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PREFACE. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Evawgelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States, 
ill  making  aiTangements  for  the  Sixth  Geneml  Cooference,  confided  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Programme  and  the  selection  of  writers  and  speakers  to  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  the  following  named  pei-sons : 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  Rev,  S.  I.  PRIME,  D.D., 

Bbv.  THOMAS  D.  ANDERSON,  D.D.,  Ebv.  G.  W,  SAMSON,  U.D,, 

Key.  G.  E.  CROOKS,  D.D.,  Rev.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D., 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  Rev.  NOAH  HUNT  SCHENCK,  D.D., 

Rbv.  JAMES  M'COSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  H.  B.  SMITH,  D.D., 

Rev.  E.  a  WASHBURN,  D.D. 

Th  C  mmittee  on  the  Programme  having,  with  protracted  deliheratioii, 
ma  1  he  plan  of  the  Conference  and  chosen  the  themes  to  be  discnssed, 
so  h  h  nen  best  fitted  in  their  judgment  to  treat  these  subjects,  for  the 
d  f  n     ad  advancement  of  evangelical  truth. 

Ab  a  o  hundred  men,  fl'om  various  parts  of  the  world,  eminent  for  learn- 
mg,  abihty,  and  worth,  holding  high  i-ank  in  theology,  philosophy,  scienct , 
and  litei-atui-e,  were  thus  brought  together,  with  the  richest  fruits  of  their  la- 
bors, and  animated  by  a  common  impulse  to  contribute  each  his  part  to  the 
power  and  usefulness  of  the  great  Conference.  The  result  was  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  Committee.  These  essays  and  orations,  discussing  almost 
every  important  theological,  religions,  and  moral  question  of  the  age,  were  ea- 
geriy  listened  to  from  morning  till  night,  for  ten  consecutive  days,  by  thou- 
sands  of  sympathizing  hearei-s  in  this  city,  during  a  season  of  financial  dis- 
tress, and  then  were  multiplied,  through  secular  and  religious  periodicals, 
among  millions  of  readers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  utterances  of  a  religious  assembly  were  never  re- 
ceived with  more  profound  respect  by  so  great  a  number  of  attentive  minds. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  immediate  duty  to  gather  into  a  permanent  volume  the 
productions  of  the  Conference.  To  this  end  the  Committee  on  the  Programme 
confided  the  preparation  of  this  vohime  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, Eev.  S.  Irenreus  Prime,  D.D.,  and  to  the  Honorary  and  Acting  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  Rev.  Philip  Schafi",  D.D. 
To  the  former  was  committed  "the  charge  of  the  general  arrangement  and 
typographical  character  of  the  volume,  the  preface,  historical  sketch,  and  gen- 
eral index ;"  and  to  the  latter  "  the  charge  of  the  papers  delivered  before  the 
Conference,  their  classification,  and  all  the  details  pertaining  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  volume."  This  devolved  on  Dr.  Schafi"  the  labor  of  translating 
papers  from  foreign  languages,  revising  them  all,  and  the  greatest  care  in  see- 
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iug  them  accurately  through  the  press.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
send  the  proofs  across  the  ocean,  and  then  to  reset  the  essays,  to  embody  the 
numerous  alterations  made  by  the  authors.  The  editorial  labor  performed  in 
making  these  repeated  revisioos  has  been  immense.  No  one  can  comprehend 
the  skill  and  patient  toil  involved  except  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
work,  and  the  Programme  Committee  desire  to  put  on  record  here  theii-  ap- 
preciation of  this  great  and  gratuitous  service. 

The  papere  contained  in  this  volume  give,  however,  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  Conference.  Its  principal  chann  was  the  pei-sonal 
intercourse  of  Christian  brethren  from  all  paits  of  the  world,  and  the  secret  of 
its  power  and  success,  we  believe,  was  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
opening  social  reception  in  New  York  to  the  sublime  close  in  Washington, 
when  delegates  from  every  clime  made  the  Rotunda  of  the  National  Capitol 
resound  with  the  praise  of  Christ,  and  joined  with  one  voice  and  heart  in  pro- 
fessing the  Apostles'  Creed,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  singing  the  dox- 
ology.  ITie  Spirit  of  God  aione  could  subdae  all  human  passions  and  dis- 
cords— national,  sectional,  sectarian,  and  personal — and  make  them  tributary 
to  the  universal  harmony.  He  alone  could  impart  such  devotional  fervor 
and  intense  enthusiasm  as  thrilled  the  crowded  assemblies  from  day  to  day. 
Under  His  blessed  influence,  the  Conference  was  truly  a  communion  of  saints, 
a  foretaste  and  pledge  of  a  higher  and  better  nnioo,  which  the  same  Spirit  will 
bring  about  in  his  own  good  time. 

The  blessing  of  this  Conference  is  seen  in  the  general  encouragement  of 
faith,  hope,  and  zeal  in  the  Master's  service.  The  delegates  from  abroad  have 
carried  it  home  and  disseminated  it  in  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  Tlie 
echo  of  its  quickening  power  comes  back  to  as,  in  i-eports  of  public  meetings 
in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  in  published  discoui-ses,  and  private  letters — all  over- 
llowing  with  gratitude  to  God  for  what  the  delegates  had  seen  and  heard  in 
those  memorable  days  of  October.  Christians  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
separated  by  the  ocean,  feel  now  as  never  before  the  concentrated  power  of 
evangelical  Protestantism,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
willingness  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  work  and  pray  for  each  other. 
May  God  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd ! 

The  Committee  wish  to  express  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Recording 
Secretaries,  Rev.  Messi's.  H.  B.  Chapin  and  S.  W.  Crittenden,  for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Publishers 
for  the  patience,  enterprise,  and  liberality  which  they  have  shown  in  bringing 
out  the  volume  at  their  own  risk,  without  expense  to  the  Alliance.  And  with 
earnest  desires  for  its  wide  and  permanent  usefulness,  it  is  sent  forth  to  the 
s  and  friends  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  throughout  the  world. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OP  THE 

SIXTH  GENEKAL  CONFEKENCE 

OF  THE 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


Held,  New  York,  October  2-12,  1873. 


In  the  moiiLh  of  August,  1867,  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  was  held  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  At  tliat  meet- 
ing a  request  was  presented  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States 
of  America  tliat  the  next  General  Conference  might  be  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  Delegates  to  that  Conference  it  was  suggested 
that  the  United  States  Alliance  should  fenter  into  correspondence  with  the 
various  branches  throughout  the  world,  with  a  view  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  should  it  be  found  practicable  and  desirable. 

The  General  Conferences  had  been  held  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
years;  and  as  it  was  not  expected  that  a  very  large  number  of  members 
would  cross  the  ocean  to  attend  a  meeting  in  America,  it  was  the  decided 
opinion  of  European  members  that  the  New  York  Conference  should  be 
held  within  two  or  three  years  after  the  one  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  anoth- 
er should  be  convened  in  Europe  at  the  usual  time.  As  the  result  of  corre- 
spondence, it  was  determined  to  hold  the  Conference  in  New  York,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  and  an  invitation  was  issued  accordingly.  At  request  of  the 
British  Organization,  the  time  was  changed  to  September,  1870. 

The  Alliance  in  the  United  States  began  to  make  preparations  for  this 
Conference  in  the  year  1868,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  year  following 
the  Rev.  Philip  SchafF,  D.D.,  was  deputed  to  visit  the  several  Alliances  in 
Europe,  and  to  extend  a  personal  invitation  to  men  of  learning  and  ability 
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who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Alliance  to  attend  the  Conference.  On 
Novemher  4, 1869,  the  United  States  Alliance  met  with  a  large  assembly 
of  clergymen  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  neighboring  towns,  and  a  great 
number  of  laymen,  in  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  to  bear  the  report  of  Dr.  Schaff, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  his  journey  in  Europe. 

His  report  was  in  the  highest  degree  cncournging,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  to  go  forward  with  the  preparations. 

More  than  $10,000  were  subscribed  on  the  spot  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  Conference. 

A  committee,  to  whom  was  confided  the  Programme  for  the  Conference, 
having  arranged  the  subjects  which  it  was  considered  important  to  discuss, 
selected  from  various  countries  the  men  who  were  believed  to  be  best  quali- 
fied in  their  respective  departments  of  thought  and  labor  to  make  valuable 
contributions  to  the  Conference. 

These  gentlemen  were  consulted,  and  the  programme  was  completed. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  by 
Christian  families  in  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Conference  would  be  as- 
sembled. And  when  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  began  to  threat- 
en the  successful  consummation  of  the  desired  plans,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee decided  not  to  postpone  the  Conference  in  any  event.  But  telegrams 
and  letters  from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England  came,  stating 
that  a  full  representation  of  their  members  would  be  impossible,  and  from 
some  no  representatives  could  be  expected. 

August  5, 1870,  the  Committee,  with  great  reluctance,  resolved  to  post- 
pone the  Conference,  "  at  least  for  the  present  year,  and  until  such  time 
as  the  providence  of  God  shall  open  the  way  for  its  successful  convoca- 
tion." 

A  few  delegates  from  foreign  lands  had  arrived  in  this  country  before  the 
postponement,  and  others  arrived  soon  after,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six, 
representing  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
South  America,  and  Tasmania.  A  public  greeting  was  given  to  these  breth- 
ren by  the  United  States  Alliance  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Building,  on  Friday  evening,  September  23,  1870.  Among  those 
present  from  abroad  were  the  Eev.  James  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Britisli 
Alliance ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Angus,  D.D,,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aveling, 
of  London;  the  Rev.  R.  Koenig,  of  Pesth,  Hungary;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Revel, 
of  Florence,  Italy ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bliss,  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  Eev. 
J,  Ketley,  of  Demerara,  South  America.    The  presence  of  these  and  other 
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brethren,  from  sucli  willely  separated  portions  of  the  world,  famished  an 
indication  of  the  interest  tliat  iiad  been  awakened  in  the  expected  Con- 
ference throughout  Christendom,  and  served  to  deepen  the  regret  at  its 
postponement.  And  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  when  a  public 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Alliance  was  held  in  the  Association  Build- 
ing, addressed  by  the  Kev.  James  Davis,  of  London,  and  others,  the  crowd- 
ed audience  that  filled  the  spacious  hall  to  overflowing,  and  the  numbers 
who  were  obliged  to  leave  for  want  of  room,  showed  how  deeply  the  com- 
munity were  interested  in  the  Conference  that  had  been  deferred. 

RESUMI^TION  OF  PREPARATIONS. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  it  was  decided,  after  correspondence  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Alliance,  to  hold  the  Conference  from  the  2d  to  the  12th  of 
October,  1873.  During  the  summer  of  1872,  Dr.  Schaff  again  visited  En- 
rope,  to  confer  with  distinguished  gentlemen  whose  presence  was  especially 
desired,  and  earnest  preparations  were  resumed  at  home.  The  disappoint- 
ment incident  to  the  postponement  in  1870  rendered  it  difficult  to  arouse  in 
the  public  mind  the  enthusiasm  that  had  existed  at  that  time.  But  the  com- 
mittee labored  with  all  the  more  ardor.  Sub-committees  were  formed,  on 
the  Programme,  on  Finance,  on  Preliminary  Meetings,  on  arrangements  for 
Entertaining  Delegates,  Music,  etc.,  etc.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  a 
number  of  churches  of  different  denominations,  with  the  view  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  Conference.  Pastors  cheerfully  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  contributions  from  their  congregations. 

While  the  work  of  preparation  was  thus  going  on,  favors  were  shown  to 
the  committee,  which  greatly  assisted  them  in  their  arduous  endeavors. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  renewed  the  generous  offer  that 
they  had  made  in  1870,  of  the  gratuitous  and  exclusive  use  of  their  spacious 
building  for  the  Conference  during  its  ten  days'  session.  The  Trustees  of 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-second Street,  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  directly  oppo- 
site, and  of  the  Madison  Sq^uare  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  Street,  kindly  placed  these  edifices  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Conference.  Steinway  Hall  and  the  large  Hall  of  the  Cooper 
Union  were  also  tendered  to  the  Conference  for  such  occasional  use  as  might 
be  desired,  free  of  charge.  Offers  of  hospitality  flowed  in,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demand,  many  families  returning  from  their  summer  sojourn  in  the 
country  earlier  than  usual  to  entertain  their  guests,  and  others  furnishing 
the  means  for  entertainment  at  hotels,  while  most  of  our  leading  hotels  of- 
fered to  receive  delegates  at  greatly  reduced  rates.    Nor  should  the  valua- 
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ble  aid  rendered  by  the  press  be  overlooked.  Not  only  the  religious  week- 
lies, but  tlie  principal  secular  daily  papers  in  New  York,  as  well  as  many 
newspapers  tbrougbout  the  land,  contained  editorial  notices  of  the  Confer- 
ence that  served  greatly  to  enhance  the  public  interest. 

SOCIAL  REUNION. 
On  Thursday  evening,  October  2d,  the  "  Social  Keunion  of  Members  and 
Invited  Guests  "  took  place  in  the  Association  Building,  which  was  suitably 
arranged  for  the  occasion.  The  walls  of  the  reception-room  and  parlors 
were  hung  with  paintings  of  the  artists  whose  studios  are  in  the  building, 
and  the  lecture-room  and  library  were  used  as  refreshment-rooms. 

Admission  to  the  building  was  only  by  tickets,  which  had  been  distrib- 
uted, in  addition  to  members  of  the  Conference,  to  pastors  of  contributing 
churches,  to  families  entertaining  delegates,  and  to  other  friends  of  the 
Alliance,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  building  admitted.  Nearly  every 
Christian  nation  was  represented ;  heathen  nations  had  their  representatives 
in  the  persons  of  missionaries  of  the  Cross ;  and  distant  India  sent  one  of 
her  own  natives,  no  longer  an  idolater,  but  a  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  and 
a  member  of  the  household  of  faith.  All  branches  of.the  one  Evangelical 
Church  were  represented  by  clergymen  and  laymen,  distinguished  by  vari- 
ous peculiarities,  yet  rejoicing  to  feel  that  they  were  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 

After  an  hour  of  delightful  social  intercourse,  the  audience-room  was 
thrown  open.  The  great  throng  moved  toward  the  doors  iu  solid  array. 
Soon  every  seat  was  filled,  and  every  inch  of  available  standing-room  was 
occupied.  Half  of  the  ground-floor  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  on  the  platform  were  seated  the  President  and  many  of  the  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  and  such  of  the  delegates  as  were  to 
take  part  in  the  services  of  the  evening. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  permitted  to  gaze  upon  such  a  sight  as  was  then 
presented.  The  hall  itself  was  tastefully  decorated.  The  platform  was  car- 
peted, and  adorned  with  evergreens,  flowers,  and  plants.  In  the  centre  of 
the  wall  behind  the  platform  were  the  initials  and  motto  of  the  Alliance, 
with  the  date  of  its  organization  and  the  date  of  the  present  Conference: 

€.  a. 

Unum   Corp^us   Sumus   in   Christo. 
1846.  1873. 
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Just  below  this  was  the  motto,  also  descriptive  of  tbe  principlca  of  tlie 
Alliance,  "In  Necessaeiis  Unitas;  in  Dubiis  Libertas;  in  Omnibus 
Caeitas."  Around  these  mottoes  the  names  of  the  eminent  Iteformers  and 
Theologians,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wjcliffe,  Edwards,  Knox,  Bunyan,  and  Wes- 
ley, were  arranged.  On  the  balcony  was  the  Greek  name  of  the  fish, 
"IX0TS,  the  mystic  emblem  of  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  days 
of  their  persecution,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  in 
which  they  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  their  Saviour,  'IijaoSc 

From  the  ceiling  above  the  platform  the  flag  of  the  Union  was  gracefully 
festooned,  to  which  was  appended  the  shield  containing  our  National  Motto, 
"E  Pluribus  Unum"— a  motto  equally  appropriate  to  the  united  Christian 
body  under  whose  auspices  the  festivities  of  the  evening  were  celebrated. 
On  either  side  of  the  American  flag,  completing  the  drapery,  were  the  flags 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  on  the  front  of  the  gallery,  were  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  applied  by  Christ  to  himself  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Eevelation,  AH.  Around  the  entire  gallery  were  hung  the 
fliigs  of  the  various  nations  alternating  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  lion.  William  E.  Dodge,  President  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  took 
the  chair,  and  the  exercises  were  commenced  with  singing  the  hymn, 

'■From  nil  wlio  dwell  below  (lie  skies, 
Xet  ilie  Creator's  praise  aiiae ; 
X.eC  the  Botleemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  cveiy  Ian  J,  liv  every  tongue." 

The  hymn  was  sung  to  the  familiar  tune  of  "  Old  Hundred,''  the  grand  or- 
gan accompanying,  and  the  entire  audience  rising  and  joining  in  this  act  of 
praise.  The  Rev.  C.  Dallas  Marston,  M.A.,  of  London,  then  led  the  audience 
in  tbe  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Bev.  William  Adams,  D.D,,LL.D.,  of  New  York,  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  which  is  to  be  found  on  page 
65  of  this  volume.  Responses  followed  from  a  number  of  distinguished 
foreign  delegates. 

Lord  Alfred  Chnrchill,  of  London,  after  reading  a  letter  of  greeting,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Council  of  the  British  Alliance  to  the  United  States  Alliance 
(see  page  719  of  Appendix  L,  to  this  volume),  expressed  his  great  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  hospitality  of  American  Christians,  and  bis  belief  that  the 
influence  of  this  Conference,  in  which  Christians  in  his  own  country  were  so 
much  interested,  would  be  felt  all  over  the  civilized  world.     He  closed  with 
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assuring  the  meeting  of  tlie  good-will  of  all  classes  of  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  toward  America,  its  chnrehes  and  its  people. 

The  Eev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  of  London,  said  that  as  he  was  entering 
the  hall  a  gentleman  whispered  in  his  ear,  "This,  sir,  is  the  grandest  meet- 
ing that  has  been  held  for  ages.  It  beats  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  Eome  I" 
He  believed  the  gentleman  was  correct,  as  Americans  generally  are  when 
they  express  their  opinions.  The  Council  at  Eome  was  nothing  but  a  gath- 
ering of  the  members  of  a  single  Church,  and  that  the  most  sectarian  Church 
in  the  world;  whereas  this  Conference  has  representatives  from  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  all  of  them  distinguished  more  or  less  by 
the  true  spirit  of  catholicity. 

He  had  como  to  this  country  with  all  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  but 
he  had  been  so  overwhelmed  with  kindness  that,  though  here  only  a  month, 
he  felt  one-half  Amerieaii  already.  He  saw  in  the  hall  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  Union  Jack  peacefully  folded  together,  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
audience  he  felt  that  henceforth  a  war  between  England  and  America  would 
be  an  impossibility.  As  a  Christian  he  was  prepared  to  join  hands  with  all 
in  waving  the  banner  that  bears  upon  its  folds  the  simple  cross.  He  hoped 
great  things  from  the  Conference,  and  prayed  that  peace  and  union  might 
attend  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Eev.  George  Fisch,  D.D.,  of  Paris,  felt  that  be  was  enjoying  a  foretaste  of 
heaven.  It  was  a  blessing  to  be  where  there  were  no  boundaries,  no  na- 
tionalities, but  an  alliance  that  embraced  ns  all.  He  hoped  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  be  of  great  benefit  to  evangelical  Christians  in  France,  and  that 
the  American  Eepuhlie,  which  was  dear  to  the  Erench  people,  would  teach 
them  that  a  republic,  if  it  is  to  stand  firm,  must  be  built  upon  the  ground  of 
personal  conscience  and  personal  faith  in  God. 

Eev.  Franek  Coulin,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  sincerely  wished  that 
there  was  but  one  language  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven.  He  had  long 
wished  to  visit  America,  the  classic  land  of  religious  liberty,  hut  he  could 
never  have  anticipated  the  warm  welcome  that  awaited  him  here.  Some 
people  said  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  not  practical,  but  he  felt  that  the 
present  meeting  was  enough  to  disprove  such,  a  charge.  Whitefield  once 
preached  on  Christian  unity,  from  the  text,  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted .with  Him."  So  he  would  know  all  Christians,  not  as  sectarians,  but 
as  disciples  of  Christ.  lie  was  sure  that  all  who  were  gathered  at  this  meet- 
ing, though  representing  different  branches  of  the  Christian  family,  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

Professor  I.  A.  Corner,  D.D.,  of  the  Univereity  of  Berlin,  said  that  evan- 
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gelical  America  liad  invited  evangelical  Europe  to  this  Conference,  and  that 
this  invitation  was  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  all 
others  to  whom  it  had  been  extended.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
friends  of  the  Alliance  in  Germany  were  not  here.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Hoffmann, 
of  Berlin,  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Germany,  expected  to  attend,  but  had 
recently  been  called  to  his  heavenly  rest.  The  learned  Professor  Tischen- 
dorlF,  of  Leipsic,  would  have  made  one  of  our  number,  but  he  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  severe  illness  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  bim  to 
come.  The  interests  of  the  Alliance  were  dear  to  all,  and  he  felt  that  the 
true  idea  of  a  Christiitn  Church  would  be  vivified  by  such  a  meeting  as  this, 
and  the  bonds  of  Christian  brotiierhood  strengthened. 

Professor  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  Prussia, 
in  addressing  the  audience  in  the  English  language,  felt  like  young  David 
wberi  he  tried  to  march  in  the  armor  of  Saul !  At  the  Council  of  Epbesus, 
held  1400  years  ago,  the  following  greeting  was  given :  "Brethren,  I  greet 
you  in  the  name  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  because  through  her  you  have 
been  brought  safely  over  the  ocean."  Coming  from  the  land  of  the  Refor- 
mation, he  would  greet  the  Conference,  not  in  the  name  of  Mary,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  bad  brought  them  safely  together.  In 
behalf  of  his  brethren,  he  thanked  the  United  States  Alliance  for  the  recep- 
tion given  them.  Germans  were  not  much  accustomed  to  flatter,  but  be 
must  say  that  the  welcome  here  had  exceeded  those  at  former  meetings  of 
the  Alliance,  and  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  European  nation  to 
invite  the  Alliance  for  some  time  to  come.  The  German  delegates  would 
learn  much  from  their  visit  to  the  United  States.  They  had  already  seen 
something  of  its  institutions,  its  usages,  and  its  customs,  and  would  carry 
home  impressions  that  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Germany  had  for 
ages  been  a  country  of  spiritual  troubles,  but  he  felt  confident  that  Protest- 
antism, resting  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  liberty,  would  ever  be  invincible 
against  all  forms  of  human  error.  There  were  times— and  this  was  one  of 
them— when  Germans  could,  in  a  sense,  forget  that  they  were  Germans,  and 
shake  hands  with  their  French  brethren  (offering  his  hand  to  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Fiseh,  of  Pari.s).  The  fathers  of  our  faith  were  already  one  before  the 
Throne,  and  their  children  should  be  one.  He  hoped  that  German  Chris- 
tians, as  well  as  all  others,  would  be  strengthened  by  this  Conference,  and 
that  Protestantism  would  go  forth  as  a  thoroughly  united  and  truly  Ecu- 
menical power,  until  the  world  was  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Eev.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  D.D.,  of  Rotterdam,  regretted  that  he  was  the  only 
delegate  present  from  Holland.  But  though  alone,  he  was  followed  by  the 
prayers  of  the  friends  who  had  sent  him,  and  who  would  gladly  have  come 
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themselves,  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Though  he  had  been  in 
this  country  but  three  weeks,  he  already  felt  quite  at  home.  He  was  glad 
to  see  the  American  and  the  Dutch  flags  twined  around  the  hall,  to  see 
in  these  flags  the  same  identical  colors,  red,wh{le,  and  Ihie,  and  to  meet  with 
so  many  good  Dutch  names  and  .warm  Dutch  hearts  here.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  our  constant  prayer  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  might  be  led 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  to  promote,  according  to  its  high 
calling,  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  of  love. 

The  Hev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  Bombay,  India,  a  converted  high-caste 
Brahmin,  and  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  said  that  bis 
appearance  at  the  Conference  gave  the  lie  to  the  assertion,  sometimes  made, 
that  the  missionary  enterprise  had  been  a  failure.  India  had  indeed  been 
dead,  but  a  resurrection  was  taking  place  in  that  country,  and  be  hoped 
that  it  would  soon  be  felt  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  He  bad  come  to  the  Conference  with  the  greatest  expectations,  not 
merely  because  he  believed  in  the  power  of  sympathy,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved in  the  eternal  verities  of  the  Bible.  His  countrymen  were  unfortu- 
nately divided  by  caste — originally  four,  there  were  now  some  four  hundred 
castes— but  be  hoped  to  see  them  eventually  united ;  and  this  would  be  ef 
fected  by  carrying  out  the  objects  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  had  in  view. 
Ho  had  been  told,  before  leaving  home,  that  he  would  find  castes  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  but,  on  his  return,  be  should  tell  his  countrymen  that  the  differ- 
ences among  Christians  were  slight,  and  their  unity  was  substantial;  that 
they  were  one  in  the  grand,  essential,  eternal  truths  of  salvation.  If  we 
could  all  go  forth  from  these  meetings  determined  to  present  Christ  to  the 
world,  the  effect  would  be  so  great  that  neither  skeptics  nor  heathen  could 
resist  it. 

Charles  Eeed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  London,  was  the  last  speaker.  He  was  grati- 
fied that  the  key-note  bad  been  so  well  struck  in  Dr.  Adams's  address  of 
welcome.  He  had  noticed  that  every  other  speaker  had  expressed  the 
same  brotherly  kindness.  He  bad  attended  many  meetings  in  his  own 
country,  but  had  never  found  a  better  feeling  in  an  audience  than  be  saw 
exhibited  in  the  gathering  of  to-night.  As  a  layman  be  was  glad  to  be 
upon  the  same  platform  with  so  many  distinguished  clergymen.  There  had 
been  times  when  councils  such  as  this  had  been  called  together,  and  none 
but  the  clergy  allowed  to  take  part  in  them.  It  was  a  blessed  thing  that 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  opened  the  avenue  through  which  the  clergy  and 
their  flocks  might  pass  together. 

All  the  addresses,  of  which  the  above  brief  abstract  gives  but  an  imper- 
fect idea,  breathed  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  brotherhood  that  banished  every 
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prejudice  of  nationality  or  creed,  and  welded  the  hearts  of  the  immense  au- 
dience together  as  the  heart  of  one  man ;  and  when  Professor  Christlieb,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  turned  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisch,  of  Paris,  and  these 
two  brethren,  from  countries  that  have  so  recently  been  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict,  clasped  each  other's  hands,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  knew  no 
bounds,  and,  rising  to  their  feet,  they  caused  cheer  after  cheer  to  echo  and 
re-echo  througb  the  liall. 

And  when  the  Hindoo,  Sbeshadri,  clad  in  Oriental  costume,  with  snow- 
white  turban  and  flowing  robe,  in  classic  English  and  with  earnest  utter- 
ance, spoke  of  himself  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  missions,  and  express- 
ed his  sympatby  with  the  Alliance,  and  his  hopes  for  the  fature  of  his  coun- 
trj',  the  hearts  of  the  audience  were  again  filled  with  the  deepest  emotion. 

After  two  hours  of  rich  enjoyment,  the  exercises  of  the  evening  closed 
with  the  benediction  by  the  Eev.Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn. 

OKGANIZATION  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  October  3,  the  Conference  met  in 
Steinway  Hall  for  formal  organization  and  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
ball  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  even  the  aisles  being  filled  with 
interested  spectators.  The  large  platform  and  the  seats  in  front  of  it  were 
occupied  by  delegates  and  invited  guests. 

The  Hon.  "William  E.  Dodge  presided,  and,  before  proceeding  to  business, 
a  half  hour  was  spent  in  devotional  services.  The  audience  united  in  sing- 
ing the  doxology, 

"Praise  God,  from  ivliom  all  blessings  flow, 
Praise  Him,  nil  creatures  here  beloiv ; 
I'raise  Him  above,  je  heavenly  host, 
Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  venerable  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.U.,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  ofi'ered  prayer  in  these  words : 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come !  Descend  in  all  Thy  plenitude  of  grace.  Come 
as  the  Spirit  of  reverence  and  love.  Aid  ns,  0  God,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Wc  have  assembled  here  from  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  come  to  confess  Thee  before  men ;  to 
avow  our  faith  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  "World.  We  are  here  to  acknowledge  that  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  is  our  God.  We  are  here  to  confess  Christ 
as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  as  our  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour,  who 
for  us  sinners  died  upon  the  cross,  to  reconcile  us  unto  God,  and  to  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  who,  having  died  for  our  offenses,  has 
risen  again  for  our  justification.     We  acknowledge  Him  as  now  seated  at 
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the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
having  been  committed  to  His  hands.  Thanks  be  to  God,  thanks  be  to 
God,  that  He  has  put  on  us,  unworthy  as  we  are,  the  honor  to  make  this 
confession,  and  to  bear  this  testimony  to  God  and  to  His  Son.  0  God, 
look  down  from  heaven  upon  ns.  Shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  we  may  be  truly  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"0  Thou  blessed  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  without  whom  the  universe 
were  dead,  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  life,  of  all  holiness,  of  all  power.  0 
Thou  perfect  Spirit,  Thou  precious  gift  of  God,  come,  we  pray,  and  dwell  in 
every  heart,  and  touch  every  lip.  We  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  on  this  Evangelical  Alliance.  We  spread  abroad  our 
banner,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  with  the  confession  which  Thou  bast  put 
into  our  lips  —  the  confession  of  all  Christendom.  We  confess  God  the 
Father  to  be  our  Father ;  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  to  be  our  Saviour ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  be  our  Sanetifier;  and  His  Word  to  be  the  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  wherever  human  words  are  uttered, 
this  confession  may  be  the  language  of  every  heart.  And  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  be  glory,  now  and  evermore.     Amen." 

The  Kev.  James  H.  Eigg,  D.D.,  of  Westminster,  London,  read  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  after  which  the  Very 
Eev.  E.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  repeated  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  audience  rising  and  uniting  in  the  recital : 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried.  He  descended  into  hell;  the  third  day  He  arose  again 
from  the  dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church; 
the  communion  of  saints;  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  resurrection  of  the 
body;  and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Eev.  Mattco  Procbet,  of  Genoa,  Italy,  and 
the  whole  Assembly  joined  in  singing  the  hymn, 

"  All  hail  the  poner  of  Jesus'  name." 

At  the  close  of  these  services,  the  Hon.  William  E.Dodge,  of  New  York, 
spoke  as  follows : 

"Fellow-Cheistians,  Members,  and  Delegates,— It  becomes  my 
pleasant  duty,  as  President  of  the  United  States  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  call 
the  Conference  to  order,  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  perma- 
nent organization. 
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"  In  response  to  our  invitation,  you  have  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
world,  to  attend  this  General  Conference  in  a  laud  to  many  of  you  new  and 
strange.  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  I  extend  to  you  again 
this  morning  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  shores,  our  homes,  and  our  hearts. 
We  trust  that  the  separation  from  beloved  friends  and  from  pressing  duties, 
with  all  the  discomforts  of  travel,  may  find  some  compensation  in  the  joys 
of  a  Christian  fellowship  that  only  such  an  occasion  can  afford,  and  in  the 
new  and  riper  views  of  Christian  obligation  and  privilege  that  such  discus- 
sions as  are  now  before  us  promise  to  unfold. 

"  To  those  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  first  time,  there  will  also  bo 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  life  and  fea- 
tures of  the  New  World.  You  will  find  here  vast  numbers  from  your  own 
lands,  who  have  come  to  adopt  this  as  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. You  will  learn  something  of  the  form  of  civil  government  that  distin- 
guishes this  from  other  countries.  You  will  notice  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations, seeking  no  support  from  the  State,  but  only  demanding  protec- 
tion in  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  You  will  perhaps  be  aston- 
ished at  the  growth  and  prosperity  that  have  been  attained  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  population  of  this  city  in  which  wc  are  convened  has,  within 
the  life  of  men  present  with  us  here  to-day,  grown  from  70,000  to  about 
1,000,000,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  in  the  same  time 
increased  from  0,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

"Americans  who  travel  abroad  gaze  with  interest  upon  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies— ancient  cathedrals,  castles,  and  cities  of  historic  fame;  here  we  can 
only  point  you  to  what  has  been  accomplished  chiefly  during  a  single  cen- 
tury. We  hope  that  many  of  you  may  visit  our  Western  States,  cross  our 
inland  seas,  and  witness  for  yourselves  the  marvelous  changes  in  progress 
there. 

"Wc  meet  as  Christian  brethren,  and,  laying  aside  for  the  time  the  dis- 
tinctions that  separate  us  into  sects  and  parties,  we  rejoice  to  greet  one  an- 
other as  children  of  a  common  Father,  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  mighty 
concerns  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  consider  how  we  can  best  promote  the  great 
principles  that  bind  us  and  all  true  believers  together.  The  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  most  timely  and  important,  and  we  trust  that  the  conclusions 
reached  will  fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  convening  such  a  body  of  men. 

"Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  the  calling  of  this  Conference,  composed 
of  representatives  of  almost  every  iand^  and  well-nigh  every  department 
of  Christian  thought  and  activity,  has  awakened  wide  interest  in  our  own 
country,  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  other  lands.  The  eyes  of  Grod  and  of  men  are 
watching  us.    Let  us  enter  upon  our  duties  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  entire 
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dependence  on  tbat  -wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  with  earnest  prayer 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  guide  all  our  deliberations.  Animated  with  such 
feelings,  and  blessed  with  such  aid,  it  can  not  be  that  we  shall  separate  with- 
out carrying  away  thoughts  and  purposes  that  shall  redonnd  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men. 

"Years  hence  it  may  be  one  of  the  happiest  memories  we  shall  cherish 
that  we  were  permitted  to  take  even  an  humble  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  Sixth  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  May  it  do  much 
toward  preparing  the  way  for  the  relief  of  those  still  persecuted  for  right- 
eousness' sake  in  various  portions  of  the  globe ;  may  it  give  an  impulse  to 
the  growth  of  religious  liberty  everywhere;  may  it  bind  together  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  more  closely,  and  also  help  forward  the  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties, 
and  lift;  up  among  all  people  a  victorious  standard  in  tbe  face  of  modern 
skepticism,  rationalism,  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and  every  other  false 
system. 

"Let  me  add  that  such  arrangements  as  were  in  our  power  have  been 
made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  delegates  during  their  stay 
among  us.  Again  giving  j'ou  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Alliance,  I  request  the  Conference  now  to  proceed  to  a  more  formal 
organization." 

After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  the  list  of  delegates  to  the  Conference 
was  presented,  showing  a  membership  of  516,  including  regularly  accredited 
delegates  from  the  various  Branches  of  the  Alliance  throughout  the  world, 
and  gentlemen  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Conference  by  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Alliance.  Of  the  delegates,  there  were  75  from  Great  Britain, 
9  from  France,  12  from  Germany,  6  from  Switzeriand,  2  from  Belgium,  1 
from  Holland,  2  from  Spain,  1  from  Italy,  1  from  Greece,  2  from  Turkey, 
1  from  Prussia,  and  4  from  India,  making  a  total  of  116  from  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  From  the  different  Branches  of  the  Alliance  in  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  including  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  were  56,  and  from  the  United  States 
Alliance  and  its  Branches  there  were  294  delegates.  Among  the  members 
by  invitation  were  missionaries  from  Eurmah,  Siam,  China,  Ceylon,  India, 
Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  so  that  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
inhabited  world  was  represented. 

The  reading  of  the  roll,  owing  to  its  great  length,  was  dispensed  with,  and 
on  motion  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  the  Conference  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers.    Ex-President  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  D.D., 
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LL.D,,  of  New  Haven,  Connectieut,  was  unanimously  cliosen  President  of 
tlie  Conference,  supported  by  Vice-presidents ;  and  Secretaries,  General, 
Honorary,  and  Recording,  were  elected.  The  complete  roll  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Conference  may  be  found  on  page  755  of  this  volume. 
The  Rev.  Dr.Woolsey,  on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Conference  as 
follows : 

"CiniiSTiAK  Friends, — "We  are  met  here  to-day  because  we  believe  in 
the  Communion  of  Saints.  We  believe  that  man  in  his  nature  has  aspira- 
tions, has  a  sense  of  want,  has  a  need  of  redemption,  and  is  one  in  all  his 
races.  We  believe,  also,  that  God  is  one,  and  that  in  all  the  various  unfold- 
ings  of  Christian  life  there  is  one  Christian  character :  the  spirit  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  resting  on  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
demption through  Him.  We  can  say, '  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  wash- 
ed us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  His  Father ;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.'  And  as  in  all  ages  of  the  past,  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  down  to 
our  time,  in  every  land,  and  under  every  form  of  worship  which  had  access 
through  Christ  to  the  Father,  there  has  been  communion  of  the  saints;  wo 
believe  in  one  great  universal  Church,  that  has  lasted  through  all  time  until 
now,  and  that  is  to  last  until  the  end  of  all  things. 

"And  thus,  to  quote  from  Bishop  Coxe, 

'Oh!  where  are  kings  and  empires  now 

Of  old  that  went  and  came  f 
But,  Lord,  Ihj  Church  is  pm;  ing  yet, 
A  thousand  years  the  same.' 

"Notwithstanding  the  inefficacy  of  prayer  has  been  demonstrated  by  sci- 
ence (!),  the  Church  goes  on  praying  still,  all  the  same:  and  as  long  as  there 
are  Christians  in  the  world  they  will  pray  instinctively,  in  spite  of  all  logical 
conclusions, 

"  Thus,  too,  we  believe  in  the  diffusiveness  of  the  Gospel.  I  heard  last 
night  of  a  friend  now  here  (Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri)  being  converted  from 
natural  pantheism  to  an  intelligent  and  cordial  belief  in  Christ,  and  so  I  was 
reminded  that  '  Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
witb  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  This 
Gospel  has  spread  on  every  side,  with  ec[ual  power  of  self-diffusion  through 
all  lands.  Think  what  a  change  it  has  made  in  our  continent  1  A  German 
antiquary  says  that  in  Ciesar's  time  a  squirrel  could  jump,  from  tree  to  tree, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  So,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  roamed  over 
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by  a  fiiw  Pagans.     Now  in  these  United  States  more  than  60,000  Protest- 
ant churches  attest  to  the  diffusive  energy  of  the  Gospel. 

"And  this  Gospel  makes  every  where  the  same  appeals  to  the  conscience 
that  it  has  done  in  times  past.  Not  many  months  ngo  a  young  Japanese 
called  upon  me  and  said,  'I  am  a  Christian,  and  I  have  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  my  Government.  Now  I  want  to  know,  inasmuch  as  my  Gov- 
ernment may  order  me  to  do  something  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of 
a  Christian  life,  what  am  I  to  do?'  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  he  was  to 
obey  God  before  men,  but  that,  if  he  maintained  his  Christian  life,  every 
thing  would  be  clear  to  him  at  the  time.  The  same  problem  is  coming  up 
before  the  enlightened  Japanese  conscience  as  before  ours.  It  is  the  same 
everywhere, 

"But  in  the  present  age,  while  the  social  and  the  missionary  triumphs  of 
the  Church  have  been  great,  the  assaults  and  attacks  upon  Christianity  have 
been  almost  equally  great  and  formidable.  And,  now,  what  is  to  be  the 
effect?  Is  it  not  to  bind  us  together  as  Christians,  and  make  us  forget  our 
differences?  And  while  we  value  the  discipline  and  the  recollections  hand- 
ed down  to  us  from  our  fathers  more  than  those  of  others,  will  not  these  as- 
saults of  the  adversaries  of  our  faith  make  all  the  regiments  of  the  army  of 
God  move  together  as  one  united  band? 

"Gentlemen,  I  need  not  repeat  the  welcome  already  given  to  you.  Yet,  as 
your  President,  I  may  once  more  say  to  you  that  we  welcome  you  all.  We 
welcome  the  Lutheran;  we  welcome  the  children  of  free,  heroic  Switzer- 
land, and  the  representatives  of  France,  the  much  suffering  and  glorious 
Church  of  France ;  we  welcome  those  from  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
those  who  have  come  like  first-fruits  from  the  Eastern  lands;  and,  with  al- 
most English  hearts  beating  within  us,  we  welcome  our  friends  from  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  every  name  who  are  here." 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Woolsey's  address,  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Ander- 
son, D.D.,  of  New  York,  moved  the  following  rules  of  order,  which  were 
adopted : 

First  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  parliamentary  bodies. 

Second.  Acommittee  on  the  daily  Programme  shall  be  appointed,  to  whom 
shall  be  referred,  without  debate,  the  papers,  and  overtures,  and  other  mat- 
ters submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Third.  As  the  object  of  the  Conference  is  a  comparison  of  views  and  free 
discussion,  and  not  legislation,  no  resolutions  committing  the  Conference  to 
special  measures  will  be  entertained. 
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Fourth.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  tliaa  once  on  tlic 
same  subject  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Conference, 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  James 
Davis  of  London,  Rev.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  D.D.,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  and 
Rev.  S.  Irenscus  Prime,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  were  appointed  a  committee 
oncredentialsof  delegates  not  yet  presented,  with  power  to  complete  the  roll. 

The  Yery  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  then  read  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  before  leaving  home,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  the  request  that  he  would  read  it  before  the  General  Conference. 
This  interesting  letter,  in  which  the  Archbishop  expresses  his  sympathy 
with  the  Alliance,  and  his  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  the  Conference,  is 
published  on  page  720  of  Appendix  I.  to  this  volume. 

The  Conference  being  now  fully  organized  for  business,  the  first  topic 
1  in  the  printed  programme  was  taken  up,  viz, : 


"REPORTS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  VARIOUS 
CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES." 

The  Rev.  Mattco  Prochet,  of  Genoa,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  State 
of  Religion  in  Italy,"  and  the  Rev.  Leopold  Witte,  of  Cothen,  Prussia,  read, 
in  part,  a  paper  on  "  Evangelical  Theology  in  Germany,"  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Tholuck,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Halle. 

THE  DAILY  LUNCn. 
From  Steinway  Hall,  the  members  of  the  Conference,  at  one  o'clock,  re- 
paired to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Building,  where  a  collation 
had  been  prepared.  And  on  each  succeeding  day  of  the  Conference,  be- 
tween the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
lecture-room  and  library  of  the  building,  free  of  expense  to  the  delegates ; 
and  entertainment  was  in  this  way  furnished  to  about  800  persons  daily, 
including  members  of  the  Conference,  distinguished  visitors,  and  others. 

CONTIKUATION  OF  THE  FIRST  DAY'S  PROCEEDIKGS. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Conference  resumed  its  sessions,  in 
Association  Hall.  The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference occupying  the  whole  front  half  of  the  main  floor,  which  was  perma- 
nently reserved  for  their  use.  President  Woolsey  took  the  chair.  Address- 
es on  the  "  State  of  Religion"  in  their  respective  countries  were  delivered 
by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Kev.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  D.D.,  Holland ;  Rev,  H. 
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Krutnniacher,  Germany ;  Rev.  Eugene  Eeicbel,  Switzerland ;  Eev.  Fritz 
Fliedner,  Spain;  Rev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  M.D.,  Greece;  Hev.  Leonard 
Anct,  Belgium ;  and  Eev.  Leopold  Witte  concluded  fhe  reading  of  Dr.  Tho- 
luck's  paper,  which  had  been  interrupted  in  the  morning  by  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

Dr.  Schaff  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  interview  the  past  summer  with  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  requested  and  authorized  him  to 
present  to  the  Conference  his  cordial  greeting,  and  the  assurance  of  his  warm 
sympathy  with  the  Alliance.     [See  Appendix  L,  p.  721.] 

Before  the  adjournment,  the  Hon.  George  H.  Stuart,  in  the  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  of  which  he  is  President, 
extended  to  the  Conference  an  invitation  to  visit  Philadelphia  in  a  body  on 
Monday,  October  13 ;  at  the  same  time  announcing  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  had  generously  offered  to  place  a  special  train  gratuitously  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conference  for  this  visit.  President  M'Cosh  invited  the  del- 
egates to  stop  a  couple  of  hours  at  Princeton,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia. 
These  invitations  were  cordially  accepted. 

In  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  impossibility  of  accommodating  in  a  single  audience-room  the  numbers 
who  desired  to  attend,  notice  was  given  that  there  would  be  two  meetings  in 
the  evening,  one  at  Association  Hall,  and  the  other  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street. 
The  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  tho  evening  the  Conference  re-assembled  in 
Association  Hall,  where  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Auguste  De- 
eoppet,  B.D.,  of  Paris,  on  "  The  Position  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in 
F ranee,"  followed  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  topic  by  the  Eev.  George 
Fisch,  D.D.,  of  Paris.  The  Eev.  John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  of  London,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  Relations  of  America  to  En- 
gland," and  tho  exercises  of  the  evening  were  concluded  with  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  the  Eev,  J,  C.  Brown,  LL,D.,  of  Berwick,  England,  on  the  "  State 
of  Evangelical  Religion  in  Eussia,"  in  which  country  a  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  spent.  The  benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Fatten,  D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  meeting  held  on  the  same  evening  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  attended  by  a  large  and  interested  audience,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  being  also  present.  Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill,  of 
London,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Conference,  occupied  the  chair. 
A  hymn  was  sung,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  theRev.G.'W.Wel(ion,M.A., 
of  London.     The  chairman,  after  a  few  appropriate  femarks,  announced  as 
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tbe  topic  of  tbe  evening,  "  Tbc  Evangelical  Alliance:  its  Objects,  and  its  In- 
fluence in  promoting  Christian  Union  and  Religious  Liberty,"  and  intro- 
duced, as  the  first  speaker,  the  Rev.  James  Davis,  of  London,  Secretary  of 
llie  British  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Mr.  Davis,  instead  of  reading  the  paper  prepared  by  him  on  this  topic, 
which  appears  in  this  volume,  delivered  a  popular  address  on  the  objects 
and  aims  of  the  Alliance,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev,  J.  S.  Eussell,  of 
London,  on  the  same  subject.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weldon.  Professor  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D,, 
of  Princeton,  Kew  Jersey,  then  read  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Merle 
d'Aubignf;,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  addressed  to  the  "President 
and  Members  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Evangelical  Christians  at  New 
York,"  This  letter  was  intended  for  the  proposed  Conference  of  1870, 
and,  after  the  death  of  its  distinguished  author,  was  sent  by  his  widow,  to 
be  read  at  the  Conference  of  1873,  It  may  be  found  on  page  717  of  Ap- 
pendix L 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  doxology  was  sung,  and  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland. 

THE  DAILY  PRAVEE-MEETIKG. 

Tlie  business  sessions  of  Saturday,  October  4,  were  preceded  by  a  devo- 
tional meeting  at  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  commencing  at 
nine  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  church 
was  well  filled,  and  the  services,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  prayer  and 
praise,  were  characterized  by  great  solemnity.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  pas- 
tor of  the  church,  conducted  the  meeting,  and  the  congregation  were  led  in 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the 
Rev.  C,  Dallas  Marston,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Rarayan  Sheshadri,  of 
Bombay,  India. 

This  devotional  service  was  held  at  the  same  place  and  hour  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  of  the  Conference ;  and  as  brethren  of  different  names,  and 
from  various  quarters  of  the  world,  bowed  together  before  the  common 
mercy-scat,  the  feeling  of  every  heart  was,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  It  was  a  service  that  drew  heart  to  heart,  and  all  hearts  to  Christ, 
and  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  duties  of  each  day, 

pnOCEEDIKGS  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY, 
At  ten  o'clock  a.m.  the  Conference  assembled  in  Association  Hall,  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  in  the  chair.     As  on  the  previous  day,  the  hall  was  thronged 
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to  its  Utmost  capacity,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Tlie 
exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  in  tte  Frencli  language  by  the  Ecv. 
Franck  Coulin,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the  President  was  about  to 
introduce  the  first  speaker,  when  a  note  was  handed  to  him  stating  that  the 
multitude  who  were  unable  to  enter  the  already  over-crowded  hall  desired 
that  another  meeting  should  be  organized  in  one  of  the  neighboring  church- 
es. Arrangements  were  made  upon  the  spot  for  the  opening  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  wblch  meetings  were  held  both  morning 
and  afternoon. 
The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CHEISTIAN  UNION," 
and  the  first  speaker  at  Association  Hall  was  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Unity 
of  the  Church  based  on  Personal  Union  with  Christ."  It  had  been  expected 
that  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  would  address  the  Con- 
ference on  the  same  topic,  but  illness  compelled  him,  at  the  last  hour,  to  de- 
cline the  service,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  His  place,  however,  was  ably 
filled  by  the  Kev.  G.  R  Crooks,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  The  Rev.  Eliphalet 
Nott  Potter,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  and 
the  Eev.  0.  Dallas  Marston,  M.A.,  of  London,  presented  papers  on  "The 
Communion  of  Saints:  Modes  of  its  Promotion  and  Manifestation."  The 
Very  Eev.  E.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  spoke  on  "  Christian 
Union  consistent  with  Denominational  Distinctions." 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Eight  Eev.  Gregory  T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  of  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  treated  the  same  topic,  prefacing  hia  address  with  a  fitting  allu- 
sion to  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  late  Bishop  M'llvaine,  of  Ohio,  who  during 
his  lifetime  bad  cherished  and  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance.  The  Eev.  W.  Noel,  of  Berlin,  then  delivered  an  address,  in 
tlie  German  language,  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  pro- 
moting the  Spirit  of  Christian  Union ;"  and  was  followed  by  the  Eev.  Emilc 
F.  Cook,  B.A.,  of  Paris,  on  "  The  Evangelical  Alliance  in  France,"  and  the 
Eev.  F.W.Conrad,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "Interchange  of  Pulpits."  The 
exercises  were  then  concluded  with  the  benediction,  in  French  and  English, 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Eev. 
Alexis  Caswell,  D.D.,  of  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  presided  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  Hon.  Felix  R  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  after- 
noon. At  the  morning  session  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  David  Ma- 
clise,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  after  which  the  Eev,  Mr.  Marston  and  the  Eev. 
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Dr.  Conrad  read  the  papers  subsequently  read  by  tbem  in  Association  Ilall ; 
the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri  gave  an  affecting  account  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  of  his  mission  work  in  India ;  and  the  Rev.  Fritz  Fliedner, 
of  Madrid,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "  Evangelization  in  Spain."  The  bene- 
diction by  Rev.  Mr.  Sheshadri  concluded  the  exercises. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  Ormiston, 
D,D.,  of  New  York,  Bishop  Bedell  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  read  the  papers 
presented  by  them  in  Association  Hall;  the  Rev.  H.  Wilkes,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Montreal,  delivered  an  impromptu  address  on  the  "State  of  Religion  in 
Canada;"  and  the  Eev,  H.  Kmnimacher  spoke  of  "Inner  Missions  in  Ger- 
many," and  afterward  pronounced  the  benediction,  in  the  German  language. 

SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

On  Sunday,  October  5,  the  pulpits  of  very  many  of  the  evangelical  church- 
es of  New  York  and  vicinity  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  Conference, 
who  were  heard  by  large  and  attentive  audiences. 

In  the  evening  two  public  meetings  were  held,  commencing  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock:  the  one  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  other  in  Steinway 
Hall.  Long  before  the  doors  of  these  edifices  were  opened,  throngs  of  peo- 
ple blocked  the  sidewalks,  and  extended  even  to  the  middle  of  the  streets  in 
front;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  doors  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  many 
in  despair  gave  up  all  effort  to  enter.  Both  buildings  were  soon  packed  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  at  least  8000  persons,  probably,  were  present  at 
the  two  meetings,  while  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Hon,  Felix  R  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  presided.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  commenced 
with  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "  Come,  thou  Almighty  King,"  af^er  which 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury  read  the  143d  Psalm,  and  led  the  assembly  in 
prayer.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Brunot,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  intro- 
duced, in  succession,  the  following  speakers :  Eev.  Robert  Knox,  D.D.,  of 
Belfast,  Ireland ;  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  Bombay,  India ;  Rev.  Franck 
Coulin,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  who  spoke  in  French;  Rev.  Moses 
D.  Hoge,  RD.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Rev.  W.  IL  Fremantle,  of  London ; 
Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  of  Dublin,  Ireland ;  Rev.  T.  Lorriaux,  B.D.,  of  Paris ; 
Rev.  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D,,  of  London ;  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  and  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  London.  During  the  progress 
of  the  meeting  two  hymns  were  sung,  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with 
the  doxology,  and  the  benediction  by  the  venerable  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  of 
New  York. 

At  Steinway  Ilall,  the  Don,  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  pre- 
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sided;  and  after  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus' 
name,"  prayer  was  offered,  and  the  following  speakers  were  successively  in- 
troduced: Rev.  Richard  Smyth,  D.D.,  of  Londonderry,  Ireland;  llev.  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Leathes,  of  King's  College,  London ;  Eev.  L,  C.  Berkeley,  of 
Lurgan,  Ireland ;  the  Dean  of  Canterbury ;  Hugh  Miller,  M.D.,  of  Bloom- 
field,  Scotland ;  Eev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  India ;  and  Hon.  George  H. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia.  Several  hymns  were  sung  between  the  addresses ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Eev.  Professor  J.  F.  Astie,  of  Lausanne, 
Kwifiierland,  offered  prayer,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Eev. 
H.  Krummacher,  of  Brandenburg,  Germany. 

PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EOURTII  DAY. 

On  Monday,  October  6,  the  Conference  held  two  sectional  meetings,  the 
attendance  at  both  of  which  showed  not  only  that  there  was  no  abatement 
in  the  interest  with  which  the  public  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, hut  that  this  interest  was  increasing  in  intensity. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CHEISTIANITY  AND  ITS  ANTAGONISMS." 

The  First  Section,  which  met  in  Association  Hall,  morning  and  afternoon, 

discussing  it  in  its  Theological  bearings ;  and  the  Second  Section,  which  met 

in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  morning  and  afternoon,  discussing 

it  from  a  Philosophical  point  of  view. 

At  Association  Hall,  President  "Woolsey  took  the  chair  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
called  upon  Bishop  Campbell,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  to  lead  in  prayer. 

Before  the  business  of  the  day  was  commenced,  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  read  a  communication  from  the  American  Bible  Society, 
offering  to  each  foreign  delegate  to  the  Conference,  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
visit  to  this  country,  a  copy  of  one  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published 
by  the  society;  also,  an  invitation  from  the  Managers  of  the  American 
Institute  to  the  delegates  to  visit  their  Exhibition  gratuitously.  The  Eev. 
0.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  invited  the  delegates  to  visit  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  as  the  guests  of  the  Metropolitan  Branch 
of  the  United  States  Alliance,  after  their  visit  to  Philadelphia.  The  Gen- 
eral Secretary  announced  that  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Stuart,  of  the  house  of  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart,  carriages  would  he  at  the  door  of 
Association  Building  on  Wednesday,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  for  sucli  of  the 
European  delegates  as  desired  to  visit  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  Prospect 
Park,  in  Brooklyn.     Af\er  the  applause  that  greeted  these  invitations  had 
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subsided,  the  delivery  of  the  papers  announced  in  the  programme  of  the  day 
was  begun. 

The  Kcv,  Professor  Stanley  Leatbes,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Pro- 
fessor Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  Prussia,  read 
papers  on  the  "Best  Methods  of  counteracting  Modern  Infidelity;"  and 
President  W.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  "  American  Infidelity ;  its  Factors  and  Phases." 

At  the  aflernoon  session,  the  Eev.  E.  A.  Wasbbnrn,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
and  Professor  Paul  Zimmermann,  D.D.,  of  Lcipsic,  Germany,  read  papers 
on  "Eeason  and  Faith;"  Professor  Felix  Bovet,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland, 
read  a  paper,  in  the  French  language,  on  "Cbristianity  and  the  Gospel;" 
and  the  Eev.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  D.D.,  of  Botterdam,  read  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  Conference  by  Professor  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.,  of  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  Holland,  on  "The  Gospel  History  and  Modern  Criticism."  A 
paper  prepared  by  the  Eev.  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  of  Berwick,  England,  on 
"  The  Causes  of,  and  Best  Methods  of  counteracting  Modern  Infidelity,"  was 
presented:  owing  to  want  of  time,  it  was  not  read,  but  is  printed  in  this 
volume.  The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction  by  President  Potter, 
of  Union  College,  New  York. 

At  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Eev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.D., 
of  Providence,  Ebode  Island,  occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  President  S.  G.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  New  York.  Papers  were  read  by  President  James  M'Cosb,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  on  "Tbe  Eeligious  Aspects  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Development;"  by  Principal  Dawson,  LL.D.,  of  M'Gill  College, 
Montreal,  on  "Primitive  Man  and  Revelation;"  and  by  Professor  C.  P. 
Krauth,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  The  Strength  and  "Weakness  of  Ideal- 
ism." 

Dr.  M'Cosb 'a  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting  and  animated  discussion, 
in  which  Eev.  G,  W.  Weldon,  M.A.,  of  London,  Eev.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Prince- 
ton, and  Eev.  Dr.  J.  C.Brown,  of  Berwick,  England,  took  part;  and  Professor 
Guyot,  of  Princeton,  followed  Dr.  Dawson's  paper  with  some  remarks. 

In  the  afternoon,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  Arnold  Henry  Guyot, 
LL.D.,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  on  "  Cosmogony  and  the  Bi- 
ble;" by  President  J,  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  ofLancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on  "Chris- 
tianity and  Humanity;"  and  by  Professor  Edmund  Spiess,  Ph.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Jena,  Germany,  on  "  The  Comparative  Study  of  Eeligions." 

As  in  the  morning,  interesting  discussions  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers,  in  which  President  M'Cosh,  of  Princeton,  Principal  Dawson,  of 
Montreal,  Eev.  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  Eev.  Alexander  Burnett,  of  Abcr- 
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deeti,  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  of  China,  and  President  Aiide]-son,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  took  part.  The  session  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  bene- 
diction by  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.D.,  of  Newark,  New  Jerecy. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  French  meeting  was  held  in 
Association  Hall.  The  weather  through  the  day  had  been  unpleasant— it 
was  the  only  inclement  day  during  the  entire  sessions  of  the  Conference — 
and  the  rain  at  night  threatened  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  gathering 
of  OLir  French  brethren.  But  the  hall  was  well  filled.  Professor  Felix 
Bovet,  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  was  called  to  preside,  and,  after  addresses 
of  welcome  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  in  the  English 
language,  and  Professor  Elie  Charlier,  of  New  York,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, interesting  addresses  were  made  in  French  by  Professor  Bovet,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Decoppct,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisch,  of  Paris ;  by  the  Eev.  M.  Le- 
li^vre,  of  Nimes ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  Boegner,  of  Strasbourg ;  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Anet  and  the  Rev.  E.  Rochedieu,  of  Brussels;  and  by  Professor  Pronier 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva. 

The  key-note  of  the  meeting  M'as  struck  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his 
opening  address  of  welcome,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Mb.  Chairman,  Dear  Friends,  and  Brethren,— In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  your  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  have  the  honor  and 
pleasure  to  open  your  proceedings,  and  to  extend  to  you  all,  in  behalf  of  the 
Evangclieal  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  churches, 
our  homes,  and  our  hearts.  We  deeply  regret  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  Guillanme  Monod,  Pressens^  Bersier,  Rosseeuw  St.  Ililaire,  Babut,  and 
Godet,  who  are,  however,  present  with  us  in  spirit  and  prayer,  and  who 
charged  me  with  their  best  wishes  for  the  Conference.  We  appreciate  your 
presence  all  the  more  since  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  you  to  leave  your 
post  of  duty.  No  delegation  is  better  entitled  to  our  affectionate  regard 
and  sympathy  than  the  delegation  from  "la  belle  France,"  and  my  own 
native  Switzerland. 

"As  Americans,  we  can  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
France  for  her  eiScient  aid  in  achieving  oar  national  independence ;  and  your 
Lafayette  is  one  of  our  household  words,  in  inseparable  union  with  the  name 
of  him  who  is  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen." Nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  Switzerland  for  giving  us  such 
statesmen  as  Gallatin,  and  such  scholars  as  Agassiz  and  Guyot,  and  the 
model  of  a  republic  that  rests  on  popular  self-government,  and  combines 
the  advantages  of  national  sovereignty  and  State  independence,  or  of  a  cen- 
tralized and  confederate  government. 
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"As  Protestants  we  shnll  always  remember  that  France,  in  the  person  of 
John  Calvin,  gave  to  the  world  the  foremost  theologian,  legislator,  and  dis- 
ciplinarian of  the  Reformation,  and  in  the  Huguenots  a  race  of  Christian 
heroes,  who,  liiie  the  Puritan  Fathers  of  New  England,  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  their  sacred  convictions,  and  became  the  benefactors  of  every  Prot- 
estant country.  We  boast  of  the  Huguenot  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins 
of  many  of  the  first  families  in  America.  Coming  to  our  own  times,  the 
writings  of  your  G-uizot,  Monod,  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Pressense,  Godet,  Vinet, 
are  as  much  appreciated  among  us  as  in  their  native  land,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  scholars  and  working  men  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Protestant  Church  of  France  has  been  like  a  burning  bush 
in  the  wilderness,  and  stands  to  this  day  a,  living  monument  of  God's  pro- 
tecting care  and  the  unconquerable  power  of  truth;  it  is  miraculously  pre- 
served, after  centuries  of  persecution,  for  a  better  future. 

"  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  early  life  to  be  brought  in  personal  con- 
tact with  your  Vinet — the  Protestant  Pascal;  with  Merle  d'Aubign^ — the 
historian  of  the  Reformation,  whose  widow  intrusted  to  me  his  testamentary 
words  to  this  Conference;  with  the  saintly  Adolph  Monod,  in  -whoso  socie- 
ty I  spent  several  of  the  most  delightful  days  of  my  life ;  with  Godet,  the 
commentator  on  St.  John  and  St.  Luke,  who  was  my  most  intimate  friend 
when  we  studied  in  the  University ;  with  Guyot,  who  is  now  our  own,  like 
his  friend  and  fellow-townsman  Agassiz;  and  with  yourself,  Mr,  Chairman, 
who  gave  us  such  a  charming  book  on  your  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
In  this  intercourse  I  formed  the  early  conviction  that  the  natural  charms  of 
the  French  character,  when  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  types  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 

"In  the  providence  of  God,  France  has  recently  passed  through  a  furnace 
of  affliction.     But  this  is  only  a  passing  cloud : 

"Behind  a  frowning  Providence, 
God  hides  a  smiling  face." 

In  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  the  deepest  humiliation  is 
sometimes  the  richest  blessing  in  disguise.  Already  has  France  astonished 
the  world  with  a  proof  of  her  recuperative  energy  and  inexhaustible  mate- 
rial resources.  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  soon  astonish  the  Church  by  a 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration,  and  outshine  the  glory  of  bloody  victories 
by  the  nobler  and  more  enduring  glory  of  general  education,  self-governing 
liberty,  and  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel  of  peace." 

In  the  addresses  grateful  allusion  was  made  to  the  warm  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  the  French-speaking  countries  of  Eu- 
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rope,  and  the  earnest  Lope  was  expressed  by  more  than  one  speaker  that 
France  might  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  Western  Kepubhc,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  spiritual  light 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  our  Welsh  population  was  also  held  on  this 
evening,  at  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Thirteenth  Street,  at  which 
the  Eev. n. Powell,  pastor  of  the  church,  presided;  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Eev.  John  Evans,  of  Liverpool,  and  by  several  resident  cler- 
gymen of  Welsh  parentage. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIFTJI  DAY. 

On  Tuesday,  October  7,  so  many  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  held 
simultaneously  as  to  greatly  embarrass  those  who  wished  to  hear  certain 
speakers,  but  who  found  it  impossible  to  he  in  several  places  at  the  same 
time.  Sectional  meetings  were  held  in  Association  Hall,  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening ;  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  morning  and 
evening;  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  afternoon: 
and  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  in  the  evening;  and  a  children's  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  Street,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CHRISTIAN  LIFE." 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  First  Section  in  Association  Hall,  President 
Woolsey  in  the  chair,  the  blessing  of  God  was  invoked  by  the  Hev.  J.  C. 
Harrison,  of  London. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  the  Erie  Eailway,  offering  a  free  ex- 
cursion to  all  of  the  delegates  to  Niagara  Falls  and  back.  A  communica- 
tion was  read  from  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  New  Yori;,  inviting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  in  the  name  of  the  authorities  of  the  city,  to  visit 
the  Public  Institutions  of  New  York.  This  invitation  was  unanimously 
extended  by  the  Common  Council,  in  response  to  the  following  message 
from  the  Mayor: 

Maror's  Office,  New  Yort,  Oelobor  G,  1873. 
To  the  Honorable  Hie  Common  Council. 

Gentlemen, — The  Evangelical  Alliance,  composed  of  delegates  from 
various  Christian  bodies  throughout  the  world,  is  now  holding  a  Conference 
in  this  city.  The  assembly  includes  gentlemen  from  Canada,  Europe,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  who  occupy  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility, 
and  are  eminent  at  home  and  abroad  for  learning,  piety,  and  active  benev- 
olence. 

Among  the  subjects  in  which  they  will  naturally  feel  a  deep  interest,  and 
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■wliicli  will  occupy  their  attention,  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  the  large 
class  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal  among  us;  and,  as  many  of  these 
gentlemen  visit  our  city  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  people  of  this  city,  through  their  representatives,  should  ex- 
tend to  them  an  invitation  to  visit  our  justly  celebrated  institutions,  and  ac- 
quaint themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  with  their  practical  operations. 

As  many  of  these  delegates  come  from  nationalities  in  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  own  citizens  were  reared,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they 
should  not  return  to  their  firesides  with  any  existing  prejudices  against  our 
form  of  government,  but  -with  pleasant  memories,  and  inereased  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  land  which  is  now  the  home  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
with  which  the  portion  of  the  world  they  represent  is  so  closely  identifled 
by  social  and  commercial  tics. 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Havemever. 

On  motion  of  the  Eev.  C.  Dallas  Marston,  M.A.,  of  London,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  New  York,  and  to  the  Eric 
Railway  Company,  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  with  its  business,  and  papers  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  William  Arnot,  of  Edinburgh,  on  "  The  Relation  between  Doc- 
trine and  Life;"  and  by  the  Rev,  Eichard  Fuller,  D.D,,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, and  the  Rev.  William  Nast,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  "Personal 
Religion:  its  Aids  and  Hinderances." 

It  was  not  the  intention  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Association  Hall  in  the 
afternoon ;  but,  as  the  overflow  of  people  from  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  a  sectional  meeting  was  to  be  held,  drifted  into  the 
hall  and  completely  filled  it,  a  meeting  was  improvised,  at  which  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Eeccher,  of 
Brooklyn,  delivered,  substantially,  the  addresses  afterward  delivered  by 
them  in  the  Madison  Square  Church,  on  "  The  Pulpit  of  the  Age ;"  and  the 
Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  being  suddenly  called  on,  spoke  on  the 
same  subject. 

At  the  evening  session,  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  William  Patton,  D.D., 
of  New  Haven,  papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Rev.  Professor  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  "Family  Religion;"  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Pat- 
ton,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  "Revivals  of  Religion;  how  to  make 
them  Productive  of  Permanent  Good;"  and  by  President  M.  B.  Anderson, 
LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  New  York,  on  "  The  Right  Use  of 
Wealth." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Section,  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episopal 
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Church,  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.D.,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  presided,  and  the  exercises  were  commenced  witli  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenldns,  D.D.,  of  London.  Papers  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Rigg,  D.D.,  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  School,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, on  "Secular  and  Religious  Education;"  and  by  President  Noah  Por- 
ter, D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  "  Modern  Lit- 
erature in  its  Relation  to  Christianity."  The  paper  of  Dr.  Rigg  called  forth 
a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  President  Potter,  of  Union  College,  President 
M'Cosh,  of  Princeton  College,  and  James  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  and  J.  Carwell 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  London,  took  part. 

.  At  the  meeting  of  this  section  in  the  evening,  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
of  New  York,  presided ;  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J,  C,  Brown, 
LL.D.,  of  Berwick,  England.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  L,  Simpson, 
D.D.,  of  Derby,  England,  on  "Modern  Literature  and  Christianity;"  after 
which  remarks  were  made  on  the  same  topic  by  the  Rev.  William  Ormis- 
ton,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Crook,  LL.D.,  of  Belfast.  The  first  topic  of  the  morning  session,  "Secu- 
lar and  Religious  Education,"  was  then  resumed,  and  the  discussion  of  it 
was  continued  by  the  Rev.  E.  0.  Haven,  D.D,,  the  Rev.  William  Ormiston, 
D.D.,  and  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York;  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Con- 
rad, D.D.,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  of  London ;  President  S.  G. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York ;  and  the  Rev  L.  E.  Berkeley, 
of  Lurgan,  Ireland.  The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 

The  Third  Section  met  in  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  galleries  were  occupied  by  students  of  the- 
ological seminaries  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  the  whole  church  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  President  Woolsey  introduced  Charles  Eeed, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  of  London,  as  chairman,  who,  after  a  brief  address,  announced  as 
the  topic  of  the  afternoon  "The  Pulpit  of  the  Age."  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  of  London ;  Professor  D.  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey ;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Eeecher,  of  Brooklyn.  After  the  singing  of  the  doxology, 
the  audience  was  dismissed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher. 

At  the  meeting  for  children,  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street, 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Hepwortb,  pastor  of  the  church,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional exercises ;  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Narayan  She- 
shadri,  of  India.  The  large  church  was  well  filled  with  an  audience  com- 
posed partly  of  children  and  partly  of  adults,  all  equally  interested  in  the 
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remarkable  man  whom  God  baa  raised  from  idolatry  to  be  a  teacher  of 
Cbrialians  in  a  Christian  land. 

The  Fourth  Section  met  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Charles  Eeed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  London,  in  the  chair. 
After  an  anthem,  beautifully  rendered  by  the  choir  of  the  church,  the  Ecv. 
A.  T.  Pierson,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  led  in  prayer.  The  topic  of  the  evening 
was  "Sunday-schools,"  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Richard 
Kewton,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Eev.  Nathaniel  Weiss,  of  Paris,  the  Rev. 
J.  R  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  London. 
This  meeting  was  especially  attractive  to  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  Sunday-school  work,  and  they  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Not  only 
was  every  seat  in  the  church  occupied,  but  the  aisles  and  passages  were 
crowded  with  those  whose  interest  in  the  addresses  led  them  to  stand  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  long  service. 

Thus  the  eight  meetings  of  the  day  closed,  sending  to  their  homes  thou- 
sands of  hearers  vrith  hearts  stimulated  to  seek  for  higher  attainments  in 
that  "Christian  Life"  which  had  been  the  theme  of  the  day. 

riiOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  DAY. 

On  Wednesday,  October  8,  three  sectional  meetings  were  held:  the  first 
at  Association  Hall ;  the  second  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
and  the  third  at  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  These  meet- 
ings were  confined  to  the  morning,  the  afternoon  being  left  free  for  the 
ride  to  Greenwood  Cemetery  and  Prospect  Park,  and  the  evening  for  a 
reception  and  public  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  Brooklyn. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"ROMANISM  AND  PROTESTANTISM." 
At  Association  Hall  the  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Prime,  General  Secretary,  presented  messages  of  greeting  to 
the  Conference,  sent  by  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Maine,  then  in  convention  at 
Auburn,  Maine.  Papers  were  then  read  by  Professor  I.  A.  Dorner,  D.D.,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  on  "The  liifallibilism  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  Nominal  Protestantism;"  by  the  Eev.  George 
Fisch,  D.D.,  of  Paris,  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Popery  in  France ;"  and 
by  the  Eev.  Leopold  Witte,  of  Cothen,  Prussia,  on  "  Ultramontanism  and 
the  Four  Prussian  Church  Laws,"  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Fisch,  of  Paris. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Section,  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill,  of  London,  presided;  and  prayer  was 
oifered  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  of  London.  Papers  were  read  hy 
Professor  W.  Krafft,  D.D.,  of  the  Univci-sity  of  Bonn,  Prussia,  on  "The 
Vatican  Council  and  the  Old  Catholic  Movement;"  by  the  Eev.  Professor 
C.  Pronier,  of  the  Free  Church  Theological  Seminary,  Geneva,  on  "  Roman 
Catholicism  in  Switzerland  since  the  Proclamation  of  the  Syllabus;"  and 
by  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Stori-s,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  "The  Appeal 
of  Eomanism  to  Educated  Protestants." 

Eev.  Dr.  Schaff,  after  some  introductory  remarks,  read  a  paper  from  the 
Old  Catholic  Congress,  recently  held  at  Constance,  signed  by  Bishop  Eein- 
kens  and  othei-s,  and  addressed  to  the  General  Conference,  and  a  letter  from 
PCire  Ilyacinthe,  of  Geneva,  to  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
These  letters  arc  in  this  volume.  The  session  was  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  the  Rev.  W.  Ives  Budington,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Section,  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  lion.  William  A.  Buckingham,  ex-Governor  of  Connecticut,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Prayer  was  offered,  in  the  French  language,  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Coulin,  of  Geneva,  after  which  the  programme  was  as  follows :  "  Roman  and 
Eeformed  Doctrines  of  Justification  contrasted,"  by  Eight  Rev.  George  D. 
Cummins,  D.D.,  of  Kentucky;  "Protestantism,  Etimanism,  and  Modern  Civ- 
ilization," by  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut ;  "  The  Evangelization  of  France,"  by  the  Eev.  T.  Lorriaux,  B.D., 
of  Paris;  "How  shall  Protestant  Ministers  best  meet  the  Demands  of  the 
Present  Age  ?"  by  the  Eev.  Franck  Coulin,  D.D.,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland ; 
"Christian  Liberty,"  by  President  Alvah  Eovey,  D.D.,  of  the  Newton  The- 
ological Institution,  Massachusetts.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
President  Hovey. 

In  the  aflcrnoon  the  foreign  delegates  visited  Greenwood  Cemetery  and 
Prospect  Park,  in  Brooklyn.  At  two  o'clock,  carriages  kindly  provided  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Stuart,  of  New  York,  were  at  the  door,  and  the  excursion 
was  highly  enjoyed  by  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

After  this  pleasant  ride,  the  delegates  were  taken  to  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic in  Brooklyn,  and  were  entertained  at  dinner  with  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Brooklyn. 

As  multitudes  who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Confer- 
ence could  not  make  the  excursion,  devotional  meetings  were  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  commencing  at  two  o'clock.  At  the  former  place,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Sheshadri  preached,  and  at  the  latter  Rev.  Wm.  Arnot,  both  churches  being 
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filled  to  overflowing,  and  both  audiences  greatly  edified  by  the  discourses 
that  were  delivered, 

Brooklyn  Meeting. 
At  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  popular  meeting  that  bad 
been  arranged  for  Brooklyn  took  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
multitudes  that  attended,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  was  manifested,  showed 
that  the  citizens  of  our  sister  city  were  not  a  whit  behind  those  of  New 
York  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Conference.  The  stage  was  tastefully 
draped  on  the  sides  and  rear  with  the  flags  of  the  various  nations  repre- 
sented, and  was  occupied  by  the  delegates  and  invited  guests.  The  Eev. 
R  S.  Storrs,  D.D,,  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief  but  elo- 
quent address.  The  hymn,  "Come,  thou  Almighty  King,"  was  sung,  and 
the  assembly  was  led  in  prayer  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Spirited  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  Eev.  Matteo  Prochct,  of  Italy ;  Lord  Alfred  S. 
Churchill,  of  London ;  the  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn ;  the  Kev. 
John  Stoughton,  D.D,,  of  London;  the  Eev.  George  M.  Grant,  of  Nova 
Scotia;  thcEev.  John  Hall, D.D.,  of  New  York;  theRcv.Narayan  Shcshadri, 
of  India ;  and  the  Kev.  C.  Stovel,  of  London.  The  addresses  were  all  of  a 
popular  nature,  abounding  in  humor,  but  more  in  serious  thoughts  that 
moved  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard ;  and  at  a  late  hour  the  audience  retired, 
feeling  that  the  evening  had  been  one  of  rare  enjoyment. 

I'ROCEEDIKGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 

On  Thursday,  October  9,  three  sectional  meetings  were  held :  the  first 
in  Association  Hall,  morning  and  afternoon ;  the  second  in  St.  Paul's  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  morning  and  afternoon ;  and  the  third  at  the  Church 
of  the  Disciples,  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  in  the 
evening. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CnEISTIANXTY  AND  CIVIL  GOVEKNMENT." 
At  Association  Hall,  the  morning  session  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock,  as  usu- 
al, the  President  in  the  chair.  The  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Caswell,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  after  which  a  letter 
was  read  conveying  to  the  Conference  the  greetings  of  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Illinois.  Papers  were  then  read  as  follows:  "The  Church 
and  the  Nation,"  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  M.A.,  of  London ;  "  The  Ee- 
lations  of  Constitution  and  Government  in  the  United  States  to  Religion  " 
bytheEev.T.D."Woolsey,D.D.,LL.D.,ofNcw  Haven,  Connecticut;  "The 
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Sabbath  made  for  Man,  and  his  CoiiseqEent  Eight  to  Legislation  for  serv- 
ing its  Ends,"  by  the  Eev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Williamatown, 
Massachusetts.  Opportunity  being  given  for  discussion,  J.  Carwell  Will- 
iams, Esq.,  of  London,  replied  to  the  views  of  Eev.  Mr.  Fremantle  in  favor 
of  an  established  religion  in  the  State;  and  W.  J.  Menzies,  Esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, supported  them. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  President  Hovey,  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  Massachusetts,  repeated  the  paper  on  "  Christian  Liberty,"  pre- 
viously read  by  him  before  another  section  of  the  Conference;  and  James 
Girdlestone,  Esq.,  of  London,  delivered  an  address  on  "  Legislation  on  Moral 
Questions."  The  papers  assigned  to  this  section  being  now  finished,  volun- 
teer remarks  on  the  general  topic  of  the  day  were  called  for,  in  response  to 
which  Hon.  Felix  E.  Erunot,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eev.  T. 
P.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  express  recogni- 
tion of  God  in  the  written  constitutions  of  Christian  governments;  and  the 
Eev.  G.  M.  Grant,  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Simpson, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Eev.  David  Inglis,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "  Church  and  State." 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  the  Eev.  H  C.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia, 
gave  notice  of  the  arrangements  made  for  the  visit  of  the  delegates  to  Phil- 
adelphia, whereupon  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  akd  Gentlemen,— After  the  announce- 
ment just  heard,  I  think  the  delegates,  both  American  and  foreign— I  don't 
consider  myself  of  the  foreign  party— ought  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailway  Company'-,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  they 
have  made  preparations  for  our  pleasure  and  comfort.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest that  such  a  motion  be  put  to  vote. 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  benediction  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  Chaplain  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Section,  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  the  Eev.  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  presided,  and,  after 
the  usual  devotional  exercises,  the  following  papers  were  read :  "  The  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  Civil  and  Eeligious  Liberty,"  hy  President  W.  H. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  of  Eutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,- New  Jersey ;  "  Evils  of 
a  Union  of  Church  and  State,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL,D.,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  "The  Effects  of  Civil  and  Eeligious  Liberty  on  Chris- 
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tiaiiity,"  by  Professor  D.  E.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Pbiladelphia.  The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction 
by  Professor  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  the  Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  D.D.,  of  Providence, 
presided ;  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  D.D.,  of  New 
York.  Ex-President  Ilopldns,  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  repeat- 
ed the  paper  on  "  Sabbath  Legislation,"  read  by  him  in  the  morning  at  As- 
sociation Hall,  and  a  brief  discussion  followed,  after  which  the  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  benediction. 

The  sectional  meeting  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  Madison  Av- 
enue and  Forty-fifth  Street,  convened  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  Hon.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  acting  as  chairman.  The 
large  church  was  completely  filled,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission. After  prayer  by  the  Eev.  J.  Stanford  Holme,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
Eev.  Professor  J.  F.  Astie,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Free  Church, 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Free  Churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe."  Addresses  on  the  subject  of  "The  Support  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry"  were  then  delivered  by  the  Eev.  Jobn  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New 
York,  the  Eev.  T.  Y.  Killen,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  the  Eev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  of 
Lurgan,  Ireland,  Professor  M.  "W.  Jacobus,  B.C.,  of  the  Western  Theologic- 
al Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  and  Bishop  Cummins,  of  Kentucky. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Eev.  George  H.  Hep- 
worth,  of  New  York. 

Professor  Christlieb,  in  reading  his  paper  on  "  The  best  Methods  of  Coun- 
teracting Modern  Infidelity,"  before  the  Conference,  on  Monday,  the  6th 
inst,  had  omitted  portions  of  it  for  want  of  time.  He  was  requested  to  re- 
peat it  in  full,  and  notice  was  given  that  he  would  comply  with  this  request 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
Church.  Eev.  Dr.  Adams  introduced  the  speaker,  and  for  two  hours  and 
three  quarters  he  held  the  attention  of  a  vast  assembly,  and  many  remained 
standing  during  the  whole  time. 

PUliLIC  INSriTUTIOSS  VISITED. 
In  addition  to  the  meetings  of  Thursday,  the  day  was  rendered  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  a  portion  of  the  delegates  by  a  visit  to  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  city,  tendered  by  the  municipal  authorities.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  its  business,  the  Conference  was  unable  to  adjourn  for  this  ex- 
cursion; but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  delegates,  among  them  those 
especially  interested  in  public  charities  and  in  prison  reform,  met  the  Mayor, 
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the  Commissioners  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  several  members  of 
the  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  Assistant  Aldermen,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  East  River,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  conveyed 
hy  steamboat  to  Blackwell'a,  Randall's,  Hart's,  and  Ward's  islands.  On 
Blackwell's  Island  the  Penitentiary,  Work-house,  Insane  Asylum,  and  Hos- 
pitals were  visited.  On  Eandall's  Island  the  children  of  the-  Orphan  Asy- 
lum were  drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  their  visitors,  and  the  boys  very  cred- 
itably went  through  some  military  exercises  with  their  wooden  muskets. 
Speeches  were  made  to  the  delegates  by  three  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asy- 
lum—Henry Savage,  Thomas  Graham,  and  Emma  Gardner.  Commissioner 
Stern  also  made  a  brief  address,  and  responses  were  made  by  the  Eev.  G. 
W.Weldon  and  the  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Aveling  of  London,  and  Professor 
Henry  A.  Kelson,  D.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  the  school-ship  Mercury,  at 
Hart's  Island,  a  variety  of  nautical  evolutions  were  most  admirably  exe- 
cuted by  the  boys;  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Mayor,  Alderman 
Vance,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  George  Fisch,  of  Paris.  On  Ward's  Island  the  vis- 
itors were  conducted  through  the  building  originally  erected  for  an  inebri- 
ate asylum,  but  now  used  as  an  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers.  In  the  large 
ball  of  this  building  dinner  was  served  to  the  delegates,  after  which  Mayor 
Havemeyer,  the  Eev.  Mattco  Prochet,  of  Genoa,  Professor  Felix  Bovet,  of 
Neuchatel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  made  appropriate 
remarks.  The  company  reached  New  York,  on  their  return,  at  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  where  they  found  carriages  awaiting  them  on  the 
dock,  to  convey  them  to  their  several  places  of  abode.  The  courtesy  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  magnitude  of  the  charities  inspected,  the  admira- 
ble condition  of  the  institutions  visited,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  scenes 
and  events  of  the  day,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  delegates. 

PEOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  I3AY. 

On  Friday,  October  10th,  four  sectional  meetings  were  held :  the  first,  in 
Association  Hall,  morning  and  afternoon;  the  second,  in  St  Paul's  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  morning  and  afternoon;  the  third,  in  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  morning;  and  the  fourth,  in  the  Madi- 
son Square  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  afternoon,  all  of  them  attended  by 
large  and  interested  audiences. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS— FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC." 

At  the  morning  session  in  Association  Hall,  President  Woolsey  in  the 

chair,  prayer  was  offered  by  President  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Dartmouth 
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College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  and  a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Angus,  D.D.,  of  E«gent's  Park  College,  London,  oa  "  The  Duty  of  the 
Churches  in  Relation  to  Missions."  The  Bcv.  Kufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.D,, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  presented  a  paper  on  "Territorial  Divisions  of 
Missionary  Fields  of  Labor,  and  Missionary  Courtesy ;"  and  by  Di-.  Ander- 
son's request  it  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grundemann,  of  Pottsdam,  Germany,  on  "Roman 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  Missions  compared,"  which  was  to  have  been 
read  by  Profes.wr  Christlieb,  was  deferred,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which 
the  translation  of  it  had  come  to  hand.  It  is  published  in  this  volume, 
among  the  papers  of  Friday,  October  10.  Tho  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Eddy, 
D.D.,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Obligations  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Commerce  to  Christian  Missions."  An  opportunity  being  given 
for  impromptu  remarks,  brief  speeches  on  mission  work  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Penrose,  of  Reading,  England ;  Professor  Charles  A.  Blanchard, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  Bombay,  India ;  and  tho 
Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  afternoon  session  was  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  John 
Chambers,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  presented  a  paper 
from  Count  Andreas  von  Bernstorff,  of  Berlin,  on  "Lay  Preaching,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings.  George  A.  Stu- 
art, Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an  address  on  "Lay  Preaching;"  after 
which  IL  Thane  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sang,  with  touching  effect, 
the  hymn,  "Tell  me  the  old,  old  story,"  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  read  a  paper  on  "  City  Mis- 
sions in  Ireland;"  after  which  brief  impromptu  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
missions  were  delivered  by  Professor  Christlieb,  of  Germany,  and  the  Hon. 
Frederick  T.Frelinghuysen,  United  States  Senator,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  of 
Scotland,  sending  a  hearty  "  God-speed  "  to  the  Conference,  and  expressing 
his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  its  sessions.  The  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  second  section,  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  in  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  ex-Governor  William  A.Buckingham,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  United  States  Senator,  presided,  and  the  exercises  were  com- 
menced with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  of  West  Point.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  Bombay,  India,  Hugh 
Miller,  M.D.,  of  Broomfleld,  Scotland,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Woodside,  of 
Northern  India,  on  "  Christianity  among  the  Hindoos,"  "  Obstflcles  to  Mis- 
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sion  Work,"  and  "Women's  Work  in  India;"  by  Bialiop  E.  De  Scliwei- 
nite,  S.T.D.,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvama,  on  "Missions  among  the  lowest 
of  the  Heathen;"  and  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  D.D.,  of  Sonthport,  En- 
gland, formerly  a  missionary  to  India,  npon  the  general  subject  of  missions 
in  India. 

At  the  afternoon  session  papei's  were  read  and  addresses  delivered  by 
the  Kev.  William  Murray,  of  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  on  "Christianity  in  the 
West  Indies;"  by  Hon.  Eelix  R  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  both  connected  with  the  United 
States  Indian  Commission,  on  "Indians  in  the  United  States;"  and  by  the 
Rev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  "  The  Mission  Field 
of  the  South."  The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev. 
i)r.  Hoge. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Third  Section,  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  ten  o'clock  A.M.,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.D.,  of  Kew  York, 
presided ;  and  after  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, a  paper  was  presented  by  the  Eev.  Antonio  Carrasco,  of  Madrid,  on 
"  The  State  of  Religion  in  Spain,"  which  was  delivered  in  Spanish  by  the 
author,  and  translated  by  the  Rev.  Fntz  Fliedner,  also  of  Madrid.  A 
paper  prepared  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  on  "  Mis- 
sions to  the  Oriental  Churches,"  was  read  by  the  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  of 
New  York,  lately  a  missionary  to  Syria.  A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
L.  E.  Berkeley,  of  Lurgan,  Ireland,  on  "Evangelization  in  Ireland."  The 
Eev.  M.  Lelifevre,  of  Nimes,  France,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Evan- 
gelical Home  Mission  of  France,"  which,  at  bis  request,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Emile  Cook,  of  Paris.  The  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  bene- 
diction. 

The  Fourth  Section  met  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Madison 
Square  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  addressed  wholly  by  foreign  mission- 
aries who  were  in  attendance  upon  the  Conference,  each  speaker  being  lim- 
ited to  ten  minutes.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  E.  Bliss, 
of  Constantinople;  the  Rev.  B.  Labarree,  of  Persia;  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Kalo- 
pothakes,  M.D.,  of  Greece ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  India ;  Mr.  W.  Yorke, 
of  the  Dindigal  Training-school,  Madras,  India;  the  Rev.  A.  Grout,  of 
South  Africa ;  the  Eev.  0.  H.  Carpenter,  of  British  Burmah ;  and  the  Eev. 
Justus  Doolittle,  of  China. 

In  the  evening  a  German  popular  meeting  was  held  in  Association  Hall. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff  presided ;  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  Luther's  grand  old  hymn,  "  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  tinser  Gott."  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Edward  Dreier,  of  Neuen  Kirchen,  Hanover;  and 
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the  chairman,  after  some  felicitous  remarks,  introduced  to  tbe  audience  the 
following  speakers:  Professor  Dorner,  of  Berlin;  Professor  Christlieb,  of 
Bonn  ;  Eev.  Paul  Zimmermann,  of  Leipsic ;  Eev.  A.  H.  M.  Held,  of  New 
York  i  and  the  Bev.  George  Zahner,  D.D.,  of  Ohio.  This  meeting,  which 
was  very  fully  attended  by  our  German  fellow-citizens,  was  one  of  great 
interest,  the  topics  presented  by  the  speakers  being  the  vital  questions  of 
German  theology  and  church  life,  with  special  reference  to  the  reciprocal 
relations  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Before  adjourning,  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a  similar  meeting  on  Sunday  evening  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, at  which  opportunity  should  be  given  of  hearing  other  speakers. 

In  the  evening  an  elegant  reception  was  given  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Hon.  William  E.  Dodge,  President  of  the  United  States  Alliance.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and 
many  invited  guests  filled  the  spacious  mansion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  on  Murray 
Hill,  in  Madison  Avenue.  Conversation,  music,  and  refreshments  enliven- 
ed the  evening ;  and  brief  speeches  were  made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Cox, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Sheshadri,  and  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London.  After 
two  or  three  hours  of  delightful  intercourse,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Harrison,  by  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dodge,  offered  prayer,  and  the  guests  soon  after  took  their 
departure. 

PROCEEDIKGS  OF  THE  NINTH  DAY. 

On  Satarday,  October  11th,  the  last  day  of  the  business  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  three  sectional  meetings  were  held:  the  first,  in  Association 
Hall,  morning  and  evening;  the  second  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  morning;  and  the  third  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  morning.  In  addition  to  these,  a  united  session  of  all  the 
sections  was  held  in  Association  Hall,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  general  topic  of  the  day  was 

"CHEISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  EEFOKMS." 
At  the  morning  session  in  Association  Hal!,  the  President  in  the  chair, 
the  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Alfred  Lcc,  D.D.,  of  Del- 
aware. Eev.  Dr.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, extended  to  the  delegates  an  invitation  to  attend,  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, the  dedication  exercises  of  Pardee  Hall,  a  new  building  intended  for 
the  scientific  department  of  the  college,  stating  also  that  free  railway  tick- 
ets would  be  furnished  to  all  who  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend. 

The  Eev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  invited  the  foreign  dele- 
gates to  visit  Central  Park  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference  in  the 
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afternoon,  stating  that  carriages  would  be  at  the  door  of  the  ball  at  that 
tinne  for  their  use. 

President  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  D,D.,  invited  the  delegates  to  visit  Union 
College  at  their  convenience. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  for  these  courtesies,  papers  were  read  by  Hev.  Pro- 
fessor J.  Harris  Jones,  Ph.D.,  of  Trevecca  College,  Wales,  on  "  Christianity 
as  a  Eeforming  Power;"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson,  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  on  "  The  Working  Power  of  the  Church — how  best  to  Utilize  it ;" 
and  by  President  W.  H.  Allen,  LL.D.,  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  on 
'■  The  Labor  Question."  The  reading  of  Dr.  Allen's  paper  was  followed 
with  remarks  on  the  same  topic  by  Professor  L.  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  President  Woolsey,  of  Kew  Haven. 

At  the  sectional  meeting  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Eev.  Cyrus  D.  Poss,  D.D.,  of  New  Tork,  presided ;  and  after  prayer,  papers 
were  read  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Aveling,  of  London,  on  "  Christian  Phi- 
lanthropy ;"  and  by  the  Kev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  on  "The  Lord's  Supper  in  Relation  to  Christian  Union." 
A  paper  on  "  The  Care  of  the  Sick,"  prepared  by  the  late  Count  Agcnor  de 
Gasparin,  of  Geneva,  for  the  Conference  of  1870,  was  read  in  part  by  the  Rev. 
Hervey  D.  Ganse,  of  New  York,  and  may  be  found  in  full  in  this  volume. 
A  few  remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  "  Deaconesses,"  by  the  Rev. 
Fritz  Fliedner,  of  Madrid,  son  of  Pastor  Fliedner,  the  founder  of  the  House 
of  Deaconesses  at  Kaiserwerth,  on  the  Rhine 

At  the  sectional  meeting  held  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Eev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
presided,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  of  New 
York.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  "  Intemperance  and  its  Suppres- 
sion," by  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  on  "Christianity  in  its  Relation  to  Crime  and 
Crimipals;"  by  the  Eev.  Elie  Eobin,  E.D.,  of  Paris,  on  "Industrial  Schools 
as  an  Agency  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime ;"  and  by  Henry  Bergh,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  on  "  Cruelty  to  Animals." 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  important  subject  of  "Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations"  treated  on  Tuesday,  October  7th,  on  which 
day  the  general  topic  was  "  Christian  Life."  But  as  it  was  desirable  that  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York,  and  to  young  men  in  general,  to  be  present  when 
this  subject  was  discussed,  it  was,  by  request,  postponed  to  Saturday  even- 
ing, October  11th,  as  an  occasion  when  a  larger  number  of  young  men 
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could  conveniently  attend.  This  meeting  was,  therefore,  held  subsequently 
to  the  formal  exercises  with  whieli  tlie  business  of  the  Conference  was  closed. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Kew  York,  and  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Conference,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  the  exercises  were  commenced  with  prayer  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Young,  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  A  paper  on  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions" was  read  by  Cephas  Brainerd,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  and  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Aveling,  the  Eev.  John  Stoughton, 
D.D.,  and  George  Vigeon,  Esq.,  of  London ;  the  Eev.  Ilenry  Miller,  of 
Hammersmith,  England ;  the  Kev.  M.  LeliSvrc,  of  Nimes,  France ;  and  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva,  in  the  French  language,  translated  by  Mr.  N. 
Cyr,  of  New  York ;  the  Eev.  Leonard  Anet,  of  Brussels,  Belgium ;  the 
Hon.  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia;  and  H.  Thane  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  also  sang  the  hymn,  "I  love  to  tell  the  Story,"  with 
organ  accompaniment  and  chorus.  The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  bene- 
diction by  the  Eev.  Uenry  Tarrant,  of  Leeds,  England 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  Conference  met  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  President  Woolsey  in  the  chair,  for  the  formal  closing  of  the  bus- 
iness sessions.  Two  verses  were  sung  of  the  hymn  "Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds;"  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  William  Arnot,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland.  The  Eev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  LLD.,  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee,  stated  in  its  behalf  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the  arrangement  of  the  papers, 
and  that  if  there  had  been  any  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  presented  communications  to  the  Committee,  it  was  the  result  of  causes 
which  the  Committee  could  not  control. 

The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  presented  a  report  from  the  Programme  Com- 
mittee recommending  that  various  memorials  which  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  proceedings  to  be  pub- 
lished. These  papei-s  so  ordered  may  be  found  on  pages  730-746  of  Ap- 
pendix TL 

Lord  Alfred  S.  Churchill  read  an  address  from  the  delegates  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  acknowledging  the  hospitalities  received,  and  expressing  a 
most  grateful  appreciation  of  them.  He  accompanied  this  address  with  a 
few  very  happy  remarks,  and  concluded  with  the  prayer  that  the  blessings 
of  God  might  ever  rest  upon  the  Americin  nation. 

The  Eev.  George  Eisch,  D.D.,  of  Paris,  presented  a  similar  address  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and  rejoiced 
to  add  that  they  would  return  to  their  homes  refreshed  and  inspirited. 
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[At  this  point  liotice  was  received  that  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyteriiin 
Church  was  filled  with  an  audience  who  desired  to  have  speakers  sent  to 
them,  and  accordingly  Bishop  Cummins,  Kev.  Dr.  Fisch,  and  others,  by  re- 
quest, proceeded  to  the  Church  to  address  ttiis  second  meeting.] 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dorner  presented  an  address  of  thanks  from  the  German 
delegates,  which  wasread  by  the  Ecv.  Leopold  Witte,  of  Ctithen,  Prussia, 
who  added  that  they  would  give  a  practical  shape  to  their  thanks  if  the 
Conference  would  come  to  Germany. 

The  Rev.  Anson  Green,  D.D.,  of  Toronto,  in  behalf  of  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates, said  that,  though  Canada  was  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire,  they 
claimed  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  themselves,  and  of  sajdng  that  the 
welcome  given  them  had  made  an  impression  upon  them  that  would  never 
be  forgotten.  The  Rev.  George  M.  Grant,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  added 
that,  in  anticipating  their  coming,  the  Canadian  delegates  did  not  know  but 
that  they  might  fall  between  two  stools,  being  recognized  as  neither  "for- 
eign" nor  "home"  delegates;  but  the  result  had  proved  their  fear  to  bo 
groundless,  as  the  kindness  shown  them  could  not  have  been  exceeded. 

As  these  sentiments  were  uttered  the  members  of  the  various  delegations 
matiifested  their  hearty  approval  of  them  by  standing  as  their  several  rep- 
resentatives were  speaking. 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Ormiston,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  he  accompanied  with  appropriate  remarks,  and  which  was 
seconded  and  carried; 

Mesolved,  That  in  view  of  the  great  and  manifold  blessings  of  the  Divine 
Providence  vouchsafed  to  this  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  its  mem- 
bers gratefully  desire  to  record  a  humble  expression  of  devout  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness,  and  to  commend  each  other  to  his 

The  Rev.  William  Arnot,  of  Edinburgh,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  he  supported  in  a  brief  speech,  and  which  was  seconded  and 


Eesolved,  That  the  General  Conference  recognizes  with  great  satisfaction 
the  interest  which  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  vicinity  have  taken  in  the  Evangehcal  Alliance,  which  interest  ap- 
pears to  pervade  the  whole  country. 

The  Ilev.  John  Hall,  H.D.,  of  New  York,  replied  to  this  resolution  in 
behalf  of  the  pastors  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity,  thanliing  the 
delegates  for  the  acceptable  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  them  in  min- 
istering to  their  congregations. 
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The  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London,  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
to  the  families  who  had  so  hospitably  entertained  the  delegates  It  was  the 
prayer  of  all  of  them  that  the  blessing  of  God  might  ever  rest  upon  these 
homes.  The  Eev.  T.  Lorriaiix,  of  Paris,  most  heartily  seconded  this  mo- 
tion, and  spoke,  not  only  of  private  hospitality,  but  also  of  the  gratification 
received  by  the  delegates  in  visiting  the  public  institutions  of  New  York, 
as  the  guests  of  the  city. 

To  this  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  Eev.  T.  D.  An- 
derson, D.D.,  of  New  York,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  families  who  had 
entertained  delegates,  and  who  felt  that  they  had  received  more  than  they 
had  bestowed.  Had  there  not  been  this  interchange  of  social  feeling,  the 
Conference  would  have  lacked  a  most  important  clement  of  influence,  and 
the  delegates  would  have  returned  to  their  homes  without  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship that  now  uiite  them  to  those  who  have  been  their  hosta 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Professor  J.  Harris  Jones,  Ph.D.,  of  Wales,  the  thanks 
of  the  delegates  were  presented  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  New  York,  for  their  hospitalities  to  the  Conference.  Morris  K  Jesup, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Association,  responded  to  this  resolution.  He  said 
that  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  claimed  to  bo  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  on  a  small  scale.  It  numbered  4000  young  men,  band- 
ed together  for  Christian  work,  irrespective  of  sect  or  denomination.  It  was, 
therefore,  fitting  that  the  Association  should  entertain  such  abody  as  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance ;  and  if  their  building  had  been  as  large  as  their  hearts,  there 
would  have  been  ample  room  for  all  who  desired  to  attend  the  Conference. 

The  Rev.  \V.  Ives  Budington,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Hesoh-ed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Alliance  are  due  and  arc  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Press  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  which  has  given  to  the  public, 
at  great  expense,  reports  remarkably  full  and  accurate,  of  the  papers  read 
and  of  the  speeches  uttered  in  this  Assembly,  and  our  acknowledgments 
are  also  made  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  so  generally  shown  of  the  ob- 
jects and  spirit  of  this  Alliance. 

Ou  motion  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Schaff",  of  New  York,  it  was 
Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  presented  to  the  proprie- 
tors and  agents  of  the  several  Transatlantic  steamship  lines  who  so  gener- 
ously furnished  facilities  of  transportation  for  the  foreign  delegates,  and  to 
those  American  railroad  companies  who  so  kindly  proffered  free  excursions 
to  both  foreign  and  American  delegates,  thereby  greatly  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Conference  and  to  the  gratification  of  all  its  members ;  also  to 
the  various  institutions  that  have  extended  courtesies  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference. 
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The  companies,  corporations,  and  institutions  included  in  the  above  reso- 
lution are  as  follows : 

The  Cunard,  White  Star,  Anchor,  Transatlantic,  the  Bremen  Lloyd,  and 
the  Ilaniburg  and  New  York  Ocean  Steamship  Companies. 

The  Erie  Railway  Company;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company;  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Eailroad  Company;  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Eailroad  Company ;  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
Eailroad  Company. 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  New  York ;  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York ;  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  the  Managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  New  York ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New 
York ;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York ;  the  Seaman's  Friends' 
Society,  New  York ;  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  the  American  In- 
stitute, New  York ;  and  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Industrial  Institute. 

On  motion  of  James  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  of  London,  a  resolution  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  Committees  of  the  United  States  Alliance,  for  the  pains 
taken  by  them  to  make  the  Conference  a  success ;  and  to  the  President  and 
other  officers  of  the  Conference  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  responsible  duties. 

This  resolution  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  S.  Iren^us  Prime,  D.D., 
General  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolsey,  the 
Presidents    The  remarks  of  Dr.  Prime  were  as  follows : 

The  labor  which  has  been  devolved  on  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Alliance  in  making  the  preparations  for,  and  in  conducting  the  Conference, 
is  known  to  no  one  better  than  to 'myself.  We  have  anticipated  the  as- 
sembling of  this  Conference  with  intense  interest  and  anxiety,  and  have 
spent  weeks  and  months  and  years  in  perfecting  those  arrangements  which 
have  now  their  final  and,  we  hope,  satisfactory  accomplishment. 

Twice  the  lime  fixed  for  the  Conference  was  unavoidably  postponed, 
and  these  disappointments  greatly  dampened  our  spirits  and  discouraged 
our  efforts.  But  we  did  the  best  we  could.  We  sent  out  our  invitation 
into  all  the  earth,  and  its  remotest  parts  responded.  Those  who  had  the 
most  to  do  with  the  preparations  are  the  most  sensible  of  our  shortcomings. 
We  know  the  want  of  perfect  accommodation  for  each  one  of  the  thousands 
who  have  pressed  at  the  doors  of  every  house  we  have  opened  for  our  meet- 
ings. Gladly  would  we  have  taken  them  all  to  our  assemblies.  We  have 
heard  complaints  from  some  that  they  could  not  have  seats  secured.  And 
those  who  had  secured  seats  have  complained  that  they  could  not  always 
get  them.     But  the  throngs  have  been  so  great,  and  so  far  beyond  the  ex- 
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pectation  of  any  one,  that  some  inconvenience  must  be  suffered.  IIow  small 
has  that  inconvenience  been,  compared  with  the  honor  and  privilege  and 
blessing  of  being  permitted  to  stand,  even  for  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  and  noblest  convention  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  that  was  ever  as- 
sembled upon  this  Continent!  Its  memory  will  be  a  joy  to  us  long  after 
we  have  forgotten  the  discomforts  and  toils  that  have  attended  it. 

There  are  some  laborers  in  this  service  to  whom  thanks  are  eminently 
due;  they  are  the  several  committees,  the  active  working  men  ia  them, 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  buildings,  of  the  hospitality  and  entertainment 
of  guests,  the  programme,  music,  railroad,  and  finance  committees,  and  oth- 
ers, all  of  whom  have  wrought  hard  and  long ;  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  if 
the  arrangements  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  your  approval,  to  those  in- 
defatigable men  your  thanks  are  due.  These  ushers,  whose  duties  have 
been  arduous  and  exhausting,  are  chiefly  students  in  theology,  who  have 
gratuitously  given  their  services,  that  they  might  contribute  to  your  com- 
fort, while  they  themselves  should  now  and  then  get  a  word  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  from  your  lips. 

We  have  all  tried  to  do  our  duty.  Wherein  we  have  failed  in  temper 
and  courtesy,  in  the  midst  of  the  inevitable  difEeulties  of  handling  such  im- 
mense .assemblies  in  so  many  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  humbly 
beg  your  forgiveness.  When  our  turn  comes  to  have  the  Conference  again, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  present  experience,  and  do  it  far  better  than  now. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  been  a  servant  in  this  glorious  Confcrenea  If  it 
had  cost  the  life  of  any  of  us,  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  small.  But  we 
have  all  lived,  and  are  stronger,  wiser,  and  wc  hope  better,  for  the  work. 
From  this  mount  of  service  and  privilege,  we  shall  go  down  to  the  Master's 
work  refreshed  and  quickened,  to  do  and  to  die  where  and  when  we  are 
called. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hal!  moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  especially  to  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Woolsey,  for  the  gentle  firmness  and  graceful  dignity  with  which 
he  had  presided.  This  was  enthusiastically  adopted,  and  President  Wool- 
sey said ; 

Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Conpeeesce, — The  hour  has  come  to 
close  this  meeting,  and  with  it  the  business  sessions  of  the  Conference.  In 
the  few  moments  in  which  I  am  to  address  you,  I  have  to  thank  the  Secre- 
taries for  their  continual  assistance,  without  which  I  could  have  done  noth- 
ing. I  have  the  pleasure,  my  fellow-members  of  the  Conference  from  the 
United  States,  in  your  name,  to  thank  the  foreign  delegates  for  the  rich  in- 
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strnction  they  have  given  us,  and  for  having  come  so  far,  at  no  small  ex- 
pense of  time,  for  our  good.  And  I  have  to  thank  you  all  for  your  great 
interest  in  the  meetings,  and  for  your  readiness  to  comply  with  the  rules 
for  the  observance  of  order. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  have  wc  gained  from  our  attendance  at  these 
meetings?  Estimating  the  papers  presented  as  highly  as  we  may,  has  not 
the  great  gain  been  a  deeper  impression  of  the  unity  of  Christians  than  we 
have  had  before,  of  the  comniunion  of  saints  throughout  the  world,  an  im- 
pression that  may  last  through  our  lives,  and  may  develop  within  us  a  higher 
spirit  of  true  catholicity  than  we  have  had  hitherto  ?  The  remarkable  com- 
munication from  the  "  Old  Catholics  "  that  was  presented  to  us  shows  that 
there  are  those  beyond  the  bounds  of  "Protestantism"  who,  although  widely 
differing  from  us,  recognize  the  same  common  Saviour,  and  have  a  sym- 
pathy with  us.  Suppose,  now,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eome  who  pre- 
served his  connection  with  the  Pope  ehould  come  to  us  and  say,  "  I  am  in- 
deed a  Catholic;  I  can  not  in  conscience  break  away  from  the  Church  of  my 
fathers,  but  I  believe  in  Christ,  and  I  believe  that  j'ou  love  Christ  and  love 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world ;  my  heart  is  with  you,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  sympathy  for  you,"  would  you  not  receive  him?  Would  j^ou 
not,  when  he  said,  "I  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as  you,"  call  him  your  brother?  [Decided 
expressions  of  assent  from  the  members  of  the  Conference.] 

Recall  to  your  minds,  gentlemen,  that  time  in  the  ancient  Church  when  a 
party  announced  the  principle  that  except  the  Gentiles  were  circumcised, 
and  obeyed  the  law  of  Moses,  they  could  not  be  saved. 

Among  those  narrow-minded  Christians  there  were  very  many  good  men 
who  would  have  died  for  Jesus.  There  were  multitudes  who  agreed  with 
the  apostle  Peter — contrary  to  their  own  principle,  really — when  he  said, 
"Wc  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be 
saved,  even  as  they."  For  such  Christians,  who  differ  so  widely  from  us, 
and  yet  in  their  Christian  life  are  one  with  us,  we  will  open  the  door  of  our 
hearts;  we  will  not  drive  them  from  our  assemblies. 

And  may  I  not  ask,  gentlemen,  if  this  meeting  is  not  fitted  to  recall  to 
our  minds  that  vast  assemblage,  that  "great  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"  who  "  stood 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God 
which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  Who  were  these  riiul- 
titudes,  arrayed  in  white  robes?  They  were  those  who  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
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the  Lamb.  Shall  we  not  give  all  diligence  to  wash  our  robes,  and  make 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  that  we  may  form  a  part  of  this  great 
and  ever-increasing  throng?     I  wish  you  all  farewell! 

The  doxology,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  was  then 
sung;  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Ecv.  Anson  Green, D.D.,  of 
Toronto,  Canada;  and  the  Conference,  which  had  been  increasing  in  inter- 
est each  day  of  its  sessions,  and  which  had  awakened  a  growing  enthusiasm 
in  the  multitudes  who  daily  attended  it,  brought  its  regular  business  to  a 
close. 

After  the  adjournment  the  foreign  delegates  rode  to  Central  Park,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Field. 

While  they  were  absent,  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  Alliance 
and  its  Branches  held  a  meeting  in  Association  Hall,  at  which  steps  were 
taken  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Alliance  in  this  country. 

SERVICES  OF  THE  LAST  DAY. 
On  Sunday,  October  12th,  the  last  day  of  the  Conference,  the  delegates 
filled  very  many  of  the  pulpits  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  preaching  every- 
where to  crowded  congregations  with  great  acceptance. 

FAREWELL  SERVICES. 

The  interest  that  had  been  rising  during  the  ten  days  of  the  Conference 
reached  its  height  on  this  last  Sunday  evening,  when  five  places  of  meet- 
ing were  opened,  attended  by  at  least  15,000  persons,  and  yet  not  furnishing 
sufficient  room  for  all  who  desired  to  be  present  Meetings  were  held  from 
seven  to  nine  o'clock,  in  Steinway  Hall,  at  which  the  Kev.  T.  D.  Anderson, 
D.D,,  of  Xew  York,  presided ;  in  Tammany  Hall,  at  which  the  Hon.  George 
IL  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  presided ;  and  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  at  which  the  Eev.  George 
H.  Hepworth,  of  Xew  York,  presided.  At  all  of  these  meetings  interesting 
farewell  addresses  were  delivered  by  members  of  the  Conference,  and  devo- 
tional exercises  were  intermingled.  At  Cooper  Institute  a  crowded  German 
meeting  was  held.  Dr.  Schaff  presided:  and  the  large  audience  listened 
with  the,  deepest  interest  to  valedictory  addresses,  in  their  own  language, 
from  Professor  Krafft,  of  Bonn  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noel,  of  Berlin ;  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Eliedner,  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Witte,  of  Ctithen,  Prussia. 

The  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  commencing  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock.  Tickets  of  admission  were  required  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  evening,  and  nearly  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of 
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the  exercises  the  buildiag  was  densely  crowded  in  every  part,  and  thou- 
sands went  away  unable  to  gain  admission. 

The  Hon.  William  R  Ilavemcyer,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  pre- 
sided, and  introduced  the  services  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Eev.  Thomas  Armitage,  D.R,  of  New  York,  and  the  assem- 
bly united  in  singing  the  hymn,  "Come,  thou  Almighty  King."  Prayer 
was  offered  by  the  Rev.  George  Fjsch,  D.D.,  of  Paris,  who,  in  closing,  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  entire  audience,  by  previous  request,  joining 
with  him  audibly,  each  one  in  Ms  own  language. 

The  Eev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  then  introduced  in  order 
the  following  speakers,  representing  the  various  delegations  from  abroad : 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Cook,  of  Quebec,  Canada ;  the  Eev.  Professor  J.  P.  Astii^,  of 
Lausanne,  Switzerland;  the  Rev.  Emile  Cook,  B.A.,  of  Paris;  the  Eev. 
Matteo  Prochet,  of  Genoa,  Italy;  the  Eev.  William  Arnot,  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland;  the  Eev.Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  Bombay,  India;  Professor  Theo- 
dor  Christlicb,  D.D.,  of  Bonn,  Prussia;  the  Eev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  of  Lur- 
gan,  Ireland;  and  the  Very  Eev.  E.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. 

In  all  of  the  addresses  there  was  a  spirit  of  grateful  satisfaction  with  what 
God  had  wrSught  during  the  Conference;  of  overflowing  affection  for  the 
brethren  with  whom  such  sweet  counsel  had  been  taken ;  of  hearty  good- 
will to  the  country  whose  extent,  and  resources,  and  institutions,  had  been 
looked  upon  with  wonder  and  admiration ;  of  sincere  sorrow  at  the  part- 
ings that  must  now  take  place,  the  more  painful  because  the  intercourse 
had  been  so  pleasing;  of  earnest  desir,e  that  the  Conference  might  result  in 
permanent  good  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and  of  tender  interest  in  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  knowing  not  by  sweet  experi- 
ence the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  salvation. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  delegates  who  had  been  engaged  in  addressing 
the  other  meetings  of  the  evening  had  reached  the  Academy,  and  joined 
their  fellow-members  of  the  Conference  on  the  platform,  preparatory  to 
hearing  the  closing  words  of  farewell.  The  following  hymn  was  sung,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  by  the  Eev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse,  of  New  York : 

By  a  thousand  ways  wo  come, 

A  thousand  ways  we  go ; 
These  in  India  have  their  home, 

And  these  near  Alpine  snow. 
Islanders  of  distant  seas. 

Dwellers  on  the  Western  main. 
Men  of  Britain  and  of  Greece, 

Of  China  and  of  Spain— 
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We  m'e  many,  we  are  one  ; 

For,  bj  one  Spirit  led, 
All  our  paths  together  run, 

Though  o'er  the  earth  they  spread. 
Straight  to  Christ  they  load  for  light ; 

Straight  to  Christ  for  siu  forgiven ; 
Straight  behind  him  through  the  Hght, 

Then,  with  Ilim,  straight  to  heaven. 

Merge  we  then  our  separate  speech, 

To  form  a  common  tong'ie. 
Cease,  ye  discords,  wliile  we  reach 

A  universal  song. 
"Jesus"bethe  name  we  sing! 

Help  us.  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  utmost  lands  shall  rin;;. 

With  tho  glorious  word. 

Hark,  with  shouts  the  saints  on  high 

The  King  of  glory  crown! 
Roll  apart,  oh  solid  sky. 

And  pour  the  anthem  down! 
"Hallelujah  !"    Say,  ye  men. 

Is  it  heaven  or  earth  that  eings  ? 
Shout  the  chorus  hack  again ; 

"Oar  Christ  is  King  of  kings." 

The  Rev.  Noah  Hunt  Sclicnck,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  then  de- 
livered llie  farewell  address,  which  may  be  found  on  page  707  of  this  vol- 
ume. After  the  singing  of  two  verses  of  tlie  hymn,  "I  love  thy  kingdom, 
Lord,"  the  Eev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D,  of  New  York,  offered  the 
final  prayer,  imploring  the  blessing  of  God  on  all  that  had  been  done  by 
the  Conference,  and  commending  the  delegates  to  the  divine  protection  and 
care. 

The  doxology  was  snug, 

"To  God  the  Eathei-,  God  the  Son, 
And  God  the  Spirit,  three  in  one. 
Be  honor,  praise,  and  glory  given 
By  all  on  earth,  and  all  in  heaven." 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  of  New- 
York,  and  the  members  of  the  Conference  separated. 
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EXCURSION  TO  I'EIKCETON  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 
On  Monday  morning,  Octoljcr  IStb,  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence, with  a  number  of  invited  guests,  about  250  in  all,  visited  Princeton 
and  Philadelphia,  in  accordance  witb  the  invitations  to  which  reference  has 
'already  been  made.  A  special  train,  composed  mostly  of  palace  cars,  was 
placed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  their  disposal,  leaving  Jer- 
sey City  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Tlie  weather,  jnst  cool 
enough  for  comfort,  was  bright  and  clear,  the  country  was  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  the  changing  tints  of  autumn,  giving  the  delegates  from  abroad 
a  sight  of  American  scenery  in  October.  The  train  reached  Princeton  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  the  procession  of  visitors,  after  being  received  by 
the  Faculties  of  the  College  and  the  Theological  Seminary,  passed  up  the 
avenue  that  leads  from  the  railroad  station,  the  walk  was  lined  on  both  sides 
by  the  College  students  who  welcomed  the  members,  and  astonished  some 
of  them,  with  their  "Rocket  Cheer."  After  passing  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  the  students,  in  double  row,  stood  uncovered  in  their  honor, 
the  delegates  proceeded  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  where  a  meet- 
ing was  held  for  an  liour.  The  floor  of  the  churcb  was  filled  with  the  cit- 
izens of  Princeton,  and  the  galleries  with  the  students  of  the  two  institu- 
tions. The  venerable  Dr.  Kodge,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  presided, 
and  offered  the  opening  prayer,  after  which  brief  but  pertinent  addresses  were 
made  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  "VV.  Arnot^  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  of  London,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  Eev.  M.  Decoppet,  of  Paris,  and  the  Rev.  Ilenry  Ward  Bcecher, 
of  Brooklyn.  The  delegates  then  spent  half  an  hour  in  inspecting  the  Col- 
lege buildings,  after  which  they  partook  of  a  bountiful  collation  in  the  old 
CoUcgclibrary,  and  returning  to  the  railroad,  journeyed  to  Philadelphia. 

On  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  dele- 
gates were  conveyed  to  Independence  nail,  the  room  in  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  made  by  Congress  in  1776.  Here  Judge  Pierce, 
in  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  welcomed 
them  to  the  city.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  followed  with  a  brief  address 
of  welcome,  in  the  name  of  the  country ;  and  replies  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Dallas  Marston,  of  England,  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  of  Ireland,  the  Rev. 
Matteo  Prochet,  of  Italy,  the  Rev.  George  Flsch,  of  France,  and  the  Eev. 
Narayan  Sheshadri,  of  India,  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  closed  the  exercises 
with  prayer.  As  the  delegates  passed  from  the  hall,  they  all  looked  with 
interest  at  the  old  bell  that  rang  out  the  tidings,  nearly  a  century  ago,  that 
the  country  was  free. 
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From  Independence  Hall  the  delegates  were  conducted  to  the  Continent- 
al Hotel,  where,  after  the  Divine  blessing  by  the  Eev.  Henry  A.  Boardman, 
D.D.,  the  oldest  pastor  in  Philadelphia,  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  dinner, 
furnished  by  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Alliance. 

After  this  repast  was  over,  the  delegates  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  in  Broad  Street,  in  -which  a  public  meeting  was  to  be  held  in 
honor  of  their  visit.  The  hall  was  appropriately  decorated,  the  walls  being 
hung  with  floral  designs,  with  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Huss,  Wycliffe, 
Zwingle,  Knox,  and  Wesley,  in  lettera  of  flowers.  Across  the  stage  there 
was  a  triple  arch,  formed  of  evergreens,  bearing  in  floral  letters  the  mot- 
toes, "All  one  in  Christ," and  "Let  brotherly  love  continue."  The  audience 
present  filled  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  platform  was  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it  of  holding  all  of  the  delegates  who 
were  in  attendance. 

George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Alli- 
ance, presided,  and  afier  the  singing  of  the  doxology,  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London.  Mr.  Stuart  made  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks, and  was  followed  by  ex-Governor  Pollock,  who  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 
Bishop  Simpson,  who  welcomed  them  in  behalf  of  the  churches  of  Phila- 
delphia. Addresses  were  then  made  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev. 
Narayan  Shcshadri,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  Rev.  M.  Cohen 
Stuart,  of  Holland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisch  and  the  Rev.  Emile  Cook,  of  Paris, 
the  Rev.  Emile  Rochedieu,  of  Brussels,  the  Rev.  W.  Arnot,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston,  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Y.  Killen,  of  Belfast. 
These  addresses  were  interspersed  with  hymns,  in  the  singing  of  which  the 
audience  heartily  joined.  Although  it  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  the 
exercises  were  concluded,  the  interest  continued  unabated  to  the  end,  and 
the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  vast  audience  was  fully  equal  to  that 
which  had  characterized  the  series  of  meetings  held  in  New  York. 

Iq  addition  to  the  meeting  in  Horticultural  Hall,  three  others  were  held, 
one  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  opposite  corner,  another  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  third  in  the  Tabernacle  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  hall,  at  afl  of  which  there 
were  full  audiences  and  interesting  addresses. 

After  the  adjournment  of  these  meetings  the  delegates  returned'to  the 
Continental  Hotel,  where  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  Alliance  for  their  entertainment  over  night 
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EXCURSION  TO  WASHINGTON. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  October  14th,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  special  train  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  delegates  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  railways,  and  a  reluctant 
farewell  was  said  to  Philadelphia,  whose  generous  hospitality  had  been  so 
highly  enjoyed.  At  Baltimore  the  delegates  were  met  by  a  deputation 
from  Washington,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Sunderland,  Gray,  Watkins, 
Williams,  and  Cleveland,  who  took  them  in  charge  as  the  guests  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Branch  of  the  United  States  Alliance.  On  reaching  Washington 
they  were  greeted  with  a  peal  from  the  bells  of  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  were  conducted  to  Willard's  Hotel,  where  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Alhance  for  their  entertainment 
while  in  Washington.  Here  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  was  formally  extended  to  them  by  the  Eev.  .0.  H.  Tiffany,  D.D.,  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  and  Governor  Shepherd  tendered 
them  the  hospitalities  and  freedom  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PRESENTATIOS  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  delegates  should  call  upon  the  President 
immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Washington,  as  a  pressing  engagement  called 
him  from  home,  and  he  had  delayed  his  departure  a  few  hours  for  the  sake 
of  this  visit.  Accordingly  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  Executive  man- 
sion, headed  by  Governor  Shepherd,  and  Elchard  Harrington,  Esq.,  Secreta- 
ry of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  arriving,  they  were  received  by  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  Ministers.  Mrs.  Grant,  and  several  other  ladies, 
were  also  present. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tiffany  addressed  the  President,  as  follows : 

Mr  Presidekt,— The  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  has  been  in  session 
at  New  York,  was  a  gathering  of  Christian  men  representing  the  Protestant 
faith.  They  came  from  many  lands  and  uttered  the  mature  thoughts  of 
their  Churches ;  they  deliberated  on  topics  of  common  interest  to  all  Chris- 
tians, and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  thus  great  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  Christian  scholarship,  enthusiasm  awakened  in  Christian  work,  and  the 
ties  of  Christian  fellowship  greatly  strengthened.  The  churches  and  citi- 
zens have  extended  through  the  local  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Allianci' 
an  invitation  to  the  foreign  delegation  to  visit  the  National  Capital.  They 
have  come  in  response  to  that  invitation,  accompanied  by  many  American 
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friends,  and  I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  but  will  first  invite  you  to  join  in  an  invocation,  led  by  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  to  onr  Heavenly  Father, 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  offered  prayer,  invoking  the  blessing  of  Heav- 
en on  this  country,  where  the  Alliance  had  been  so  hospitably  received,  and 
on  its  Chief  Magistrate,  and  praying  that  this  visit  might  lead  to  peace  and 
good-will  among  all  nations  and  all  men. 

President  Grant  replied  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Tiffany's  address  of  introduetioa 
with  his  usual  brevity,  but  his  words  were  to  the  point.  Addressing  the 
delegates,  he  said,  "  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  to  the  capital  of  this  great  nation,  which  I  feel  is  the  freest 
of  nations  to  work  out  the  problem  of  your  mission." 

The  delegates  were  severally  introduced  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  by  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  and  after  the 
ceremony  of  introduction  was  over,  several  brief  addresses  were  mada 
The  delegates  then  withdrew,  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  a  Eepublican  court,  and  gratified  at  the  distinguished  atten- 
tion that  had  been  shown  them. 

In  the  evening  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  Congregational  Church,  which  were  all  densely  crowded,  and  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  a  number  of  the  delegates 

VISIT  TO  THE  CAPITOL  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the  delegates  visited  the  Capitol 
and  the  public  buildings  in  Washington.  While  at  the  Capitol  the  rotun- 
da was  turned  into  a  temple  of  praise,  the  whole  body  of  visitors  joining  in 
the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name;"  then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  East  portico,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Sogers,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  rer  ■ 
peated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Eev.  C.  Dallas  Marston,  M.A.,  of  London, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  both  of  which  the  whole  assembly  reverently  joined 
with  audible  voice,  after  which  the  doxology  was  sung,  "Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow." 

After  visiting  the  various  public  buildings,  so  far  as  time  permitted,  the 
delegates  returned  to  Willard's  Hotel,  and,  at  one  o'clock,  sat  down  to  a 
banquet  given  by  Governor  Shepherd,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Governor,  in  addressing  his  guests,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  am  honored,  gentlemen,  by  your  presence  as  my  guests  to-day.     Al- 
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though  from  want  of  time  the  entertainment  offered  you  may  not  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion,  our  welcome  is  none  the  less  hearty  and  sin- 
cere. Your  visit  to  the  seat  of  government  will  long  be  remembered  by 
our  people,  and  if  you  will  take  with  you  as  agreeable  recollections  of  Wash- 
ington as  you  leave  among  ua  of  yourselves  we  will  be  gratified  indeed. 
We  have  welcomed  you  as  leaders  in  the  great  movement  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  our  race.  We  will  part  with  you  with  wishes  of  God-speed  in  the 
noble  work  which  claims  the  best  energies  of  your  great  minds  and  noble 
hearts.  Our  regret  is  that  your  stay  with  us  is  so  brief  Our  joy  is  that, 
though  brief  your  sojourn,  you  have  inspired  our  people  with  new  zeal  m 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church.  Allow  me  to  conclude  with  this  sen- 
timent :  '  The  Evangelical  Alliance ;  may  its  results  be  equal  to  the  grand- 
eur of  its  conception  and  the  nobleness  of  its  ends.' " 

To  this  address,  appropriate  responses  were  made  by  several  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  after  an  hour  of  happy  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close. 

The  delegates  left  Washington  in  the  afternoon,  returning  to  New  York, 
through  Philadelphia,  or  journeying  southward  or  westward  as  they  pre- 
ferred. 

Many  of  them  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Erie  Hailroad  Company  to  go  and  return  free  of  expense.  A  large  number 
had  visited  the  Falls  before  this  invitation  was  given,  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance of  the  United  States  having  offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  journey 
by  rail  to  all  the  delegates  from  abroad  who  wished  to  make  the  tour. 

Having  spent  as  much  time  in  this  country  as  their  several  duties  at 
home  would  permit,  the  delegates  from  foreign  lands  returned  to  their 
homes,  by  various  lines  of  ocean  steamers,  leaving  behind  them  precious 
memories  of  their  presence  and  labors.  Friendships  hallowed  by  the  grace 
and  service  of  God  were  formed,  to  be  cherished  with  tenderness  through 
life,  and  to  be  revived  and  perpetuated  in  eternity.  Impulses  were  given 
by  their  words  of  power  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  which  will 
never  be  effaced  from  the  thought  of  this  people.  The  families  which  en- 
joyed their  society  count  it  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  have  entertained 
these  angels  of  the  Churches.  And  the  Conference,  the  largest  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  that  has  been  held  in  modern  times,  will  mark  an  era  in 
(he  history  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME, 

By  the  Eev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

[De/k-ered  at  the  Social  Receptiort,  on  Tharsday  Evening,  October  2, 1873,  in  the  Yoting  Men's 
Christian  Association  HaU.'\ 

alone.  It  prolongs  and  perpetufttea  itself  in 
tLe  New.  The  New  is  not  b.  suddon  and  in- 
dependent creation,  liko  fabled  Doloa  made 
to  stand  still  as  the  theatre  of  an  extempo- 
raneous civilization.  It  is  the  growth,  es- 
pansion,  and  continnance  of  the  Old.  Tou 
can  not  travel  on  this  Western  Continent 
without  noticing  that  European  history  has 
notched  itself  into  our  very  soil,  and  chroni- 
cled its  several  stages  of  development  in  the 
names  of  onr  States,  and  cities,  and  towns, 
and  nniversitiea.  Those  who  come  to  us 
from  France  wUl  recall  and  read  the  history 
of  their  native  land  in  names  scattered  all 
over  this  country,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  ou 
the  north,  with  that  Mount  of  Vision  known 
to  us  in  our  English  pronunciation  as  Mont- 
real, away  through  lahe  and  river  to  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  Carolina,  where 
the  Huguenots  left  the  name  of  their  weak 
and  higoted  king,  Charles  IX,  Those  who 
us  Irom  HoDand,  if  they  miss  dike 
and  fog,  snrely  can  not  feel  themselves  far 
from  home  in  this  city  of  New  Aiusterdam 
the  binks  of  that  river  discovered  by 
Dutch  enterprise  Germany  if  she  did  not 
begin  her  migration  so  soon  a^  others  is 
making  up  for  delay  in  the  volume  of  her 
population  hko  t^iat  which  centuries  ago 
iie  sonth  of  Europe  wpreiding  hei 
languige  and  her  industry  oier  this  vast 
dom'im  and  wc  ■nel  ome  to  day  her  repre 
sentitives  to  this  city  of  New  l-trk  is  the 
fourth  l-irgest  Germin  city  m  the  world 
As  for  Great  Bntain  these  household  name? 
of  States  conntiLS  cities  and  colleges— New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vii^nia, 
Esses,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Plymouth,  Dorchester,  Sarvard, 
Tale,  Dartmouth,  William  and  Mary — afford 


I  DEEM  it  a  special  pleasure  and  honor 
that  I  have  been  requested,  in  the  name  of 
the  Christian  people  of  this  country,  to  ad- 
dress a  few  words  of  welcome  to  those  who 
have  gathered  at  this  Conference,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
Some  of  you  have  long  been  known  to  many 
of  ua  as  personal  friends  and  correspondents ; 
others  have  been  gratefully  known  by  their 
works  of  scholarship  and  phUanthropy.  The 
anther  of  a  good  book  is  a  true  cosmopolite. 
He  is  at  home  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  author  of  a  Christian  hymn  sung  in  all 
the  churches  of  Christendom,  the  originate 
of  a  new  and  sneeessful  scheme  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  is  welcome  as  a  friend  wher- 
ever there  are  Christians  to  worship  and  to 
work.  Pleasant,  indeed,  is  it  to  grasp  by  the 
hand  and  look  upon  the  faces  of  men  with 
whom  we  have  long  had  unspoken  sympa- 
thy through  the  books  which  lie  upon  our 
tables.  Coming  to  us  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  and  on  such  an  eiTand,  none  of  you 
can  be  "strangers  and  foreigners;"  all  are 
"fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 
household  of  God."  As  such  we  greet  you 
with  cordial  affection.  We  bless  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  welcome  you  most 
heartUy  to  otir  country,  onr  churches,  our 
pulpits,  and  onr  homes. 

This  welcoming  on  the  part  of  Christiana 
in  the  New  World  to  visitors  coming  from 
the  Old  World  marks  an  advanced  epoch  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  history.  The  two 
hemispheres  aro  separated  in  space  by  the 
long  and  lumbering  billows  of  the  Western 
Ocean,  but,  as  time  advances,  wo  see  more 
and  more  how  they  aro  unified  in  the  great 
plan  and  piuT>ose  of  the  Almighty.  Neither 
is  complete  in  itself.    The  Old  abides  not 
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eaay  proof  that  this  Western  World,  with  its 
free  governmeiitB,its  inatitutioua  of  learning 
and  religion,  is  liiittlie  outgrowth  and  result 
of  the  euceeBsive  throBB,  struggles,  iwd  reY- 
olutions  of  the  old  ancestral  isle.  As  the 
names  of  parents  are  given  to  their  children 
and  their  (liildren's  chUdren,  so  the  names 
of  ihB  martyrs,  the  patriots,  the  scholars,  tlie 
statesrai-n,  the  good  and  the  great  men  of 
former  ages,  wortliy  to  be  held  in  everlast- 
iiif  rememhrauce,  are  reproduced  and  per- 
petuated through  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  this  New  World. 

There  was  a  time  (we  trust  it  has  passed 
■forever)  wlicu  certain  -writers,  iu  a  spirit  of 
Jealousy,  distrust,  and  hate,  were  accustom- 
ed to  refer  to  us  as  a  "  raw  and  recent  pop- 
ulation," without  history  or  ancestry,  as  if 
we  were  "disgraceful  foundlings,  blushing 
at  the  bend  of  Dlegttimacy  in  our  coat  ar- 
morial." Can  children  lose  their  lineage  by 
migration  T  Do  we  part  with  blood,  birth- 
right, or  pedigree  when  we  cross  the  sea? 
If  there  be  virtue  iu  any  patronymic  claim, 
have  not  we  as  indefeasible  a  right  in  the 
fame  of  every  patriot,  scbolar,  and  philan- 
thropist of  the  Old  World  as  any  who  still 
tread  the  ancestral  acres  ! 

It  was  the  conceit  of  classic  mythology 
that  the  Muse  of  History  was  the  daughter 
of  Jove.  The  thought  thus  suggested  we 
-  put  into  a  better  Christian  phrase,  believ- 
ing in  the  nnity  of  God's  purpose  in  Provi- 
dence. That  which  we  receive  from  oar  Bi- 
bles has  been  wrought  out  iu  philosophic 
form  by  Schlegel  and  MHUer.  Look  at  de- 
tached parts  of  the  dramar— at  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Prance,  esiled,  massacred,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  at  the  Hol- 
landers, harried  by  Philip  of  Spain ;  at  the 
Non-conformists  of  England  during  the  Five- 
Mile  Act  of  the  Stuarts— and  you  would  be 
bewildered  and  depressed,  as  if  there  were 
no  equitable  Power  to  protect  and  reward 
virtue.  But  these  are  only  "  parts  of  God's 
ways,"  To  jndge  them  as  if  they  were  in- 
dependent, insulated,  and  complete  events 
is  as  if  one  gaaing  on  some  eddy  or  back- 
water in  the  Mississippi  should  infer  tliat 
the  mighty  river  were  running  upward  aud 
backward.    Sweep  a  wider  vision,  make  a 


more  copious  induction,  wait  and  look  again, 
cross  the  ocean  whither  the  brave  exiles  be- 
took themselves,  and  observe  the  institutions 
of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  the  churches, 
the  schools,  the  happy  homes,  which  have 
sprung  up  iu  this  New  World,  aud  behold 
the  vindication  of  Divine  equity,  progress 
and  development  in  the  magnificent  plan  of 
Divine  Providence.  Calvin  and  Coligny  did 
not  join  in  person  the  several  expeditions 
to  the  American  coast  which  they  so  Ecal- 
ously  patronized;  but  Calvin,  Coligny  and 
Knos,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper  andLatimcr, 
well  as  the  great  German  Reformers,  Lu- 
ther, Melanclithon  and  Zwingli,  are  living 
aud  working  upon  onr  soil  to-day.  Jolin 
Hampden,  whose  society  Richard  Baxter 
said  would  give  a  charm  to  the  Everlasting 
Rest  of  the  Saints,  ceased  not  to  live  when 
lie  fell  in  battle,  for  the  patriot  stalesmau 
walks  abroad  in  our  own  laud.  The  "good 
old  cause"  for  which  Algernon  Sidney  prayed 
with  his  latest  breath  on  Tower  Hill  in  Lon- 
dou  did  not  perish  when  that  noble  martyr 
was  beheaded.  Wo  ask  yoo,  coming  &om 
the  Old  World,  to  see  and  judge  for  your- 
selves the  result  and  ii-uitage  of  great 
events,  wliich  carry  us  all  back  to  the  cell  of 
Ai^U,  the  scaffold  of  Russell,  the  grave  of 
Wiekliffe,  and  the  ashes  of  Huss,  It  has  ver- 
ily seemed  to  us  tliat  it  was  not  so  much  we 
as  they  that  were  welcoming  yon  to  these 
shores ;  that  the  very  air  was  full  of  the  mar- 
tyr Bpiiits  of  the  mighty  dead,  our  common 
ancestry,  bidding  us,  in  our  blessed  brother- 
hood, to  enjoy  together  the  rich  results  of 
their  faith,  prayers,  aud  agonies,  in  a  free  re- 
ligion, a  free  Bible,  a  free  Church,  free  schools, 
a  free  press,  and  free  souls — a  glorious  lega- 
cy of  the  past  to  the  present — the  seed-corn 
and  the  roots  beyond  the  sea  in  the  Old,  the 
harvest  and  the  compensation  in  the  New. 

The  object  of  our  Conference  is  neither 
jwlitical  nor  ecclesiastical.  We  come  not  to 
discuss  forms  of  church  organization  or  gov- 
ernment, or  any  thing  wliich  is  estrineio  and 
casual.  Wo  meet  to  manifest  and  express 
our  Christian  unity.  Divers  are  the  names 
which  we  bear,  both  as  to  countries  and 
chinches  —  German,  French,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Lntheran,  Reformed, 
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Anglican,  rreabytcriaD,  Episeopaliati,  Metb- 
odiat,  Baptist,  IndopeiiiJent — but  we  desL'e 
and  intend  to  bIiow  tLat,  amidst  all  tliis  va- 
riety of  form  and  e  ire  umsf an  cea,  there  is  a 
real  nuity  of  faitli  and  life;  believing,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  familiar  ospreasion.  of  our 
eomraoa  Christian  creed,  in  tbe  "  Holy  Catli- 
olic  Church  and,  tlio  Communion  of  Saints. 
Wo  are  living  in  times  wben,  all  over  tl 
world,  there  is  a  manifest  longing  for  moi 
of  fraternal  unity.  France  and  Germany 
have  Ijotli  given  us  new  words  expressive  of 
this  desire  for  cosinopolitau  unity.  Conven- 
tions and  (fxposltioiis  ^re  held  in  which  I'ep- 
resentativea  from  all  countries  meet  to  com- 
pare and  interchange  ideas  and  commodities. 
These  are  signs  which,  lite  the  tufts  of  grass 
and  sprigs  of  red  homes  which  caught  the 
eye  of  Columbua  from  the  mast-head  of  the 
Piataf  befoten  the  vicinity  of  laud, 
may  be  mistaken  in  our  reckoning ;  fog- 
banks  may  he  taken  for  land ;  bnt  we  know 
in  what  direction  the  land  lies,  and  we  mnst 
sail  onward  tiU  wo  reach  it.  We  pretend 
not  to  create  nnity — certainly  not  by  artifi- 
cial ligatnres — but  to  testify  to  that  ■which 
exists  already.  God  is  one.  TIio  Eedcmp- 
tion  by  Jesns  Christ  is  one.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  one.  ITie  kingdom  of  God  on  eav(h, 
for  the  coming  of  which  all  hearts  and  voices 
are  taught  to  pray,  is  presented  as  au  object 
in  the  singular  number — one,  and  not  many. 
What  is  of  essential  benefit  to  one  church 
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the  property  of  all.  You  can  not  fence  off 
the  great  ocean  into  private  pastures;  you 
cau  not  partition  off  the  firmament  into 
household  lots ;  you  can  not  divide  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  into  bits  of  personal  prop- 
erty ;  you  can  not  play  Eobiuson  Cntsoeisra 
in  the  Church  of  God.  No  man  can  appro- 
priate to  himself,  in  an  insular  spirit,  any 
csclusive  right  in  those  great  matters  to  the 
discussion  of  which  we  now  welcome  vou 
— Christian  Faith,  Cliristiau  Life,  Christian 
Work,  Chiistian  Hope,  and  Christian  Des- 
tiny. Bigots  roav  misundei  stand  tliis,  and 
lend  themselves  to  what  is  pnv-ite,  local, 
and  exclusne,  bnt  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  private  propertj  in  good  thoughts,  good 
deeds,  and  good  men.     Paul  is  ours,  and  Ce- 


phas is  oni-s,  and  Apollos  is  ours.  All  tho 
great  historic  names  associated  with  schol- 
arship, philanthropy,  and  religion,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  land  they  were  born  or  in  what 
eonnti-y  they  were  baptized,  are  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  Christian  believers.  All 
truths,  all  discoveries,  all  inventions,  all 
things  good  and  worthy,  in  due  time  are  as 
flure  to  diffuse  themselves  abroad  in  every 
direction,  as  water  to  find  its  level,  or  the 
free  air  of  heaven  to  flow  into  every  open 
space.  By  no  method  can  we  prevent  thin 
if  we  would.  Believing  in  this  great  oi-di- 
nance  of  God,  we  welcome  you  most  hearti- 
ly to  the  ejqiression  and  enjoyment  of  this 
high  Christian  unity^  It  has  been  said, 
whether  by  poetry  or  science  it  matters  not, 
that  there  is  a,  certain  point  in  the  upper 
air  in  which  all  the  discerdant  sounds  of  tho 
earth  —  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  chime  of 
bells,  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  langli  of  thp 
child,  and  the  moan  of  the  beggar  —  meet 
and  blend  iu  perfect  harmony.  Surely  it  is 
something  more  than  a  poetic  conceit,  even 
word  of  inspiration,  that,  when  once 
lifted  up  to  a  fellowship  in  Christ 
Jesns,  we  meet  in  a  high  and  heavenly  place 
where  "all  things  arc  gathered  together  in 
one,  both  which  are  iu  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth,  even  iu  him  " — an  elevation  so 
high  that  there  is  a  complel*  oblivion  to  all 
those  manifold  distinctions  of  Country,  race, 
and  name  which  belong  entirely  to  a  lower 
and  heavier  atmosphere. 
Tho  pleasure  of  our  Conference  is  subject 
abatement.  Some  whoso  presence  wonid 
have  gi-aced  this  occasion  are  not,  for  God 
has  taken  them.  If,  as  we  believe,  departed 
spirits  are  conscious  of  what  occurs  on  earth, 
tliose  beloved  friends  and  brethren  are  not 
idifferent  to  a  scene  like  this— Merle  d'An- 
bign^,  Connt  Gasparin,  Dr.  Hoffman,  Norman 
M'Leod,  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  our 
M'llvaino  and  Sohmucfcer.  If  it  be 
and  pleasant  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether iu  unity  upon  the  earth,  how  much 
better,  more  fragrant  than  precious  oint- 
ment, and  sweeter  than  the  dew  of  Hermon 
will  it  be  when  all  who  are  united  to  one  an- 
other throngh  Christ  shall  be  welcomed  to 
his  pi-osencc  by  the  Lord  of  Glory !    Ancient 
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pliilosopliy  dreameii  of  a  symposium  wliicli 
;ill  the  ivise  and  good  should  enjoy  in  a  fa^ 
bled  Elysium;  but  iuspiration  Iiaa  specified 
this  as  oue  of  llio  elements  of  Clirtstian  l>les9- 
i',dues8,  that  wc  are  come  to  "  tlio  spirits  of 
tho  just  made  perfect"— "to  the  General 
Assemljly  of  the  Church  of  tho  First-horu 
written  iu  Heavcu."  Welcomiug  one  auotlier 
to  these  Christian  assemblies  npon  tlie  earth ; 
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homo  ill  the  end  of  tho  world.     Iu 
the  very  words  of  Dean  Alford,  whose  per- 
sonal prescuco  we  miss  among  us — words 
hicli  wei-e  chanted  at  his  funeral  Berrico  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral — 


greeting  every 


like  this  for  the  e 


pression  of  Christian  confidence  and  love; 
beseeching  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spuit, 
that  you  strive  together  in  your  prayers  to 
God ;  that,  comiug  together  with  joy  by  the 
will  of  God,  we  may  with  you  be  refreshed, 
our  thoughts  run  forward  with  gLidness  to 
the  time  when  all  true  servants  of  Christ, 
coming  from  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  Soutli,  with  tlieir  bosoms 
full  of  sheaves,  shall  meet  together  at  the 


"  Ten  thousand  times  feu  thousand, 

In  epai'kling  raiment  bti£ht, 
Tto  otmlea  of  the  ransomed  saints, 

Throug  up  the  steeps  of  light. 
■Tls  finishei— all  IB  flulshed, 

Tlielr  fight  with  Death  and  Sin ; 
Fling  open  wide  the  golden  gates, 

And  let  the  vJctora  iu. 
"  Oh  tlien  what  rapluted  greetiugs 

On  Canaan's  happy  ahora, 
What  knitting  severed  ftieudahips  up 

So  it  is  that  onr  Lopes  of  heaven  enter  into 
the  welcome  wc  once  more  give  you,  in  tho 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  Christian 
brotherhood. 
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ON  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  RELIGION 
IN  FRANCE,  AND  PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL FRENCH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

By  the   Bev.  AUGUSTE   DECOPPET,  B.D,, 


PiietoroftheNationall 

Dear  Brethren-, — In  tJie  absence  of  Mr. 
Hersier,  ivlio  was  to  liave  riddresaed  you  upon 
tlie  state  of  religion  in  France,  allow  nie  to 
treat  a  portion  of  hia  snbject,  inviting  yonr 
attentiou  to  Freucli  ProtestantiBm,  and  par- 
tionlarly  to  tliat  Eeformod  Cliurch  wbich  I 
have  tJie  honor  of  representiug  here. 

I  have  always  fonnd  that  there  ia  some 
diffionlty  in  speakiog  of  cue's  own  ehuroh 
in  the  preaence  of  representatives  of  other 
ohnrches ;  for  one  can  not  Hay  all  the  good 
or  all  the  111  of  it  that  conies  to  one's  niiud. 
One  hardly  darea  to  say  all  the  good,  lest 
one  should  seem  to  boast ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Church  is  a  mother  whose  in- 
lirmitiea  and  weakneasea  her  children  wonld 
fain  leave  veiled.  I  am  emharrassed  by  the 
conviction  that  there  Is  much  to  commend 
in  French  Protestantism  and  the  Eeforraed 
Chnroh,  and  that,  nnfortunately,  there  is 
much  to  lament.  I  propose  to  ask  you  to 
hear  both  sides,  with  the  hope  tliat  the  good 
will  at  least  conuterbalauce  the  evil. 

Among  the  virtnes  that  we  readily  recog- 
nize in  our  American  and  English  hretliren 
—and  their  number  la  by  no  means  small — 
is  the  love  of  facts  and  figures.  We  are 
quite  clear  that  yon  are  thorough  positivista 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Let  me  then 
begin  with  ligures. 

The  Protestant  population  of  France  is 
still  hut  a  feeble  minority,  which  holds  its 
own,  but  does  not  sensibly  increase.  Before 
the  late  war  we  iinmbered  about  a  million. 
I  of  Alsace  has  taken  from 
ea,  nnmijerlug  some  200,000 
members.  It  also  took  from  ns  one  of  our 
theological  faculties,  that  of  Strasburg,  de- 
servedly famed  forita  learning;  and  thereby 
weakened  considerably  Protestant  influence 
lu  onr  conntry. 

Our  churches  are  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal groups — or  rather  Into  two  famDies — 
thoLutherana,  half  of  whom  were  torn  from 
nsbyoonqnest,andtheHeformedbody.  The 
latter  is  made  up  of  a  mother,  whom  we  must 
account  as  already  aged,  since  it  dates  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  French  Reformation, 
and  of  several  danghters^I  speak  of  the 
National  Church,  which  is  united  to  the 
elate,  and  consists  of  abont  630,000  roemlicrs, 
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and  of  several  free  Cliurclies  of  different  ages 
and  deuomiuations. 

These  Churches  live  in  excellent  harmony. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  ia  no  vain  n'oid 
with  us.  In  proof  of  which  I  may  state  that 
the  evangelizing  and  charitable  societies  of 
the  variona  churches  work  in  common.  And 
here,  be  it  said,  by-tlie-way,  I  see  the  best 
means  of  confirming  our  common  ties.  Let 
us  work  with  one  heart  in  doing  God's  will 
on  earth — better  icwt  together  tlian  dispute 
together. 

Thus,  then,  wo  have  uuiou  among  us. 
Shall  we  one  day  attain  to  unity!  Will  the 
time  come  when  we  shall  form  one  sole  Prot- 
estant French  Church  T  Ihopeao;  for  this 
unity  would  he  very  desirable.  Let  us  not 
delude  ourselvea ;  In  Catholic  countries  divis- 
ions in  Protestantism  are  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  ourselves  and  a  serious  obstacle  to 
theevangelizationof  the  peoples  of  the  Lat- 
in race,  who  have  a  strong  tendency  toward 
unity  and  centralization.  Wo  must  strive 
to  remedy  these  divisions  wherever  possible, 
bearing  lu  mind  that  unity  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his  dis- 
ciples in  all  ages:  "That  they  may  be  one, 
as  we  are  one  "  (John  xvil.,  22).  In  our  day 
the  elements  of  udIou  among  the  different 
members  of  the  great  Protestant  family  are 
much  more  important  than  the  canses  of 
division.  Our  several  communitiea  ought 
not  to  content  themselves  with  tt  merely 
Platonic  love;  theirs  ahould  be  a  real  love 
which  blends  them  into  one  body.  For  is  it 
not  the  grand  aim  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance to  hasten  the  day  when  there  shall  be 
one  fold  nnder  one  Shepherd!  In  France 
the  time  is  perhapsiiotvory  far  distant  when 
the  various  evangelical  fractions  of  Protest- 
antism will  form  a  single  church.  Already 
earnest  hopes  in  this  direction  have  been 
eipreased  in  many  qnartera,  and  when  the 
progress  of  ideas  or  the  natural  pressure  of 
events  has  brought  abont  the  separation  ^^ 
church  and  state,  the  fusion  of  which  I  speak 
will  perhaps  be  well-nigh  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  are 
laboring  together  in  our  country  at  God's 
work — and  these  labors,  thanka  to  God  and 
the  aid  of  our  foreign  brethren,  are  not  with- 
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out  fruit.  Most  of  our  evaDgeliziog  societies 
whicliivere  fonnded  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
eenturyare  not  merely  still  supporting  them- 
selves, but  ate  for  the  most  part  in  a  satiB- 
foctory  etate,  and  developing  themselves 
steadily  if  not  rapidly. 

Thns  we  are  "up  and  doing."  It  may 
even  he  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
Protestantism  in  France  possesses  wonderful 
vitality.  Tes,  the  existence  of  Protestantism 
in  OUT  country,  after  so  many  struggles  and 
persecutions,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
miraole  of  the  faithfulness  of  God.  On  an 
old  seal,  the  device  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served, the  French  Church  may  be  seen  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  the  burning  bush 
of  Moses,  with  this  motto ;  Flagror,  sed  noii 
oombnror — "  1  burn,  bnt  am  not  consumed." 
These  words  sum  up  the  tragical  history  of 
ourChnrch.  This  Church  Las  been  essentiiJ- 
ly  militant ;  she  has  known  better,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  what  it  is  to  fight  for  life. 
This  mnst  not  be  forgotten  in  explaining  the 
present  position  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
If  it  has  not  sensibly  increased,  if  it  has  not 
acted  powerfiilly  upon  the  masses,  this  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  precarious  and  stonny 
character  which  has  almost  always  marked 
its  eiistence.  Conquest  is  difScnlt  to  a  so- 
ciety that  has  to  devote  all  its  strength  t<i 
self-defense.  At  this  very  moment  Protest- 
antism is  greatly  cramped  in  its  movements. 
The  liberty  of  propagandism*  has  almost  al- 
ways been  greatly  restricted  in  France — nar- 
rowly limited  by  chiDing  and  excessive  rego- 
latlons.  In  our  unfortunate  country  it  is  not 
as  in  free  America ;  it  is  difflenlt  to  stirwith- 
out  authorized  permission.  Without  govern- 
ment authority  a  lecture  can  not  be  given,  a 
place  of  worship  opened,  a  meeting  held,  or 
tracts  distributed.  Added  to  this,  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood  is  very  powerful  —  more  so, 
alas  I  at  the  present  time  than  ever,  exercis- 
ing, particularly  in  small  towns  and  country 
places,  considerable  influence  upon  those  in 
authority.  It  succeeds  in  fettering  us  in  a 
thousand  ways.  It  does  all  it  can  to  dis- 
credit us  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  attacking 
us  violently  from  its  pulpits,  and  not  hesita- 
ting to  employ  against  us  the  grossest  calum- 
nies. Most  young  Frenchmen  ate  brought 
lip  in  a  holy  horror  of  Protestantism;  and 
traces  of  this  early  impression  are  even  found 
clinging  to  the  minds  of  men  of  independent 
thought— nay,  of  those  whose  boast  it  is 
that  they  are  free -thinkers.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  from  their  lips,  or  find  in  their 
mitings  the  most  untrue  assertions  relative 
to  the  history  and  doctrines  of  our  Church. 
Protestant  citizens,  as  such,  are  generally 
esteemed  and  loved.  They  are  found  in  the 
first  industrial  ranks,  in  the  army,  in  the 
various  walks  of  science,  and 
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posts.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  but  a  stranger  with  us— 
misunderstood,  despised.  Is  this  because  the 
French  character  is  hostile  to  it,  or  that  Prot- 
estantismisnotsuitedtoFrance?  Itwould 
be  a  great  mistake  to  think  bo.  France  is 
not  hostile  to  Christianity ;  she  ignores  it. 
She  is  indifferent,  superstitions  or  incredu- 
lous, because  the  Gospel  is  unknown  to  her. 
I  am  convinced  that  when  we  shall  have 
real  religious  lihei-ty,  when  we  are  able  to 
spread  broadcast  the  seeds  of  evaugeUcal 
faith,  Protestantism  will  make  way  in  our 
country  far  and  wide.  Already  do  many  se. 
rious  minds,  disgusted  with  Ultramontanism, 
turn  toward  us,  and  whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  a  Catholic  congre- 
gation we  are  listened  to  with  marked  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  France  is  much  bet- 
ter disposed  towai'd  tlie  Gospel  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  She  thirsts  after  truth, 
after  religion;  but  what  wonder  that  eho 
rejects  that  which  is  offered  her,  when  this 
religion  checks  all  her  liberal  aspirations, 
and  treats  as  accursed  whatever  she  calls 
progress!  And  hence  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  pilgrimages  and  so-called, 
religious  manifestations  of  the  present  day, 
provoked  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests, 
the  chasm  grows  deeper  and  deeper  in  our 
country  between  modem  society  and  Ca- 
tholicism. Bnt  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and 
how  shall  she  hear  without  preachers? 

Protestantism  has  thus  a  great  mission  to 
fulfill  in  France,  and  one  to  which  it  is  fully 
alive— that  of  jgiving  her  the  Gospel.  God 
has  preserved  it  as  if  by  a  miracle,  that  it 
may  become  the  salvation  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  ark  that  floats  upon  the  tronbled 
waters  of  infidelity  and  soperstition,  and 
which  contains  the  family  from  whence  a 
!W  people  shall  spring.  — ' 

In  order  that  this  mission  may  be  accom- 
plished, there  are  two  desiderata— religious 
liberty,  and  the  settling  of  internal  strug- 
gles. 

Of  religions  liberty,  in  the  firat  place.  I 
have  already  been  able  to  show  yon  how 
restrained  and  inadequate  this  liberty  is. 
When  wUl  it  be  mote  ample  t  If  our  famous 
gouvemement  de  combat"  succeeds  in  re- 
establishing the  legitimate  monarchy,  wo 
shall  not  find  that  it  will  bear  us  liberty  in 
the  folds  of  its  white  flag.  If;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  the  present 
political  crisis  results  in  establishing  the  Ee- 
pubiic  on  a  firmer  basis,  an  era  of  liberty 
may  l>egin  in  France  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  turn  to  account  by  sowing  the  good 
seed  of  the  Gospel  in  that  vast  field  wliich 
has  been  funowed  by  so  many  and  so  sad 

sw  woik  was  founded  last  year  at 
,  under  the  name  of  the  "Mission  of  the 
Interior,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  group  to- 
gether all  our  forces  with  nil  eye  to  ei'an- 
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gelizing.  This  work  adapts  itself  to  needs 
■w  Well  are  90  urgent,  and  is  so  clearly  a  Chris- 
tian duty,  that  it  can  not  fail  to  extend  itself. 
Allow  me  to  seize  a,  moment  Lore  to  explain 
what  I  nnderstaud,  as  applied  to  France  and 
to  other  Catholic  countries,  by  an  "  Internal 


This  missioQ,  as  I  conceive  it,  shonld  be 
confided  to  pastors  or  laymen  devoted  to  this 
one  object,  who  are  gifled  with  the  abUity 
of  speaking  in  public.  They  would  go  from 
town  to.  town  and  ftom.  village  to  village 
annonncing  tie  Gospel — aadtlus,  not  ii  " 
form  of  sermons,  but  by  means  of  meetings, 
addressing  tlieir  hearers  in  plain,  popular  lan- 
gnage,  as  free  as  possible  from  theological 
technicalities.  These  meetings  should  be 
aunounced  by  means  of  placards  and  the 
public  press,  and  held,  not  in  bnildings  con- 
secrated to  religious  services,  where  no  one 
would  attend  them,  bnt  in  unj  convenient 
concert -hall,  assembly-room,  or  theatre. 
Whatever  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been 
recently  made  have  met  with  signal  snccess. 
But  the  seed  must  be  sown  broadcast.  The 
Gospel  mnst  be  published.  It  must  at  all 
costs  penetrate  beyond  the  temples  in  which 
it  has  been  too  closely  confined  and  brought 
to  the  dooi-3  of  the  ignorant.  But—and  I  in- 
sist strongly  upon  this  point — we  must  have 
for  this  work  men  who  have  no  other  min- 
istry, and  who  can  devote  themselves  to  it 
alone.  Catholicism  has  Its  preaching  friars. 
Let  Protestantism,  too,  Lave  its  preaching 
confraternity  at  last  I 

The  second  great  task  that  must  bo 
achieved  if  Protestantism  is  to  take  a  prop- 
er footing  in  Fi-ance,  is  the  settling  the  great 
internal  struggle  between  faith  and  Ration- 
alism that  has  disturbed  the  National  Church 
for  about  half  a  century.  So  long  as  this 
struggle  lasts,  our  Church  will  not  be  able 
to  make  any  important  conquests.  This 
struggle,  indeed,  absorbs  the  flower  of  oiir 
strength  instead  of  oouoentratlng  it  in  ex. 
terual  action,  and  has,  moreover,  singularly 
helped  to  discredit  Protestantism  among 
Catholics.  The  spectacle  of  our  discords — 
often  violent  discords  — is  fiur  from  being 
edifying,  and  they  furnish  the  enemies  of 
our  Church  with  a  plausible  pretest  for  their 
assertion  that  Protestantism  leads  neces- 
sarily to  negation,  and  that  it  is  on  the  high- 
road to  dissolution. 

Bnt  no  I  The  crisis  through  wLieh  we  are 
passing  is  not  a  dissolution.  I  will  describe 
its  tme  nature  in  a  few  words;  it  is  the  ef- 
fort of  a  Church  which,  after  having  been 
thrown  down,  scattered,  almost  destroyed, 
is  laboring  with  patient  energy  to  rise  agaiu 
and  reconstitute  itself  consistently  with  its 
own  laws.  Notwithstanding  its  distresses, 
this  sferng^le  has  neither  been  carried  on 
without  dignity  nor  without  utility.  It  has 
compelled  many  minds  to  shake  off  their  in- 
difference, to  concern  theinsolvea  about  re- 


ligious questions,  and  to  give  a  reason  for 
their  faith.  It  has  served  also  to  dissipate 
many  illusions  by  showing  what  befalls 
Christianity  when  its  supernatural  basis  is 
removed. 

This  struggle  would,  doubtless,  have  had 
neither  the  same  duration  nor  the  same  vio- 
lence if  our  Church  had  not  been  united  to 
the  State ;  but  this  union  at  the  date  when 
our  Church  accepted  it  at  the  hands  of  Na- 
poleon, in  1802,  was  unavoidable.  It  was  the 
ofBciat  recognition  of  its  existence  and  its 
rights,  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  equality  of  "communions."  It. 
appeared  at  the  time  an  immense  benefit; 
and  it  was  so  indeed,  for  it  was  the  repara- 
tion of  past  injustice  and  the  right  of  citi- 
zensliip  restored  to  Protestantism.  To  which 
we  may  add  that  at  that  epoch  the  sever- 
ance of  Church  and  State  was  an  idea 
that  had  hardly  presented  itself  to  men's 
minds. 

It  would  require  more  time  than  I  have 
at  my  disposal  were  I  to  retrace,  however 
roughly,  the  history  of  the  present  crisis.  I 
wUl  limit  myself  to  describing  its  position  at 
this  moment. 

Onr  Church  was  deprived  of  its  synods 
three  centuries  ago.  The  last,  held  at  Lou- 
dun  in  1659,  was  dissolved  by  Louis  XIV. 
Onr  fathers  well  understood  the  weight  of 
the  blow  struck  by  the  great  despot  at  their 
Church ;  for  Daill^,  the  president  of  the  syn- 
od, protested  energeJacaUy,  declaring  that 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Reform- 
ed religion  could  be  preserved  without  hold- 
ing these  assemblies.  Later,  Napoleon  L  re- 
stored to  our  Church  its  legal  existence,  but 
he  did  not  restore  its  synodical  oi^anization, 
and  such  was  the  general  lukewarmness  that 
no  one  claimed  it.  Our  communities  were 
therefore  obliged  to  live  apart  from  one 
anotlier;  they  liad  no  means  whereby  to  ex- 
press their  faith  in  concert,  and  to  form  res- 
olutions in  common.  It  was  a  body  without 
a  head,  or  rather  it  consisted  of  scattered 
members,  with  no  ties  except  common  mem. 
ories,  a  common  liturgy,  and  a  common  ad- 
ministration. Thanks  to  this  disorganiza- 
tion, Rationalism,  at  first  moderate,  and  still 
holding  in  a  measure  to  the  supernatural  el- 
ement, and  eventually  more  and  more  nega- 
tive, spread  itself,  unchecked,  in  certain 
churches.  The  law  declared,  truly  enough, 
that  it  was  the  business  of  the  consistories 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  of  the  liturgy;  bnt  when  these  consisto- 
ries, appointed  since  1853  by  all  the  faithful, 
belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  radical 
party,  this  law  became  a  dead  letter.     Thus 

there  an  end  in  the  Church  to  aU  fixed 
authority  whereby  to  defend  her  against  the 
innovation  of  doctrines  to  which  she  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger:  her  self-govem- 

!  was  gone — she  was  cut  adrift — a  ves- 
sel witiioiit  a  rudder.   Such  a  state  of  things 
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could  uot  Lave  gone  on  witlioiit  imjierilitig 
tbe  very  existence  of  our  Church ;  aud  hence 
those  effbrfs  of  the  evangelical  party,  for 
Home  jreata  past,  to  ohtain  from  govemjaent 
the  right  to  convoke  a  general  synod. 

These  effortshave  been  crowned -with  suc- 
cess. Thauks  to  the  restorative  and  liberal 
government  of  M.  Thiers,  we  have  triumph- 
ed over  the  opposition  of  our  adversaries 
and  obtained  a  general  synod.  It  met  last 
year  at  Paiia,  and  its  labors,  extending  over 
no  fewer  than  twenty -nine  sittings,  have 
sent  on  echo  throngliont  our  country  and 
beyond  it.  Three  main  qnestions  were  tlie 
object  of  its  delitierations :  Ist.  The  anthori- 
ty  of  the  synod,  and  its  competence  to  es- 
presa  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  3d.  The  dec- 
laration of  faith ;  3d.  The  religions  condi- 
tions to  which  eleetoTH  are  liable.  The  ma- 
jorityofthe  synod  settled  these  qnestions  in 
a  sense  at  once  evangelical  and  liberal.  It 
restored  to  the  Church  her  self-government, 
with  order  and  dignity  iu  the  re-establishing 
ofthe  constitution  of  its  synod.  It  expressed 
the  faith  ofthe  Church  in  the  following  dec- 
laration; "At  the  moment  when  it  resumes 
tlie  series  of  its  synods,  intermpted  for  so 
anauy  years,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France 
experiences,  above  all  things,  the  need  of 
rendering  thanks  to  God,  and  of  testifying 
to  its  love  to  Jesns  Christ,  its  divine  Head, 
who  has  Bustmned  and  consoled  it  through- 
out the  course  of  its  trials.  She  declares 
that  she  remains  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  Mth  mid  Uberty  upon  which  she  was 
founded.  With  her  fathers  and  martj-ts  iu 
the  Confession  of  la  Eochelle,  with  all  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation  in  their  several 
symbols,  it  proclaims  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  matters  offbith, 
aud  salvation  by  f^th  in  Jesns  Christ  the 
tmly  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  again  for  onr  justification.  She  pre- 
serves and  maintains,  at  the  foundation  of 
lier  teaching,  her  worship  and  her  religion, 
the  groat  Clulstian  facts  represented  in  her 
sacraments,  celebrated  in  her  religious  so- 
lemnities, and  expressed  iu  her  liturgies, 
particularly  in  the  confession  of  sins,  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  in  tlie  Service  of  the 
Holy  Communion."  lastly,  the  majority  of 
the  synod  decided  that  no  one  could  be  ap- 
pciuted  ft  ]iastor  ofthe  Church  if  he  coidd 
not  accept  tho  faitJi,  and  that  no  one  could 
become  an  elector  unless  he  declared  "he 
was  from  his  heart  attached  to  the  Prot- 
estant Reformed  Church  of  France,  and  to 
revealed  truth  as  containetl  in  the  sacred 
books  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testaments." 

In  vain  the  minority  protests  against  these 
decisions,  andcausesagitationsin  our  church- 
es to  prevent  their  being  carried  into  execn- 
tion.  The  decisions  are  an  estahlished  fact, 
and  carry  with  them  a  considerable  moral 
authority.  These  decisions  solemnly  attest 
that  the  Kcfoniied  Cluirch  of  France  desires 


to  be  faithful  to  its  glorious  past  career, 
and  to  the  Gospel,  that  she  is  not  a  philo- 
sophical scLool  open  to  all  systems,  but  that 
she  understands  her  mission  to  be  that  of 
a  Christian  Church,  which  rests  upon  tbe 
j^rmation  of  the  great  supernatnral  facts 
which  form  the  histoncol  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

If,  iu  opposition  to  onr  endeavors,  and  by 
an  abuse  of  power  which  would  be  an  act  of 
despotism,  the  Government  wero  not  to  ac- 
cept tho  decisions  of  the  synod,  what  would 
be  the  conrse  of  the  evangelical  majority 
which  forms  tbe  Church  I  This  is  the  im- 
portant question  that  occnpies  ns  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  with  regard  to  which  we  search 
to  discern  what  is  tlie  will  of  God,  To  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  the  state,  leaving  our 
members  to  gronp  themselves  fteely  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  affinities— this  would 
be  the  most  heroic,  but  would  it  be  the  tn»egf 
course  1  I  doubt  it  greatly.  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  has  made  great  progress 
among  us  for  tho  last  twenty  years ;  onr  last 
synod  fi'cely  declared  itself  iu  favor  of  this 
stop,  and  there  are  few  pastors  among  us 
who  do  not  admit  that  separation  is  desira- 
ble in  theory;  but  its  practical  realization 
presents,  in  France,  peculiar  difficulties.  Onr 
Protestant  populations  aro  not  yet  ripe  for 
this  great  act  of  independence  and  faith,  the 
necessity  of  which  they  do  not  sufficiently 
understand.  If  the  evangehcal  pastors  were 
to  set  the  example  —  and  they  are  often 
tempted  to  do  so — there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  their  flocks  wonld  not  follow  tlieui. 
With  on  eye  to  this  fear,  would  it  be  wise 
to  abandon  them,  in  the  official  establish- 
ment, to  the  teaching  of  radical  pastors, 
who  wonld  take  good  care — and  we  know 
very  weU  why — not  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  state  T  Would  not  this  be  to  sac- 
rifice to  a  theory  the  spiritual  life  of  onr 
people  and  the  future  itself  of  the  Protestant 
faith  f  And  supposing  that  tbe  members  of 
onr  Chnrch  unanimously  came  to  a  rupture 
with  the  State,  then  Catholicism  wonld  re- 
main the  one  religion  officially  recognized 
as  tbe  state  religion  iu  France — flourishing 
anew,  while  the  nation  would  behold  Prot- 
estantism falling  hack  into  that  background 
itom  which  ib  has  emerged  after  so  much 
toil.  The  question  is,  as  you  see,  a  very 
complicated  and  a  very  delicate  one;  aud 
the  greater  part  ofthe  evangelical  Christians 
of  our  Church,  wbUe  they  long  for  separa- 
tion, are  convinced  that  we  must  await  the 
course  of  events,  and  that,  although  our  com- 
munities should  prepare  themselves,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  bring  it  about. 
In  my  mind,  the  only  possible  and  desirable 
solution  that  presents  itself  at  the  present 
moment,  is  that  the  state  should  recognize 
two  national  churches  —  the  evangelical 
Church,  with  its  synod — the  inheritor  of  the 
faith  and  ccdesi.istical  constitution  of  our 
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fathers — and  the  liberal  Chntcli,  ■without  any 
confession  of  Mtb,  open  to  no  raatter  what 
(locttiues,  and  to  any  systems  calling  them- 
selves Protestant. 

However  this  may  lie,  the  situation  at  this 
moment  is  critical;  it  is  near  its  turning- 
point.  The  second  session  of  the  synod  will 
shortly  hegin ;  and  if  the  Goverument  should 
not  confirm  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  1872,  or 
shouldpersist  in  silence  thereupon,  the  evan- 


gelical majority  will  liave  to  come  to  a  sol- 
emn determination. 

Uuite  with  us,  dear  hrothren,  in  asking 
God  that,  this  determination  may  be  blessed 
by  heavenly  guidance,  that  it  may  be  at  the 
same  time  faithful  and  prudent,  and  that, 
under  the  serious  circnmstances  that  will 
decide  the  destinies  of  onr  beloved  Church, 
the  faith,  Srmness,  and  wisdom  of  our  fa^ 
thers  may  bo  found  again  in  their  children. 
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Pastor  of  ibe  Free  Chureli  ii 


I  MTTST  first  tliank  tlie  Cominitteo  oi 
Programme  for  tJio  opportunity  ■wliicli : 
forded  to  me  to  complete  tlie  report  oi 
religiouB  state  of  France. 

There  is  outside  of  the  Eeformed  Chnreh 
nJiotherChuroh,also  established  andsupport- 
odhythestate;  ImeantheLutlieniM.  That 
Church  numhered  before  the  war  300,000 
eoulSjWithtliree  different  centres:  1.  Alsace 
mid  Lorraiiie,  ivhere  there  were  2SO,000  Lu- 
therans; 2.TherMpai-tementdaDoubs,with 
40,000 ;  and  3.  Paris,  with  an  equal  number. 
The  conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  Ger- 
many took  away  from  her  the  main  body, 
and  left  only  the  two  other  minor  centres, 
Beparated  by  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles.  In  the  Doubs,  in  that  iudttstrioua 
oountryofMontb*Iiard,the  Lutheran  Church 
has  a  great  strnggle  to  sustain.  It  is  di- 
vided between  tlie  Eationalista  and  the 
Evangelical  party,  bnt  the  latter  one 
still  advancing.  There  is  a  great  desire 
the  people  to  hear  the  pure  Gospel.  The 
progress  made  in  that  line  for  the  last  twen- 
ty years  is  most  encouraging.  In  Paris  all 
the  pastors  and  elders  are  Evangelical,  with- 
out a  single  exception.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  admirably  well  organized.  It 
supported  formerly  a  large  missionary  work 
among  the  Germans,  through  the  help  of  tlie 
Christiana  of  the  conntry  across  the  Ehine. 
Since  the  resources  from  CJermany  have  been 
in  great  pMt  suspended,  our  Lutheran  friends 
have  made  noble  efforts  to  keep  up  these 
works.  Their  schools  are  attended  by  a 
great  many  Roman  Catholic  cMhlreu,  and 
Lave  been  the  means  of  bringing  hundreds, 
of  them  into  the  bosom  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  the  churches  which 
are  independent  of  the  state.  They  are 
three :  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the 
Free  Church.  As  I  belong  to  the  last  one,  I 
will  speak  of  the  others  first. 

1.  The  BaptiHa  owe  their  origin  to  Ameri- 
ca. The  first  spark  of  life  which  gave  rise 
to  that  Church  was  spread  by  an  Ameri- 
can traveler,  and  now  they  are  supported 
by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  dozen  churches  in  the  D^partement 
de  Pitisne.  These  are  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  converts  from  Popery.  At  a  time 
when  other  churehes  were  tolerated  under 


Louis  Philippe,  and  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Empire,  they  had  the  honor  of  bearing 
alone  the  brunt  of  persecution.  They  have 
opened  a  new,  beautiful  church  in  one  of 
our  most  fashionable  streets  of  Paris.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  money  required  for 
that  building  came  ftom  America,  aa  our 
dear  Baptist  brethren  are  very  poor. 

2.  Tlie  MeOio^eU.  They  have  labored  in 
Fi-ancB  for  forty  years,  and  number  now  17 
circnits,  1H4  places  of  worship,  a  member- 
ship of  more  thau  1900,  and  besides,  90  can- 
didates for  admission,  and  3800  children  in 
their  Sunday- schools.  That  CUnrch  is  a 
model  of  organization.  It  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  South  of  France,  where 
the  excellent  Dr.  Cook,  whose  son  is  one  of 
our  delegates  to  this  Conference,  has  worked 
for  a  long  time  as  an  apostle,  and  had  the 
honor  to  give  his  name  to  all  those  who 
were  converted  at  that  time.  The  people 
of  God  in  the  South  were  called  eneooMs. 
That  denomination  was  prominent  from  tho 
very  beginning  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
by  its  zeal  in  behalf  of  Christian  Union,  and 
we  still  sustain  to  it  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations. 

:.  Tim  Fi-ee  Church.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
ecclesiastical  movement  of  1848.  Dr.Fred- 
orick  Monod  left  the  Established  Church  on 
account  of  its  refusal  to  adopt  any  confession 
of  faith.  He  called  upon  the  independent 
churches  already  existing  in  the  country  to 
send  delegates  to  Pai-is,  aud  the  Synod  held 
in  that  city  in  1349  elaborat«d  a  constitution 
which  is,  in  our  own  opinion,  the  very  best 
now  of.  It  is  the  most  happy  marriage 
of  Presbyterian  ism  and  Congregationalism. 
Wo  combine  all  the  advantages  which  each 
of  these  two  denominations  claims  for  itself. 
Congregationalism  is  based  upon  an  entire 
freedom  of  each  congregation,  and  we  have 
it  as  folly  as  possible.  Presbyterianism  is 
based  upon  the  essential  unity  of  all  the 
congregations  forming  one  body,  and  we 
have  our  Synods  and  our  four  Synodical 
boards  for  common  action.  Order  and  lib- 
erty are  equally  secured  in  our  midst. 

The  present  number  of  our  churches  will 
appear  very  small  in  this  country.  It  is 
only  forty-six;  bnt  wo  are  growing.  This 
great  nation,  so  small  when  the  Rlgrims 
landed  on  your  shores,  aud  which  now  ex- 
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tends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  should, 
more  tliau  any  other,  conntenanc*  the  small 
things  Tvlien  they  are  growing,  and  have 
its  motto  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  that  "„. 
must  not  despise  the  small  beginnings.  The 
salaries  of  our  pastors  will  also  appear  very 
strange  in  this  assembly.  We  are  poor,  very 
poor,  and  all  that  we  can  afford  to  give  to  a 
pastor  in  a  rnral  district  is  from  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  four  hundred  dollars. 
However,  every  one  of  onr  memhers,  who  a 
forthe  most  part  workmen  or  peasants,  gives 
on  au  average  fifty  of  onr  francs  a  year  for 
the  support  of  God's  wort. 

The  Lord  has  blessed  us  with  precious  re- 
vivals. One  of  them  has  already  been  con- 
tinuing for  three  years,  at  St.  Jean,  m  a  Prot- 
estant town  seated  amidst  enchanting  scenery 
ill  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  valleys  of  the 
Avennes.  It  began  in  our  own  Chnrch,  and 
,  afterward  reached  the  Established  Church. 
You  may  hear  fi'om  morning  to  evening  the 
sweet  sound  of  oui  hymns  in  the  silk-spinning 
T^tories.  There  were  Sundays  when  both 
the  Established  and  the  Free  Church  remain- 
ed open  the  whole  day  for  prayer,  and  the 
prayer-meetings  succeeded  each  other  with- 
out interruption.  And  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love  is  so  prevalent  there  that  our  last 
Synod,  which  was  held  at  St.  Jean  in  An- 
gnst,  held  its  session  partly  in  the  National 
Chnrch.  What  would  you  think  of  Trinity 
Chnrch  in  this  city  being  offered  to  tlie  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  for  its  meetings  t 
Another  of  our  churches,  Le  Biou,  in  the 
Haute  Loire,  sitnated  at  the  height  of  5000 


feet  above  t1 


a  also  visited  by 


a  continuous  revival,  which  for  these  last  five 
years  has  been  bringing  hnndreds  of  souls  to 
tme  repentance. 

Many  of  our  churches  have  been  almost 
entirely  brought  over  from  Popery.  The 
most  important  of  this  class  is  the  Evangel- 
ical Chnrch  of  Lyons.  It  was  founded  by 
one  who  was  much  known  and  admired  in 
this  country— Adolphe  Monod,  who  was  de- 
cidedly the  greatest  French  preacher  of  our 


age.  I  had  the  privilege  of  bemg  its  pastor 
for  fourteen  years,  and  it  numbered  sis  huu- 
dred  communicants,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
converts  from  Popery.  Other  churches,  at 
St.  Etienne,  Boanne,  Clermont,  etc.,  are  in 
the  same  position.  The  Evangehcal  Society 
of  France,  which,  although  based  on  Catho- 
lic ground,  is  under  the  management  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Church,  works  exclusively 
among  Roman  Catholics,  and  sees  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them  attendmg  with  ex- 
treme delight  the  preaching  of  salvation. 

are  feeble  in  point  of  numbers  we 
have,  nevertheless,  within  the  pale  of  our 
churches  several  of  thejpen  who  are  most 
conspicuous  in  France.  \  You  must  not  meas- 
ure us,  you  must  weigh  uaj  I  will  speak 
only  of  my  two  colleagues  inttie  same  church 
at  Paris — M.  Bersier,  whose  name  is  so  pop- 
ular for  his  admirable  sermons,  and  Dr.  De 
~  ",  who  is  both  a  divine  and  a  Chris- 

tian orator,  and  who,  as  member  of  otir  Na- 
tional Assembly,  is  doing  great  good  for  our 
nation.  He  is  equally  listened  to  by  the  two 
sides  of  otir  Parliament— by  the  clericals,  be- 
cause he  advocates  the  rights  of  Christian- 
ity ;  hy  the  Republicans,  becanse  he  advo- 
cates the  rights  of  liberty. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  let  me  enforce 
the  words  of  my  friend,  M.  Decoppet,  who 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  Church  and  ours 
might  soon  stand  upon  the  same  platform. 
I  am  so  happy  to  be  free  that  my  love  to 
my  brethren  who  struggle  still  so  nobly  in 
the  Established  Church  makes  me  heartily 
desire  that  they  may  be  soon  as  free  as  I 
am ;  and  if  we  keep  up  the  Republic,  that 
event  may  occur  sooner  than  we  now  an- 
ticipate. There  is  a  strong  party  of  Repub- 
licans, whose  watch-word  is,  "Separation 
between  Church  and  State."  If  they  have 
once  the  majority  in  our  Government,  they 
will  carry  it  into  practice;  and  then,  when 
peri'eot  religious  freedom  does  prevail  in 
France,  what  a  glorious  day  fbr  my  native 
country .'  What  an  immense  worlc  we  shall 
Lave  to  do !     Help  ns  to  it  by  your  prayers. 
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Most  esteemed  and  beloved  Brkthuen 
IS  Christ, — I  have  heea  called  upon  1oy  yon 
to  give  apictnre  of  Cliristian  life  iu  Germany 
—  I  suppose  in  Protestant  Germany.  For 
yout  sake,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  my  countiy,  I 
nish  tJiat  a  more  skilifnl  delineator  had  been 
chai^d  witli  this  task.  However,  as 
conferred  on  me,  I  will  try  to  accomplish  it 
as  irell  as  I  can.  I  hope  yonr  indulgence 
will  cover  the  defects  of  my  sketch  as  welt 
as  my  mismanaging  your  noble  I.inguage, 
and  I  pray  the  Lord  to  forbid  that  any  mis- 
chief be  done  by  it. 

There  are  two  Germans  irlio  bear  the  epi- 
tliet  "the  most  German  of  Germans;"  they 
are  both  also  honored  with  the  name  of  "fa- 
ther." One  of  them  is  Father  Luther,  the 
ice-breaker  of  German  Beformation,  the  au- 
thor of  our  German  Bible,  the  singer  of  the 
Protestant  ttiumplial  song,  "Ein  feste  burg 
ist  unaer  Gott" — -A  secnre  Fortress  is  our 
God.  The  otiior  h  Father  Amdt,  the  Tjr- 
tieus  of  the  German  war  of  independence, 
the  teacher  of  German  history,  the  poet  of 
the  national  song,  "What  is  the  German's 
Fatherland  !" 

Of  course  these  two  men  can  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  height  of  historical  importance. 
What  is  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  in  comparison 
with  Dr.  Martin  Luthort  Nevertheless,  it 
is  no  mere  accident  that  the  German  nation 
calla  these  two  men  its  most  genuine  sons, 
.■vnd  views  in  them  the  type  of  its  own  na- 
ture, and  that  it  looks  np  to  these  men  with 
that  reverence  which  is  esprcsaed  in  the  ap- 
pellation "flithor." 

This  nnion  of  the  reformer  Luther  and 
the  patriot  Amdt  in  the  popular  opinion, 
corresponds  with  a  rale  of  action  which  lias 
hitherto  been  predominant  in  the  history  of 
the  German  nation,  and  which  has  impressed 
itself  deeply  into  its  life.  Namely,  the  most 
important  epochs  of  the  German  development 
have  always  been  at  the  same  time  both  re- 
ligions and  national  epochs;  the  religious 
and  the  national  motives  have  therein  co- 
operat-ed  with  one  another.  I  beg  yon  to 
comprehend  this  thesis  simply  as  it  is  meant, 
viz., positive,  not  escinsive  or  comparative: 
I  have  solely  the  task  to  speak  about  Ger- 

This  union  of  the  religions  and  nation- 
al causes  appears  also  in  each  of  those  two 
most  German  of  the  Germans.    Lnther,  the 


church-reformer,  has  addressed  his  first  and 
principal  wilt  of  reformation  to  the  Chns- 
tian  nobility  of  the  German  nation  ,  and 
immediately  in  the  first  lines  of  it  he  says, 
"The  distress  and  oppression  which  heuil 
down  all  states  of  Christendom,  espedallj 
in  Germany,  have  anon  forced  me  to  shuek 
and  to  cry,  whether  God  would  be  pleased 
to  impart  his  spirit  to  anf  one  to  enable 
him  to  re-establish  the  wretched  nation." 
Ernst  Moritz  Amdt,  the  patriotic  poet,  has 
also  composed  hymns  of  faith,  one  of  which 
begins : 

Icli  weisB  DD  weu  ich  jrlaHlie— 


Dae  at  dae  litht  iler  Huh 


Oa  whom  m  J  foot  doth  atsBd, 
And  in  a  dirge  of  his  he  exclaims  : 

Don't  weep  o'er  me,  for  I  have  fiinnd 

Mj  sweetest  Lord  and  Saviour; 
I  hnve  mj  share  In  (hat  warm  wonud. 

From  which  tor  every  eteaWre 
His  precioHB  heart-hlood  flowed  to  sronnd. 

Allow  me  to  cast  a  glance  at  history. 

The  German  nation  owes  its  esistenntf 
to  Christianity.  Before  Germany  embraced 
Christianity  there  were,  it  is  trne,  German 
tribes,  but  no  bond  of  union  knit  them  to- 
gethcr.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the  Ger-- 
mans,  is  also  thelirst  founder  of  the  Geiraair 
nation.  At  the  time  of  Bonitace  and  the 
Carlovingians  German  history  first  begau. 

The  first  period  of  it  comprehends  the 

medicBval  centnrieB.     The  peculiar  charnc- 

of  the  Middle  Ages  was — in.  spite  of  all 

struggles  between  the  "  imperinm  "  and  the 

saccrdotium  " — the  religions  or  ohiiroh-liko 
coloring  of  the  whole  national  and  social  life. 
The  pecuhar  mission  of  the  middle  age  waa 
the  education  of  the  nation  under  the  guid- 
of  the  Roman  Chnrch.  But  by  this 
instniction  the  Germans  reached  only  the 
threshold  of  true  Christianity;  outward  ap- 
pearances of  spiritual  and  moral  life  were 
impregnated  with  Chnstianlty.     Christian 
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art,  Cbristian  learning,  grew  up;  Christian 
habits  and  uiorais  took  root ;  bnt  that  ele- 
ment of  Christianity,  by  which  It  settles  it- 
EOlf  in  the  innermost  centre  of  hnman  per- 
sonality, the  mystical  eteatent,  Sie  correlate  of 
icfticb  is  eu^ective  piety,  lia^  not  its  due  right, 
neither  in  the  public  worship,  fitted  priuei- 
pally  to  satisfy  fancy,  nor  in  the  dogmatio 
laws  and  ordinances,  the  aim  of  which  was 
thronghont,  not  the  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
God,  but  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  the  clergy.  Thus  it 
easily  happened  that  the  mystical  instinct 
took  evil  and  erroneous  courses. 

The  middle  age  is  terminated,  and  the 
modem  age  opens  with  reformation,  which 
in  a  sound  manner  established  the  mystical 
clement  of  Chrjstianity  by  means  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  justification  by  faith,  in  nhich 
as  nowhere  else  we  see  pnlsation,  we  feel 
the  warm  breath  of  reformation.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  Luther,  the  Ger- 
man reformer,  also  revived  in  onr  country  a 
certain  national  feehng.  The  Reformation, 
primitively  and  substantially  a  religious 
movement^  spread  through  the  whole  intel- 
lectual, moral,  political,  and  social  life  of 
the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grava- 
mina of  the  imperial  diets  of  Worms  and 
Nflniberg  against  Rome,  and  worthies  like 
Franz  von  Sioldngen,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Philipp  of  Hesse,  evidently  show  that  the 
Reformation  was  at  the  time  conntenanced 
from  motives  rooting  in  the  awakened  sense 
of  national  freedom  and  independence. 

It  is  true,  a  bad  counteraction  set  bounds 
to  the  movement,  and  brought  a  part  of  the 
nation  back  under  the  yoke  of  Rome;  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  with  its  consequences  of 
desolation  and  devastation  for  our  country 
and  nation,  was  the  deplorable  effect  of  the 
contra-reformation,  and  of  tlie  arresting  of 
religious  Ufe  within  the  Church  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

The  important  and  blissful  Pietistic  move- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  expired 
without  enduring  and  decisive  consequences 
— in  part,  at  least,  because  it  went  not  hand 
iu  hand  with  a  national  movement. 

Look,  lastly,  at  the  epoch  which  stands  at 
the  bcgiuDiug  of  the  nineteenth  centnry: 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  decay  of  Christian  life,  and 
the  relaxation  of  national  feeling  in  the  pe- 
riod of  rationalism  and  illumination,  had 
brought  to  Germany  the  punishment  of  a 
dreadful  national  calamity.  The  change 
that  followed  was  at  once  a  national  and  a 
religious  one ;  and  refreshment  and  deepen- 
ing of  Christian  life  has  been  its  effect,  leav- 
ing fruit,  which  continues  ripening  until  this 
very  day. 

Now  the  last  third  of  our  century  in  Ger- 
many has  again  commenced  with  a  decisive 
epoch  of  national  development.     Whatever 


one  may  think  about  the  causes  of  this  event 
and  the  bloody  complications  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  the  establishment  of  the 
German  empire  under  a  Protestant  emperor, 
realized  step  by  step  in  the  last  decennial, 
marks  an  increase  of  our  national  life  that 
has  surpassed  by  &r  the  boldest  hopes  of  the 
warmest  and  most  intelligent  German  pa< 

At  present  the  great  question  which  a  re- 
porter on  Christian  life  in  Germany  finds 
placed  before  him  ia  this:  whether  in  this 
last  eiKJch  the  old  rule  of  German  history 
has  realized  itself,  that  is  to  say,  whether  a 
rehgious  progress  has  united  itself  with  the 
national  one. 

Whoever  has  witnessed  the  last  decennial 
iu  Germany,  knows  that  in  those  days  of 
danger  and  sorrow,  when  every  family  saw 
relations  of  his  going  to  war,  and  when  the 
bloody  battles  followed  one  after  another, 
there  were  many  signs  which  gave  rise  to 
the  hope  that  a  religions  revival  would  bo 
the  fruit  of  the  events. 

In  the  yeai's  1864, 1866,  and  1870,  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  upon  the  thrones  and 
iu  the  meanest  cottages,  in  camps  and  hospi- 
tals, a  religious  susceptibility,  a  hunger  for 
the  Word  of  God,  an  eagerness  to  invoke 
God,  to  g^ve  glory  to  him  and  to  serve  him 
by  works  of  charity,  arose  and  displayed 
themselves  in  such  a  degree,  that  a  great 
many  were  highly  surprised  by  this  store  of 
piety,  emerging,  as  it  were,  all  of  a  sudden. 
A  friend  of  mine  lived,  1870,  at  Saarbriicken ; 
during  the  fight  of  Spicheren  he  endeavored, 
togetherwith  others  to  refresh  the  advancing, 
warriors,  and  to  assist  the  wounded;  but  at 
times  he  ran  home,  in  order  to  unite  with  the 
zealous  labor  abroad  ou  the  flehl  the  fervent 
prayer  of  the  closet;  he  Las  assured  me  that 
he  ielt  iu  those  moments  of  prayer  as  if  he 
were  actually  fighting  with  the  combatants, 
and,  said  he,  "I  Bhall  always  bear  in  my 
mind  the  convietiou  of  having  been  a  sword- 
loss  partaker  in  that  glorious  victory  of 
Spicheren."  This  story  is  like  a  mirror  which' 
reflects  the  spirit  and  the  demeanor  then  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany. 

Two  or  three  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  to-day  it  will  no  longer  be  rash  to  as- 
sert that  the  expectation  of  a  religious  revi- 
val as  the  fruit  of  the  great  national  events, 
which  was  originally  fostered,  has  not  been 
realized ;  a  deepening  and  increase  of  Chris- 
tian lifb  Jias  not  been  associated  with  the 
political  and  national  progress.  This  is,  1 
think,  a  fact  of  history. 

This  fact  is  a  deplorable  one ;  or  must  we 
use  stronger  and  harder  expressions?  say  it  is 
hopeless,  it  is  desperate  I  It  is  au  indisputa- 
ble fact,  the  German  nation  can  not  in  fu- 
ture continue  its  way  through  history  with- 
out religion,  without  Christianity.  Were  it 
to  try  to  do  so,  it  would  biiiig  itself  to  de- 
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cline,  ami  £ud  iU  rain  even  earlier  tian  oth- 
er nations  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  fact  that  the  hope  of  a  ChriBtian  re- 
titbI  haafaiM,  woald  indeed  iodicato  noth- 
ing else  than  "  finis  Geimaniie,"  unless  there 
were  two  cousohrtary  things.  The  first  is, 
that  onr  nation  has  entered  into  the  present 
period  carrying  with  her  n  capital  of  Chris- 
tian life,  gathered  np  in  the  former  time; 
the  other,  that  there  are  some  circnmstauces 
which  seem  to  allow  the  hope  that  in  the 
time  to  come  Christian  life  in  Germany  will 
again  tahe  a  turn  for  the  better. 

Permit  me  ta  express  my  meaniug  in  a 
few  words. 

The  German  nation,  I  said,  firstly,  has  car- 
ried with  her  a  fand  of  Christian  life  into 
ithia  present  period.  I  do  not  seek  to  deny 
that  in  my  country,  as  in  others,  yea,  per- 
haps more  than  anywhere  else,  an  ineredn- 
lous  and  Antichristlan  culture  is  In  vogne, 
and  that  the  symptoms  of  that  sad  fact  show 
themselves,  alas!  too  &eqnently  among  the 
people,  in  the  parliaments,  In  the  literature, 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  alienation  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  from  any  kind  of  wor- 
ship, especially  in  onr  lai^  cities;  the  in- 
toxication of  the  masses  with  the  ideas  of 
Socialism;  the  hunt  after  riches,  which  has 
spread  even  to  the  highest  classes ;  the  war 
waged  by  many  writers  under  the  pretest 
of  science,  CBpecially  of  natural  philosophy, 
ag^nst  the  fundaments  of  religious  truth; 
the  favor  which  these  representatiyes  of 
nQbeltef  venture  to  espeot  from  persons  of 
rank  and  &om  the  common  people — as,  for 
instance,  David  Strauss,  who  has  written  his 
second  "  Lif^  of  Jesus  "  for  the  German  na- 
tion, and  his  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  for  a  Ger- 
man princess,  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house 
of  England,  the  lately  so  painfully  tried 
Princess  Alice  of  Hesse — all  these  are  dark 
shadows  of  the  religious  and  moral  life  in 
Germany ;  the  same  shadows  which  are  at 
present  darkening  the  whole  civUized  world. 
But,  besides  those  gloomy  stains,  there  are 
also  light  points  and  spots,  bright  stars  and 
stripes. 

With  regard  to  the  theologians  and  cler- 
gymen, I  venture  to  say  tliat  there  are  hut 
a  few  universities  without  faithful  profess- 
ors of  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  but  few  dis- 
tricts in  the  pulpits  of  which  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified— unto  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness 
—is  not  throughout  predominant.  In  fact, 
the  critical  and  the  speculative  rationalism 
have  also  their  adherents  among  the  aca- 
demical and  practical  theologians;  butwher- 
cver  it  pronounces  its  doctrines,  opposition 
is  not  wanting.  The  newspapers,  and  the 
popular  sentiment  ruled  by  them,  usually 
take  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  their  auditories  and  their  chapels 
are  empty.  The  young  theologians  throng 
to  those  universities  ■nhere  faithful  teachers 


fill  the  chairs  of  theology,  and  almost  every- 
where the  hearers  assemble  by  preference 
round  the  pulpits  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Cross.  Among  the  Evangelicals  there  are,  it 
is  true,  several  parties,  oftentimes  combat- 
ing one  with  the  other,  not  without  sharp- 
ness; but  as  they  wield  the  sword  against 
Rationalism  and  BomaulBm — the  former  of 
which  denies  that  the  truth,  the  tatter  that 
the  grace,  has  come  by  Jesus  Christ — they 
belong  together,  at  all  events,  although  they 
hesitate — like  Luther  at  Marburg,  opposite 
Zwingli  —  to  enter  into  brotherhood  With 
each  other,  and  although  they  reproach  each 
other  by  saying, "  You  have  a  difierent  spir- 
it." The  chief  parties  are  those  of  the  Lu- 
theran  confessionists  and  those  of  the  friends 
of  Protestant  union ;  these  tw)  parties  should 
he  useful  admonishers  to  each  other ;  but,  as 
iu  all  ecclesiastical  parties  the  inclination  to 
accept  advice  from  an  adversary  is  a  very 
rare  thing,  and  the  "ralne»  theologoram" 
a  very  frequent  one,  so  these  strifes  have 
scarcely  any  other  result  than  to  spend  no- 
ble faculties,  and  to  hinder  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  strugglers  and  the  prospering 
of  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Would  to  God  that 
the  noiseless  activity  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance might  contribute  to  iucreSse  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  whole  of  Christendom  the 
endeavor  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  iu 
the  bond  of  peace. 

But  the  Protestant  Church  is  not  a  Chnrch 
of  theologians  and  clergymen.  We  must 
enlai^  our  boundary  if  we  wUl  watoh  Chris- 
tian life  in  Germany.  Let  us  look  at  the 
schools.  In  the  eJeuientary  schools  all  Prot- 
estant children  learn  from  in&ncy  the  stories 
and  sentences  of  the  Bible  and  the  hymns  of 
the  Chnrch ;  and  if  there  are  some  teachers 
who  perform  their  work  mechanically,  there 
are,  ou  the  other  side,  a  great  many  who  en- 
deavor diligently  to  wateh  for  the  souls  of 
the  children,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Lord. 
Likewise,  among  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  higher  schools  many  are  to  be  found 
who,  while  thoy  mount  with  full  euthusiaam 
the  Olympus  of  Greece  and  the  hills  of  Rome, 
nevertheless  willingly  acknowledge  that  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  exalt- 
ed above  all  mountains  of  the  world. 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  philosophical, 
historical,  physical,  and  political  sciences, 
we  find  in  all  branches,  besides  adherents 
of  modern  unbeliei^  also  confessors  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  others  who  at  least  may  he 
considered  as  pioneers  of  the  Gospel,  because 
they  oppose  with  stem  decision  the  atheism 
and  materialism  of  our  days,  and  point  to 
the  hand  of  God,  which  directs  all  things. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  the  arts,  po- 
etry and  music,  sculpture  and  painting.  It 
is  known  that,  likewise,  in  other  influential 
places  the  confession  of  Christ  can  be  heard. 
I  will  silently  pass  over 
generals,  although  not  only  the  n 
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Boon  aud  Moltke  miglit  be  mentioned,  but 
if  I  may  be  permitted  I  will  remiud  you  that 
out  hoary -haired  emperor  doring  the  war 
has  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  gallant 
hero,  but  also  a  faithful  preacher,  who,  by  his 
telegrams  aud  proclamationB,  has  preached 
to  the  -whole  of  Germany  in  a  simple,  bnt  all 
the  more  heartfelt,  manner,  of  the  groee  of 
God,  and  of  the  humility  that  becomes  hu- 
man beiugs.  Perhaps  yon  have  been  told 
that  the  Crown-Prince  of  the  German  empire 
is  given  to  unbelief;  but  I  beg  of  you  to  ex- 
amine weU  whether  thia  report  can  be  true 
in  relation  to  a  prince  who  frequently  cor- 
responds and  is  most  intimate  with  a  certain 
leuowned  and  faithful  theologian  known  to 
him  from  his  youth,  and  what  is  more,  who, 
when  thia  veiwirablo  friend  is  his  guest,  likes 
beat  to  spend  the  evenings  in  retired  se- 
rious conversation,  aud  to  close  them  with 
prayer. 

Surely  the  preaching  and  the  professing 
of  the  Gospel  has  not  yot  grown  mute  in  Get- 
many — this  fact  can  not  be  unknown  to  those 
who  listen  with  open  ears  ;  and  whoever 
looks  abroad  with  open  eyes  will  find  that 
fruits  and  works  of  faith  are  also  not  want- 
ing. 

The  voluntaiy  exertions  for  the  further- 
ance of  Christ's  Gospel  in  Germany  can  not, 
of  course,  be  compared  to  those  of  America, 
but  at  any  rat»  they  prove  that  there  are 
hearts  glowing  for  the  Lord  and  his  work. 
Another  speaker  has  been  charged  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  what  Germany  is  doing  for 
the  heathen  mission.  Permit  me,  please,  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  sphere  of  home 
missions  (the  "Inner  Mission").  Here  I 
will  not  allude  to  the  many  Christians,  men 
and  women,  who  perform  their  public  and 
domestic  duty  with  a  tendency  of  working 
for  Christ ;  but  I  restrict  myself  to  the  exer- 
tions, societies  and  institutions, 
signed  for  Christian  charity  and  the 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

A  central  committee  of  the  "  Inner  Mis- 
sion" resides  at  Berlin  and  Hambnrg;  its 
president  is  Dr.Wichem.  General  congress- 
es of"  Inner  Missions"  are  held  in  connection 
with  the  "  Kirchentag ;"  there  are,  besides, 
numerous  provincial  assemblies,  associations, 
and  committees  scattered  over  all  the  laud. 

The  purposes  of  the  "  Inner  Mission  "  are 
manifold,  as  is  well  known.  It  combats 
against  immoral  practices  aud  institutions. 
It  is,  partly  at  least,  an  effect  of  its  pro- 
tests, that  public  gambling-houses,  defamed 
as  gambling-heUs,  no  longer  exist  in  Germa- 
ny ;  war  is  also  made  against  dmnkenness, 
the  brandy  pestilence,  though  there  are  at 
present  but  few  associations  exclusively  act- 
ing for  this  purpose;  likewise  the  "Inner 
Mission"  combats  against  that  murderous 
monster,  prostitution,  by  trying  to  awaken 
the  public  conscience,  and  to  raise  the  pow- 
er of  law  against  it  by  memorials  and  peti- 
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tions  addressed  to  the  parliaments.  Not  less 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  combated 
gainst  by  several  means;  in  this  combat 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  is  supported  by  the  So- 
cialisfci,  who  reclaim  Sunday,  of  course  not 
aa  the  day  of  the  Lord,  bnt  as  their  own 
day.  Nevertheless,  this  fact  proves  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  exceHeuce  of  Sun- 
day is  increasing.  A  nice  anecdote  concern- 
ing this  matter  is  related  about  the  Chan- 
cellor Bismarck.  Hearing  one  day  that  the 
workmen  on  his  estates  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  continuing  their  labors  on  Sundays, 
he  directly  ordered  that  they  should  not 
do  so  any  longer.  The  steward  objected 
to  this,  and  said  that  the  workmen,  who 
were  busily  employed  during  the  whole 
week  for  the  landlord,  required  Sunday  to 
till  their  little  fields  aud  gardens ;  to  which 
the  then  count  replied:  "I  wUl  not  allow 
God  to  be  bereft  of  what  is  his  on  my  es- 
tates ;  therefore  things  must  bo  arranged 
othorwiae ;  if  my  workmen  want  to  till 
their  own  fields,  or  if  their  com  is  ripe, 
they  must  have  the  preference,  not  I;  Sun- 
day labor  end**  with  this  day"  Ere  long 
th  t  ward  t  fl  1  th  t  th  w  d 
wa       tf     d  d        tl    profit  bl  m    al 

re    It 

Th       I  M  mb  t       I       1 

w<  d  d  t  th  w  Idly 
ag  w  th  wh  h  h  1  p 
lea       1  mf    t  d.      Th      mimm     is 

however,  is  not  yet  quite  rampant  in  Ger- 
many. The  Diet  has  given  us  a  proof  there^ 
of  by  unanimously  accepting  the  Jewish 
member  Lasher's  harsh  critique  on  stock- 
jobbing. 

With  the  combats  against  social  evils,  en- 
deavors to  satisfy  social  wants  are  closely 
connected.  Proprietors  of  estates  and  of 
manufactories  have  formed  several  associ- 
ations, attempting  to  frame  the  social  rel.i- 
tions  between  masters  aud  laborers  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Some 
eighty  Christian  inns,  called  "zurHcimatb," 
afford  a  lodging  for  traveling  Journeymen, 
and  also  board  for  laborers.  About  three 
hundred  young  men's  Christian  associations 
include  some  nine  thousand  members.  In 
several  laj^  towns  schools  aud  Sunday  as- 
semblies provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  young  women.  By-fhe-way,  numerous 
infirmaries  may  be  mentioned,  among  them 
six- and -twenty  houses  for  idiots,  cretins, 
and  epileptics,  of  whom  no  less  than  thirty 
to  forty  Ihonsaud  are  said  to  be  in  Germany. 
Some  seven  hundred  infant  schools,  in  towns 
aud  villages,  offering  to  the  little  ones  of 
the  workmen  laboring  abroad  the  blessings 
of  a  Christian  nursery,  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  three  hundred  asylums,  two  hundred 
of  which  have  been  founded  iiom  1849  to 
1867,  neglected  and  depraved  children  are 
educated ;   several  education   societies  co- 
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operate  with  theiii.  Asylums  and  Magda- 
lenuma  for  adults  go  hantt  in  band  witli  as- 
Hooiations  for  convicts  and  pvostitutea. 

A  different  purpose  ia  pursued  by  the  Gus- 
tiivus  Adolpbus  Society.  Thia  society  huildB 
or  helps  to  huild  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
and  parsonages  in  European,  Asiatic,  and 
American  eouiiti'ies,  where  the  Protestouts 
live  iv  Siatirop^,  and  spends  at  present  up- 
ward of  250,000  thalers  a  year  for  its  pur- 
poses. A  chareh-bnilding  society  has  exist- 
ed for  several  years  in  Berlin;  but  to  this 
day  Berlin,  tbe  capital  of  the  German  em- 
pire, is  perhaps  of  all  towns  on  earth  the 
poorest  in  chinches  and. chapels;  aud  we 
feel  ashamed  when  we  see  the  mnltitude  of 
temples  which  adorn  yonr  splendid  cities.  I 
sliall  puss  over  tho  endeavors  to  pvovidfl  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  wanderers  and  emi- 
grants, and  also  the  Bihlo  and  Tract  socie- 
ties, and  mention,  lastly,  a  ilourishing  branch 
of  the  work  of  "  Inner  Missions,"  tLj.,  the 
rightly  so  called  Amei'kait  Sunday-schools, 
the  nnmber  of  which,  since  Mr.  Woodmff  vis- 
ited na  in  the  year  1863,  has  angmentod  to 
about  one  thousand,  and  tlie  nnmher  of  chil- 
dren therein  instmcted  and  guided  to  tbe 
Good  Shepherd,  by  more  than  four  thouaand 
young  men  aud  ■women,  to  about  eighty 
thousand. 

For  a  great  many  of  these  labors  men  aud 
women  who  have  been  espressly  trained  for 
this  worfc  are  required.  For  this  purpose 
hrother  and  sister  houses  exist.  Among  the 
former  the  Sauh^  Sans,  near  Hamburg,  and 
the  Johannes-gtift,  near  Berlin,  excel,  both 
founded  by  Wichem  in  the  years  1833  and 
1S55 ;  the  nnmber  of  brothera  working  with- 
in the  different  brother-houses,  and  abroad, 
froni  Syria  to  North  America,  amounts  to 
Home  eight  hundred.  The  mother  of  all  ex- 
istent sister-honses  is  the  house  of  deacon- 
esses at  Kaiserswerth,  founded  \>j  Fliedner, 
1836.  At  present  there  are  about  3000  dea- 
conesses laboring  on  600  stations  from  Pe- 
tersburg to  Pittsburg.  Leaders  of  infant 
nurseries  are  prepared  in  especial  establish- 
ments. 

Alt  these  institutions  and  labors  of  the 
"Inner  Mission  "are  in  existence;  and  I  dare 
say  the  effect  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the 
age  is  that  Christians  in.  all  countries  and 
of  all  denominations  feel  more  strongly  than 
tbr  some  time  past  the  necessity  and  duty  of 
promoting  them  with  Increased  ardor.  It  is 
true,  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  the  school,  and  the  "  Inner 
Mission"  has  alarmingly  diminished  during 
the  last  few  years ;  but  it  is  fo  be  hoped  that 
tlie  vaiious  endeavors  which  are  made  to 
remedy  tbe  wout  wOl  not  be  nsclces ;  and 
there  are  also  other  tokens  which  giv 
reason  to  hope  for  better  daya. 

Concerning  thia  last  eubjeot  of  my  report 
I  will  first  mention  the  contest  which  in  Ger- 
many, as  in  Switzerland,  the  goi 


have  entered  into  with  the  Romish  bier- 
arcliy.  It  is  not  my  task  to  examine  the 
origin  of  the  conflict,  nor  to  criticise  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  belligerents.  I  confess,  how- 
that  my  heart  is  with  the  governments. 
I  look  only  to  tbe  conaequences  of  this  con- 
flict for  Christian  life  in  Germany ;  and  in 
that  respect  I  can  not  but  deem  it  a  gracious 
arrangement  of  Providence  that  this  eccle- 
siastical conflict  has  happened  just  at  thia 
time  of  political  increase  and  of  overflowing 
temporal  interests ;  for  thia  conflict,  which  ve- 
hemently stirs  up  the  minds  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  leads  irresistibly  the  thoughts 
higher  matters,  to  questiona  of  religion- 
It  strikes  every  one's  eye  that  belief  ia  still 
real  existence,  and  has  a  great  weight  with 
history,  and  that  it  is  a  foolish  idea  to  think 
that  tiie  era  of  the  Church  is  past  and  tho 

B  of  Christianity  overthrown.  Another 
fruit  of  the  ecclesiastical  crisis  wiU  be,  that 
the  Proleetajit  churches  will  at  least  obtain 
■what  long  since  was  a  necessity,  a  presbyte- 
rial  and  synodal  constitution,  which  will  en- 
■ '  and  compel  tbe  churches  to  self-help 
and  to  self-government. 

■e  we  not  allowed  to  expect  that  the 
Oerninn  Proteatants  will  not  he  found  idle 
and  iudifferent  1  and  also  th.it  the  gnat 
tasks  and  stern  combats  of  this  time  ■nitl 
ui^e  tbe  believers  to  foiget  their  quarrels 
aud  to  work  aud  light  side  hy  side  T 

But  I  not  only  had  in  view  the  prospects 
connected  with  the  eveuts  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  when  I  pointed  at  encouraging  signs 
of  a  better  time  to  come.  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  lastly,  to  another  side.  Who- 
ever listens  attentively  to  the  spiritual  dis- 
position of  the  present  generation,  can  not 
bnt  perceive  that  not  a  few  minds  have  be- 
gun to  be  disquieted  as  to  ■what  may  be  the 
result  of  the  excessive  criticism  of  our  days. 
Firstly,  the  social  phenomena  have  raised 
this  disposition.  There  are  many  despiscrs 
of  the  sweet  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  Saviour,  whose  both  eiHS  anon  tingle  at 
the  horrible  gospel  of  Socialism — which,  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  denial,  calls  property 
theft,  matrimony  slavery,  religion  madness — 
and  at  the  exultant  howling  by  which  the 
masses  give  assent  to  this  infernal  gospel. 
Terrified,  tliey  begin  to  understand  that  the 
critical  intellect,  emancipated  &om  religion 
and  moral  law,  becomes  an  "  advocatus  dia- 
boli"  and  a  Herostratus,  turning  the  whole 
buOding  of  human  society  into  a  chaos  of 
fragments  and  ashes. 

Otter  causes  of  the  terror  wavmg  through 
our  laud  belong  to  tbe  sphere  of  scientific 
literature.  AUow  me  to  mention  here  two 
books,  edited  in  the  course  of  tho  last  year  or 
two,  which  have  made  an  uncommon  sensa- 
tion among  tbe  learned  people  of  our  country, 
viz.,  "The  Old  and  Hew  Belief,"  by  David 
Strauss,  and  "The  Philosophy  of  tbe  Uncon- 
scious," by  E.  von  Hartinann.     The  latter 
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Iiook  explaiuH,  in  a  brilliant  style  a  Bystom 
of  philosopliy  which  purposes  to  M  neither 
ratioiialistic  nor  materialistic,  bnt,  in  feet, 
is  both  together ;  the  quintessence  of  it  is, 
like  that  of  Schopenhauera'a  systam,  the  pes- 
«mii(icconteniplationoflife.  Sensuality, as 
creditor,  demands  eujoyment ;  good  measnre, 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and  ruu- 
iiing  OTer;  the  critical  intellect,  as  book- 
keeper, calculates  that  life  is  an  insolvent 
debtor,  that  tho  demand  of  sensuality  is  not 
exigible,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
to  have  como  into  life  and  to  be  fettered 
to  life  is  an  iuefiable  misery.  This  philos- 
ophy of  iD-tempet  and  despair  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  many  people;  but  among  oth- 
ers—that is  to  say,  those  who  in  the  conflict 
between  modem  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity take  the  port  of  the  former — the  said  sys- 
tem has  called  forth  the  dreadful  question: 
Where  wiD  this  terminate?  and  the  indig- 
nant outcry,  this  time  not  addressed  to  the 
Christian  apostles,  but  to  the  philosophical 
psendo-apostles,  "These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine."  Indeed,  these  people  do  not  hesitate 
to  oppose  the  new  system,  which  they  brand 
with  the  name  of  "  Miserabilism,"  declaring 
that  the  hereafter  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  the  most  certain  and  grand  of  all  realities. 
Perhaps  a  time  is  approaching  when  phOoso- 
phy  will  counter-work  with  enei^  and  suc- 
cess the  antichristoaa  cnrreut  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Concerning  theology,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  book  of  Strauss  will  help  to  effect  a  sal- 
utary crisis.  Theological  science  in  Ger- 
many, indeed,  is  not  at  all  predomimintly  a 
negative  one ;  no,  the  most  qnalified  and  nu- 
merous theologians  stand  upon  the  funda- 
ment of  the  Gospel  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  and  of  the  word  of  the  Cross ;  they 
go  either  in  the  way  of  strict  orthodoxy,  or 
in  that  of  the  so-called  mediating  theology, 
among  the  followers  of  ivhioh  once  were  the 
venerable  "pKeceptoresGermani«B,"Neander 
and  Nitzsch.  A  considerable  number  of  the- 
ologians, however,  are  ensnared  in  the  nets  of 
the  school  of  Banr;  this  has  not  such  dimen- 
sions in  Germany  as  in  Switzeriand  and  Hol- 
land; but  the  critical  school  which  has  taken 
its  rise  from  Tubingen  has  nevertheless  a 
not  despicable  troop  of  followers,  who,  even 
if  they  do  not  adhere  in  all  questions  to  the 
master,  at  any  rate  accept  some  weighty  crit- 
ical principles  and  results  of  his.  Among 
the  latter  is  the  denial  of  the  apostolical  or- 
igin of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  asser- 
tion that  Christianity  at  its  beginning  was 
mere  EbioniiUm;  among  the  former  is  the 
presupposition  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
and  the  opinion  that  the  aim  which  tho  crit- 
ical science  must  pursue  and  reach  is  nothing 
else  than  the  deriTation  ot  Clnristnnityfrom 
natural  historical  c  inses  The  theologians 
of  this  kind  are  in  pirt  eminent  for  talent 
and  learning,  and  very  zealous  m  writing; 


they  are  anxious  of  acting  npon  laymen,  and 
have  for  this  purpose  founded  a  Protestant 
society,  and  edited  a  "Bible-lexicon,"  and  a 
"Bible  for  Protestants."  Kany  minds  doubt- 
less are  confounded  by  them.  The  book  of 
Strauss  may  become  a  wholesome  memen- 
to for  the  Protestants,  whose  tendency  it  is 
to  modify  Christianity  so  that  it  may  be- 
come inoffensive  and  savory  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  age— that  is  to  say,  of  the  nat- 

Althongh  this  book  has  without  doubt  no 
scientific  value,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  im- 
portant one,  because  its  author  sets  before  ns 
without  reserve  the  final  results  of  this  mir- 
acle-denying criticism.  In  the  first  part  he 
answers  the  question,  "Are  we  still  Chris- 
tians V  by  a  decided  No.  In  the  second  part 
he  starts  the  question,  "Have  we  religion?" 
which  he  BiBrms  ou  condition  that  you  con- 
sent to  call  i-eligion  "  the  consciousness  of 
being  aparticle  of  the  universe."  The  third 
part  contains  hia  creed:  Laplace  and  Dar- 
win are  liis  apostles,  who  teach  him  the 
knowledge  of  Oie  universe,  his  God ;  self- 
creation  of  the  world,  natural  selection,  and 
descent  of  man  fi'om  the  ape,  are  the  mys- 
teries of  his  religion ;  the  amusements  of  the 
theatre  and  the  concert-room,  his  worship. 
Tlie  fourth  part  is  a  trial  to  save  out  of  this 
chaos  a  kind  of  moral  law,  and  by  a  moral- 
izing "qms  ego"  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild 
billows  of  Socialism,  which  threaten  to  trou- 
ble the  comfortable  existence  of  the  phi- 
losopher. Strauss  had  hoped  that  the  im- 
mense inajority  of  the  learned  would  hail  his 
book  with  a  storm  of  applause,  and  that  he, 
consequence,  would  spend  his  last  years 
surrounded  with  the  sweet  incense  of  praise. 
He  has  been  disappointed.  Even  those  who 
fancy  themselves  to  have  outgrown  the 
Church  and  Christianity  have,  for  the  most 
part,  disavowed  him.  ITrom  this  abyss  of 
NihUUm  every  body  starts  back. 

And  the  theological  critics  in  question, 
how  have  they  taken  up  this  book  1  It  has 
evidently  come  with  extreme  importunity  to 
them,  not  only  because  it  causes  disreputa- 
tion to  the  critic,  but  also  because  they  feel 
the  presence  of  this  book  what  a  phthis- 
1  man  feels  when  he  beholds  his  face  in  a 
glass,  and  is  thrilled  by  the  thought.  Thou 
art  deadly  sick!  The  premises  which  lead  to 
the  Nihilistic  consequences  of  Strauss  have 
become  the  subject  of  suspicion  to  their  fol- 
lowers. 

true,  at  the  period  of  tho  lives  of  Jesns, 
of  Eenan,  Schenkel,  and  Strauss,  there  was 
already  sufficient  reason  to  become  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  the  miracle-denying  crit- 
icism. But  the  alarm  then  raised  was  soon 
forgotten ;  ere  long  the  liberal  tlieologians 
began  again  to  flatter  the  iamoos  Strauss, 
But  now,  we  hope,  the  terror  will  be  more 
impressive  and  enduring.  It  would  surely 
be  a  great  gain,  and  would  effect  a  mitiga- 
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tion  of  tte  hard  and  confoimding  combats  in 
the  theological  scJiools,  if  the  men  of  lihcr- 
al  tendoucy  would  learu  to  obey  the  precept 
of  St.  James,  to  "  be  S'wift  to  hear  and  slow  to 
spoalc,"aiidif  they  would  get  accustomed  to 


nestiy  as  the  latter  examine  and  ponder  tho 
atgameata  of  the  critic.  Many  ntteranees 
of  that  side  authorize  us  in  e:specting  that 
tlio  book  of  Stranaa  will  have  the  effect  of 
an  air-c!eanaing  thunder-storm;  the  book 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  even  aa  the  Bounds 
of  thunder  quickly  die  away ;  but  they  leave 
behind  them  the  cleansed  atmosphere. 

I  am  at  the  end  of  my  report.     Two-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  de  PreascusC,  of  Paris, 


related  at  the  Kirchentng  of  Elberfeld  a 
few  worda  which  the  deceased  Neander  once 
had  spoken  to  liim.  "Before  our  nation," 
said  10,  "  I  SCO  a  deep  precipice,  bat  abore 
the  precipice  appears  a  brightness ;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  aurora  or  evening  red." 
But,  added  the  relator,  the  gleam  of  his 
eyes  bore  witness  that  he  believed  it  was 

My  dear  brethren,  I  think,  in  the  picture 
I  have  unfolded  to  you,  neither  the  deep 
precipice  nor  the  brightness  above  it  have 
been  wanting.  My  belief,  my  hope,  my 
prayer  is,  that  this  brightness  may  be  the 
aurora  of  a  new  day — of  a  better  time  t  Let 
it  also  be  your  prayer  for  my  fatherland. 
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Many  a  time  coautrymen  of  yotirs  ' 
questioned  me  both  by  word  of  month  and 
by  letter:  What  is  now  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  theology  in  Germany  I  Many 
a  time  tliiB  question  has  been  repeated  to  me 
at  tliose  diets  which  we  call  "Kirehentago," 
in  our  synods  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  England  ;  and  many  a 
time,  thongli  a  comparatively  short  period 
had  elapsed,  I  could  but  give  the  same  an- 
swer, only  pointing  out  some  peculiarities 
of  minor  importance. 

Oh !  my  dearly  beloved  Mends,  if  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  had  granted  me  that  priv- 
ilege, rather  than  send  you  a  kind  of  theo- 
logical report,  I  wonld  have  spoken  ftom 
heart  to  heart  in  an  assembly  inhere  I  shonld 
have  found  Cliristian  brethren  ■who  for  many 
years  past  have  been  most  cordially  attach-' 
ed  to  me.  And,  although  a  foreigner,  yet  to 
many  of  jou  I  should  not  have  been  a  stran- 
ger, nay,  some  might  consider  mo  an  old 
friend.  Sincerely  deploring  as  I  do  that  I 
liave  bceu  denied  that  gratification,  I  beg 
to  express  my  thanks  for  your  kindly  allow- 
ing me  to  send  to  you  a  dear  young  friend 
as  my  deputy,  and  to  nso  him  as  my  mouth- 
piece for  submitting  to  you  a  retrositective 
review  of  the  development  of  German  the- 
ology in  this  latter  age. 

It  is  the  life  of  a  iheologian  I  am  going  to 
give,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  who,  be- 
ing thrown,  together  with  high  and  low, 
with  kings,  princes,  ambassadors,  scholars, 
and  artists,  has  taken  a  part  in  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical, the  Christian,  or  sometimes  rath- 
er unchristian  movements  of  his  age,  that 
have  Leenbronght  ilbont  in  Qermauy,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Sweden. 

At  one  time  I  shonld  hardly  have  thought 
that  it  wonld  be  Christian  life  and  theology 
I  should  ever  plead  for  in  my  own  country 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  grew 
up  alienated  ftom.  the  Gospel,  and  far  from 
intending  to  devote  myself  to  the  stndy  of 
divinity.  On  leaving  the  Gymnasium,  when, 
according  to  a  German  custom,  I  had  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  any  subject  I  might  se- 
lect myself  I  chose  to  lecture  on  "The  Su- 
periority of  the  Oriental  World  over  the 
Christian."  In  my  school-days  already  I 
had  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  Orient- 


al languages.  Thns  it  was  that  philology, 
and  more  especially  Oriental  philology,  be- 
came the  centre  of  my  course  of  reading  at 
the  University.  I  entered  college  after  the 
French  war,  at  a  time  when  iu  Germany, 
particularly  in  Prussia,  a  new  spirit  of  vital 
faith  had  been  awakened  and  had.  taken 
possession  both  of  the  Church  and  of  theolog- 
ical science.  Some  slight  traces  of  that  re- 
vival might  be  discovered  at  Breslan,  where 
I  began  studying;  but  mote  distinctly  it 
was  seen  in  Berlin  that  the  Gospel  was  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  higher  eirdea,  and  was 
strenuously  upheld  by  the  court.  Thith- 
er I  went.  In  1816,  to  continue  my  studies.  I 
Vas  introduced  into  some  circles  frequent- 
ed by  superior  men,  who  made  me  acquaint- 
ed with  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life. 
Yet  did  I  not  give  up  roy  Oriental  research- 
es, but  pursued  them  steadily,  without  think- 
ing I  shonld  ever  pass  over  to  the  faculty 
of  divinity.  It  was  trials  and  afflictions 
that  made  me  consider  it  the  highest  aim 
of  a  man's  life  to  become  a  servant  of  Christ. 
In  consequence  of  too  hard  working,  I  be- 
gan spitting  blood,  and  was  obliged  more 
than  a  year  to  inffirrupt  my  studies  prepara- 
tory to  an  academical  chair. 

During  this  time  my  conscience  suggested 
the  question  unto  me :  Supposing  the  end 
of  thy  life  had  come,  wouldst  thpn  be  able 
to  exculpate  thyself  before  Him,  who  baa 
given  thee  the  knowledge  of  His  Gospel  not 
only  for  promoting  science,  but  that  thou 
mightst  lead  others  to  the  same  blissful  en- 
lightenment that  has  been  granted  thee  t 
Then  I  made  a  vow  to  God  within  my  sonl 
that,  if  it  pleased  Him  once  more  to  restore 
me  to  life,  I  would  devote  myself  to  no  oth- 
er calling  than  a  missionary's  life  in  Eastern 
countries,  a  resolution  I  was  chiefly  induced 
toformbyreadingthcLifeofMartyn.  Then 
it  was  that,  having  some  connecfjon  with 
Sir  George  Rose,  the  English  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  I  was  encouraged  to  tender  ray  serv- 
ices to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty, and  was  offered  an  agency  for  that  So- 
ciety in  Malta.  Hoping  that  my  still  very 
delicate  state  of  health  would  allow  mo  to 
discharge  the  duries  of  my  ofBce,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  accepting,  when  it  was  made 
evident  that  the  Lord  designed  me  for  a 
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still  Iiigher  Tocation.  A  renewed  attack  of 
spitting  blood  forced  lue  temporarily  to  re- 
uoDiic«  the  calliug  I  hod  flxed  upoti;  bat 
jiiBt  then  the  PruBBian  Government  iQC[uired 
if  I  should  feel  iDCliaed  to  accept  an  Assist' 
mit  Lectureship  ou  Hebrew  and  Orieutal 
Literature,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Do  Wetto 
having  to  resign  his  chair  in  the  University 
of  Berlin. 

So  I  was  nnexpeotedly  removed  into  the 
faculty  of  divinity.  About  the  same  time 
my  health  was  restored,  and  I  maybe  allow- 
ed to  Hay  that  thenceforward  I  adopted  for 
my  own  life  the  famous  motto  of  Count  Zin- 
zeudorf:  "Icb.  hab  imr  Eine  Passiou,  und 
die  ist  Er,  nnr  Er "  (I  have  bat  one  passion, 
and  that  is  He,  and  He  alone).  .  To  bring 
book  Boula  tfl  Christ,  was  from  that  time  the 
daily,  nay,  the  boatiy  problem  as  well  as  the 
jmj  of  my  life.  The  delivering  of  leeturea 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  well  as 
on  the  literatures  of  the  Orient  ind  Occi- 
dent, the  composition  of  cnticil  treatises 
and  of  popnlir  books  of  edification,  bnt, 
lirat  of  all,  the  diily  interoouTBe  with  the 
yonf  h  ot  the  University,  filled  up  e'V  ery  hour 
of  my  existence  And  yet  my  thirst  for 
gaming  over  sonla  rumiiued  unqneuehod. 
Every  day  I  prayed  to  God  ih  it  He  might 
be  pleased  t«  call  mo  to  tbjt  place  where 
a  hundred  years  belore  Atigust  H  Fraucko 
hadbnilt  hisoiphtu  asjlum  and  had,  by  his 
addresses  both  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the 
chair,  gathered  a  faithful  commuuity,  teach- 
ing tjiat  the  first  stage  on  the  way  to  the 
ti-ee  of  knowledge  was  by  the  tree  of  life. 
What  tbe  yearning'sonl  of  the  youth  had 
prayed  for,  was  iu  store  for  the  man — yet 
not  till  after  a  hard  stniggle.  Having  re- 
turned from  travels  to  England  and  Holland, 
which  the  liberality  of  our  Government  had 
enabled  me  tn  undertake  for  Bcientific  pur- 
poses, I  was  called  upon  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Professor  Knapp  at  Halle,  lately  deceased. 
Ill  spite  of  many  sacrifices  my  heart  had  to 
make,  I  joyfully  acceded  t«  the  proposal. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  the  theological  schools 
that  irora  the  time  of  tke  Reformation  had 
been  founded  within,  or  based  npon,  tbe  Ger- 
man Church,  and  had  contributed  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  things  which  I  found 
ei:isf«nt  when  I  removed  to  Halle.  To  the 
members  of  this  assembly  it  is  universally 
known, how  a  (lead  ortliodosy  liaa,tlirongli- 
ont  the  17th  century,  been  predominant  in 
Cierman  churches  and  universities ;  how 
Spe&er,  that  man  of  faith  and  inward  Chris- 
tian life,  was  graced  to  recall  to  piety 
groat  many  inhabitants  of  poor,  devastated 
Germany  that  bad  been  the  miserable  thea- 
tre of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  how  ho  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  school  of  the  Pietists 
in  Halle,  whose  influence,  within  the  time 
allotted  to  one  generation,  revived  the  courts, 
the  nobility,  the  ckrgy,nay,  the  wiiole  Chris- 


tian population.  Nor  are  yoa,  my  dearly 
beloved  brethren,  ignorant  of  the  fact  thai 
Pietism,  wanting,  as  it  did,  a  comprehensive- 
ness of  views,  and  renouncing  the  task  of 
thoroughly  penetrating  and  reviving  the 
whole  human  life,  was  at  length  found  inad- 
equate to  stand  its  ground  against  the  fasci- 
nating Influences  of  that  bold  school  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  "Aufklarung,"  and  the 
votaries  of  which  pretended  to  fathom  the 
mysterEes  of  Christian  faith  by  what  they 
calledCommon  Sense,  that  is  to  say, by  short- 
sighted hninan  nnderstauding.  Almost 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  country  this 
tendency  of"  Rationalism,"  ae  it  was  termed 
about  tbe  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
had  taken  an  ujiconfcated  possession  of  the 
pulpits  and  academical  chairsi  Only  some 
feeble  boughs  of  the  Pietism  of  an  age  gone 
by  were  still  faintly  growing,  known  hy  the 
tof  Superuaturalism;  and  at  HaUe  there 
been  one  single  man  who,  feebly  indeed 
and  secretly  enough,  dared  to  resist  aU-pow- 
erfal  Rationalism.  I  allude  to  Professor 
Knapp.  Out  of  nine  hundred  students,  he 
had  found  five  who,  being  revived  by  the 
aid  of  a  Christian  craftsman,  believed  in  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  The  body  of  the  aca- 
demical teachers,  in  agreement  with  the 
e  mass  of  the  students,  had  sent  to  the 
ster  of  Stat«  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
against  my  appointment  to  a  professorship 
at  Halle. 

Notwithstanding  all  tho  difficulties  I  had 
tocontcnd  with,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
the  number  of  the  young  believers  in  Christ 
increased  from  year  to  year.  A  new  spirit 
had  been  awakened  in  Germany.  The  at- 
flictions  caused  by  tbe  French  war,  the  high 
example  set  by  Frederick  William  IlL  and 
his  royal  house,  the  moral  bankruptcy  which 
beggarly  Rationalism  had  undei^one  in  gen- 
uine and  upright  minds,  who  wanted  real 
comfort  and  no  mere  phrases,  heavenly  real- 
ities, not  earthly  reasoning:  all  these  fore- 
bodings of  a  change  contributed  to  facilitato 
my  position  in  Halle,  and  to  bring  a  constant- 
ly increasing  number  of  Christian  students 
to  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  A  colleague  of  mine, 
Proiessor  Wegseboider,  had  declared  in  one 
of  his  dogmatical  books, "  in  rebus  gravissi- 
mls  ad  religionem  et  honestatem  pertinen- 
tibus  oonvenire  omnea  gentm."  .  Dr.  Hase,  a 
young  theologian  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
in  his  exv^Ueut  and  most  important  book, 
"  Huttems  Bedi  vi  vus,"  published  in  1828,  rais- 
ed the  objection  that  no  one  well  read  in  his- 
tory and  phUosophy  would  agree  with  that 
statement.  The  Halle  Rationalist,  with- 
drawing his  assertion,  changed  the  "omnes 
gentes"  into  "fei-e  onmes  gentea,"  a  very 
slight  alteration  indeed,  by  which,  however, 
Batlonalism,  according  to  the  ideas  of  stu- 
dents of  divinity  at  Halle,  got  a  terrible,  nay 
almost  a  deadly  blow. 

Another  element    of  higher   iiiiportanco 
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contribnted  to  discredit  Nationalism,  I  mean  I 
tbe  theological  syBtem  of  Schleienuikclier, 
wliich  the  o!>solBte  Damea  of  Rationahsm 
and  SupematUTuliem  would  not  allow  to  be 
subsumed  ander  themselves.  A  renewed  es- 
amiDation  of  the  real  nature  of  religion  had 
tanght  Suhluiermocher  that  the  traditional 
definitions  did  not  come  np  to  it.  To  him  re- 
ligion was  the  leeliug  of  an  absolute  depeud- 
cuce  on  God  within  the  Christian  Church, 
a  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  redemption 
by  Christ,  which  had  not  been  put  forth 
prominently  enough  in  any  dogmatical  sys- 
tem. All  philosophical  terms  and  defini- 
tions, all  physical  inyestigations,  all  theses 
whatever  that  could  not  he  derived  by  strict 
inference  from  the  profound  feeling  of  sin- 
falness  and  the  certainty  of  redemption, 
■were  excluded  fi-om  the  dogmatical  system 
of  Schleiermachor.  The  conseqheuce  of 
which  waa  that  a  great  many  were  now 
won  for  Christian  piety  of  such  as  had  felt 
an  aversion  to  the  incomprehensibUities  of 
the  old  dogmatic  system,  while  not  a  few 
aniongtbe  orthodox  Christians,  slightly  mod- 
ifying their  creed,  began  to  take  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  a  position  that  found  particu- 
lar fiiTor  with  the  highest  circles  in  Prussia. 
Although  Schleiermacher  coutiuned  to  have 
his  adversaries,  among  whom  in  the  outset  I 
was  counted  myself,  yet  it  is  due  to  bim  to 
own  that  bis  infl.ueuce  gradually  made  re- 
li^on  respected  by  scoffers. 

The  late  king  and  his  father,  who  both 
held  moderate  views  in  point  of  religion, 
have  likewise  contributed  not  a  little  to  re- 
vive Christian  faith  in  their  country.  Fred- 
erick William  III.  called  pious  men  into  his 
councU,  and  intrusted  others  with  the  high- 
est clerical  offices.  Being  assisted  by  Alten- 
stein,  the  Frnssiau  Minister  of  State  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs;  by  his  Adjutant,  the 
General  von  Witzleben,  and  other  men  of 
similar  religious  persuasions,  he  snpported 
Christian  associations,  snch  as  the  Societies 
for  the  Propi^aUon  of  tbe  Gospel  among 
Jews  and  heathen,  aud  tbe  Bible  Societies. 
He  devoted  himself  to  liturgical  studies  with 
a  view  to  reform  the  ritual  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  promoted  a  variety  of  other  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  Still  more  countenance 
was  given  to  Christian  endeavors,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  greater  and  more  tal- 
ented son,  Frederick  William  IV.  His  was 
not  a  &ith  of  ancient  orthodoxy,  but  of  mod- 
ern piety,  nurtured  partly  by  philosophic- 
al speculation,  panly  by  testbetical  pursuits. 
Of  the  same  character  were  the  religious 
views  and  feelings  of  his  highest  function- 
aries, particularly  of  his  devoted  personal 
friend,  the  Minister  of  State,  Eichhom,  who 
also  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Schleiermacher. 
It  was  not  the  orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg, 
but  a  more  liberal  theology,  that  was  par- 
liciiloi'ly  favored  by  the  late  king,  such  as  is 


cultivated  in  your  Congregationalist  schools. 
Ever  since  the  year  1614,  when  John  Sigis- 
mund,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  adopted  the 
reformed  confession  instead  of  Lutheranism, 
which  was  the  established  religion  of  his 
country,  our  Prussian  sovereigns,  with  their 
lomilies,  have  always  professed  a  spirit 
of  toleration,  and  have,  moreover,  exerted 
themselves  to  effect  a  union  of  the  several 
denominations  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  even  among 
the  Prussian  people  the  tendency  to  union 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  since,  in 
1817,  a  "United  Evangelical  Church"  be- 
came the  established  chnrch  pf  the  country. 
A  new  epoch  may  be  dated  from  the  appear- 
ance of  Hengstenberg,  and  the  pnblication 
of  his  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitnng  in  1329, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  owing  to  his  influence 
that  the  orthodox  party  of  the  Church,  who, 
up  to  that  period,  had  been  of  a  more  gently 
Biblical  character,  gradually  became  more 
polemical  oud  aggressive.  Although  that 
ecclesiastical  record  often  exceeded  tbe  prop- 
er limits  of  justice  and  moderation,  yet  it 
must  be  avowed,  as  it  has  been  even  by  so 
liberal  athcologian  asProfessor  Hasein  Jena, 
that  Prefect  Heugstenberg's  eminent  tal- 
ent OS  an  editor  made  his  journal  the  head 
paper  of  Germany,  that  concentrated  and 
strengthened  all  tbe  Christian  elements.  Iii 
the  beginning,  confessional  quarrels  were  ex- 
cluded altogether ;  hut  when  the  waves  of 
Uie  Lutheran  flood  were  swelling  and  sur- 
ging, Hengstenberg  himself  yielded  to  theii' 
force, and fiom  1844  tlie'-Evangeliscbe  Kir- 
cheuzeitung,"  without  breaking  with  the 
United  Church  of  Prussia,  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  Lutheran  confessionalism,  yet  so  as 
to  give  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
check  to  the  Lutheran  separation. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  tbe  latter  period  of 
my  life,  some  dewy  evening  hours  of  which 
I  may  still  have  to  enjoy.  In  the  third  de- 
cennium  of  our  century,  the  dominant  power 
of  one  mind  averted  the  thoughts  of  men 
from  theoli^y  into  the  channel  of  philoso- 
phy, substituting  for  religions  aims  philo- 
sophical problems.  In  the  year  1818,  Hegel 
was  called  to  a  cbair  of  Berlin  University, 
and  began  there  his  philosophical  lectures. 
You  conld  hardly  perceive  any  Christian 
tendencies  either  in  his  life  or  in  liis  writ- 
ings before  the  Berlin  period.  It  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Prussian  capital,  aud  the 
union  with  a  pious  wife,  that  impregnated 
both  his  mind  and  his  philosophical  system 
with  Christian  principles.  After  his  death, 
tbe  school  of  the  founder  divided  into  two 
distinct  parties.  A  minority,  with  Goeschel 
for  their  leader,  were  fiiithfiil  to  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Lutheran  creed ;  while  others, 
imbued  as  they  were  with  the  spirit  of 
Spinoza,  were  hurried  into  downright  pan- 
tlieism  by  Strauss.  For  some  time  conserv- 
atism in  point  of  religion  was  seconded  by 
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political  consetvatiBm  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  between  Eussia,  Pmaaia,  and 
Austria ;  and  was  Bupported  in  addition  by 
the  political  absolution  of  Franco  under  the 
BonrhoDs,  untO,  iu  1830,  by  the  revolution 
of  Jnlj,  Boman  Catholic  absolutism  was 
broken  to  pieces.  The  Tictory  gaiued  by 
liberalism  in  politics  prepared  the  way  for 
the  radical  Hegelian  school,  first  in  Germany 
and  afterwaid  iu  Switzerland.  But  in  the- 
ology the  effect  of  these  new  tecdencies 
was  not  so  mach  to  foment  an  anti-Christian 
philosophy  as  to  give  birth  to  a  new  school 
of  historical  criticism,  founded  by  Baur  in 
Tiibingen.  Iu  the  outset,  this  great  Wir- 
tembergian  scholar  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  himself  of  the  deatruetiveness  of  bis 
principles ;  but  ■when,  by  slow  degrees,  he 
lifted  the  veil  that  covered  his  negative  po- 
sitions, it  became  evident  that  his  system  of 
Christianity,  sweeping  off  even  the  slight- 
est traces  of  the  supernatural,  was  uothing 
more  than  a  rationaJistic  product  of  dialec- 
tical deductions,  which  even  plain  history 
was  bidden  to  obey.  From  Baur  an  ar- 
bitrary, though  often  ingenuous,  criticism 
has  taken  itsTise,  that,  having  for  its  cen- 
tre now  the  University  of  Ziirich,  baa  spread 
widest  in  the  Swiss  and  Datch  churches, 
iind  is  more  or  less  avowed  by  the  so-called 
Protestanteu-Vorein  in  Germany. 

In  Prussia  the  powers  of  destruction  were 
sncccssfully  subdued  np  to  the  day  of  the 
downfall  of  Miihler,  late  Prussian  minister 
of  public  worship.  Seldom  has  a  man  been 
so  much  depreciated  by  the  public,  or  been 
assailed  with  the  same  animosity  by  parties 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  as  this 
true  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ.  Toward 
the  end  of  liis  administration  both  rational- 
ists of  the  Protestanteu-Vercia  and  Latberaa 
confessionalists  made  a  dead  set  at  his  per- 
son ;  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  establishment  of  the  United  Prns- 
slan  Church  could  be  kept  up  any  longer  if 
he  were  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic afiairs.  What  a  great  mt^ority  had  clam- 
ored for,  was  brought  about  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1872;  Miihler  was  dismissed.  It 
cau  not  he  said  with  any  justice  that  under 
the  admin istration  of  his  successor  an  anti- 
Christian  or  anti-ecclesiastical  system  had 
been  substituted  for  the  one  formerly  up- 
held. But  this  much  can  not  be  denied,  that 
the  very  contrary  has  come  to  pass  of  what 
had  been  the  hope  of  the  whole  evangelical 
part  of  Germany.  The  unparalleled  victory 
which  God  granted  to  the  nation  iu  the  late 
war  has  not  regenerated  us  in  faith  and  ele- 
vation of  onr  eonls  to  him.  Oji  the  contra- 
ry, the  new  epoch  that  has  been  inaugurated, 
as  far  as  human  eyes  can  see,  proves  itself  to 
be  an  ever  proceeding  dissolution  of  positive 
faith  and  Christian  interest ;  and  this  is  not 
only  the  case  iu  a  few  parts  of  the  country, 
but  thraughojit  the  whole  of  Germany.   Yet, 


whether  what  seems  to  us  a  begiuuing  of  de- 
eliae  be  correctly  judged  to  bo  so,  or  to  what 
extent  it  may  bo  carried,  we  do  not  dare  to 
assert.  The  Church,  ideology,  and  Chris- 
tian life  have  had  their  progress  and  regress, 
counting  back  from  the  days  of  the  Keihr- 
matlon  to  the  days  of  their  origin,  from  our 
times  back  to  the  sisteonth  century;  nor 
win  it  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Church  of  Clirist. 
Our  understanding  and  our  moral  state  will 
ever  alternately  move  on  and  turn  back,  and, 
opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord,  a  realm 
of  Antichrist  will  remain,  and  will  continue 
to  grow,  until  it  be  destroyed  by  the  last 
victory.  May  the  Lord  give  us  clear  eyes 
and  warm  hearts,  in  order  that,  &om  all  the 
aberrations  that  His  Church  has  undergone 
till  now,  there  may  redound  to  us  an  ever- 
lasting gain.     Amen, 


To  this  matured  account  of  Dr.  Tholuck, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  read  to  you, 
reverend  gentlemen  and  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  I  beg  to  add  a  very  few  words. 
It  can  not  have  escaped  you  that  the  person 
of  our  beloved  and  venerated  Br.  Tholuck 
himself  has  remained  in  the  background  of 
his  sketch,  much  more  so  than  any  of  na 
could  have  wished.  It  is  his  extreme  mod- 
esty that  has  restrained  him  from  setting 
himself  forth  in  that  place  which  is  due  to 
him.  We  know  that  in  a  great  measure 
the  wholesome  change  from  Rationalism  to 
Ciith  which  has  been  granted  to  our  native 
country  within  the  last  fifty  years  is,  next 
to  God's  grace,  owing  to  the  restless  zeal  of 
this  brave  "mile8Christi,"a  gennino  "good 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 
In  dark  and  dreary  days  he  has  gallantly 
borne  disgrace  for  Christ's  sake.  He,  a  sin- 
gle man,  has  won  the  field  in  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  all  his  colleagues,  oue  by  one, 
have  been  forced  to  yield  to  his  superiority 
of  Christian  energy  and  knowledge.  But 
more  than  that — thousands  of  thousands 
call  him  theii  spiritual  father,  their  father 
in  Christ  His  firmly  clinging  love  em- 
braces young  hearts  with  heavenly  power, 
and  wrestles  with  God  for  the  peace  and 
victory  of  his  students.  He  himself,  ever 
youthful  though  gray  with  age,  and  a  hero, 
though  with  a  broken  body,  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  striving  of  youth,  and  knows 
how  to  hit  home  conscience,  and  how  to 
drop  healing  balm  into  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  word  of  God.  There  is  nothing  like 
sickliness  iu  his  spiritual  life ;  Christ  and 
Christ  alone,  as  he  himself  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  you,  is  the  love  and  passion  of  his 
heai't.  Not  a  theological  school  did  ho 
want  to  found,  no  dogmarica!  or  phUosoph- 
ical  thesis  does  ho  ivish  to  imprint  on  the 
mind  of  his  followers — the  celebrated  puz- 
zling questions  of  the  famous  doctor  show 
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tliB  contrary— l)at  what  he  ileaircs  is,  to  lead 
his  young  friends  to  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
ouronly  wisdom  and  rigliteonsneHa,  our  eanc- 
tiflcation  and  redemption.  Certainty  and 
freedom  in  Christ,  thai  ia  the  am  of  his  life, 
that  has  been,  throagh  the  blessing  of  God, 
the  fruit  of  his  life  to  the  benefit  of  tlioii- 
aands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They 
tliat  tnm  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  May  the 
Eternal  God  still  for  many  a  year  grant  his 


blessing  to  hia  faithful  servant,  and  may 
he  himself  who  has  spoken  to  yon  through 
my  month  experience  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist :  The  righteous  shall  flonriah 
like  the  palm-tree;  he  shaU  grow  like  the 
cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those  that  be  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age,  to  show  that  the  Lord 
is  upright ;  he  is  mj  rock,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  Him.     Amen. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION  OF  HOLLAND. 

By  the  Eev.  M.  COHEN  STUART,  ntoM  Eottbrdam. 

IBorn  Jimuan/  23c/,  1834,  al  the  Hague.'] 


DEAit  Friends,— If  any  one  hero  Iihb  a 
ground  to  expect  an  indulgent  and  benevo- 
lent attention,  I  tbink,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  I. 
Hot,  of  course,  in  my  individual  eliaracter, 
bnt  as  the  appointed  delegate  ftom  a  conn- 
try  whose  name  alone  will  awaken  a  tlirUl 
of  generous  aympntliy  in  every  tlioiDugli 
American  breast.  Aa  England  way  lie  call- 
ed the  mother  country  of  this  great  com- 
monwealth, Holland  has  a  right  to  claim 
the  title  of  its  spiritual  fatherland.  And  as 
long  as  the  name  of  your  (why  not  say  owrf) 
Motley  finds  an  echo  on  hath  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  long  as  the  remembrance  of  the 
old  Pilgrim  sires, " anld  lang  syne"  though 
it  he,  lives  in  the  hearts  of  their  children, 
Holland  is  sure  to  find  friends  on  New  En- 
gland shows.  The  mere  fact  of  my  being 
its  representative,  nnworthy  though  I  may 
he,  I  regard  aa  my  best  introdnction  and  rec- 
ommendation among  yon,  I  consider  as  my 
credentials  in  this  assembly,  as  my  patent 
of  nobility  in  this  great  American  republic. 
Bnt  the  honor  of  which  I  boast  makes  me 
feel  the  more  the  responsibiUty  of  the  task 
intrusted  to  ray  care.  My  first  duty  is  not 
to  waste  precions  time  in  introductory  re- 
marks. In  a  few  broad  outlines  I  shall  try 
to  draw  the  leading  features  of  Holland' 
ligions  condition  and  life.  I  wish  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  of  getting,  from  the 
higher  sphere  of  Christian  intuition,  a  gen- 
eral, though  not  therefore  superficial,  bird's- 
eye  view,  discemihle  to  tho  keen  and  sharp 
glance  of  the  American  eagle's  eye,  of  the 
distant  shores  and  plains  of  my  country, 
while  I  endeavor  to  give  a  succinct  review, 
as  clearly  atid  impartially  as  I  am  able 
to  do,  of  the  country,  history,  character, 
religions  life,  actual  condition,  and  future 
prospects  of  the  people  to  which  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  belong. 

Holland,  tho  name  signifying  hollow  land, 
or  more  probably  viooSlaiid,  forms  properly 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  part  of 
the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries,  a  small 
kingdom  now,  a  mighty  republic  ■ 
the  north-western  coast  of  the 
continent,  from  Dunkirk  to  Denynark  and 
Mecklenburg,  stretches  a  long  reach  of  low 
alluvial  ground,  sand  and  clay,  carried  down 
by  the  rivers  of  Central  Europe.  At  the 
western  end  of  this  long  stretch  of 


at  its  very  lowest  level,  the  delta  ground  of 
the  Rhine  and  Maas,  l>ehind  tho  narrow 
range  of  its  undulating  downs  or  sand  hills, 
lies  Holland,  with  the  rich  pastures  of  its 
de«p  green  meadows,  under  an  often  clouded 
sky,  in  a  damp  and  misty  air,  a  country  not 
favored  by  its  clime  or  eminent  for  pictur- 
esque landscape.  But  other  features  it  has, 
well  worth  observing.  If  any  country  evei- 
gave  right  to  its  inhabitants  "to  boast  of  a 
land  made  by  themaelves,  it  is  this.  Eiv- 
and  streams,  constrained  by  dikes  and 
sluices,  are  compelled  to  follow  the  road 
man  bids  them  to  go;  swamps  and  marshes 
have  been  dried  into  polders  enriched  by  tho 
abundant  detritus  of  weeds  and  plants ;  fields 
of  fat  and  fertile  clay  were  conquereil  irom 
the  sea. 

But  if  Holland,  as  it  is,  can  in  a  certain 
sense  be  said  to  have  been  formed  by  men, 
more  rightly  still  can  it  be  asserted  that  tho 
country  has  mode  and  farmed  its  inhabit- 
ants. Its  outward  appearanc*  the  country 
may  owe  to  its  people;  they  owe  to  its 
ground  and  clime  their  character  and  mind. 
In  the  struggle  for  life  with  the  mighty  ele- 
ment, their  awful  foe,  but  which  was  van- 
quished so  aa  to  become  their  most  power- 
ful ally,  the  people's  character  was  hardened. 
and  invigorated,  and  a  nation  was  formed 
of  bold  and  danng  men,  predestinated  by 
the  nature  and  configuration  of  their  soB  to 
ivigation  and  commerce 
Much  more,  however,  than  these  outward 
rcumstances  has  ktalorv  done  to  put  its 
vn  indelible  stamp  on  the  character  and 
life  of  the  peopk.  In  this  our  Netherland 
or  Canaan  (the  Hebrew  name  has  quite  the 
same  signification),  God  assigned  their  place 
to  a,  people  which  in  many  respects  may  bo 
compared  to  Israel  of  old.  Small  their  land 
is,  but  (I  may  well  remark  this  to  Americans, 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  think 
highly  of  the  bigness  of  their  country)  small 
and  Utile  are  not  the  same  in  a  historical 
sense.  Athens  and  Jerusalem  were  towns 
of  relatively  small  dimensions.  Still,  what 
Lave  they  been  in  tho  history  of  mankind 
and  the  world!  And  so  this  small  spot,  this 
remote  comer,  scarcely  visible  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  has  been  glorified  by  God  Almighty, 
so  that  the  name  and  fame  of  Holland  will 
outlive  that  of  tho  greatest  empires. 
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The  obvious  reason  is  this :  no  other  peo- 
ple's history  in  modem  times  ever  was  so 
closely  connected,  bo  utterly  identified,  with 
its  religion.  To  tlie  Gospel,  more  especial- 
ly to  the  great  Beformatjon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  its  firm  and  solid  creed,  Hol- 
laud  owes  its  greatness  and  its  glory,  its 
strongly  marlied  individnality.  It  ia  im- 
possible rightly  to  understand  its  history, 
while  denying  or  disavowing  this  fact.  For 
others,  religion  was  a  powerful  element  of 
development ;  for  ns  Dutch,  it  -waa  the  very 
genu  of  OTir  natwtality,  as  it  ever  remains 
its  kernel  and  marrow.  Certainly,  we  had  a 
histoiy  beibre  (the  Low  Gfermaa  was  a  well- 
formed  language  and  ha<l  a  literature,  when 
the  Pmasians  and  Wends  were  mere  barba- 
rians) we  had  our  long  centnriea  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  but  Holland's  true  nationality  dates 
from  that  Esod  which, in  the  great  warf 
istenoe  and  liberty,  made  na  free  fi'om 
ish  chains  and  priestly  yoke  at  once.  When 
the  voice  of  the  Heformers  reached  Holland 
from  Germany,  it  found,  it  is  troe,  a  well-pre- 
pared soil  in  those  countries,  where  the  Ke- 
formera  before  the  Reformation  bad  lived, 
where  the  Koraan  clei^y  itself  had  been  zeal- 
ous for  their  independence,  where  the  practi- 
cal sense  of  the  people,  of  the  strongest  and 
parest  Oenuan  type,c<imbiued  with  au  earnest 
religiona  mind,  made  the  fields  white  for  the 
harvest.  But  this  especially  gave  them  such 
a  wonderful  growth  that  they  were  fruoti- 
lied  by  the  abundaut  dew  of  martyrs'  blood, 
as  no  land  or  earth  ever  was.  The  horrors 
of  persecution  and  the  terravs  of  war  were 
the  very"  means  in  God's  hand  by  which  in- 
d.ependeuee  and  liberty  were  gained,  the  na- 
tionality was  bom,  by  which  the  people's 
character, was  cast  in  its  preper  mold,  and 
Holland  was  made  what  it  was  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Divine  Previdence— the 
stronghold  of  liberty,  the  asylum  of  the  per- 
secuted, the  pattern  of  free  nations  for  ages 
to  come,  the  prophetic  forerunner  of  your 
great  commonwealth,  the  land  that  gave 
England  its  Constitution  with  Wmiam  of 
Orange,  and  harbored  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
to  send  them  to  the  American  shores! 

By  this  a  national  character  was  formed, 
which,  I  think,  I  may  rightly  delineate  in 
the  following  ontlines.  It  is  a  character  of 
a  somewhat  phlegmatic  nature,  serious  and 
grave,  even  rigid  and  rugged,  in  which  there 
is  more  deep  feeling  than  lively  imagination, 
moraseuao  than  wit,  more  power  to  bear  and 
endure  than  rashness  to  act,  less  aptitude  to 
undertake  what  is  new  than  to  persist  in 
what  once  has  been  undertalton;  on  the 
whole,  it  is  prudent,  touacions,  stubborn, 
somewhat  slow  and  suspicious,  but  orderly, 
honest,  loyal,  true,  not  excelling  in  brilliant 
and  dazzling  qualities,  but  rather  in  quiet  and 
domestic  virtues — such  may  be  well  said  to 
be  the  fvmdamental  tone  of  the  Dutch  na- 
tional character.     And  such  is  the  key.note 
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of  our  religion  too.  The  strong  and  consist- 
ent doctrine  of  Calvin,  with  its  rigid  fatal- 
ism, was  most  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people.  So,  notwithstanding  that  the  Ref- 
ormatio ra  first  t  t  m  th  Gem 
aodSn       KfmriCl  relp 

domiuat  1  th     gh  m  t  g  ted  by   th     p 
pie's  myttd  dpactlsese 

And  thus   t  rem  m    t  il  Ik 

land  wh  pec  1  1  p  rt  ]  typ 
morecomil  t  lyprewn  1  w  th  th  tt 
typrope  t  th  p  p  I  m  d,  th  they  are 
in  Holland.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Chureh 
is,  as  it  was  here  in  America,  essentially  and 
decidedly  Calvinistic  in  its  creed,  Presbyte- 
rian in  its  organization,  and  Puritan  in  its 
rites.  The  religion  and  worship  of  the  de- 
cided Christians  in  Holland  are  even  now, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
and  of  the  Now  England  settlers  of  old. 

And  though  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  both  the  smalliiesa  and  the  commerce 
of  Holland  give  to  its  population  a  certain 
cosmopolitan  character,  and  make  its  plains 
lie  open  to  every  wind  of  learning,  to  every 
;_j  £j.pm  abroad — such  as  I  did  trace 

now  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  It  has  ceased  to  be,  since 
the  days  ofthe  French  revolution,  the  Church 
of  the  State ;  the  tme  National  Chureh  it 
always  remained.  Nearly  four-tenths,  it  is 
true,  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clinrch,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  has 
the  Pope  more  pious  devotees  and  zealous 
adherents.  Neology,  unbelief,  and  religious 
indifierence  have  sadly  served  the  caase  of 
the  Roman  See,  its  ChnrcU  daily  increasing, 
relative  numbers,  at  least  in  power, 
,  and  influence.  It  ia  strong  in  its 
compact  unity,  and  there  is  no  rent  of  her- 
1  solid  mass  of  that  mediiBvalbnild- 
the  remarkable  schism  of  the  so- 
called  Jansenists  or  members  of  the  Old 
Catholic  clergy,  organized  till  now  in  Hol- 
land alone,  and  awaking  to  new  life  per- 
haps, since  the  Old  Catholic  commotion  in 
Germany  t*k  place;  but  this  sect,  with  its 
few  thousands  of  adherents,  is  far  more  in. 
tcresting  from  its  history  than  important 
from  actual  infiuence,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  nltramonta- 
nista  of  the  purest  type.  Still,  however 
powerful  and  bold  the  Popish  Chorch  may 
be,  this  fact  does  not  annihilate  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  the  Dutch  are  a  Protest- 
ant Calvinist  nation  in  marrow  and  bone, 
and  will  remain  Biich  as  long  as  there  will  bo 
health  and  vigor  in  theu^  national  life.  Tlie 
Protestant  majority  not  only  outnumbers 
I  Bomans,but  still  more  it  exceeds  them 
social  life  by  wealth  and  influence,  by 
learning  and  science.  The  upper  ten  thou- 
sand and  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  gen- 
erally belong  to  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, next  to  whom  no  small  nnmber  of 
of  Israel,  by  their  wonderful  qualities 
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usiA  mental  eminence,  often  occtipy  a  most 
prominent  place. 

No,  it  L9  not  the  CliutcJi  of  Rome,  Iiottct- 
er  daring  aud.  dangerous,  wliich.  13  tlie  most 
drondfnl  enemy  of  Christianity  in  Holland. 
There  is  &  tide  of  neology,  a  flood  of  un- 
belief, which  no  dikes  or  moles  can  resist. 
Thousands,  it  ia  true,  of  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle claases,  and  these  nndoubtedly  the  best 
aud  soundest  part  of  the  people,  steadfastly 
and  staunchly  cling  to  their  old  Bihlo  Mth, 
often  with  a  strongly  marked,  ultra-dogmat- 
ic tendency,  and  with  a  narrow-minded  stul)- 
bornncss  in  some  secondary  points  (an  in- 
veterate aversion,  for  instaaee,  to  hymn- 
singing  and  to  vaccination),  still  with  a  pi- 
ety, on  the  whole,  solid  and  sound.  But  a 
great  many,  a  sadly  increasing  number,  are 
more  or  leas  forsaking  the  Gospel  and  becom- 
ing estranged  from  Christian  truth.  Mate- 
rialism and  irreligion  are  slaying  their  tens 
of  thousands  in  the  ranks  of  so-called  Chris- 
tians. So  it  is  everywhere  in  Europe,  so  in 
Holland  especially. 

Now,letns  see  what  the  Dutch  Protestant 
churches  have  to  oppose  to  this  spirit  of  the 
age.  I  speak:  of  the  Protestant  churches 
collectively,  and  do  not  call  your  attention 
to  their  special  character  or  mutual  relations. 
To  say  the  truth,  all  outward  ecclesiastical 
diflerences  between  various  denominations, 
such  as  Reformed,  Lutherans,  Mennonites, 
Remonstrants,  Separatists,  tend  to  disap- 
pear; they  have  almost  vanished  altogeth- 
er, aud  are  of  no  importance  whatever  com- 
pared with  the  vital  question  of  the  day, 
with  its  awful,  living  interest  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations.  Everywhere  in 
those  churches  are  the  same  sympt< 
disease,  and  the  same  tokens  of  Ufe. 

lu  order  to  get  a  proper  appreciation  of 
these,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
ory  a  few  historical  facts.  We  can 
realize  to  ourselves  the  present  condition  of 
things  without  tracing  their  connection  with 
the  past,  and  I  think  I  may  well  describe 
the  history  of  the  Christian  reformed  religion 
in  Holland  in  the  following  words,  showing 
the  subsequent  periods  in  that  history.  The 
stream  of  religious  and  theological  life  in 
my  country  since  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  first  in  the  eixkenih  Eentai-y  vio- 
lently moved  and  roused  by  the  storms  of 
struggle  and  strife;  (A«(  in  the  aeveateenth, 
after  the  struggle  had  subsided  and  the  doc- 
trine was  settled  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  it 
was  freezing  under  the  icy  surface  of  pet- 
rifying doctrinarianism.  Aftencard,  in  the 
eighteenfK  cettturj),  through  the  dissolving 
influence  of  lukewarm  rationalism,  it  waa 
brought  to  a  stat«  of  neariy  utter  stagnation. 
Xow  ajoin,  in  the  nineleentli,  it  is  disturbed 
by  new  agitations,  calling  to  new  strife,  and, 
as  we  hope,  to  new  life  afresh.  This  I  truly 
believe  a  tolerably  exact  reeimt/  of  Holland's 
celigious  aud  scientific  life.     On  the  latter 


especially  1  must  lay  stress.  Theology,  in- 
deed, is  nothing  but  the  more  or  less  clear 
self-consciousness  of  religion,  and  in  Holland 
theological  science  ever  was  and  is  still  ea- 
gerly cultivated,  always  in  our  own  peculiar 
way.     What  is  going  on  in  other  countries 

speedily  known  in  Holland,  and  most  im- 
portant has  been,  in  former  and  later  days, 
the  influence  of  Spinoza  and  Descartes,  of 
Schleiermacherand  Stranss,  of  the  French  en- 
cyelopedis'te,  the  English  deists,  the  German 
philosophers,  each  in  their  turn  and  time. 
But  still  Dutch  theology,  more  excellent  in 
:he  whole  from  its  philological  learning,  ex- 
:getical  accuracy,  and  sound  historical  sense 
tiian  from  its  critical  acuteness  or  specula- 
tive power,  kept  its  own  way  and  character, 
ir  unaltered,  but  never  utterly  lost.  It 
always  characterized  by  a  certain  prac- 
tical, common-sense  turn  of  mind  conspicuous 
raanifestations— in  the  Brothers  of 
Life,  that  interesting  corporation 
of  laic  monks  preceding  the  Reformation ; 
in  Gansfort  and  Erasmus,  in  the  strifes  of 
Jansenists  and  Arminians,  in  the  staimch 
orthodoxy  of  Voetius  and  the  Biblical  typol- 
ogy of  Coceejus,  in  the  opposition  of  Becker 
against  witchcraft  and  superstition,  as  well 
as  in  our  day.  And  if  the  Dutch  have  glean- 
ed much  from  foreign  countries  to  sow  it  out 
on  their  own  ground,  great  has  reciprocally 
been  the  benefit  they  have  brought  to  otliers. 
Wittenberg  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation,  aud  Geneva  its  nursery ;  Leyden 
became  its  training-school  of  preponderating 
influence  at  a  time  when  the  people's  idiom 
was  no  obstacle  and  Latin  still  the  language 
of  the  learned  and  civilized  world. 

Since  it  baa  ceased  to  be  so,  our  theology 
ia  less  known  to  the  world.  Still,  what  has 
occurred  among  us  since  the  last  half  or 
quari«c  of  a  century  well  deserves  the  at- 
tention and  appreciation  of  the  Christian, 
world.  The  time  following  that  of  Napole- 
on's fall  and  of  the  restoration  of  1815  had 
borne  a  character  of  nuusual  calmness,  not 
to  say  dullness.  It  was  an  utter  reaction 
against  revolution  and  republicanism.  The 
arrogant  levity  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  utterly  confounded.  The  horrors 
of  the  I'reuch  republic  and  of  the  terrible 
continental  war  had  led  to  reflection  and 
prudence.  Men  spoke  less  presumptuously 
about  human  rights,  and  thought  a  little 
more  about  men's  duties.  People  were  wea- 
ry of  commotion,  and  yearned  for  rest.  Sus- 
picious of  hollow  theories,  they  wanted  prac- 
tical sense.  Liberty  fell  into  discredit,  quiet 
order  was  overtaxed.  This  was  the  time  of 
unbounded  tolerance  and  latitudinarianism, 
of  seeming  liberality  and  of  apathetic  aver- 
sion to  all  dogmatics — the  time  in  which  a 
fatheriy  government  ruling  all  things,  even 
in  religion  and  church  organization,  was 
hailed  as  Heaven's  most  precious  gift,  the 
people's  greatest  benefit.   A  kind  of  cc 
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place  ntUitarian  ChriBtianity,  attapted  to  the 
wants  of  all,  and  hronglit  to  a  minimum  of 
dogma,  was  to  Ire  the  gospel  of  the  new  era, 
and  a  lethargy  of  indifference  ensned,  worse 
perhaps,  than  the  rough  incredulity  of  the 
preceding  ago.  The  few  who  dared,  to  raise 
their  voice  against  it,  hedonging  to  the  school 
of  the  great  poet  Bilderdyk,  the  late  Da 
Casta,  another  emineuir  poet,  the  still  living 
Groea  van.  Piinsterer,  and  a  few  others,  were 
dreaded  as  dastuthers  of  order  and  peace, 
as  shrieking  dissonances  in  the  general  har- 
mony. In  optimistic  illusions,  religious  life 
was  softly  lulled  to  a  sleep  from  which  the 
80-oftlled  rtwii,  a  certain  religious  revival, 
hut  limited  to  some  of  thehigher  circles,  anil 
bearing  from  the  beginning  too  mach  a  for- 
eign character,  could  hardly  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Dreams  of  a  new  life  were 
dreamed — it  was  not  the  true  awakening 
jet. 

But  other  times  were  coming.  Already 
the  new  Groniugeu  school  had  brought  a 
new  element  into  Dutch  theological  life,  de- 
veloping in  its  own  way  the  main  ideas  of 
Schleiennacher.  In  placing  Christology  in 
the  foreground,  it  has  done  much  in  its  time 
to  show  the  Cfiristocentiic  character  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  theological  science,  though 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  its  emposition 
of  Soteriology  especially,  it  ought  to  rouse 
the  well-grounded  defense  of  a  more  ortho- 
dox faith.  StUl,  heavy  as  the  struggle  was 
between  the  Groningcn  school  and  the  or- 
thodox, it  was  a.  mere  skirmish  compared  to 
the  strife  which  was  now  to  ensue.  Mean- 
time there  had  grown  up  a  younger  genera- 
tion not  satisfied  with  eitior  of  the  parties. 
The  well-known  TUbingoa  school,  the  works 
of  StransH  and  Banr,  had  made  their  way, 
and  the  era  of  historical  critical  examination 
was  opened.  A  passion  for  tangible  reality 
became  the  predominant  Epirit.  Hence,  as 
a  child  of  the  age,  modern  theology  waa  bom. 

As  this  is  no  phenomenon  proper  to  Hol- 
land alone,  I  need  not  insist  much  on  its  pe- 
culiar character. 

Calling  all  supernatural  equal  to  super- 
divine,  it  acknowledges  an  all-reigning  law 
of  continuous  causality  and  development, 
which  consistently  must  lead  to  the  denial 
of  an  Almighty  and  free- willing  God,  to  the 
r^ection  of  the  miracle,  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter of  Revelation,  and  the  absolute  sinless- 
ness  of  Christ,  and  even  of  the  character  of 
sin  as  guilt  toward  God,  bringing  to  a  fa- 
talism and  determinism  fatally  determined 
to  undermine  Christian  faith.  The  religion 
of  the  Nazareno  Jesus  is  its  motto ;  Kenan's 
"Father  Abyss"  its  last  word.  A  greatly 
increasing  number  among  the  elei^  and 
laity  are  adherents  to  this  modem  view,  and 
not  seldom  are  their  opinions  unreservedly 
proclaimed  from  pulpit  and  chair,  in  church- 
es and  universities.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is 
modern  science,  still  pretending  aright  to  re- 


tain its  Christian  name  and  keep  its  place  in 
the  Chnreh,  more  reckless  in  its  negotiations 
and  assertions  than  is  Holland.  No  wonder 
that  to  this  a  most  earnest  opposition  was 
roused.  The  University  of  Leyden,  strong- 
hold of  the  modern  theology,  is  opposed  by 
that  of  Utrecht,  by  Van  Oosterzee,  Doedes, 
and  others ;  while  in  the  University  of  Gro- 
ningen  the  contending  parties  are  both  rep- 
resented. Not  all  clampions  of  Christian 
revelation,  however,  stand  as  opponents  of 
modem  theologians  on  q^nite  the  same  stand- 
point, some  of  tiem  being  more  "  confession- 
al," others  calling  themselves  "ethio"  by 
preference.  There,  the  avOunity  of  Scrip- 
ture, here,  that  of  the  ChrU&m  eomeimce 
prevails ;  and  the  old  supematnralism  is  sen- 
sibly modified  by  modem  orthodoxy.  Bnt  in 
the  main  they  agree  in  their  contest  to  what 
they  consider  as  subversive  of  all  Christian 
and  religions  faith.  Ready  to  accept  the  duly 
acquired  results  of  really  scientific,  earnest 
investigations,  tiey  reject  as  arbitrary  the 
modem  aprioristic  speculation s.  !Not  willing 
to  curtail  any  one's  right  of  liberty  in  pro- 
fessing or  proclaiming  his  individual  opin- 
ions, they  can  not  but  deny  the  right  of 
modem  theologians  to  use  for  their  purpose 
the  ministry  in  a  Christian  chnreh.  If  this 
is  not  utterly  to  be  dissolved,  every  opinion, 
of  course,  can  not  be  tolerated. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  utter  con- 
fusion into  which  the  Reformed  Chnreh  of 
Holland  has  fallen,  can  not  last  very  long, 
lest  it  should  lead  to  a  total  disorganization 
and  overthrow  of  the  whole.  How  is  this 
evil  to  be  prevented  f  Not,  if  it  be  by  any 
means  avoidable,  by  separation  from  the 
Church,  leavi»g  this  to  the  antagonists  of 
what  in  our  eye  is  the  true  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion. Neither,  if  ever  the  power  is  ours,  by 
e^elling  forcibly  the  opponents  of  our  faith. 
Nothing  for  this  moment  is  left  bnt  to  bear, 
though  not  without  earnest  protest,  a  state 
of  things  too  abnormal  and  too  absurd  to 
last — a  state  to  which  ere  long  an  end  must 

What  this  end  will  be — the  approaching 
issue  of  the  present  strife  in  the  theological 
and  social  sphere?  As  for  theological  sci- 
,  we  do  not  fbar  the  result.  Let  ns  not 
endanger  our  position  by  undervaluing  onr 
enemies' strength.  They  are,  many  of  them, 
weU-armed,  gifted,  learned,  serious  men. 
They  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  age  at  their  side.     It 

easy  to  say  about  modem  theology,  Ke- 
bula  est;  tranaibit — "It  is  a  mere  cloud,  and 
will  vanish."  This  cloud  darkening  the  sky 
is  more  than  a  damp  in  the  air ;  it  jmuis 
down  its  showers  and  rains.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  flood  it  produces  does 
not  bring  only  devastation ;  when  the  tide 
has  fallen  again,  it  will  have  left  its  frncti- 
fying  ooze  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  , 
Chnreh.     Theology  will  not  outlive  all  this 
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without  iuiprovement  and  progreaB,  and  the 
costly  metal  of  Christian  feith  shall  proceed 
purified  out  of  the  flirnace  of  discnsBion,  un- 
til a  new  and  liring  futlh  will  bring  forth 
aa  its  natnrnl  frnit  a  new  and  true  confes- 
Hiou  of  the  Goapel  trnth. 

And  aa  for  tlio  religious  life  of  the  people, 
certainly  it  eau  not  he  denied  that  the  act- 
ual result  of  the  predominating  tendency 
can  scarcely  bo  too  ranch  deplored.  Where 
the  wind  is  sown,  the  whirlwind  will  be 
reaped.  Modern  theol(^y,  featered  bj  a  ra- 
tionalistic and  materialistic  spirit,  is  a  brand 
in  the  combustible  mass  of  sundry  brooding 
social  questions.  A  great  many  are  estranged 
firom  Gospel  truth  and  faith,  and  yirtue  with- 
out religion  can  not  stand.  Independent 
morality  is  immoral  in  its  root  and  fruits. 
It  can  not,  alas !  be  denied;  bitter  are  the 
fruits  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  ago,  now 
already  visible  in  Holland.  Church  attend- 
ance is  fast  decreasing,  levity  aud  dissipa- 
tion are  progressing,  and  the  old  Dutch  char- 
acter is  tending  to  degenerate.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  induhitahle  prognos- 
tics of  a  better  future,  too.  In  the  heat 
of  the  combat  characters  are  tested  and 
strengthened.  There  is  more  conviction, 
earnestness,  truth  now,  in  decided  Chris- 
tians than  there  was  before.  Horae  and 
heathen  missions  are  more  ardently  pur- 
sued, Sunday -schools  flourish,  and  Chris- 
tian national  education  valiantly  resists  the 
so-called  nenfral  school  system  of  the  State, 
in  reality  too  often  hostile  to  revelation. 
There  is  a  lively  interest  in  our  great  mis- 
sionary festivals,  these  Dntoh  camp-meet- 
ings, and  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  these 
Christian  spheres.  A  new  and  better  or- 
ganization of  tlie  Church,  more  truly  rep- 
resenting the  Christian  people.  Is  in  way 
of  preparation.  Aud  even  the  varions  tend- 
encies, proceeding  from  the  most  opposite 
points,  are  involuntarily  tending  to  one  end, 
longing  for  one  solution,  convei^ng  to  one 
point— more  liberty  and  more  truth  1 

More  liberty  and  more  trnth  t  That  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  watch-word  of  all  who,  he- 
lie  ving  in  the  ever-reigning  power  of  the  liv- 
ing Head  of  the  Chureh,  confidently  rely  on 
the  might  of  truth  and  the  undeniable  rights 
of  conscieace,  on  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Gospel.  Wo  Dutch  love  and  proclaim  liber- 
ty, and  we  enjoyitinahigh  degree.  We  are 
as  free  aa  the  fl'CBst  nation  of  Europe.  Still, 
not  enough !  We  want  to  have  the  last  ties 
loosened  that  still  bind  State  and  Chnrch. 
We  want  theological  facnlties  and  the  min- 
istry of  the  Church  freed  from  appointraent 
by  Oovemment,  and  wo  want  Christian  edu- 
cation freed  from  incumbrances  that  pre- 


vent its  natural  growth.  Gospel  preaching 
in  the  colonies  set  tree  without  the  slightest 
restriction. 

In  claiming  such  rights  we  are  strong, 
because  we  have  right  and  truth,  the  age 
to  come,  and  the  God  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  the  God  of  ages  with  ns.  With  a 
firm  conviction,  we  can  not  despair.  De- 
spondency is  a  word  that  has  no  place  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Christian.  Let  only  the 
love  of  true  liberty  unceasingly  live  and  in- 
crease in  my  dear  country,  and  its  standanl 
be  well  defended ;  then  Holland,  with  its 
gloriooa  history,  with  its  proper  type  and 
special  vocation,  its  good  and  earnest  peo- 
ple, its  wealth  and  colonies,  will  have  its  fu- 
ture still,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty, it  eau  he  more  than  a  mere  copyist 
in  the  great  family  of  nationalities,  in  the 
holy  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  Christian 
peoples. 

And  as  for  that,  we  have  an  eye  turned 
toward  you,  American  friendel  Wliere  sci- 
ence and  learning  are  concerned,  we  have  to 
look  eastward  to  our  German  neighbors. 
Where  it  concerns  liberty,  "Westward  ho!" 
is  our  device,  and  we  look  to  yon,  our  spiritu- 
al children,  who  have  outgrown  their  parents 
in  the  true  sense  and  application  of  bonnd- 
less  liberty,  aud  there  is  a  sympathetic  band, 
there  are  ties  of  recollection  and  religion, 
that  bind  us  together.  The  ocean  divides 
shores,  but  does  not  divide  our  hearts.  Xou 
ingeaa  noa  sepamf  Jnore  (The  inmiense  sea  does 
not  separate  us)  we  say  with  the  English 
Telegraph  Company.  To  sea-faring  Duteh 
the  ocean  is  rather  a  bridge  than  a  gulf. 
More  ties  than  the  telegraphic  wire  link  the 
two  hemispheres  together,  and  the  magnetic 
fluid  goes  between  Christians  from  one  land 
to  another,  rousing  a  thrill  of  sympathy  for 
every  emotion  and  feeling.  We  come,  dear 
friends,  we  come  fi'om  Europe,  from  Holland, 
asking  from  young,  vigorous  American  relig- 
ion and  life  a  new  graft  on  our  old  stem, 
a  new  blood  in  oar  veins,  a  new  seed  to  trans- 
plant in  our  soU,  Let  ns  mutually,  by  Chris- 
tian intercourse,  sympathy,  congenial  feel- 
ing, interehange  what  is  wholesome  aud  good, 
and  combining  what  in  each  nation  and  in- 
dividuality may  be  acceptable  to  God  in  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord,  in  the  unity  of  spirit 
and  mind.  That  wiU  be  an  Evangelical  At- 
Uance  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — that 
the  prophecy  and  preparation  of  the  glorious 
day  when  the  chosen  from  oil  nations  and 
tongues  will  be  gathered  around  the  throne 
of  God,  that  the  holiest  and  best  realization 
of  your  national  emblem,  of  the  device  adorn- 
ing your  stripes  and  stars;  Epluribaa  vtnim! 
So  may  it  be ! 
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Belgium  eontaina  a  popttlation  of  live 
milliona.  The  people  are  divided  into 
diatinct  parties,  notwithstanding  the  polit- 
ick union  of  the  kingdom. 

The  provinces  of  Bmbant,  capital  Bfu»- 
sels;  East  Flanders,  capital  Ghent;  West 
Flandera,  capital  Bragoa;  Antwerp,  capital 
Antwerp;  and  Lnxembtirg,  capital  Hasselt, 
comprise  the  Flemish  population.  Their 
lai]guage  is  only  a  degenerate  and  nucnlti- 
vated  dialect  of  the  Dutcli  language. 

French  is  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Hai- 
nault,  capital  Mons;  Namitr,  capital Namur; 
Lnsembourg,  capital  Arlon ;  and  LiSge,  capi- 
tal Li^ge.  These  are  often  designated  as 
the  Walloon  provinces,  and  the  language  of 
tlie  peasantry  is  the  Walloon — a  dialeet 
spriing  from  the  old  French. 

To  understand  the  present  religions  con- 
dition of  Belginm,  we  must  keep  iu  mind 
severo)  points  in  its  history  during  the  last 
three  centories — from  1520  to  1830. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Keformation 
made  great  progress  in  the  Walloon  and 
Flemish  provinces.  The  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed in  the  principal  cities,  and  even  iu  small 
t«wns. 

Undoubtedly,  with  some,  the  ivish  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  sin  may  have  heen  comhiucd 
with  a  still  more  impatient  wish  to  tlirow 
off  the  heavy  yoke  of  Spanish  cruelty.  But 
many  sought,  ahove  all  things,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  its  righteonsness,  and  dedi- 
cated their  souls  and  bodies  to  the  Saviour 
who  had  paid  their  ransom.  To  Belgium  he- 
longs  the  honor  of  having  given  the  first 
two  martyrs  to  the  Befbrmation.  Voes  and 
Esch,  who  had  been  Augustine  monks  at 
Antwerp,  were  burned  upon  the  square  of 
Brussels  in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  They 
glorified  God  and  his  Word  both  in  prisou 
and  at  the  stake.  Those  who  have  read 
Motley^ and  who  has  nott — know  how 
bloody  was  the  struggle  l>etween  these  af- 
flicted provinces  on  one  side,  and  the  pow- 
er of  Spain  and  the  priests  on  the  other; 
and  how  satanic  the  cruelty  shown  by  the 
Spanish  soldiery  and  Inquisition,  not  only 
under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but  until  the  Neth- 
erlands had  regained  their  independence,  or 
the  Gospel  had  been  crushed  out  of  these 
provinces.  The  men  of  faith,  of  moral 
strength,  those  of  noble  and  independent 


character,  all  perished  or  were  csiled.  Those 
only  remained  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  eternal  to  their  temporal  welfare,  to 
give  up  the  treasures  and  Joys  of  heaven 
for  those  of  earth — feeble,  superstitious,  or 
enslaved  souls.  In  the  succeeding  centuries 
every  convert  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
met  a  martyr's  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Komish  Church. 

Until  the  French  Revolution  Belgium  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  the  clergy, 
who  did  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  ig- 
uorauce,  superstition,  and  falsehood. 

In  1815  Belgium  and  Holland  were  uniled 
in  one  kingdom.  Belgium  was  divided  into 
two  political  parties,  which,  though  both 
belonging  nominally  to  the  Church  of  Kome, 
were,  in  fact,  two  religions  parties,  led  by 
the  priests  and  the  Freemasons.  The  Free- 
masons wished  to  be  independent  of  the 
elergj-,  and  to  adopt  only  such  nsages  of  the 
Church  as  they  liked.  A  very  uuiiiendly 
feeling  resulted  between  them  and  the 
priests.  They  united,  notwithstanding,  to 
take  part  iu  the  revolution  of  1830,  which 
secured  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land, and  its  independence  as  a  kingdom. 
The  constitntion  formed  by  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  nation  in  1831  was,  and  is  still, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  iu  Earope.  Free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  association,  and  freedom  of  iustrnc- 
— these  four  rights,  the  only  firm  foun- 
dation for  any  social  or  political  structure, 
«  distinctly  and  entirely  guaranteed. 
Any  citizen,  any  stranger,  can  establish  a 
school  or  open  a  place  of  worship,  publish  a 
newspaper  or  form  a  society,  without  per- 
ion  from  the  Government,  and  is  entitled 
le  protection  of  the  local  authorities  in 
exercise  of  these  rights.  I  have  not 
space  here  to  account  for  these  strange  facta. 
An  assembly  composed  of  Freemasons,  of  in- 
fluential priests,  and  of  men  humbly  sub- 
missive to  the  Romish  clergy  agreed  in  es- 
tablishing a  constitution  which  insures  lib- 
erties that  the  Romish  Church  hates  and 
anathematizes.  The  two  parties  soon  dis- 
agreed. The  Freemasons  call  themselves 
Liberals ;  the  priests  and  their  partisans  call 
themselves  the  Catholic,  but  their  oppo- 
its  call  them  the  Clei-ical  party.  Lib- 
f  is  the   object  fur   which  both  con- 
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tend.  The  Liberals  iviali  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples and  develop  tlie  free  institutions  that 
the  country  has  eBtahJished.  The  clerical 
party  also  struggle  for  liberty,  but  liberty 
only  for  the  Chnreh,that  it  may  bo  free  to 
do  as  it  pleases.  Of  course  there  are  some 
among  its  members  who  do  not  go  so  fat; 
but  tho  leaders  have  jn  view,  and  necessarily, 
the  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Syllftbns.  To  nnderetand  the  injurious  ef- 
fect of  the  struggle,  we  must  observe  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  -which  become  more 
marked  as  it  progresses.  The  clergy  show  an 
excessive  regard  for  material  interests.  They 
seem  to  consider  religion  as  a  means  of  ac- 
qniring  power  and  riches.  They  confound 
politics  with  religioo,  and  use  both  for  their 
own  aggrandlzeniout.  In  their  passionate 
contest  with  Liberalism,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  resort  to  any  measures  or  to  make  use  of 
the  most  violent  language,  while  they  have 
constantly  encouraged  the  growth  of  super- 
atitioD,  that  they  might  moi-e  completely  in- 
t-Lrall  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  the  clergy  have  done  far  more  to  de- 
stroy religion  than  Voltaire  and  all  his  dis- 

Konian  Catholics  have  beeit  ac 
to  consider  Christianity  and  Romanism  as 
ideotioal,  and  the  clergy  as  the  representa- 
tives of  religion.  The  Liberals  also,  in  the 
course  of  tho  struggle,  have  confounded  re- 
ligion and  tho  priests  in  their  hatred.  The 
growth  of  iufidelity  has  been  incredibly  rap- 
id in  consequence,  and  there  are  men  who 
believe  that  any  religion,  even  faith 
ing  God,  is  incompatible  with  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  State.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely  the  nnmbei  of  those  who  still  hold 
any  important  dogmas  of  the  Church  or  of 
Christianity,  as  the  clergy  belong  to  a  polit- 
ical party  of  which  it  has  the  direction  and 
is  the  soul.  There  may  be  numbers  of  men 
in  this  clerical  party  who  have  few  Catho- 
lic beliefs ;  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 

Besides,  wo  find,  among  those  who  profess 
attachment  to  Romanism,  superstitious  prac- 
tices, but  little  or  no  religious  feeling.  Con- 
science has  been  oLliterafed,  and  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  stifled,  by  this  hypocritical 
worship  which  inat«ializes  every  thing, 
even  God  himseK! 

There  would  be  much  to  say  on  the  chap- 
ter of  morality.  The  moral  state  of  a  peo- 
ple is  always  ea  rapport  with  its  religion. 
What  bitter  fruit  does  not  Romanism  bear 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  political 
world  1 

How,  what  prospects  does  the  future  offer 
us  I  If  the  Gospel  does  not  exert  a  power- 
ful and  regenerating  influence  on  the  na- 
tion, the  future  will  belong  either  to  the 
free-thinkers  or  to  the  Papists.  It  will  bo 
the  reign  of  practical  atheism  or  of  cretin- 
ism.   It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  these 


parties,  waging  a  war  without  mercy, 
between  whom  no  compromise  is  possible, 
e  or  the  other  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  priests  will  enslave  mind,  soul, 
and  body,  and  will  not  stop  in  the  path 
which  they  ftdlow  so  logically,  and  with  so 
much  zeal,  till  they  have  reached  the  flnal 
limits  of  the  most  superstitions  formalism, 
of  absolute  fetichism,  the  annihilation  of  all 
individuality.  This  is  the  necessary  end  of 
their  system. 

The  free-thinkers  tend  irresistibly  to  the 
abolition  of  all  worship  and  of  all  belief  in 
living  God.     In  reahty,  the  priests  lead 
so  to  atheism  by  materializing  worship 
id  even  the  object  of  worship. 
To  which  of  these  two  parties  does  ^o 
victory  belong !   A  very  distinguished  ecoii- 
imist,  M,  de  Laveleye,  professor  of  the  Uni- 
■ersity  of  Li^ge,  has  demonstrated,  with  tho 
nnanawerable  argument  of  facta,  that,  if  the 
Liberal  party  does  not  modify  its  principles 
and  its  action,  Belgium  is  destined  to  become 
speedily  a  country  of  cretins,  a  veritable  Cap- 
uchin friary,  or  to  perish  iu  incessant  an- 
archical struggles  like  Spain. 

1  confine  myself  to  the  notice  of  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  The  wealth  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  clerical  party  is  incalculable, 
and  we  alt  kuow  the  power  of  money  over  a 
popnlace  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  material 
good  and  sensual  enjoyment,  and  whose  re- 
ligion seems  designed  principally  to  cause 
money  to  flow  into  the  hands  of  the  priests. 
The  clergy,  high  and  low,  seculai  and  reg- 
ular, by  the  wealth  at  their  disposal,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  confessional  and  other  means 
which  they  have  for  intimidating  and  over 
awing  the  people,  exert  a  preponderating 
influence  over  the  elections  in  the  country 
and  in  the  small  towns.  This  is  particnlai- 
ly  the  case  in  Flanders. 

The  land  is  covered  with  convents  for  men 
id  women.     In  some  cities  they  occupj 
whole  districts.    In  1846,  there  were  779  con- 
vents, contaiuing  11,968  nuns  and  monks, 
us  of  1666  states  that  there  were 
then  ial6  convents,  with  18,162  inmates ;  178 
monasteries,  and  numbered  2991  indi- 
viduals ;  1138  were  nunneries.     The  value 
of  their  estates  is  estimated  at  obout  38,000,- 
As  to  the  personal  property,  it  is  ab- 
solutely incalculable. 

Since  1866,  when  these  statistics  were  tak- 
en, the  number  of  convents  has  increased  by 
some  hundreds,  and  their  property  by  some 
millions.  By  means  of  tliese  convents,  the 
clergy  have  succeeded  in  controlling  all  the 
education  of  the  women,  and  an  iraportaut 
part  of  the  education  of  young  men 

The  mass  of  the  people  iu  a  nation  will 
never  consent  to  give  up  all  worship,  thej 
would  rather  adopt  the  most  degraded  fi, 
tichism,  if  they  can  find  notliing  better  The 
fiee-thinkers,  therefore,  can  ni-ver  di^w 
away  the  majority  of  the  peoidf,  from  the 
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dominatiou  of  the  priests  Bince  they  reilly 
desire  tu  abolish  •ill  worship  lud  iii  reject 
ing  the  Roman  worship  hiie  notliing  else 
to  put  111  its  plice  Besides  the  Lil  erals 
even  while  incessantly  enmbatmf,  the  cler 
gy,  ieaTe  tlie  women  in  1  the  chd  Iren  under 
their  inflience 

i  others  the 
o  giiQ  the  ¥10 
tory;  but  as  it  would  be  incomplete  Belginm 
would  be  delivered  up  to  an  incessant  an 
aiehy  like  'spam  and  like  ill  other  nations 
which  do  not  auceeed  in  shaking  tfl:  the 
cnraed  yoke  of  the  Papacy 

Let  ns  now  gi^e  a  rapid  glance  it  the 
condition  of  Protestantism  thirty  live  yeirs 
ago,  at  the  work  that  his  since  been  done 
for  the  evangelizahon  of  the  country  the  re 
suits  obt lined  inditsproipectaftrfliefuture 

Thirty  live  years  ago  there  were  seven 
Protestant  congregations  in  the  kingdom 
They  were  supported  by  the  State  Four 
of  these  v,  ere  composed  of  strangers  mostly 
Germans  residii  g  in  the  cities  nf  Brussels 
Antwerp,  LiSge,  and  Verviers.  The  three 
others  were  composed  of  Belgians,  but  they 
were  situated  in  three  viUages ;  one  in  Flan- 
ders, at  Maria  Hoorbeck,  and  two  on  the 
trontiers  of  France,  at  Rongy  and  at  Dour. 
These  three  did  not  comprise  mote  than  sev- 
en hundred  aud  fifty  souls.  In  a,  spiritual 
point  of  view,  all  these  congregations  were 
dead.  Three  of  the  pastors,  at  Brussels, 
Li^ge,  and  Verviers,  were  rationalists,  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  the  evangelization  of  the  Romau 
Catholics;  the  otliet  four  were  pious  men. 
There  were  also  Christians  among  some  of 
the  strangers  residing  at  Brussels,  and  a 
group  of  converted  Roman  Catholics  in  a 
village  of  colliers,  near  Mous.  There  were, 
besides,  a  few  Anglican  churches,  but  with- 
out much  spiritual  vitalitjr,  and  Laving  no 
relations  with  tlte  country. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  to  what  is  before  us 
now.  We  have  two  church  organiTatious : 
one  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  other 
comprising  the  free  churches  established  by 
the  Evangelical  Society.  Besides  the  seven 
mentioned  above,  there  are  Ave  others,  mak- 
ing, in  all,  twelve  churches,  and  fourteen 
pasters,  receiving  their  support  from  the 
State.  The  Church  of  Brussels  has  three 
pastors — one  French,  one  German,  and  one 
Dutch.  That  of  Antwerp  two— one  French, 
and  the  other  German.  At  Ghent  there  is 
a  Dutch  pastor;  at  Seralng,  in  the  province 
of  Li6ge,  there  is  a  Gorman  pastor.  The 
churches  of  Patnrigos  and  of  La  Bonverie, 
in  the  district  of  Mons,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  Roman  Catholic  converts,  and  tlero 
are  some  in  several  other  churches.  Among 
these  fonrteen  pastors,  two  or  three  only  are 
rationalists.  These  churches  have,  besides, 
three  evangelists.  The  one  at  Mallncs,  whore 
there  is  a  small  Dutch  congregation,  with  a 


few  converted  Catholics,  is  very  zealous  in 
visiting  the  Protestant  prisoners  in  the  pen- 
itentiaries of  Louvain  and  Le  VUvorde. 

The  two  other  evangelists  work  at  Cues- 
mes  aud  Douvrain,  district  of  Mons.  The 
Sock  at  Douvrain,  which  as  a  whole  has 
just  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  quite 
numerous.  Most  of  these  twelve  churches 
have  schools.  Those  of  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp are  important.  They  have  also  an 
asylum  at  Brussels  for  aged  people  aud  or- 
phans. 

In  1837-38  an  association  was  formed  of 
some  Christians,  among  whom  were  three 
of  the  pastors  mentioned  above.  They  were 
all  foreigners.  One,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
agent  of  the  British  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Two  others  were  French  (one  from  Alsace), 
two  were  German,  and  one  Dutch,  This  as- 
sociation called  itself  the  Evangelical  Soci- 
ety of  Belgium.  It  had  at  first  one  evangel- 
ist, then  two,  then  three.  For  many  yeais 
it  employed  only  one  colporteur  for  Bibles 
and  tracts.  Its  work  grew  slowly  hut  sure- 
ly. The  churches  which  it  founded,  and 
which  were  composed  of  Roman  Catholic 
converts,  in  1848-49  were  organized  on  the 
byterian  plan,  with  synods,  and  adopt- 
ed the  Belgian  confession  of  fliith  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  took  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian Missionary  Chnrch  of  Belgium,  while  it 
continued  to  call  itself  the  Evangelical  So- 
ciety. It  has  twenty-fonr  congregations, 
scattered  through  the  country,  in  all  the 
great  centres  of  population  and  in  most  of 
the  important  towns.  It  has  two  in  Brus- 
sels— one  French  and  one  Flemish ;  one  at 
Ghent,  at  Antwerp,  at  Li6ge,  at  Verviers,  at 
Seraing,  at  Namnr,  at  Charleroi,  at  Jumets, 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  in  Uorinage, 
district  of  Mons,  etc.,  etc.  lu  several  places 
elders  preside  over  the  meetings,  and  pastors 
visit  them  as  often  as  possible. 

Some  of  these  congregations  are  small, 
and  some  quite  numerous.  In  the  majori- 
ty yon.  find  with  difficulty  a  Protestant  ori- 
gin. Tlicy  have  ail  come  out  of  the  Roman. 
Church.  The  Church  of  Charleroi  numbers 
one  thousaud  .members,  comprising  the  chil- 
dren, with  perhaps  only  one  of  Protestant 
origin.  It  is  the  same  at  LiM-Soraing, 
where  the  Church  numbers  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  members. 

Presently  I  will  estimate  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  this  awakening. 

The  different  means  employed  since  the 
ieginniitg  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  are  the  publications,  colpor- 
teurs, depositories  of  books  and  tracts,  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  tracts,  primary 
schools,  Snnday-schools,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  houses,  in  halls  hired  for 
this  pnrpose— later  in  chapels,  where  there 
wore  any  (we  have  built  sixteen) — in  the 
cemeteries  at  funerals  (these  sermons  have 
always  been  greatly  blessed),  and  often,  be- 
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sides,  in  the  open  air,  in  orchards,  or  oi 
public  squares.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Btrals  have  thus  heard  tJie  invitation  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Christian  Missionary  Charch  of  Bel- 
gtnm  has  printed  and  distributed  more  than 
a  million  and  fthalf  of  tracts  and  other  vol- 
umes. She  gives  gratuitously  tracts  only, 
bat  she  distributes  thus  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
She  has  a  public  depository  at  Brussels  of 
all  the  Evangelical  works  published  in  the 
French  language.  There  ia  also  iu  the  same 
establishment  a  di5p6t  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
publications. 

She  publishes  two  reviews,  one — a  month- 
ly, in  Frencli — "  The  Belgian  Clinstiait" — and 
one  semi-monthly  in  Flemish  She  employs 
constantly  niue  ot  ten  colporteurs  and  Bible- 
readers,  who  traiel  through  the  conntry. 
They  sell  the  Bible  and  religious  boots; 
they  engage  in  eonieraations  reid  the  gos- 
pels, explain  the  pnncipil  tiuths  ot  salva- 
tion, and  pray  ■whune\er  they  ^l•e  permitted 

A  great  MOik  his  been  iccomphshed  a 
great  work  ia  ill  progress  but  is  it  thor- 
ough, and  whit  is  to  IJe  its  future  f  These 
churches  are  not  formed  of  persons  who,  by 
a  simple  change  of  opinion  or  iu  obedience 
to  an  inteHectual  persuasioD,  Lavo  passed 
from  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestantism. 
They  are  composed  principally  of  persons 
heartily  eonvaied  to  God,  or  who  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  earnestly  seeking  the  vray  of  sal- 
vation. It  cau  not  be  otherwise ;  we  shall 
see  wherefore. 

They  are  alive ;  and  to  be  true  and  esact, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that,  generally,  they 
have  an  intense  life,  in  the  midst  of  many 
miseries  and  struggles.  They  are  full  of  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  have  their  gatherings  for  prayer,  gen- 
erally well  attended  and  edifying. 

Eveijwhere  there  are  brethren  who  pre- 
side over  the  weekly  assemblies,  and  on  Sun- 
days there  are  lay  men  who  habitually  preach, 
ITiey  take  care  of  their  poor,  of  their  widows 
and  orphans."  They  make  sacrifices  to  car- 
ry on  the  work.  It  is  certainly  right  to  say 
that  they  are  generous.  Except  those  in 
Bmssels  and  Antwerp,  they  are  all  laboring 
men;  and  one  niay  see  flrom  the  annual  re- 
ports which  we  publish  that  the  sums  gath- 
ered in  our  Sold  are  not  small. 

It  is  evident  that  this  Church  is  founded 
on  the  Comer-stone,  and,  as  far  as  men  can 
judge,  it  has  a  future.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  call  attentiou  to  the  fact  that  the 
Evangelical  Society,  or  Christian  Missionary 
Chnrchof  Belgium,  needs  laborers  and  mon- 
ey to  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
There  are  five  millions  of  souls  to  evangel- 
ize. The  number  of  laborers  who  are  al- 
ready working  is  still  insignificant,  in  com- 


parison with  the  Geld  which  is  to  be  culti- 
vated, to  be  sowed,  and  even  to  he  reaped. 

The  work  needs  to  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  efficiently  sustained  by  foreign 
ChiisfJans.  If  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
prosper,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive 
from  without  more  effectual  aid  than  daring 
the  past. 

I  know  not  God's  plans  for  the  future.  I 
Iierceive  that  unbelief,  and  a  teudency  to 
eutire  preoccupation  in  the  worldly  and 
sensual — practical  materialism,  in  iact,  un- 
der all  its  forms— is  increasing  with  fright- 
ful rapidity,  and  hence  rcsnlta  an  excessive 
indifference  to  all  that  concerns  the  future 
life. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  the 
present  generation  should  be  brought  under 
the  inflnenco  of  a  religion  so  serious  and  so 
holy  as  true  Christianity,  nevertheless,  the 
foUowingfaots  remain  incontestable  and  ev- 
ident, I  only  mention  them  briefly,  although 
they  perhaps  deserve  to  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Religious  tracts  are  well  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  They  are  spoken 
of  and  regarded  as  useful  writings. 

If,  generally,  only  seriously  minded  per- 
ns attend  the  services,  yet  we  can  oecu- 
sioually  collect  larger  audiences  at  funerals 
at  conferences.  These  audiences  are  al- 
ways very  attentive,  and  sometimes  very 
iympathetic.  And  one  may  hear  often  from 
many  of  the  auditors  such  remarks  as  these : 
"That  is  very  beautiful ;"  or,  better,  "This 
i  the  true  religion;"  or,  better  still,  "If 
I  wanted  religion,  this  is  the  one  I  would 
choose." 

Great  numbers  of  all  classes  desire  that 
Bel^um  should  become  Protestant,  at  least 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  might  be  de- 
livered &om  the  priests.  "Because,"  they 
"the  Protestant  religion  is  beneficent, 
and  the  friend  of  progress." 

The  morality  taught  by  the  Gospel,  and 
shown  in  the  lives  of  its  disciples,  is  held  in 
high  estimation  wherever  wo  have  a  congre- 
gation, and  even  elsewhere.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  those  who  obey  the  Gospel  change 
their  conduct,  and  lead  sedate  and  laborious 
lives,  fulfilling  conscientiously  all  their  ob- 
ligations. It  is  understood  everywhere  that 
to  be  an  Evangelical  Christian  the  life  must 
be  governed  by  the  Gospel.  For  this  reason, 
ouly  those  who  are  really  thoughtful,  earnest 
souls  join  themselves  to  our  churches. 

The  revival  has  not  been  arrested,  and 
has  lately  borne  remarkable  fruits  iu 
three  or  four  different  localities.  It  seems 
e  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  revival  which  we  have  had  thus 
far  is  only  the  forerunner  of  the  awakening 
which  God  in  his  goodness  is  preparing  foy 
the  future,  and  that,  up  to  this  day,  we  have 
mlygatberedinthe  fliat-fr  uitfi  of  liie  harv  eal- 

So  may  it  be ! 
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Cali-ed  upon  to  address  yon  briefly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  .present  toligious  condition  of 
Switzerland,  1  feel  sensibly  how  difflenlt  it 
is  to  portray  contemporaneous  history  with 
any  satisfactory  degree  of  exactness.  This 
perplexity  is  materially  increased  by  the 
crisis  which  at  present  exists  in  our  Swiss 
churches,  and  which  np  to  this  time  has 
not  found  its  proper  eolntion.  We  have  in 
Switzerland  two  powerful  forces  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Evangelical  Chnreh.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  Church  of  Rome,  Among 
our  Alps,  as  elsewhere,  the  Papacy  is  mak- 
ing prodigious  efforts  to  foist  her  despotic 
dogmas  upon  all  onr  cantons — a  movement, 
however,  in  which  she  is  most  vigorously 
opposed— as  well  aa  to  hold  in  proper  sub- 
jection those  of  her  cliildren  who  eontinne 
faithfnl  to  her  communion,  while  out  and 
out  repudiating  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 
Of  this  latter  number  is  the  Old  Catholic 
party,  which  has  become  a  power  indeed, 
under  the  impulse  given  it  by  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  representatives,  PSre  Hy- 
acintho  Loyson.  An  auspicious  future,  I 
venture  to  say,lies  before  the  organization  I 
have  just  alluded  to,  provided  its  members 
allow  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  the  spirit  of  this  leader,  and 
the  alert  against  entanglement  in 
liance  with  infidelity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
with  a  rank  infidelity  —  a  second 
source  of  evil  in  Switzerland.  It 
thing  of  yesterday.  For  a  long  time  already 
a  deplorable  unbelief  has  led  captive  the 
masses  of  the  people.  They  liave  left  their 
churches  to  ingulf  themselves  in  the  vortex 
of  business  and  worldly  pleasure.  This  state 
of  things  in  a  measure  paralyzes  the  eiforta 
of  the  servants  of  Jesus.  On  every  side  in- 
fidelity is  become  rampant  and  much  more 
aggressive  than  in  former  years.  Better  or- 
ganized than  once,  and  finding  an  efficient 
support  both  in  the  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  countenance  afforded  by  Gov- 
ernment, this  insidious  foe,  closing  up  its 
ranks,  is  not  slow  to  assail  the  frnth.  The 
first  great  attack  was  repulsed.  The  lec- 
tures delivered  by  professor  Buissou  in  all 
the  French  cantons  revived  in  a  measivre 
the  dying  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
faith  of  tlicir  ancestors.    Tlic  enemies  of  the 
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Church  of  Christ  then  changed  their  tactics. 
Strong  in  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
they  aimed  to  implant  within  the  bosom  of 
the  National  Church  the  aecfis  of  a  soi-disant 
"  Liberal  Christiajiity ;"  and  very  persistent 
still  are  their  efforts  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy lier  infiueuce  by  the  passage  of  unjust 
and  inictnitous  ecclesiastical  laws. 

But,  brethren  beloved,  the  friends  of 
Christ's  cause  have  not  lost  courage  on 
either  score,  as  I  stand  ready  if  necessary 
to  establish.  They  have  followed  tlio  es- 
of  the  enemy,  and  are  in  turn  the 
aggressors.  They  have  marshaled  their 
strength  and  organized  their  forces.  Tho 
■~  igelical  National  Union,"  as  their  as- 
sociation is  called,  has  arisen  out  of  the  very 
midst  of  these  complicated  dangers.  Each 
canton  has  its  own  special  union,  all  the  as- 
sociations being  united  under  one  common 
confederation.  This  General  Union  is  both 
prayerful  and  active.  It  is  preparing  tho 
elements  of  a  regenerated  condition  of 
things;  and  should  the  State  Church  be 
forced  to  succumb  before  the  power  of  the 
tempest,  such  an  ecclesiastical  revolution 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  people  of  God  in 
Switaerland ;  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
will  only  emerge  flrom  her  trial  in  purer  and 
more  glorious  form. 

With  heart-felt  satis&ction  we  are  able  to 
declare  at  this  time  that  Uie  great  ideas 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  are  making  de- 
cided progress  amidst  the  crisis  that  now  agi- 
tates the  laud.  The  partition  walls  which 
ignorance  and  bigotry  have  set  up  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  pulled  down.  A  common 
danger  has  caused  ancient  rivahies  to  he 
forgotten,  and  all  the  children  of  God- 
whatever  shades  of  difference  their  training 
or  creed  may  present  —  feel  themselves  in- 
creasingly drawn  by  the  sole  ties  of  a  mutu- 
al love  and  a  mutual  thankfalness  toward 
Him  who  died  for  us  all. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  prevails  in 
German  Switzerland,  a  brief  report  of  which 
cantons  I  am  also  chained  to  present  to  this 
meeting.  In  this  portion  of  our  country  re- 
ligions questions  are  in  like  manner  the  or- 
der of  tho  day.  On  every  side — in  the  pub- 
lic journals,  in  popular  assemblies,  in  the  bo- 
som of  our  families,  on  our  very  eti'cets— top- 
ics are  agitated  which  were  once  deemed  the 
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escluBiTO  prerogative  of  pulpits  and  chnroh 
papers.  In  eYcry  direction  are  hennJ  con- 
fnsed  Blionta  of  "Hie,  Old  Catholic!  Hie, 
Ultramontane  1"  yrhile  load  above  all  is  the 
cry,"Hie,Eeforml  Hie,  Orthodoxy!"  Wlien, 
however,  we  eagerly  draw  near  to  inquire 
into  the  spirit  of  this  "Reform,"  we  discover 
at  once  that  all  its  parade  is  but  the  flimsy 
disgnise  of  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  Gosiwl, 
and  that  its  rallying  watch-word  is  only  a 
reiteratiou  of  the  ancient  eumity  to  Christ, 
so  expressively  set  forth  in  the  language  of 
the  parahle :  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us!"  Such,  alaa!  is  the  utter- 
ance of  the  lower  classes,  of  the  public  press, 
of  the  legislature,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  he 
obliged  to  add,  even  of  the  pnlpit  itself. 

But  here,  also,  in  German  Switzerland  we 
flnd  a  decided  reaction,  in  the  form  of  an 
earnest,  resolute  striving  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  The  friends  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  stirring.  Would  that  they  were 
energetic  and  united!  We  flnd  an  Orthodox 
party  and  a  party  of  "Mediation,"  as  it  is 
termed,  which,  stands  between  the  former 
and  infidelity.  This  party  of  Mediation  de- 
rives some  justiioation  for  its  existence  from 
the  narrow-minded  spirit  of  the  first-men- 
tioned, yet  we  can  not  but  deplore  the  di- 
vision which  it  produces.  In  addition  to 
these  ia  an  "Evangelical  Church  Union," 
similar  to  that  in  French  Switzerland,  be- 
sides other  truly  Christian  associations. 
May  the  Lord  speedily  unite  his  people  into 
closest  bonds  of  fellowship  I 

Than!:  God  wo  can  discern  a  bright  flush 
of  red  in  this  respect  upon  the  horizon,  as 
the  following  statement  will  show.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  a  band  of  brethren 
from  among  the  seven  thousand  that  have 
not  bowed  their  knees  to  Baalias  met  every 
spring  in  Christian  fellowship,  in  the  town 
of  Baden  (Canton  Argau),  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  edification  and  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 

Few  in  number  at  first,  this  Baden  Con- 
ference gradually  grew  to  be  a  power  in  the 
land.  The  question  of  such  occasions  is  not, 
"Do  you  belong  to  the  Hational  or  to  the 
Free  Church !    Ai'c  you  Baptists  or  Method- 


ists?" but,  "Do  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  kingdom  V. - 

Long  time  already  has  this  Ba^en  Con- 
ference been  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  with- 
out such  distinctive  title  before  the  world; 
I)erhaps  without  oven  being  personally  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  It  was  only  iMt  spring 
that  this  body  assumed  the  actual  appella- 
tion, and  now  it  commissions  its  delegate 
to  convey  a  heart-felt  greeting  from  "  little 
Benjamin "  to  his  mother  and  to  his  numer- 
ous brethren  here  assembled. 

But  I  must  endeavor  to  make  those  good 
wishes  intelligible  in  the  language  spoken 
by  the  minority  of  this  respected  audience. 

Brethren,  aUow  me  to  present  to  you  the 
most  cordial  love  of  the  several  brauches 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Switzerland, 
whose  representative  I  am,  having  been  re- 
quested by  the  Associations  of  Neuchatel, 
Lausanne,  and  German  Switzerland  to  ap- 
pear as  their  delegate  on  this  important 
and  happy  occasion.  We  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  we  who  live  in  among  the 
towering  Alps  ore  so  closely  bound  to  you 
by  the  ties  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship. 
It  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  us  to  be  per- 
mitted, imder  God,  to  possess  such  a  strong 
moral  support  in  this  uuiverssd  alliance  of 
Christians.  We  are  the  more  encouraged 
by  this  consideration  since  the  churches  of 
our  country  are  at  present  engird  in  a  pe- 
culiarly difBcnlt  struggle  with  the  enemies 
of  Christ.  These  foes  of  the  Gospel  are 
straining  every  nerve  t-o  extinguish  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  They  would  make  the 
Church  the  slave  of  the  state.  We  consider 
it  our  bonnden  duty,  therefore,  not  only  to 
maintain  with  energy  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross  and  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-begotten  of  God,  as  the  sole  ground  of 
our  salvation,  but  also  to  aim  at  the  thor- 
ough deliverance  of  our  Church  from  every 
secular  chain. 

Dear  Brethren,  all  they  of  Switzerland 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  siucerity 
are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
these  meetings,  and  unite  in  prayer  that  our 
mutualLordandMastermaybo  present  in  OHV 
midst  to  say  unto  us,  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you." 
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I.  The  state  of  the  DanisliCliurch,  though 
it  does  not  materially  differ  from  evangel- 
ical bodies  in  other  countries,  presentB,  nev- 
ertheleas,  some  peculiar  forms  and  phases, 
which,  ate  a  natural  consequence  of  the  spir- 
itual and  national  development  of  the  Dan- 
ish people.  The  radical  attacks  on  Charch 
and  clergy  by  the  Press  and  Parliament ;  the 
wish  that  the  oational,  or  so-called  Foll^e- 
kirke,  should  he  dissolved ;  that  all  church 
property  he  coufiscated,  and  the  clergy  paid 
by  the  State ;  that  titheB  shonid  be  abolish- 
ed, and  the  power  of  choosing  their  own  min- 
isters be  granted  to  the  people — all  these 
things  are  repeated  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
people  take  but  little  part  in  these  reforms, 
and  ore,  on  the  whole,  weU  pleased  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Conflicts  between 
ministers  and  their  congregations  occur  sel- 
dom. Themoralatataoftlieelergyhasgreat- 
ly  improved,  ministers  who  do  not  meet  their 
pastoral  responsibilities  being  the  exception. 

All  the  above-mentioned  propositions, 
however,  are  nrgeil  so  persistently  in  popu- 
lar mass  meetings  and  by  the  radical  press 
that  they  can  not  fkil  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  people.  "  Much  good,"  they  are  told, 
"could  be  accomplished  by  such  reforms." 
The  so-called  "  Party  of  the  Left "  proposes 
these  ever-increasing  demands.  This  party 
consists,  in  Scandinavia,  mostly  of  persons 
who,  having  turned  their  baeks  on  the  true 
Christian  Mth,  have  adopted  some  sort  of 
hnmanitarianism,  as  tanght  by  the  Ration- 
alists. It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  hovr- 
over,  that  not  a  few  of  the  Gnrndhmg  party, 
who  are  true  believers  and  friends  of  the 
Church,  uphold  these  attempts  at  disint«gxa- 
tion,  only  because  they  have  raised  the  word 
"Liberty"  as  their  sbibljoleth,  though  the 
end  at  which  the  radical  party  is  aiming 
hw  nothing  in  common  with  their  own. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  (hiindiwig  party 
have  uttered  words  of  warning  against  this 
false  alliance,  among  others  the  well-known 
preacher,  Birkedahl. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Worship,  who 
should  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  does 
not  represent  an  ecclesiastical,  but  politi- 
cal power;  and  many  sacrifices,  hurtftil  to 
the  Church,  have  to  be  made  for  political 
ends.  Since  Denmark  has  enf«red  the  list 
of  constitutional  States,  ecclesiastical  affairs 
have  to  he  transacted  in  the  Sigadag,  i.  «., 
tho  Danish  Parliament,  which  is  not  a  rolig- 
ioas  body.     Tho  Fon-dlwiff—a  part  of  tho 


Bigsdag — is  always  striviug  to  increase  its 
power;  and  as  the  Church  has  no  organ 
through  which  it  could  make  its  voice  heard, 
most  measures  are  proposed  merely  from 
worldly  motives,  and  treated  of  in  the  same 

Sweden  has  been  mote  cautious  in  this  re- 
spect. When  tlie  representation  of  the  sev- 
eral orders  was  abolished  by  the  new  con- 
stitution in  1865,  so  that  the  clergy  had  no 
longer  a  seat  in  the  Sigadag,  it  was  ordained 
thatevery  fifth  year  asynod — ffirtemode,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  ministers  and  thirty  laymen, 
should  be  called;  and  no  new  law  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  afiiirs  can  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Eigsdag  without  consent  of  the  synod.  The, 
twelve  bishops  of  Sweden,  the  First  Pastor 
— "Pastor  Primarius" — of  Stockholm,  and 
two  theological  professors  (two  from  each 
university)  are  es-ofBcio  members  of  tho 
synod;  and  there  is  at  least  some  chance 
that  questions  which  enter  deeply  into  the 
life  of  the  Church  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  a 
political  faction,  as  is  the  case  la  Denmark 
It  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  mdestruotible 
power  of  the  Ciospel,  and  of  the  discretion 
of  the  people,  that,  while  the  waves  ot  pub 
lie  discussion  beat  high  in  the  Rtgsdag  and 
in  the  press,  the  church  services  and  tho 
spiritual  liffe  of  the  people  flow  on  c'ilml( , 
losing  but  little  of  their  bcnehcent  influence 
notwithstanding  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
radicals. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  know  but  lit 
tie  of  denominational  disputes,  most  of  us 
being  Lutherans.  Other  sects  and  creeds, 
tolerated  in  consequence  of  religions  free- 
dom, are  few  in  numbers,  and  almost  at  a 
stand-stiU.  The  Methodists,  in  spite  of  their 
elegant  church  in  Copenhagen,  built  with 
American  money,  have  no  great  increase. 
The  Baptists  have  lost  their  popularity  since 
the  law  enforcing  baptism  has  been  abolish- 
ed, comprising  hut  a  few  members,  who  con- 
vene in  a  littie  church  in  the  suburbs. 

The  Irvingites,  supported  by  England, 
have  also  but  a  small  congregation,  which 
meets  in  a  little  church  in  the  same  suburb. 
Theymake  no  ostentatious  display.  Besides 
the  sects  enumerated,  a  few  others  lead  a 
precarious  esistehce,  and  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Even  Mormonism  has  lost  its 
power,  as  fieqnent  news  comes  from  Utah 
that  the  "  Paradise  "  is  not  situated  near  Salt 
Lake.  By  wise  moderation  the  Goverument 
has  succeeded  in  preventing  all  disputes  be- 
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tweeii  members  of  different  denominal 
None  of  tbe  sects  are  aggressive,  eacli  keep- 
iug  withitt  its  own  limita. 

The  Roman  Catliolio  Churct  is  tlie  only 
body  serionsly  eudangering  tlie  Lutherans, 
Up  to  1840  there  was  only  oue  Eomisli 
chapel  in  Copenlicgen.  This  stood  imder 
tlie  protection  of  tlie  Austrian  embassy. 
Only  in  Fridericia  and  Friedriehstadt  the 
Romanists  were  permitl^d  free  esercls 
their  religion.  The  former  laws  against 
proselytism  were  eKceedingly  strict,  but 
were  hardly  ever  enforced.  As  soon  as  re- 
ligiouB  freedom  had  been  proclaimed,  by  the 
fnndameutal  law  of  1849,  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lie  Church  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
A  stately  chnreh-huilding,  nninerons  priests, 
the  introduction  of  nuns,  the  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  paper,  and  of 
fl*e  schools  for  poor  children,  were  the  first 
signs  that  Romanism  stood  no  longer  on  the 
basis  of  simple  toleration.  Its  power  so 
showed  itself  more  freely  in  its  attempts 
make  converts,  by  proving  to  the  vario 
classes  of  the  population  that  the  politically 
desperate  condition  of  the  country  was  at- 
tributable to  the  withdrawal  of  the  people 
from  the  mother  church.  Denmark,  in  or- 
der to  rise  to  its  former  splendor  and  impor- 
tance, would  have  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Romanists  at- 
tempted to  make  this  bait  more  palatable 
by  the  publication  of  a  Danish  church  his- 
tory, in  which  the  facts  were  oft«n  gross- 
ly misrepresented.  The  disputes  cansed  by 
these  uupopolar  publications  were  epheme- 
ral. In  the  year  1B53  the  so-called  Pivfeetara 
Apogtoli4M  was  fonnded  for  the  propagation 
of  Romanism  in  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  the  extreme  north.  The  Frfifedus  Jpos- 
toUcm  Sernm^  applied  to  tlie  Danish  Gov- 
emmeut  for  permission  to  place  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  in  Denmark  under  the 
control  of  that  body,  and  to  allow  the  Fro- 
ficlttS  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Copenhagen. 
The  Government  recognized  the  true  intent 
andpurposeof  these  requests  at  once.  Rome 
desiredadignitary  at  Copenhagen  who  should 
have  an  ofQcial  and  powerful  position  in  the 
kingdom,  controlling  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
affairs.  With  great  wisdom  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Worship  repi'esented  to  the  king 
the  dangers  and  complications  which  might 
arise  with  foreign  powers  from  sucli  a  step, 
and  the  king  accordingly  resolvsd  that  the 
Danish  Government  wonld  neither  refuse 
nor  i^ree  to  the  annexation  of  the  Romish 
congregations  to  the  so-called  Profectura.  As 
this  was  a  purely  internal  matter  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch,  the  State,  it  was  ar- 
gued, could  not  enter  into  official  arrange- 
ments with  the  JVo/iwiws,  whose  residence,  of 
coarse,  would  have  to  be  permitted.  This 
fact,  however,  could  make  no  difference  in 
the  relations  between  the  Dauish  Govern- 
ment and  tlie  priests  of  Hio  Roman  Catholic 


Church  residing  in  that  country,  and  thus 
this  plan  of  ohtaining  an  official  position  for 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  was  frustrated. 
The  matter,  however,  did  not  rest  here. 
Frequent  reports  were  heard  that  Oie  Ro- 
manists were  making  proselytes  both  among 
the  very  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  these  people  were  exceeding- 
ly zealous  for  their  new  belief.  The  ven- 
erable Bishop  Mynster  almost  with  his  last 
breath  warned  the  people  against  the  dan- 
gers which  were  threatening  fi-om  the  Rom- 
ish Chnroh. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  proselytes, 
the  young  aud  finely  educated  Count  Hol- 
stein  Ledrcbog,  heir  to  a  large  estate  in 
Zealand,  ranks  foremost  as  an  unscrupulous 
partisan  of  Romanism.  Pari^ly  on  account 
of  his  social  influence,  and  partly  in  couse- 
quenceofhis  culture,  he  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  champion  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
Denmark.  He  is  the  indefatigable  defender 
of  papal  infallibility.  'WhenMr.Scheppeleru 
had  called  attention  to  the  many  erroneous 
doctrines  contained  in  Deharbe's  "School- 
book  for  ChUdreu,"  Count  Holstein  answered 
him  in  a  pretty  sharp  pamphlet,  which  pro- 
voked a  reply,  moderate  in  tone,  trom  Herr 
Scheppelern,  while  Herr  Knudseii,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  attacked 
the  many  weak  points  of  Romanism  and  Jesu- 
itism in  a  very  decided  manner.  The  answer 
was  a  well-written  book  by  Count  Holsteiu, 
entitled" Evangelical Lutheranism;  aNega- 
ttve  Idea."  The  Count  not  only  repaid  his 
adversaries  with  heavy  interest,  bnt  strenu- 
ously attacked  the  Lutheran  Church  itself  by 
declaring  that  it  had  no  belief  at  all,  only  the 
Grundtivig  party  having  a  slight  semblance 
of  real  fiiith.  Any  one,  therefore,  wishing  to 
preserve  the  true  laith  would  have  to  seek 
refnge  in  the  ti-ue— i. «.,  the  Roman  Catholic 
— Church.  The  writings  of  Count  Holstein 
created  great  sensation,  and  called  forth  nu- 
US  replies.  This  literary  quarrel  would 
soon  died  ont,  except  for  the  practical 
results  which  the  Romanists  attempted  to 
bring  about.  A  rich  widow,  for  instance, 
imilt  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  near 
Copenhi^en,  close  to  the  summer  residence 
of  the  royal  family  and  a  much  frec[uente<l 
park,  attaching  to  it  a  scholastic  institu- 
■  m  in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for 

clerical  career.  In  many  other  towns 
churches  are  also  being  built,  congregations 
have  been  collected,  and  Roman  Catholic 
books  are  printed.  As  the  Jesuits  have  re- 
cently been  expelled  from  the  German  em- 
pire, they  wDl  probably  make  their  home  in 
Denmark,  on  account  of  our  unlimited  relig- 
ious freedom.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  Danish  clergy  should  woi-k 
strenuously  and  zealously;  for,  though  we  do 
not  fear  that  Romanism  will  ever  take  a  firm 
hold  on  our  people,  Northern  public  opinion 
being  utteriy  opposed  to  Romanism,  yet  wo 
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must  be  prepareil  fur  the  inevitalile  conflict, 
aud.  onr  spiritual  weapons  must  not  Le  Wuut. 
More  Biblical  auiI  historical  knowledge  and 
more  pereonal  purity  are  ui^ntly  required. 
It  was  thought  that  the  controversy  -which 
waged  for  nearly  fifty  years  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Grundtwig  and  the  old  Lutberans 
— the  so-called  Shyiihmloger — would  have 
tecminatfid  long  ere  this,  the  founder  hav- 
ing declared  that  "the  Apostolic  creed  is 
the  true,  life-creating  word  of  God."  Tbis 
expectation,  however,  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Grundtwig  pub- 
lished a  curious  boot,  called  "  The  Jlirror 
of  the  Churcli" — Kirlxspeil,  beiug  a  review 
of  church  history,  coutaiuing,  besides  many 
striking  remarks  and  clear  views,  many 
false  conclusions.  In  this  booh  he  portrays 
himself  aa  the  centre  of  aU  discoveries  in 
church  history,  and  as  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  the  Lutheran  Befbruiation.  lu 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  a  small 
circle  of  admLrers,  many  ill-advised  words 
escaped  him ;  but  the  old  gentleman  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  publish  these 
extreme  views.  His  adherents,  among  whom 
are  many  talented  men,  praised  this  work  tu 
tlie  ekies,  assettiog  that  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles  there  had  not  been  writtoa  so 
exoelleut  a  church  history.  Upon  others 
who  did  not  belong  to  Grundtwig's  party 
the  book  made  a  very  unfavorable  impres- 
Hiou ;  its  many  vi'eakncsses  and  contradic- 
tioua  were  easily  exposed ;  and  thus  a  fierce 
dispute  arose.  In  the  mean  time  this  great 
man  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years, 
on  Sept.  7,  ISTS ;  a  rare  character,  whose  in- 
fluence as  poet,  churchman,  and  patriot  can 
never  be  forgotten.  His  burial,  to  which 
his  friends  and  opponents  flocked  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Denmark,  was  imposin. 
every  one  felt  that  "  a  prince  had  fallen 
Israel."  As  his  successor,  Kev,  Mr.  Brandt,  of 
Eoonebcefc,  was  chosen,  under  whose  teach- 
ings the  congregation  has  greatly  increased. 
Soon  after  Grundtwig's  death  another 
dispute  about  his  views  arose,  which  is  wa- 
ging still.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  inqui- 
ry of  a  Norwegian  divine  in  America,  wheth- 
er Grundtwig's  teachings  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  Danish  Church,  as  had  been  pretend- 
ed by  some  young  and  hot-headed  Danish 
clergymen  in  North  America,  who  consider 
themselves  the  living  congregation  <par  exml- 
lenee.  The  answer  which  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Clausseu,  an  old  antagonist  to  Grundt- 
wig, and  the  Eeveread  Messrs.  Biadel  and 
Primodt,  evidently  overreaches  the  mark, 
stating  that  "the  Danish  Church  did  not 
recognize  Grundtwig's  theory,  having  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  it."  These  incau- 
tious remarks,  which  were  probably  not  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally,  created  a  great 
commotion,  as  the  followers  of  Grundtwig 
deemed  themselves  excommunicated  there- 
by.    Pastor  liliidel  attempted,  in  a  moiler- 


te  and  well -written  pamphlet,  entitled 
Gruiidtwigism  and  the  National  Church," 
0  define  his  position,  but  merely  exposed 
himself  to  still  greater  attacks,  having  laid 
open  his  weak  points.  He  gave  great  offense 
by  his  inaccurate  quotations,  and  by  the  as- 
sertion that  the  National  Church  only  toler- 
ated Grundtwigism  as  formerly  it  had  toler- 
ated nationalism,  which  assertion  pkced  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

Another  result  of  Grundtwigism  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  so-called  Popular  High 
Schools,  which  are  found  tliroughont  all 
Denmark,  and  which,  in  some  places,  have 
displayed  a  healthy  usefulness.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  these  schools  —  to  give  the 
youths  in  the  rural  districts  a  thorough 
moral  aud  scientific  education  —  was  un- 
doubtcdy  a  noble  one,  especially  as  their 
training  is  only  too  often  entirely  neglected; 
neither  can  it  be  denied  that  these  schools 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Bnt  if  the  young  generation  is  fed  princi- 
pally with  the  old  Northern  legends  of  hea- 
then mythology,  as  if  these  were  the  main- 
spring of  all  patriotism ;  if  the  only  means 
of  creating  a  sound  national  feeling  is  sought 
in  popular  ballads;  if  these  High  Schools 
pretend  to  be  capable  of  educating  a  young 
man  into  a  missionary  or  preacher  within 
the  short  space  of  six  months  or  a  year ;  if 
even  clergymen  cast  contempt  on  classical 
culture  and  learned  schools,  preferring  the 
superficial  teachings  of  these  Popuhir  High 
Schools,  then  all  these  symptoms  become 
pregnant  with  danger,  giving  proof  how 
partisan  views  can  distort  even  an  uncloud- 
ed mind.  Many  of  the  young  scholars  of 
these  institutes  have  undoubtedly  acquired 
better  and  more  enlarged  views ;  but  there 
are  also  numerous  students  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unscientific  and  indifferent 
education,  show  the  usual  defects  of  me- 
diocrity, having  conceived  a  horror  to  the 
laborious  agricultural  life,  and  preferring  an 
easier  mode  of  city  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ever-growing  so- 
cieties for  Christian  life  and  work  are  labor- 
ing earnestly,  and  hi  the  last  few  years  a 
union  between  them  and  tbeGrundtwig  par- 
ty has  been  effected.  The  Society  for  For- 
eign Missions,  which  has  ro-occupied1he  East 
Indies,  its  former  field  of  activity;  the  So- 
ciety of  Deaconesses  ;  the  Society  for  released 
Convicts ;  the  Societies  for  Prison  Eeform ;  the 
different  societies  for  infant  schools ;  the  Mis- 
sion for  Sailors,  which  has  established  stations 
at  London,  Hull,  and  Newcastle;  the  Socie- 
ty for  sending  Preachers  tfl  the  Danish  Set- 
tlements in  America ;  the  different  charita- 
ble societies  and  hospitals  for  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  and  insane  —  all  these,  and  many 
others,  are  doing  a  noble  work.  The  income 
of  these  societies  is  considerable,  giving  am- 
j)lo  proof  of  Christian  tiberaiity,  though  it 
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must  be  atlmitted  that  the  contributions  for 
Christian  objects  do  not  correspond  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 

The  system  of  preaching  has  greatly  im- 
proved, though  some  young  preachers  strive 
for  popularity  by  affecting  a  coarse  and  vul- 
gar delivery.  These,  however,  are  escep- 
tional cases.  As  anile,  the  sermons  are  live- 
ly, iutellectual,  and  present  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity.  Martensen,  Fog,  Bliidel, 
Friraodt,Andersoii,P.EiJrdani,Monrad(who 
for  many  years  ivas  Prime  Minister),  are  t" 
only  great  preachers  we  can  mention  he 
though  there  are  numerous  others  just  . 
deserving.  The  last  few  years  have  brought 
us  a  great  number  of  printed  sermons,  some 
of  which  are  indifferent.  The  "  Homiletical 
Cyelopiedia  of  Living  Preachers"  contains 
many  sermons  of  average  abDity,  besides 
many  really  good  ones.  Impartial  readers 
will  find  a  high-toned  style  in  these  ser- 
mons, all  of  them  teacliiug  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  Rationalistic  opinions,  being 
opposed  to  Protestantism,  shun  the  light  of 
publicity. 

Asmallnumherof  joungmen  are  making 
aa  attempt  to  import  the  enfeebled  rational- 
ism of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  in 
a  new  shape,  A  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Brandes,  who  Las  attracted  some  attention 
by  his  lectures  on  "Modern  French  Litera- 
ture" and  his  abnso  of  every  known  creed, 
is  the  founder  of  a  so-called  literary  society, 
which  has  not  only  favored  us  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  essays  of  Lang,  Reville,  and 
others,  but  is  publishing  its  own  negative 
views  also.  The  Kew  Danish  Monthly,  edited 
by  Lie.  Miiller,  is  another  organ  of  rational- 
ism, all  sorts  of  pantheistic  and  atheistic 
views  being  published  in  it.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  attempts  are  encouraged  by  the 
professors  of  the  philosophical  faculty  of 
the  University,  who  have  more  than  once 
placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Candidate  Larsen  is  another 
champion  of  this  school,  having  made  sev- 
eral attacks  on  the  miracles  of  the  Bible, 
and  on  other  religious  doctrines.  He  is, 
however,  wanting  in  originality,  as  many 
refnted  arguments  are  urged  by  him  anew, 
both  in  his  essays  and  in  his  commentary 
on  St.  Paul.  The  theological  feonlty  neither 
encourages  nor  resists  these  destructive  tend- 
encies. The  literary  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity theologians  is  very  small,  which  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet  that 
most  of  its  members  are  well  advanced  in 
years.  Professor  Claussen,  who  ranks  fore- 
most among  them,  has  already  passed  his 
eightieth  year ;  Professor  F.  Hanimerioh  has 
published  a  church  history  in  three  volumes, 
an  interesting  work,  thongh  written  in  n  pe- 
culiar style ;  young  Prefessor  H.  Scharling  ' 
(father  and  son  are  members  of  the  faculty) 


lias  published  the  first  part  of  areligio-pliil- 
osophic  work,  in  which  Heathenism  and  Jii- 
daism  are  considered  in  contradistinction  to 
Christianity  and  modem  Humanitarjanism. 
Otherwise,  theological  literature  has  pro- 
duced several  strong  works,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Martensen's  "Ethics,"  which  ap- 
peared in  three  editions.  la  Gfermany  the 
first  edition  was  sold  within  a  few  months. 
Dean  Piiludan  Miiller  has  made  some  search- 
ing investigations  in  regard  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  written  Word  of  God  and 
the  traditions  —  an  attempt  fo  reconcile 
Grundtwigism  with  its  opponents.  Rev.  Mr. 
Claussen,  son  of  Professor  Claussen, has  writ- 
ten a  very  interesting  account  of  the  views 
of  Agricola,  the  antinomist,  reviewing  also 
themodemopinionsofthesamestamp.  Sev- 
eral theological  and  ecclesiastical  treatises 
have  appeared  in  the  religious  newspaper 
published,  since  ISTl,  under  mj  auspices. 
Much  that  is  excellent  in  German  theology 
has  been  transplanted  to  Denmark  by  the 
Paper  on  Foreign  Theology,  published  by 
Professor  Claussen,  and  now  containing  for- 
ty volumes.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
religious  newspapers,  occupying  themselves 
with  religions  life  at  home  anil  abroad.  A 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Danish 
translation  of  which  had  become  almost  im- 
intelligible,  because  its  hiiiguage  was  obso- 
lete, has  been  completed,  thus  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  advancement  of  Hebrew  philol- 
ogy. The  work  was  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  Dean  Eothe,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Hermanscn,  concluded  tho  on- 
erous task  within  the  space  of  sis  years, 
thereby  giving  the  nation  a  readable  Bible. 
The  edition  has  been  received  with  univers- 
al favor. 

The  Church  of  Greenland  has  also  been 
placed  on  a  better  footing.  Tor  many  years 
the  desire  had  been  expressed  that  the  preach- 
ers of  that  country  should  be  natives.  Tho 
candidates  who  were  sent  thither  from  Den- 
mark seldom  learned  the  difficult  language 
thoroughly.  They  regarded  their  position 
'"  the  barren  land  only  as  a  stepping-stone 
a  .better  one  at  home.  A  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  studied  tho 
whole  condition  of  Greenland,  making  a  re- 
port as  to  the  education  of  native  pastors 
and  the  elevation  of  the  people  generally. 
A  good  beginniug  has  been  made,  Mr.  J. 
M&roh,  a  native  of  the  northernmost  colony, 
Upemivik,  having  been  called  to  Copenha- 
gen, in  order  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Zealand. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  is  steadily  ati- 
vanoing  in  Denmark ;  arid  though  dark  shad- 
ows may  sometimes  pass  over  the  Church, 
Socinianism  on  one  side,  and  indiffcrcntism 
on  the  other,  attempting  to  undermine  its 
foundations,  yet  it  can  not  be  deuied  that 
the  powers  of  the  Gospel  are  displaying 
great  activity,  and,  n  ith  the  assistance  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  wUl  create  a  new  life  in  the  dif- ' 
ferent  districts  of  our  little  country.  Its 
■worst  enemies  are  often  found  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Eyangelical  Chiirch  itself;  strife  and 
divisioa  are  maiming  the  life  of  the  Church. 
May  tho  ETangelioal  Alliance  be  able  to 
heal  this  sore! 

II.  Wewillnowcaataglance  at  the  neigh- 
boring conntries.  Tho  Swedish  Church  waa 
formerly,  even  more  than  at  present,  a  State 
Chnrch,  in  which  the  ting  was,  ex  of&cio, 
summ«4  gitseopus,  and  the  prieats  members 
of  the  Diet.  It  has  been  mentioned  already 
that  in  1865  a  groat  change  was  made  in  this 
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a  total  faOure.  The  Swedish  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  for  a  long  time  only  aided  oth- 
er societies,  Bending  a  few  missionaries  to 
Leipsio,  to  find  from  thence  a  field  of  labor, 
has  lately  reorganized  itself,  having  obtain- 
ed a  very  efficient  head  in  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Zweitbeigk,  a  young  but  very  talented  min- 

Swedish  Church  matters  form  (he  topic 
of  much  discnasion.  The  Upaala  nieologieal 
Jonrnal,  the  Lnthei-aa  paper,  the  fiB-eamm- 
linga  Wannen,  and  others,  are  some  of  the 
best-known  religions  papers,  each  serving 
its  own  party.  A  political  paper,  the  FSk- 
taren,  comments  also  occasionally  on  relig- 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs.    The  church- 

J  Sweden  are,  as  a  rule,  weU  attended, 

yet  the  moral  condition  of  tbe  people  is 
rather  low,  as  Is  evident  from  the  many 
mes  which  Swedish  emigrants  commit 
Denmark,  though  it  most  be  taken  into 
consideration  that,  since  the  abolition  of 
passports  and  other  means  of  proscription, 
only  the  worst  classes  emigrate. 

III.  Church  matters  in  Norway  are  about 
the  same  as  those  in  Denmark,  with  which 
country  it  was  allied  for  four  hundred  years. 
Here  the  bishops  have  been  retained,  but 
are  simply  superintendents  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical revenues.  In  Norway  there  are  no 
elections.  Clergymen  are  appointed  by  the 
king  himself.  The  culture  is  higher  than 
in  Sweden.  In  the  University  of  Christi- 
ana they  have  capable  professors,  who  hold 
fast  to  the  tenets  of  Lutheranism.  They 
have  not,  however,  been  able  to  prevent 
Gmndtwigism  from  gaining  ground,  espe- 
cially among  tho  younger  portion  of  the 
clergy.  This  has  resulted  in  many  literary 
feuds.  The  Chnroh  is  not  represented  in 
the  Diet  {Storthing);  some  meetings  which 
were  held,  with  a  view  of  influencing  the 
political  representatives,  were,  on  the  whole, 
unsuccessful.  The  people  are  more  serious, 
and  infidelity  is  less  common  than  in  Sive- 
den ;  but  the  Norwegians  are  quarrelsome,  a 
quality  they  carry  with  them  to  Ameilcn,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  history  of 
their  synods.  The  earnestness  of  tho  1*0- 
ple  is  shown  in  the  liberal  support  they 
give  to  every  Christian  misaiou.  The  Mis- 
sion to  the  Jews  began  at  a  time  when  not 
a  single  Jew  was  permitted  to  live  in  the 
country.  The  other  missions  are,  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  Heathen,  the  Sailors'  Society, 
and  like  organizations.  The  Mission  to  the 
Heathen  has  for  many  years  worked  to 
great  disadvauti^  among  the  Zulus  of 
South  AMca,  and  has  lately  sought  a  new 
field  in  Madagascar.  The  Sailors'  Mission 
has  stations  ia  different  cities  in  England, 
at  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  The  other 
misi^ons  receive  also  generous  aid,  especially 
the  so-called  Luther  Foundation  Society — 
Luther  SHftdae — which  intends  to  organize 
home  missions. 


e  only  Protestant 
._B  Continent  which  has  au  arch- 
Some  believe  that  the  apostolic 
1  siJll  preserved  there.  Tho 
6  educated  in  the  two  universities 
of  Upsala  and  Lund,  but  the  instruction 
might  be  more  thorough.  Propositions  for 
reform  have  been  made.  The  theological 
chairs  have  been  ftequently  filled  by  non- 
theologians.  This,  however,  has  rarely  oc- 
curred within  tlie  last  few  years.  The 
deans  have,  besides  their  positions,  a  pre- 
bend, from  which  they  draw  their  income. 
The  pastoral  care  of  the  congregation  is 
confided  to  a  vicar.  That  this  must  be 
wTOUg  is  evident.  The  priests  are  either 
appointed  by  the  canons,  or  elected  by  the 
congregations  and  conflnned  by  the  king. 
Sweden,  after  having  refused  longer  than 
any  other  nation  to  promulgate  religious 
freedom,  has  at  last  given  way  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  age,  but  the  number  of  dissent- 
ers is  extremely  small — about  one  thousand 
persons,  not  quite  one  per  cent.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  acknowledged  and 
non-acknowledged  religious  societies.  Un- 
belief has  spread  among  tho  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  educated  classes,  and  is 
fed  in  several  papers  by  ti-anslations  &om 
German  and  French  essayists. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pietistic  movement 
is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  its 
members  being  known  as  Beadere,  because 
they  read  the  works  of  Luther  to  a  great 
extent,  They  preach  to  conventions  and 
religious  assemblies.  This  movement  meets 
with  a  sharp  and  unjustifiable  resistance 
from  many  believing  clergymen,  whereas 
others  endeavor  to  lead  it  in  the  right  di- 

A  good  example  is  given  by  the  Tract 
Society  in  Christian stadt,  the  celebrated 
preacher  Dr.Bei^mann  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  it.  The  name  of  the  society  does  not 
iudicateits  character.  The  society  aims  at 
an  effectual  publication  and  distribution  of 
religious  works.  The  National  Foundation 
Society — the  Foeterlandstiftelse  —  ia  doing 
great  work.  Several  years  ago  it  started 
some  heathen  missions,  sending  a  large  num- 
ber of  missionaries  to  the  Enmans  in  North- 
east Africa.     This  mission,  however,  proved 
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By  tub  Eev.  MATTEO  PKOCHET,  Gesoa,  Italy. 
[^Born  September  28, 183G,  at  San  Giovanni  Pellke,  Piedimml.'] 

I  HAD  prepared  two  or  tliree  lieads  for 
discourse,  eaeh.  one  of  them  too  tall  to 
under  tbe  line  of  half  an  hour ;  but, 
as  I  am  to  comply  with  established  rules 
and  to  ubey  orders,  I  cnt  them  ofT,  and  with- 
out any  introduction  I  shali  at  once  enter 
into  my  subject : 

The  State  op  Religios  kj  Italy. 

A  very  complicated  state  indeed  it  lias 
been  for  some  years  past,  and  is  now  so 
more  than  ever.  Tbe  Eoman  Catholic  re- 
ligion ia  tbe  religion  of  tbe  state,  says  tbe 
first  article  of  the  Italian  Constitution,  and, 
in  fact,  tweuty-five  miUious  of  Italians  baye 
heen  baptized  by  the  priests,  are  on  tbe 
priests'  rolls,  and  entitle  Italy  to  tbe  name 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  But  the  shades 
of  Bonauism  areeomaDy  withus  that  Ifee] 
it  impossible  to  treat  of  them  nnder  one  bead. 
On  the  other  band,  tbe  Protestant  eflbrts  in 
Italy  are  so  divided,  also,  that  to  be  truly 
impartitil,  and  give  irou  aa  accurate  an  idea 
as  possible  of  tbe  state  of  things,  I  must  be 
satisfied  'with  a  series  of  panoramic  views  oi 
tableaux,  to  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing your  indulgent  attention,  begging  yon 
would  bear  in  njiud  that  oversqneezed  things 
become  rather  dry. 

I.  First  comes  the  venerable-looking  old 
man  whom  bis  adherents  call  the  Angelical 
Vicar  of  Christ,  tbe  infallible  representa- 
tive of  God  on  earth.  Wliatever  he  may  be 
as  a  man,  aa  a  pope  Pins  IX.  is  the  worthy 
successor  of  Innocent  III.  or  Gregory  VII. 
He  is  conscious,  however,  of  tbo  diminntion 
of  his  power  and  influence,  and  bis  Mords 
&om  time  to  time  betray  tbe  bitterness  of 
his  fiielings  as  he  sees  his  children  turning 
their  backs  npon  him.  Yet  he  has  his  faith- 
ful band,  who  do  their  best  to  make  np  for 
the  deserters  by  a  redonbled  activity,  and 
by  tbeir  hyperbolical  praises. 

The  clergy,  as  such,  with  few  except! 
have  gathered  tliemselves  more  closely  aro  und 
tbe  Holy  See,  determined  to  stand  or  fall  with 
it.    You  would  say  they  feci  tbe  wreck 
approaching;  and  as  sailors  who,  in  tl 
inent  of  impending  danger,  cluster  round  the 
captain,  ready  to  obey  all  bis  orders,  they 
cling  to  the  Pope ;  they  take  in  Syllabus  and 
ItiMlihility,  and  seem  to  sacidtlce  more  i 
plotcly  their  own  liberties,  minds,  and 


upon  the  altar  of  the  Cbn  h  tha 
they  did  even  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  p  t 
Tbe  old  rivalries  between  rcgula  nd 
lar  orders,  between  this  and  that  mouast 
mie,  are  hushed  to  silence.  One  c  mmou 
foe  is  before  them — light;  thej  m  st  pu 
it  out,  and  they  are  determined  l  n  d 
ing  so, 

Does  this  mean  that  all  tbe  pri  t  b  1 
really  allthat  Roraoteaches!  Idon  ttbiuk 
so.  Some  years  ago  nine  thousand  p  t 
signed  a  petition  to  Pius  IX.  begging  bini 
for  (ho  sake  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  to  throw  ofE  the  temporal  power. 
The  Pope  refused,  and  tbe  nine  thousand 
priests  teaeh  that  the  temporal  power  is 
from  God.  When  Garibaldi  entered  Naples 
in  1861,  hnndreds  of  priests  Joined  tbe  lib- 
eral party,  and,  witli  little  or  no  connection 
with  Rome,  said  masses  in  churches  assign- 
ed to  them.  Two  years  after,  the  cfffdinal 
bishop  of  Naples,  reinstalled  by  Kicasoli, 
suspended  a  divine,  and  they  all  disappear- 
ed. Last  spring  I  was  offered,  through  a 
friend,  eight  priests  at  a  time,  willing  to 
throw  away  tbe  collar  if  I  wonld  give  them 
a  position.     I  refused,  and  those  priests  say 

What  does  this  prove  t  That  tbe  race  of 
the  Savonarolas  is  extinct  in  Italy;  that  we 
can  not  expect  a  reformation  from  the  Ital- 
ian priests.  Where  is  the  Diillinger  of  Italy  T 
Where  ia  tbo  bishop,  nay,  the  priests  of  some 
standing,  who  now  oppose  the  infaJlibiii- 
tyt  Even  France  bad  her  Father  Hyacinthe. 
Italy  had  none.  Father  Hyacinthe  lectured 
in  Rome,  created  a  momentary  excitement 
among  the  people,  but  the  clergy  left  him 
alone,  or  tbo  few  adherents  were  such  that 
nothing  of  any  importance  could  be  done  by 
them.  Yet,  convinced  or  not,  they  work,  and 
how  they  do  worfcl  You  may  disapprove 
of  the  end,  yon  may  condemn  tbo  means,  bat 
you  must  bow  before  tbe  devoted,  activity, 
the  relentless  energy  displayed. 

Whether  they  be  discouraged  or  not  by 
tlieir  repeated  misfortunes,  does  not  tran- 
spire ;  they  defend  their  ground,  and  try  to 
reconquer  what  they  have  lost  with  aconri^e 
and  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Tbe  confessional,  that  powerful  weapon  of 
Rome,  spreads  its  inflnence  throughont  tbe 
country,  from  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  the 
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Bhattered  slianty.  Societies  of  all  kinds, 
made  to  suit  tiie  taste  of  every  class,  have 
Tieeu  fonned,  and,  like  a  spider's  web,  eo\ 
tlie  whole  nation.  "Salvation  of  sonls 
Beneficence,"  is  tke  motto,  in  golden  letters, 
on  the  banner  floating  oulaide.  To  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  good  old  times  '    " 

object  which  the  initiated  have  in  

Competition  schools  are  opened  whenever 
they  can  not  have  the  whole  management 
of  the  public  ones,  and  in  them  tiiey  offer 
better  instruction  and  better  edncatlon. 

Their  reasoning  is  a  simple  and  a  compre- 
hensive one:  Let  ns  have  the  women  through 
the  confessional,  and  the  children  through 
the  schools,  and  the  nation  will  be  onrs. 
We  will  still  see  better  days  for  na.  And 
they  would  see  them,  it  is  my  full  convic- 
tion, if  they  had  only  to  fight  against  hu- 
man agencies.  Bat  there  is  a  power  might- 
ier than  theirs  at  work.  The  Mene,  Tekel, 
Peres  has  been  pronounced  upon  their  sys- 
tem, the  day  in  which  an  old  man  made  the 
impious  attempt  to  suatch  with  atrembling 
hand  a  jewel  firom  God's  own  crown.  Yet 
the  struggle  may  be  a  long  one,  and  will 
certainly  be  a  terrible  one ;  let  us  not  forget 
it,  nor  neglect  onr  part  in  the  batUe. 

Clustered  around  the  priests  are  the  good 
Bomnu  Catholics,  the  convinced,  the  bigot- 
ed, and  fanatics,  recruited  nnequally  from 
the  different  okisses.  The  nobUity  and  the 
peasantry  are  largely  represented  in  their 
ranks,  and  the  women  occupy  quite  a  prom- 
inent position,  while  they  are  the  most  uso- 
ful  instruments. 

There  are  many  earnest  souls,  I  have  no 
doubt,  among  them— souls  that  have  deep 
religious  wants,  and  though,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  Romish  teaching 
and  practice,  yet  they  cling  to  them  as  the 
only  anchor  of  salvation  they  know  of  But 
how  many  also  who,  alas!  are  snperstilious, 
without  religion,  fanatics  who  would  repeat 
to-morrow  the  St,  Bartholomew  if  " 
the  power  to  do  it. 

Following  these  we  find  an  cnorr 

portion  of  the  population,  which,  while  it  re- 
mains ontwardly  Koman  Catholic,  belongs 
really  to  the  religion  of  "I  don't  care,"  or 
that  is  no  religion  at  aJl,  if  by  religion  we 
mean  a  personal  knowledge  of  God,  and  a 
personal  communion  with  him.  They  are 
Boman  Catliolies  by  birth,  and  they  consider 
it  their  duty  to  belong  te  the  Church  of  their 
fathers.  Habit,  indifference,  are  sufficient 
chains  to  bind  them.  They  would  by  no 
means  erect  the  stakes,  but  they  would  not 
ascend  them  either,  were  they  called  upon  to 
do  so  as  a  seal  of  their  religious  belief.  Ask 
any  of  them  if  he  believes  iu  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  and  he  wiU  laugh  at  your  sim- 
plicity ;  but  if  you  want  to  draw  the  natural 
inference  of  his  unbelief  that  he  must  come 
ont  of  tie  Church  of  the  Pope,  he  does  not 
understand  yon.    He  is  so  welt  as  he  is.    He 
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does  not  see  how  be  ought  to  give  a  place  to 
religion  in  his  life. 

The  religions  question  has  been  for  many 
years  entirely  laid  aside  by  tie  great  bulk 
of  the  Italian  nation,  especially  by  those  who 
more  actively  and  energeticaUy  wrought  ont 
her  freedom  and  unity.  The  thought  of  free- 
ing their  country  from  civil  bondage  was  so 
absorbing  that  they  could  not  think  of  any 
thing  else. 

Italy  is  now  free  and  united,  and  the  higher 
question  begins  to  force  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  many  a  thoughtful  mind.  Carlo  Can- 
ton!, in  a  very  elaborate  article  in  one  of  the 
best  periodical  publications  of  Italy,  says: 
"When  a  people  has  obtained  fall  litierty 
of  conscience,  it  has  not  completed  its  work ; 
it  has  merely  acquired  the  means  of  comply- 
ing with  and  giving  satisfaction  to  its  mor- 
al and  religious  esigencies.  And  insomnch 
as  by  neglecting  these  a  people  declines  and 
goes  bock  to  barbarism,  or  loses  itself  in  an 
unnerved  and  corrupted  civilization,  so  we 
(Italians)  ought  not  to  make  a  mere  nega- 
tive use  of  our  religious  liberty  by  throwing 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  skepticism  or  of 
iudififerenoe.  Oar  political  regeKeraUon  icould 
be  of  110  value  were  it  not  /ottmved  by  a  mora! 
and  a  religiom  one."  These  very  significant 
words— healthy  symptoms  of  the  moral  re- 
covery of  Italy— do  not  sUnd  alone,  thanks 
to  God.  Another  distinguished  writer,  the 
Roman  Count,  Ferengio  Mamiani,  discours- 
ing upon  what  he  calls  theEeligiosityin  Italy 
and  France,  states  the  fact  that  the  former 
begins  to  feel  uneasy  under  her  mantle  of 
religious  indifference,  and  almost  instinct- 
ively is  looking  for  something  that  would 
save  her  from  the  tyranny  of  Borne  on  one 
side,  and  the  comfortless  doctrines  of  infi- 
delity on  the  other. 

Other  voices  have  been  and  are  heard 
from  different  parts  of  the  Peninsula  trying 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  such 
an  important  subject.  It  is  true,  nothing 
determined  is  offered  to  the  people  by  their 
advisers ;  perhaps  they  do  not  know  it  them- 
selves, but  an  immense  step  would  be  made 
tlie  day  in  which  the  Italian  peophs  would  rise 
and  say,  "  We  will  have  a  religion  iu  which 
we  can  believe  with  our  hearts  and  souls." 
_  Here  I  ought  to  speak  of  the  New  Catho- 
lics— of  the  liberal  Catholics — and  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  follow  them  in  their 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  exigencies  of  their 
more  enlightened  consciences  with  the  re- 
quirements of  a  religion  which  has  always 
baffied  them ;  to  see  some  of  them  by  a 
slow  process  separating  gradually  from  the 
Church  of  Rome;  others  keeping  in  their 
inner  heart  the  belief  in  one  living  God,  and 
suffering  the,  for  them,  meaningless  ceremo- 
s  as  necessary  for  the  ignorant  mob ;  oth- 
—  severing  the  evangelical  moral  from  all 
doctrine,  keeping  the  former  and  making 
i-ery  liglit  of  the  latter. 
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But  time  will  not  permit,  as  we  have  still 
to  look  at  a  party  wliicli  is  making  awful 
progress  in  Italy,  I  mean  tlie  imbelieverg. 

The  mimber  of  those  who  have  come  to 
the  rejection  of  all  religion  by  a  more  or  leas 
philoaophieal  and  logical  inference  from  aa- 
snmed  principles  is  comparatively  small; 
but  their  inflnence  is  every  day  more  grow- 
ing and  pervading  the  masses. 

Whether  their  name  he  ftee-thinkers,  pos- 
itivists,  or  materialists,  they  all  find  them- 
selves on  the  same  platform.  No  personal 
Ood,either  creator  ot  judge;  man'sconseience 
his  only  rule ;  the  religion  of  hnmanity  the 
oommonlKind  that  wOl  one  day  bind  togeth- 
er all  nations  in  one  family. 

Confounding  Komanism  with  Christiani- 
ty, it  is  an  easy  work  for  them  to  show  the 
former  in  complete  opposition  to  every  free- 
dom, and  to  find  adherents  among  a  people 
which  is  the  more  e^er  for  liberty  that  it 
has  been  longer  deprived  of  it.    Add  to  this 
the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  say  In 
heart, "  There  is  no  God,"  and  you  wiU  ej 
ly  realize  the  importance  of  the  impendi 
danger,  more  dreadful  than  superstition 
self. 

II.  Let  mo  now  come  to  the  smallest  part  of 
the  population,  which,  however,  is  the  part 
I  represent  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
no  commission  from  the  Pope ;  the  only  coth- 
manication  wo  have  together  being  a  fresh 
excmumunimtion  I  get  every  year  ftom  him. 
Let  me  come  to  the  Protestants  of  Italy. 

And  first  of  all,  onr  gaeala.  I  call  our 
gnesta  the  foreign  Protestants,  who  come  tc 
Italy  for  the  sake  of  art,  of  business,  of 
health,  and  settle  themselves  among  ns  for 
a  period  of  time.  They  have  about  thirty- 
five  congregations,  especially  in  the  large 
cities,  as  Borne,  Ilorence,  Naples,  Leghi 
Genoa,  etc.;  bnt  the  language  of  their  v 
ship  being  either  French,  English,  or  ( 
nan,  it  will  bo  easily  undersfjiod  that  their 
influence  might  not  amount  to  much  upon 
a  people  that  does  uot  understand  those  lan- 
guages. Yet  many  of  their  ministers  aud 
some  of  their  laymen  have  paid,  and  pay, 
the  hospitality  thoy  enjoy  in  a  very  honora- 
ble and  Christian  way,  by  trying  to  bene- 
fit the  people  among  which  tliey  live.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  barely 
name  some  of  them :  Eev.  Dr.  Miller,  who 
started  "  The  Genoa  Harbor  Mission,"  which 
has  yielded  good  fruits  already,  and  prom- 
ises to  surrender  more  for  the  future;  the 
venerable  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Leghorn,  who  has 
done  more  for  the  evangelization  of  Italy 
than  any  other  foreigner  now  living ;  Kev. 
Messieurs  Buscarlet  and  Pater,  of  Napli 
Mr.  Wallace,  of  Venice ;  Dr,  Van  Nest,  the 
chief  supporter  of  an  orphan  asylum  in  Mor- 
ence;  Kev,  M'Dougall,  Waite,  etc.  I  must 
also,  and  do  it  with  great  pleasure,  tender 
my  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Gould,  whose 
Italo- American  schools  in  Rome  are  well- 


known  here,  and  much  appreciated  in  Italy, 
aud  Mrs.  Boyce,  who  founded  in  Vallecrosia 
(Liguria)  an  orphanage,  where  fifty  girls 
and  boys  receive  food,  garments,  instruction, 
and  education.  ^ 

Of  the  native  churches,  allow  me  to  speak 
first  of  the  Waldensian  Church ;  uot  because 
I  belong  to  her,  but  because  she  comes  flret 
chronologically.  Long  before  were  bom 
the  great  reformers  to  whoso  praises,  recited 
last  night,  I  said  "Amen"  with  all  my  heart ; 
the  Waldensian  Church,  in  the  Alpine  val- 
leys of  Northern  Italy,  was  bearing  her  tes- 
timony to  Gospel  truth,  aud  sealing  it  with 
the  blood  of  her  children.  She  is  there  still, 
a  remnant  of  thirty-three  bloody  persecu- 
tions, a  token  of  God's  wonderful  dealings ; 
with  her  six  or  seven  thousand  communi- 
cants, four  thousand  one  hundred  pupils  in 
the  primary  schools,  eighty  iu  her  classical 
college,  sixty  in  her  high  school  for  girls,  and 
thirty  in  the  normal  school.  But,  thanks  to 
God,  she  is  no  more  tkere  only.  The  bound- 
ary tine  drawn  by  superstition  has  been  can- 
celed by  liberty,  and  the  Waldensian  Church 
has  resumed  her  work  of  evangehzation. 
Here  I  take  the  liberty  of  callmg  your  at- 
tention to  a  fai^t  which  I  deem  worthy  of  it. 
Though  perfectly  convinced  that  her  form ' 
of  church  government  and  her  confession  of 
fiuth  are  thoronghlyevangelioal,  the  Walden- 
sian Church  declared,  through  her  synodical 
assembly  of  1855,  that  she  would  not  Walden- 
sianize,  bnt  take  her  share  in  the  work  of 
christianizing  Italy.  The  only  instructions 
given  to  the  evangelists  were  these;  "Go 
preach  the  Gosiiel  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  faitli- 
ful  to  the  Master,  and  may  God  bless  you!" 
The  result  was  that  the  congregations  gath- 
ered in  thirty-aevcu  diSorent  cities  were  as 
free  as  the  birds  that  fly  above  your  heads, 
and  whose  only  law  is  God's  law.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  these  congregations  (scatter- 
ed from  the  Alps  to  SieUy)  mot,  in  number 
sixty  or  seventy,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  in 
Florence ;  and  while  rejoicing  in  their  num- 
bering nearly  two  thousand  communicants, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  children  in  their 
)ols,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  in 
their  Sabbath-sohools.they  unanunoualy  de- 
clared they  wmdd  bind  themselves  in  one 
body,  and  present  a  more  compact  front  to 
the  enemy. 

It  does  not  behoove  me  to  say  a  single 
word  in  favor  of  that  Church;  but  I  think 
I  may  be  aUowed,  without  any  impropriety, 
to  summon  before  you  three  different  par- 
ties, and  to  let  them  speak :  I.  The  presbytery 
of  Italy,  in  connection  with  the  weU-known 
and  rightly  honored  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, composed  of  men  who  have  lived  many 
years  in  Italy,  voluntarily  and  unanimous- 
ly published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  they  de- 
clared their  deep  sympathy  for  and  full 
confidence  in  the  Waldensian  Church  as  a 
means  of  evangehzitig  Italy.   2.  Numbers  of 
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citizens  of  different  towns  apply  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Waldensian  Board  of  Missions 
for evaogeliBte.  3.  BntthetMrdofthe  three 
parties  is  the  most  remarkable  one.  It  is  the 
Jesuit  Pertone,  tlie  great  controversialist. 
In  a  book  of  two  hundred  pu^a  he  haa,  not 
long  ago,  heaped  against  the  Waldensians  all 
the  calumntea  lie  could  find  in  the  books  of 
hm  predeceasora  and  in  liis  own  brain,  wam- 
iug  Italians  against  their  heresies.  I  value 
that  testimony  exceedingly. 

One  word  more,  to  illustrate  the  unaecta- 
rianism  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  Her  the- 
ological seminary  in  Florence  is  open  to  stu- 
dents of  all  denominations  &ee  of  charge, 
where  tkey  can  study  without  ever  being 
asked  to  abandon  their  own  denomination. 

Very  Boon  after  the  Waldensian  Chnrch 
had  began  her  work  in  1850,  Christifms  of 
Switzerland,  France.  England,  America,  felt 
it  their  dut^  to  take  a  part  iu  the  work  of 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  Italy.  To  that  effect 
they  took  some  of  the  first  converts,  and  em- 
ployed them  as  evangelieta  nnder  their  own 
responsibility.  Though  many  of  these  evan- 
gelists were  without  any  theological  train- 
ing, they  succeeded,  by  ihe  power  that  the 
Gospel  has  in  itself,  to  gather  a  good  nnm- 
ber  of  congregations,  varying  very  much  in 
size.  Up  to  the  year  1870  no  bond  of  nnion 
existed  among  them — I  mean,  organic  union. 
In  that  year  some  of  them  met  in  Milan,  and 
liud  the  foundations  of  the  "  Union  of  tlio 
Free  Christian  Chnrchos  of  Italy,"  better 
known  in  this  conntry  as  the  Free  Italian 
Church.  ACommitteeofEvongelizationwas 
appointed  by  them,  having  as  president  Eev. 
Dr.  Van  Neat,  American  minister  in  Florence, 
T  Bev.  J.  E.M'IiongalI,  Scotch 
;  same  city.  The  celebrated 
ex-monk.  Father  GavaMi,T}eloiigs  also  to  that 
CMnmitffie.  In  1873  twenty-eight  evangel- 
ists of  that  denomination  met  again  ia  as- 
sembly in  Rome,  and,  among  other  resolu- 
tions, vof«d  a  confession  of  faitlt  in  twelve 
artJoles.  No  ruling  elder  was  convened  to 
this  assembly;  so  that  it  seems  that  the 
congregationalist  form  of  chnrch  govern- 
ment is  the  form  likely  to  prevail  among 
them.  They  nnraber  about  a  thousand 
communicants.  Some  of  the  congregations 
have  schools  connected  with  them.  The 
American  Eoatd  has  reoentlj  undertaken 
to  support  the  third  of  their  evangelists. 
Abont  the  half  of  the  Free  Church,  howev- 
er, did  not  Join  the  Union,  and  continued,  as 
in  former  yea»s,  to  be  entirely  independent 
from  each  otier;  meeting,  however,  once  a 
year  to  confer  between  themselves  specially 
upon  matters  relating  to  edification.  As  no 
report  has  ever  been  printed  by  them  that  1 
am  nware  of,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
their  number.  At  their  last  meeting  of  La 
Spine  tta  there  were  thirty  ministers  and  eld- 
ers present,  representing  thirty-throe  congre- 
gationa.      Among  their  prominent  men  let 


mo  name  the  Count  Guieeiardini,  of  Flor- 
ence, and  Signer  Bonavcntura  Mazzarella, 
depnty  to  the  House  of  Parliament.  They 
call  iJiemselvos  "Free  Christian  Churches 
of  Italy." 

The  Methodists  have  made  good  progress 

Italy,  owing  to  the  energy  and  activity 
displayed  by  Kev.  Henry  Piggott  and  Eev. 
Jones  directing  the  two  sections,  northern 
and  southern. 

The  Northern  Synod  numbers  twelve  con- 
gregations and  six  hundred  communicants; 
the  Southern  Synod,  seven  congregations 
and  three  bunilred  communicants. 

Good  schools  are  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  Methodist  congregations;  and  quite 
worthy  of  notice  Is  the  Iniemationat  school 
of  Padua,  started  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piggott, 

The  Baptists  have  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts more  specially  in  Rome,  where  three 
foreigners  are  working  among  natives,  name- 
ly, Messieurs  Wall,  Cote,  and  Van  Meter.  Mr. 
Clark  had  also  started  a  small  cougregatiou 
iu  La  Spezia, 

The  Amencan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  have  began  this  year  a  mis- 
sion in  Bologna,  where  they  have  sent  two 
clergjTueu,  Rev.  Dr.  Leroy  Vernon  and  Mr. 
Spencer. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  speak  at  length 
of  Bome  other  private  efforts  besides  those 
already  mentioned  previously  of  Mesdames 
Boyce  and  Oonld.  I  will  not,  however,  let 
go  nunoticed  the  work  of  Miss  IJnrton  among 
the  soldiers  —  work  accompanied  by  many 
encouragements,  and  which  seema  now  more 
than  ever  to  yield  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

I  fear  that  every  one  of  my  hearers  haa 
been  sadly  impressed  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  and  the  divisions  of  the  Evangelical 
one.  Alasl  Italy  haa  not  been  spared  that 
weakness  of  Protestaniism.  It  is  my  duty 
to  1«11  things  as  they  are.  May  Ood  so  act 
by  his  Holy  Ghost  that  these  different  de- 
nominations will  work  together  harmoni- 

Au  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Wal- 
densian Church  to  bring  all  the  denomina- 
tions into  closer  contact  and  more  brotherly 
terms,  but  the  attempt  has  hitherto  proved 
hardly  a  half  snocess. 

A  few  words  about  the  evangelical  lit- 
erature of  Italy — The  Book  of  life.  The 
Bible  is  now  freely  circulated  throughout 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  country. 
Thousands  of  copies  are  sold  every  year  by 
colporteurs  employed  by  the  British  and 
Scotch  Bible  Societies,  and  carry  into  every 
homo  the  Gospel  Ught.  Unfortunately  the 
priests  are  on  their  guard,  and  burn  as  many 
copies  as  they  can  get. 

An  Italian  Bible  Society  has  been  formed 
in  Eome,  numbering  now  about  four  thou- 
sand associates  scattered  through  the  whole 
of  Italy. 
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A  Tract  Society  in  Florence,  assisted  by 
the  London  Tract  Society,  has  issned  a  good 
numher  of  hooka  and  tracts,  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  may  awaken  some  souls  and 
lead  them  to  the  trne  fbnntmn  of  life. 

La  Mivisla  Oistiawa  (The  Christian  Ec- 
view),  a  monthly  paper,  edited  in  Florence 
by  the  professors  of  tho  Waldensian  Semi- 
nary, has  met  with  great  approval  by  all  de- 
nominations, and  even  by  Eoman  Catholics 
themselves.  It  treats  of  all  questions  in  a 
religions  point  of  view  and  in  a  thoroughly 
catholic  spirit. 

The  Eco  delta  Vent&,  the  veteran  of  the 
evangelical  papers  of  ItaJy,  is  issned  weekly, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  copies. 

TheJmiw>deirVinei«Ht{Children'sFriend), 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  nnmhera  about  ten 
thousand  subscribers, 

L'Amico  Ai  Caea,  a  good  almanac,  is  so 
well  received  by  Eoman  Catholics  them- 
selves that  last  year  sixty  thousand  copies 
n-ete  sold  in  a  few  montlis. 

La  Stremta  del  FandulU  and  La  SiMioUca 
dei  Fandttlli  have  lately  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  seem  to  be  well  received. 

Fede  e  Sdenza  (weekly),  II  Corriere  Evan- 
gelieo,SDA.La  Fe5eH»(bothmonthly)are pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Union  of  Free 
Chnrchea,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Free  Chris- 
tian Churches. 

La  Itoraa  Evaageliea  comes  out  weekly  in 
Eome,  and  is  in  connection  with  no  denom- 
ination so  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Compared  to  what  we  had  but  a  few  years 
ago,  this  array  of  books  and  periodicals 
quite  Bnconraging,  but  compared  to  the 
wants  of  a  popniation  of  twenty-six  million 
souls  it  appears  very  smaU.  We  had,  not 
long  ago,  seventeen  millions  of  people  who 
could  not  read.  Wo  shall  reduce  that  by 
one  half,  the  nest  generation.  But  when 
these  people  shall  be  able  to  read,  what 
they  read!  Will  stories  of  saints  oi 
malices  be  their  only  food  1 

3.  And  now,  reducing  to  three  words  what 
has  already  been  too  much  condensed,  at  least 
accoiding  to  my  taste,  Italy  is  worked  upon 
by  three  parties — Papists,  infidels,  evan^ 
icals.  The  former  have  to  aid  them  habit 
and  ignorance,  the  second  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  human  hearts,  the  last  the  Gospel — 
which  of  the  three  shall  have  it  I  I  shall 
not  play  the  prophet :  let  me  only  say  that 
there  are  thonsatids  in  Italy  now  hoping, 
praying,  working  for  the  installment  in  ev- 
ery house  and  heart  of  the  Gospel  of  light, 
of  peace,  of  salvation. 

There  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  thonght  of, 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  yonr  attention.    It 

An  American  may  be  a  good  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  a  good  citizen ;  an  Italian  can  not. 
He  must  choose  between  his  religion  and  his 
country.  Let  him  be  devoted  to  tho  Fope, 
and  he  must,  with  bis  holy  fatlier.pray  and 


work  for  the  overthrow  of  Italian  unity  and 
freedom,  for  the  re-inatalhnent  of  tlie  pope- 
king  and  of  all  other  petty  kings  or  dukes. 
Let  him  be  a  good  citizen,  and  he  is  obhged 
to  see  in  the  Pope  the  greatest  enemy  of  his 
mother  country ;  the  man  who  curses  it  ev- 
ery year,  and  is  urging  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  world  to  come  to  Italy  to  flood  it 
with  blood,  in  order  to  grasp  again  the  earth- 
ly sceptre  which  liberty  snatched  out  of  his 

I  do  not  require  to  say  more  to  make  yon 
sympathize  with  my  countrymen — yon  who 
have  shown  to  the  world  in  what  high  de- 
gree you  loved  yonr  religion  and  yonr  coun- 
try. Shall  Italians  have  no  other  choice  but 
■  ■  ;ood  Eoman  Catholics  and  bad  citJ- 
goodcitizcnsandinfidelat  Willnot 
God  make  manifest  to  them  that  ffis  religion 
has  never  been,  and  shall  never  be,  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  of  the  noblest  feelings  that 
still  adorns  the  human  heart— tfte  lore  of  the 
mother  country  f 

Here  comes  an  objection  I  desire  to  meet. 
The  sesthetical  feeling  is  so  much  developed 
Italy  that  it  has  killed  the  moral  and  re- 
ligions one,  eome  people  say,  and  they  add : 
"  The  Gospel  and  the  plain  evangelical  wor- 
ship will  neeer  be  received  and  appreciated 
by  them." 

I  grant  the  feet,  I  deny  the  inference.  Yes, 
it  is  true,  the  lesthetio  feeling  is  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  religious  one.  But  is 
the  blame  to  be  thrown  on  the  people  alone  T 
From  the  moment,  a  child  still,  he  is  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop  in  goi^eons  attire, 
amidst  smoking  incense,  bnming  candles, 
and  splendid  music,  to  the  day  when,a  dying 
man, he  receives  the  wafer  from  a  priest  still 
Burronnded  with  candles,  religion  is  repre- 
sented to  an  Italian  clouded  in  misty  cere- 
monies. Italians  do  not  know  what  close 
communion  with  God  is!  But  how  can  tlioy 
see  God  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  lino  of 
intermediary  beings,  beginning  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  terminating  at  the  priest  sit- 
ting behind  the  grate  of  the  confessional  I 
How  can  they  feel  His  love,  and  give  theirs 
in  return  ? 

Ah!  let  the  mighty  breath  of  God  blow 
away  all  that  superstitious  rubbish ;  let  those 
hearts  now  kept  by  hirelings  in  the  ontskirts 
of  God's  palace  come  into  the  inner  cham- 
ber; let  them  feel  loving  arms  around  them; 
let  them  hear  a  fatherly  voice,  saying,  My 
son.  My  daughter;  let  them  feel  the  throb- 
bing of  God's  own  heart  beating  against 
them,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  no  matter 
what  they  may  be  naturally,  Italian  hearts 
wUl  respond,  will  be  lifted  np  into  a  liigher 
sphere,  and  give  love  for  love.  I  have  still 
to  learn  that  there  is  a  single  heart  in  the 
whole  world  incapable  of  receiving  the  grace 
of  God  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Will  the  Italian  nation  become  Protestant 
like  England  or  North  America  t     I  do  not 
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know ;  tLe  Lord  knows,  and  that  is  enoagh 
for  me.  When  I  was  a  soldier  during  the 
Italian  war  of  independence,  I  never  trou- 
bled myself  about  the  plans  of  the  general-iii- 
chief.  I  have  changed  army,  and  the  Gener- 
al I  have  the  high  privilege  of  now  serving 
nuder  has  my  full  confidence,  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  Lamarmora  or  Garibaldi 
himself.  In  other  Tcords,  God  deals  vnth  no- 
tions;  we  men  have  to  deal  with  individuals ; 
and  it  is  because  the  Churcli  in  the  third 
century  forgot  that  rule  that  we  have  had 
the  sad  spectacle  of  Christian  nations  whose 
Christianity  consisted  simply  in  3  more  var- 


nish covering  the  rottenness  of  superstition 
and  corruption. 

Do  you  ask.  What  is,  then,  the  object  of 
onr  work  jn  Italy  t  Simply  this:  to  bring 
down  into  all  the  Italian  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages, hamlets,  the  Gospel  light  which  God 
so  providentially  preserved  for  centuries  on 
the  Italian  mountains.  When  there  will  not 
be  a  comer  of  my  dear  fatherland  without  a 
pure,  shining  light,  we  wilt  wait  patiently, 
working  and  watching  for  the  "  own  good 
time"  of  that  gracious  and  merciful  God  who 
wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but  his 
and  his  life. 
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Beloved  Brethres  in  the  Loud  Jbsps, 
— When,  sis  years  ago,  I  liad  tbo  lionor  to 
attend  the  Conferences  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  I  closed  my  report  ^ith  these 
woida:  "Spiritually  apeakiug,  Spain  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  a  transition  state; 
lielongs  to  no  one  in  reality.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  clergy  strive  to  keep  her  in 
Iwuds,  but  they  can  not  realize  their  pur- 
iwse;  no  matter  liow  elevated  the  harriers 
they  raise,  they  will  never  bo  so  high  that 
the  trath  can  not  rise  above  them,  for  truth 
is  eternal,  and  sooner  or  later  will  effect  Hie 
conqneat  of  the  world.  We  believe  that 
Spain's  salvation  is  at  hand.  God  grant  that 
this  assembly  may  bo  able  to  accelerate  the 
rising  of  the  Snn  of  Justice,  which  shall  flood 
the  country  with  its  divine  light !" 

The  event  which  was  expected  by  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  what  was  passing  in 
Spain  took  place  in  September,  1868.  The 
people  and  the  army,  Democrats  and  Prog- 
ressists, the  laborers  of  the  fields  and  of  the 
cities,  all  joined  hands  to  overthrow  a  dy- 
nasty which  was  far  from  realizing  the  aa- 
pirations  of  Spain  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Since  then,  great  have  been  the  convulsions, 
and  still  greater  the  changes,  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  our  country.  The  disunion  of 
the  parties  which  united  in  accomplishing 
the  revolution,  the  assembly  of  two  Constitu- 
ting Cortes,  the  Eegency  of  General  Serrano, 
the  cowardly  assassination,  of  General  Prim, 
the  reign  of  Don  Amadeo  of  Savoya,  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Eepublio,  the  Carlist  risings, 
the  Republican  insurrections,  bloodshed  in 
almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  the  ni- 
concealed  ambition  of  many,  want  of  patri- 
otism iu  almost  all,  the  best  institutions  iH 
managed,  tbo  most  eminent  statesi 
out — this  is  the  history  of  these  last  five 
years  in  Spain,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  all 
who  had  formed  the  hope  that  the  advent 
of  liberty  woold  bring  peace  ond  progress 
with  it.  StiU,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dis- 
asters, we  have  preserved  intact  the  religions 
liberty  inscribed  in  the  programmes  by  the 
Juntas  of  all  the  cities  in  the  early  days  of 
the  revolution ;  andhad  we  acquired  uothiug 
besides  this  sole  liberty,  we  should  still  have 
the  deepest  reason  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord, 
who  with  his  strong  arm  ftos  ffirount  down  the 
brazen  gales,  and  (rambled  ilie  bolts  of  iron. 
It  is  not  a  small  thing,  my  dear  hearers, 


Spaniard,  bom  in  the  land  of  Philip 
the  Second,  and  of  Isabella  the  Second,  to  be 
able  to  appear  on  this  platform,  and  from  it 
tell  the  whole  world  of  the  Protestant  churoh- 
of  Spain,  of  the  Protestaut  Bibles  printed 
Madrid,  and  distributed  throughout  Spain, 
read  by  so  many  families,  when  it  ie  their for~ 
■)  fciwte  honn  to  read— for  me  to  be  able  to 
iunicate  to  you  my  fears,  my  hoi>cs,  and 
my  plans,  and  then  to  return  tranquilly  to 
my  Madera  Bi^a  Church,  in  the  confidence 
that  1  shall  not  be  assailed  by  the  myrmi- 
of  the  law,  that  six  years  ago  would 
have  seized  me  on  crossing  the  frontier,  and 
thrown  me  into  prison  for  the  crime  of  cher- 
ishing a  faith   different  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  privilege  at  its 
fttU  value  one  must  have  known  what  was 
of  affairs  in  her  days  of  intolerance, 
Iiave  seen  one's  self  condemned  to  nine  years 
of  imprisonment  for  the  sole  crime  of  read- 
ing the  Holy  Scpvitiires  without  the  notes 
of  the  church.  /That  which  coats  us  most  is 
what  we  most  appreciate,  and  for  this  rea^ 
who  have  suffered  for  religious  lib- 
erty, can  never  consider  the  revolution  fruit- 
less which  has  given  it  to  us.^ 

So  for  my  introduction,  ancTafter  cordial- 
ly greeting  yon,  dear  hearera,  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  Protestant  Church,  I  shall  enter 
immediately  into  the  subject  assigned  to  me, 
termed  "Spain  and  the  GospeL"  Andsincel 
do  not  believe  that  your  intention  was  that 
I  should  speak  to  you  only  about  the  church- 
es in  Spain,  but  also  that  you  desire  to  learn 
what  work  is  done,  how  it  is  done,  the  fimlts 
wo  commit,  the  dangers  we  should  avoid,  my 
impressions  of  the  past,  and  my  hopes  for  the 
future,  I  will  commence  by  a  brief  review  of 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  people,  of  then-  char- 
acter and  aspirations,  which  will  enable  you 
to  judge  whether  they  have  been  well  or  ill 
evangelized,  and  whether  the  manner  of 
evangelization  adopted  up  to  the  present 
day  is  the  one  most  fit  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  future. 

It  is  an  axiom,  my  hearers,  that  the  trutli 
is  one  aod  the  same  everywhere;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  each  nation  has  a  dis- 
tinct character  of  its  own,  and  requires  a 
particular  form  of  evangelization.  Let  us 
consider  the  different  features  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spanish  people. 
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1.  The  Spauiorda  are  a,  pecallar  people. 
TLoee  who  have  Btudied  tbeir  history  and 
customs  may  say  that  their  customs  are  more 
or  leaa  rough,  their  history  more  or  leas  U- 
lustrious;  but  snrely  none  have  ever  said 
that  the  nation  of  FailiUa  aud  Launza,  of 
Murillo  and  Cervantes,  does  not  bear  the 
seal  of  a  powerful  originality,  A  sfroug  and 
energetic  race,  endowed  with  an  indestmc- 
tible  iDHtinct  of  preservation,  the  ardent 
blood  that  fiUs  the  veins  of  its  sons  is  ever 
ready  to  flow  for  whatever  cause  is  dear  to 
them.  The  independence  of  their  country 
is  dearer  to  the  Spaniards  than  a  religion; 
it  is  fanatism,  never  once  belied  dui'iug  the 
course  of  its  history. 

Neit  to  their  country,  their  religion  has 
always  been  pre-eminent  in  the  heoi'ts  of 
the  Spaniards—their  religion,  which  has  so 
deeply  influenced  their  customs,  their  laws, 
their  hterature,  and  their  arte. 

The  clergy  were  acknowledged  from  a 
very  remote  period  (since  the  couveraion  of 
Eicarado  to  the  Catliolic  religion)  as  one  of 
.the  public  authorities,  and  perhaps  that 
which  most  predominated.  Their  educa- 
tion, the  moderation  with  which  they  nsed 
their  influence,  and  their  austere  life  soon 
gave  them  a  notable  ascendency,  observable 
in  the  numerous  and  benevolent  laws  with 
which  the  people  were  endowed  by  the  Conn- 
cils  of  Toledo.  The  king  reigned  in  Spain, 
but  the  councils  governed.  The  traces  of 
this  early  religion  are  still  to  bo  found  in  all 
Spauish  customs,  impregnated  with  the  Cath- 
olic spirit,  and  the  same  traces  are  found  In 
the  laws,  in  the  character  of  the  Spaniai'd, 
in  their  aspirations,  and  in  their  enterprises. 
Great  dangers,  knightly  feats  of  arms,  pos' 
sessed  powerful  attj-aotions  for  the  Spaniard. 
To  die  fightJug  the  Moslem  in  defense  of 
their  country  and  their  religion  was  the 
highest  ideal  of  death  conceivable  to  them. 
To  retnm  ftom  the  war,  and,  still  covered 
withthBdustofthecombat,preBent  the  tro- 
phies to  the  lady  of  their  love,  was  their 
only  poetry ;  and  their  old  romancers  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  poetical  wor- 
ship rendered  to  woman  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Jien  of  instrnction,  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sessed an  eminent  degree  of  integrity,  amia- 
ble simplicity,  love  for  their  famUies,  and 
the  highest  respect  for  their  word  of  honor. 
This,  my  heaters,  was  tkeSpain  of  the  oUai  Unte. 

But  the  day  arrived  fatal  in  the  annals  of 
its  history,  wlien  an  absolute  monarchy  was 
established,  and,  together  with  absolutism, 
the  sinister  Inquisition.  Liberty  of  con- 
science, as  well  as  that  of  thonght,  vanished 
from  our  soil,  and  intolerance  soon  began  to 
bear  its  bitter  death  frnits.  It  is  true  that 
at  previous  periods  some  of  the  clergy,  eager 
to  possess  the  wealtli  of  the  Jews,  Ijad  insti- 
gated the  people  against  them ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  certain  kings  protected 
the  Jews  from  tlie  fury  of  their 


Tet,  when  at  last  the  Inquisition  was  estab- 
lished in  Spain  without  the  consent  of  the 
Cortes,  and  notnithatanding  the  protests  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  of  that  period, 
Hernando  del  Pulgar,  and,  in  the  nest  reign, 
Hernando  de  Talavera,  thrni  peritdied  the  Cas- 
tUian  liberties  on  the  field  of  Villalar— and 
MaUorca  and  Valencia  lost  theirs  too,  with 
Juan  Odon  Colon— and  there  remained  no 
more  hope  of  the  existence  of  any  of  those 
liberties  that  exalt  a  natiou.  'v. 

Catholic  writers  are  not  wanting  who  esalt 
the  power  and  wealth  of  Spain  in  the  days 
of  Philip  II.,  the  great  champion-in-nrms  of 
intolerance ;  bnt  they  forget  that  the  pros- 
tration of  nations  is  a  slow  work,  that  iii 
their  history  punishment  does  not  succeed 
crime  immediately,  and,  when  the  great  mor- 
al laws  are  trampled  and  crushed  under  the 
dazzling  veil  of  high  prosperity,  the  skeleton 
of  death  underneath  is  hidden  fi'om  sight. 
There  is  no  greater  proof  of  this  truth  than 
the  grandeur  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  reign  of  Philip  11. 

This  monarch  possessed,  besides  Spain, 
Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Duchy  of  Mi- 
lan, Kosellin,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
Franco  Condado.  On  the  Western  coasts 
of  Africa,  he  owned  the  Canary  Islands,  Fer- 
nando Po,  Annobon,  and  St.  Helena.  In 
America,  he  reigned  in  Peru,  in  Mexico,  in 
Tierra  Firme,  Kow  Granada,  Cuba,  St.  Do- 
mingo, Martinique,  Guadalupe,  and  Jamai- 
ca. In  the  Indian  Seas,  the  Philippine  Isl- 
and also  belonged  to  Spain,  and  afterward 
the  couqnest  of  Portugal  largely  augmented 
his  already  vast  dominions. 

Spain  saw  hei  kingdom  strong  and  united, 
while  all  else  declined  around  her:  her  sol- 
diers were  the  first  in  the  world,  and  her 
navy  then  was  unequaled. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  predominat-ed 
in  the  outer  vrorld  by  her  strengfii,  she  flour- 
ished within  her  Iwnndaries  through  her  ag- 
riculture, industries,  and  commerce. 

But,  alas,  all  this  prosperity  was  but  as 
when  a  fair  and  beantiful  plant  in  nU  the 
glory  of  broad  leaves  and  rich  fruit  has  a 
canker-worm  gnawing  at  its  roots,  which 
■will  blast  it  in  its  prime  ere  its  frnit  has 
ripened.  All  this  grandeur  was  being  slow- 
ly but  only  too  surely  undermined  by  an  in- 
fluence as  devastating  as  the  simoom  of  the 
desert,  as  deadly  as  those  miasmas  that  poi- 
son the  air  to  the  breather — the  terrible  and 
deleterious  religions  intolerance,  the  opposi- 
tion full  of  hatred  to  the  Gospel  and  to  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  Philip  II.  accepted  and 
re-enforced  the  politics  inherited  by  himfrom 
the  Catholic  monarchs  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  frvm  his  father  Charles  Y.,  to  the 
deti'imeut  of  all  the  moral  and  mat^iol  in- 
terests of  his  people.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  by  his  son  Philip  in.,  which  is  to 
say  that  the  Church  and  Crown  united  to 
consummate  tlie  ruin  of  Spain. 
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The  Jews,  who  had  leut  large  sums  of 
money  to  FerdiDand  and  Isahella  for  the 
taking  of  Granada,  received  as  recompense 
the  edict  for  their  expulsion  and  the  loss  of 
nil  their  wealth. 

The  Inquisition  condemned  criticism  aud 
philosophy  in  tie  works  of  Antonio  Lehrija, 
which  were  devonred  by  the  flames.  It  con- 
demned liberty  of  eonaoience,  and  a  great 
number  of  Protestants — all  learned  and  pi- 
nna men — died  at  the  stake  in  Valladolid 
and  in  Seville. 

Philip  II.  provoked  the  rehelUon  of  the 
Moors  only  to  conquer  them  and  seize  their 
properties;  and  Philip  III.  banished  more 
than  a  million  of  them,  having  the  same 
object  in  view.  The  riches  of  the  nation 
flowed  into  the  convents,  falling  into  dead 
hands — to  use  the  energetic  language  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  the  number  of  artisans  dimin- 
ished, and  the  fiiars  increased;  H.gricnltnre 
received  its  death-blow,  and  the  friars  mul- 
tiplied; commerce  was  p*alyzed,  and  the 
friars  enlarged  their  convents  to  admit  new 
inmates ;  those  who  accepted  the  Gospel, 
and  who  would  have  been  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  were  all  burned  or  banished,  and  still 
the  friars  grew  in,  nnmber  and  prospered. 
The  Spanidi  were  obliged,  in  order  to  live 
in  peace,  either  to  go  iiito  the  convents,  or, 
becoming  mere  adventurers,  go  to  America 
in  search  of  the  accursed  gold  which  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  prostration 
of  my  country.  The  only  faculty  left  free 
in  Spain  was  the  ime^uation,  and  that  only 
BO  long  as  it  was  employed  in  chanting  or 
delineating  the  glories  of  the  Church  or  the 
bonntJes  of  the  reigning  motiarch.  The  re- 
snlt  of  so  much  oppression  was  that,  when 
Charles  II.  came  to  reign,  Spain  had  neither 
army,navy,nor  generals;  no  men  of  science, 
no  indnstriea^no  mauufiictures,no  commerce, 
nor  money  ;^  immense  corpse  stretched  ont 
in  its  immense  sepulchre;  it,  from  time  to 
time,  seemed  to  return  to  life  long  enough 
to  hold  an  anto-da-fe  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  it  still  existed  under  the  yoke  of  abso- 
lutism and  theocracy.  ) 

And  is  It  strange,  tSen,  that  Spain  should 
at  this  present  period  find  herself  in  the 
stat«  of  an  Invalid,  stUl  suffering  the  eflects 
of  a  long  and  terrible  disease!  For  my 
part,  I  only  wonder,  not  at  its  wretched  con- 
dition, but  at  its  existence  after  having  en- 
dured for  three  centnries  the  system  inher- 
ited by  the  successors  of  Philip  II.,  seconded 
by  the  religious  ideas  of  a  Torquemada. 

The  state  of  my  country,  as  I  am  about  to 
present ittoyou,isBadindeed;  butlbelieve 
that  those  who  love  their  country  point  out 
its  evils  and  then  propose  the  remedy.  And,  if 
this  mannsoript  should  be  read  by  any  Span- 
iards who  think  that  I  lave  done  wrong  in 
saying  aught  but  praises  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  Spain,  I  will  answer  them  in  these 
few  words ;  "  Cara  Fatrin,  carior  Veritas." 


The  religious  state  of  Spain  is  indeed  dis- 
couraging and  It  can  notbnt  bo  so,  consider- 
ing the  intolerance  'nluch  has  reigned  there 
for  so  many  ages  up  to  September,  1868. 
For  a  long  time  back  the  inhabitants  of  tlio 
Peninsula  hat  e  only  been  Catholics  in  name ; 
and  Rome,  although  aware  of  this,  lias  made 
no  eflort  to  recover  her  dominion  over  the 
sonis  she  has  lost.  She  knew  tliat  she 
reigned  m  an  ofhcial  sense  and  in  public 
life,  and  that  the  laws  permitted  no  compe- 
tition with  her  priests  Sad  satisfaction  to 
have  acquired  so  much  with  the  loss  of  so 
many  souls  t  For  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  Rome  delndes  herself  into  the  be- 
lief that  those  manifestations,  proceeding 
from  routine,  are  manifestations  of  piety. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  revolution 
has  been  to  reveal  tliis  vacuum  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Spanish,  Few  Liberals,  and  hardly 
any  Kepublieans,  in  certain  provinces,  mill 
hearken  to  a  word  of  religion.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  Religion,  for  those  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  for  knowing  a  better 
one,  means  oppression  of  thought  and  con- 
science ;  privileges  granted  to  a  certain 
class;  processions  where  they  see  captain- 
generals  and  skeptic  ministers  carrying 
wax  -  lights ;  it  means  nuns  and  bishops, 
who  make  and  unmake  cabinets;  it  means 
superstition  and  materialism.  I  myself  con- 
fess that,  if  I  knew  no  other  religion  but 
that  practiced  among  Spaniards  in  the  lat- 
ter ages,  I  would  prefer  regulating  my  life 
by  the  maxims  of  a  high  moral  code  rather 
than  admit  so  muck  deceit  and  such  odious 
privil^es.  I  am  told,  in  answer  to  this  af- 
firmation, that  the  numerous  hosts  of  the 
Carlists  belie  me,  and  that  they  maintain 
well  aloft  the  standard  of  their  faith.  It  is 
true  that  their  banner  bears  their  device,  but 
I  can  not  say  that  they  bear  in  their  souls 
the  device  of  their  banners.  It  may  be  that 
the  peasants,  for  their  religion's  sake,  obey 
the  orders  of  their  curates  to  take  arms ;  but 
can  we  say  the  same  of  the  leaders  of  tlie 
factions  who  often  boast  of  their  increduli- 
ty— of  those  who  shoot  their  prisoners  with- 
out mercy,  or  assassinate  the  Liberab,  beat- 
ing ont  cliildren's  brains  against  the  waUs 
becanse  their  fathers  ai*  not  Carlists,  as  oc- 
curred in  Bei^a !  Can  we  say  that  there 
was  any  religion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who, 
in  Segorbe,  killed  a  priest  merely  because  he 
was  not  an  absolutist,  and  who  rob,  sack, 
and  set  fire  to  vilkges  after  praying  over 
their  rosary  t  Can  we  ascrit*  to  religious 
influence  the  exploits  of  the  famous  priest, 
Santa  Cntz,  who  has  distanced  the  greatest 
miscreants  with  his  crimes,  and  those  of  his 
innumerable  colleagues  in  the  ministry  who, 
with  the  same  hand  with  which  they  bless 
and  grasp  the  crucifix,  murder  with  the  gun ; 
or  the  conduct  of  the  bisliops,  ever  ready  to 
hurl  aaiathemaa  against  all  who  would  our- 
taU  their  privileges,  and  who  under  tlie  pres- 
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ent  circuBi  stances  have  uttered  no  word  of 
censure  against  their  Hnbordinates  who  so 
ignore  their  sacred  duties  1  No ;  these  men 
foILowa  political  standard,  aud  use  the  name 
of  religion  as  they  would  any  other  name 
convenient  for  their  plane- 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stop  and  prove 
that  the  moral  state  of  the  country  is  the  di- 
rect conseqnence  of  its  religions  condition. 
There  is  no  profonnd  conviction  of  sin,  no 
anguish  of  a  soul  seeking  to  free  itself  from 
its  hurdcD.  The  moral  grade  has  gone  so 
low,  public  opinion  is  so  indulgent,  that  it 
forms  no  curb  for  any  one.  The  greatest 
wickedness,  the  vilest  actions,  are  committed 
without  scandalizing  any  one.  Infractions 
of  the  law  are  so  common  here  that  nowhere 
is  it  more  truly  said  that  "  laws  were  made 
to  he  evaded."  There  is  no  confidence  in 
a^iy  one,  and  this  want  of  faith  in  men  ex- 
tends, unfortunately,  to  principles;  hence 
the  disturbances,  the  riots,  the  rapid  change 
of  cabinets  and  of  government  officials,  as 
well  as  of  laws — this  constant  seeking  for 
that  which  they  never  will  find,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  feel  their  moral  degradation, 
and  fall  humbled  at  the  feet  of  Him  who 
pardons  and  raises  those  who  humble  them- 
selves, and  who  gives,  together  with  sorrow 
for  sin,  the  complete  moral  rehabilitation. 

There  does  exist  in  Spain,  however,  a  group 
of  enlightened  men,  of  irreproachable  lives 
and  pure  morals,  who  unite  great  simplicity 
with  exqnisite  affability,  and  a  real  interest 
for  the  ignorant  classes.  I  refer  to  such  as 
Fernando  de  Castro,  Garcia  Blanco,  Fernan- 
do Gonzalez,  Euiz  de  Quevedo,  Gabriel  Httd- 
rigues,  and  many  others  whose  names  I  have 
not  space  to  mention.  They  are  a  chosen 
band  with  their  officers  and  chieJs;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  soldiers  that  follow  them,  and 
this  is  why  I  doubt  whether  they  will  ever 
obtoin  any  very  briUiani  victories  over  the 
all-pervading  evil.  They,  united,  form  the 
aristocracy  of  intelligence  here ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  their  principles  form  that  leaven 
that  riuses  a  whole  people.  These  men,  so 
worthy  of  respect  on  many  accounts,  are 
wanting  in  the  profession  of  historical  Chris- 
tianism,  in  the  concrete  afflrmation  of  the 
dogma,  without  which  moral  has  no  base, 
in  one  of  the  two  elements  which  form  the 
individual  and  the  people,  in  the  one  great 
necessity  of  our  life— the  Christian  doctrine. 
Without  this  fault,  they  would  he  a  powerful 
agent,  and  would  accomplish  what  they  nev- 
er will  BO  long  as  they  consider  instruction 
the  universal  panacea.  Their  principles  are 
those  prefossed  by  Socrates,  and  with  those 
alone  Greece  certainly  would  never  have 
been  regenerated.  The  coming  of  Christ  te 
shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  was 
necessary  to  regenerate  both  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians. 

The  literature  of  the  country  is  on  a  par 
with  its  moral  state.     I  wonld  here  make 


one  observation.  In  speaking  of  literature 
it  is  not  my  intflntiou  to  treat  of  all  the 
contemporary  literary  productions,  some  of 
which  are  pronounced  master-works  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  would  speak  of  tbe 
people's  literature,  that  most  in  vogne  among 
them,  of  the  two  potentates  of  the  age  —the 
novel  and  the  newspaper.  How  great  an 
influence  for  good  works  of  fiction  exercise, 
and  how  great,  to",  for  evil !  How  immense 
the  responsibility  of  the  novelist  1  History, 
politics,  morals,  religion,  and  philosophy  are 
all  taught  to  the  people  by  the  novelist ;  and 
what  a  man  of  the  lower  classes  learns  in 
fiction  is  what  he  best  remembers.  But  why 
enliance  the  inflaeuce  of  the  novel  here  in 
tbe  native  conntry  of  tie  authoress  of  "  Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin !"  You,  still  better  than  I, 
know  how  much  such  a  novel  can  do  toward 
accomplishing  the  triumph  of  a  great  cause. 
The  productions  in  this  line  most  popular  in 
Spain  and  sought  for  with  avidity  are  those 
which  are  distributed  in  sheets  o£  four  or 
eight  pages  at  a  time,  and  whoso  subjects 
are  generally  the  worst  human  passions,  pre- 
sented not  as  odious,  but  in  their  most  at- 
tractive form. 

Tbe  newspaper  in  Spain  has  generally  for 
its  object  completely  t«  ignore  principles, 
and  attack  only  persons.  There  is  no  char- 
acter BO  pnre  but  it  will  be  dragged  through 
the  mire  if  taking  part  in  political  matters. 
Libelons  insinuations,  direct  accusations, 
downright  falsehoods,  which,  even  if  next 
day  contradicted,  have  already  produced 
their  effect-— -these  are  the  arms  used  by 
tbe  different  political  parties  against  each 
other.  In  addition,  there  is  always  a  re- 
luctance to  tell  the  people  the  real  truth; 
they  are  flattered  and  deceived,  bnt  never 
told  their  defects.  This  is  journalism  in 
Spain,  where,  on  different  footing  corre- 
sponding to  its  high  mission,  it  could  lend 
such  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  truth. 

This,  my  hearers,  is  the  picture  I  have 
had  to  show  you.  My  heart  aches  at  seeing 
how  deep  its  shadows  are.  I  am  a  Spaniard, 
and  can  not  but  feel  deep  sorrow  at  the  mor- 
al sufferings  of  my  people.  Still  it  consoles 
me  to  think  that  there  is  good  in  them  yet. 
I  can  not  but  attribnte  their  skepticism  to 
the  ignorance  in  which  they  have  lived  till 
now  of  tbe  pure  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  ob- 
livion of  tlieir  state  of  sin  is  due  to  those 
who  have  taught  them  to  consider  sin  as 
only  a  series  of  acts  as  easily  effaced  as  com- 
mitted. But  theic  defects  are  counterbal- 
anced by  many  excellent  qualities.  The 
Spanish  are  naturally  kind,  intelligent,  and 
endowed  with  great  intnitiveness.  T^eir 
bravery  is  as  noterious  as  is  their  sobriety. 
The  Spaniard,  ready  to  shed  blood  in  a  mo- 
ment of  wrath,  has  no  equal  in  generosity 
after  a  victory.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  days  following  the  fall  of  the  throne 
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of  the  Bonrbous,  daring  wliioli  tlie  people, 
without  government  or  authorities,  were 
left  completely  to  their  oirn  instincts,  and, 
with  so  many  inj  uriea  and  wrongs  to  avenge, 
they  demonstrated  a  gentleness  and  a  gen- 
erosity nnparaUeled  in  the  anuals  of  histo- 
ry? All  tbeir  enemies  were  either  in  prison 
or  disarmed ;  they  had  at  tbeir  mercy  tbose 
who  so  shortly  before  hart  condemned  not 
only  journalists  to  death,  but  even  those 
who  were  engaged  on  tlie  material  worli 
of  certain  newspapers;  and  all  tltese  per- 
sons were  quietly  allowed  to  go  where  tliey 
chose.  The  Spanish  are  easily  moved  to 
acts  of  generosity.  Ah!  how  great  a  ua- 
tion  Spain  oonld  yet  become,  how  high 
might  her  aspirations  be,  if  she  could  only 
he  hrought  to  the  fbet  of  Him  who  alone 
can  give  prosperity  to  a  people  1  How  soon 
wonld  many  of  their  defects  disappear  if 
the  Spanish  would  turn  their  backs  on  er- 
ror and  resolutely  enter  the  path  of  trnth! 
There  are  etiU  elements  in  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple capable  of  making  them  a  great  nation ; 
bnt  it  must  be  repeated  and  reiterated.  This 
miracle  will  never  be  realized  throngh 
forms  in  its  laws,  nor  with  the  establi 
meut  of  new  institutions ;  it  wUI  only 
efiected  by  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  who 
reforms  the  hearts  of  meu  through  the  Holy 

2.  We  wiU  now  treat  of  wliat  Christians 
have  done  here  toward  obtaining  tliis  most 
enviable  result.  What  class  of  work  lias 
been  accomplished  in  Spain,  and  what 
means  have  been  employed  to  make  the 
Gospel  known  in  Spain  T  Tliia  is  the  ques- 
tion which  I  wUl  now  talie  into  considera- 
tion, and,  as  it  is  a  momentous  one  in  itself, 
I  have  prayed  God  to  inspire  me  with  the 
tmtb  alone,  free  from  the  biasings  of  sym- 
pathy or  of  prejudice  of  any  kind. 

Long  before  religious  liberty  was  a,  fact 
and  a  legal  right  in  Spain,  some  work  had 
already  been  done  toward  giving  Spaniards 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ. 
Travelers,  for  the  most  part  English,  when 
they  were  coming  to  Spain,  provided  them- 
selves with  Testaments  and  tracts,  and  then 
improved  every  opportunity  for  distributing 
them  among  their  acquaintances  and  among 
their  traveling  companions,  or  they  left  them 
in  the  wardrobes  of  their  rooms  in  the  ho- 
tels, hoping  that  those  who  found  them 
wonld  read  tbem,  and  perchance  profit 
thereby,  finding  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
in  their  pi^es. 

Other  Christians  came  purposely  to 
gelize,  bnt  these  reduced  their  operations 
to  familiar  conversations,  snstainec 
gnage  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  which 
made  it  impossible  to  understand  them,  or 
they  wonld  leave  packages  of  tracts  in  the 
chairs  of  the  public  walks  for  those  who 
came  to  occnpy  the  seats  after  them.  1 
sider  this  desultory  mode  of  evangelizing 


unfruitful.  I  ani  not  nuaware  that  the  ao^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  subject  to  no  par- 
ticular form,  and  that  the  Lord  in  his  infinite 
im  makes  use  of  ways  and  means  un- 
known to  man  for  his  mysterious  teachings- 
I  have  heard  of  wonderful  conversions  which 
produced  many  others,  all  due  to  the  read- 
ing of  a  tract,  or  to  a  word  uttered  by  a 
child.  I  have  read  of  snoh  instances  in  re- 
ligions papers,  and  I  believe  them,  for  I  be- 
lieve in  the  power  of  God ;  still,  I  know  that 
these  are  not  the  means  usually  employed 
by  God  to  bring  sinners  into  the  way  of  life. 
Our  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  use  the  min- 
istry of  men  to  announce  the  glad  tidings. 
He  has  willed  that  the  Word  read  shall  bo 
accompanied  by  the  Word  spoken,  so  that 
■  e  test  may  bo  verified  by  the  living  com- 
entary  of  the  preacher. 
The  work,  as  carried  ont  by  Mr.  William 
Green,  many  years  before  the  revolntion  of  5 
1868,  has  appoai'ed  to  me  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  those  undertaken  by  foreign  brctb- 
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are  entirely  op- 

■e  divided  also  on 

Qi;  and,  withal,  the 

)  to  render  public 


Many  of  o 
theological  points;  his  v 
ecclesiastical  organizatioi 
posed  to  each  otiier ;  we 
the  question  of  baptisn 
love  of  truth  obliges  m 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Green's 
ices.  He  had  lived  many  years  in  Spain, 
and  his  profession  as  engineer  had  placcil 
him  in  contact  with  thousands  of  laborers. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  follow  step  by  step  tlio 
effects  produced  on  the  souls  of  Uiose  wh<i 
listened  to  his  words  or  read  the  books  ho 
distributed.  He  has  left  deep  traces  of  IiL'i 
teaclihigs  at  every  place  where  ho  reinainoil 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  Don  Luis  Usoz  y  Eict 
has  been  the  most  efficient  in  tlie  good  cause. 
The  clandestine  reprinting  of  the  works  of 
tlie  old  Spanish  reformers,  more  than  four 
years  ago,  and  his  own  original  works,  will 
testify  to  my  assertion  in  his  &vor. 

Next  in  turn  came  a  Christian  Committee 
of  Edinburgh.  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed it  understood  that  a  different  means 
of  evangelization  from  those  hitherto  em- 
ployed mnst  be  used.  So,  instead  of  send- 
ing foreigners  to  preach  the  Gospel  here, 
they  selected.  Spaniards  for  tlieir  purpose. 
One  of  these  was  Don  Josi5  Vasquez,  who 
now,  very  aged  and  retired  from  active  life, 
resides  at  SevOle ;  another  was  Don  Jos6 
Gonzalez,  at  present  engaged  in  evangeliz- 
ing in  Madrid ;  another,  Don  Pablo  Sanchez, 
who  preached  in  Gibraltar ;  and,  I  think,  also 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula  Enet,  pastor  of  a 
Spanish  congregation  in  Gibraltar.  Abont 
this  time,  the  Committee  in  Paris  employed 
Don  Manuel  Matamoros,  and  the  work  then 
assumed  a  greater  consistency.  Congrega- 
tions were  organized ;  private  and  secret 
worship  was  observed  at  the  houses  of  Prot- 
estants;  those  who  sep.iratedfi-om  the  Chnrch 
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of  Rome  began  to  he  known ;  tlie  tracts 
"Andrea  Duun"  aud  "  Preservative  against 
Korac,"  tbe  writings  of  Luis  Desanctia,  sev- 
eral nnmbers  of  the  paper  Et  Alba,  the  gos- 
pels with  Dr.  Rale's  commentaries,  and  oth- 
er religions  works,  were  distdhuted  with 
iluo  discrimination,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  new  era.  I  am  aware  that  those  con- 
gregations were  wanting  in  religious  in- 
struction ;  I  will  confess,  too,  that  tbe  mem- 
bers who  composed  them  were  not  as  spir- 
itual as  could  have  been  desired ;  hnt,  with- 
al, I  recall  with  deep  emotion  those  days  of 
a  new  love,  of  great  illusions,  and  of  vast 
projects— those  days  of  tie  secret  gatherings 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God, 
always  especting  the  arrival  of  the  agents 
of  the  law  to  conduct  us  to  the  dungeons  of 
a  common  prison. 

The  persBcntion  which  we  had  foreseen 
came  in  1861,  and  Matamoros,  Alhama,Trigo, 
Gonzalez,  Marin,  and  he  wlio  has  the  honor 
of  addressing  yoa  at  this  moment,  were 
demned  to  prison.  This  imprisonment 
productive  of  great  good  to  ns,  and  of  great 
good  to  all  Spain,  for  the  matter  was  taken 
np  by  the  press,  and  people  became 
tomed  to  heajiog  of  the  Protestants,  and 
learned  thereby  that  Protestants  were  men 
like  their  other  fellow-beings,  and  they  dis- 
covered, too,  that  there  were  six  Spaniards 
who  preferred  imprisonment  to  liberty  ob- 
tained through  abjurement  of  their  faith. 
After  the  imprisonmeut  came  our  esile,  and 
it  must  he  confessed  that  with  the  exile  al- 
most aU  that  had  existed  disappeared,  Bnt 
the  seed  had  been  plaJited,  and  would  some 
day  germinate. 

The  tyrannical  system  under  which  Spain 
continued  up  to  the  year  1868  produced  a 
state  of  tension  impossible  of  continuance 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  was  under- 
stood by  all  who  watched  the  course  of 
events,  and  who  saw  what  ground  ideas  of 
tolerancewere  gaining;  and  Matamoros,  with 
the  peculiar  intuition  with  which  he  was 
endowed,  felt  this  movement,  and  thencefor- 
ward allowed  himself  no  rest  in  the  prepara- 
tion at  Lausanne  of  several  Spanish  youths 
for  pastors.  There  was  a  school  opened 
tliere  at  the  same  time  for  girls  to  train 
tliem  for  teachers  in  Spain,  and  a  lady  from 
tliB  United  States,  named  Mrs.  Mac  Euen, 
founded  also  a  preparatory  theological  school 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pan. 

At  last,  the  long-desired  day  of  i-eligious 
liberty  in  Spain  arrived,  and  all  who  were 
prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the  work  hastened 
to  come  from  abroad  and  established  them- 
selves  where  each  thought  fit.  The  French 
pastor,  M.  Curie,  who  had  preached  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  Prussian  Embassy,  conceived 
and  realized  the  idea  of  forming  a  commit- 
tee in  Madrid  which  should  give  unity  to  the 
worlt.  A  centre  was  also  formed  in  Seville 
by  Messrs.  Cabrei-a,  Ailiama,  and  Sanchez. 
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Mr.Green  returned  &om  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Mr.  Armstrong  came  from  Eugiand,  and  has . 
been  from  that  time  the  representative  of 
the  London  Tract  Society,  Lawrence,  Gould, 
and  FaithfnU  came.  Mr.  Knapp,  an  Ameri- 
can, also  anived  from  Parts,  Sefior  Enet  from 
Algiers,  Senor  Trigo  from  Oran,  your  speaker 
from  Geneva,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
already  lived  for  some  years  in  Spain ;  all 
without  distinction  of  sect,  oblivious  of  their 
different  religious  opinions,  commenced  dis- 
tributing books,  holding  worship,  and  an- 
nouncing the  joyful  news,  by  all  the  means 
within  our  reach.  The  chapels  were  always 
filled  with  mnltitndes  ansious  to  hear  the 
new  doctrines.  Bibles  were  sold  by  thou- 
sands; the  traot«  printed  were  all  too  ffew  to 
satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  in  those  days  tliere  wero 
not  laborers  and  funds  enough  to  have  open- 
ed a  ehapel  in  every  city  and  town  of  impor- 
tance throughout  Spain,  for,  had  this  been 
done  then,  there  would  this  day  exist  as 
many  congregations  as  there  were  chapels 
opened  to  the  public.  The  Christians  had 
not  faitli  enough  to  labor  for  tlie  future;  they 
undoubtedly  believed  that  Spain  was  con- 
demned to  live  always  under  an  iron  rule. 
They  only  afterward  discovered  that  success 
might  yet  crown  their  efforts,  and  they  then 
employed  more  laborers,  some  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, ill  qualified  for  Uieir  lugh  mis- 
sion. Then  happened  what  could  not  but 
ensue,  and  at  tlie  same  time  what  never 
shonld  have  taken  place.  The  first  was 
that,  after  the  first  moments  of  unity  and 
concord  among  the  laborers  iu  this  great 
and  holy  work,  the  different  religious  tend- 
encies of  each  of  the  directors  became  appar- 
ent. Some  declared  their  adoption  of  the 
Presbyterian  form,  others  raanifssted  their 
Baptist  proclivities,  white  others  declared 
their  adherence  to  the  Plymouthifes.  And 
that  whicli  never  should  have  taken  place 
was  that  there  arose  a  discordance  among 
the  foreign  brethren,  to  whom  we  so  natu- 
rally looked  up  as  our  models.  This  want 
of  harmony  among  the  laborers  excited  not 
a  Uttle  comment  amidst  the  new  convei'ts, 
much  to  the  discredit  of  all. 

This  evil  might  have  been  avoided  had  a 
little  more  abnegation  been  esercised,  and  a 
closer  study  made  of  things  and  persons.  If 
the  foreign  brethren  had  been  content  to 
preach  Christ  alone  to  the  Spanish,  leaving 
them  afterward  to  decide  among  themselves 
as  to  the  minor  points  of  form,  and  consd- 
tiite  themselves  according  to  their  own  lik- 
ing; ifthose  friends  had  only  laid  aside  their 
particular  opinions  as  to  baptism,  ecclesias-' 
tical  organization,  and  otherdoctrinal  points ; 
if  they  had  not  been  so  anxious  to  appear 
in  the  first  rank,  only  careful  to  assist  those 
who  are  but  children  iu  the  faith  with  their 
and  suggestions,  events  would  not 
have  been  precipitated,  and  many  churches 
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■whicligaye  promise  of  rich  frnita  for  eternal 
life  would  not  have  been  closed. 

The  entire  reaponsiljility  of  what  has  oc- 
oaired  must  not  rest  solely  on  the  labotets 
in  Spain ;  it  also  devolves  on  the  committees, 
churches,  and  private  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  the  Spanish  work  of  evangeli- 
zation. When  there  is  not  perfect  union 
among  these  committees  or  churches,  even 
when  they  belong  to  the  same  country,  how 
can  it  exist  between  their  representatives  in 
Spain  t  It  would  seem  as  though  each  one 
of  these  were  only  intent  on  communicating 
his  particular  ideas,  forgetting  that  Spain 
mnst  of  necessity  stamp  her  religious  ref- 
ormation with  her  own  particular  national- 
ity. Andwhilo  this  obvious  trnth  is  ignored, 
it  must  not  bo  believed  that  aught  will  bo 
accomplished  beyond  factitious  results  that 
wiU  disappear  of  themselves  in  the  natural 
course  of  things. 

I  ask  myself  repeatedly.  Why  is  it,  what 
is  the  cause  that  produces  the  fact  that  al- 
most all  the  churches  or  groups  of  individuals 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  evangelization 
of  Spain  send  representatives  here  from  their 
own  country?  Have  they  no  confidence  in 
Spaniards  for  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
labors!  Do  they  consider  tiieir  agents  so 
much  more  capable  of  directing  a  congrega- 
tion than  we  are!  Can  they  not  see  that 
the  salary  of  one  of  these  agents  would 
suffice  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  work 
in  another  town!  Are  tliey  not  aware  that 
their  agents  are  in  danger  of  eiaggerating 
the  tendencies  or  ideas  of  those  who  send 
them  to  justify  their  participation  i 
management  of  the  churches,  as  well 
mistaking  their  wishes  for  realities,  leading 
them  into  errors  in  their  reports  of  theii? 
works,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  hopes 
which  are  completely  defrauded  by  exit! 
And  if,  when  facts  come  to  demonstrate  the 
truth,  they  would  only  frankly  confess  their 
mistake,  the  evU  would  not  be  so  great ;  bnt 
no,  the  want  of  snoeesa  is  attributed  by  them 
to  a  lack  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  to  receive  the  Gospel ;  and  '  ' 
vious  to  all  how  much  the  work  of  i 
iaation  suffers  from  these  errors. 

The  fact  that  each  foreign  pastoi 
vided  with  an  attendant  Spanish  j 
in  itself  a  proof  that  the  former  can  not 
alone  attend  to  the  management  of  a  work, 
nor  sustain  it  alone  among  Spaniards.  Why, 
then,  such  a  plethora  of  directors!  I  may 
be  told  that  the  work  acquires  greater  so- 
lidity under  their  direction,  arrives  at  a 
higher  state  of  spiritual  prosperity;  bnt 
facts  prove  the  contrary.  The  most  flour- 
ishing churches  are  those  which  are  under 
exclusive  Spanish  direction.  The  reason  of 
this,  to  some,  singular  phenomenon  is  ciear. 
The  history  of  the  Spanish,  their  topograph- 
ical situation,  and  many  other  causes  lead 
them  to  view  every  thing  foreign  with  dis- 


trust. They  mistrust  that  the  predominating 
ideain  the  foreigu  propaganda  is  more  spec- 
ulation ;  that  there  is  a  material  interest  in 
leading  them  to  change  their  religion;  and 
many  other  absurdities  enter  their  minds 
which  it  is  fajr  easier  to  censure  than  to  de- 
itroy.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Spanish  are  a  highly  artistic  people,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  and  accustomed  to  the 
finest  oratory;  and  it  is  an  arduous  task, 
next  to  impossible,  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire 
such  command  of  our  harmonious  and  sono- 
CastUianas  to  be  able  to  move  the  mul- 
titudes by  his  word.  If  I  should  commence 
preaching  here  in  your  city,  in  your  lan- 
guage, I  might,  the  first  day,  please  my  au- 
dience by  my  naive  attempts  to  make  my- 
self understood  in  your  langu^e ;  but  after 
while  my  faults  and  inconectness  would 
become  tiresome  and  msupportable,  and  my 
audience  woiild  leave  me  and  go  elsewhere 
tfl  hear  one  of  their  own  nation.  This  is 
what  happens  in  Spain,  the  more  so  from 
their  great  appreciation  of  eloquence.  I 
well  know  that  in  treating  of  the  salvation 
I  soul  the  truth  is  of  far  more  impor- 
than  eloquence,  but  I  can  not  bo  per- 
suaded that  the  Word  impeifectly  expressed 
can  exercise  more  influence  over  souls  than 
wlien  well  and  intelligibly  uttered. 

There  is  yet  another  error  to  be  corrected. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tion, their  rigidity  of  manner,  their  habits, 
and  their  nature,  so  far  less  expansi\*e  than 
ours,  are  all  so  many  obstacles  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  tliat  sympathy  between 
pastor  and  congregation  eo  necessary  when 
treating  of  the  saving  of  souls.  This,  my 
hearers,  constitutes  o  serious  impediment  to 
the  onward  march  of  the  Christian  work. 
If  the  foreign  churches  and  committees  had 
began  by  a  judicious  selection  of  Spanish 
pastors  and  preachers  to  direct  their  con- 
gregations, and  then,  instead  of  sending  a 
foreign  pastor  as  director  for  each  Spanish 
paatar,  they  had  by  common  consent  agreed 
to  appoint  one  agent,  eminently  Christian, 
whose  age,  experience,  and  knowledge,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  Spanish  people  would 
enable  him  to  assist  us  with  sound  and  salu- 
tary advice,  who  would  give  account  to  those 
committees  of  all  occurring  here,  and  inter- 
pret to  us  their  sentiments  and  wishes  with 
regard  to  our  work,  then  evangelical  chris- 
tianizing would  indeed  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  Peninsula.  When  there  are 
many  persons  in  one  place,  each  represent- 
ing a  different  sect  or  persuasion,  a  miracle 
alone  could  prevent  the  divergencies  and 
want  of  harmony  which  I  condemn. 

After  what  I  have  just  made  manifest,  I 
would  make  a  declaration  to  dissipate  any 
suspicion  that  may  have  been  formed.  I 
liave  no  private  cause  of  resentment  against 
any  of  the  foreign  pastors  engaged  in  the 
work  in  Spain,  and,  if  I  have  ever  had  any 
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euuh  canse,  I  iiave  loug  ago  forgotten  it. 
hare  lived  in  the  most  perfect  peace  with  all 
of  them,  and  have  never  coniinitted  any  act 
that  could  in  any  way  injure  the  work 
der  their  chai^ ;  on  tho  contrary,  I  have 
assisted  as  far  as  possible  in  building  them 
up,  and  whenever  requested  have  always 
lent  them  my  assistance  in  preaching,  how- 
ever little  my  words  may  value;  I  have  al- 
ways endeavored  to  scatter  the  clouda  which 
hare  at  times  gathered  over  them;  but  I 
have  become  convinced  that,  when  treating 
of  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
we  must  completely  lay  aside  our  natural 
afiections  and  afGnities,  and  tell  the  whole 
truth  without  hesitation  or  deviation;  and  I 
eonsider  what  I  have  communicated 
point  as  the  truth.  I  should  regret  having 
offended  any  by  my  frankness.  I  hardly 
think  that  any  ofiense  will  be  taken,  for  I 
have  heard  these  very  ideas  from  the  lips  of 
foreigners  themselveB  in  Spain,  who,  if  they 
continue  in  the  work,  do  so  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  their  church.  Nor  would 
I  by  any  means  discourage  those  who  with 
BO  much  affection  and  constancy  assist  us 
with  their  prayers  and  with  their  money, 
both  so  necessary  to  ns.  I  only  request 
them  to  reflect  on  the  means  employed  up  t« 
the  present  day  in  relation  to  the  result,  and 
would  urge  them  to  prooecd  with  new  vigor, 
but  on  a  diflerent  plan,  in  this  greatly  need- 
ed and  greatly  beneficial  work. 

The  evangelical  labors  in  Spain  are  car- 
ried on  in  three  forms.  One,  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  Bibles,  another  that  of 
religious  tracts,  and  the  remaining  form  is 
the  preaching  of  the  Word. 

The  mission  of  the  London  Tract  Society 
is  well  known  to  all.  The  agent  of  this  so- 
ciety in  Spain  is  Mr.  Kichard  Corfleld,  a 
Christian  who  has  passed  part  of  his  life  in 
the  esercise  of  this  charge  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. Solicitous  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  without  taking  any  other  part  in  onr 
ecclesiastical  labors,  except  by  assisting  ns 
with  his  prayers,  Mr.  Corfield  is  closely  de- 
voted to  the  supervision  of  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  Holy  Bible.  His  corps 
of  colporteurs  seems  to  me  to  bo  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  sale  of  the  Scriptures  satis- 
factory. I  do  not  know  whether  tho  Carl- 
ist  insurrection,  which  now  devastates  some 
of  onr  finest  provinces,  has  un&vorably  af- 
fected the  distribntiou  of  tho  Bible,  but, 
generally  speaking,  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  the  demand  for  it  with  the  people  at 
large  has  not  diminished.  This  fact  con- 
soles me,  for  I  can  not  believe  that  the  Word 
of  God,  so  abundantly  spread  through  the 
land,  can  fail  to  give  some  day  blessed  fruit. 
From  time  to  time,  large  remittances  of 
Bibles  are  sent  from  Madrid  to  Mexico  and 
to  other  republics  in  Central  South  America,  j 
I  have  seen  in  the  Madrid  Deposit  those 
great  cases  filled  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  i 


I  have  been  moved  at  the  sight  to  tho  depths 
of  my  soul,  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
having  permitted  mo  to  witness  the  day 
when  Spain  should  send  not  soldiers  to  con- 
quer America,  nor  fanatical  monks  to  spread 
there  the  sinister  Inquisition  flames,  nor  gov- 
ernment officials  to  devour  her  riches,  but 
the  blessed  Bible,  the  Book  of  books,  that 
tells  of  the  Author  of  all  grace,  goodness,  and 
of  every  perfect  gifl ;  the  book  of  light  and 
life,  tho  pioneer  of  civUization,  tho  only 
teacher  of  true  progress  to  a  people  1 

Tho  religious  tract  work  is  under  the 
care  of  a  eommittfic,  whose  agent  and  corre- 
spondent is  my  friend,  Hr.  Legh  Armstrong. 
'  '  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  not  been 
1  arrangement  made  between  the  Amer- 
Tract  Society  and  that  of  London,  or 
that  the  former  should  not  have  taken  meas- 
to  distribute  their  tracts  on  a  wider 
among  us,  for,  in  my  judgment,  those 
of  its  publications  that  I  have  seen  are  well 
adapted  to  the  character  and  necessities  of 
our  people.  The  London  Society  sustains  a 
religions  weekly  paper  entitled  El  CrieSano, 
and  assists  in  sustaining  the  semi-monthly 
La  Lm.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  and  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  services  of  the  Lon- 
don Tract  Society  and  of  the  London  Bible 
Society,  not  only  for  their  generous  sacri- 
fices in  the  service  of  onr  cause,  but  for  the 
liberaKty  with  which  they  provide  reading 
matter  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all. 

There  now  only  remains  to  be  taken  under 
consideration  that  form  of  the  work  corricj 
out  by  preaching.  During  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  revolution,  every 
ilace  of  worship  that  was  opened  was  in- 
aded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  both  sexes, 
all  eager  to  witness  what  they  never  before 
had  seen — the  Protestant  worship.  From 
among  these  inquisitive  crowds  wet«  form- 
chnrohes.  The  first  congregations 
re  constituted  under  a  defined  eccle- 
siastical form— the  Presbyterian  form —  were 
those  of  Andalusia,  sustained  by  a  Commit- 
tee in  Edinburgh.  In  Madrid,  we  thought 
it  premature  to  give  any  flxed  organissatiou 
lur  churches  until  we  were  snre  tliat  they 
e  composed  of  true  Christians.  When 
considered  the  proper  moment  arrived, 
constituted  the  Church  of  La  Madera 
Buja  of  Madrid,  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1870,  and  our  example  was  followed  by  tho 
Chnrch  of  La  Plaza  del  Limon  in  Madrid, 
and  by  that  of  Saragossa  and  that  of  Ca- 
mnnas.  These  two  groups,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Peninsula,  united  in  the  Assembly 
of  Seville,  in  April,  1871,  preserving  each  its 
own  Confession  of  Faith,  untU  a  general  one 
for  all  the  churches  should  be  agreed  upon. 
A  confession  of  faith  was  discussed  and  ap- 
proved in  the  Assembly  of  Madrid  in  1873, 
which  has  been  highly  eulogized  by  many 
of  the  European  churches.  The  name  adopt- 
ed for  this  confederation  of  churches  is  "  The 
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Spanish  Christian  Cljureli."  la  tlie  late  Jane 
ABsembly  of  tliia  year  the  PrealiyterieB  were 
appointed,  these  being  for  the  present  four 
ill  number:  that  of  Madrid  North  is  com- 
]>osedof  the  Chnroh  of  JesnB,the  Church  of 
the  Saviour,  Las  Pe&Delas  de  Madrid,  the 
Church  of  Talladolid,  and  that  of  Sautan- 
(lor ;  that  of  Madrid  South  is  composed  of  the 
churches  of  La  Madera  Baja,  Bellas  Vistas, 
Camnfiaa,  Alicante,  and  Carthagena;  tlie 
Preabytery  of  Seville  includes  the  churehea 
of  Seville,  Cordova,  Gionada,  Huelva,  Jerez, 
Cadiz,  and  Malaga ;  and  lastl)',  that  of  Bar- 
celona, composed  of  the  churches  of  Barce- 
lona, ^ri^ssa,  and  Mahon.  The  Church  is 
governed  bf  its  ABsemklios,  nhich  unit«  an- 
nnally,  and  from  these  ore  formed  the  per- 
manent committees,  nhicb  direct  the  spirit- 
ual matters  of  ea«h  church  during  the  year. 

There  exist,  besides  the  chnrches  I  have 
named,an  Episcopal  chnrch  in  Seville;  two 
Baptist  chnrches,  one  in  Madrid,  and  anoth- 
er lu  Alicante,  sustained  by  Americans ;  and 
auutbei  in  Barcelona,  which  I  do  not  know 
how  to  classify,  either  because  it  belongs  to 
no  class,  or  because  its  English  directors  do 
not  wish  to  organize  themselves.  There  is 
another  mission  of  this  same  kind  in  a  snb- 
nrb  of  Madrid  called  Cbamberi,  also  under 
the  direction  of  an  English  brotlier. 

These  churches  have  not  all  attained  the 
same  degree  of  religious  spirit  and  Christian 
life.  There  are  those  where  these  elements 
are  easily  recognized,  and  there  ore  others 
where  they  are  very  little  developed.  But, 
in  general,  we  have  great  reason  to  praise 
Ood  with  all  our  souls  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complisbed,  for  the  bounties  which  in  his 
snercy  he  has  granted  us;  and  there  is  also 
reason  why  the  laborers  shonid  humble  them- 
selves for  their  want  of  zeal,  for  their  lack 
of  judgment,  and  for  all  kiiid!s  of  weakness- 
es. There  has  not  t>een  enough  harmony 
and  fraternity  among  ns.  We  have  often 
forgotten  that  onr  work  is  one  of  prayer 
and  Ciith.  No,  the  Spanish  evangelical 
work  has  not  given  the  ftnit  which  at  its 
beginning  we  hod  reason  to  expect  from  It ; 
but  it  may  give  it  later,  if  the  proper  means 
are  employed,  which  are  the  following : 

3.  There  exist  in  the  life  of  nations  two 
moments  especially  favorable  for  the  lead- 
ting  of  sonls  to  consider  the  unseen  things 
which  are  eternal.  The  one  is  that  iu  which 
a  doctrine  opposed  and  persecuted  through 
long  years  is  for  the  lirst  time  announced. 
The  curiosity  natural  to  all  men,  tlie  sym- 
pathy ever  aroused  by  causes  or  principles 
1  hat  have  Ijcen  proscribed,  and  the  anxious 
avidity  with  which  the  needy  grasp  at  what- 
ever is  new  in  the  hope  to  find  some  relief 
for  the  woes  of  life,  are  advantages  which 
those  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  turn  to  account.  For  Spain  this 
moment  has  already  passed,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  repeat  tli.it  its  advent  foiunl  us  nu- 


prepared,  and  that  as  a  couaequenee  me  have 
not  profited  hy  it  as  we  might. 

The  second  moment  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  which  succeeds  all  great  social  commo- 
tions, that  which  follows  those  p  ds  of 
strife  and  tears  and  blood  with  whi  h  Glod 
&om  time  to  time  is  wont  to  chastise  the 
nations.  When  men  have  suif  d  mu  h 
and  vaiiouflly  from  the  instability  ot  hnmin 
afEaira  ;  when  war,  terrible  and  d  astatmf, 
war,  has  desolated  fields  and  citi  s  1  a  ng 
behind  its  mournful  train  of  orphans  and 
widows;  when  the  earthly  ideal  we  have 
long  cherished  has  passed  into  the  realm  of 
facts,  and  in  placo  of  the  expected  flowers 
yields  thorns  and  thistles  that  only  lacerate, 
then  It  is  that  the  soul,  disappointed  in  its 
fond  hopes,  comes  to  expect  less  &om  men 
and  things,  and  instinctively  turns  its  con- 
templation toward  a  better  world,  where 
there  is  neither  grief  nor  tears;  then  it  is 
that  the  soul  turns  its  thoughts  Godwatd. 
It  has  needed,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  pass 
through  the  stem  school  of  misfortune;  but 
so  it  is,  sorrow  (as  aJl  admit)  is  one  of  the 
great  means  by  which  God  draws  xih  toward 
himself. 

Let  it  ho  ohson-cd,  also,  that  tlie  reaction 
is  always  proportionate  to  the  action  itself; 
the  more  intense  the  disappointments  expe- 
rienced on  the  earth,  the  more  completely 
does  the  soni  abstract  itself  from  all  that 
is  earthly,  and  seek  consolation  turning  iu 
upon  itself.  What  is  mysticism  but  tlio 
heart's  protest  against  the  mde  realities  of 
life  i  What  is  mysticism  bnt  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  true  and  legitimate  sentiment — an 
exaggeration  which  carries  the  soul,  in  its 
anxiety  to  rise  above  human  miseries,  to 
those  heights  whence  all  that  interests  hu- 
manity is  lost  to  view  I 

In  support  of  what  has  been  stated,  let 
history  bear  its  testimony,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  great  religions  movements 
have  been  commonly  preceded  by  gre:tf  na- 
tional catastrophes.  When  was  the  relig- 
ious revival  of  our  own  eentnry  hronght 
abont,  if  not  after  the  French  Kevolution 
and  tlie  great  wars  of  the  First  Empire  had 
deluged  Europe  with  blood,  and  carried 
mourning  and  woe  to  millions  of  hearts  I 
When  did  mysticism  appear  in  Spain,  the 
great  religions  movement  of  Santa  Theresa, 
of  Louis  de  Granada,  of  Lonis  de  Leon,  and 
others  no  less  illustrious,  unless  after  the 
mad  attempts  at  universal  dominion  of 
Chailes  V.  and  Philip  n.  had  carried  off 
the  flower  of  Spain's  youth  to  perish  on  the 
battle-fleld  t  When  did  the  recent  great  re- 
ligious revival  hurst  forth  in  America,  if  not 
after  that  .gigantic  struggle  of  four  years 
which  laid  in  the  grave  so  mauy  thousands 
of  Americans!  When  have  the  French  in 
our  own  time  listened!  with  most  readiness 
to  the  Gospel,  except  after  the,  for  them, 
disastrous  war  ivith  Prussia  t     Yes,  it  is  nn- 
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qnestionaltle,  tho  perioiis  of  trial  and  wis- 
fortune  are  times  favorable  for  tlie  estea- 
HJon  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  liowever,  tliat  the 
means  to  announce  the  Gospel  should: 
sought  in  tlicBo  momenta  of  estremity.  It 
is  needful  to  have  aU  prepared,  otherwise 
tlie  risk  ia  run  of  the  nation  rotoming  to  ___ 
old  ways,  to  tbftt  which  had  been  abandoned 
as  Quable  to  eatisiy  ita  longing  aspirations. 
And  Dovr,  having  said  this,  is  it  necesaar 
to  prove  that  Spain  is  at  the  present  time  1 
such  a  period  anticipative  and  preparatory 
of  religions  fervor  T  la  not  proof  enough  to 
!je  seen  in  those  Basque  Provinces,  in  Na- 
varre, and  Catalonia,  desolated  by  the  sav- 
age hosts  of  absolotism  and  theocracy  f  Is 
not  the  proof  seen  as  we  look  around  upon 
tliose  cantonal  or  internationalist  insurrec- 
tions, upon  the  city  of  Valencia  bombarded, 
Alcoy  bnrned,  Carthagena  entirely  ruined, 
Granada  and  Malaga  the  prey  of  anarchy, 
Seville  and  Cadiz  dyed  with  SpaJiish  blood  ? 
Is  it  not  proved  as  we  witness  the  ills 
every  side,  the  paralyaation  of  commei 
men  whom  all  looked  up  to  with  confidence 
swept  away  by  the  wave  of  revolution,  the 
army  disorganized,  new  institntions  and  new 
liberties  clamored  for  before  tlioae  already 
gained  have  been  pnt  into  exercise  T  I  know 
not  liow  you  may  regard  these  fiicts ; 
they  seem  to  say  that  soon,  very  si 
shall  sec  the  men  whom  cortdi  can  not  satis- 
fy seeking  the  thinga  of  heaven  to  fill  the 
conscious  void  within  their  hearts. 

The  separation  of  Church  and  State — al- 
ready on  more  than  one  occasion  announced, 
itud  which  there  is  every  reason  to  Lope  will 
be  carried  into  effect — should  also  contrib- 
nto  to  hasten  tho  advent  of  the  day  for 
■which  we  sigh.  Wlien  Spaniarda  have  to 
pay  directly,  and  not  through  tlie  medium 
of  the  state,  to  support  a  religion  which 
■Skt^  do  not  believe,  and  the  ministers  of 
which  are  seen  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  ab- 
solutism, carrying  destruction  wheresoever 
they  are  able,  dra^ng  off  the  deluded  peo- 
ple, and  seizing  even  the  objects  consecra- 
ted to  tlie  service  in  their  churches  in  order 
to  secure  Oie  triumph  of  a  political  cause, 
they  will  assuredly  reflect  deeply  upon  tlie 
subject,  and  many  will  abandon  such  a  re- 
ligion, to  seek  that  which  alone  is  able  to 
regenerate  the  hiunan  aoul  and  impart  to  it 
the  true  peace  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  means  which 
can  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  be  ready  for 
the  contest  and  secure  a  victory,  whenso- 
ever the  things  above  indicated  are  realized. 
I  will  iiotiee  them  summarily,  the  propor- 
lioTis  of  this  report  not  permitting  mo  to 
claim  from  you  a  more  lengthy  attention. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  reform  the  ex- 
isting religious  wort  in  Spain  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  before  noticed  in  this  paper.  If 
tho  diiferent  committees  or  chiirehes  in  any 


given  country  agreed  am 
send,  in  place  of  numerous  representatives, 
one  alone,  of  living  faith,  of  groat  Christian 
experience,  of  ideas  the  reverse  of  narrow, 
who  should  love  this  Spanish  people  whom 
it  is  sought  to  evangelize,  and  who,  instead 
of  imposing  his  own  views  and  directing 
according  to  his  own  caprice,  should  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  should  consult 
them  with  regard  to  the  laborers  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  leave  to  them  the  work  of 
preaching — a  man  who  would  seek  to  be 
our  sympathizing  guide,  and  not  our  despot 
— the  work  would  gain  in  spirituality;  and 
with  the  economy  that  would  result  from 
the  suspension  of  various  agents  new  works 
of  evangelization  might  be  commenced  in 
important  towns  where  as  jet  the  Gospel 
has  not  Ijeen  announced,  as,  for  example,  in 
Cornnna,  Ferrol,  Salamanca,  Oviedo,  Alcala, 
Guadalajara,  etc. 

The  preachers  should  be  natives  of  the 
country,  Christian,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
educated  men.      It  is   necessary  to  know 
how  to  discern  among  the  many  that  aspire 
take  part  in  onr  labors.     It  has  been  un- 
fortunate that  in  many  instances  the  prefer- 
has  been  obtained  by  those  who  have 
been  astute  enough  to  divine  the  lavorito 
ideas  of  persons  directing,  and  these,  seeing 
their  ideas  understood,  have  thought  they 
d  in  their  presence  converted  men,  when 
reality  they  were  nothing  but  charlatana 
who  abused  the  credulity  of  persons  more 
Christian  than  prudent. 
The  preaching  ought  to  be  always  the 
me  in  snbstance,  and  ever  varied  in  the 
form  of  presentation.    It  is  necessary  to  an-j 
Christ,  tlie  only  name  nnderheaveiJ 
given   among  men   whereby  they   can   bq 
saved;  but  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  all 
spirit,  alt  life,  and  all  love.     It  ia  necessary 
that  the  preaching  be  such  as  shall  teach  the 
people  that  the  Christian  religion  ia 
not  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  one  of  the 
legitimate   manifestations   of  human   life; 
that  science,  industry,  and  art  have  their 
God's  plan ;  in  a  word,  that  tho  Gos- 
pel condemns  nothing  except  sin 

The  instruction  and  education  of  tho 
young,  the  laborers  of  a  future  day,  is  a 
matter  which  should  engage  earnest  atten- 
'on.  To  develop  the  nnderstinding  and 
le  conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  Christ 
formed  in  the  he*vrt,  how  beautiful  a  work 
for  a  Christian !  But  it  i^  needful  that  the 
schools  be  established  with  intelligent  fore- 
thonght,  that  a  plan  be  followed  giving  tho 
best  results ;  that  one  should  not  be  satlsftod 
with  teaching  tlio  first  elements  and  making 
the  pnpils  learn  byrote  a  cateoliisni  they  do 
not  understand;  that  masters  feel  the  im- 
portance of  their  mission,  and  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility which  they  assume  before  God. 
To  have  such  masters  it  is  necessary  to  make 
them,  and  sueli  masters  ivjll  be  made  by 
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the  creation  of  a   good  Christian  normal 
schooL 

The  adults,  also,  ought  to  take  their  seat 
in  the  festival  of  iuatmction  and  religion. 
Int«r«et  should  be  taken  in  the  Spanish  ar- 
tisan, and  he  ought  to  be  made  to  see  that 
Protestantism  has  done  for  him  more  than 
the  Catholic  religion;  for,  if  the  latter  has 
given  bin)  soup  at  the  conveot  door,  it  has 
always  songht  to  keep  him  in  igootauoe  and 
degradation ;  while  the  former  has  raised 
him  morally  and  intellectually,  pennittiug 
him  thus  to  earn  with  dignity  hia  daily 
bread.  The  children  of  this  world,  it  must 
be  coufesaed,  have  been  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  Tlioy  have  founded  classes 
of  instruction  for  workmen,  and  societies 
like  the  "  Fomento  do  las  Artes,"  where  tbe 
laboriug  man  can  find  books,  papers,  aud 
magazines,  can  hearlecturea,  or  attend  clasS' 
es  of  every  description.  Why  should  we  not 
dotheliket  Why  allow  others  to  gain  over 
these  working  classes,  which,  well  instruct- 
ed, wonld  1>e  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of 

I  have  already  stated  my  opinion  as  to 
the  literary  prodnetiona,  tliat  are  now  being 
published  iu  Spain.  Let  us  create  an  evan- 
gelical literature.  What  we  have  at  the 
present  is  confined  to  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London. 
But  something  more  than  this  is  needed. 
We  need  books  of  history,  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, of  Christian  apologetics,  of  controversy, 
all  animated  by  a  religious  spirit.  We  need, 
also,  tbe  religious  novel,  by  which  I  do  not 
moan,  the  novel  filled  with  testa  of  the  Bi- 
ble, which  few  would  read,  bnt  that  which 
ahoiis  the  radiance  of  Christianity  npou  its 
pages,  which  brings  great  characters  and 
great  virtues  into  deserved  relief,  which  ex- 
alts and  makes  lovely  all  that  is  good,  and 
holds  up  to  reprobation  whatsoever  God  con- 
demns. I  believe  that  the  novel,  well  ma- 
tured and  well  written,  would  be  a  powerful 
anxiliary  in  our  work. 

Besides  this,  a  jonrual  is  seeded.  There 
already  exist  two  or  three  periodicals,  the 
CHstiano,  the  Lm,  the  Evattgelista ;  bat  these 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  realize  the  end  1  propose. 
I  refer  to  a  daily  paper,  which  should  occu- 


py itself  with  political  questions  without  be- 
longing to  any  specific  pally,  which  should 
defend  all  liberal  aolntions  without  regard 
to  the  source  from  which  they  emanate, 
which  should  preach  respect  to  the  law  and 
the  neceasity  of  obedience,  which  should 
anathematize  the  employment  of  arms  for 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  men  and  of 
party,  which  shonld  defend  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  penal  reforms,  and,  finally,  which 
should  proclaim  the  evangelical  religion  as 
the  only  one  that  can  aave  Spain.  The  Eo- 
manists  have  well  understood  the  power  of 
sueh  an  instrumentality,  and  have  many  or- 
gans of  their  ideas  in  the  Spanish  press, 

Sueh,  my  dear  brethren,  are  the  means 
which  appear  to  me  best  adapted  for  the 
evangelization  of  my  country,  I  know  that 
aU  will  he  nselesB  and  vain,  unless  God  pro- 
nounce hia  sovereign  Jiat  lux,  that  shall 
awake  souls  firom  the  sleep  of  death;  but, 
peradventure,  God  is  waiting  to  pronounce 
it  until  we  labor  as  if  all  depended  on  onr 
efforts.  My  brethren  from  all  nations  that 
listen  to  me,  I  address  you  all,  while  I  entreat 
by  the  mercies  of  God  that  you  do  not  forget 
us  in  our  work.  Think  how  noble  it  is  to 
extend  the  hand  to  the  fallen,  to  raise  tlieni 
np.  Spain  is  fallen ;  but  she  may  yet  arise 
and  occupy  the  position  which  belongs  to  her 
by  right  among  Christian  nations.  Brethren 
of  America,  who  are  engaged  in  proclaiming 
Christ  in  the  republics  which  once  were 
Spanish  colonies,  reflect  that,  working  in 
Spain,  you  work  for  them,  because,  great  as 
is  the  abyss  which  our  political  mistakes 
have  opened  between  them  and  us,  they  can 
not  deny,  without  denying  themselves,  that 
they  am^lood  of  our  blood,  and  bone  of  our 
bone.  (Let  each  one  place  hia  stone  with 
faith  in  the  great  edifice  we  are  engaged  iu 
raising,  that  the  Lord  may  have  compassion 
on  my  unhappy  country,  and  many  aoulsT 
therein  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  onr 
Saviour,  confessing  that  he  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  who  alone  hath 
tho  words  of  eternal  life.* 


•  [Mr.  Can 


le  day  set  npart  fcr  tbo  "Re 
.0  of  Helislon,"  flellvered  the  siilislai 
ish  on  Fiidoy,  the  lOth  of  Octobtr.— J 
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The  greatest  boast  of  tlie  Spanisli  uatioo, 
the  advaatage  which  it  is  beliuved  to  poa- 
aess  before  all  Roman  Catholic  conntriea,  the 
object  for  -which  it  spent  all  Ite  iutelleotual 
aud  material  strength  diirmg  centuries,  is 
its  religious  nnity.  Neither  Jew  nor  Moor 
might  dwell  in  this  Catholic  country ;  and 
when  more  than  800,000  Jews  and  afletwanl 
innumerable  Moors  bad  to  emigrate  irom 
beautiful  Andalusia,  leaving  all  tbeir  goods 
behind,  and  going  God  only  knew  whither, 
it  was  so  far  from  being  looked  upon  by 
Spaniards  as  a  cruelty  that  their  most  far 
mous  author,  Cervantes,  not  only  esouaed 
but  praised  tliia  proscription.  The  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  was  established  to  guard 
the  nnity  uud  pnritry  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  members  of  the  first  families  of  Spain 
counted  it  their  greatest  honor  to  be  the 
helpers  and  the  offlcere  of  the  Inquisition. 
And  when  they  had  cleared  their  own  land 
by  crusades  i^ainst  the  Moors,  had  forced 
their  Jewish  neighbor  to  petjure  himself  by 
a  public  profession  of  Christianity  which 
found  no  echo  in  his  heart,  they  tamed  to 
tlie  task  of  gaining  the  victory  for  the  unity 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  foreign  countries, 
to  subdue  by  the  power  of  their  weapons 
and  the  weight  of  politics,  the  heretical  Re- 
formers. And  for  a  time  it  actually  seemed 
as  though  the  struggle  might  turn  in  favor 
of  the  Papal  host.  It  is  cliiefly  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  efforts  of  Spain  that  the  evan- 
gelical movement  in  France  waa  hampered, 
and  almost  destroyed  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  in  Bavaria,  Italy, 
Austiia,  and  Poland.  But,  for  these  services 
rendered  to  the  Romish  Chnrcb,  Spain  was 
called  upon,  aflorward,  to  do  frightfnl  pen- 
ance. When  the  Westphalian  peace  put  an 
end  to  the  fiercest  raging  of  the  religions 
war,  not  only  was  the  object  of  the  war 
unattained,  but  Spain's  foreign  power  was 
stricken  to  death,  its  inward  strength  van- 
quished, theconntry  impoverished,  and  towns 
ndned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  monaster- 
ies and  chapels  were  counted  by  thousands, 
and  the  priests  aud  monks  by  hundreds  of 
'   ;  and  yet  withal,  to  this  day,  the 


■  [As  the  Kev.  A.  Carrnsco  did  not  arrive  till  aeyer- 
iil  dajB  after  the  opening  of  tbe  Conference,  the  Her. 
Friti  Fliedner,  a  eon  of  the  fonnder  of  the  Deaconess's 
Institute  at  Kaiaerewerth,  delivered  the  following  nd- 
dress  on  Spain,  where  he  bae  been  laboring  for  sever- 
al years  aa  an  evnnEellst,  sent  by  the  German  society 
for  the  eTansellmtlon  of  that  country.— Ed.l 


pride  of  the  Spaniard  remains  -unshaken  in 
the  unity  of  his  faith.  Even  in  the  last  rov- 
olntion  (1868)  the  Komisli  Church  was  for 
retained  as  tbe  State  Church.  It 
was  not  religious  freedom,  it  was  merely  re- 
ligious toUration  which  was  granted,  and  that 
because "  a  Spaniard  might  possibly  wish 

confess  another  Cuth."  This  was  looked 
upon,  however,  only  more  as  a  possibility 
than  a  probability. 

Fnture  events  will  reveal  the  mistakes  of 
Romish  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  will  be  manifest  hereaf- 
ter, if  the  light  is  not  dawning  already,  that 
many  Protestant  hearts  are  beating  in  Spain 
to-day,  aud  that  the  Christian  martyrs  whose 
blood  was  shed  in  preceding  centuries  are 
still  represented  by  their  suceessora.  It  will 
also  become  manifest,  and  that  very  soon, 
that  the  testimony  to  the  truth  which  was 
given  by  Spanish  Protestants  at  tbe  stake 
or  in  the  prison,  and  which  Rome  supposed 
crushed  to  earth,  has  risen  again,  and  that 
its  fruits  have  not  been  lost. 

The  knowledge  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
evangelical  Spauiards,  and  their  crnel  per- 
secution and  suppression,  was  the  occasion 
of  freeing  other  countries  from  the  Romish 
yoke ;  and,  thank  God,  this  testimony  of  the 
martjTB  was  not  in  vain  for  Spain  either. 
After  three  hundred  years,  tbe  fetters  of  re- 
ligious tyranny  are  at  last  broken,  and  wo 
see  at  once  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  falling  on 
good  ground,  germinating,  taking  root,  and 
growing.  The  complaints  of  the  priests 
against  the  present  evangelical  movement 
are  directed  chiefly  against  this  point,  that 
it  is  sought  to  tarnish  the  ancient  fame  of 
Spain.  Tbeir  prudence  requires  that  the 
new  life  should  be  ignored  or  looked  upon 
as  artificially  called  forth  from  without. 
Their  efforts  ate  directed  fo  prove  that 
Spain  atUl  baa  the  right  (o  hear  the  name 
of  a  Romish  country,  and  retain  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  Romish  Church,  whose  head  is 
theP 


But,  if  it  is  not  now  manifest,  it  will  soon 
be  tliat,  even  years  before  the  last  catastro- 
phe which  gave  back  freedom  to  Spain,  ev- 
ery thing  was  prepared  for  a  new  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Neither  English  money, 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  nor  political  lib- 
eralism called  forth  the  present  interest  in 
Protestantism;  these  merely  took  away  the 
last  bars,  which  sooner  or  later  must  have 
yielded  to  the  spiritual  development,  aa  cer- 
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toinly  as  tbo  husk  to  tie  growing  com. 
Wlion  Isabella  was  driven  away,  the  Prot- 
estant Spaniards,  who  had  heen  banished 
for  their  faith,  rettirued.  As  soon  as  Spain 
was  open,  the  workers  stood  ready  to  bow 
and  gather  in  the  harvest  in  their  beloved 
conntry,  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  for  the  sake  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Spain,  then^a  floH,  in  pait  at  least,  al- 
ready white  with  the  harvest — is  a  eonutry 
inviting  to  all  laborers  in  Christ's  eanse, 
find  wo  who  have  been  called  to  it  ask  oar 
Protestant  brethren  to  rejoice  with  hb  ia 
the  prospects  before  ns.  We  do  not  share 
tlie  extravagant  Lopes  of  those  who  expect 
to  see  the  whole  of  Spain  ProtestAut  in  a 
few  years.  A  nation  that  has  been  held 
for  three  centniies  nnder  snch  an  intellect- 
ual and  snch  an  idolatrous  servitude  to 
Rome,  can  not  all  at  onco  be  freed  from  this 
sad  state  and  its  oonseqnences.  But  that, 
along  with  all  this  suporstition  and  infidel- 
ity, a  new  spirit  of  foith  is  moving — that 
even  on  this  seemingly  stony  ground  the 
seed  of  the  Word  has  not  lost  its  power — is 
a  proof  that  this  new  era  of  religions  free- 
dom is  not  offered  to  the  Spaniards  in  vain. 
Many  congregations  are  already  formed 
thronghout  the  whole  country,  and  the 
evangelical  movement  is  a  living  reality, 
and  worthy  the  support  of  Christian  breth- 
ren. The  work  of  evangelization  of  Spain 
Laa  been  hitherto  very  little  known  with 
regard  to  its  inward  nature  and  its  extent. 
With  a  few  ootlines,  we  wOl  endeavor  to 
sketch  the  field  of  work,  the  Christian  work- 
ers, the  hinderances,  and  the  hopes  for  the 

future,  and  we  trust  it  will  become  

and  moie  evident  not  only  how  wel 
hat  how  necessary  the  help  of  Protestant 
Christendom  is  in  Spain. 

Entering  the  Peninsula  from  France, 
pass  through  tlie  Basque  Provinces,  the 
residence  of  the  Carlists,  where,  up  to  this 
day,  very  little  Las  been  done  on  account 
of  the  civil  war,  which  has  there  its  centre. 
The  Basque  Provinces  are  recorded  as  the 
most  bigoted;  the  majority  of  their  inhab- 
itants are  iMurtisans  of  Don  Carlos.  How- 
over,  as  often  as  one  of  our  colporteurs  has 
succeeded  in  penetrating  this  region,  he  has 
had  a  successful  sale  of  Bibles;  and,  though 
called  upon  to  suffer  greatly  from  enmity. 
Las,  nevertheless,  come  back  with  much  en- 
couragement. It  should  never  he  forgotten 
that,  while  the  Carlist  cause  is  pohtica],  it 
has  also  a  religious  bearing,  as  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Carlists  may  come  the 
expulsion  of  Protestantism.  The  neighbor- 
ing province  of  Aragou  is  famous  through 
the  Vi:^n  of  the  Pillar,  whose  worship 
minds  us  of  the  Epiiesian  Diana.  But  a 
was  said  there  iu  the  time  of  Paul  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  grew  mightily  and  pre- 
vailed, so  also  in  Zairagoza  the  Word  Las 
found  soil  and  made  growth.     Not  only  has 


a  small  Protestant  congregation  been  form- 
ed, bnt  tbo  place  of  worship  belonging  to  it, 
situated  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Bomlsh  chnroh, 
is  always  crowded  at  the  hour  of  service. 
Of  course  the  priests  have  tried  every  thin,7 
to  LindertLe  work.  They  have  appointed 
special  prayers  and  processionB  against  the 
Protestauta,  but,  as  always  happens,  they 
have  only  become  instruments  of  directing 
general  attention  and  interest  to  the  Protest- 
ants. A  school  is  connected  with  the  church. 
Then  in  liareelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia, 
already  sis  different  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  eight  schools,  with  hundreds  of 
children  in  attendance.  In  the  neighboring 
island  of  Minorea  there  is  a  congregation 
and  a  school.  Some  mission  stations  are  in 
Burrenndings  of  Bareelona,  and  the  work 
among  the  Catalans  would  have  been  nn- 
bonnded  but  for  the  want  of  workers  and 
Carlist  war.  That  is  the  condition  of 
Protestant  affairs  in  the  East  of  the  Peniii- 

In  the  North  little  has  yet  been  done,  al- 
though this  part  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. The  inhabitants  of  Old  CastUe  are 
the  proud  dcBLifndants  of  Spanish  chivalry, 
among  whom  fidelity,  honor,  frankness,  and 
constancy  have  maintained  tLemselvea  bet- 
ter than  in  the  South.  In  Tallndolid  we 
are  reminded  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Reformation;  immediately  on  entering  the 
town,  one  sees  at  the  side  the  field  wJiere 
the  first  public  aatoSorfe  of  the  Protestants 
took  place,  iu  1559.  There  Autouio  Here- 
zuelo  and  Francis  deVihero  Cazalla  joyfully 
scaled  their  failh  in  the  Ecdcemer  by  death 
in  the  flames.  As  the  Romanists  feared  the 
eloquence  of  the  former,  he  was  gagged ; 
hut  his  glance  was  enough  to  move  his 
young  wife,  Leanor,  who,  from  fear  of  mar- 
tyrdom, had  denied  Ler  faith,  to  recall  her 
word  and  to  give  Ler  strength  to  follow 
him,  later,  with  the  same  courage.  In  the 
same  Yalladolid  the  Gospel  is  cow  preach- 
ed jtLe  people  eagerly  listen  to  the  Word; 
a  small  congregation  has  been  gathered,  and 
a  school  began.  Farther  north,  in  Santan- 
der,  the  American  Board  has  lately  opened 
a  new  station,  and  we  hope  that  its  work 
will  continue  to  spread  in  this  direction. 

In  Madrid  itself  are  four  chapels — two  of 
them  with  audiences  of  ftom  three  hnndred 
to  five  hundred  each,  one  an  English  mission 
station,  and  one  a  Baptist  cliapel.  Then 
farther  south  are  the  stations  in  Camuflas, 
Alicante,  Cartagena,  Granada,  Ciirdoba,  Se- 
vOle,  Icrez,  CMiz,  Huelva,  The  centre  of 
the  South  is  Sevilla,  the  capital  of  Andalu- 
sia, once  the  head-quarters  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  witness  of  the  death  of  many 
martyrs.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  the  iirst 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  evan- 
gelical congregations  of  Spain  was  held  in 
what  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  church,  now 
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bought  by  tbe  Scotch  l)ret]ireii  to  be  an 
evangelical  cbarci.  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween then  and  nowl  There  is  also  an 
Episcopal  mission  in  this  town,  and  schools 
are,  as  in  most  of  these  places,  connected 
with  the  work  of  preaching. 

Surely,  the  field  is  large,  and  few  are  those 
who  work.  The  first  Spaniard  ■who  preach- 
ed the  Word  of  God  in  tUis  centnry  was 
Francisco  Kuet,  bom  iu  Barcelona.  On  a 
jonmey  through  Italy,  as  early  aa  1854,  he 
was  converted  by  the  work  of  Lnigi  di  Sanc- 
tis ;  Jie  came  back  to  hia  country,  preached 
the  Gospel  there,  was  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  be  banished  for  lifit.  He  went 
to  Gibraltar,  where  he  gathered  a  small  con- 
gregation, and,  through  his  iusframentali- 
ty  a  few  yebrs  afterward,  Matamoros  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Be- 
sidesEnet,  there  is  at  workinMadrida  young- 
er Spaniard  (whom,  though  he  has  been  de- 
layed en  route  hither,  we  stiU  hope  to  see 
in  this  Conference  befote  its  adjournment)^ 
Signor  Carrasco-rWho  received  a  good  theo- 
logical edncation  at  Geneva,  and  was  about 
to  finish  his  studies  in  Germany,  when  the 
opening  of  his  country  called  him  hack  for 
immediate  labor.  Cabrera,  formerly  a  Span- 
ish priest,  learned  the  first  word  of  Protest- 
ant doctrine  through  a  Spanish  catechism 
for  children,  printed  in  New  York,  He  was 
for  atime  minister  of  the  Spanish  Church  in 
Gibraltar,  while  Bnct  was  gathering  a  con- 
gregation in  Algiers,  and  is  now  working 
with  great  zea!  and  talent  in  Seville.  Fi- 
nally, I  must  mention  our  Spnnish  mission- 
ary in  Granada,  Jos^Alhama,  formerly  a  hat- 
maker,  but  one  of  the  sincerest  and  most 
Irustworthy  Spanish  laborers.  He  was  in 
prison  with  Matamoros;  then  lived  in  Gib- 
raltar, oil  the  work  of  his  hands,  till  the 
way  opened  to  Lis  country.  His  well-edn- 
oated  daughter  conducts  a  girls'  school,  in 
c  onnectiou  with  her  father's  chapel,  and  n  ight 
schools.  Every  year  some  new  Spanish 
workers  enter  the  field,  part  of  them  pre- 
pared in  the  schools  at  Lausanne,  and  in  the 
school  of  an  American  lady  in  Franco.  But 
we  want  far  more  native  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. From  foreign  countries  we  have  at 
work  in  Spain  two  missionaries  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  two  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  one  Amer- 
ican Baptist,  three  missionaries  from  the 
American  Board,  one  ftom  Switzerland,  one 
English  Methodist,  several  Plymonthists,  the 
English  agents  for  the  Bible  and  Tract  So- 
cieties, and  one  German  missionary. 

This  variety  of  workers  presents  in  itself 
a  great  difficulty  iu  the  work;  still,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  not  only  the  union  among 
them  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  reality, 
but  that  also  the  different  missbn  boards  or 
societies  working  in  Spain  take  much  notice 
of  each  other,  and  acknowledge  the  strength 
which  Cliriafian  nnion  gives  to  the  worL-  of 


evangelization.  We  have  the  enemy  before 
us ;  our  colporteurs  and  our  schools  meet 
occasionally  with  strong  opposition  from  the 
Eomish  clergy,  who  excite  the  people  against 
the  Gospel  messengers.  But  stronger  than 
this  enemy  is  another  one  fighting  against 
the  truth,  that  is,  the  religions  indiffcrent- 
ism,  always  and  everywhere  the  consequence 
ofalongnnrivaledEomish  Church  dominion. 
The  higher  classes  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
fidels ;  they  look  on  true  religion  as  on  an 
old-fashioned  curiosity.  Therefore,  almost 
all  members  of  our  congregations  are  gath- 
ered fiuin  the  poor.  This  presents  another 
difficulty  in  sustaining  the  churches  and 
preochei's.  The  aid  of  onr  foreign  brethren 
has  done  a  great  deal ;  still,  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  more  fully  aa  a  principle  that 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  however  poor  they 
might  be,  must  contribute  according  to  their 
strength  toward  their  own  church  expenses. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
wasted,  for  it  has  broken  down  the  princi- 
ple of  independence,  rather  than  nonrished 
it ;  and  great  caution  should  be  taken  by 
Christian  ftionds  who  administer  any  gifts. 
But  we  are  glad  to  say,  also,  that  the  young 
Spanish  Church  is  now  gradually,  though 
slowly,  moving  toward  the  principle  of  self- 
support.  Some  churches  have  begun  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  membership ;  even 
some  paying  schools  have  been  commenced, 
and  it  is  te  be  hoxied  that  this  system  will 
be  accepted  mor«  generally. 

The  greatest  difficulty  lies,  perhaps,  with 
the  youth  of  our  Spanish  Chui-ch,  and  tlio 
weakness  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  difference 
between  those  who  have  embraced  the  trntli 
for  a  life-long  period  and  those  who  are  young 
children  in  the  futh  makes  itself  very  often 
felt.  But  every  day  of  Christian  experience 
helps  to  diminish  this  defect ;  and  we  all 
know  that  the  Lord,  through  weak  instrn- 
ments,  bnUds  up  his  mighty  kingdom.  Wu 
trust  that  these  young  Christian  soldiers 
wiU  leam  to  fight  for  their  king,  and  te  con- 
quer for  him  yet  many  soula  in  their  native 
country.  For  the  field  is  certainly  a  largo 
one,  and  I  add,  in  the  honest  conviction  of__ 
my  heart,  a  promising  one.  rs^ 

I  have  found  among  the  common  people 
in  Spain  a  great  deal  more  of  religious  sen- 
timent and  a  greater  desire  for  religion,  a 
greater  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousncBS, 
than  I  hove  found  in  Austria  or  Italy.  Af- 
rica, it  has  been  said,  begins  wltJi  the  Pyr- 
enees ;  it  may  not  bo  true  but  iu  a  very  lim- 
ited sense.  But  perhaps  this  standing  afur 
from  the  cnrrent  of  European  civilization 
has  preserved  to  the  Spanish  nations  the 
natural  warmtJi  of  tlieir  religions  sentiment. 
If  we  had  only  the-men  to  sendforth  through- 
out the  whole  country  proclaiming  the  Gos- 
pel, iu  each  town,  in  every  village,  ten,  twen- 
ty, hundreds  would  listen  to  them  with  ea- 
gerness and  rpjoicing. 
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It  is  true-  tlie  political  changes  liave  af- 
fected the  work,  but  hitherto  ooly  to  a,  Tery 
limited  extent.  Tlio  Carliat  war  has  closed 
the  Northern  provinces  liefore  the  political 
revointionB  have  drawn  the  genetiil  atten- 
tion ftom  religious  to  political  matters.  The 
general  uncertainty  hinders  a  good  many 
friends  f^om  helping,  as  they  would  do  un- 
der other  circnmstancea ;  1>ut  these  nearly 
five  years  of  religious  liberty  have  not  Ije 
fruitless.  To  a  large  extent  Protestantism 
haamade  itself  known  in  Spain.  The  Sp» 
iards  have  learned,  t-o  look  on  Protestants  n  t 
aa  "terrible  monsters,  but  as  good,  eame  t 
zealous  men"  —  "who,  perhapa,"it  is  some- 
times heard,  "are  better  Christians  than  w 
ourselves"  —  and  who  care  for  the  educ 
tion  of  the  children,  it  might  be  added,  more 
than  they  themselves  ever  cared  for  it.  Sal 
meron,  the  last  president,  protested  again  t 
Spiun  being  still  called  a  Catholic  country ; 
aud  it  is  true  that  not  only  a  great  part  of 
the  country  is  indifferent  to  religion,  but  that 
there  exists  also  among  the  lower  classes  a 
bittor  hatred  against  the  Chnrch  of  Boiue. 
In  the  last  revolution  in  the  South  they  put 
the  Archbishop  of  Granada  in  prison,  destroy- 
ed some  churches  and  nunneries,  and  the  fa- 
mous processions  of  the  Holy  Week  they  did 
not  dare  to  bring  forward.  Only  in  Val- 
ladoM  the  people  said,  "  Our  Holy  Virgin 
is  republican  too."  They  adorned  her  with 
the  red  cap,  and  carried  her  about.  We  do 
not  require  to  enlai^  on  the  harm  which 
sncb  exercises  must  do  to  religion  in  gener- 
al and  to  the  evangelical  movement  in  par- 
ticular. But  we  would  do  wrong  to  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  country  merely  by  these 
manifestations.  The  nnsettled  state  is  not 
simply  the  fault  of  the  Republic ;  it  received 
that,  along  with  the  finaucial  troubles  and 
the  CarUst  tebelliou,  as  a  sad  inheritance 
from  its  predecessors.  It  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  pride  of  the  Carlists  would  swell 
on  the  departure  of  the  king,  and  also  that 
their  means  would  be  increased.  Bnt,  if 
they  had  any  real  strength,  they  would  long 
ere  this  have  been  at  the  gates  of  Madrid. 
We  will  not  forecast  the  future,  and  less  still 
of  tliat  strange  country  where,  as  the  great 
English  statesman,  Pitt,  said,  two  times  two 
is  not  always  four — that  is,  where  the  most 
accurate  calculations  prove  to  be  false.  But 
we  must  confess  that  all  the  disturbances 
hitherto  have  not  hindered  the  work  of 
evangelization  nor  affected  it  in  a  serious 
manner;  and  therefore  we  are  Justified  in 
not  waiting  for  the  political  or  social  condi- 


tion of  the  country  to  become  settled  before 
we  go  on  with  onr  evangelization  work. 
Whatever  government  be  established,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  religious  liberty,  al- 
ready won,  cau  ever  be  withdrawn  again. 

The  Whole  tendency  of  Spanish  politics 
has  been  toward  a  separation  between 
Chnrch  and  State — i.  e.,  a  disestablishment 
fth  Ch  rch  f  R  m  When  the  Govern- 
t  mid  th  1  us  tolerance  in  regard 
t  th  hur  by  I  reality,  it  extended 
th  m  t  th  h  p  t'ils,  infirmaries,  aud 
b  It        t  t  t  So  now  not  only 

th  se      m  tim     w  U-eadowed  hospitals 
th    wn    p      t  dy  brethren  in  the 

faith  b  t  th  y  m  y      ter  without  fear  of 
torm     t  d       th  ir  death-beds  by  the 
!ig         f      t      m    f  those  4ho  compass 
land       I  se    t    m  k      ne  proselyte,  as  was 
ly  ft       th      nse.     Measures  axo 

also  tafeeu  to  prevent  extreme  unction  he- 
^  administered  to  any  one  against  his  own 
wUl  when  in  an  unconscious  state.      The 
clergyman  has  free  admittance  to  the  mom- 
of  his  congregation,  and  when  necessa- 
ry  can,  with  their  consent,  remove  them,  and 
place  them  nnder  other  care.    That  is  cer- 
tainly all  we  can  wish,  and  more  tlian  we 
hoped  to  attain.     It  is  true  we  have  iu 
Spain  as  yet  very  few  churches  or  chapels, 
id  only  two  in  Seville  aud  one  in  Terez  are 
ir  property. 

Our  field  of  labor  in  Spain  is  newer  than 
that  of  our  brethren  iu  Italy,  the  Wal- 
denses,  who  have  found  helping  hands  to 
build  them  churches,  and  who  possess  a  the- 
ological seminary.  But,  as  we  are  younger, 
I  trust  we  will  grow  faster,  for  our  field  of 
labor  is  a  most  hopeful  one. 

I  therefore,  very  thankful  tlint  from 
America  has  come  an  ofFeruf  help  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  seminary  for  Protestant  preachers 
'    Spain.   What  Spain  most  needs  is  earnest, 
:ll-educatedevangelical preachers.  Asemi- 
iiary  is  an  ui^nt  necessity,  and  the  sooner 
can  be  established  the  better.     Perhaps 
DC  of  those  who  attend  this  meeting  feel 
much  the  want  of  Christian  union  among 
the  evangelical  brethren  as  we  in  isolated 
Spain— the  extreme  of  Europe.     We  return 
gladdened  to  onr  lonely  missionary  posts, 
strengthened  by  the  sight  and  the  eiijoy- 
inent  God  has  given  us  here;  bnt  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  all  of  you  will  accompany 
us  with  ardent  prayers,  remembering  us  at 
the  mercy-seat,  as  we,  in  our  yonng  church- 
es, remember  you,  and  petition  for  your  con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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EELIGION  IN  GREECE. 

E  Eev.  MICHAEL  D.  KALOPOTHAKES,  M.D.,  Athens. 


In  attempting  to  spoafc  of  Greece  after  tlie 
delegates  of  great  nations,  I  feel  quite  em- 
batrasaBil  by  tlie  thonght  of  how  small  a 
coDDtry  Greece  is,  in  comparisoa  irith  the 
eKtensivo  countries  of  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  the  small  importance 
placed  upon  her  on  this  account. 

Yet  importance  and  influence  do  not  al- 
ways depend  on  the  great  and  the  rich  of 
this  world.  Greece  has  demonstrated  it  in 
old  times,  and  I  hope  that  in  time  to  come, 
also,  she  will  not   bo  unimportant  in  the 

If  we  believe  iu  Providence,  we  can  not 
but  see  that  Greece  is  destined  to  play  some 
important  part  in  the  destinies  of  nations. 
The  taet  that  she  alone  is  permitted  as  a 
tmtiott  to  survive  the  mighty  revolutions,  vi- 
cissitudes, and  trials  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years — revolutions  which  swept  away 
the  mighty  empires  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Rome  from  the  fiwe  of  the  earth— and 
the  other  ilict,  which  Las  no  parallel  in  the 
world's  histoiy,viz.,  that  her  language  from 
the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day — a 
period  of  more  than  three  thousand  years — 
never  ceased  to  be  a  living,  spoken  language, 
in  hues  adapted  to  times  and  circumstances, 
can  not  £M1  to  impress  every  thoaghtful  mind 
with  the  idea  that  even  Greece,  abused  and 
misrepresented  as  she  has  I>een  by  all  as 
the  nest  of  brigands  and  the  source  of  vice, 
has  yet  a  mission  to  perform  on  the  earth. 

With  the  Greeks  yoa  can  not  dispense  as 
long  as  you  continue  to  study  the  writings 
of  tiieir  immortal  ancestors,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  a  nation.  They  are  like 
the  blood  upon  the  hey :  you  may  scrnb  it, 
you  may  wash  it,  yet  you  can  not  oblitera(« 
it — it  is  there.  The  only  thing  yon  can  do 
is  to  help  those  who  are  laboring  for  their 
spiritual  regeneration,  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  from  which 
they  have  departed,  to  the  faith  which  you 

In  reference  t<i  the  state  of  religio 
Greece,  I  say  what  my  brother  from  Italy  has 
said,  viz.,  that  it  is  very  low,  even  among 
the  best  of  its  adherents ;  and  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals have  to  contend  not  only  against  er- 
ror, ignorance,  and  infidelity,  as  is  the  case 
in,  other  nominally  Christian  lands,  but  also 
against  a  greater  obstaole — the  strong  feel- 
ing of  union  of  church  and  nationality,  oT; 
rather,  race. 


This  feeling  is  so  strong  that  both  those 
who  believe  in  all  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church,  and  those  who  care 
nothing  abont  either,  unite  hand  iu  hand  in 
upholding  the  Church. 

Consequently,  he  who  departs  from  this 
form  of  faith  is  regarded  as  an  outcast, 
worse  than  Judas  himself.  If  he  is  an  of- 
ficer under  tbo  Government,  he  has  to  lose 
his  situation;  if  he  is  a  teacher, he  can  not 
hold  his  place.  If  it  happens  to  bo  an  un- 
married female,  she  mus  the  risk  of  re- 
maining so  all  her  life.  And  so  in  ail  other 
spheres  of  life.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
influence  this  lalse  notion  esirts  among  the 
Greeks. 

Yet,  grtat  as  are  these  obstacles  against 
which  the  Evangelical  Greeks  have  to  con 
tend,  light  is  spreading  am  ing  the  people 
from  various  quarters  and  through  \anou8 
channels ,  and  I  wieh  here  to  thank  Br  An 
derson  for  sending  missionaries  to  my  conn 
try,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  money  and 
labor  which  have  been  expended  in  that  mis- 
sion fleld  for  years,  with  apparently  small  or 
no  results  at  all,  have  not  been  without  some 

Few  and  despised  as  the  Evnngehcal  Greek 
citizens  are,  they  have  not  shrunk  from  this 
noble  combat,  but  entered  upon  it  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  any  thing  to  interfere 
with  their  object — determined  to  fight  the 
good  fight  of  the  Gospel  till  tliey  see  its  glo- 
rious light  shine  in  its  full  splendor  over 
the  whole  land. 

God  has  thus  far  enabled  them  to  estab- 
lish only  one  church — a  church  which,  in 
spite  of  its  smallness  and  insignificance,  has 
caused  the  Mother  Church  a  groat  deal  of 
anxiety,  and  made  her  cry  ont  and  demand 
its  extermination. 

Thanks  to  God  for  tho  liberal,  enhghten- 
cd,  and  high-minded  men  who  have  govern- 
ed the  country  for  the  last  ten  years— men 
who  are  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times 
iu  which  we  live,  and  the  true  interests  of 
our  nation.  To  them,  as  weli  ns  to  tho 
healthy  tone  of  some  of  the  press  and  of 
the  enlightened  portion  of  the  people,  the 
Evangelicals  are  Indebted  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  rights  in  spite  of  the  de- 
mands of  a  persecuting  Church.  To  them 
we  are  Indebted,  under  God,  for  all  the  good 
that  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  through 
our  various  publications  and  the  distiibution 
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of  the  Bible  througlioiit  the  land.  Tbtough 
our  nowepapera  we  nre  enabled  to  Tisit  more 
tban  four  tbousnod  homes,  and  our  Bible 
colporteare  place  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of 
many  thousands  more. 

When  1  think  over  the  past,  and  remem- 
ber that  in  1858  few  or  no  copies  of  the 
Word  of  God  were  sold,  and  6C«  now  that 
more  than  three  thousand  are  disposed  of 
in  various  forms  among  the  Greeks,  I  take 


courage  in  the  midst  of  my  trials,  and  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  off  wlien  the  GreekB 
too  will  return  to  their  old  allegiance^ 
even  to  their  primitive  Christianity, 

We  have  many  merchant  princes  all  over 
the  world — inany  educated  and  scholarly 
men — many  thrifty  and  enterprising  youth ; 
but  Tve  want  pious  merchants,  pious  schol- 
ars, pious  young  men,  and  tlien  you  will  see 
what  f  ho  Greeks  can  do. 
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By  1 


E  Rev.  ROBERT  MURRAY,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


What  a.ra  wo  doing  for  Christ  in  tlie  Brit- 
ish North  American  Provineest  Tlio  coun- 
tries comprebended  tinder  this  desigufttion 
extend  from  the  cold  and  stormy  banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  snnny  slopes  and  pic- 
turesque fiords  of  British  Columbia,  and  in- 
clnde  a  region  grand  enough  to  he  the  seat 
of  a  great  empire.  But  thongh  we  have  ter- 
ritory vast  as  tliat  of  the  "  Great  Repnblic  " 
itself,  we  can  a»  j-et  Least  of  only  one-tenth 
of  your  population. 

But  what  think  onr  four  millions  of  Christ, 
or  what  arc  they  doing  for  Christ  t  What  is 
their  attitnde  toward  him  and  his  GospelT 

1.  There  ore  at  least  fifty  thousand  In- 
dians, who  ate  nominally  as  well  as  really 
heathen,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  Chris- 

9.  There  are  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand,  or  over  one-third  of  our  popnla- 
tion,  who  are  Roman  Catholics. 

3.  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  who, 
among  ns,  are  practically  identical,  number 
eight  thousand. 

4.  Persons  professing  to  bo  Deists,  Infi- 
dels, Atheists,  or  withont  creed,  nnmtier  Bis 
thousand 

5.  Evangelical  Christians  nnmbei  twt 
million  fitty-Bis  thousand,  and  are  subdi 
vided  as  follows 

Metbodtets  990  OW 

Ftesbytertaus  BSl  OOO 

Cburcb  of  Eugbud 
Baptists 


aswto 
CongregallomiUsts  "i  000 

Nearly  two  third'*  then,  of  onr  popnlition 
are  at  least  nominally  on  the  side  of  Cbnet 
as  opposed  to  Antichrist  and  to  heathenism 
and  infidelity. 

Onr  clergy  of  all  denominations  number 
four  thousand  seven  hundred.  Wonld  that 
all  were  tme  soldiers  of  the  Cioss  — true 
successors  of  the  Apostles !  Alas!  one-tliird 
look  to  the  Pope  as  their  Head  and  Lord, 
while  others,  of  whom  better  things  might 
be  expected,  r^eet  the  name  "Protestant," 
aud  turn  their  faces  in  the  direction  of  tho 
great  apostasy. 

In  one  province,  that  of  Quebec,  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  Chnrch  is  overwhelmingly 
dominant,  and  intrenched  In  the  hearts  aud 
traditions  of  the  people.  In  three  other 
provinces — Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Manitoba — she  is  so  strong  as 
(I  anxiety  to  the  fi-iends  of  liberty 


and  education.  In  Quebec,  RomaDism  is 
practically  if  not  legally  "the  Established 
Chnrch."  The  French  mind  seems  to  be  al- 
most wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  to  be 
directed,  molded,  or  frozen  np  as  he  wills. 
Tho  land  is  tased  to  bnild  and  keep  up  par- 
ish clmrches  all  over  the  country — huge 
structures,  at  nine  miles  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  clergy  are  paid  by  a  compulsory 
tax ;  aud  Romanism  is  also  taught  at  tho 
public  expense  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
estimated  tliat  nearly  one-third  of  the  land- 
ed property  in  the  great  Province  of  Quebec 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and 
their  accnmulations  ate  going  on  with  in- 
creasing rapidity.  Hence,  the  political  and 
social  power  of  Rome  in  Lower  Canada  is 
enormous.  Politicians  have  found  out  that 
it  is  profitable  to  do  the  bidding  of  an  or- 
ganization thna  great  and  sfiong,  and  that 
at  least  promises  to  give  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  to  those  that  fell  down  aud  wor- 

Happily,  there  are  signs  of  day-break 
in  this  long-benighted  province.  The  old 
world-wide  struggle  between  Gallicauism 
and  Ultxamontanism  has  raged  with  ex- 
treme bitterness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Churcb 
for  many  years.  Bishop  against  bishop  and 
priest  against  priest  is  a  spectacle  not  often 
witnessed  on  this  continent.  How  the  bat- 
tle is  to  end  we  can  not  yet  say;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  latest  victories  have 
been  achieved  by  the  Gallieans.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  development  of  Romanism  all 
over  the  worid  is  in  the  direction  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  it  seems  most  probable  that; 
later,  the  Jesuits  of  Montreal  will 
the  Archbishop  of  the  Seminariste 
of  Quebec.  It  must  be  recorded  that  Galile- 
an and  Ultramontane  alike  make  common 
cause  in  Canada  against  the  Gospel,  against 
all  evangelistic  efforts. 

Mission  work  among  the  Freueh  Roman 
Catholics  has  been  attended  with  marked 
success.  Home  missionaries  and  colportenrs, 
cvangeliste  aud  catechists,  traverse  the  comi- 
try,  scatteiiug  the  Wordof  Life.  Seldom  a 
week  passes  without  some  result  being  noted. 
Sometimes  they  come  in  tens  and  twenties 
to  join  the  Evangelical  Church.  Converts, 
however,  very  often  seek  to  escape  from  the 
petty  but  malignant  and  trying  persecutions 
of  their  old  ftiends  and  neighbors,  by  fleeing 
for  refuge  nnder  the  ample  folds  of  the  "  Stars 
and  Stripes."   TJiis  acconnta,  to  an  apprecia- 
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Lie  estent,  for  the  very  large  emigration  of 
ITrencli  Canadians  to  tlie  United  States. 

In  Ontario,  as  in  Now  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Romisii  Church  is  less  strong  and 
formidaWe.  Her  adherents  are  largely  Irish 
or  oflrish  descent, andthey  cling  to  theirfaith 
with  characteristic  tenacity.  The  priesthood 
have  secured  separate  schools  for  their  adher- 
ents in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Newfound- 
land ;  and  they  are  pressing  for  similar  priv- 
ileges in  Hova  Scotia,  New  Bronswick,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island— as  they  are  in  those 
United  States,  The  world-wide  hattle  of 
Borne  against  popular  edncation  is  fought 
among  ns  with  nnrelenting  determination. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  foe  tend  powerfully  to 
unite  Protestants  of  all  shades  in  closer  bonds 
of  unity. 

In  all  the  Provinces  there  are  missionary 
operations  carried  on  among  the  Soman  Catii- 
olic8,wJthsomemeasareof  snccesa.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  Church  of  Kome  is  not  making 
progress  among  ns.  Her  influence  is  rather 
on  the  wane.  She  boasts  of  occasional  con- 
verts from  Protestantism ;  but  her  losses  are 
tenfold  greater  than  her  gains.  Her  political 
inflnonce-— a  sort  of  power  in  which  she  traf- 
fics, and  for  which  she  ej^rly  plots  and  plans 
— is  not  increasing;  though  it  mnst  he  con- 
fessed that  the  united  action  which  she  can 
secure  on  the  part  of  her  voters  sometimes 
renders  her  dangerons  to  the  liberty  of  the 
conntry. 

The  most  numerons  group  of  the  great 
Protestant  family  are  the  Methodists.  On- 
tario and  Newfoundland  have  been  the  chief 
scenes  of  their  evangelistic  triumphs,  while 
they  have  been  active  and  successful  in  all 
the  Provinces.  Tme  to  its  genius  and " 
tory,  Methodism  has  gone  forth  among  the 
poor  and  the  outcast,  and  lias  gathered  a 
nohle  harvest  of  sonls.  Once  the  Church 
of  the  poor,  it  is  now  rich,  and  strong,  and 
influential,  as  auy  other  denomination ;  and 
its  evangelistic  efforts  are  carried  on  with 
unflagging  zeal.  It  has  well-endowed  and 
well-eqnlpped institutions  for  traiuiugyoung 
ministers.  Its  membership  is  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  in  the  grace  of  liberality. 

The  Presbyterians  are  almost  e([nally  nu- 
merous with  the  Methodists.  They  have 
five  institutions  for  training  the  rising  min- 
istry, and  there  are  about  eight  hundred  pas- 
toral charges,  supplied  by  about  sis  hundred 
ministers.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
engaged  in  foreign  missions,  and  at  present 
they  snpport  missions  in  China,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  in  Trinidad. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  among 
ns  is  still  called  the  "  Chureh  of  England," 
and  is  in  close  sympathy  with  the  parent 
Church.  At  one  time  it  was  the  "Estab- 
lished Chnrch"  in  neai-ly  all  the  Provinces, 
and,  though  now  free  from  state  connection, 
its  influence  and  power  are  not  by  any  means 
ed.     Ritualism  widely  prevails  within 


its  pale,  and  is  diligently  fostered  by  some 
of  the  bishops.  Stillthere  are  faithfiJ  evan- 
gelical bishops;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  with 
a  large  m^ority  of  the  laity,  abhor  the  mock- 
popery  of  the  Ritualists.  In  spite  of  Ritnal- 
'  1  spite  of  efforts  tfl  introduce  "  Confes- 
and  to  draw  closer  to  the  Chnreh  of 
Rome,  there  can  nowhere  be  found  firmer 
Protestants,  more  zealous  evangelists,  or 
consistent  advocates  and  supporters 
of  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
than  in  onr  branch  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  worst  omen  is  that  the  official  propa- 
gandisra  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  error.  All 
or  uearly  all  the  recruits  of  whom  Rome  can 
boast  pass  downward  through  the  "easy  de- 
ent"  of  Ritualism. 

The  Baptists  are  numerous  in  Ontario  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Throughout  the  whole  of  their 
history  they  have  been  distinctly  evangelical 
and  evangelistic.  They  are  energetically  en- 
gaged in  equipping  their  higher  educational 
iustitntions  and  in  adding  to  the  number  of 
theirmissionaries  at  home  and  abroad.  With- 
the  past  few  days  the  Baptists  of  the  mar- 
itime Provinces  have  sent  forth  nine  mission- 
establish  a  new  mission  in  South- 
eastern Asia. 

Tlie  Lutherans  and  Congregationalists 
have  their  chief  strength  in  Ontario.  The 
former,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  not  increase 
very  rapidly,  German  immigration  not  be- 
ing large  in  onr  direction.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists are  always  found  ready  for  every 
good  work  in  connection  with  their  evangel- 
ical brethren  of  other  denominations. 

LJnitarianism  and  Universalism  are  among 
but  feeble  and  stnnted  exotics,  drawing 
life  mainly  from  New  England,  We  have 
eight  hundred  Swedenborgians,  and  a  few 
Deists,  Atheists,  Mormons,  and  Mohammed- 
ans; bnt  they  wield  no  influence,  and  are 
not  increasing. 

The  most  formidable  foe  of  living  Chris- 
tianity among  us  is  not  Deism  or  Atheism, 
or  any  form  of  Infidelity,  bat  the  nominally 
Christian  Ch  arch  of  Rome.  All  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations,  recognizing  this 
fact,  have  established  special  missions  for 
the  beneflt  of  Romanists.  These  missions 
are  to  be  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Ontario,  hut  chiefly  in  Quebec, 
where  the  power  of  Rome  is  greatest — where, 
in  fact,  we  have  a  new  France,  without  the 
Eevolation  of  1789. 

The  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society, 
supported  by  all  evangelical  denominations 
throughout  Canada,  is  doing  a  remarkable 
work  in  Quebec,  gathering  together,  in  scores 
of  dififerent  places,  the  nuclei  of  evangelical 
French  churches,  scattering  precious  seed 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field,  and 
reaping  here  aud  there  a  bounteous  harvest. 
Educational  institutions  are  also  kept  up  for 
the  special  benefit  of  Froucli  Canadian  youth, 
and  these  have  been  productive  of  valuable 
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reaulfcs,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  breakiug  down 
the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people,  anil 
tlma  preparing  a  way  for  the  Gospel  message. 
A  Fi-ench  Canadian  Church  is  being  formed 
— a  not  unworthy  daughter  of  the  Evangel- 
ioal  Church  of  Prance.  All  the  churches 
liave  home  mission  enterprises,  to  which  they 
devote  much  attention ;  they  follow  their 
children  to  the  lonely  forests,  to  the  fertile 
prairies,  to  the  fiahing-stations  on  the  shores 
of  the  stormy  sea.  Your  hardy  fishermen, 
your  adventurers,  miners,  and  foresters,  reap 
with  us  the  benefit  of  these  enterprises. 

Missions  to  the  Indians  are  sustained  by 
all  the  leading  denominations.  Only  a  few 
weeks  (^o  one  hundred  and  fifty  converts 
were  baptized  in  the  far  West.  These  In- 
dian missions  have  existed  for  many  years 
in  nearly  all  the  Provinces,  and  with  hope- 
ful results.  We  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
our  Indians,  and  they  are  thus  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  Christianity.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  pioneers  in  this  work.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  their  case  this  drawback,  that  their 
teaching  of  the  Indians  has  been  of  extreme- 
ly little  value,  the  Jesuits  leaving  the  wild 
roving  children  of  the  forest  as  they  found 
them.  Protestant  missionaries  nniformty 
carry  with  them  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
instruction  in  Bible  knowledge,  and  in  the 
arts  of  life.  They  endeavor  to  make  their 
converts  good  citizens  as  well  as  good  Chris- 
tians ;  in  truth,  the  one  implies  the  other. 

Missions  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  lands 
have  been  established,  as  we  have  noted,  by 
t.lie  Presbyterians  and  Baptists.  The  Wes- 
leyans,  and  Episcopalians,  and  ludependents 
send  aid  to  missionary  societies  in  Great 
Britain.  Sixteen  missionaries  sent  forth  to 
Iieatlien  lands  are  snpported  by  the  Presby- 
terians, and  nine  by  the  Baptists. 

Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationaliats, 
Evangelical  Episcopalians,  and  Piesbyteri- 
ans  are  ever  ready  to  nnite  in  every  good 
work,  in  city  missions,  homo  missions,  col- 
port^,  and  ttaet  distribution.  In  ofibrts 
to  disseminate  a  pure  religious  literature  we 
follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

The  great  and  good  men  teach  at  our  fire- 
sides who  preach  and  teach  in  New  York 
and  in  Iiondon,  The  printed  page  carries 
its  message  to  our  loneliest  hamlets.  And  if 
we  receive  firom  the  United  States  onr  Uui- 
versalism  andUuitarianism,  onr  Swedenbor- 
giauism  and  oiu  Spiritualism,  our  shreds  of 
Mormonism  and  tags  of  Materialism,  we  also 
share  far  mote  abundantly  in  the  mighty 
and  beneficent  flood  of  Christian  literature 
issuing  from  your  great  tract  societies  and 
from  many  of  yonrprivate  publishing  houses. 
We  can  not  live  without  yon;  there  is  no 
religious  movement  among  you  but  tells 
upon  us  for  good  or  for  evil— ^mainly,  I  be- 
lieve, for  good. 


Our  religious  and  ecclesiastical  life,  like 
our  political  and  social  life,  is  powerililly 
affected  by  currents  of  thought  and  influ- 
ence that  come  upon  us  every  hour  Scorn  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  firom 
Great  Britain  on  the  other.  We  are  a 
strongly  conservative  people,  and  to  some 
est«ut  we  assimilate  the  food  that  comes 
from  abroad.  In  all  things  we  are  not  quitii 
so  American  as  the  United  States,  nor  are 
we  quite  so  English  and  Scottish  as  onr  fii- 
therland.  May  we  not  yet  be  recognized— 
or,  let  mc  say,  may  we  not  justify  for  our- 
selves a  place  as  intermediary  and  eclectic, 
standing  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  endeavoring  to  choose  and  seize  what 
is  best  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  t  Our  dream 
rnns  in  this  direction. 

Within  the  last  four  years  nearly  the 
whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  many  other  pai-ttt 
of  the  Dominion,  were  visited  with  revivals 
of  very  great  power.     In  Cape  Breton  whole! 


gale  from  heaven,  and  for  a  time  every  thing 
was  forgotten  but  the  one  thing  needful. 
Mnltitudes  were  added  to  the  Chnrah,  and 
BufBcieut  time  has  elapsed  to  prove  Uiat  the 
conversions  were  genuine,  and  that  much 
fruit  has  been  gath  red  1  G  d  R  f  h 
ing  and  copious  sh  rs  ha  lall  n  1 
are  falling  still,  in  N  wf  n  dlnnd  and  1 
er  Provinces.     WTi  n  re        1  th    b»i 

the   hearts  of  you      h      h       w     feel  tl 
quickened  pulsation  h  re   th     b 

efit. 

The  mass  of  out  pop  1  n  t  t  w  th 
speet  the  ordinances  and  ministers  of  relig- 
ion, and  attend  public  worship  of  some  kind. 
Few,if  any,  of  our  cities  are  large  enough  to 
present  the  deplorable  scenes  of  home  hea- 
thenism and  wretchedness  which  are  wit- 
nessed elsewhere.  Nearly  the  whole  of  our 
popnlation  is  nominally  connected  with 
some  religions  denomination.  In  some  of 
the  leading  Protestant  churehes  family  wor- 
ship is  almost  nnivexsal.  The  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  day  is  guarded  with  care  in  all 
Protestant  sections  of  the  country. 

Nearly  all  Protestant  denominations  have 
kept  pace,  within  the  past  ten  years,  with 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  all  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
tase  in  the  spirit  of  responsibility  and 
self-reliance.  The  average  of  contributions 
for  religious  objects  has  increased  more  than 
flfliy  per  cent,  in  t«n  yenra. 

The  several  branches  of  tba  Methodist 
family  and  of  the  Presbyterian  family  are 
hopefully  negotiating  for  union.  TheChurolt 
of  England,  also,  is  consolidating  her  forces 
in  the  different  previncos  under  a  central 
nuthoritj-.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  our 
people  are  alive  to  the  redintegrating  tend- 

*  s  of  the  time.  All  the  Evangelical 
Chnrches  live  side  by  side  in  pence  and 
lirotheriy  love.     Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  hear 
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the  tarsli  notes  of  internecine  strife.  De- 
nominational jealonsieis  and  bitterness  are 
ffiving  way  to  Christian  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness. The  power  of  tbo  Chnrch  of  Rome 
is  so  great,  the  craft  of  her  agents  is  so 
inarlied,  her  aims  are  so  destrnetive  of  all 
that  is  good,  her  spirit  is  so  coldly  and  inso- 
lently isolative,  that  the  followers  of  Christ 
teel  cionstrained  to  draw  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  to  save  their  strength  to  repel 
the  assanlts  of  a  commou  foe. 

We  have  before  us  problems  ■which  you 
have  solved,  or  are  successfuily  solving.  We 
Itavo  amighty  citadel  of  superstition  among 
ue;  we  have  a  vast  country  to  reclaim  and 
possess  for  our  Master.  In  order  to  saccess 
\vo  need  all  the  inimitable  good  qualities  of 
onr  friends  in  Christ  on  both  sides  of  the 
Kca ;  we  need  the  conservatism  and  sobriety 


of  the  Old,  with  the  amazing  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  adaptability  of  the  New  World. 
Every  year  a  parable  is  acted  under  onr 
eyes  which  may  soon  be  realized  in  onr  re- 
ligious history.  lu  early  spring-time  onr, 
great  rivers  are  bound  in  mighty  fetters  of 
ice — cold,  remorseless,  invulnerable.  How- 
vain  all  hnman  agency  to  undo  tliose  fet- 
ters! The  warm  south  wind  comes;  the 
breath  of  heaven  comes,  and  witli  it  the 
day  of  liberation.  The  waters  waken,  rise, 
swell,  rush  with  ever-inorenaing  force  till 
they  become  irresistible.  Wliat  no  power  on 
earth  could  accomplish,  no  power  on  earth 
can  now  withstand.  The  fetters  forged  in 
the  chill  darkness  of  a  past  winter  are  all 
bnrst  asunder  and  swept  out  into  the  sea. 
This  parable  is,  we  hope  about  to  bo  acted 
in  our  history. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

By  the  Kev.  WILLIAM  SIUKKAY,  JALMOUTtr,  Jamaica. 


There  are  special  reasoiiB  wby  tlio  state 
of  religion  in  the  West  ludies  should  deep- 
ly interest  the  Christiau  people  botli  of  Eii- 
I'ope  and  America.  The  great  bulk  of  tUo 
property,  landed  and  personal,  of  those  rich 
and  beautiful  islands,  is  owned  by  men  rep- 
resenting almost  every  race  and  language 
of  botli  continents — Roman,  Celtic,  Tentou- 
ic,  Scandiuavian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo- 
Amoricau.  They  are  your  brethren,  attract- 
ed thither  by  the  spirit  of  legitimate  enter- 
prise, the  love  of  gain,  or  the  nobler  desire 
to  do  good  and  be  a  blessing  to  their  mnch- 
suffering  fellow-men.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  those  islands,  however, 
are  people  imported  from  the  realm  of  hea- 
thendom— Afrioana  and  Asiatics,  and  their 
descendants  — men,  women,  and  little  chil- 
dren, whose  unrequited  toil  for  generations 
had  gone  to  enrich  the  superior  races  that 
held  them  in  bondage,  bot  who  are  now, 
with  one  imp<irt.ant  exception,  in  the  fall  en- 
joyment of  civil  freedom;  and,  better  still, 
the  numher  is  daily  increasing  of  those  who 
are  made  free  with  the  litierty  wherewith 
Christ  makes  his  people  free. 

Cuba  and  Jamaica  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  West  Indies  as  a  whole, 
as  regards  the  possession  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  and  the  progress  of  evangelical 
religion — the  former  representing  the  scan- 
tiest amount  of  liberty  and  the  lowest  type 
of  religion;  the  latter,  the  amplest  liberty, 
both  civil  and  religious,  with  the  greatest 
progress  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  Under  the  first  class 
may  be  placed  with  Cuba,  Hayti,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  the  smaller  French  and  Spanish 
islands;  under  the  second  with  Jamaica, 
Barbados,  Autign a,  Trinidad,  the  remaining 
British  islands,  tiie  Dutch  islands,  and  St. 
Tliomas. 

In  all  the  islawls,  except  Cnba,  some  evan- 
geUeal  miasiouaiies  are  laboring  among  the 
population. 

Cnba,  with  an  area  of  over  50,000  square 
miles,  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000,  the 
wealthiest,  and  in  other  respects  the  most 
importAut  of  all  the  West  Indian  islauds, 
is  without  a  single  evangelical  missionary. 
Eomauism  is  the  only  religion  tolerated.  No 
one  can  hold  property  there  without  first 
acknowledging  in  writing  that  he  is  au 
"  Apostolical  Soman  Catholic."  Men  offen- 
der consciences  often  leave  out  the  word  Ro- 
man, and  the  omission  is  readily  winked  at 


if  the  person  in  question  bo  wealtby  and  in 
favor  with  those  in  authority. 

There  is  not  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  whole 
island,  and  the  week-day  schools  are  few 
and  far  between.  While  the  number  of  free 
children  between  the  age  of  5  and  15  years 
is  over  100,000,  only  about  9082  attoml 
school,  and  of  this  sniall  number  only  about 
1000  are  colored  or  black.  Morality  and  re- 
ligion, like  education,  are  at  a  very  low  ebb 
indeed.  Unbelief,  immorality  of  the  gross- 
est kind,  with  iiynstice,  corruption,  and 
crnelty,  unchallenged  and  nnrebuked,  uni- 
versally abound  and  dominate  the  whole  isl- 
and. The  only  sign  of  Christianity  in  this 
so-called  Cluistinu  island  is  the  cross  on  the 
churches,  and  the  mass  irreverently  hurrie<l 
over  by  priests  who  are  impatieut  to  get 
through  their  irksome  task,  that  they  may 
hasten  to  the  more  congenial  cock-figlit,  or 
some  other  low  and  brutal  pastime.  Dnring 
public  woi'ship  all  seem  intent  on  showing, 
by  their  nndisguised  levity  and  disrespect, 
that  tliey  have  neither  faith  nor  reverence, 
no  fear  of  God,  or  any  respect  for  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  successors  of  Christ's  apos- 
tles. And  no  wonder;  the  priests  themselves, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  exlnbit  the  moat 
painful  picture  of  all-prevailing  demorali- 
zing unbelief.  The  coniitry  curates  can  only 
i>e  matched  by  those  of  mediieval  times,  and 
may,  as  a  class,  I>e  set  down  as  examples  of 
all  that  is  corrupt  and  disgusting  in  low  and 
brutal  vice. 

There  sue  one  hnndred  and  forty-nine 
churches  on  the  island,  with  a  chnroh  reve- 
nue of  £130,000  sterling;  but  with  all  this 
outward  show  and  expenditure  there  is  no  ex- 
pounding of  the  Word  of  God,  no  preaching 
or  even  reading  of  the  Gospel,  no  attempts 
to  check  the  course  of  vice  or  lead  the  per- 
ishing into  the  way  of  life,  ito  attempts  to 
administer  the  consolations  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  as  is 
done  in  Protestant,  or  even  in  other  Roman 
Catholic  conutries.  Wide-spread,  indeed  al- 
most universal,  unbelief  is  tiie  result.  The 
educated  Cubans  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  "Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"by  M.Kenan,  than 
with  the  inimitable  record  of  the  same  glo- 
rious life  by  the  inspired  evangelists. 

The  notion,  however,  that  the  Cubans  arn 
naturally  worse,  more  skeptical  or  ignobl.i 
than  other  races  or  peoples,  is  not  to  be 
ciitcrtained  for  a  moment.  Tliey  are  only 
what  the  malign  monster  of  tyranny,  civil, 
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I'cli^oue,  aud  social,  Las  made  tlicni.  Tlit 
political  despotism  of  once  powerful,  al  way: 
tiuintical  and  cruel,  and  now  decrepit,  old 
Spain;  the  still  more  relentless  tyranny  of 
papal  Rome,  ivliich— herself  unable  to  sup- 
ply tlie  hculiug  balm,  the  life-sustaining  ali- 
ment, the  living,  reflreslilng,  renovating  spir- 
itual drink,  for  tbe  lack  of  which  genera- 
tion after  generation  ofthe  poor  Cubans  mis- 
erably perished — evermore  has  stood  a  jeal- 
ous, watchful  sentinel,  gnai'diug  every  ave- 
nue by  -whioh  otliers,  more  enhghtened  and 
more  pitiful,  might  convey  to  the  famishiug 
Kons  and  daughters  of  the  fair  Queen  of  tlie 
Antilles  the  light,  tbe  nourishment,  and  the 
healing  they  so  sorely  needed ;  and  the  sys- 
tem of  compulsory,  unrecompensed  servi- 
tude, which  held  and  stUI  holds  one-half  of 
the  entire  population  to  be  the  property,  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  other  half,  wliioli 
forbids  the  education,  religious  or  secular, 
of  the  servile  race,  which  discourages  the 
divine  institution  of  mai-riage,  and  treats  the 
sanctities  of  the  family  relationship  with 
cold  and  cruel  contempt,  have  had  a  mighty 
iuduenee  in  destroying  the  highest  and  best 
aspirations  of  the  whole  people — in  degrad- 
ing, dcmoraliziiig,  and  imbrnting  alike  both 
rulers  and  ruled,  priest  and  people,  master 
and  slave.  This  is  the  triple  tyrant  that 
has  been  lordiug  it  over  Cuba  for  centuries, 
and  which  has  caused  a  race,  naturally  no- 
ble and  brave,  contentedly  to  grope  in  spir- 
itual ignorance,  wallow  in  mond  filth,  and 
too  often  to  delight  themselves  in  horrid 
cruelties  and  hideous  crimes. 

But  that  better  tilings  are  in  store  for 
Cuba,  and  that  the  day  of  her  redemption 
is  drawing  nigh,  is  indicated  by  uumistaka' 
lile  providential  signs.  The  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted conflict  for  independence  and  liberty 
maintained  by  the  white  and  colored  Creole 
liopulation  against  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
their  readiness  to  abolish  slavery,  their  per- 
severance in  tbe  face  of  groat  difflcnlties, 
privations,  and  disappointments,  their  en- 
thusiasm for  civil  freedom  aud  religions  lib- 
erty, their  readiness  to  receive  tbe  Word  of 
God,  to  bear  it  preached  in  Jamaica,  where 
thousands  of  them  have  taken  refuge,  where 
the  wives  and  little  ones  of  iiundreds  who 
lire  now  in  the  tented  field  with  President 
Cespedes,  and  the  destitute  widows  and  or- 
phans of  many  who  have  fallen  in  the  day 
of  conflict,  are  residing  and  cared  for  by 
Christian  people  in  the  land  of  their  esUe 
—  these  are  so  many  tokens  for  good,  so 
many  signs  that  the  Lord  himself^  in  Judg- 
ment and  in  mercy,  is  coming  forth  for  their 
deliverance. 

In  the  city  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  we  have 
established  for  those  exiles  what  is  called  the 
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TATGE.  He  is  a  born  Spaniard,  hut  an  Amer- 
ican citizen.  He  was  trained  for  a  monk 
in  a  Spanish  monastery,  and  for  a  Komish 
priest  in  a  Frencli  seminary.  He  was  con- 
verted to  the  truth  from  studying  the  Vul- 
gate, and  was  trained  for  the  Evangelical 
Christian  ministry  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubignfi,  whose  great  work,  "The 
History  of  the  Reformation,"  he  has  trans- 
lated into  Spanish.  He  was  takeu  up  by 
the  late  Dr.  Baird  of  America,  sent  hy  a  so- 
ciety of  which  the  doctor  was  secretary  to 
Orau,  in  Algeria,  where  he  labored  for  a 
number  of  years  with  much  success;  was 
transferred  by  the  same  society  to  Cartha- 
gena.  South  America,  where  ho  gathered  a 
liM^e  congregation,  hut  when  the  priest 
party  got  into  power  there  he  was  deprived 
of  his  churob  and  school,  could  preach  only 
in  his  own  hired  house,  and  was  subjected 
tfl  much  persecution.  He  knew  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Caba,  and  also  that  many  of  the  Cu- 
bans had  taken  refuge  in  Jamaica.  He  felt 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  tbem.  But  how 
can  ho  get  there  I  Who  will  support  him 
in  the  work  should  he  get  thither  ?  For  no 
society  that  he  can  get  access  to  will  take 
hold  of  this  new  Christian  enterprise.  A 
New  York  merchant,  who  knew  something 
of  his  labors,  his  worth,  his  trials,  and  his 
need,  solved  tbe  first  difSculty  by  landing 
the  missionary  and  his  family,  free  of  ex- 
pense, in  the  city  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

When  he  proposed  to  begin  evangelistic 
labors  among  the  Cubans  in  Kingston,  al- 
most every  one  either  assured  him  with  re- 
gret that  the  thing  was  hopeless  or  laughed 
the  very  suggestion  to  scorn.  Why,  the  Cu- 
bans are  dead,  twice  dead,  to  all  religious  in- 
fluences !  They  care  for  nothing  that  bears 
the  name  of  religion.  They  never  go  near 
the  Roman  Cathohc  churches,  aud  the  priests 
of  Rome  never  look  aft«r  them.  At  length 
he  came  to  one  who  listened  with  deep  in- 
terest to  his  proposal,  entered  heartily  into 
his  plans,  put  his  church  and  school-room  at 
his  disposal  for  certain  hours  of  every  Sun- 
day, raised  what  funds  he  could  for  him  per- 
sonally, and  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity brought  the  case  before  the  Synod  of 
liis  Church. 

Tbe  RESULT  is  the  formation,  in  Kingston, 
a  Cuban  Evangelical  congregation,  two 
Sunday-schoolSgtwo  week-day  schools,  and  a 
Beneficence  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  who  are  cast  on  our  shores, 
sometimes  literally  starving  and  naked.  Up 
to  tbe  middle  of  July  of  this  current  year 
(1873)  four  hundred  Cubans  have  declared 
themselves  Protodmto.  Among  these  are  gen- 
erals and  other  military  officers,  lawyers,not- 
,mci'chants,  planters,  engineers,  andart- 
isans.  As  they  leave,  some  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  freedom  in  their  native  land,  and  others 
to  go  to  various  foreign  countries,  they  take 
with  them  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  Life,  with. 
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it  is  humbly  trusted,  a  strong  dBtermination 
to  be  hencofoi'th  guided  l)y  the  Bpiritual  light 
it  affords.  The  Jesnits  of  Kingston  have  or- 
ganized a  vehement  opposition  to  thla  good 
work.  They  perceive  in  this  humble  begin- 
ning an.  outwork  ■which  may  eventually  de- 
stroy their  whole  dominion  in  Cuba.  We, 
too,  see  in  it  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the 
promise,  the  prelude,  and  the  earnest  of  what 
nhall  fee—the  "  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  on 
the  top  of  the  monntain,"  the  fruit  whereof 
shall  in  due  time  shake  like  Lebanon.  It  ia 
this  assured  belief  that  has  caused  some  of 
the  best  men  and  women  in  Jamaica  t«  de- 
vote much  of  their  time  and  means  to  the 
support  of  this  mission.  It  is  in  this  firm 
confidence,  also,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  its  claims  before  this  great  Confer- 
once.  I  commend  it  to  yonr  fiiith,  to  your 
prayers,  to  your  liberality. 

Lot  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at 
Jamaica. 

Jamaica,  the  "Isle  of  Springs,"  the  "Land 
of  Wood  and  Water,"  as  the  name  signifies, 
was  won  from  Spam  to  Gi^at  Britain  by  an 
expedition  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. From  that  time  onward  the  island  has 
been  nominally  Christian  and  Protestant. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  that  evangelical  relig- 
ion made  any  marked  progress  among  the 
people.  Evangelical  religion,  like  educa- 
tion, was  a  forbidden  thing  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  island  had  become  a  British 
possession.  Tlie  Chnroh  of  England,  it  is 
tme,  was  established  by  law  and  supported 
by  the  state  during  the  whole  of  that  peri- 
od ;  but  it  waa  only  the  Church  of  the  dom- 
inant few,  and  had  little  or  no  sympathy 
with  the  wants  amd  woes,  the  earnest  grop- 
inga  for  light  and  aspirations  for  liberty  of 
the  vast  mnjority  of  the  popidation. 

Early  in  the  present  century  devoted  men 
from  Moravian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Free- 
byterian  Missionary  Societies,  in  the  face  of 
much  obloquy  and  severe  persecution,  be- 
gan, in  good  earnest,  to  preach  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified,  and  to  teach  the  way  of 
life  to  all  whom  they  could  reach  of  every 
cIhiSS  and  color.  The  result  was  happy  and 
glorious.  New  light  broke  forth,  and  new 
life  sprang  up,  in  every  parish  of  the  island, 
save  one,  where  heretofore  deaduess  and 
<larknpss  had  reigned  supreme.  In  this 
exceptional  parish  the  men  of  wealth  and 
power  formed  themselves  into  an  Anii-Gos- 
pel  Club,  dedicated  to  Satau  \  At  their  so- 
cial meetings  the  health  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  under  one  or  other  of  his  titles, 
was  regularly  drunk.  This  club  existed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  One 
of  its  members  still  survives  in  great  pover- 
ty and  njisery.     It  consisted  of  over  thirty 


members,  all  men  of  wealth  and  influence, 
but  every  one  of  them  became  impoverished, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  died  in  most  painful 
circumstances.  The  very  district  where  they 
lived  seems  to  have  been  cnrsed  for  their 
sake.  This  parish,  St.  Thomas  in  the  East, 
was  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  year  1865. 

From  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
in  spite  of  all  binderances,  the  progress  of 
gospel  life  and  gospel  light  has  been  like 
the  morning  hght,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  population 
of  the  island,  at  the  last  census  (l?r3),was 
506,154.  Of  these  13,101  are  white,  100,346 
are  colored,  and  392,707  are  bhtck.  One  out 
of  every  »eiien  of  the  whole  population  can 
read  and  write,  while  the  number  who  can 
read  is  over  153,000,  or  very  nearly  one  out  of 
every  three  of  the  entire  population.  About 
45,000  children  are  in  attendance  ou  week- 
day schools,  while  a  still  larger  number  at- 
tend Sunday-schools.  The  number  of  Sun- 
day-school teachers  is  close  on  three  thon- 
saud;  the  Protestant  evangelical  mission- 
aries, 205.  There  are  also  leem  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests,  and  one  Jewish  rabbi. 

The  several  evangelical  denominations  are 
represented  as  follows : 

EplBCopallana 13  rainistere. 

BapllBta 40        " 

Weslejnne 29       " 

Preabyterlans 2S       " 


al  ana  Preebj-ierian /  " 

The  Church  membership  of  the  several  de- 

that  we  have  an  average  of  250  members 
to  every  missionary,  exclusive  of  ordinary 
heaters  and  children  who  are  not  commu- 
nicants. 

One  hundred  and  uiuo  thousand  eight 
huitdred  and  forty  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion have  entered  into  the  married  state. 
Tliose  who  know  what  Jamaica  was  seventy, 
or  even  forty  years  ago,  in  respect  to  this  di- 
vine institution,  will  tio  able  to  form  some 
approximate  idea  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  made  since  that  period. 

The  missionary  cause  in  Jamaica  is  still 
largely  indebted  for  the  means  of  its  support 
— tor  the  sinews  of  war — men  and  money,  to 
the  Uberality  of  churches  and  societies  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  The  Episcop'il 
Churoh,  though  now  disestablished,  and 
prospectively  disendowed,  is  still  mainly 
supported  from  the,  public  revenues  She  is, 
however,  putting  forth  vigorous  efibrta  in 
preparing  for  the  time  when  she  must  de 
pend  entirely  on  the  free-wiU  ofienngs  ot 
her  people.  The  Baptists  are  the  neiicst  to 
independence  in  this  respect  of  all  Christian 
bodies  on  the  island.     They  have  to  get  a 
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good  many  ministers  from  England  etill, 
but  they  are  almost  wholly  supported  by  the 
givings  of  their  congregations.  The  Mora- 
vians, Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  are  making  veij  sf«ady  and 
tae^tbfal  progress  in  the  same  direction.  lu 
one  respect  their  policj'  differs  from  that  of 
the  Baptists.  They  assign  smaller  chains 
to  theii  missionaries,  aud  tlie  result  is,  that 
although  self-support  does  not  come  so  soon, 
yet  the  work,  when  it  is  doue,  is  more  thor- 
ough and  euduring. 

The  Baptists  are  projecting  a  mission  to 
HaytL  The  Presbyterians  have,  for  the  last 
three  years,  supported  the  Bev.  Gamon  Mon- 
salvatgo  iu  bis  mission  among  the  Cuban 
exiles.  They  are  also  taking  stops  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  among  the  Coolies,  of  whom 
there  are  over  ten  thousand  in  Jamaica,  and 
for  whoso  evangelization  no  etfort  has  yet 
been  made. 

Thus  the  colored  and  black  people  of  Ja^ 
maica,  having  themselves  become  partakers 
of  the  blessings,  political,  social,  and  relig- 
ious, which  tho  Gospel  of  Christ  brings  to 
all  who  receive  it,  are  as  ready  to  support 
it  at  home,  and  as  eager  to  send  it  to  those 
who  are  perishing  for  tho  lack  of  it,  as  any 
people  on  tho  face  of  the  earth.  Mnch  has 
been  done ;  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be 
ncoomplisbed.  life  and  property  are  as 
safe  in  Jamaica  as  in  England  or  America, 


Drunkenness  does  not  largely  prevail.  Tlio 
Lord's  day  is  well  observed.  Industry  and 
thrift  among  the  natives  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. They  are  also  ambitious  to  learn 
to  read  and  wilte ;  but  it  is  difhcnlt  to  in- 
duce them  to  buy  books  and  periodicals. 
Generations  must  come  and  pass  away  be- 
fore the  evil  habits  of  the  days  of  slavery 
are  rooted  out.  Chief  among  these  is  tho 
vile  custom  of  concubinage,  which  eats  as  a 
canker  into  the  moral  and  physical  life  of 
the  people.  It  is  now  disreputable  socially, 
but  it  still  prevails  to  a  lamentable  esteut 
among  certain  classes  of  the  population. 

It  is  exceedingly  encouraging,  however, 
to  find  that  where  the  Gospel  has  been  long- 
ost  preached  with  earnestness,  simplicity, 
and  power,  and  diligent  attention  given  to 
the  training  of  the  young,  this  evil  too  is 
conquered,  if  not  wholly  rooted  out.  There 
are  whole  districts  of  blick  ind  colored 
pet  pie  m  Jiraiioa  where  the  women  are  is 
ch  iste  lud  the  men  ii  correct  in  this  re 
spect  IS  in  iny  Europe  m  Lhristian  couii 

But  I  must  not  tiuther  illustrate  or  eii 
lirge  The  time  tnd  spice  allotted  forbid 
I  have  smiply  presented  to  jou  two  speci 
mens  of  tho  '■tate  of  religion  in  tlie  West 
Indies  ^ou  liave  before  jon  eubstautialh 
the  best  and  the  worst  the  highest  and  thi, 
lowest ,  from  these  judge  alL 
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The  Cliurch  of  Clirist  ia  one.  There  is 
one  fold  aud  one  Shepherd;  one  King  and 
one  kingdom ;  one  Father  anii  one  family. 
Ill  this  sense  the  Church  includes  all  the  re- 
deemed^those  now  in  heaven,  those  now 
on  earth,  and  those  who  are  hereafter  to  be 

Our  present  eoneern,  however,  ia  with  the 
Chnrch  as  it  now  exists  in  the  world.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  on  earth  may  he  viewed 
uudei  three  aspects :  firat,  iu  reference  to  in- 
dividaal  believers;  secondly,  in  reference  to 
local  congregations  or  churches ;  and,  third- 
ly, in  teferenoe  to  national  and  denomiua- 
tional  churches.  Under  all  thcae  aspecta 
the  Church  ia  one,  and  ite  unity  in  all  ita 
forma  depends  on  nnion  with  Christ,  its  Head. 
Aa  to  tbe«e  two  points  there  is,  aud  can  he, 
no  difference  of  opinion, 

L  The  Units  of  Individual  Beliewrs. 
The  question.  What  constitutes  nnion  with 
Christ !  can  not  be  categorically  answered, 
because  that  union  ia  manifold.  In  the  first 
place,  we  were  in  him  Iwfura  the  fonndation 
of  the  world.  Aa  we  were  in  Adam  before 
we  were  born,  so  we  were  in  Christ  before 
we  came  into  this  world.  This  is  a  union 
iu  idea  and  in  purpose  which  antedates  all 
that  is  real  or  actual.  Secondly,  those  thus 
iu  Chriat  come  ioto  the  world,  as  the  Church 
universal  believes,  iu  a  state  of  sin  and  con- 
<lemuation,  and  remain  in  that  state  until 
they  are  renewed  Ijy  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be- 
come the  dwelling-place  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
God  is  everywhere,  aud  everywhere  equally 
present.  He  filla  heaven  and  earth,  bnt  he 
is  said  to  dwell  wherever  he  permanently 
manifests  his  presence,  as  he  does  now  in 
heaven,  as  he  did  of  old  iu  the  Temple,  and 
aa  he  does  in  all  ages  and  placea  iu  t>he  hearts 
of  hia  people.  Aa  God  is  immanent  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  mauifos- 
tatiooa  of  intelligence  in  the  operations  of 
nature,soheisimmanent  in  the  aonlsof  the 
regenerated,  aud  ia  the  source  of  their  spirit- 
uatlife  and  of  alt  ita  manifestations;  and  as 
the  Spirit  is  given  without  measure  to  Chriat, 
and  is  from  him  conunanioated  to  his  peo- 
ple, it  follows  that  he  and  they  aie  one,  and 
that  they  are  all  members  one  of  another. 
The  ilhistraliou  nhich  oar  Lord  gives  of  tlio 
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nature  of  this  union  is  drawn  from  the  vine 
aud  its  branches.  As  every  fibre  of  the  root, 
the  stem,  the  branches,  the  foliage,  and  the 
frait  are  one  organic,  living  wliole,  so  are 
Christ  and  his  people.  St.  Paul  says  Christ 
is  the  head,  we  are  his  body.  As  the  life  of 
the  head  pervades  the  whole  body  in  all  its 
parts  aud  malies  them  one,  so  the  life  of 
Christ  pervades  his  people  and  makes  them 
one.  This  ia  the  myatical  nnion.  It  is  a 
vital,  permanent,  and  everlasting  bond  of 
connection  between  Christ  and  his  people, 
aud  of  his  people  one  with  another.  They 
are  as  truly  one  aa  the  vine  and  its  branches, 
and  the  head  and  members  of  the  human 
body  are  one.  There  ia  no  doctrine  of -the 
Bible  more  clearly,  frequently,  or  vaiionsly 
taught  than  this. 

This  ia  a  nnion  which,  so  to  speak,  lies  be- 
low onr  conacionsuesB.  An  infant  may  be  in 
Christ  not  only  in  the  foreknowledge  and 
purpose  of  God,  bat  by  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  aud  be  no  more  aware  of  it  than 
that  he  is  a  child  of  Adam.  There  ia,  there- 
fore, a  third  bond  of  union  between  Christ 
and  hia  people,  and  that  is  faith.  As  soon  as 
a  new-bom  soul  opens  its  eyes,  it  aeea  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
believes  the  record  which  God  has  given  of 
his  Son.  He  leceivea  him  aa  God  manifeat 
in  the  fleah,  hecanae  lie  sees  in  him  the  glory 
of  the  Ouly-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
graee  and  truth.  This  is  faith.  Faith,  there- 
fore, is  tlie  willing,  conscious  bond  of  union 
between  the  soul  aud  Christ.  Hence  it  is 
said  that  Cliriat  dwells  iu  onr  heart  by  faith; 
and  that  it  is  not  we  that  live,  bnt  Christ 
liveth  in  na,  and  that  the  life  that  wo  notr 
live  is  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loveth 
ns,  and  gave  himaelf  for  us.  Hence,  also,  all 
that  is  said  of  those  who  are  iu  Christ  is 
said  of  those  who  believe.  There  is  no  con- 
demnation to  those  who  are  iu  Christ  Jeans; 
but  he  that  believeth  is  not  condemned.  By 
faith  we  are  the  sons  of  God;  but  those  who 
are  in  Christ  are  sons  and  heirs  aooording  to 
the  promise.  So  fkr,  therefore,  as  adults  are 
concerned,  believers,  aud  believers  only,  are 
iu  Christ.  But  faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  indwelling  in  the 
lieart;  and  therefore  it  is  that  indwelling 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  real  and  ofticaciouB 
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IjoDil  of  iiuiou  between  us  aud  Cbrist.  From 
tliis  two  thioga  follow  :  First,  tliat  any  man 
ia  whom  the  Spirit  dwells  is  in  Cbrist,  and  is 
a  member  of  bis  mystical  body,  wbicb  is  the 
Cbnrcb ;  and,  second,  tbat  all  tbe  normal  or 
legitimate  manifestations  of  the  nnityofthe 
Church  are  due  to  tbe  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit;  inother  words, nothing,  \ihether  in- 
ward or  outward,  is  essential  to  the  nriity  of 
(he  Cbnrch  ivhich  is  not  a  fhiit  of  the  Spirit, 
It  is  here  as  with  the  human  frame ;  nothing 
is  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  bodyivhicb  is 
not  dne  t«  tbe  common  life  wbiob  peirades 
tbe  whole. 

TheArst  manifestation  of  the  nuity  of  the 
Church,  considered  as  consisting  of  scattered 
believeis,  is  the  unity  of  faith.  The  promise 
of  Christ  that  he  would  send  tbe  Spirit  to 
guide  his  people  into  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
tiTith  was  not  confined  to  the  apostles  or  the 
officers  of  the  Chnrch.  It  wae  given  to  all 
believers ;  fur  the  Spirit  dwells  in  all,  and  is 
in  all  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Hence  onr  Lord 
says  of  bis  people, "  They  shall  all  be  taught 
of  God ;"  and  St.  John  t«lls  believers,  "  Ye 
have  an  nnction  from  tbe  Holy  One,  aud 

know  all  things Tbe  anointing  wbicb  ye 

have  received  of  him  abideth  in  yon,  and  ye 
have  no  need  that  any  man  teach  you,  but 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  yon  all  things." 
St.  Pant  says,  "Tbe  natural  man  receiveth 
not  tbe  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither 

can  he  know  them Mt  the  spiritual  man 

discernetb  all  things."  The  Spirit  does  not 
reveal  new  trntbs,  bat  leads  to  the  right  ap- 
prehension anil  cordial  belief,  aa  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  of  "  tbe  things  freely  given  us  of 
God;"  i.e.,  "of  the  things  clearly  revealed  to 
us  in  his  word."  As  this  inward  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  is  common  to  all  believers,  it  must 
be  the  same  in  all.  So  far,  therefore,  as  they 
are  tanglit  by  the  Spirit  theymust  agree  in 
doctrine.  The  apostle,  therefore,  says  that 
as  there  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  so  there 
is  one  faith,  as  "well  as  one  Lord  and  one  bap- 
tism. What  is  thus  tanght  in  Scriptnro  is 
fonnd  to  be  historically  true.  All  Christians 
believe  in  tbe  Apostles'  Creed ;  they  all  ac- 
cept tbe  doctrinal  decisions  of  tbe  fii^t  six 
Ecumenical  Councils  concerning  tbe  nature 
of  God  aud  tbe  person  of  Christ.  They,  there- 
fore, all  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  perfect  Godhead  and  perfect  bn- 
manityof onrLord JeaiisCbrist,  Theyadore 
him  as  God  manifest  in  tbe  desh.  They  re- 
ceive him  as  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  They 
believe  that  he  saves  us  by  bis  blood,  by  bear 
ing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  tlie  tree 
They  believe  that  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  committed  to  his  hands,  and  that  to 
him  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  be  is  Lord,  to  tbe  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  Tbey  all  believe  iu  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  and  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  regen 
eration  and  sanctifieation  by  tbe  power  ot 
bis  grace,     They  believe  in  the  Holy  Oath 


olio  Church,  the 
for^veneas  of  sins,  the  resnrrection  of  tbe 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.  This  is  the 
confession  that  has  been  made  in  all  ages,  in 
all  languages,  and  in  all  places  where  Chris- 
tians have  existed 

As,  however,  the  promise  of  God  to  sanc- 
tify his  people  it  not  a  piomise  to  render 
thein  perfectly  holy  in  this  life,  aud  as  liis 
promise  to  bless  them  is  not  a  promise  to 
rendertbemat  once  perfectly  happy,  so  nei- 
ther is  the  promise  to  lead  them  to  tbe  knonl- 
edge  of  tbe  truth  a  promise  that  they  aliall 
be  perfect  in  knowledge.  Perfect  knowl- 
edge, however,  is  the  condition  of  perfect 
unity.  So  long  as  we  know  in  part,  we  can 
only  believe  in  part.  Perfect  unity  is  the 
goal  towai-d  which  the  Church  tends.  God 
has  given  the  ministry  until  we  all  come  i« 
the  unity  of  the  feith  and  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Diversity  of  doctrine,  therefore, 
among  believers  is  unavoidable  iu  our  im- 
perfect stat«.  In  despite,  however,  of  Hiis 
diversity,  aud  of  tbe  denunciations  and  sep- 
arations to  which  it  gives  rise,  tbe  true 
Chnrch  emei-ges  from  the  dnst  aud  tnmult 
of  conflict  as  one  body,  having  one  Lord,  and 
marshaled  under  one  standard. 

Tbe  second  effect  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  all  believers  are  united  is 
the  sameness  of  their  spiritual  life,  or  relig- 
ious experience.  All  are  convuiced  of  their 
guilt  and  of  their  need  of  expiation  by  the 
blood  of  Cbrist.  All  are  convinced  of  their 
need  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Tbe  Spirit  couvinces  all  of  the  sin  of  not  be- 
lieving iu  Christ.  It  convinces  all  of  the 
righteousness  of  bis  claim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  he  has  wrought  out  an  ever- 
lasting righteousness  for  us  sinners.  Cbrist, 
therefore,  is  to  all  the  object  of  adoration, 
love,  confidence,  and  devotion.  Their  relig- 
ious life  is  consequently  the  same.  As  the 
physiology  of  the  Caucasian  is  the  physiol- 
ogy of  the  Mongolian  and  of  the  African, 
so  does  the  Christian  experience  of  one  be- 
liever answer  to  that  of  all  his  fellow-be- 
lievers. Hence  the  people  of  God  of  alt 
ages  and  nations  find  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures the  true  expressions  of  their  love,  rev- 
erence, gratitude,  of  their  penitence,  faith, 
and  joy.  Hence  also  the  prayers  and  byiiins 
of  one  age  answer  for  all  other  ages.  Wo 
all  sing  the  hymns  of  the  Greek  fethers,  of 
the  Latin  sainta,  of  Luther  and  Gerhard,  of 
Watts,  Toplaily,  and  Wesley.  The  world 
over  therefore  the  heart  of  one  Christian 
beats  in  unison  with  that  of  every  otbei 
Christian 

Thirdly  all  believers  ire  united  1  y  their 
mutual  love  which  tbe  apostle  calls  the 
bind  of  perfpctuess  This  loie  is  the  test 
of  disoiplesbip  Hereby  shall   all   men 

know  that  ye  are  m>   disciplei  if  ye  ha\o 
loie  one  to  another  It  a  man  lo^e  not 

his  brotbtr  whom  ho  hath  aeon  how  can 
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lie  love  God  wliora  lie  hatU  not  seen  !'■ 
is  jnst  as  imnatnral,  and,  according  to 
apostle,  J  list  aa  impossible,  that  oiie  Chris- 
tian should  hate  another,  aa  that  the  hands 
should  hate  the  feet,  or  the  feet  the  hands. 

This  love  la  founded,  first,  on  congenial  itir. 
All  believers  have  the  same  views  and  feel- 
ings, the  same  objects  of  aflection  and  pur- 
suit. Secondly,  it  la  founded  on  relation- 
ship. They  belong  to  the  same  Master,  who 
has  bought  them  with  his  own  precious 
blood ;  they  are  subjects  of  the  same  King, 
and  children  of  the  same  Father;  and,  more 
intimately  ai^ill,  they  are  related  as  members 
of  the  same  body,  pervaded  by  the  same 
NO  that,  if  one  member  snfler,  all  the  m 
bers  must  soffei  with  it,  and  if  one  member 
rejoice,  all  the  members  must  rejoice  with 

This  brotherly  love  manifests  itself,  first, 
la  mutual  recognition.  Christians  know 
and  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren. 
One  may  be  rich,  the  other  poor;  one  may 
be  bond,  the  other  fi'ce;  one  a,  Greek,  an- 
<ither  a  barbarian;  one  a  Jew,  another  a 
Gentile.  It  makes  no  difference.  They  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  They  instinctively 
love,  honor,  and  confide  in  each  other  as 
children  of  a  common  flither.  They  recog- 
nize the  dignity  and  eqnality  of  being  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  fJie  Lord  Almighty. 
They  know  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
each  and  all  shall  experience  snch  an  exal- 
tation ia  knowledge,  in  power,  in  holiness 
and  glory,  that  all  earthly  distinctions  will 
Ije  utterly  obliterated.  When  one  believer, 
tlierefore,  meets  another  believer,  it  matters 
not  of  n'hat  rank  or  of  what  denomination, 
his  heart  goes  out  to  him,  and  he  can  not 
help  giving  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. Ho  will  pray  with  biro,  worship  with 
him,  and  sit  with  him  at  the  table  of  their 
common  Lord. 

Secondly,  Christian  love  manifests  itself 
in  a  disposition  to  bear  each  other's  burtlens 
and  to  supply  each  other's  wants.  The 
Christian  does  not  regard  his  possessions  as 
esclusively  his  own,  but  as  a  trust  commit- 
ted to  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-be- 
lievers. Christianity,  however,  ia  not  agra- 
rianism.  It  enjoins  no  community  of  goods. 
It  teaches  the  two  fundamental  principles 
of  social  science :  first,  if  a  man  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat ;  and,  secondly, 
those  who  can  not  work  sliould  be  comfort- 
ably supported  by  those  who  can.  Even  in 
Christian  families  there  is  often  a  great  dis- 
parity in  the  wealth  and  social  position  of 
its  members.  Neveitheless,  they  all  regard 
and  treat  each  other  as  brethren.  Thus  it 
should  be,  aud  thus  it  will  be  among  Chris- 

So  much  for  the  unity  of  believers  con- 
sidered as  individuals  scattered  over  the 
world.  They  are  one  body  in  Christ  Jesns, 
in  virtue  of  their  union  with  him  by  the 
indwelling  of  his  Spirit.    Tliia  renders  them 


n         f   th     n     ill  their  inward  spiritual 
If       n I  love.     They  therefore  i-ec- 

ogn       ea  h    th  r  as  brethren,  and  are  ever 
ady  to  mmist     to  each  other'a  wants. 

n.  Tlie  Unity  of  Individual  Cftureto  or  Con- 


Tlie  Spirit  as  he  dwella  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  is  an  ot^nizing  principle.  As 
meu  in  virtue  of  their  social  nature  form 
themselves  into  societies,  so  believers  in  vir- 
tue of  their  new  nature  as  Christians  form 
themselvea  into  local  churches  or  congrega- 
tions. Social  organizations  among  men  is 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  tlie  individu- 
als of  which  they  are  composed  aud  of  the 
society  as  a  whole.  A  hermit  is  only  half  a 
man.  Half  his  nature  lies  dormant.  So  an 
isolated  Christian  is  only  lialf  a  Christian. 
Believers  have  gtaoea  to  exercise,  esigenciea 
to  meet,  and  duties  to  meet  which  demand 
organic  union  with  their  fellow -believers. 
They  have  not  only  a  mntnal  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare,  but  a  mutual  responsi- 
bility for  each  othoi^'s  conduct.  They  are 
jointly  intrusted  with  flieir  MaBt«i''s  honor, 
and  therefore  are  bound  to  decide  wlio  are 
and  who  are  not  to  be  recognized  as  Chris- 
tians. Being  essentially  a  communion,  they 
have  a  right  to  determine  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  their  fellowship.  All  this  sup- 
poses external  organization.  In  all  ages, 
therefore,  believers  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood have  united  in  forming  these  local 
churches. 

As  believers  in  their  individual  capacity 
scattered  over  the  worid  constitute  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ  on  earth,  so  these  local 
churches  constitute  one  body,  which  is  the 
visible  church  in  each  successive  age.  These 
chnrcliea  are  one  body,  first,  spiritually. 
They  have  one  God  and  Saviour.  They  are 
united  in  one  spiritual  life.  They  have  one 
faith  and  one  baptism.  They  are  all  one 
family.  As  of  old  the  patriarch,  surrounded 
by  his  sons  and  their  families,  constituted 
one  great  household,  so  it  is  now  with  these 
local  churches,  they  are  all  children  of  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom 
every  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  nmned. 

They  are  one  body  also  externally  and 
visibly.  First,  because  they  recognize  each 
otlier  as  churches.  This  involves  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  each  has  all  the  pre- 
rogatives aud  privileges  which  by  the  law 
of  Christ  belong  to  such  organizations:  tbo 
right  to  conduct  public  worship,  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  administer  the  sacrament,  and 
to  exercise  discipline.  Secondly,  they  are 
one  body,  because  membership  in  one  of 
tiese  local  churches  involves  the  right  to 
membership  in  every  other  such  church. 
The  terms  of  church  membership  are  pre- 
scribed by  Christ,  and  can  not  be  altered, 
ire  bound  to  receive  those  whom  he  re- 
's.    A  Christian  in  one  place  is  a  Chris- 
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tian  in  all  otlier  places,  and  ia  entitled  to  be 
BO  regarded  and  treated.  His  prerogatives 
arise  ont  of  his  character  and  his  relation  to 
Christ,  and,  therefore,  go  with  liim  wherever 
he  goes.  Hence,  in  the  beginning,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  of  right 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Autioch  ov  of 
Corinth,  if  he  removed  to  either  of  those 
places.  Of  conrae,  if  one  clini-ch  should  vio- 
late the  law  of  Christ  in  admitting  mem- 
Tters  whom  it  ought  not  to  admit,  or  in  ex- 
cluding those  whom  it  ought  not  to  exclude, 
other  churches  are  not  bound  to  imitate  them 
in  this  act  of  disobedience.  But  we  are  . 
speaiing  of  the  piinciple,  and  not  of  its 
essary  limitations  in  practice  owing  to 
manifold  infirmities.  The  fact  remains  tJiat 
the  member  of  one  local  Christian  church 
is  normally  and  of  right  a  member  of  every 
other  such  church,  maltes  them  all  one  gwat 
cominnnion,one  visible  body  here  on  earth. 
Thirdly,  these  separate  congregations  ar 
one  church  beeanae  they  are  subject  to  oni 
tribunal.  The  various  tribes  and  races  con 
stitntlng  the  Kuasian  empii'e  are  one  body 
because  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  ec 
peror.  In  like  manner,  all  the  scattered  u 
dividual  local  churehcs  or  congregationa  o 
earth  are  one,  not  only  spiritually  because 
they  are  aU  subject  to  Christ,  their  inviaihle 
head  in  heaven,  but  they  are  extamally 
because  tliey  are  subject  tn  the  same  visible 
authority  on  earth.  During  the  apostolic 
age  that  authority  was  the  apostles.  Their 
juriadictiou  was  not  diocesan,  but  universal, 
because  it  arose  out  of  their  pei'sonal  gifts 
of  plenary  knowledge  and  infallibility  in 
teaching.  All  believers  and  oil  local  churches 
were  bound  to  aubmit  U>  those  whose  infal- 
libOitywas  authenticated  by  Christ  himself, 
by  signs  and  wonders,  and  miraclea,and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wo  tlierefore  find  Paul 
writing  with  full  apostolical  authority  to 
the  Church  in  Rome  before  he  had  ever  vis- 
ited that  city;  and  Peter  addressed  his  epis- 
tlea  to  believers  in  Pontu8,Galatia,  Cappn- 
rtocia,  Asia,  and  Bitliynia,  the  very  centre  of 
Paul's  sphere  of  labor.  All  the  churches  of 
that  age  and  of  every  i^  bowed  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of  Jerusalem. 

Since  the  age  of  the  apostles 
tribunal  to  which  nil  local  churehes 
ject  is  the  Woi-d  otOoa.  They  aU  acknowl- 
edge the  Scriptures  to  bo  the  infallible  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.  To  fliis  they  all  pro- 
fess to  bow.  The  ultimate  appeal  of  each 
and  all  is  the  written  Word.  And,  secondly, 
each  local  ohnrch  is  subject  to  other  church- 
es to  which  it  has  access.  As  no  individual 
believer  is  isolated  and  independent  of  all 
other  believers,  so  no  individual  church  is  iso- 
lated and  i  ndependent  of  all  otlier  churches. 
The  law  of  Cbriat  is  that  of  mutual  aubjec- 
tion.  The  ground  of  that  subjection  is  not 
any  social  compact,  so  that  the  obligation  to 
obedience  is  Hinited  to  those  who  are  parlies 


of  such  compact.  The  command  ia  that  we 
should  be  subject  to  our  brethren  in  tlie 
Lord,  beoansB  they  are  our  brethren  and  the 
temples  and  organa  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.  If, 
therefore,  refers  to  all  our  brethren.  All 
hiatory  proves  that  this  ia  the  law  of  the 
Spirit,  Every  plant  and  animal  has  its  ni- 
gua  /lyrmalivus,  an  inward  Liw,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  stiives  to  attain  ita  normal  condi- 
tion. Adverse  circumstances  may  prevent 
that  form  being  fully  aasumed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effort  always  reveals  it«el£  So  it 
is  with  the  Church.  It  has  always  striven 
after  external  unity.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
ideas  of  heresy  and  schism.  It  was  this  ef- 
fort which  led  to  the  convocation  of  provin- 
cial and  ecumenical  councils,  to  whose  decis- 
ions all  individual  chnrchca  were  espectwl 
to  bow.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  tlic 
same  impulse  revealed  itself.  The  church- 
es then  formed  ran  together  na  naturally  an 
drops  of  quicksilver.  When  this  union  was 
prevented,it  was  by  unavoidable  hinderances 
which  counteracted  an  obvious  and  admitted 
tendency.  Itcan,therefore,acareely  be  doubt- 
ed tliat  in  the  normal  state  of  the  Chureh  n 
smaller  part  is  subject  to  a  larger,  and  ev- 
ery part  to  tlie  whole.  The  fact  that  the 
isible  Church  has  never  fiilly  reached  its 
leal  form  is  no  proof  either  that  tlie  ideal 
is  false  or  that  the  actoal  is  not  hound  to 
strive  to  be  couformed  to  the  ideal. 

It  need  hardly  be  aaid  that  the  Bible 
teachea  no  such  doctrine  as  passive  obedi- 
ence cither  to  the  Church  or  the  State. 
The  Magna  Charta  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  given  ns  from  heaven  is,  that  it  ia 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  Even 
the  command  to  children  to  obey  their  par- 
ents in  aU.  things  is  of  necessity  limited  by 
their  allegiance  to  God.  The  obligation  of 
Christiana  to  obey  each  other  ia  subject 
to  the  same  limitation.  Neverthelcas,  one 
chureh  is  bound  to  be  subject  to  other 
churehes  for  the  same  reason  and  in  tho 
same  measure  that  a  believer  is  bound  to 
be  subject  to  hia  brethren. 

The  idea  of  the  Church,  therefore,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Bible,  is  that  believers  scatter- 
ed over  the  world  are  a  band  of  brethren, 
children  of  the  same  Father,  subjects  of  the 
same  Lord,  forming  one  body  by  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  uniting  all  to  Christ 
aa  their  living  head.  This  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  makes  all  believers  one  in  faith,  one 
in  their  religions  life,  one  in  love.  Hence 
acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren, 
ire  ready  to  Iwar  each  other's  burden. 
Tliis  ia  the  communion  of  aainta.  Tlio 
Chnrch,  in  this  view,  is  the  myatieal  body 
of  Christ. 

But,  by  a  law  of  the  Spirit,  believers  living 
in  the  same  neighborhood  unite  as  chureh- 
es for  public  worship  and  for  mntual  watch 
and  care.  Those  local  churches  constitute 
one  body,  first,  spiritually,  bccanso  they  arc 
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all  subject  to  the  same  Lord,  are  animated 
liy  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  profess  the  same 
faith,  and  ato  liouDil  together  liy  the  hond 
of  Christian  love.  Secondly,  they  are  ex- 
ternally one  hody,  because  they  acknowl- 
edge each  other  as  churches  of  Christ,  aud 
recognize  each  other's  inemhers,  ordinances, 
ministers,  aud  acta  of  discipline;  and  also 
because  they  ar«  all  subject  to  the  same 
tribunaL  That  tribunal,  in  the  beginning, 
was  the  apostles;  now  it  is  the  Bible  and 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  esprcsaed  some- 
times in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another. 
That  this  normal  state  of  the  Church  has 
never  been  fully  realized  is  to  be  referred 
partly  to  unavoidable  circumstanceB,  and 
partly  to  the  imperfections  of  believers.  It 
is  natural  that  Christians  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  constituting  one  nationality, 
should  be  more  intimately  unit«d  than  those 
geogn^hieally  separated.  It  is  no  violation 
of  the  unity  of  the  Churchthat  there  should 
be  an  Episcopal  Church  in  England  and  an- 
otlier  in  America,  partially  independent  of 
each  other.  But  apart  from  such  considera- 
tions, true  Christians  often  conscioutiously 
differ  so  much  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  or 
der  as  to  render  their  harmouions  action  li 
the  same  ecclesiastical  organizatiou  impossi 
ble.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  better 
that  they  should  separate.  Two  can  not 
walk  together  nnless  they  be  i^reed.  Ex- 
ternal union  is  the  product  and  expression 
of  internal  unity.  The  former  should  not 
be  pressed  beyond  the  latter.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
has  been  the  constontly  recurring  effort  to 
keep  men  united  estemally  who  were  in- 
wardly at  variance.  All  forced  unions  are 
to  be  deprecated.  They  lead  on  the  one 
hand  to  hypocrisy,  aud  on  the  other  to  per- 
secution. We  may  lament  over  such  differ- 
ence and  endeavor  to  remove  them,  but  as 
long  as  they  exist  they  can  not  bo  wisely 
ignored.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world 
denominotional  churches  are  therefore  rela- 
tively a  good.  The  practical  question  is, 
What  is  their  relation  to  each  other  T  What 
are  their  relative  dutiest  How  may  their 
real  unity  be  manifested  in  the  midst  of 
tliese  diversities  T 

in.  Denotaiaalional  Cliaitlieg. 
l.Thefirstduty  of  denomination  al  chnrches 
to  each  other  is  mutual  recognition.     As  i 
are  bound  to  recognize  every  Christian  aa 
Christian,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly; 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  every  churcli  ai 
church,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly.     And 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  any  definition 
of  a  Christian  which  shall  exclude  any  of  the 
true  followers  of  Christ;  so  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  give  any  definition  of  a  church  which 
shall  exclude  any  body  which  Christ  recog- 
nizes aa  a  church  by  liis  presence.     A  Chris- 
tian is  a  man  united  to  Christ  by  the  ii 


dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  a  church 
is  a  body  of  men,  really  or  by  a  credible  pro- 
fession, thus  united  to  Christ,  organized  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel,  and  for  mutual  watch 
If  this  be  the  Scriptnral  definition 
of  a  church,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  alter  it. 
The  Church  consists  of  the  called,  and  every 
body  of  the  called  organized  for  church  pur- 
poses is  a  church,  whether  local  or  denomi- 
national. Everywhere  in  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment the  word  imXijiria  is  used  as  a  collec- 
tive term  for  the  (Airo'-  As  a  man's  being 
a  Christian  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing 
external;  npon  circumcision  ornncircumcis- 
ion,  upon  stature,  color,  or  nationality;  so 
whether  a  body  of  Christians  Ije  a  church 
can  not  depend. upon  any  thing  external. 
A  nation  is  a  natiou,  whether  its  government 
bo  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  republican. 
So  a  church  is  a  church,  whatever  he  the 
form  of  its  external  organization.  Nothing 
essential  to  the  being  of  a  church 
that  is  not  essential  to  the  Christianity  of 
its  members.  "Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  ibi  Eccle- 
1,"  lias  in  oil  ages-been  a  motto  and  an 

There  is,  indeed,  a  theory  of  the  Church 
which  makes  the  form  every  thing.  Eo- 
hold  that  Christ  gave  the  apostles 
power  to  communicate  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  This  power  the 
apostles  transmitted  to  their  official  succes- 
sors, and  they  again  to  theirs,  in  unbroken 
succession  to  the  present  day.  It  is  in  the 
luie  of  this  saeoesaion  that  the  Spirit  oper- 
ates. His  saving  influences  are  imparted  to 
those  only  who  receive  the  sacraments  from 
men  having  the  supernatural  power  to  ren- 
der them  efficacious.  As,  therefore,  no  man 
can.  he  a  Christian  who  is  not  subject  to 
those  thus  empowered  to  communicate  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  of  course  no  body  of  men  can 
be  a  church  nnless  subject  t«  these  exelosive 
dispensers  of  salvation.  With  this  theory 
we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  A  man 
who  confines  Christianity  to  any  one  exter- 
nal oi^anization  must  shnt  his  eyes  to  the 
plainest  fiicts  of  history  and  of  daily  obser- 
vation. Apart,  therefore,  Irom  this  Eomisli 
theory,  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  on  Scriptural 
principles,  we  can  deny  a  body  of  believers, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  to  be  a  church, 
whose  members  as  individuals  we  are  forced 
to  regard  as  true  Christians. 

3.  A  second  duty  which  denominational 
churches  owe  each  other  is  that  of  inter- 
conunnnion.  The  terms  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, as  before  stated,  are  prescribed  by 
Christ,  and  are  the  same  for  all  churches. 
No  particular  church  has  the  right  to  re- 
quire any  thing  aa  a  term  of  communion 
which  Christ  has  not  made  a  condition  of 
salvation.  How  can  we  refuse  to  receive 
those  whom  Christ  has  received  ?  If  men 
can  not  alter  tlio  conditions  of  salvation. 
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3.  A  third  Jutj  of  dcuomiuatioual 
churches  is  the  recognition  of  eacli  other's 
sactaments  aod  orders.  If  the  validity  of 
the  sacraments  depends  on  some  virtne  in 
litm  who  mlministera  them,  then  those  only 
are  valid  ^Thich  aie  administered  1>y  those 
having  that  virtue.  Bnt  if  their  validity 
ilepenils,  first,  on  that  b«ing  done  which 
Christ  has  ciqoined ;  second,  on  its  Iwiiig 
done  by  a  church  or  by  its  anthority ;  third, 
on  its  being  done  with  the  eerions  intentjou 
of  obeying  the  command  of  Christ,  then  the 
sacraments  of  one  chnrch  ore  just  as  valid 
as  those  of  another.  And  by  thei  r  validity 
is  meant  that  they  accomplish  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  appointed. 

So  also  of  orders.  If  ordination  be  the 
communicatioQ  of  supernatural  power,  call- 
ed tlie  grace  of  orders,  by  those  to  whom 
tlie  ability  to  confer  that  grace  esclnaively 
belongs,  then  those  only  are  true  ministers 
who  liave  been  ordained  by  that  specially 
gifted  class  of  men.  Or,  if  ordination  l>e 
the  act  of  conferring  authority,  aa  when,  the 
execntive  of  a  nation  grants  a  commission 
in  the  navy  or  army,  then  no  man  is  a  min- 
ister who  has  not  been  commissioned  by  the 
competent  authority.  But  if,  aa  all  Protest- 
ants believe,  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  then  the  ofSce  of  the  Church 
in  the  matt«r  is  simply  to  authenticate  that 
call,  and  testify  it  to  the  churches.  As  it 
is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  judge  whether 
a  man  has  the  scriptural  qualifications  for 
admission  to  sealing  ordinances,  bo  it  is  its 
office  to  decide  whether  he  haa  the  qualifica- 
t  ions  for  the  ministry  and  ia  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  neither  cose  does  the 
Chureh  confer  any  thing.  It  can  no  more 
iiial;e  a  man  a  miniater  than  it  caji  make 
him  a  Christian.  If,  then,  we  recognize  a 
body  of  men  aa  Christians,  we  mnst  recog- 
nize them  in  their  organized  capacity  as 
a  chnrch ;  and  if  we  recognize  them  as  a 
church,  we  mnat  recognize  their  ministers. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
we  are  bound  to  receive  them  into  our  pul- 
pits. We  may  recognize  a  man  as  a  profess- 
or of  mathematics  or  of  mnsic,  and  yet  not 
see  fit  to  set  him  to  teach  our  children. 

4.  A  fourth  duty  of  such  churches  is  that 
of  non-interference.  The  fleUl  ia  the  world ; 
and  it  is  wide  enough  for  all.    It  is  a  breach 


of  courtesy  and  of  tlie  principles  of  chuieli 
unity  for  one  church  to  intrude  into  the 
appropriated  field  of  another  church,  and  to 
spend  its  strength  in  endeavoring  to  prose- 
lyte men  irom  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tiaue  to  another,  instead  of  laboring  to  con- 
vert souls  to  Christ. 

5.  Finally,  there  is  the  duty  of  co-opera- 
tion. In  union  is  strength.  Ail  Christians 
and  all  churehes  are  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  They  are  aervants  of  the  same  Mas- 
ter, soldiers  of  the  some  Great  Captain  of 
their  salvation.  If  the  several  corps  of  an 
army  should  refuse  to  co-operate  against 
the  common  foe,  defeat  would  be  the  inevi- 
table result.  What,  then,  is  to  be  espected 
if  the  different  denominations  into  which 
Christians  are  divided  heep  contending  with 
each  other  instead  of  combining  their  efforts 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  kin^om  of  dark- 

If  tlie  principles  above  stated  be  correct, 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  they  should 
be  practically  recognized.  If  all  Christians 
reaUy  believe  that  they  constitute  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ  on  earth,  they  would 
sympathize  with  each  other  as  readily  as 
the  hands  sympathize  with  the  feet  or  the 
feet  with  the  hands.  If  all  churches,  wheth- 
er local  or  denominational,  believed  that 
they  too  are  one  body  in  Chriat  Jeana,  then 
instead  of  conflict  we  should  have  conconl ; 
instead  of  mntnal  criminations  we  should 
have  mutual  respect  and  confidence;  in- 
stead of  rivalry  and  opposition  we  should 
have  coMial  co-operation.  Tlie  whole  vis- 
ible Chnrch  wonld  then  pi'esent  an  undi- 
vided iront  against  infidelity  and  every  form 
of  Antichristian  ei'ror,  and  the  sacramental 
host  of  God,  though  divided  i 
corps,  would  constitute  one  army  glor 
and  invincible.* 


■  No  epenker  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Alliance  was  iinder- 
slood  to  epent  for  any  one  but  Slmeelt  T&e  Alllnnce 
was  in  no  wise  committed  by  aiiy  tWugbe  eald.  Dr. 
Hodge  was  called  npon  tfl  eTpress  ble  views  on  tbc 
Uutty  or  the  Cbnrcli.  This  he  did  [Veely,  althongh 
fally  aware  flint  many  EpiBcapallone,  PrcsbyterinDE, 
CaugregiitlonaliatB,  nnd  Baptlete  dlBe«Dl«d  more  oe 
leM  from  some  of  the  principles  which  he  advanced. 
In  th09  acting,  be  did  what  was  done  by  every  other 
speaker,  from  the  hegtnaiug  to  the  end  of  the  meet- 
IngB  of  the  Alliance.  It  Is  with  Eurpriee,  therefore,  as 
well  as  with  re^et,  that  he  kams  that  some  of  his 
brethren  were  grieved  by  what  he  fald,  especially  on 
tbesiibjectofCbris'- 
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B  Very  Rev.  E.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D., 


Dean  of  Ci 

In  vcutariug  to  address  tlio  inciiiliBra  of 
this  great  Alliaiice  upon  the  subject  of  Chris- 
ti.iD  Union,  I  cao  not  do  so  without  express- 
ing my  grateful  sense  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed me  iu  teiDg  allowed  to  apeak  npon  a 
theme  at  once  so  important  and  so  dear  to 
my  own  heart ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
consciousness  of  personal  unworthineBB  and 
inability  to  treat  sncli  a  subject  fittingly 
is  painfully  present  to  my  mind.  I  can 
only, pray  that  Ho  who  gave  us  the  new 
cominaudment,  "  to  love  one  another,"  will 
strengthen  my  weakness,  and  enable  me  to 
apeak  to  his  honor.  It  was  his  own  prayer 
for  his  believing  people,"That  they  aU  may 
be  one :  as  Thou,  Father,  art  iu  me  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  iu  lis."  And 
this  oneness  of  his  disciples  he  describes  as 
the  proof  which  wonld  convince  the  world 
of  his  divine  mission, "  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me"  (John 
xvii.,21). 

Now  in  what  does  this  oneness  consist  I 
Does  it  consist  iu  uniformity?  in  the  accept- 
ance of  a  formula  of  doctrine  fixed  for  ns  by 
others?  or  even  in  our  speaking  and  believ- 
ing all  of  ns  exactly  the  same  thing?  Let 
us  look  boldly  at  the  facts,  and  putting  aside 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  what 
ought  to  be,  let  us  examine  wliat  really  is. 
We  find,  then,  that  the  great  Christian  com- 
munity is  broken  up  into  many  and  opposing 
sects,  jnst  in  proportion  as  it  is  iu  earnest 
about  Christianity,  Wherever  belief  is  ear- 
nest, and  men  are  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
Gospel,  there  difi'ereuc«s  of  opinion  arise, 
and  men  hold  varying  views,  and  debat« 
them.  And  this  too  often  they  do  with  bit- 
terness. The  bitterness  with  which  dis- 
putes have  been  carried  on  among  Christians 
has  passed  into  a  very  by-word.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  there  are  those  who  consider 
differences  of  belief  from  their  own  standard 
of  orthodoxy  as  worse,  and  more  criminal, 
than  the  violation  of  the  moral  law.  Our 
Lord  forewarned  ns  of  all  this ;  he  came, 
he  said,  to  place  a  sword  in  men's  hands; 
and  men  have  known  only  too  well  how  to 
wiotd  it.  He  came  to  make  a  man's  foes 
those  of  hia  own  household:  and  men,  iu 
ojuict  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  have 
deemed  that  they  were  obeying  a  higher 
10 


law  in  violating  the  fifth  commandment, 
and  r^ecting  all  that  express  teaching  of 
our  religion  which  haa  made  gentleness, 
love,  peace,  luildnesa,  the  proper  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  seal  and  earnest  of  the  work 
of  divine  grace  uiwn  our  hearts. 

And  this  bitterness  has  in  no  way  less- 
ened the  tendency  of  men  to  stand  apart, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  aggravated  it. 
Every  controversy  Las  left  its  mark  ou  the 
Church  in  the  way  of  some  new  schism  and 
division.  Even  if  wc  turn  back  to  primi- 
tive times,  to  those  great  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils which  have  so  important  an  influence 
npon  us,  and  whose  office,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
was  to  settle  the  maiu  outlines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  yet  every  one  of  them  was  mark- 
ed also  by  the  founding  of  a  great  heresy. 
The  minority  in  no  single  instance  gave  way. 
The  numerous  vote,  the  loud  acclamation  of 
the  orthodox  party,  and  the  weight  of  im- 
perial authority,  carried  no  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  rest.  So  far  from  settling  the 
dispute,  it  was  constantly  fought  out  after- 
ward in  the  cities  with  sword  and  spear; 
and  Church  History  is  full  of  records  of  the 
bloodshed  and  persecntion,  the  fraud  and 
duplicity,  the  knavery  and  violence  with 
which  the  rival  parties  struggled,  not  mere- 
ly to  uphold  their  own  views,  but  to  destroy 
the  opposite  view  and  its  maintaiuers.  I 
know  of  no  greater  authority  in  the  Church 
thau  that  of  the  early  councils ;  and  yet  at 
the  time  they  carried  with  them  no  porsna- 
siveness.  Men  fearlessly  maintained  their 
own  views  against  their  whole  weight  and 
influence,  and  would  yield  their  opinions 
neither  to  numbers,  nor  authority,  nor  pow- 
er. It  is  a  sign  of  better  things  in  our  own 
day,  that  the  last  so-called  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, though  it  has  caused  a  schism,  is  at  all 
events  only  met  by  fair  argument  and  an 
appeal  t-o  history. 

In  fiict,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  is 
that  of  a  struggle,  not  only  against  sin,  and 
ignorance,  and  unbelief  outside  of  her,  but 
also  for  supremacy  of  doctrine  within.  The 
outward  atrnggle  is  that  which  ennobles 
Christianity.  Had  it  uot  battled  for  holi- 
ness, and  purity,  and  light  with  the  dark 
outer  world,  there  would  have  been  no  bright 
side,  no  triumphs  of  the  faith,  nothing  on 
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n-bich  tho  Cluiatiiin  couscienco  could  haTe 
wsteil  content.  But  now,  while  there  is  a 
deep  feeling  of  disappointment  often  pres- 
ent iu  our  miuds  at  tho  thooglit  tliat  Cbris- 
tiaoity  lias  not  acoonipliBbed  all  that  ■we 
could  Lave  hoped,  yet  there  is  also  mucU  to 
comfort  VB. 

It  has  not  accomplished  aa  much  as  we 
might  have  expected ;  it  is  not  yet  triumph- 
ant ;  it  Btm  has  to  struggle  against  ration- 
alism and  superstition;  and  yet  ft  broad 
line  of  demarkation  does  separate  the  mod- 
em from  the  ancient  world,  and  that  line 
was  (ii'awnby  Christ.  His  words  have  bueu 
a  light,  not  merely  illnminatiiig  many  an 
individual  conscience,  but  also  shedding  its 
beams  broadcast  over  the  whole  world,  and 
making  it  feel  something  of  the  warm  and 
jinrifying  glow  of  holy  love,  of  self-denial, 
of  high  hope,  and  heavenly  devotion.  If  the 
teaching  of  Christ  has  not  gained  so  com- 
plete an  ascendency  over  the  hnman  mind 
iis  we  might  have  hoped,  yet  its  influence 
lias  been  great,  and  we  owe  to  it  wliatever 
is  best,  and  most  permanent  aud  true  in 
modem  civilization.  Bnt  when  we  turn  to 
its  internal  history,  to  the  manner  in  which 
rival  parties  have  stniggled  within  it  for 
supremacy,  to  the  nnchristian  arts  they  hi{.ve 
used,  the  manner  in  which  all  things  have 
been  held  lawfnl  against  those  who  put  an 
unorthodox  interpretation  upon  the  words 
iif  Holy  Scripture,  the  pewecntions  inflicted 
(in  men  who  were  acting  upon  conaoieutioi 
convictions,  even  if  mistaken,  it  is  with 
ileep  sense  of  shame  that  one  reflects  upon 
tlie  evil  uses  to  which  men  have  put  God's 
best  and  greatest  gift. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
jinco  to  soften  and  abate  this  internal  Strug, 
gle,  that  we  may  combine  in  a  more  united 
attack  upon  Christ's  enemies  outside 
Chnrch.     We  waste  our  strength  too  ranch 
now  in  debating  matters,  important  it  may 
be,  and  necessary  for  the  fall  manifestation 
of  the  fiuth,  yet  not  essential  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sonl;  and  meanwhile,  nnbelief 
stalks  abroad  in  growing  strength,  and  the 
masses  are  left  the  prey  of  sin  and  ignorance. 
Poverty  and  misery  herd  together  close  by 
the  abodes  of  luxury ;   and  error  and  hea- 
thenism stiU  possess  lands  which 
heritage  of  the  Son  of  Gml.    It  is  to  this 
battle  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance  calls 
ns,  and  bids  ns  unite  our  strength,  not 
quiring  ns  to  abandon  our  beliefs,  or  bo 
different  about  the  truth,  but  pointing 
to  a  nobler  struggle,  which  is  our  comi 
duty,  and  iu  which  we  may  all  take 
part,  and  praying  ns,  for  the  sake  of 
<iommon  Lord,  to  hold  our  varying  vi 
in  tho  bond  of  love.     For,  whether  we 
prove  of  it  or  not,  evidently  a  diversity  of 
opinions  is  a  necessity  of  man's  present  con- 
ditional Bay  of  man's  present  condition,  be- 
cause I  regard  this  diversity  of  opinion  as 


belonging  only  to  our  preiciit  f  ilka  lud  im 
perfect  state.  I  can  not  loiigine  the  eiict 
of  disputinga  and  f ontro\  ersies,  or 
of  differences  of  opinion,  m  a  perfect 
state.  In  heaven  there  may  be  degrees  of 
knowledge,  and  men  may  advance  from  one 
height  of  contemplation  to  another,  but 
whatever  they  know  they  will  know  accu 
itely.  There  can  not  be  there  that  uncer 
tainty  and  confusion  of  thought,  and  that 
indefiniteness  of  langnage,  which  so  clouds 
ir  ideas  and  speculitions  now  But  ne 
Lot  living  in  a  perfect  state,  and  in  our 
present  state  diversity  seems  to  be  the  law 
of  nature.  Underneath  the  outward  diver- 
sity of  nature  there  are,  I  grant,  grand  gen- 
eral lines,  and  a  real  aud  substantial  uniform- 
ity; jet  the  individual  has  always  his  owu 
points  of  difference.  Though  working  upon 
typical  forms,  yet  nature  bestows  something 
of  individuality  upon  every  one  of  its  units. 
And  civilization  tends  to  iucrease  this  di- 
vergency. In  a  wOd  state  the  animals  are 
very  similar  to  one  another.  No  sooner  do 
domestical*  them  than  differences  of  size 
and  color  develop  themselves,  and  wo  And, 
also,  that  every  one  has  its  own  pecnllar 
character  and  disposition.  Probably  there 
t  similar  difference  in  wild  animals,  only 
have  not  the  same  opportunities  of  study- 
ing them.  Bnt  at  all  events,  God's  works  iu 
nature  aie  marked  not  by  uniformity,  bnt 
by  variety.  The  charm  f  th  1  dsc  p 
consists  in  its  endless  d  rstyffnad 
color.     The  changing  c     d  t  f  th      t- 

mosphere  make  no  two  day    al  k       M 
is  not  the  monotony  of  und  1    t  th 

harmonizing  of  many,       d  t  d  sc    d 

sometimes  add  to  the       q       t      h  f 

the  whole.  The  pure  1  ght  wh  h  g  Id  th 
whole  world  around  is  not  a  colorless,  nor 
even  a  one-colored  ray,  but  is  the  blending 
of  all  the  prismatic  hues;  and  every  sub- 
stance absorbs  and  rejects  these  hues  in 
varying  degrees,  and  hence  the  manifold 
beauty  which  surrounds  ns  on  every  side. 
Search  where  we  will,  every  climate  has  its 
own  varieties  of  flora  and  fauna,  its  own  pe- 
culiarities of  soil  aud  vegetation,  its  own 
development  of  life.  Aud  the  geologist  has 
disclosed  to  ns  vast  ages  of  by-gone  time 
teeming  with  active  existence — animals  as 
perfect  as  those  of  the  present  day,  aud  as 
wellfltted  to  perform  their  part  in  the  worhl's 
great  drama,  and  yet  filling  us  with  aston- 
ishment as  we  notice  how  unlike  they  are 
to  every  thing  which  exists  now.  And  the 
vast  and  gigantic  vegetation  among  which 
they  roamed  is  of  forms  which,  if  they  now 
exist  at  all,  do  so  only  in  dwarfed  and  stunt- 
ed growth.  Wherever  we  look  we  feel  that 
variety  is  the  law  of  creation.  In  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  we  exclaim,  "O  Lord,  how 
Toaulfold  are  thy  works  1  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all!  the  earth  is  full  of 
tliywJies"(Psa.eiv.,24). 
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And  when  we  rise  up  to  man,  this  mani-  and  the  sense  of  a  mighty  destiny  before  you 
fulduess  takes  a  higher  foiin,  in  proportion  '  urges  yon  forever  on.  WedireUinoteamoE" 
to  his  nobler  gifts.  His  animal  nature  is  thoughts  of  the  past,  and  are  less  keen,  there", 
iis  much  influenced  hy  differences  of  soil  and  fore— aUttlemoSiS-grown,  perhaps,  withmore 
tood  and  climate  and  modes  of  living  as  ofwhatweeallrepose;  you,itmayb6,giveit 
that  of  any  of  the  inferior  creatures.  But  a  worse  name.  We,  too,  liave  some  energy  ■ 
civilization  haa  upon  him  a  tenfold  gi'eater  Irat  hoth  nations— you  on  this  side  of  the 


effect  than  domestication  has  upon  Oieni, 
because  it  develops  tastes  and  pleasures  and 
motives  and  objects  of  pursuit  of  a  men- 
tal kind,  and  rising,  therefore,  to  a  far  high- 
er elevation  than  the  gifts  of  mere  physical 
osistence. 


Atlantic,  and  wo  on  the  other  —  aro  infln- 
enced  very  powerfully  by  the  conditions  ni 


Attl 


dor  which  we  live. 

Tliere  is  mnch  l)esides  which  tells  upon  ns. 

How  mightily  is  our  mind  affected  by  the 

writings  of  the  great  anthers  whose  works 

veryeutranceoflife  we  start,  each   are  onr  daily  companions!    And,  sharing  in 


with  varying  bodily  and  mental  powers, 
and  all  throngb  life  the  very  greatness  of  our 
endowments  obliges  us  constantly  to  choose. 
For  man  is  a  moral  agent.  He  is  not  sway- 
ed by  instincts  whieli  leave  the  individual 
bnt  scant  room  for  free  play.  Eeason  and 
will  are  the  two  powers  which  regulate  his 
conduct,  the  latter  deciding  for  him  what  he 
will  be  and  what  he  will  choose  for  himself 
as  his  objects  of  pursuit,  while  reason  directs 
him  in  his  selection  of  the  means  whereby  he 
can  attaints)  the  ends  which  he  eovets.  But 
reason  is  full  of  diversity  in  its  operations. 
Instinct  has  but  one  way  of  aoconipliBliing 
its  object,  and  that  way  always  the  same,  al- 
ways siiocBseful,  but  never  improving.  Eea- 
son is  tentative :  it  tries  and  fails ;  and  ti'Iea 

agwn,  and  improves  its  methods  and  sue-    , ,„^ 

ceeds  partially,  and  so  advances  indefinitely  part.  And  in  this  vast,  slowly- changing 
onward,  and,  it  may  be,  at  times  falls  back,  mass,  we  individuals  have  out  aUotted  place, 
biif  ncror  beoomes  perfect.  The  lower  gift  powerfuUy  influenced  by  it,  ourselves  influ- 
-  ■"  perfect  iii^its  lower  field,  and   cueing   it  more   or   less   according 


literature,  this  is  an  influence  which 
brings  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  together  and 
unites  ns.  And  then  there  is  the  current 
literatnro  of  the  nge,  the  newspapers  and 
magazines;  and, still  more, the  general  tone 
of  conversation  around  us.  Add,  too,  that  the 
past  still  sways  the  present.  We  are  what 
we  are  because  of  what  our  fathers  did  and 
said ;  and  because  of  the  choice  made  for 
good  and  for  evil  by  the  generations  that 
preceded  ns.  They  have  settled  for  us  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  we  were 
brought  up,  just  as  we  are  settling  and  mod- 
ifying those  conditions  for  the  generations 
to  come.  It  is  a  vast  aggregate  that  togeth- 
er forms  national  and  individual  character, 
and  every  part  of  it  is  perpetually  in  mo- 
acting  and  reacting  npon  every  other 


of  instinct 

produces  nniformity.  Eeason  is  ever  diver- 
sified in  Its  operations,  never  perfect,  always 
incomplete,  aiming  at  more  than  it  can  ac- 
complish, stmggluig  perpetually  forward, 
bat  always  beset  with  imperfection. 

Add  that  reason  and  will  are  themselves 
modified  by  a  thousand  other  things.  Man 
has  other  great  gifts;  his  imagination,  his 
memory,  his  affections,  his  conscience,  all  in- 
fluence his  development.  You,  in  this  New 
World,  can  not  but  be  powerfully  affected 
by  that  which  so  strikes  a  stranger  coming 
among  yon — the  vastness  of  your  country. 
You  have  a  mighty  continent  to  conquer,  and 
within  the  memory  of  liviug  men  you  have 
peopled  regions  compared  with  which  onr 
land  is  in  size  but  as  nothing.  Wo  in  the  Old 
World  are  influenced  by  its  memories.  One 
who,  like  myself,  ministers  where  a  ehurcU 
stood  wheu  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Brit- 
ain ;  where  again,  on  Ethelbert's  conversion, 
the  Sasons  again  raised  a  temple  to  God's 
honor,  and  where  the  very  bailding  in  which 
we  meet  daily  for  prayer  was  completed  in  all 
substantial  points  as  it  stands  now,  just 


strength  of  character,  doing  either  good  or 
harm,  lowering  or  raising  Uie  general  tone, 
making  it  more  Christian  or  more  worldly, 
yet  no  two  of  ua  exaetly  in  the  same  pla«e, 
no  two  of  us  exactly  shaped  alike,  each 
molded  by  different  infinenoes,  or  by  the  same 
influences  to  a  varying  degree,  each  certain- 
ly acted  upon  by  the  spirit  of  our  age,  each 
powerfully,  I  tmst,  influenced  by  Christian- 
ity, and  yet  with  our  points  of  divergence, 
and  forming  a  different  estimate,  if  not  of 
the  main  essentials  of  Christianity,  yet  of 
much  that  is  very  important  and  precious  in 
its  bearings  and  doctrines. 

But  here  comes  the  very  itnportant  ques- 
tion. Is  this  diversity  right  t  Ought  we  to 
be  content  thus  to  differ  f  I  answer  that  it 
is  not  right  absolutely  and  in  itself,  and  that 
we  ought  not  t-o  be  content  with  it.  It  is 
an  imperfection  of  our  present  state,  and  we 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  an  imperfec- 
tion. Ou  matters  of  such  eternal  conse- 
quence as  tlie  truths  of  revelation,  it  is  a 
necessity  that  we  must  have  opinions,  views, 
ideas.    I  do  not  shrink  e' 


enhundred  years  ago,  cannot  bnt  look  back  nlar  word  dijgmo.     I  do  not  see  how  Chri's- 

sometimosandmuseonby-gonetimes.    You  tianity  can  exist  without  dogma;  foradog- 

look  forwaid;  the  grand  future  before  yon  ma  is  but  an  intellectual  conception  of  a 

fiUsyon  with  anxiety  to  realize  it;  youare  all  truth,  a  form  and  mode  of  embodying  and 

in  haste,  and  eager  for  its  accomplishment;  expressingit.  And  necessarily  there  must  be 
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I  red  t  wll 

ft        th  t 
til  n  th  t  TT 


,  1  te,  (itherB  deficient,  and 
f  th  full  meaoing  of  the  in- 
I  know  of  no  greater  mis- 
Id  befall  the  Christian  world 
h  Id  become  indiUerent  to 
se  that  there  was  no  Buch 
th  g  aa  t  th  that  we  ought  not  to  pnr- 
u  t  d  mak  Tcrificea  for  it,  and  if  need 
IjOBofEerfor  t  T  loTO  truth  and  follow  it 
for  ila  own  sake  is  to  add  fresh  nobleness  to 
life;  and  ill  would  it  be  for  us  if  we  were 
careless  about  it,  or  imagined  that  it  was  of 
small  consequence  whether  we  attained  to 
tiuth  or  not.  Such  a  cancer  of  indifference 
would  eat  far  into  the  heart  of  every  better 
and  higher  resolve.  Truth  is  moat  precious, 
even  if  it  were  only  becanse  our  beliefs  af- 
fect our  conduct,  and  tiat  so  far  as  we  fall 
short  of  the  truth,  so  far  will  our  metises 
also  be  debased  by  the  admixture  of  error 
in  what  we  hold.  But  besides  this,  truth 
is  precious  for  its  own  sake.  If  the  stu- 
dent of  science  or  philosophy  or  morals 
thinks  his  life  well  spent  if  he  can  add  to 
man's  heritage  of  knowledge,  surely  we  who 
claim  to  have  had  truths  revealed  to  ns  from 
heaven  can  J  ostify  our  belief  in  such  a 
lation,  only  by  the  gennine  conviction  that 
the  knowledge  of  those  truths  was  necessa- 
ry for  us  here  upon  earth.  And  is  not  the 
possession  of  truth  part  of  onr  promised  per- 
fection in  the  world  to  come!  Are  we  not 
told  that  there  we  are  to  know  as  also  we 
are  known  1 

Truth,  therefore,  we  must  love  and  follow 
after  and  cherish ;  and  lest  we  should  fall 
short  of  it,  we  must  earnestly  search  ii 
ourselves,  that  no  selfish  motive,  no  pride  of 
reasoning,  no  unwillinguesa  to  be  convinced, 
may  shut  ns  out  ftom  attaining  to  it.  But 
what  is  to  be  our  attitude  toward  those  who 
differ  from  us !  Now  if  there  is  ai . 
ableness  in  what  I  have  stated,  divei^nce 
of  opinion  is  n  necessary  condition  of  our 
present  imperfection.  We  are  here,  first  of 
all,  in  a  state  of  progress.  "We  have  not 
yet  attained,  neither  are  we  already  per- 
fect," and  all,  therefore,  that  we  can  do  is 
"to  follow  after,  if  that  we  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  we  are  apprehended  of 
Christ  Jesus"  (Phil,  iii.,  13).  But  surely,  if 
thus  the  knowledge  of  ns  aU  is  imperfect ; 
if  our  sta1«  is  not  one  of  having  attained, 
but  one  of  progress ;  if  at  most  we  are  but 
feelers  and  seekers  after  God,  out  feelings 
toward  those  who  with  ns  are  also  seekers 
after  God  should  bo  one  not  of  hostility, 
hut  of  love.  We  fall  far  short  onrselves  of 
what  we  wonid  gladly  know ;  and  if  they 
fall  short  too,  or  hold  what  we  do  not  hold, 
and  reject  what  we  accept,  yet  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  quest  as  ourselves,  and 
this  very  diversity  is  a  neeessarj'  conditi 


of  our  general  advance.  Look  where  you 
will,  truth  and  the  Bible  are  nowhere  val- 
ued, except  where  there  is  diaoaasion  aud 
free  debat*  and  inquiry  about  them.  Go 
where  there  is  that  mechanical  nnity  which 
some  men  profess  to  value  so  ranch,  where 
1  the  Church's  business  to  settle  what  is 
faith,  and  you  will  find  all  practical  in- 
terest in  it  gone.  Wherever  men  value  tho 
Bible,  they  will  search  it  for  themselves,  will 
form  diverse  opinions  about  it,  will  discuss 
and  often,  it  may  bo,  misunderstand  and 
ause  it.  So  all  things  capable  of  being 
ed  are  capable  of  being  misused.  It  is 
e  necessary  result  of  the  imperfection  of 
r  nature.  But  where  there  is  no  coutro- 
rsy  and  divergence  of  opinion,  it  is  bo- 
use the  truths  of  revelation  are  put  aside, 
out  of  the  way,  apart  from  man's  practical 
■  "s.  Unless  we  would  wish  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ts thus  to  bo  as  though  they  existed  not, 
1  may  well  bo  content  with  the  existence 
rival  denominations.  They  serve  often 
keep  great  truths  from  being  practically 
it  and  omitted  from  our  view ;  they  in- 
fluence minds  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  reached;  they  are  the  luxuriant,  even 
if  irregular,  outgrowth  of  vigorous  life,  and 
without  them  there  would  be  the  torpor  of 
death. 

Buttliere  is  a  far  graver  consideration,  and 
one  that  may  make  ns  look  very  seriously  at 
this  divergence  of  opinion,  namely,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  our  being  responsible  agents. 
We  are  accountable  to  God  for  what  we  be- 
lieve as  well  as  for  what  we  do.  But  respon- 
sibUity  implies  freedom.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  necoaaary  acta,  or  acts  done  under 
eompnlaion.  To  reward  or  punish  for  deeds 
done  without  choice  on  our  parts  would  be 
contrary  to  our  first  ideas  of  justice.  So 
would  it  be  to  reward  or  punish  for  doctrines 
received  at  the  dictation  of  others.  There 
would  be  obedience  and  disoliedienco,  iiotli- 
ing  more.  And  if  the  belief  imposed  upon 
us  wore  ruinous  to  our  spiritual  or  mor- 
al nature,  we  should  not  be  answerable  for 
that  result ;  the  responsibility  would  I'est 
upon  the  Church.  But  if  it  matters  what 
hold,  and  we  are  accountable  to  God  for 
■  belief,  we  must  be  firee;  and  if  we  are 
free,  then  too  we  are  responsible.  But  sure- 
ly any  one  who  felt  his  own  responsibility 
would  be  slow  and  unwilling  to  judge  other 
people.  Eight  beliefs  there  are,  and  wrong 
beliefc;  and  we  must  answer  to  God  for  tho 
of  truth  we  attain  to,  or  fail  in  at- 
taining to,  according  to  the  opportunities 
vouchsafed  us.  And  no  one  who  felt  this 
responsibility  would  willingly  judge  another. 
Ourselves  standing  at  the  bar,  conscious  of 
the  many  prqudices  which  have  kept  us 
away  from  the  full  light,  sorrowing  over  the 
blindness  of  our  passions  and  the  narrownesa 
of  our  intellects,  and  tho  one-sidedness  of  our 
reasons,  aud  the  many  un  worthinesses  which 
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have  mafle  our  beliefs  so  tangled  a.  ive 
truth  auii  falseness,  well  might  we  Bhrink 
I'rora  judging  others.  They,  it  may  he,  have 
sought  the  light  mure  prayerfully  and 
iiestly  tlian  we  have;  or,  if  not,  yet 
eearehiug  has  been  t<io  imperfect  to  justify 
ns  in  pronouncing  their  senteuee.  It  is  the 
judge  who  pronounces  seutenoe,  not  any  of 
Oioso  who  together  are  standuig  at  the  bar ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  every  one  who  really  felt 
how  grave  is  the  duty  of  searching  out  God' 
truth  and  living  by  it,  wonld  be  so  humbled 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  shortcominga  that 
he  would  thankfully  leave  to  that  God  on 
whose  mercy  he  himself  depended  the  task 
of  inquiring  how  fai'  others  had  made  better 
or  worse  ttse  than  himself  of  God's  gifts. 

I  have  in  this  but  briefly  sketched  some 
considerations  which  may  make  us  tolerant 
of  the  divided  state  of  opinion  existing  at 
the  present  day.  I  have  shown  that  it  nee- 
easaiUy  belongs  to  an  imperfect  state;  that 
it  is  essential  to  progress ;  and  that  it  must 
exist  wherever  the  Bible  is  valued  and  stud- 
ied. Great  activity  in  religious  thought  can 
not  but  lead  to  conflicting  views  and  inter, 
pretatious ;  aud  these,  I  have  shown,  are  ab- 
solutely and  iu  themselves  an  evil,  though 
one  of  those  infirmities  with  which  we  are 
now  necessarily  beset.  I  should  have  been 
gIad|alao,  to  have  shown  how  much  of  essen- 
tial unity  underlies  our  diversities,  how  mnch 
we  hold  in  common,  how  many  of  the  things 
that  keep  us  apart  are  disputes  on  matters 
of  mere  temporary  and  secondary  interest, 
and  how  the  work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
believer's  own  heait  can  not  bat  bind  him 
closely  to  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ  ill  sincerity.  But  the  full  and  proper 
treatment  of  these  subjects  belongs  to  oth- 
ers, while  it  was  allotted  to  me  rather  to 
show  that  Christian  nnity  does  not  involve 
the  sacrifice,  on  onr  part,  of  what  we  suppose 
to  be  tmth,  but  the  holding  our  views  in  a 
more  Christian  way.  "We  too  often  pnsh 
onr  points  of  difference  into  extreme  prom- 
inence; we  magnify  those  things  whereon  we 
disagree,  and  regard  as  nothing  the  vast  com- 
mon gronnd  whereon  we  are  united.  And 
then  we  suppose  that  all  that  we  hold  is  ab- 
solnlely  certain.  We  are  very  hard  upon 
tie  Pope,  and  yet  there  are  but  few  men 
who  have  sense  enough  praeticaUy  to  doubt 
their  own  infallibility.  And  so,  firmly  be- 
lieving in  ourselves,  we  condemn  aU  those 
who  differ  from  us.  All  this  is  natural,  but 
wrong;  and  we  shall  rise  above  it  only  by 
drawii^  nearer  to  Christ.  He  told  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  knew  not  of  what  spirit  they 
were;  and  still  we  are  ofthe  spirit  of  the  dis- 
ciples rather  than  of  tliat  of  the  Master.  But 
by  loving  and  meditating  more  upon  the 
Master,  we  shall  leani  more  of  his  gentle- 
s,  and  BO  may  his  prayer  be  fulfilled  that 
all  may  be  one  in  him ;  aud  without  giv- 
ing up  onr  beliefs,  without  parting  with  one 
ir  tittle  of  what  we  regard  as  truth,  may 
yet  feel  that  too  heavy  a  responsibility  rests 
npon  ourselves  for  ua  to  condemn  others ;  and 
that  after  all  the  tme  faith  ofChrist,  however 
ready  it  may  be  to  suffer  for  him,  and  to  fol- 
low him  withersoever  he  leadeth,  will  yet  be 
a  faitli  that  worketh  by  love,  that  love  which 
alone  can  heal  our  divisions,  because  it  is  the 
very  "bond  of  peace,"  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  whole  laiv. 
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An  alliislftii  was  made  ycstenlay  to  tiio  i 
death  of  the  ToneraWe  and  beloved  Bishop 
M'llvaine,  which  deeply  touched  me.  The 
Presideut  wiU  permit  me,  while  thanking 
him  for  the  brotherly  words,  to  reapood  for 
a  moment  before  entering  on  the  dnly  ap- 
pointed Hobject.  In  the  late  Bishop  of  Ohio 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  posseesed  a  most 
devoted  and  conscientious  friend,  and  the 
cause  of  evangelical  truth  a  consistent,  ear- 
nest, loving,  eloquent  advocate.  Bishop 
M'llvaine  had  looked  forward  to  this  meet- 
ing with  fervent  hopefulness,  believing  that 
such  a  communiou  of  souls  kindred  in  the 
faith,  and  such  a  comparison  of  minds  dedi- 
cated to  the  one  cause  of  the  Gospel,  must 
by  God'a  blessing  result  iu  clearer  comprc- 
hensiou  of  the  great  religious  problems  of 
the  age,  and  the  knitting  closer  of  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship.  He  realizes  now  what 
we  are  only  praying  for.  In  bis  absence  I 
may  apeak  of  him,  but  will  employ  the  fitting 
words  of  his  intimaf*  associate,  like-miuded. 
Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  which,  with  many 
whom  I  am  privUoged  to  address  to-day,  ■\viU 
have  a  decided  weight. 

"While  thoroughly  and  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  own  church,  he  delighted  to 
recognize  in  others  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  acknowledge 
those  who  held  the  great  fonndation  truths 
of  the  Gospel  as  brethren  was  to  his  mind  no 
compromise  of  his  principles.  His  supreme 
loyalty  was  given  to  Jesns,  the  Master  of 
the  House,  and  he  embraced  in  his  frater- 
nal sympathies  all  who  bore  the  image  of 

Christ Diverse  and,  in  many  instances, 

antagonistic  tendencies  were  in  him  happily 
combined.  His  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
powerful  intellect  was  softened  by  deep  ten- 
derness. His  constitutional  warmth  and  vi- 
vacity were  tempered  and  restrained  by  calm 
judgment  and  thorough  self-control.  His 
strong,  earnest  convictions  were  so  regu- 
lated by  charity  as  not  to  run  into  bittemoss 
or  bigotry.  This  native  nobility  was  united 
with  entire  simplicity  and  unaffected  affa- 
bility. He  was  a  scholar  without  pedantry, 
and  an  orator  without  being  declamatory. 
The  inteUeotufll  and  emotional,  the  medita- 
tive and  the  energetic,  the  intrepid  and  the 
considerate,  were  in  beautifal  combination. 
The  fervor  of  his  piety  did  not  unfit  him  for 


the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  lively  interest  in 
what  transpired  around  liim  ;  and  efficient 
discharge  of  various  duties  did  not  damage 
the  inner  life  of  faith  and  communion  with 
God." — [Sermon  of  Bishop  Leo,  of  Delaware, 
[the  death  of  Bishop  M'llvaine,  of  Ohio.] 
Those  who  knew  Bishop  M'llvaine  rec- 
ognize the  portrait;  and  those  who  did  not, 
remembering  these  characteristic  delinea- 
tions, will  be  prepared  to  recognize  him  when 
they  shall  meet  him  in  the  general  assembly 
andChurchof  the  lirst-born,  which  are  writ- 
ten iu  heaven. 

With  this  brief  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this 
generation,  and  of  affectionate  friendship,  I 
pass  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me  bytbe 
Committee !  "Christian  Union  consistent 

WITH  DEN0MIN4T1ONAI,  DiSTINCTIOKS." 

Protestantism  has  often  been  proclaimed 
a  failure,  merely  because  Protestants  differ 
in  methods  of  administration.  Christian 
unity  is  often  declared  to  be  impossible,  and 
any  real  expression  of  brotherhood  among 
God's  children  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  im- 
practicable, where  denominational  distinc- 
tions are  conscientionaly  maintained.  Ene- 
mies of  Christianity  are  constantly  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  divisions  of  Christendom. 
It  is  time  that  Evangelical  Christians  should 
affirm  that  unity  does  not  d^end  on  organio 
union.  We  have  lost  immeasurably  by  mag- 
nifying differences  in  form,  minifying  the 
unity  of  evangelical  opinion,  sentiment,  and 
pracrioe,  and  tacitly  yielding  to  a  current 
impression  that  Evangelical  Christianity  is 
in  essence,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
disintegrated.  Let  the  truth  bo  boldly  af- 
firmed. Such  is  one  purpose  of  this  Confer- 
ence. Protestantism,  indeed,  is  uot  a  church. 
Evangelical  Christianity  is  not  a  form  of  or- 
ganization. But  neither  of  them  is  a  mere 
negation,  as  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  fond 
of  assertiDg.  They  are  systems  of  positive 
truth,  characterizing  many  churches.  Nev- 
ertheless the  unity  of  Christianity  is  inde- 
pendent of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  of  atl 
other  external  expressions  of  the  tntth  of 
Christ^  It  exists  as  a  living,  active  reality  of 
spiritual  communion,  consistent  with,  but  in- 
dependent of,  forms  of  organization.  Such  is 
the  principle  that  underlies  this  proposition. 

The  proposi lion,  however,  opens  a  more  dif- 
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ficult  discnstiioii.  The  controversies  of  alt 
Cliristian  ages  have  turned  lai^Iy  on  th« 
great  question,  In  what  eenae  and  in  what  de- 
gree the  term  OneDess  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
understood.  If  oneness  of  the  Church 
consistent  with  denomlDatioiial  distinctions, 
then,  strictly  speaking,  there  has  been 
oneness  in  the  Church  from  the  heginniug. 
Denominational  distinctions  separate  the 
gteat  churches  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
faiths,  and  separate  them  from  the  Oriental 
churches.  Distinctions  are  named  between 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  distinc- 
tions in  doctriue,  in  formularies,  or  ill  poli- 
cy ;  as,  for  example,  between  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  " 
country.  Denominational  distinctions  sep- 
arate great  Protestant  churches  in  America 
from  oue  another,  and  these  from  foreign 
churches.  But  oneness  exists,  nevertheloM ; 
and  in  every  age,  as  in  this,  "the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  communion  of  saints,"  has 
been  recognized  of  men  and  blessed  of 
Christ;  forming  sufficiently  a  whole,  bound 
together  by  sympatliies  and  unity  of  work 
which  are  eufficieut  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Upon  this  general 
question,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed that  we  shall  enter. 

A  minor  practical  inquiry  remains — What 
measure,  and  what  manner,  of  Christian 
ion  are  deairable,in  order  to  espress  the  i.  . 
ness  of  Christ's  Church,  and  to  further  the 
Saviour's  designs  ia  establishing  it;  il 
ing  supposed  that  denomiuational  differences 
will  be  main tainedT 

"Alliance"  is  a  well-chosen  term.  It 
solves  the  question  immediately  by  force  of 
definition.  It  espresses  all  union  expedient 
or  possible  among  Christians  who  conscien- 
tiously differ  in  forms  of  administration; 
while  it  admits  full  liberty  of  individual 
opiuions,  wilhin  a  range  agreed  upon.  Be- 
neath the  broad  shadow  of  this  term  we 
may  express  ourselves  finely  on  the  subject 
now  under  discussion.  The  term  "unioa," 
employed  in  the  proposition,  is  not  felici- 
iflus.  It  is  not  synonymous  with  unity. 
"  Union  "  embraces  the  idea  of  organization, 
and  implies  a  certain  degree  of  human  for- 
mations. "Organic  Union"  is  the  fuller 
and  more  definite  expression.  "  Unity,"  on 
the  contrary,  conveys  a  purely  spiritual 
idea.  It  has  no  relation  to  earthly  or  visi- 
ble forms.  It  exists  independently  of  dis- 
tinctions which  separate  the  children  of  God 
into  national  churches,  or,  in  one  nation,  into 
various  denominations.  The  terms  "union" 
and  "  unify "  not  being  synonymous,  the 
proposition  can  hold  good  only  as  affirmed 
concerning  spiritual  unity, 

Orgatiie  Unity  not  imposm'fife 

Tlie  idea  has  been  broached  that  e' 

ganic  union  is  not  irapossihlo  among 


tian  churches  which  hold  the  same  evangel- 
ical doctrines,  and  this  with  only  a  partial  re- 
linquishing of  denominational  distinctions. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  possible  to  nnify  the 
Church  on  an  ancient  historical  basis,  trench- 
ing only  on  those  difEerences  which  are  in- 
consistent with  that  form.  But  supposing 
this  suggestion  to  be  in  advance  of  public 
sentiment,  and  impracticable  at  present,  shall 
we  silently  submit  to  the  opprobrium  that 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ  lacks  unity  becausi! 
denominational  differences  existt  This  is 
a  question  of  interpretation — interpretation 
of  providential  facts  and  of  the  revealed  will 
of  Christ.. 


Units  consistent  wiiU  Differences. 
1.  The  significant  fact  remains,  to  wliieli 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  denom- 
inational distinctions  have  existed  within 
the  Church  irom  the  beginning.  They  are 
not  new  things.  They  did  not  spring  out 
of  the  Beformation,  although  made  more 
prominent  and  easier  of  production  since 
that  era.  They  have  existed  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  Oue  of  the  earliest  facta  in 
Church  history  is  the  separation  of  Chris- 
tiana into  sects  and  parties;  I  will  not  say 
it  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  such  a  universal  fact  in 
our  religious  histery,  within  a  Chnrch  which 
has  always  been  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  a  subject  of  unmixed  lamen- 
tation. There  have  been  sadder  facts  than 
this.  The  ciusbing  out  of  free  thought  and 
liberty  of  action  by  the  despotism  of  Eomo, 
which  was  a  corollary  of  the  attempt  te  force 
organic  union  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  was 
a  much  sadder  fact^  Nor  is  it  easy  now  to 
prove  that  the  evil  prevalence  of  ancient 
heresies  which  distracted  the  Church  in  ear- 
lier centuries  was  not  qnite  as  much  the  re- 
sult of  the  effort  to  suppress  error  by  eccle- 
siastical force  as  of  any  principle  of  vigor  in 
themselves.  Certainly,  since  the  era  of  the 
Beformation  and  of  printing,  since  men  have 
thought  freely  and  uttered  themselves  with- 
out restraint,  since  instructed  public  senti- 
ment has  been  the  only  arbiter,  no  heresy 
has  arisen  in  the  Church  comparable  in  its 
wide-spread  disasters  to  that,  for  example, 
which  called  for  the  Conucil  of  Nice.  If 
results  of  organized  and  enforced  union 
suppressing  denominational  differences 
to  be  measured,  let  the  history  of  dog- 
i  and  parties  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
bo  analyzed.  Denominational  distinotions 
have  always  existed  in  her  body.  Who 
does  not  know  that  contending  sects  are 
ng  her  frame  to-day,  under  the  mask 
of  tmion,  contending  not  less  for  religious 
and  doctrinal  principles  than  for  policies  T 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  con- 
tend with  the  fiercest  denominational  raii- 
within  an  organization  that  is  falsely 
proclaimed  to  bo  one  and  undiiidcd.    It  is 
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a  siguiflcaiit  historical  fact,  aud  I  will  for- 
bear to  illnstrate  it  furthei',  that  ilenomi- 
iiutional  (liffetences  liave  continDed  iu  the 
CbuTcli  from  the  heginiiing. 

2.  They  arise  from  natural  causes,  not  bo 
miicli  from  religious  imperfectious  as  from 
native  differeDces.  The  first  Bchigm  on.  rec- 
ord, resulted  from  nothing  worse  than  na- 
tional prejudices.  However  wo  may  lament 
them: — aud  tliey  are  to  he  lamented,  just  as 
nil  disorders  of  the  human  frame  or  of  the 
iutman  mind  are  subjecta  of  sorrow — there 
is  little  prospect  that  denominational  dis- 
tinctiona  will  vanish  from  tlie  present  dis- 
pensntioa.  They  are  the  offspring,  of  differ- 
cucea  in  nervoos  temperamenta,  in  mentAl 
constitutions,  and  in  physical  build.  The 
Church  of  Christ  can  not  think  precisely 
alike  iu  all  its  members,  nor  act  with  entire 
sympathy  and  harmony,  until  al!  minds  run 
in  the  same  groove,  oil  nerves  respond  to 
the  same  impulse,  and  all  bodies  are  framed 
on  one  model,  and  arc  cq^uallyfi^e  from  dis- 

3.  It  follows  that  den omi national  distinc- 
tions are  necessary  results  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  aetion.  Wlieu  Luther's  success 
cut  the  shackles  of  religions  opinion,  de- 
nominationalism  revealed  Itself  without  te- 
striunt  npon  the  Continent.  A  similar  re- 
sult followed  the  slower-paced  and  more 
cautions  reformation  in  England,  happily 
with  restraint.  The  Church  of  England 
liaa  never  been  free  from  parties — from  the 
wholesome  influence  of  parties — and  the  se- 
cret of  its  vigorous  life  has  been  liberty  of 
difference,  within  the  Scriptural  bounds  of 
its  symbols.  The  Beformation  was  a  resur- 
rection. A  new  life  sprang  out  of  the  dead 
things  among  which  the  Chnroh  had  beeorao 
inanimate.  And  one  of  the  most  chaiaeter- 
istic  elements  of  that  new  life  exhibits  itself 
iu  denominationalism.  However  it  may  be 
applauded  or  deplored,  it  is  a  part  of  that 
grand  revolntiou,  Snch  revolutions  never 
go  back,  and  denominational  distinctions  can 
never  be  espected  to  disappear,  unless  mind 
can  bo  again  shaekled,  and  Ubei'ty  crushed. 

4.  Among  the  inexplicable,  although  ob- 
vious, methods  of  divine  government  is 
that  which  couples  happiest  moral  ends 
with  fiercest  moral  conflicts.  As  electrici- 
ty restores  the  equilibrium  of  atmospheric 
forces  by  awful  convulsions — as  peace  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  product  of  exhaust- 
ing wars — na  civilization,  and  arts,  and  com- 
merce, and  tranquil  industry,  follow  never 
except  npon  the  footsteps  of  contending  ar- 
mies, or  after  invasions  by  more  advanced 
nations—*),  in  the  moral  world,  truth  is  the 
resultant  of  controversies.  Not  always  er- 
ror against  error;  not  always  half-truths 
against  eaeh  other ;  not  always  some  whole 
truth  against  either,  produces  the  desired 
result;  but  never  does  an  age  reach  truth 
pure  and  simple  until  that  age  has  stniggled 


for  it,  conflicting  amidst  falsehoodH.  My 
impression  is  that  differences  in  the  Church 
— call  them  denominational,  or  by  whatever 
name  will  bo  more  agreeable — differences  iu 
the  Church  exist  according  to  a  law,  and  are 
preservative  of  the  pure  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
With  this  conclusion  ecclesiastical  history 
entirely  coincides. 

This  logic  of  facta  has  led  such  a  writer 
as  Dean  Goulbnm  unwillingly  to  suggest 
that  there  may  be  (what  may  be  termed)  a 
secondary  law  of  Church  structure  ;  and 
that  when  men's  passions  or  prejudices  re- 
fuse to  be  governed  by  the  primitive  law, 
the  secondary  becomes  controlling.  Dean 
Goulbum's  words  are,  "When  a  primitive 
ideal  is  hopelessly  frustrated,  and  the  first 
best  tiling  made  impracticabk  by  human  sin 
and  perverseness,  God  introduces  a  second 
bestthing,  and  endows  it  with  (at  all  events) 
a  temporary  sanction."  (Dean  Goulbum's 
Catechism  on  the  Church.)  We  are  cer- 
tainly living  under  a  law  which  renders  de- 
nomiitatMnal  dletlnetion  eonsiatewt  with  Oftria- 

This  significant  fact  is  to  be  clearly  held 
and  recognized.  Considering  the  history  of 
the  Chnrch,  considering  the  principles  on 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  guiding  it, 
considering  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  human  society,  an  experiment  of 
unconditional  union  among  all  Christians 
would  be  perilous.  Still,  holding  that  o  com- 
mon organic  form  Mving  a  liittorieal  haeig,  aud 
alhmiig  far  deitiminatioml  Terences,  it  jws- 
aUile,  it  is,  also  certain  that  any  orgauic 
union  of  Evangelical  Christians  formed  to- 
day by  the  abandonment  of  conscientious 
religious  distinctions  would,  on  the  return 
of  sober  thought  to-morrow,  be  split  intu  a 
thousand  fragments,  disjoined  forever. 

Unitj/  Eeali^ed. 

From  this  excursus  among  possibilities 
aud  improbabilities  we  return  with  grate- 
ful lestfulness  of  heart  to  dwell  upon  that 
spiritual  unity  which  has  been  realized. 
The  unity  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God ;  the 
unity  of  common  regeneration  by  the  power 
of  tie  Holy  Ghost;  tie  unity  of  love  to 
Christ,  and  love  in  Christ  to  all  wlio  are 
Christ's ;  the  unity  of  loving  work  for  Christ, 
which,  amidst  all  distinctions  of  minor  dog- 
mas, haa  a  single  eye  for  the  glory  of  Christ 
and  a  single  aim  to  develop  his  kingdom  iu 
every  ransomed  soul — that  is  the  unity  of 
the  Cburcb.  That  is  the  nnity  which  has 
been  manifested  in  every  age.  That  is  the 
unity  which  Christ  prayed  for,  alid  which 
waa  granted  him,  and  which  distinguishes 
and  separates  tlto  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
world. 

In  that  solemn  hour  when  the  Head  of  the 
Chnrch  began  his  work  of  intercession,  pray- 
ing not  for  the  apostles  alone,  but  for  them 
also  that  should  believe  oi!  lum  through  their 
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word,  bo  did  not  speak  concemiog  oi^anic 
uniou.  A  true  interpretation  of  out  Saviour's 
laognage  is  also  a  jnst  interpretation  of  tlie 
facta  of  ecclesiastical  bistory.  His  mind  was 
fixed  on  a  spiritual  unity  only.  "  That  tliey 
all  may  be  one" — so  Itc  prayed.  Again  and 
again  his  supplication  went  up,  crowded  witli 
tliis  thonght  of  unity.  "  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thine  own  name  those  that  tbou  hast 
given  me,  that  tliey  may  he  oue,  as  we  are." 
"One,((»  we  are."  "The  world  hath  hated 
them,  because  tbey  ate  not  of  the  world,  even 
as  lam  not  of  the  world,"  "Neither  pray  I 
for  these  alone,  bat  for  them  also  that  shall 
believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  tliey 
all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee,  that  tbey  also  may  be  one  iu 
ns:  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast 
given  me  I  have  given  them ;  Uiat  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are;  I  iu  them,  and 
thou  in  mo,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
iu  one."  Thie  is  not  a  vision  of  organic  un- 
ion. Could  any  thing  visible  realize  that 
oneness  between  the  Father  and  the  Sent 
"As  thon,  Father,  art  iu  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  may  ho  one  in  us ;"  and  "  that 
they  may  be  one "  actually,  positively,  aud 
as  we  are,  so  that  the  world  may  recognize 
the  unity.  This  spiritual  unity  is  to  be  the 
world's  testimony.  Tliat  ineffable  union  of 
the  Father  and  the  Sou  in  adorable  Godhead 
is  not  a  imion  that  can  be  seen — a  union  tliat 
CMi  bo  manipulated ;  nor  can  any  earthly  ua- 


'  ion  that  interprets  it  he  of  such  a  character 
that  it  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
human  will  or  by  human  consent,  or  subject 
to  any  physical  or  external  conditions.  As 
the  Unity  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  unde- 
fined, unmanifested,  and  spiritnal,  so  is  that 
oneness  for  which  Christ  prayed  that  it 
should  ever  characterize  his  Church.  "I 
iu  them,  aud  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  oue." 

That  prayer  has  not  remained  unanswere<l 
through  all  these  Christian  centuries.  That 
prayer  has  been  fulfilled.  Every  age  and 
generation  has  witnessed  it.  The  .Church  is 
oue,  has  been  made  perfect  in  one,  has  never 
fiiilcd  of  unity.  In  the  darkest  days  of  or- 
ganized Catholicism,  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Church  universal,  the  Church  of  living 
ones  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Chnrch  of  his  love 
and  his  acceptance,  has  always  existed  in  his 
sight,  recognized  by  his  Spirit,  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose.  In  that  unity  all  modes 
of  holding  truth  coincide.  With  that  unity 
denominational  distinotious  ate  entirely  con- 
sistent. As  we  exhibit  the  loving  prinoiplea 
of  that  Divine  Unity,  all  the  earthly  that 
divides  the  spiritual  brotherhood  becomes 
secondary  in  thought,  and  the  children  of 
God  realize  their  absolute  aud  eternal  one- 
God  be  praised  for  whatever  in  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  will  uurttire  and  forlify  in  our 
souls  a  sense  of  this  spiritual  unity  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord ! 
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THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS: 

MODES  OF  ITS  PIIOMOTION  AND  MANIFESTATION. 
By  the  Rev.  ELIPHALET  KOTT  POTTER,  D,D., 
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President  of  Uolon  Coll.,  Schenectafly,  N.  T. 
lEith  a  Commaaicalion  from  Professor  Taylek  Lewis,  LL.D. 


Bepkesentinq  UDion  CoUego,  au  iuatitn- 
tion  fotmdeil  nearly  a  eeutnry  ago  npon  the 
Christian  basis  of  Evaugelical  CatboUoity, 
I  bad  hoped  to  nsk  you  to  receive  on  tliis 
occasion,  in  my  steiul,  my  honored  coadjutor 
ia  the  Faculty,  Dr.  Tayler  LonU.  Well 
known  to  jou  all,  it  were  fittiag  that  his 
age,  bis  eyporionce,  and  bia  ripe  sutio)arship 
Bhonld  find  Toice  on  each  an  occosion,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  such  a  theme.  Prevout- 
ed  from  beiug  here,  he  has  sent  me  tbe  nc- 
companying  communication.  I  omit  mach 
tliat  I  had  written,  that  I  may,  without  ex- 
ceeding tbe  assigned  limits,  embody  his  in- 
structive letter  in  this  paper. 

The  nnion  of  the  Church  Militant  with 
the  Church  Triumphant,  the  union  of  each 
Christian  sonl  with  the  blessed  departed,  is 
a  reality,  like  that  of  the  union  of  all  the 
members  of  Christ  now  on  the  earth,  in  the 
one  body  of  Christ.  Tlie  hand  may  not  see 
or  know  the  foot,  but  the  unity  of  the  hody 
is  not  the  less  a  fact.  All  the  members  of 
Christ,  whether  consciona  of  the  fact  or  no, 
arc  thus  truly  and  vitally  united  in  the  one 
body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  Living 
saints  and  dead  but  one  communion  make; 
and  if  so,  the  fact  that  living  saints  are  for 
tbe  time  as  widely  Boparafed  from  eaeh  oth- 
er as  they  are  from  the  blessed  departed 
does  not  destroy  the  reality  of  their  oneneaa 
in  Christ. 

As  the  commnnion  between  the  saints  of 
the  Elder  Coveuaut  and  those  of  the  latest 
ages, if  it  can  not  be  more  real,  -nill  yet  be 
more  clearly  maaiffested  in  tbe  future  life,  so 
in  the  future  of  this  life  we  may  hope  that 
the  means  and  methods  for  the  visible  inter- 
communion of  saints  will,  through  the  ages 
all  along,  be  more  and  more  clearly  i-evealed. 
Divided  and  doubting  now,  tbe  memliers  of 
the  body  of  Christ  are  yet  one  family.  If 
war  sometimes  rages,  the  Creed  yet  pro- 
claims the  belief  of  Christendom  in  that  ar- 
ticle, late  to  be  introduced,  but  none  the  less 
fundamental  to  th@  f<iitb  "I  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints 

Tbe  signs  of  the  times  are  not  without 
tokens  of  encouragement 

Is  there  not  a  tendency  m  the  present 
mind  of  Chiibt  nlom  toward  tl     e'tiUisli- 


ment  of  a  clearly  recogoized  distinction  be- 
tween the  snbstauce  of  tbe  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  God,  his  Word,  his  Truth,  and  man's 
conception  and  expression  of  the  faith,  that 
is  to  say,  the  topics  of  scientific  theology  1 
While  tbo  substance  of  the  iai  th  is  nucbange- 
able,  yet  theology  ae  a  science  is  seen  in- 
viting discussion,  admitting  question,  and 
requiring  variety  as  well  as  accuracy  in 
statement.  Should  not  greater  fiicilities  bo 
aUbrded  for  the  untrammeled  study  of  the- 
ology I  The  instructor  in  the  theological 
seminary  has  oflenest  to  indoctrinate  tbo 
pupil.  There  is  danger,  therefore,  lest  the 
facts  of  revelation,  of  history,  and  of  meta- 
physical and  physical  science  be  made  to 
l>end  to  tbo  supposed  necessity  of  harmoui- 
zing  with  the  theology  taught,  the  unchan- 
ging truth  of  God.  Facilities  for  the  study 
of  theology  as  a  pure  science  are  now,  how- 
ever, increasing,  and  might  readily  be  af- 
forded in  connection  with  many  institutions 
founded  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  education. 
It  would  then  come  to  be  more  clearly  nu- 
deiBtood  that  iteration  and  reiteration  is  not 
demonstration;  and  that  while  it  is  desir- 
able that  definite  belief  should  displace 
doubt,  yet  that  mere  verbal,  parrot-like  nt- 
terance  is  not  Christian  faith,  faith  being  de- 
fined as  (iwom-aoic) "  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  tbe  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
In  matters  of  faith  the  distinction  needs 
to  be  nnderstood  between  infallible  author- 
ity and  competent  authority;  between  that 
scheme  of  human  in  Mlibility  which  demands 
from  the  faithful  an  act  of  intellectual  sui- 
cide, and  that  respect  for  adequate  and  com- 
petent auOiority  which  common  sense  ren- 
ders nuhesitatingly  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
of  life. 

Outward  organic  unity  depends,  doabt- 
lese,  npon  uniry  in  organic  ideas.  In  the 
modes  of  ite  promotion,  and  the  means  for 
its  manifestation  already  operative,  have  we 
not  enconragemeut  to  hope  for  tbe  more  pei^ 
feet  manifestations  here  on  earth  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  t 

1.  CliristUm  Worb. — This  point  is  consider- 
ed first  in  order  because  of  our  Saviour's 
declaration,  "They  that  do  my  will  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God." 
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The  increase  amoug  all  ■who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christiana,  of  similar  conoeptioDs 
and  methods  of  Christian  work,  t«nda  to 
ChriBtian  unity.  The  eatablishment  of  free 
churcheB,the  increase  of  Sunday-schools,  the 
organization  of  woman's  work,  the  eucoiir- 
agement  of  lay  co-operation,  the  lealizatioa 
that  the  body  of  a  ainnsiok  world  must  be 
cleansed  and  healed,  and  the  mind  euliglit- 
encd  and  elevated,  if  the  sonlis  to  be  saved; 
in  these  activities  and  ideas  Christian  work- 
ers are  already  almost  at  ot 
valry  and  wasteful  excess  of  labor 
fields,  contrasted  with  the  abject  and  neg- 
lected needs  of  adjacent  fields,  ninst  fill  the 
earnest  and  thonghtfnl  mind  with  an  awfol 
realization  of  the  great  danger  the  work  of 
Christ  is  in  throngh  our  nnhappy  divisions ; 
and  BO  tend  to  inspire  the  desire  and  prayer 
for  organized  co-operation,  and  for  loving 
Christian  intetcommnnion. 

2.  Christian  Doctrine. — We  include  under 
this  general  head  both  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, and  also  systems  of  ethics  and  apologet- 
ics. Is  it  not  evident  that  a  trner  concep- 
tion of  the  "proportion  of  the  faiith"  is  now 
becoming  generd  f  Great  centra!  truths  are 
seen  to  bo  of  supreme  importance.  Schools 
of  theology,  widely  divergent  in  many  re- 
spects, jet  concur  in  the  relative  impor- 
tance which  they  ntlach  to  certain  cardinal 
points  of  doctrine,  when  compared  with  ten- 
ets which  they  mutually  regard  as  of  leas 
moment.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  declared  by 
all  to  be  the  preacher's  profoundest  and  most 
pregnant  und  essential  theme.  The  prov- 
ince antl  nature  of  the  teacher's  work  is  rec- 
ognized ill  neatly  the  same  terms  by  many 
different  bodies  of  CLristians.  Ethical  sys- 
tems ore  becoming  more  nearly  identical 
throughout  Christendom.  In  apologetics, 
representatives  of  every  school  now  adopt  the 
same  general  theory  of  evidence,  and  recog- 
nize as  of  moment  the  same  general  lines  of 
defense.  As  men  come  to  think  alike,  their 
convictions  with  reference  to  the  oracles  of 
God  and  the  facts  of  history,  whether  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  will  becomeidcsB  discordant. 
It  would  thus  seem  to  be  practicable  that,a8 
with  one  heart,  they  desire  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  of  God,  so  with  one  month  they 
shonld  confess  tho  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  samts. 

3.  ChriaHan  Fellowehip. — A  point  is  gained 
when  Christians  deprecate  their  differences 
and  come  together  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
discuss  them.  No  fellowship  can  be  real  or 
effectivewhilemutnalmisunderstandingand 
distrust  exist.  An  interchange,  therefore, 
of  ideas  is  of  importance.  lu  this  age  it  is 
forced  upon  the  most  retiring  by  the  venti- 
lation, as  it  iscalled,  of  topics  of  general  in- 
terest in  tho  public  prints.  We  gain  in  this 
way,  if  in  no  other,  a  healthful  sense  of  what 
our  fellow-men  are  thinking  about,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  opinions  they  are  formivig.     But 


no  correspondence,  no  study  of  the  lives  and 
writings  of  Christian  men,  can  give  us  that 
knowledge  of  them  which  we  gain  by  meet- 
ing them  face  to  face  iu  free  and  loving  ooa- 
ferencc  Chrisfjanity  has  declared  the  de- 
struction of  caste,  and  has  j«:oclaimed  peace 
and  good-will  to  man.  Nations  tend,  under 
its  influence,  to  consolidate  in  larger  masses. 
The  growth  of  intercommunication  and  of 
international  law  may  yet  substantially 
unite,  iu  one  higher  and  all-embracing  na- 
tional rolatiouBhip,  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  influences  we  are  considering,  together 
with  the  nniversal  desire  for  Christian  unity 
and  the  increasiug  opportunities  for  Chris- 
tian conference,  are  hastening,  it  would 
seem,  the  hour  when,  in  place  of  earthly 
kingdoms,  there  shall  be  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  in  place  of  the  world,  the  Chiu:oh  of 
God. 

4.  The  conception  contained  in  the  apos- 
tolic raasim,  "Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,"  is  producing  the 
increase  of  toleration  and  Christian  charity. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  growing  regard 
for  the  best  results  of  modem  science,  and 
on  the  other  an  inci'eased  respect  for  tliose 
living  churehly  ties  which  bind  redeemed 
humanity  to  the  past. 

5.  If  eeolesiastical  history  opens  up  agi- 
tating topics  of  discussion,  there  are  other 
influences  of  onlture  which  fend  to  peacefa! 
agreement.  Architecture  anfl  testhetic  feel- 
ing are  doing  their  part  in  diffusing  a  com- 
mon sentiment  and  sympathy,  not  to  say 
similarity,  in  the  accessories  of  worship. 

6.  Without  suppressing  the  voice  of  indi- 
vidual utterance,  ancient  litnrgies  are  gain- 
ing a  firm  hold  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christian 
people,  and  are  thus  tending  to  facilitate  in- 
tercommunion by  their  general  use  as  the 
mother  tongue  of  Christendom. 

7.  8o,ttio,isit withtheincreasingobscrv- 
ance  throughout  Christendom  of  its  great 
historic  anniversaries  iu  the  system  of  the 
Christian  year.  The  assimilative  power  of 
the  nation  which  enables  it  to  receive  indi- 
vidnals  of  every  race,  and  to  make  of  them  in 
many  states  but  one  people,  sliould  enable 
it  to  receive  elements  of  good  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  that  iu  God's  own  time 
there  may  be  realized  the  prophetic  vision 
of  the  Church,  which,  in  its  embracing  in- 
tercommnnion,  shall  be  one  Church. 

8.  Music  is  the  Evangel  of  the  Cominnu- 
ion  of  Saints.  H3n)mals  are  effective  pleas 
for  unity.  Congregational  singing  is  de- 
structive of  the  isolation  of  individualism, 
and  the  Church  militant,  in  its  march  heav- 
enward, unites  its  voices,  advancing  to  the 
note  of  hymns  familiar  to  every  tongue  and 
dear  to  every  heart,  as  are  those  words, 

■'  Rnct  of  Ac;ea,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  ma  hide  myfelTln  thee." 

9.  For  the  Communion  of  Saints,  for  true 
Christian  unity,myriads  are  praying.    God's 
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answer  would  seem  to  lie  reflected  in  the 
spirit  of  those  ancient  words,  "In  essen- 
tials, uuity;  in  non  -  essentials,  lilicrty ;  in 
all  things,  cbarity ;"  since,  Christian  lilierty 
and  love  are  the  essentials  of  abiding  unity. 
Meantime  each  individual  will  be  tempted, 
at  least  in  thought,  t«  hold  that  Christen- 
dom, to  lie  one,  must  lie  drawn  within  the 
circle  of  helief  in  which  he  dwells,  and 
which  he  thinks  to  be  the  very  citadel  of 
the  truth  of  God '. 

10.  It  may,  therefore,  Ije  with  the  divine 
science  of  theology  as  it  has  been  witU  the 
science  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Individn- 
als  have  contributed,  by  persevering  efforts, 
to  the  final  triumph,  who  were  in  theory 
farthest  from  aoy  adequate  conception  of 
the  truth.  The  superstitions  but  observant 
astrologer  could  furnish  data  for  the  astron- 
omer. Tycho  Brahe,  who  doubted  the  Co- 
pemioan  system  of  the  universe,  could  yet 
accumulate  facts  from  which  Kepler  should 
adduce  his  three  great  laws,  while  Newton, 
by  a  higher  generalization,  included  in  one 
law  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  Thus  it 
may  be  with  the  science  of  theology.  Much 
may  be  achieved  by  the  reverent  and  ardu- 
ous study  of  divine  truth;  much  will  be 
achieved  by  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  till 
"  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  tbe  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  bf  Christ." 

Finally,  although  the  systematic  order 
and  organic  relation  of  all  the  members  in 
the  one  body  of  Christ,  together  with  the 
modes  of  promoting  and  tbe  means  for  man- 
ifesting Christian  unity,  be  not  yet  clear  to 
aU,  still  on  Scriptural  grounds  we  mast  hold 
th.tt,  like  tbe  hidden  potency  of  gravity  in 
the  material  universe,  the  Commuuion  of 
Saints  is  a  vital  and  ever-present  tact  iu 
tlie  spiritual  universe.  The  force  of  gravity 
was  potent  before  its  law  was  demonstrated. 
The  universe  is  neither  created  nor  imperil- 
ed by  the  clashing  theories  of  materialists, 
nor  does  it  depend  for  its  continuance  upon 
the  success  of  rival  schools  in  their  attempts 
to  formulate  its  facts.  As  the  orderly  rela- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies  existed  before 
the  first  ray  elucidating  the  system  dawned 
upon  the  human  intellect,  so  with  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints — that  system  which  em- 
braces the  countless  hosto  of  God's  elect. 
"They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  aa  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  aa  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  Aud  though  "now"  we  know 
but  in  part,  though  now  we  see  but  as  iu  a 
glass  that  is  dim  the  reflected  image, "  then  " 
the  brightness  already  dawning  shall  break 
iu  upon  the  sonT,  in  the  full  revelation  of 
the  unity  of  the  many  in  the  One ;  the  com- 
munity of  saints  and  angels,  as  of  countless 
stars  in  that  one  vast  system  of  which  Christ 
is  the   central   and  the   everlasting  light! 


Voices  like  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  may 
be  heard  by  the  ear  of  faith  echoing  and  re- 
cclioing  through  the  ages  that  great  high- 
priestly  prayer  of  onr  Divine  Lord  (last  ut- 
tered. In  its  fullness  it  may  bo  the  last  to  bo 
answered):  "That  they  aU  may  be  one;  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

With  the  following  valuable  letter  referred 
to  in  tbe  opening  sentence,  I  may  most  fitly 
close  the  farther  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject in  this  paper. 

Union  CollBge,  Sepl.  30th,  1SI3. 
My  deau  Fbiend, — I  have  been  thinking 
much  on  our  late  conversation,  and  its  principitl 
topic,  the  article  of  the  Creed  in  relation  to  the 
"  Communion  of  Saints,"  Other  ideas  have  oc- 
cnrred  to  me ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  deem 
me  obtrusive  or  impertinent  if  I  give  them  a  writ- 
ten form,  though  in  an  epistolary  way  that  will 
not  allow  of  close  connection  or  lo^col  regular, 
iiy.  Take  tliem,  tben,  in  the  off-Wd  style  in 
wliich  tliey  have  presented  themselves  to  my 

The  Communion  of  Saints  implies  a  comiiai- 
■idty  of  Saints,  as  a  recognized  body  in  distinction 
from  a  mere  eocial  sympathy.  It  is  not  a  feel- 
ing of  nearness  simpfy,  or  of  afitetion  toivnrd  in- 
dividuals whom  we  may  esteem  Christians,  but 
the  recognition  of  "a  people,"  a  "people  of 
God,"  a  choice  cammwdty  among  the  other  com- 
munities of  the  eartli — a  divine  commnniiy,  yet 
having  a  history  aud  a  visibility  in  this  world, 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  iroXiT(w/ia  Iv  bvpavoti, 
a  "citizenship  in  the  heavens"  (Phil,  iii.,  SO), 
more  real  than  any  tie  that  binds  together  any 
earthly  organisation,  social  or  politicai*  In  oth- 

if  we  mean  by  that  term  one  of  feeling  merely, 
of  tflste,  or  tboaght^  Christianity,  or  Christen- 
dom, if  the  term  is  preferred,  is  not  a  school, 
either  of  art  or  of  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  mere 
brotherhood,  however  precious  may  he  the  idea 
conveyed  by  that  word.  The  Communion  of 
Saints  is  truly  organic.  There  is  a  real  head- 
ship, a  real  membership— a  "niemhership  one 
of  another."  But  upon  that  topic  I  would  not 
dnelL  There  is  not  time  nor  space  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  ij)ea  that  carries  uB  so  tar,  and 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  is 
attended  with  so  many  difflcalties.  These  diffi- 
culties will  doubdess  be  surmounted.  We  shonld 
never  let  go,  or  loosen  our  tenacious  hold  upon 
the  idea:  Tlie  Church  ivas  om  in  the  beginning 
— visibly  and  organically  one — and  it  will  be 
Each  in  the  end.  Such,  too,  is  it  now,  notwith- 
standing the  appearances  of  mpture  and  disorgan- 
ization that  may  be  charged  open  it,  or  that  do 
accnally  exist.  Its  real  visibility  is  its  antago- 
nism to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness ;  and  while 
this  shows  itself,  its  true  visible  unity  can  not  be 
lost,  ^ther  in  a  broad  suhjecliveness,  or  in  an 
imjwsing  outward  formality  that  retains  the  name 
without  the  substance. 

"Lo!  I  am  with  yon  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  The  veiv  language  imphes  diffi- 
culty, instead  of  a  smooth,  labor-saving,  thought- 
saving  docti-ino  of  objective  or  personal  infelli- 
hility.     It  is  not  said,  the  Church,  even  as  a 
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tvhole,  shall  cerer  err,  iC  shall  never  be  in  dnrk- 
nesa,  it  aiiall  never  have  iis  outward  organiza- 
tion impaii'ed,  it  shall  never  have  to  struggle 
widi  coimpliora,  it  shall  never  be  torn  by  dii- 
mptioni,  such  as  corruption  breeds  and  neeessi- 
taies.  "Lo,I  am  with  jou."  The  very  style 
of  the  address  is  a  forecasting  of  Etaimy  times. 
It  indicates  deeper  perils  than  those  tlmt  eome 
from  fierce  enconnters  with  the  world  with- 
out, or  the  direct  blows  of  infidel  persecution. 
These  are  Ihe  least  of  the  forces  with  which  om- 
nipotent  grace  has  to  contend.  "Lo,  I  am  with 
yon,"  implies  still  nearer  dangers,  more  inward 
disordei's,  such  aa  demand  the  physician  as  well 
ns  the  conqueror,  the  healing  as  well  as  the  hero 
Messiah.  It  is  not  the  world  merely,  hot  diffi- 
culties, defections,  spiritual  diseases  within,  pro- 
duced by  worldly  contact,  or  the  Church's  long 
war  with  so  poisonous  and  malarious  an  adver- 
saiy.  Instead  of  an  objective  or  oracular  in&lli- 
bihty,  eitlier  in  the  universal  body,  or  in  some 
single  individual  as  an  earthly  head,  this  testa- 
mentary language  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
Charch  is  not  only  fallible,  but  that  it  will  be  al- 
ways in  danger  of  failing — sometimes  of  taiUng 
gi'ievodsly.  There  stands  the  promise  of  event- 
ual triumph;  but  it  is  as  something  ever  to  be 
prayed  fbr,notwithatanding — ns  though  shipwreck 
were  ever  imminent  to  a  Teesel  sailing  on  so  tem- 
pestuous a  sea.  An  infallible  Chnrch,  in&llible 
in  itself  or  in  some  individual  earthly  head,  could 
have  no  spirilunl  probation.  To  this  end  it  must 
encounter  storms,  seasons  of  peril,  not  appaivnt 
only,  but  tremendously  real.  There  ma  j  have  to 
be  the  cutting  away  of  masts,  the  throwing  over- 
board of  cargo.  The  outn-ard  torn)  may  t>e  sad- 
ly marred.  Bi-eaches  may  be  demanded  by  the 
very  work  of  healing.  Deep  wonnding  may  be 
neccssaiy  for  the  better,  binding  up  of  fractures 
js  and  corruption.    There  may 

.     .  ^'■"be- 

lieving that  there  will  never  be  a  total  loss  of  that 
Tibbie  organic  unity,  howei'er  simple,  or  com- 
plex, or,  ft>r  the  lime,  irregular  its  ibrm,  which 
ivos  in  the  beginning,  and  will  be  in  the  end. 
Such  periods  ns  the  Reformation  are  but  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise. 

.  Division  is  never  to  be  treated  as  n  good/ierse. 
I  can  never  go  with  those  who  r^ord  denomina- 
tional distinctions  as  things  totally  innocent  or 
indill^rrat,  much  less  as  desirable.  But  how  is 
there  to  be  bronglit  about  a.  closer  organic  unity, 
an  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  shall  be  something 
more  than  on  Evangelical  Alliance,  or  a  mere  ex- 
hibition, however  precious  that  may  he,  of  frater- 
nal Christian  feelii^?  I  feet  my  utter  inability 
to  give  any  thing  like  a  satbfying  answer  to  such 
a  question.  "God  only  knows," as  the  devout 
Mohammedan  says ;  HE  alone  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Our  duty  is  to  believe  that  he  vnll  solve  it, 
and  therefore  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for 
such  solution  whenever  the  course  of  Providen- 
tial events  shall  indicate  its  coming.  In  the 
mean  time,  certain  other  dniies  are  remarkably 
clear.  There  must  be  no  more  division.  May 
that  man  be  anathema  who  seeks  to  create  a  new 
sect.  Let  union,  ecclesiastical  union,  take  place 
without  delay  between  those  bodies  that  ore  di- 
vided by  the  least  intcFval.  Let  the  last  parting 
he  the  fii'st  coming  together.  Let  it  be  deeply 
■  d  that  ihe 


the  sin  of  schism  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
smallness  of  the  dividing  interval.  Let  it  be  felt 
that  the  great  organic  union  prayed  for  is  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  steady  approach  of 
bodies  than  by  any  spasmodic  proselyting  of  in- 
dividuals. When  a  man  saddenly  jnmps  from 
one  boat  to  another,  the  most  probable  effect  is 
the  driving  the  two  vessels  farther  apart — espe- 
cially if  he  turns  round,  and,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  hurls  his  missiles  at  those  whom  be  has 
left,  or  manifests  a  new  zeal  offensive,  by  its  ex- 
cess, even  to  those  whose  company  be  has  joined. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  let  no  Christian  be  gov- 
erned by  taste  merely,  or  lesthetical  preference, 
tempting  him  to  leave  a  plainer  organization,  or 
a  plainer  worship,  for  one  deemed  more  beauti- 
ful and  imposing.  The  taste  may  be  innocent, 
and  even  holy,  and  yet  the  denial  of  its  gratificn- 
tion  demanded  by  considerations  of  what  may  aid 
or  hinder  (he  great  cause.  In  other  woi-ds,  ev- 
ery member  of  an  Erangelical  Church,  in  which 
"  the  pnre  Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sac- 
raments are  ndminisleied  according  to  Christ's 
ordinance,"  should  stay  where  he  is,  and  where 
birth,  baptism,  and  God's  providence  have  placed 
him,  faithfully  laboring  in  ertck  bodg.foe  (he  great 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  ever  praying  and 
ever  watching  for  that  more  perfect  consumma- 
tion which  God  alone  can  bnng  about.  Above 
all  should  he  avoid  ei'ery  word  and  every  deed 
which  may  in  the  least  imjierfe  or  discourage  such 
a  result,  allowing  nothing,  unless  it  be  a  supposed 
peril  to  his  salvation,  to  change  a  purpose  (bus 
formed. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  there  is  n 
duty  preparatory  to  outward  schemes  for  a  closer 
ecclesiastical  brganizafion.    They  will  be  in  vain 

ithout  the  cultivation,  in  each  separate  body,  of 


Churchly  feeling  in  distinction  from  the  ti 
chanical  Ecclesiasticism  of  Itome  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ihe  extreme  broad  Church  ism,  or  loose 
subjecliveness  of  ultra-Protestantism,  on  the  oth- 
er. It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  the  revolsions 
of  the  Seformation,  and  moi'e  evidently  since, 
there  has  been  a  departure  which  must,  be  re- 
gained. There  has  been  not  a  loss,  but  an  ob- 
scuring, or,  rather,  a  suffering  to  lie  obsolete  of 
certain  ideas  which  must  be  stamped  with  a  new 
impression,  if  the  modern  Church  would  firmly 
link  itself  with  the  past.  Surely  it  needs  no 
proof  that  one  characteristic  of  our  tnost  modem 
thinking  fa  the  tendency  to  an  extreme  individa- 
alism.  Church  and  State  both  show  it.  The 
true  idea  of  the  latter  is  mnning  doivn  to  that  of 
a  mass  meeting  or  lynch  law  mob,  re-asserting 
the  inherent  sovereignty  of  each  atom  of  which 
it  ia  composed.  The  "  compact "  theoij,  deriv. 
ing  government  solely  fi'om  the  individual  assent, 
can  most  easily  be  proved  to  be  false ;  but  it  is 
destroying  the  proper  idea  of  the  civic  organism 
ns  oi'dained  of  God.  So  in  theolo^  and  anthro- 
pology. There  is  no  hamaniig,  it  is  held,  excqtt 
as  an  abstiaclion  or  figure  of  speech ;  only  indi- 
vidual men,  There  is  no  God-crealed  and  Satan- 
templed  humanity,  by  partaking  of  which  indi- 
viduals become  men.  Any  one  who  studies  this 
must  see  how  it  afi'ects  the  doctrines  of  the  hu- 
man fall  and  the  human  redemption,  or  that 
problem  of  the  first  and  second  Adam  which 
finds  its  only  solution  in  the  true  idea  of  Ihe 
Church.  In  some  of  its  aspects,  our  most  mod- 
ei-n  science  carries  still  further  this  exti-eme  disor- 
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gatiiiing  nomiiiiilisni.  Tliore  ifl  iiotliing  generic, 
nothing  specific,  no  fixed  being,  no  universals  of 
any  kind,  only  individual  atoms.  Ail  things  else 
that  may  seem  to  be  are  but  the  everfloiving 
changes  and  combinations  of  these,  the  only  eter- 
nal and  unchanging  renlities.  Sncli  are  Ihe  ex- 
tremes of  the  tendency ;  bnt  in  n  more  moderate 
degree  it  affeels  the  mind  of  our  Protestant 
churches,  and  must  be  eoonteracted  if  we  would 
cultivate  a  true  chuiihly  feeling,  orbeUeve  in  the 
Church  as  anything  more  than  a  mass  ai/gregqie 
of  undefined  irregularities.  Closely  allied  to  this 
is  the  Gilfle  humanitnrianism,  or  tliat  which  views 
man  irrespeciive  of  those  ideas  of  rain  and  re- 
demption which  can  alone  give  birlli  to  a  trae 
philanthropy — those  doctrines  apparenlly  so  se- 
vere, but  which  alone  contain  the  true  milk  of 
human  kindness.  What  I  woukl  express  in  the 
most  general  teims  is  tliat  there  can  not  be  any 
true  organic  action — and  it  had  better  not  be  at- 
tempted by  us  —  until  a  fiim  basis  can  be  found 
in  the  cultivation  of  organic  ideas.  Aaide  from 
this,  it  would  be  like  the  attempt  nt  building  a. 
structure  with  separate  pebbles,  without  variety 
and  withont  cement  In  hold  them  together. 
Such  would  be  all  political  ov  social  compacts, 
all  religions  alliances,  that  have  no  other  adhe- 
sion tha:i  what  comes  from  this  inoi^anic  and 
unchuTchly  individualism. 

There  are  other  churchly  ideas  which  must  be 
thus  cultivated  previous  to  a  successful  organiu 
action.  I  can  barely  touch  upon  them.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  idea  of  the  mystic  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers,  whether  regarded  as 
flowing  from,  Of  aa  constitutive  of,  union  between 
Christ  and  his  Church— that  "great  mystery  " 
which  the  apostle  symbolizes  by^e  maniage 
relation.  As  a/act  ineftiible,  nothing  is  more 
clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  In  its  rationale 
it  is  Bomelhing into  which  the  arehangels  "might 
stoop  down  to  look."  I  am  loo  poor  a  Christian 
for  the  discussion  of  a  theme  so  holy.  I  can  not 
even  touch  upon  it  without  a  feeling  of  intrusion 
into  a  mystoiy  too  sacred  for  my  poor  measure 
of  fiiith.  As  a  fart  believed,  as  something  more 
than  a  moral  influence,  or  intellectual  agreement, 
or  emotional  sympathy,  it  certainly  entered  most 
deeply  into  the  mind  of  tiie  early  Church.  "Men 
in  Christ" — Cbristopkoroi,  "Christ-bearers" — 
they  called  themselves.  It  was  no  mere  figure, 
but  the  most  sublime  of  realities.  It  was  no  mere 
term  of  discipleahip,  mach  less  any  mere  nom- 
inalistic  generalization,  bnt  the  solid  ground  of 
their  pnrest  churchly  feeling.  There  can  onlv 
he  expre^ed  the  deep  conviction  that  in  the  ve'- 
vival  and  re-impression  of  this  idea  is  to  be  found 
the  most  efficient  aid  to  a  true  spiritual  commun- 
ion. Then,  too,  when  it  becomes  predominant 
in  Cnnsfiftn^eaits,  t'nete  may  JliBtSoseitB^'i  trnfi 
clearly  that  way  of  visible  outward  realiiation 
to  which  we  all  are  looking.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  are  two  practical  considerations,  of  highest 
importance,  that  present  themselves  as  flowing 
from  tiiis  idea,  in  itself  so  ineffable.  Are  be- 
lievers truly  ChrisiopAoroi,  "Christ-bearers?' 


vatcd,  the  most  lonly  in  the  social  scale,  should 
be  deemed  nearer  to  us,  more  esieemal,  more 
beloved,  not  merely  aesthetically,  condescending- 
ly, sentimentally,  but  truly,  heartily,  practically, 
than  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  learned,  the 
highest  in  earthly  rank,  that  belongs  not  to  the 
fcmily  of  Chiist. 

I  would  turn  to  other  and  plainer  views  con- 
nected with  this  general  theme.      The  Com- 

"  " s  historical  aspect,  the 

tliought  of  which  is  most  important  to  be  re- 
the  present  day.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
churehly  than  that  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling 
which  separates  us  from  the  past  as  Chough  it 
were  a  chapter  closed,  and  our  present  Christian- 
ity a  thing  by  itself,  the  same  as  though  it  were 

anew  established  in  the  earth.     I  allude  not 

to  councils,  or  to  ordinal  successions,  or  t« 
Chnreh  history  as  a  mere  recorded  seiies  of 
.•ents  from  which  we  are  to  learn  or  from 
which  we  are  to  take  warning,  but  to  that  great 
uce  to  which  the  name  Church  mny 
be  given  as  well  as  to  any  existing  congregation. 
No  man  can  carefully  read  ecclesiastical  history 
ivilhout  seeing  that  there  has  been  all  along  a 
St  real  life,  most  distinctly  separated  from  Ihe 
,ldly  life.  There  is  the  line  of  unearthly  chac- 
srs,  the  product  of  an  unearthly  power — a  per- 
petual miracle,  an  unbroken  series  of  such  un- 
earthly manit^tations,  extending  from  the  Apos- 
'ical  throngh  the  Patristic,  the  Roman,  the  Me- 
diieval,  the  Protestant,  the  Modern  Churcii,  It 
the  line  in  which  appear  Paul,  Cyprian,  Aa- 
gustine,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Luther,  Calvin,  Pas- 
cal, Ilooker,  Ken,  Edwards,  Chalmers,  down  to 
Lir  own  times.  It  is  not  n  mere  fancied  catena, 
ich  links  arbitraiily  supplied.  This  stream  of 
fe  flows  on  amidst  all  the  apparent  confusion 
.  f  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Let  infidels  say,  too, 
what  they  will  about  the  endless  diversity  of 
creeds;  there  has  been  all  along  this  stream  of 
vitality  a  maiTcloiis  unify  of  belief.  "All  these 
■■  '  '  faith,  holding  fast  'the  doctrines  of 
grace.' "  It  is  the  beat  name  tiiat  can  be  given 
to  (hat  system  of  truth  distinguished  from  all 
other  by  the  deep  impression  it  has  ever  made, 
and  the  incalculable  importance  its  recipients 
ever  attached  to  it — the  tenacious  truth,  ever 
holding  its  own,  ever  recovering  from  attack, 
and  trom  whieli  all  divergencies  have  ei-er  ivan- 
dered  more  and  more  until  lost  in  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  atheistic  infldelity.  It  difiers,  too,  from 
nil  olherviews  by  this  decided  mark — that  it  ei-er 
makes  religion  a  great  and  feaiful  thing.  Re- 
jecters have  ever  been  afraid  of  it.  This  was  its 
essential  orthodoxy,  as  it  may  be  described  with- 
ont any  theological  technics:  a  great  perdition 
from  w'hich  to  be  rescued,  a  great  and  most  real 
T)en\  TO  TOSivi,  !v  ipwA  ?aV5Miwi,  ^'ssesA  aw!.  4\- 
vine  Saviour.  Those  who  in  their  hearts  hold 
these  ideas  as  thus  generally  presented  can  not 
be  said  to  differ  mnch  in  any  more  specific  state- 
ments of  orthodoxy.  Grace  is  the  significant 
'      grace  as  distinct  from  every  idea  that 


then  should  we  regard  no  error,  whether 
tion  to  doctrine  or  to  Church  organization, 
perilous  as  the  rejection  of  any  one  with  whom 
we  have  reason  to  believe  Christ  dwells, 
second  place,  if  we  think  of  ourselves  as 
bership  with  this  sacred  body,  then 
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s  earthly  thinking. 


Chris 


in  Adam,  fooiid  in  Christ.     Here  h 

Church,  the  visible  Chnreh — visible  in  the  light 

In  the  I  of  this  Word.    With  this  Church  we  *ould  love 

mem- 1  to  be  in  communion,  to  agree  with  it  in  doctrine, 

interpret  by  it,  and  with  it,  the  Word  of  God. 


ignoraiil^  ihe  most  unculti- 1  The  opposite  feeling,  wliich  ever  delights  i 
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thing  new,  new  Views  of  doctrine,  neiT  inlerpre- 
lationa  of  Scripture,  eveiy  thing,  in  short,  that 
separaies  ns  from  the  past,  or  which  feeds  the 
unnatural  thought  tlmt  the  Lux  MatuH  has  been 
darkness  for  1800  years,  or  until  our  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  it— thia  is  Aeresy,  the  spirit  of 
heresy,  which  is  a  hni  feeling,  a  bad,  nnehurclily, 
separating,  individualizing  state  of  soul,  rather 
than  any  peculiar  opinions  in  themselves  consid- 
ered.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lore  to  agree,  a 
strong  desire  to  think  with  the  ftodly  mind  of  all 
ages,  a.  sorrow  at  differing  from  it,  a  most  careful 
examination  and  re-exami nation  of  private  judg- 
ment when  it  leads  (hat  waj — this  is  orthodoxy. 
The  definition  may  not  be  very  logical  for  the 
head,  but  it  is  clear  to  (he  Christian  heart. 

Let  me  mention,  as  closely  allied  to  tliis, 
other  of  these  ehiirchly  ideas' that  we  should  cnl- 
iivaie.     It  is  that  of  the  Chuvch  in  Paradise : 

"One  people  of  the  living  God, 
One  Church  above,  below; 
Part  of  the  host  have  crossed  the  flood, 
And  part  are  crossing  now.'* 

Here,  too,  a  just  revulsion  from  the  Eomish  at 
has  driven  the  Protestant  mind  too  far  in  ...^ 
other  direction.     The  thought  of  the  Chiistian 
dead— not  merely  of  the  near  and  known  de- 

Crted,  but  of  the  Chiistian  dead  of  past  ages— 
9  too  little  hold  on  our  Protestant  churches. 
It  is  not  that  we  do  not  think  of  them  at  all,  but 
that  we  do  not  think  of  them  as  in  unbroken 
munion  with  the  Church  on  earth.  Rome  might 
seem  to  ha^'e  the  advantage  here,  and  it  might 
lie  conceded,  were  it  not  for  the  abuse  she  has 
made  of  it  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  and  of 
priesdy  deliverance.  Bat  snrely  theie'is  a  lack 
here,  in  Protestant  Christendom,  that  may  be 
confessed.  There  might  be  religious  senices  in 
connection  with  this  idea,  memorial  worship, 
withoat  any  sanction  of  Home's  awful  error,  and 
furnishing,  in  fiict,  Hie  most  dii'ect  mode  of  con- 
demning it.  Such  memorial  worship  there  might 
he,  nnconnected  with  any  idea  of  peril  to  those 
who  sleep  in'Chvist,  while  full  of  the  richest  spir- 
itual nonrishment  to  (he  souls  of  the  living. 

With  another  thought  I  will  bring  my  discur- 
sive letter  to  a  close—"  The  people  of  God."  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  preciousuess  of  the 
expression.  "The  electofGod."  As  a  Caltinist, 
I  am  verj  fond,  too,  of  that  (erm ;  but  (he  other  is 
the  one  in  which  we  can  better  harmonize.  It  is 
suggestive  of  another  phrase,  baring  also,  when 
n'ghtlr  viewed,  a  high  churchly  value  — '-The 
Word  of  God,"the  Holy  Sci'iptures,  or  the  Word 
of  God  arittea,  in  its  close  nnalogv  widi  the 
Wotd  incarnate.  Tlie  one  phrase  presents  a 
significance  inseparable  from  the  other.  The 
"Word  of  God"  can  not  be  disjoined  in  idea 
from  the  "  People  of  God."  Aside  from  this,  it 
IS  simply  "  a  hook,'.'  ns  some  of  the  Radonalisis 
have  contemptuously  called  it.  Even  as  "a 
book"  of  written  orprinled  characters,  it  has  an 
inestimable  value.  It  is  the  record,  the  conserv. 
ing  vehicle;  but,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the 
Word  itself.  The  completeness  of  (hat  idea  de- 
mands an  ear,  a  soul  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
Nor  is  this  n  mere  verbal  or  ait.bealing  proposi- 
tion. The  "  Word  of  God  "  demands  a  ' '  People 
of  God,"  to  whom  it  is  the  Word,  and  without 
which  it  is,  in  a  religious  sense,  Fu 
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or  wood,  or  paithment 

-  hearts,  in  the  collective 

of. the  neiv  hnmani^.  It  is  this  which 
makes  it  the  "living  Word"— Ai^of  tov  eeou  Jiii. 
mi  kvspY^  (Heb.  iv.,  12)— having  its  power,  its 
very  being,  in  the  souls  of  God's  people,  the  uni- 
versal churchly  mind.     I  barely  toadi  upon  it  in 


'J  prceter. 


.     Jy 

imperfect  way  to  show  the ,.  „, 

ideas,  and  as  a  jprotest  against  (hat  view  which 
would  lock  it  up  in  conven(s  and  libmries,  (o  be 
doled  out  in  a  sort  of  priestly  alms-giving,  ei'en 
if  EHch  doling  were  any  thing  more,  in  most  cases, 
than  (he  sheerest  pretense.  Protestants  have 
been  charged  wi(h  Bible  worship;  but,  as  thus 
regarded,  (he  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  leading 
to  their  devout  and  niiiversal  stiidv,  is  one  of  the 
most  churchly  of  affections.  It  is  not  only  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  Church,  but  the  vemaciilar 
hmguage  of  the  "People  of  God,"  the  expfesaon 
oftheivlife,more  valuable  as  such  than  any  mere 
exegetical  accuracy.  You  who  know  my  favor- 
ite purspils  will  certainly  not  saspect  me  of  un- 
dervaluing the  latter;  but,  after  all,  learned  exe- 
gesis has  its  chief  worth  as  a  consen'aiive  influ- 
ence, exercising  a  proper  check  upon  the  devont 
imagination,  but  leaving  the  great  heart  of  Sciip- 
ture  as  it  has  ever  affected  the  pious  mind  in  all 
ages  of  Christendom  from  Jerome  to  Matthew 
Henry.  There  is  tmlh,  then,  in  the  idea  of  (he 
Bible  being  the  l>ook  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Chnvch  being  its  tme  interpreter.  Bnt  this  must 
not  be  caricatured.  It  does  not  mean  that,  when 
perplexed  with  a  difficult  passage  in  Job,  I  am 
—  —nd  for  light  to  the  infallible  one  in  Itome, 
the  [larish  priest  as  his  most  accessible  tem- 
porary delegnle.  Even  that  would  be  an  exwcise 
■>?  my  private  judgment,  thongh  a  very  foolish 
one.  Charch  interpretation  is  a  very  diflerent 
thing  from  this.  I  am  to  realise  the  precious 
idea  by  seeking,  as  far  as  I  can  obtain  it,  tlie 
mind  of  that  old,  nnearlbly,  churchly  series  of 
unearthly  men.  I  must  seek  the  spiritual  food 
an  which  they  lived.  Those  hearty,  practical 
interpretations  of  Scripture  which  are  thus  sanc- 
tioned as  belonging  to  this  liviugfo(eita,I  should 
love.  I  ought  to  rejoice  in  agreement,  I  ought 
'"  feel  pnin  if  the  most  honest  and  fiiiihfnl  exege- 
i  compelled  a  difference.  I  should  believe  that, 
en  in  their  outward  errors,  (hey  were  nearer  the 
heart  of  (he  Giver  of  (hat  Word  than  the  diy  ex- 
^ete,  whose  whole  mind  is  upon  the  letter  that 
only  killeth  when  that  life  is  wanting  and  tliat 

I  have  done  injustice  (o  this  Int(er  (opic,  but 
yon  will  pai'don  it  as  an  attempt  to  set  forth  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  organic  ideas  that  must 
be  cultivated  as  prepnratoi'y  to  any  successful  or- 
ganie  aclion.  The  Bible  and  (he  Church ;  he  is 
no  friend  of  either  who  would  reganl  one  as  in 
any  aspect^  or  in  any  d^ree,  excluding  the  other. 
Any  organbjition  that  calls  itself  the  Church,  and 
yet  locks  up  (he  Word  which  God  has  addressed 
to  his  people,  thereby  proves  its  gi-eat  deficiencv, 
if  not  (he  utter  falseness  of  its  claim. 

If  any  thing  in  what  I  have  written  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  loo  dogmatic,  ascribe  it  (o  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  briefly  ideas  that  seemed 
of  so  much  importance.  With  Christian  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  j'onrs  trulv, 

Tatleb  Lewis. 

To  the  Rev.  President  rorrin,  D.D. 
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THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS— MODES  OF  ITS 
PROMOTION  AND  MANIFESTATION. 

By  the  Kev.  C.  DALLAS  MARSTOK,  M,A., 
^ear  of  SL  Panl'e,  Onslow  Square,  London. 


The  article  of  the  Cliristian  Creed"  nliich 
espressea  1>eliBf  in  tlie  conimnDloii  of  saiuta 
is  one  of  comparatively  late  introd notion ; 
but  tlie  truth  deelared  by  tLo  e:{pression  is 
a  fundamental  ODe,baBedupoii  tlie  Word  of 
God, full  of  tlie  ticliest  comfoi't,  and  well  cal- 
culated in  its  realisation  to  promote  to  the 
highest  extent  tbe  holiuess  and  prosperity 
of  the  Church  of  Cliriat.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  article— "I  beliere  In 
the  commanioQ  of  saints" — it  will  be  iieces- 
saty  to  deflue  the  word  Commanion,  and  to 
keep  the  definition  coustautly  in  view. 

Commnnion  is  more  than  intercourse ; 
though  the  ■word  is  frequeutly  used  in  a,  loose 
ecuso,  as  if  it  meant  nothing  more — as  when 
we  speak  of  "  a  season  of  refreshing  com- 
munion between  Christians."  Communion 
—  Koifiucfo  (eomp.  xoivaivat,  Fliilem.  17;  -oi, 
LnteT.,10)— isproperly/ei/oiMAip/apartic- 
ipalion  enjoyed  by  those  wbo  are  mutually 
concerned,  in  things  which  they  hold  in  com- 
mon. By  the  covenajit  of  grace  the  believer 
is  taken  info  certain  relations  with  God, 
with  each  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and 
those  relations  insure  fellowship,  participa- 
tion, communion  in  the  partionlar  blessings 
which,  according  to  revealed  arrangements, 
each  Person  of  the  Trinity  vouchsafes  to  con- 
fer. Again,  the  relations  with  Gotl  estab- 
lish a  relation  among  believers  themselves, 
as  among  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
same  Father,  the  same  Saviour,  the  same 
Sanctifler.  The  conunnuion,  then,  or  fellow- 
ship of  the  saints  (>}  Koivatrla  r&v  ayiiiiv,  iwr- 
niunicatio  mnctoram),  is  the  mutual  partic- 
ipation of  the  saints  in  all  those  matters 
which  pertain  to  them  as  the  people  bronght 
into  covenant  with  God  ;  and  the  phrase 
thns  nnderstood  wUl  prove  to  be  a  most 
comprehensive  one,involving,  and  indeed  ex- 
pressing, a  guarantee  of  the  highest  pi'ivi- 
leges  to  the  possession  of  which  men  are  in- 
troduced by  the  gracious  purposes  of  Re- 
deeming Love.t 

I.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  phrase 
will  best  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  in  which  men- 
tion ia  made  of  the  fellowship  to  which  the 


'  PeHtaon,  "Creed,  In  Arl," 

t  "  The  commnnion  oi  eaints  ia  a  holy  tonjnnctlon 
between  oil  God's  people,"  etc.— Owen,  Pritaiplia  if 
the  DoctHue  of  CTna!,  cb.  iiv. 


believer  is  admitted.   Observe  the  following 
as  speaking  of  it  generally : 

"  Our  fellowship  (soivcupia)  is  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  with  Me  Son  Jeans  Christ"  (1  Johu 
i.,3}. 

"  God  is  faithful,  by  whom  ye  were  called 
unto  the  fellowship  (Koirtufioi')  of /lis  Snn  Je- 
sn8Christ"(lCor.i.,9). 

"The  communion  (Koivwvia)  of  the  Holff 
Gkoet  bo  with  you  all"  (2  Cor.  siii.,  14). 

"  If  there  bo  any  fellowship  (naivwvia)  of 
fle^»ir«"(Phil.ii.,l). 

"The  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  nnto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  (Kotvuiviai')  niiift  iw  (1  John  i.,  3). 

To  these  may  be  added  the  passage  in  tbe 
seventh  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  First  Epistle:  "If  we  walk  in  the 
light  OS  he  is  in  the  light,  wo  have  fellow- 
ship (koii'uii'i'oi')  one  with  another;"  which 
may  refer  either  to  the  fellowship  between 
believers,  or — which  I  beheve  to  be  prefer- 
able— the  fellowship  between  the  believer 
who  walks  in  the  light  and  God  who  is  him- 
self the  Light. 

What  a  view  is  here  given  of  the  exalted 
coudition  of  the  spiritnal  Christian !  With 
the  Eternal  Father,  with  Jesns  in  all  his  full- 
ness, with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  every  fellow- 
disciple  of  the  heavenly  Lord,  he  is  made  a 
partaker.  Special  ties  bind  him  to  each  of 
these;  special  joys  flow  from  the  existing 
uniou ;  special  duties  claim  performance ; 
special  privileges  bring  their  honor  awl  de- 
light. 

"Oh  !  cliild  of  God— oh  1  Glory's  heir, 
How  rich  a  lot  le  thine." 

I  must  ask  you  to  glance  brieHy  at  the 
several  branches  of  this  fellowship  or  com- 
munion, as  indicated  by  the  Scriptures  jnst 
now  quoted  when  compared  with  parallel 
passages.  We  can  not  bestow  more  than  a 
glance,  as  the  time  necessarily  forbids  aiiy 
attempt  at  dwelling  npon  the  several  points, 
although  their  attractiveness  might  well  en- 
chain US  with  a  never-failing  power.  We 
will  keep  close  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  using,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
its  very  words. 

i.  Our  fetloaskip  dt  comnninion  ia  Jcith  the 
Father.  "  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit 
of  bondage  again  to  fear;  bnt  ye  have  re- 
ceived the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
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cry,  Alibo,  Fatliec"  (Rom.  viii.,  15).  The 
EterualGod  regards  tlie  believer  as  bis  child, 
and  tbe  fiitlierly  relation  secures — 

(1)  A  sliare  iu  Iiis  nature.  "  Behold  what 
mauuer  of  love  tbe  Father  bath  bestuwed 
npon  ns  that  wo  sliould  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God"  (1  John  iii.,  1).  As  tbose 
gotten  again"  unto  a  living  bop©,  "born 
again  of  incorruptible  seed"  (1  Pefci. 
there  are  given  uuto  us  o:iceediQg  great  aud 
precious  promises  that  by  tbese  ive  might  be 
partaken  of  the  Mvme  nature  (eti'i 
f  W7(ws)  (a  Pet,  i.,  4). 

(3)  Because  of  this  there  is  granted  to  us 
a  share  in  the  Father's  light.  "God  is  Light. 
...  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  (koiv.) 
with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie 
—  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  ho  is  iu 
the  light,  we  have  fellowship  (Ktimiviav) 
one  with  another"  (1  John  i,  5-7).  Those 
who  walk  in  light  do  so  because  the  Light 
vouobsafos  to  dwell  in  tbeni  and  shine  forth 
from  them ;  so  that  tbe  light  of  their  life 
really  the  divine  presence  eommunicated 
them,  and  exhibiting  itself  iu  their  deeds 
and  woitIs. 

(3)  Believers  also  have  a  fellowship  in  the 
Father's  kingdom.  They  are  his  heirs  (eXij- 
povi/ioi  [Row,  viii,,  17]) ;  interested  now  in 
the  inheritance  as  those  who  are  made  kings 
unto  God  (Eov.  i.,  6),  and  with  a  prospect 
before  them  de8cril>ed  in  this  glowing  lan- 
guage :  "  Blessed  be  tbe  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  begotten  us 
f^aiu  ...  to  an  iuheritance  iucormptible, 
undefiled,  uufiidiug,  rcserx'ed  iu  heaven"  (1 
Pet.  i.,  3, 4). 

Such  is  the  communion  or  fellowship  of 
the  saints  with  the  Fatlier— feUowship  se- 
curing a  share  in  his  nature,  bis  light,  bis 
kingdom  —  fellowship  most  intimately  af- 
fecting the  believer's  standjug,  bis  life,  and 
his  future  portion. 

ii.  Again :  Our  felJoKehip  ia  mih  Ma  So«  Je- 
sv»  ChriH.  We  are  one  with  Christ  and 
Christ  with  us.  Union  with  Jesus  by  faith 
involves— 

(1)  Fellowship  with  bim  in  life.  Behold 
in  Jesus  "the  Prince  of  Life"  (rue  ipxiyov 
T^f  Jiu%  [Acts  iii.,  15]).  And  he  speaks  thus, 
"Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you"  (John  sv.,  4), 
"Because  Hive  ye  shalllivealso"(Jobnxi  v., 
19).  "  Christ,  who  is  our  life"  (Col.  iii.,  4), 
has  declared,  "He  thateateth  mo"— he  that 
liartoies  of  me  as  the  living  bread  of  the 
aow\ — ''  cvftn  he  stall  lv;e  by  ma"  (J oivn  \\., 
57). 

(S)  Fellowsbip  in  right, 
suits  from  luiion  with  Jesus.  Jieuoia  in  nun 
"the  Lord  our  righteousness"  (Jer.  ssiii., 
6).  Incorporated  iji  him  the  believer  has 
all  that  he  can  bestow.  To  use  the  words 
of  Hooker,  "The  man  being  found  in  Christ 
through  faith,  him  God  accepteth  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  perfectly  righteous  as  if  he  bad  ful- 
filled aJl  that  i3  commanded  him  in  tbe  law : 
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shall  I  say  more  perfectly  righteous  (ban  if 
himself  baii'fullilled  the  whole  law  E  I  must 
take  heed  what  I  say;  but  tbe  apostle  saith, 
'God  made  bim  which  knew  no  sin  to  be 
sin  for  ns,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness <)f  God  iu  him ' "  (Serm.  ii.,  C). 

(3)  With  this  there  is  fellowship  in  grace. 
Behold  in  Jesus  tbe  one  to  whom  the  Fa- 
ther hath  given  tbe  Spirit  uithont  measure 
(John  iii.,  34).  And  is  it  not  written,  "Of 
his  fullness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace 
for  grace!"  (John  i.,  16).  And  again,"  Bless- 
ed be  God  .  .  .  who  haUi  blessed  us  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  iu 
Christ"  (Eph.i,,  3). 

(4)  There  is  also  for  ns  fellowship  in  his 
sufferings.  Behold  in  Jesus  the  "  niau  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief"  (Isa.liii.,  3). 
To  bim,tbeHend,must  the  members  be  con- 
formed; though,  indeed,  we  do  not  reckon 
upon  this,  and  are  too  prone  to  forget  or 
overlook  it.  But  we  are  "joint  heirs  with 
Clirist,  if  eo  be  that  we  suffer  with  him" 
(Eom.viii.,17),  And  the  iUusious  to  this  in 
the  New  Testament  are  interesting  from  the 
use  which  the  insiiired  writers  make  of  the 
very  word  (KMwuj-id,  or  aiivaiv6s,  when  speak- 
ing on  tbe  point,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to2Cor,i.,7;  Phil.iii.,10j  IPet.iv.,13. 

(5)  We  have,  too,  with  Jesus,  fellowsbip  iu 
glory.  Behold  him  as  the  exalted  Prince  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  (Acts  v.,  31 ;  Matt. 
ssviii.,lS).  Kowlisten  to  bis  words:  "The 
glory  which  Thon  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them"  (John  xvii.,22).  "He  that  overeom- 
elb,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  na- 
tions, and  he  shall  rule  them  .  .  .  even  as 
"  received  of  my  Father"  (Rev,  ii.,  26,  27), 

To  him  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throue  "  (Rev.  iii.,  21 ),  Therefore  Peter  wrote, 
"Iamapartaker(roii'w)'oc)ofthe  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed ;"  and  John, "  I  nm  a  com- 
panion (evyicoivuvoc)  in  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
s  Christ." 

Such  is  the  fellowship  or  communion  of 
tbe  saints  with  the  Son;  which, like  tliat  with 
the  Father,  concerns  the  believer's  standing 
life  and  righteousness,  his  present  course 
action  and  suffering,  and  his  future  man- 
ifestation iu  glory. 

iii.  The  saints  enjoy  also  thcfeHmtsMp  of 
the  Spirit  "He  hath  given  ns  of  his  Spirit" 
(1  John  iv.,  13).  "God  liath  sent  forth  the 
spirit  of  his  Son  iuto  your  hearts"  (Gal.  iv., 
6),  In  tonobing  npon  this,  I  will  but  pass- 
ingljieniinAyon  tliat by  Ibis  feUowship  we 
are  made  partakers  of  all  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  cS  all 
his  consolations.  Then  more  especially  let 
direct  you  to  some  words  in  our  Lord',' 
parting  discourse  to  bis  disciples,  which  give 
to  one  particular  of  tbe  conmmnion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  prominence  which  is,  I  fear, 
much  overlooked.  In  the  15tb  chapter  of 
John's  Gospel,  at  the  36th  and  27th  verses, 
;  words  of  Jesus  are  these:  "When  the 
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Comforter  is  come.  ...  Ho  stall  testify  of 
me;  anil  ye  also  sliall  bear  witness."  Here, 
tlieu,  is  fellowship  witli  the  Spirit  in  testi- 
mouy  to  Clirist.  What  a  glorious  privilege  is 
^18 — to  be  plaoeil,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same 
level,  to  occupy  the  same  platform,  with  tbe 
Spirit,  to  ehare  hia  special  work  of  mituess- 
ing  among  meu  to  the  grace  and  lovo  of  Je- 
sus onr  Lord  I 

Thus,  while  contempiating  from  the  revo- 
latiouB  of  Scripture  the  communiou  which  the 
belieyer  has  with  God,  it  ia  as  though  in  a 
heavenly  vision  each  Person  of  the  Trinity 
draws  nigh  and  speaks  after  this  manner  to 
the  trusting  and  espectant  soul :  "  I  possess 
such  or  such  iMiuefits  and  privileges.  I  ad- 
mit the«  to  a  share  in  them.  As  the  Fa- 
ther, as  the  Sou,  as  the  Spirit,!  make  thee  a 
partaker  (<coit">iv6t) ;  I  bless,  thee  with  com- 
mauion  (icoivtuvia).  Thou  shalt  participate 
in  all  the  riehea  of  grace  and  glorywhich,  in 
the  economy  of  redemption,  it  is  my  prerog- 
ative to  bestow." 

Oh  I  with  what  joy,  l>eioved  iu  Christ, 
should  snch  thoughts  as  these  fill  our  souls ! 
What  eamestnesa  should  they  excite  within 
us  to  make  the  due  return  on  onr  part  to 
the  Ood  of  all  grac«,  that  tlie  commuuiou 
with  Him  may  be  as  complete  aa  possible. 
For  this  fellowship,  remember,  is  mutual. 
God  condescends  to  establish  it  mifh  U8 ;  we 
are  privileged  to  maintain  it  Kith  Mnt.  Let 
na  enter  moi«  fully  into  its  joys :  toward  the 
Father,  by  the  exercise  of  love,  trust, 
ship,andol>edieiice;  toward  the  Son, in  fikith, 
imitation,  and  gratitude ;  towai-d  the  Spirit, 
by  walking  after  hia  gnidanco,  and  by  not 
grieving  him  or  quenching  his  influences. 

iv.  We  have  now  to  consider  tlie  cmnmunioit 
wUiA  the  aainta  hare  mlA  one  anotha:  I  hero 
omit  all  reference  to  that  commnuion  which 
may  exist  with  the  angels  or  with  the 
Church  triumphant,"  as  well  as  to  the  m 
ly  external  fellowship  between  the  real 
the  merely  nominal  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and 
will  but  notice  a  few  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  afford  instrnctivo  illustra- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  will  quote  some  lines  &om  Pearson'^ 
"Esposition  of  the  Creed"  (p.  663,  Cheval- 
lier's  edition) :  "The  saints  of  God  living  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  have  communion  with 
all  the  saints  living  in  the  same  Church. . . . 
We  all  have  benefit  of  the  same  oi'dinances, 
aU  partake  of  the  same  promises ;  we  are  all 
endowed  with  the  graces  of  the  same  Spirit, 
aU  nnited  with  the  same  nmtnal  love  and  af- 
fection, keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace ;  all  ingrafted  into  the 
same  stock,  and  so  receiving  life  from  the 
same  root ;  all  holding  the  same  Head,  from 
whichaJl  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands  hav- 
ing nourishment  ministered  and  knit  to- 
'  Oa  the  commnDion  lHitn'e«n  tbe  Chnndi  tiinmph- 
■ini  and  the  Cbnrch  miUlnnt,  eee  Owen, "  On  the  Par. 
6011  of  Chrfsl,"  chip.  sj. 


gether,  incrcaseth  with  the  increase  of  God ; 
.  .  .  and  being  (i.  e.,  since)  the  Head  of  the 
body  is  Christ,  and  all  the  saints  are  mem- 
!rs  of  that  body,  they  all  partake  of  the 
me  nourishment)  and  so  have  all  commn- 
on  among  themselves." 
As  I  have  just  said,  the  nature  of  this  fel- 
lowship will  receive  instmctive  Ulustration 
from  some  notices  of  it  wliicli  may  be  found 
the  New  Testameu  t. 

When  St.  Luke  descrihes  the  state  of 
things  which  characterized  the  early  disci- 
ples, he  tells  na  tliat  they  continned  atead- 
fastly  in  fellowahip,  rp  coiviavi^  (Acts  ii.,  4Sf). 
There  was  among  them  a  realization  and  eT.- 
hibition  of  their  common  blessings ;  their 
unity,  their  mutual  interest,  and  care. 

The  words  of  St.Paul  to  the  Komans,"The 
Gentiles  have  been  made  partakers  (tRoiWi- 
iTjffov)  of  their  spiritual  things"  (xv.,  S7), 
teach  us  that  the  blessings  of  the  Giispel  an- 
imate  the  sonl  with  the  desire  to  receive  and 
welcome  others  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
With  snch  a  feeling  it  was  that  the  apostle 
wrote, "  I  thank  my  God  for  your  fellowship 
'  oivitvlf)  in  the  Gospel"  (PhiL  i.,  3, 5). 
There  are  two  very  interesting  passages, 
le  in  GaL  vi.,  6,  and  the  otlier  in  Phil,  iv., 
15,  which  show  the  result  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship in  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  general 
brotherhood  toward  those  who  minister  to 
them  the  Word  of  God.  "  Let  him  that  is 
taught  in  the  word  communicate  nnto  (roi- 
vvivsiTia,  let  him  exercise  fellowship  witli) 
him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things,"  "Ye 
Philippians,  when  I  departed  from  Macedo- 
nia, no  church  communicated  (icoifwrqcrci', 
practiced  fellowship)  with  me  as  concerning 
giving  and  receiving,  bnt  ye  only." 

To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  pas- 
sage just  now  quoted  (Rom,  xv.,  26,  27) 
shows  that  spiritual  fellowship  is  intended 
to  lead  to  such  an  exercise  of  liberality  as 
shows  a  recognition  of  mutual  interest  in 
temporal  goods. 

Two  others  may  be  grouped  together: 
"Praying  ns  .  .  .  that  we  would  .  .  .  take 
upon  us  the  fellowship  (anvtiviav)  of  the 
ministering  to  the  saints"  (3  Cor.  viii,  4) ; 
and  "  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
bands  of  fellowship  {Kotvuviasf  (Gal.  ii.,  9). 
From  these  we  learn  that  there  is  a  fellow- 
ship in  ministry,  cither  in  performing  part 
of  the  same  work,  or  in  occnpying  dilferent 
spheres  with  the  same  end  in  view,  even  the 
spread  of  the  truth  of  Jesns  and  the  exten- 
sion of  his  kingdom. 

These  quotations  make  sufiSciently  evi- 
dent the  character  of  that  communion  which 
exists  among  the  saints.  Based  as  it  is  on 
the  communion  which  they  all  enjoy  with 
their  one  covenant  God,  their  Father,  their 
Saviour,  their  Sanctifier,  oonsistilig  as  it  does 
of  the  mutual  interest  which  they  all  pos- 
sess in  the  rich  spiritual  blessings  of  the  new 
covenant,  it  involves,  as  among  themselves, 
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i.  Let  there  be,  then,  au  earnest  desire  iu 
the  first  place,  to  maintain  the  enjoyment  of 
that  fellowsiiip  which  exUts  hetween  the 
believer  and  the  several  Persons  of  the  aU- 
gracious  Trinity.  The  whole  Christian  life, 
in  its  relatiou  to  man,  receives  its  efflcacv 
aiid  heauty  from  the  health  of  the  Christian 
life  in  Its  relation  to  God.  Tnie,  there  may 
be  aperfuuctory  performance  of  many  stated 
duties  which  as  ChristiaMs  we  owe  to  one 
another,  while  communion  with  the  Father 
the  Sod,  and  the  Spirit  is  not  carefully  encour- 
aged on  onr  part;  hot  only  this  commubion 
with  God— longed  after,  realized,  enjoyed— 
will  preserve  for  ns  the  gracious  and  consid- 
erate mind  which  makes  comnmniou  with 
each  other  delightful,  and  renders  men  ear- 
nest and  real  in  the  pursuit  and  preservation 
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all  the  consideration  that  results  from  their 

unity  in  Christ,  all  the  joint  service  that  can 

promote  the  cause  and  glory  of  their  God, 

And  if  wo  searcli  for  the  root  from  which 

saeh  practical  communion  takes  its  spring, 

we  find  it  in  the  esaen^l  fellowship  which 

the  Father  lias  established  among  his  chil- 
dren by  making  them  "  fellow-heirs,  and  of 

the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  Lis  premise 

in  Christ "  (Eph.  iii.,  6),  and  thus  introducing 

them  to  the  advantages  of  "the  common 

faith"  (Tit.  i.,  4)  and  "the  ammou  salvation' 

( Jude  3). 

I  almost  feel  that  an  apology  is  necessarj 

for  the  very  cnrsory  sketch  which  I  have  of- 
fered of  this  part  of  my  subject.    Yet,  under 

the  circumstances,  I  can  only  aim  at  afford- 
ing material  for  futuw  thought  and  study. 

1  give  but  an  outline,  which  you  may  at  leia- 

nre  make  more   complete  for  yourselves. 

WhUe,  however,  1  have  done  little  more  than 

enumerate  the  various  particulars  which  may 

illustrate  the  communion  of  the  saints,  I  have 

been  induced  to  notice  them  in  detail,  be- 
cause a  proper  Scriptural  opinion  as  to  this 

communion  or  fellowship  can  alone  enable 

us  to  decide  upon  the  other  points  mentioned 

in  the  gi'eat  subject  now  under  review.  The 
modes  of  promoting  and  manifesting  com- 
munion, and  the  assertion  that  Christian 
union  is  consistent  with  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, must  depend  upon  a  correct  idea 
of  communion  itself.  Wo  can  not  build  with- 
out a  sound  basis ;  we  cam  not  insure  a  right 
direction  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
tendency  of  onr  impelling  force;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  great  tmth 
which  it  is  proposed  eventually  to  establish 
— I  mean  that  Christian  nnion  exists  inde- 
pendently of  our  sectional  differences— un- 
less we  understand  what  Christian  fellow- 
ship is  and  what  it  involves,  and  so  pli 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  discover  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  any  thing  in  tlie  essence 
of  Christian  fellowship  with  which  denomi- 
national distinctions  must  necessarily  inter- 

II.  I  will  only  touch  for  a  short  time  -.^ 
the  modes  of  premoting  and  manifeating  the 
communion  of  saints. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  is,  I  presume, 
intended  more  particularly  to  embrace  the 
fellowship  which  believershave  among  them- 
selves, and  to  surest  au  inquiry  into  the 
means  by  which  its  heneflfs  may  be  most  ef- 
fectually eiijoyed  for  the  general  good.  If  I 
liave  done  well  in  fixing  as  the  starting- 
point  of  all  advance  in  tins  department  of 
the  Christian  life  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only 
progress  in  the  direction  pointed  ont  by  ob- 
serving the  principles  which  the  Word  ia- 
eulcates,  and  cultivating  the  spirit  which 
it  enjoins.  Attention  to  this  wiU  render  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  how  we  may 
best  promuto  and  manifest  our  eomnmniou. 


If,  therefore,  so  far  as  in  ua  lies,  we  would 
promote  communion,  let  us  aim  at  the  real- 
ization of  our  sonship ;  that  vie  are  children 
of  God,  that  our  fellow-believers  are  the 
that  there  is  "one  God  and  Father  of 
Let  us  live  among  ourselves  as  those 
are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature, 
called  as  members  of  one  family  to  walk  in 
light  and  loTe,  journeying  with  thousands 
of  others  to  the  one  home.  What  is  the 
prime  unfailing  spring  of  famUy  affection, 
that  affection  which  exhibits  the  ideal  of  . 
the  family  in  so  many  living  realities  among 
us?  Surely  it  is  this— a  common  origin,  a 
common  parentage.  The  more,  then,  that 
we  prove  the  joy  of  communion  with  our 
God  and  Father  in  Christ,  the  more  keenly 
alive  shall  we  be  to  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
words:  "Every  one  that  loveth  him  that 
hegat  hivetb  him  also  that  is  begotten  of 
him"  (1  John  v.,  1) ;  and  when  the  tempta^ 
tion  arises  which  may  urge  us  to  strife  or 
misunderstanding,  the  more  readily  shall  we 
be  influenced  by  the  question  of  Moses  to 
the  ([narreliug  Israelites,  "Sirs,  ye  are  breth- 
ren; why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another!" 
(Acts  viL,  36). 

it.  For  this  end  also  let  us  cultivate  a  deep- 
ening sense  of  our  fellowship,  as,  believeis, 
with  Jesus.  Is  he  not  for  us  the  living  Cen- 
tre, the  attractive  One,  that  regulates  all 
who  surround  hinif  Oh!  let  ns  but  draw 
closer  to  hiro,  and  of  necessity  it  foOows  that 
we  shall  approach  continually  nearer  to  each 
other.  The  body,  to  use  St  Panl'a  phfttse, 
will  lio  "  knit  together"  (Col.  ii.,  19).  Heai- 
ized  oneness  with  Christ  is  that  which  brings 
iudiyiduals  and  churches  into  genuine  com- 
munion. Christ  Jesns  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle;  his  believingmembers,  and  the  Chris- 
tian societies  which  they  compose,  are  as 
points  on  the  circumference.  How  will  you 
make  these  points  mntuaJly  approach  !  By 
hriuging  some  nearer  to  others f  No:  for 
then  you  will  increase  the  distance  between 
n  and  others  again.  But  lessen  your  cir- 
ference  ;   in  other  words,  bring  every 
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le  centre,  and  it  can  not  Le 
le  tlian  that  the  points  will  all  close 
up — the  nearer  they  are  to  one  another,  tlie 
nearer  they  are  to  Clirist. 
.  iiL  Let  us  also  seek  a  more  ahkling  expe- 
rience of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Is  he  the  Comforter,  aiiil  have  we  fellowsliip 
■witU  himt  Tlieu  must  we  aim  at  "  com- 
forting tliem  wMcli  ate  iu  any  trouble  by 
the  comfort  -wlierewitli  we  onrselves  are  com- 
forted of  God"  (3  Cor.  i.,  4).  Ib  he  the  Sanc- 
tifier,  und  are  we  made  partakers  of  his  ho- 
liness! Then  mast  it  be  our  part  to  promote 
the  growth  in.  spiritnality  of  our  brethren, 
that  "  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together, 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  j(^nt  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectnal  working 
in  the  ineasnre  of  every  pari,  may  make  in- 
crease of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love"  (Eph.  iv.,16).  Is  the  Spirit  the  great 
witness  for  Jesus,  with  whom  the  disciples 
are  associated  by  the  Lord  himself  t  How, 
let  me  ask,  can  we  more  effectually  bear  out 
testimony  so  as  to  affect  the  world  than  hy 
the  exhibition  of  that  love  and  unity  which 
our  Lord  has  tlins  solemnly  commended: 
"  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word;  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  bo  one  in  us;  th.-it  the  world  may 
believe  that  thonhast  sent  me"  (John  svii., 
SO,  21). 

iv.  So  much  as  regards  the  promotion  and 
manifestation  of  communion  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  fellowship  with  God.  And  as  to 
the  practical  display  of  it  among  ourselves, 
what  better  can  we  do  than  frame  our  life 
and  conduct  after  the  Scriptural  rules  so  ev- 
idently urged,  so  exquisitely  illustrated,  in 
tlie  pages  of  the  New  Testament !  Should  we 
not,  like  the  early  disciples,  continue  stead- 
fast in  fellowship  as  well  as  in  doctrine  I 
Should  we  not  aim  at  making  others  pat- 
takers  of  our  spiritual  things!  Should  we 
notencourage.as  between  ministers  and  peo- 
ple, as  between  feUow-workers  in  the  same 
or  in  different  spheres,  the  interehange  of 
the  ever  warm  grasp  of  the  right  hand  of 
fellowshipt  Yes;  unquestionably  we  should. 
And  let  us  do  so.  This  meeting — oh!  God 
grant  that  it  may  give  a  higher  tone  to  oni 
Christian  communion  than  has  ever  hither- 
to been  attained.  Beloved,  aa  those  whc 
profess  to  be  one  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  us 
remember  with  especial  care  tliat  those  who 
are  one  mtA  Mm  are  o«e  with  each  other  in 
him.  The  holy  fellowship  which  during  the 
days  of  this  Conference  exhibits  itself  in  so 
practical  a  shape  before  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tendom— is  it  not  a  reality!  Yea;  assuredly 
it  is— an  even  greater  reality  in  the  purpose 
of  our  divine  Master  than  it  is  in  onr  inten- 
tion. It  is  an  attempt — imperfect,  perhaps, 
but  still  an  attempt — at  the  realization  of 
his  prayer, "  Ttat  they  all  may  be  one,"    It 


alTords  a  foretaste  of  the  joy  of  that  desira- 
ble, that  anticipated  day,  when  "  there  shall 
Lord,  and  bis  name  one"  (Zecb.  xiv., 
9) ;  when  "  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd"  (John  x.,  16).  To-day  we  do  not  ut- 
ter the  wish,"  P«i(i»C(»-jiiw  SlMUSinCAnsto;" 
re  inake  the  solemn,  the  glad  declaration, 
Unuiu  corpvi  BVitvs  in  ChHsUi."  Let  us, then, 
keep  this  feast — fur  we  are,  as  Israel  of  old, 
gathered  from  all  parts  for  a  festival— let 
ns  keep  tbia  feast,  and  let  ns  return  to  our 
liomes,  when  we  have  kept  it,  as  those  who 
confess  that  Christ  is  ail  and  that  Christ  i»  in 
all.    Let  us  watch  and  pray  against  "  what- 
aoever  may  hinder  ns  from   godly  union 
and  concord;  that  as  there  is  but  one  body 
and  one  spirit  and  one  hope  of  out  calling — 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  ono  baptism— one  God 
and  Father  of  us  all — so  we  may  henceforth 
be  all  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul, united  in 
holy  bond  of  truth  aud  peace,  of  faith 
and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  ono 
mouth  glorify  God,  the  Father  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."   Brethren, "  to  do  good  and  to 
coraiounicat«,"  or,  as  I  may  more  correctly 
render  it,  encouraged  by  the  subject  and  the 
occasion,  "Of  well-doing  and  of  fellowship 
he  not  forgetful ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God 
well  pleased"  (Heb.  xiii.,  16). 
I  now  come  to  the  concluding  point  for 
It  consideration — the  assertion  that  Chris- 
.. an  union  is  consistent  with  denomination- 
al distinction.     Alas  1  that  aft«r  the  lapse  of 
iteen  centuries  from  the  establishment  of 
Chriatian  Church  among  men,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  advance  ai^imonts  upon 
this  topic.     Surely  we  should  receive  it  as 
. ;  not  ai^ue  about  it  aa  a  matter 
demanding  proof.     Yet  error  is  so  pertina- 
ciona,  and  false  views  of  union  are  so  com- 
mon— while  the  conditiona  of  union  pro- 
pounded by  some  are  so  extravagant— that  it 
is  well  for  us,  especially  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  restate,  as  it  were,  the  caae, 
and  proclaim  without  hesitation  the  convic- 
tion of  our  hearts,  resting  as  that  conviction 
does  upon  firm  and  sufficient  grounds. 

The  true  idea  of  Christian  union  may  evi- 
dently bo  drawn  from  the  Scriptural  teach- 
ing which  has  been  delivered  in  reference  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  shows 
this  fellowship,  resulting  aa  it  does  from 
union,  to  be  dependent  on  externals.  One- 
ness m(7i  Christ  is  really  the  esseutiiil  ba-sis 
of  oneness  in  Christ. 

For  a  few  moments  recaU  to  yonr  minds 
what  the  communion  of  the  saints  haa  been 
shown  to  be,  according  to  the  voice  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  saints  have  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  iu  nature,  light,  and 
kingdom ;  with  the  Son  in  life,  righteons- 
nesa,  grace,  Bufferings,  and  glory;  with  the 
Spirit  in  sanctifying  inflnences,  consolations, 
and  testimony ;  and  with  each  other  in  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  new  covenant. 
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in  tbo  affectiona  which  resnlt  from  thojr  uni- 
ty iu  Christ,  and  in  the  service  which  they 
can  tender  to  advance  tlio  glory  of  God.  Now 
eau  it  be  said  that  differences  of  organiza- 
tion, of  ecclesiastical  regimen,  of  forms  of 
worship,  affect  any  one  of  these  hranchea  of 
communion  I  la  it  possible  to  asaert,  with 
any  tniti,  that  Christiana  wLoae  religious 
bodiea  me  oi^anized  on  different  models  can 
not  ahke  call  God  their  Father  f — that  those 
wlio  pnt  themselves  nnder  various  kinds  of 
Chnrch  government  can  not  alike  rejoice  iu 
Jeans  as  their  SaviourT  —  that  individuals 
who  adopt  this  or  that  or  Uie  other  form  of 
worship  can  not  alike  eujoy  the  precious 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  Is  it  possible 
to  say  that  these  various  hands  of  Christiana 
can  not  realize  the  joys  of  a  oominon  faith 
and  a  common  salvationt — that  they  can 
not  be  luiked  in  fraternal  intercourse,  and 
with  mutual  good  wishes  encourage  one  an- 
other iu  serving  and  glorifying  their  GodT 
Questioua  like  these  need  only  he  asked  to 
uiake  it  evident  tliat  yon  can  not  answer 
them  in  the  affirniative,  unless  you  put  indif- 
fereut  thluga  in  the  ploc«  of  that  which  ia 
esaeutial,  and  insiat  upon  settling  in  yonr 
own  way  matters  which  God  Las  seen  lit  to 
leave  unsettled  in  his  Word. 

For  it  ia  manifest  that  sncli  matters  aa 
the  couatitntion  of  churches,  their  internal 
organ  izatiou,  their  forms  of  worship,  are  not 
clearly  and  strictly  defined  or  preacribedin 
the  New  Testament.  I  say,  it  is  manifest  that 
theae  are  not  so  prescribed ;  for,  if  they  be, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  Scriptural  ideal 
in  each  respect.  Then  it  would  follow  that 
if  any  one  of  the  existing  forms  could  he 
shown  to  he  alone  right,  all  the  rest  would 
be  wrong.  But,  strong  as  our  preferences 
may  be  for  one  or  another  mode  of  organisa- 
tion and  worship,  none  of  us  will  venture 
to  assert  that  he  and  his  alone  posseas  the 
true  secret  of  worship — aloue  command  the 
springs  which  fill  the  sweet  wells  of  fellow- 
ship with  God  and  man.  To  assert  this,  or 
any  thing  like  it,  ■would  he  to  thrust  all  oth- 
ers on  ouo  side  and  call  them  "  Esau,"  while 
they  might  cry  in  vain, "  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  0  my  father !"  But  then  it  might 
be  I'etaliated  npon  ourselves  with  too  much 
truth,  "la  he  not  rightly  named  Jacob,  be- 
cause he  hath  supplanted  me^"  Weighty 
and  solemn  are  the  worda  of  one  who  wrote 
wellandhoiaiy  on  the  unity  of  the  Church: 
"If  the  body  holds  to  the  one  Bead,  and  is 
animated  hy  the  me  faith,  and  ia  sanctified 
hy  the  one  haptiam,  it  ia  a  Chnrch  before 
God ;  and  woe  to  us  if  we  deny  tliat  it  la  so ! 
Our  denial  will  recoil  npon  our  own  heads; 
and  we  shall  only  cut  ourselves  off  from  the 
blessinga  of  Christian  communion  with  those 
by  whose  faith  and  knowledge  and  love  we 
might  otherwise  he  inatrncted  and  edified."" 
"SermoD  on  the  Uultj  of  the 
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I  need  not,  however,  enlarge  in  this  strain. 
We  admit  with  readiness,  with  gladness,  that 
the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Con- 
gregation alist— all  the  Christian  brethren, 
indeed  who  "  hold  the  Head" — liave,  several- 
ly and  with  each  other,  coinmnniou  with  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Spirit ;  that  they  ex- 
perience this  communion;  that  they  can  and 
do  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  prac- 
tical manifestations  of  fellowship  noticed 
and  enforced  in  the  Scriptural  statements  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  ad- 
dresa.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  ia  a  stand- 
ing witness  to  the  fhct  that  hundreds  of 
Christiana  make  this  admission,  and  rejoice 
in  making  it.  The  present  Conference,  the 
most  imposing  display  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  a  living 
illustration  of  tlie  truth  that  union  in  Christ 
is  consistent  with  denorai  nation  a)  diatinc- 

Fellow-heli overs,  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ,  we  who  are  here  assembled  can  ap- 
ply to  ourselves,  and  to  this  our  associa- 
tion, the  grand  pasaage  in  tlie  fourth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's  EpiaUe  to  the  Ephesiaus,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted.  Wo  profess 
and  proclaim,  by  this  important  demonstra- 
tion, that  we,  humbly  j-et  confidently  speak- 
ing in  dependence  on  divine  grace,  have  fel- 
lowship with  God  and  with  each  other ;  that 
we  realize,  not  the  possibility,  but  the  fact 
of  our  Christian  union,  while  recognizing  the 
existence — I  may  almost  say  the  necessary 
existence — of  our  diSferences  in  constitution, 
arrangement,  and  form.  We  do  not  ask  for 
uniformity ;  we  assert  our  imity.  There  ia, 
indeed,  a  uniformity,  according  to  Hooker's 
idea,  which  all  several  persons  belonging 
to  the  visihle  body  and  Church  of  Christ 
have,  hy  reason  of  that  one  Lord,  "  whose 
servants  tliey  all  profeaa  themselves,  that 
one  faith  which  they  all  acknowledge,  that 
one  baptism  wherewith  they  are  all  initi- 
ated"* This  uniformity  we  own  ;  but  we 
have  learned  that  uniformity,  in  the  ordi- 
uarj'  sense  of  the  word,  is  by  no  means  the 
shape  in  which  unity  necesaarily  manifests 
itself,  aild  that  the  desire  of  imposing  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  errors  of  out  weak, 
self- relying,  narrow -hearted,  stiff -minded 
nature.  Uniformity  is  of  man,  and  we  have 
already  too  mnch  of  what  ia  of  man  to  wish 
lore.  Unity  is  of  God,  and  we  long  for 
icrease  of  that  which  is  of  him  and  from 
him.  Uniformity,  let  me  repeat,  is  of  man. 
Man  can  frame  you  a  machine  so  ordered 
and  regulated  that  a  thousand  of  its  prod- 
ucts shall  come  forth  all  alike,  cast  iu  the 
mould,  running  in  the  same  groove,  un- 
varying, indistinguishable.  Bnt  it  is  not  so 
with  the  works  of  God.  Do  you  find  uni- 
formity among  the  members  of  the  human 
t     Look  at  the  hundreda  of  men  and 
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womeft  in  tliis  room.  Ib  there  any  uuiform- 
ity  in  the  iigurea,  the  faces,  the  features,  the 
expressions  of  all  these  T  There  is,  a  unity 
of  design  and  end  iu  the  aexes,  but  what  a 
diversity  iu  the  individuals!  Do  you  find 
uniformity  in  the  loaves  of  the  wood,  in  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  in  the  stars  of  heaven, 
where  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory  T  No.  And  "they  who  have  seen 
the  blessed  vision  of  unity,  with  the  prayer 
of  the  Savioar  breathing  through  it  as  the 
spirit  of  itslif^,  and  the  smile  of  the  Father 
beaming  upon  it,  how  can  they  turn  from 
this  to  dote  upon  any  thing  so  shadowy,  so 
harsh,  so  empty  as  mere  uniformity  !  or  how 
can  they  care  mnch  about  uniformity,  except 
so  far  aa  it  is  indeed  the  expression  of  a  liv- 
ing love  for  unity,  submitting  its  own  heart 
and  mind  to  do  as  others  do  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  entire  union  and  commnnion  f "  Let 
us  prize,  if  we  will,  our  own  peculiar  modes 
— I  do  not  know  ivliy  men  should  not  have 
their  preferences;  lot  us  be  glad  when  oth- 
ers adopt  our  views,  if  we  can  win  them 
without  base  proselytism — I  do  not  know 
why  men  should  not  encourage  an  honorable 
espHt  de  corps;  but  above  all  this  sectional 
feeling  let  ns  put  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon, nntversal  Church  of  Christ — the  pro- 
motion and  development  of  our  oueneaa  in 
him  who  prayed  that  wo  may  be  one. 

Union — this  is  the  true  condition  of  the 
lx)dy  animated  by  the  spirit.  The  spirit  it 
is  which  keeps  up  the  union  iu  the  natural 
body :  let  the  spirit  be  absent,  the  body 
wastes,  corrupts,  decays,  ci'umbles  to  its  at- 
oms.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with 


•  Hare,  "On  Urn  Unity  ot  the  Clim-ck." 


whom  the  saints  have  fellowship,  preserves 
the  union  which  God  has  constituted,  and 
which  really  and  essentially  exists.  What 
the  apostle  applies  to  individaals  in  a  Chris- 
tian community  has  its  force  of  application 
to  the  churches  in  the  Church.  They  are 
members  one  of  another  by  virtue  of  com- 
munion. None  of  us  can  be  the  head — for 
the  head  of  the  body  is  Christ ;  but  we  aro 
members  one  of  another.  And  if,  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  churches  and  their  efforts,  their 
theologians,  evangelists,  aud  members,  we 
find  that  one  community  is  blessed  with  far- 
sightedness; another  with  quickness  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  world's  need ;  another  with 
skill  t-o  mould  Christian  operations ;  another 
with  ready  swiftness  to  run  upon  the  Mas- 
ter's bidding — then  shall  the  eye  say  to  tho 
ear,  or  the  hand  to  the  foot.  Thou  art  nut  of 
the  body  ?  "  For  the  body  is  not  one  mem- 
ber, but  many.  And  God  hath  set  the  mem- 
bers every  one  in  the  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him.  And  the  eye  can  not  say  unto  the  hand, 
I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again  the  head 
to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  jou.  God 
hath  tempered  the  body  together  that  there 
should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that 
the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one 
for  another.  Now,  ye  are  tlie  body  of  Christ, 
and  members  in  particular"  (see  1  Cor.  sii., 
14-2r>. 

If  so,  let  it  be  our  care,  whatever  place  in 
the  body  we  occupy,  so  to  realize  our  fellow- 
ship, so  to  manifest  our  oneness,  so  to  live  in 
the  commnnion  of  the  saints,  that 
show  to  the  world  that  Christian  n 
reality,  and  that  each  of  us  feels  in  the  heart 
what  we  have  together  repeateil  with  the 
lipB,I  believe  in  the  commuuiou  of  the  saints. 
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As  tlie  humau  boily,  though 
many  memlrers,  is  one,  so  also  is  Christ  and. 
his  Chureli.     This  body  is  made  oue  by  the 
operation  of  tUe  Spirit.    "For  by  one  Spirit 
are  we  all  baptized  into  one  hody,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles ;  whether  we  he  bond  or 
free."     One  very  important  point  is,  there- 
fore, established:  the  Church  ia  alroaJdy  oue. 
It  can  not  be  made  two,  or  divideit ;  it  Is 
one  by  -virtne  of  a  Gommou  life.    Its  unity 
does  not  consist  in  subecription  ' 
foimnla;  that  is  unity  of  opinion.   Its  unity 
does  not  con^at  in  the  agreements  or  n 
lutions  of  Christiana  that  tbey  will  be  o 
that  would  he  the  nnity  of  a  league  or  ci 
pact.     Nor  does  its  nnity  consist  in  the  c 
sent  to  follow  a  certain  method  of  practi 
that  is  the  fruit  of  the  unity  rather  than  the 
nnity  itself. 

We  can  not,  therefore,  of  ourselves,  create 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  already 
ated.  We  might  as  well  speak  of  onraelves 
creating  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 
The  human  family  is  already  oue  by  virtue 
of  its  descent  from  a  common  stock.  Ood 
has  "created  of  oue  blood  all  nations  to 
dwell  npon  the  faco  of  the  earth."  Whether 
the  members  of  the  humau  family  recognize 
this  iact  or  not,  it  remains  unaltered.  And 
this  is  the  sin  of  human  nature  that  we,  be- 
ing of  one  kind,  having  one  common  nature, 
do  not  act  toward  each  other  in  harmony 
■with  this  relationship.  We  act  as  though 
the  human  race  were  not  truly  and  organic- 
ally one;  as  though  it  hod  not  a  common 
destiny ;  as  though  all  its  members  were  not 
emhrofed  in  the  same  comprehensive  plans 
of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  members  of 
the  human  family  are  brought  into  more 
satisfflctory  relations  with  one  another  by 
the  recognition  in  their  conduct  of  the  one- 
ness of  the  race.  The  vital  unity  becomes  the 
ground  of  the  moral  and  affectioual  unity, 

Now,aa  the  vital  unity  of  the  human  race 
remains,  whether  men  recognize  it  or  not,  so 
does  the  unityof  Christ's  Chnrch,  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  clear  to  the  consciousness  of 
Chriatians.  For  the  Church  recognizes  as 
its  head  the  second  Adam,  ita  life  is  his  life 
pervading  its  members.  By  the  Spirit  these 
members  are  baptized  into  one  body,  the 
unity  is  created  by  a  divine  power,  the  power 
which  makes  the  Church  a  living  body  at  all. 
When  Christians  come  to  a  ci 
that  all  who  are  Christ's  reiilly 


eanae  thoy  are  hia,  then  they  begin  to  in- 
quire whether  this  unity  is  practically  re- 
ahzed.  Before  this  consciousness  is  devel- 
oped, they  try  to  form  other  unities.  These 
are  such  as  the  unity  founded  on  acceptance 
of  a  creed,  which  is  the  most  common  form 
that  the  effort  has  taken  in  Protestantism ; 
in  a  unity  of  external  organization,  which 
is  that  of  Bomanism.  These  fail,  as  they 
desen-e  to  fail ;  the  fiict  that  they  have  led 
to  bloody  persecutiona  is  prima  fade  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  the  tme  principles 
of  nnity.  The  Christian  world  has  late- 
ly made  the  discovery  that  the  oneness  of 
Chriat'a  Church  is  not  a  fact  to  be  created, 
but  one  in  harmony  with  which  we  are  to 
live.  He  is  a  Christian  who  partakes  of 
Christ's  life;  he  is  the  brother  of  every  one 
else  who  partakes  of  that  life.  Alt  Chris- 
tians are  therefore  of  one  family ;  and  the 
problem  before  them  is  by  their  conduct  to 
express  the  ououess  which  has  been  divine- 
ly created. 

This  exhibition  of  Chriaf  a  Church  as  al- 
ready one  ia  a  leading  Pauline  idea.  With 
Paul  the  unity  of  Christ's  body  Is  present, 
not  future,  aud  bis  effort  is  to  bring  hia  fel- 
low-Christians not  to  create  the  oneness, 
but  to  apprehend  it.  Thus  he  writes  to  the 
Galatians;  "As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,"  i.  e.,  there 
are  no  distinctions  of  race  recognized ;  "  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  ftee,"  t.  e.,  there  are  no 
distinctions  of  condition;  "there  are  neither 
male  nor  female,"  i.  e.,  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions of  sex;  "for  they  are  all  one  in  Christ 
The  three  great  causes  of  sepai'a- 
tJon  among  mankind  are  (1)  differences  of 
(2)  differences  of  condition,  (3)  dlfffer- 
1  of  sex.  The  fact  that  believers  have 
put  on  Christ  is  sufficient,  according  to  Paul, 
to  overcome  aU  tlieae  causes  of  separation, 
and  to  create  unity.  Let  it  Ijc  observed 
that  these  causes  of  separation  were  more 
powerfully  operative  in  the  ancient  world 
than  any  <eansefl  of  separation  at  work  in 
the  Christian  world  now.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
after  accepting  Christ  were  hedged  about  by 
habits  and  opinions  which  atill  kept  them 
apart.  Wo  aee  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel  history  that  they  were  far  from  think- 
ing alike.  Panl  reconciled  these  differences 
by  pointing  to  their  higher  unity.  The  be- 
lieving slave  and  the  believing  master  were 
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in  Christ  one.  Apconling  to  tbe  uncient 
system,  tliere  -waa  an  immense  distance 
maintained  between  the  eeses;  there  ■ 


ofm 


getlier.     But  both  sexes  were  alike  re<leeni- 
ed  hy  Christ,  and  the  alavisii  suljjecti 
the  wealier  was  at  an  end. 

Let  us  observe  further.  Tliere  are  three 
ideas  freqneutly  confonnded  with  each  oth- 
er. The  first  of  tliese  is  unity,  which  is  of 
spirit  and  life ;  the  second  is  nnanimity, 
which  is  oneness  of  thinking;  the  third  is 
nniformity,  which  is  ouenesa  of  method. 
The  effort  to  establish  the  Jast  of  these  has 
been  given  up  in  Protestantism,  and  yet  it 
operates  as  a  canse  of  alicuatioti.  It  is  the 
effort  to  establish  the  second  which  is  now 
abont  being  abandoned,  and  Protestant 
Christians  are  ready  to  full  back  on  the 
first.  When  they  have  so  done,  they  will 
find  that  unity  of  life  does  produce  a  snffl- 
cient  unanimity  and  a  sufficient  nniformity ; 
for  a  oneness  of  life  does,  iu  time,  produce 
a  sufficient  agreement  in  thiukiug  and  in 
procednra. 

The  histoiy  of  the  last  century  is  a  stiiking 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  these  positions. 
John  Wesley  began  his  labors  in  the  hope  of 
reforming  the  lives  of  the  English  people. 
The  object  of  his  attack  was  practical  nn- 
godliness.  In  1760  he  issued  a  circular  to 
fifty  miuisters  of  various  churches,  propos- 
ing that  tiiey  shonld  ackuowledge  and  treat 
each  other  as  brethren ,  not  withstand  ing  their 
differences.  In  tJiis  he  says:  "Idouotask 
a  union  in  opinions.  They  might  agree  or 
disagree  touching  absolute  decrees  on  the 
one  hand  or  perfection  on  the  otlier.  These 
may  still  speak  of  imputed  righteousness,  and 
those  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  Not  a  union 
with  regard  to  outward  order.  Some  may 
still  remain  quite  regular,  some  quite  irregu- 
lar, andsome  partly  regular  r  hut  these  things 
iMJing  as  they  are,  as  each  is  persuaded  iu  his 
own  mind,  is  it  not  a  desirable  thing  that 
we  shonld  love  as  brethren  T'  And  again, 
iu  1765,  he  writes  to  a  minister  of  the  Chnreh 
of  England :  "  I  desire  to  have  a  le;^ie,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  every  solilier  of 
Christ.  We  have  not  only  one  faith,  one 
hope,  one  head,  but  are  directly  engaging  iu 
one  warfcre.  Come,  then,  ye  that  love  Him, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty."  In  the  spirit  of 
a  true  catholicity,  lie  publishes  a  life  of 
Madame  Gnyon,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  a 
French  Unitarian.  The  simple  law  by  which 
ho  decides  the  qnestion  of  Christian,  nuion 
was  wherever  he  saw  the  image  of  Christ  to 
recognize  in  its  possessor  a  brother.  What 
(Sod  had  accepted  he  would  not  call  com- 
mon or  unclean. 

Tet  fur  the  want  of  a  consciousness  in  the 
churches  of  that  age  of  the  valne  of  the  truth 
which  waa  so  clear  to  him,  he  who  would 
have  nnifed  witJi  all  waa  driven  to  separate 


action,  and  his  followers  to  separate  church 
organization.  And  there  can  not  be  much 
done  now  for  the  more  perfect  union  of 
Christians  till  the  consciousuess  of  the  es- 
sential unity  of  all  who  believe  truly  in  Je- 
sna  is  more  perfectly  developed.  Then  the 
differences  which  now  separate  ns  will  melt 
away  in  theperceptionof  a  higher  unity. 

May  I,  without  censure,  refer  further  to 
this  great  reformer  as  a  leader  in  the  pro- . 
motion  of  nnion  of  Christian  men  1  I  hold 
in  my  hand  aome  paragraphs  from  his  feer- 
moua  on  a  "Catholic  Spirit."  Its  date  is 
1771,  jnst  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago. 
His  definitions  are  tliose  which  we  have  ae- 
eepte<l— that  personal  faith  in  Christ,  and 
love  which  is  its  product,  are  the  true  bonds 
of  Christian  Union.  In  looking  for  the  traits 
in  his  fellow-man  which  constitnto  a  claim 
to  fellowship,  he  asks : 
•  "Do  you  show  your  love  by  your  works i 
Wliile  yon  have  time,  aa  you  have  opportu- 
ni^,  do  you,  in  fact,  'do  good  to  all  men,' 
neighbors  or  strangers,  fi'iends  or  enemies, 
good  or  bad  1  Do  yon  do  them  all  the  good 
you  can  ;  endeavoring  to  supply  all  their 
wants,  assisting  tliem,  both  in  body  and  soul, 
to  the  nttermost  of  your  power?  If  thou 
art  thus  miudedj  may  every  Christian  say 
yea ;  if  thou  art  bnt  sincerely  desirous  of  i  t, 
and  following  on  till  thou  attain,  then  '  thy 
heart  is  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart.' 
'  If  it  he,  give  me  thy  hand.'  I  do  not  mean, 
'Bo  of  my  opinion.'  Yon  need  not.  I  do 
not  expect  or  desire  it.  Neither  do  I  mean, 
'I  wOl  be  of  your  opinion.'  I  can  not.  It 
does  not  depend  on  my  choice.  I  can  no 
more  think  than  I  can  see  or  hear  as  I  will. 
Keep  you  your  opinion ;  I  mine,  and  that  as 
Steadily  as  ever.    Yon  need  n< 


a  yon. 


not  desire  to  dispute  those  points,  o 
hear  or  speak  one  word  concerning  them. 
Let  all  opinions  alone  on  one  side  and  tlie 
other.     Only  *  give  me  thine  hand.' " 

What  he  asks  for  himself  from  his  fellow- 
Cliristians  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit ; 

mean,  first,  love  me.  And  that  not  only 
as  thou  lovest  all  mankind ;  not  only  as  thou 
it  tlilno  enemies  oi  the  enemies  of  God, 
those  that  hate  thee,  tliat '  despiteAilly  nso 
thee,  and  persecute  thee ;'  not  only  as  a 
stranger,  as  one  of  whom  thou  knowcst  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
this.  No ;  '  if  thine  heart  be  right,  aa  mine 
with  thy  heart,'  then  love  me  with  a  very 
teuder  affection,  ns  a  fxieiid  that  is  closer 
than  a  brother,  aa  a  brotlier  in  Christ,  a  fel- 
low-citizen of  the  New  Jernsalem,  a  feUow- 
soldier  engaged  in  the  same  warfare,  under 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Love  me  as  a 
companion  in  tlie  liingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesua,  and  a  joint  heir  of  his  glory." 

Finally  he  sums  up  his  whole  theory  of 
Chriatian  nnion   iu   the   pithy   statement, 

Catholic  love  is  a  catholic  spirit." 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION;  OR,  THE  EVANGELICAL  AL- 
LIANCE IN  FRANCE. 

By  the  Rev.  EMILE  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Paris. 


It  isa  matter  of  deep  regret  to  myself  and 
to  m^iiy  others  tiat  onr  venemted  brotlier, 
Pastor  Gnillamue  Monod,  is  not  Iiere  to  speak 
oil  the  Bulijeet  of  "  CUrUtian  Uuion,"  as  bad 
beeu  expected.  He  would  liave  done  it  iu 
that  heaiitiflil  language  of  wliich  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret,  ajiil  with  that  elevation  of 
thought  aiid  maturity  of  talent  wliioh  art 
the  fruits  of  liis  long  and  I'icli  esperienee. 

As  tills  important  theme  was  to  lie  han- 
dled and  discussed  in  its  essential  principles 
and  bearings  by  several  distingnished  ora- 
tors, it  appeared  to  me  that  tlie  best  tiling  I 
conld  do  was  to  give  a  short,  historical  sur- 
vey of  what  has  been  done  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  France  to  promote 
Christian  union,  and  then  to  suggest  very 
briefly  some  deaMerata  in  view  of  a  closer  and 
more  complete  union.  I  shall  not  deal  with 
abstractions,  but  witJi  facts.  In  apology  of 
the  meagreuess  and  defectiveness  of  this  ad- 
dress, and  in  jnstice  to  myself,  I  must  say 
that  the  task  of  preparing  a  paper  on  Uiis 
subject  was  intrusted  to  me  two  hours  be- 
fore I  set  ofl'  from  Paris  to  come  to  America 
that  I  have  had  no  means  of  consulting  any 
documents  whatever,  and  have  had  to  rely 
oulyoa  niyreoolleotions.  I  have  also  to  beg 
for  indulgence  on  aecouut  of  my  very  im- 
perfect acquaintanee  witli  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  ray  motlier-tongue,  and 
for  using  in  many  instances  I'reiich  phrase- 
ology. I  hope  to  he  understood,  aud  that  is 
what  I  aim  at. 

I  ought  to  say,  at  the  outset,  with  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  God,  that  the  union  of  evan- 
gelical Christians  in  Franco  is  uot  a  vain 
woM,  bnt  a  blessed  Cict.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  of  the  religious  condition  of 
other  countiies,  I  see  nowhere  so  few  points 
of  disagreement  among  Chi'istians  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  and  I  nowhere  ascertain 
so  many  points  of  contact,  so  many  tilings 
drawing  the  Christians  close  to  one  another, 
ns  I  see  in  France.  This  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  but  a  very  feeble  mi- 
nority, lost,  as  it  wore,  among  the  mass,  and 
on  that  aoconnt  obliged  to  draw  near  to  one 
another,  and  help  one  another;  as,  also,  to 
the  outward  oirenmstances  in  which  Protest- 
antism is  placed,  and  which  have  created  for 
all  of  us  a  very  similar  situation ;  but  it  may 
also  be  due  to  the  absence  within  the  circle  of 


evangelical  Protestantism  of  any  parties  pro- 
fessing extreme  views.  There  is  no  Church 
among  us  holding  the  tenet  of  apostolical 
succession ;  Protestant  pastors  are  all  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  regard  to 
their  ordinotion ;  and  a  foct  worth  menrion- 
ingwhichwonhl  scareelybe  fonnd  anywhere 
else  is  that  in  at  least  three  of  the  great  di- 
visions, among  the  B^ormed,  the  Free  United, 
aud  the  MethoiiH  cLurehes,  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  to  invif*  to  the  ordination  of  a 
pastor  in  one  of  these  churches  the  pastors 
of  the  two  others,  who  join  them  iu  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands.  Then,  again,  the  question 
of  adnlt  baptism  has  scarcely  been  disonsaed 
OS  yet,  Tlie  liturgy  of  the  HeformedChnrch 
(national)  is  not  an  elaborate  one,  and  leaves 
room  for  spontaneous  and  estompore  prayer, 
so  that  with  regard  to  sacred  worship,  and 
to  ecclesiastical  modes  of  proceeding,  and, 
wo  might  add,  with  regard  to  the  doctrines 
generally  preached,  the  Beformed  and  the 
Methodists  and  the  Independents  are  very 
much  alike,  and  in  many  things  almost  iden- 
tical. [I  Jiave  said  nothing  of  the  Luther- 
ans, as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  standing  a 
little  more  aloof;  bnt,  alas,  there  are  but 
very  few  of  them  calling  themselves  Frencli, 
or  being  considered  as  snch  —  some  in  the 
"pays  do  Montb^liard," and  some  in  Paris, 
who  have  harmonionsly  worked  together 
there  with  pastors  of  other  churches.] 

But  having  said  so  much,  we  can  not 
avoid  acknowledging  that  Christians  in 
France  have  been  too  long  divided,  and  in 
too  many  respects  hostile  to  one  another ; 
that  they  Imve  had  too  many  of  those  secret 
and  underhand  contests  which  entertain 
unjust  prejudices,  and  produce  painful  clash- 
ings.  The  Evangelical  AUiance  has  dons  us 
good  by  bringing  ns  together ;  it  has  canoed 
the  members  of  different  churches  to  know 
caeh  other,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  to 
value  and  love  one  another. 

Before  it  was  founded  as  a  special  oi^an- 
iaation,the  principles  which  it  has  for  its 
mission  to  spread  had  been  recognized,  and 
had  exercised  a  wliolesome  iiiflnenee  iu 
France,  as  well  as  iu  England  and  in  Amer- 
ica, by  the  estaUlishment  of  religions  socie- 
ties, the  directing  committees  of  which  were 
composed  of  pastors  and  laymen  belonging 
" — veral  denominations.    We  had  as  far 
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back  aa  1830  our  Bible,  Tract,  MisBJotiary, 
Primary  Education  SocieticB ;  later,  tbc  So- 
rMt4  dn  Sou  Prolfgbint,  etc. ;  aud  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  that  there  was  no  society  of  tlio 
kind  epecially  connected  with  a  particular 
chnrch,  as  is  the  case  iu  England,  ivhere  one 
missionai?  society  la  conuectcd  witli  tlie  Ke- 
tablishment,  another  witb  the  Methodists 
or  the  Baptists,  and  so  on.  Tbe  result  was 
this,  that  any  individual  Christian  who  felt 
his  responsibility,  and  recognized  the  duty 
of  working  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
has  had  to  choose  between  doing  nothing, 
or  meeting  on  common  ground  with  mem- 
bers of  other  churches  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  with  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  works  undertaken  by  Cbristiana  of 
different  churches  unitedly  had  prepared 
the  way,  arid  that  many  (here  were  who 
longed  for  a  closer  and  more  formal  alliance. 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  Evangelical 
Cliurch  of  Lyons,  admirably  placed  for  this 
by  its  intermediate  position  between  tlie 
Established  and  Dissenting  Churches,  wliich 
was  the  first  to  address  an  appeal  iu  view 
of  BO  desirable  a  union,  and  Pastor  Fisch 
(whom  we  have  the  pleasure  to  have  with 
us)  took  the  "initiative"  of  calling  together 
iu  1845  a  meeting  of  all  those  who  profess- 
ed, to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  year 
before  the  organization  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance ;  tlien  a  committee  was  formed  in 
Lyons,  connected  witli  the  movement  inau- 
gurated on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Cliannel, 
and  soon  after  another  iu  Paris,  and  one  at 
Nismes,  while  similar  meetings  were  being  or^ 
gauized  iu  the  surrounding  countries  where 
French  is  spoken,  at  Brussels,  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Neuch9,tel,  which  together  constituted 
the  French  branch  of  the  Evangeli  cal  Alliance. 
In  every  place  these  committees  called  to- 
gether public  meetings  for  prayer  and  edifi- 
cation, iu  which,  notwithstanding  what  may 
have  been  said,  it  did  a  real  good  to  have  to 
conjugate  the  t»uses  of  the  verb  to  fo»e,  and 
to  place  in  their  tme  light  the  principles  of 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  by  the  bond  of  peace. 
At  first,  there  were  some  good  men  who  did 
not  think  it  their  duty  te  associate  with  this 
movement.  A  few  believed  thot  their  fidel- 
ity to  their  convictions  required  of  them 
that  they  should  stand  aloof,  claiming  the 
rights  of  trnth,  and  refusing  to  take  any 
p^  ui  wliat  appeared  to  tbem  to  be  bane- 
ful and  injurious  compromises ;  bnt.  In  pres- 
ence of  the  blessings  Touchsafed  by  Ood  to 
meetings  of  the  Alliance,  they  thought  1>«t- 
ter  of  it,  and  were  one  by  one  irresistibly 
brought  to  co-operate  with  it,  and  not  a  few 
who  had  remaiued  strangers  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  when  It  commenced  have 
become  afterward  its  warmest  Wends  ood 
supporters. 

Apart  from  the  committees  we  have  men- 
tioned, bnt  in  the  same  spirit,  although  un- 
der a  different  form,  were  founded  tlie  so- 


called  Conferences  of  the  two  Cliarentcs  in 
tlie  West,  of  wJiich  our  regretted  brotlier,  Lu- 
cieu  dea  Meisards,  was  tbe  chief  ■promoter ; 
and  in  tlie  South  the  brotherly  Conferences 
of  the  Cevennes,  which  embraced  a  large  re- 
gion, and  met  in  turn  at  St.  Hippolyte,  Au- 
duze,  Gauges,  and  Lo  Yigau.  I  hod  tlie  priv- 
ilege of  being  a  member  of  the  latter,  and  was 
present  at  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  Le 
Vigan  in  1863,  where  the  Pentecostal  iufln- 
euoe  was  most  visibly  seen  and  felt.  Minis- 
ters in  Department  of  the  Drome  convoked 
also  iu  turn,  iu  their  several  churches,  gener- 
al meetings  of  Christians,  and  a  beautiful  re- 
vival was  the  Iruit  of  those  meetings.  One 
meeting  in  particular  will  not  be  forgotten 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  that  at  Montmey- 
ran,  wliere  the  regretted  Charles  Cook  and 
Bertholet  Bridel  appeared  as  mighty  men, 
and  were  received  as  apostles  sent  by  God, 

Tbe  Evangelical  AlUance  had  thus  already 
brought  forth  precious  fhiit ;  iu  many  places 
a  quickening  breath  was  felt  to  pass  over 
many  souls,  and  to  vivify  both  the  ministers 
and  their  flocks. 

It  is  aijout  tliis  time  that  wo  shall  place 
the  foundation  in  France  of  tlie  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associatious,  and  that  of 
the  Sunday-school  Union,  both  institutions 
being  specially  placed  on  the  basis  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  Dnring  the  first  ten 
years  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions were  rapidly  mnltiplieil.  Tliere  may 
have  been  some  slackening  iu  tlieir  prog- 
ress, but  we  believe  tliat  they  have  a  gi-eat 
future  in  prospect ;  and  we  attribute  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
our  important  cities  Christian  young  men 
have  had  much  interconrse,  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian spirit,  the  liberal  dispositions  which 
actuate  precisely  those  pastors  or  influential 
laymen  who  belonged  to  the  associations 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  Sunday-school  Union  has  steadily  ad- 
hered te  its  original  principles,  and  has  al- 
ways had  on  its  committee  representatives 
of  five  or  six  churches. 

Tbe  second  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  was  held  in  Paris  iu 
1855,  eighteen  years  ago.  It  was  very  large- 
ly attended,  and  drew  a  great  many  stran- 
gers, chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. It  can  be  asserted  unhesitatingly  that 
this  Conference  gave  a  great  impnlsion  to 
tlio  Alliance  in  p^auce.  Many  there  were 
who  took  this  opportunity  of  giving  in  their 
adhesion  to  its  principles.  It  would  have 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  refuse  to  take  the 
haud  of  men  who  were  the  glory  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Church,  such  aa  Dr.  Duff,  Bap- 
tist Noel,  Krummacher.  And  we  may  say  it 
here,  the  General  Conffereucea  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  have  been  the  solemn  and 
ecumenical  assizes  of  tlie  Christian  world. 
And  if  there  did  remain  in  the  mind  of  some 
true  Cbristiau  enough  of  bigotry  to  proveut 
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Ilia  uniting  with  liia  near  iioighiiors  witli 
ivhom  tlioro  miglit  be  a  painful  contact, 
liow  could  be  refuse  the  band  stretched  oat 
to  him  by  men  cousiilored  as  the  lights  of 
the  Church  ?  But  tliis  first  step  onco  maxle, 
others  followed  in  course. 

The  same  year  a  most  touching  scene  was 
repeated  which  certainly  helped  in  destroy- 
ing barriers,  and  briuging  into  close  nnion  the 
Christians  of  Paris.  This  scene  took  place, 
now  aod  again,  at  the  bedside  of  Adolphe 
Monod.  He  had  it  at  heart  to  give  a  sol- 
emn affirmation  of  the  unity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  to  do  this  lie  called  near  him  in 
succession.  Sabbath  aftfir  Sabbath,  pastors 
of  different  denoininatJons,  and  received 
from  them  iu  tarn  the  comforting  words 
of  Divine  truth  and  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Saviour's  atoning  sacrifice.  Time  after 
time  the  Commaniun  of  Saints,  in  what  it 
has  of  most  noble  and  most  precious  influ- 
ence, was  realized  in  that  room  of  a  dying 
man.  And  it  woald  have  be«n  very  diffi- 
cult, not  to  say  impossible,  to  any  of  those 
who  had  beeu  present  on  such  occasions  to 
resnme  afterward  their  tonner  discussions, 
or  to  quarrel  with  regard  to  a  doctrinal  point 
or  on  ecclesiastical  arrangement. 

Soon  after  cauie  from  Loodiana  apressing 
invitation,  addressed  to  Christians  tlirough 
the  whole  world,  to  devote  tfl  united  prayer 
the  first  week  in  January.  In  many  places, 
and  especially  where  a  Committee  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  bad  been  formed,  a 
joyfal  response  was  given,  and  daring  the 
last  fifteen  years  this  universal  concert  of 
prayers  has  had,  in  our  country,  its  warm 
partisans,  who,  North  and  West,  in  towns 
and  in  the  proviucea,  have  taken  care  that 
the  renewal  of  the  year  should  always  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  Christian  Union,  and  who 
have,  by  dint  of  sheer  perseverance,  triumph- 
ed over  the  inertia  or  the  prejudices  of  nar- 
row-minded brethren.  This  week  of  prayer 
has  been  Messed  in  the  couversion  of  souls, 
and  has  often  communicated  a  salutary  im- 
pulsion to  churehes  either  asleep  or  languish- 
ing and  drooping. 

Thus  during  fifteen  years  and  more  there 
have  been  hold  in  France  at  regular  epochs 
series  of  meetings,  which  most  snruly  have 
uot  passed  unperoeived,  all  of  them  condu- 
cive to  the  promotion  of  Christian  Union; 
namely,  (1.)  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  year 
the  week  of  prayer,  during  which,  in  most 
places,  Christians  of  all  denominations  have 
met  in  turn  in  the  church  or  chapal  of 
each  denomination.  (2.)  In  April  or  May 
are  held  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  re- 
ligious societies,  bringing  back  with  them 
the  pastoral  coufereuces,  both  special  and 
general,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  said  noth- 
ing, which  have  esercised  so  great  an  at- 
traction on  the  ministers  and  elders  of  our 
churches.  (3.)  At  the  commencement  of  No- 
vember, Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 


n,  the  annual  assemblies  of  Lyons,  al- 
ways well  prepared,  well  attended,  and  abun- 
dantly blessed.  And  we  have  uot  spoken  of 
many  other  estraonliiiaiy  meetings  which 
have  taken  place  here  and  there  ;  one  at 
Bordeaas,  not  many  years  ago,  convened  by 
a  new  committee,  that  named  of  the  Sonth- 
west,  others  in  the  East  at  Troyes,  Bar-le- 
duc,  etc.  And  we  might  also  have  mentiou- 
1  order  to  make  a  complete  review,  the 
General  Conference  hold  in  1859  at  Geneva, 
at  onr  door,  and  nearly  on  French  soil,  which 
was  attended  by  great  numbers  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen. At  the  General  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867,  in  Paris,  there  were  also  remai-k- 
able  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Protestant  Missionary  Museum  was  arranged, 
which  the  services  at  the  evangelical  hall 
..  jre  conducted,  and  the  daily  distributions 
of  tracts  and  gospels  was  pade.  And  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Rome,  there  was  hehl  in  the  Church  of 
the  Oraloire  of  Paris  a  most  numerous  and 
interesting  meeting,  in  which  evangelical 
Protestantism  manifested  its  unity.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  and  prayers  offered  up  ta 
God  by  ministers  of  various  cliurehes,  and 
assuredly  they  all  appeared  as  one. 

By  this  time  the  Evangelical  Alliance  had 
fally  entered  in  our  religions  habits  and  cus- 
toms, and  had  brought  iuto  close  relation- 
ship the  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  our  dear  country.  The  painful 
events  through  which  it  would  have  to 
pass  would  doubtless  cement  this  union,  and 
cause  it  to  bring  forth  its  most  excellent 
fruit.  It  has  been  so.  Without  any  effort^ 
le  most  natural  manner,  the  Evangelic- 
al Alliance  has  practically  demonstrated  its 
power  daring  those  sad  days  of  affliction 
and  niouming.  Let  us  Just  go  back  to  the 
end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  1870. 
The  Paris  Committee  had  met  to  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  view  of  the  ap- 
proaciking  New  York  Conference.  It  was 
uuanimonsly  tlecided  that  no  French  dele- 
gate could,  under  the  circumstances,  leave 
France  for  America,  and  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  the  New  York  Committee,  suggesting  that 
the  conference  be  adjourned  to  a  more  fa- 
vorable time.  And  at  once  our  Church  laid 
the  basis  of  a  special  distinct  organization, 
to  be  designated  the  "Evangelical  Aasiliai-y 
Committee  of  Help  t«  Soldiers  wounded  or 
sick,"  which  would  act  in  harmony  with  the 
Geneva  Bed  Cross  Society, 

The  influence  of  this  Committee,  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  it  has  done, 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  If  it  were  the 
proper  time,  most  interesting  tilings  might 
be  said  about  the  army  chaplains  sent  out 
by  the  Committee,  the  ambniances  organized 
both  in  the  provinces  aud  in  Paris,  especially 
the  great  ambulance  of  the  Chaptal  College, 
with  its  three  hundred  beds,  aud  the  largo 
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sums  collected ;  but  we  must  confine  our  re- 
marks to  those  facta  wliicli  have  given  to 
Christiau  Uuion  a  new  aliment  and  added 
something  to  ita  power.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  chaphiins  sent  out,  there 
waa  uothiug  eaid  about  the  Estahllshed 
Church  or  Free  Churehes.  The  question 
waa  uot  asked  of  a  miuister  wishiuf^  to  he 
employed  in  that  capacity,  to  wliat  church 
lie  belonged,  but  what  were  his  aptitndes, 
and  so  it  happened  that  of  the  teo  cliaplains 
first  appointed  fonr  belonged  f<i  the  National 
Reformed  Chureh,  one  to  the  Lutheran,  two 
to  the  Free  Churehes,  and  three  to  the  Meth- 
odist ;  then  the  ambnlances  were  only  known 
nnder  the  beautiful  name  of  evangelical  am- 
bulances, and  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  which  were  very  numerous,  as 
many  aa  fifty  or  sixty  persons  being  some- 
times preseut,  no  diatincttou  of  a  sectariau 
character  was  ever  made,  and  a  stranger 
who  might  have  hcen  preseut  at  one  or  sev- 
eral of  the  animated  and  most  cordial  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  could  not  have  im- 
agined that  there  were  there  representatives 
of  five  diatinct  denominations,  working  in 
concert  and  perfect  harmony.  And  on  the 
battle-field,  in  the  various  eortiea,  there  were 
between  thirty  and  fiirty  pastors,  serving  as 
frrancardiiera,  helping  the  sni^oua,  carrying 
the  wounded,  and  living  the  some  life,  bo- 
cause  all  were  enduring  the  same  aufferings, 
and  all  partaking  of  the  same  hopes.  They 
were  truly  great  and  aolemn,  those  five  gen- 
eral prayer-meetings  held  during  that  dreary 
winter  in  the  Oi-atoire,  the  Taitbout  Chapel, 
the  Church  of  the  Bedemptiou,  the  Chapelle 
Malesherbes,  and  the  Church  du  St.  Esprit. 
Never  before  were  the  Chiistians  in  Paris  so 
completely  identified  in  a  moat  profound  hu- 
miliation and  a  common  sorrow.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  disaBtrons  days  of  tlie  Commune. 
The  brethren  felt  more  than  ever  tlie  need 
of  seeing  each  other  fi'eiiuently,  and  taking 
counsel  together  aa  to  what  was  to  be  done 
in,  certain  emergencies.  It  waa  a  souree  of 
great  comfort  to  be  able  to  meet  and  pray 
tt^ther,  and  cast  our  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
in  those  days  of  shame  and  peril.  And  most 
certMnly,  tliose  who  Lave  thus  held  ouo  aii- 
other'a  hand  in  the  hour  of  danger  will  uever 
forget  that  they  have  fought  together. 

The  succession  of  this  Evangelical  Com- 
mittee for  help  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
which  had  been  so  actively  employed  during 
the  war,  was  taken,  when  peace  Jiad  been 
made,  by  the  Protestant  Committee  fur  help 
to  the  victima  of  the  war,  and  fi'oni  thia 
sprang  tho  Commission  for  religious  aid  to 
the  condemned  prisoners  sent  to  New  Cale- 
donia, Iwth  of  them  also  based  upon  the 
game  principles  of  united  co-opevafion  by 
the  representatives  of  the  different  denom- 
inations—principles which  will  henceforth 
obtain,  wo  firmly  iKilieve,  in  every  great  work 
of  charity. 


It  remira^  that  we  should  rtftr  to  the 
Home  Mission  tJifahlishtd  in  Noiember, 
1871,  with  ^l'^mes  as  its  centre  if  opera 
tions.  The  idea  of  this  mission  originated 
in  the  National  Conterences  of  the  bouth 
which  met  at  Cette  whore,  notwithstanding 
their  name  pastors  of  the  Free  and  Method 
ist  Churehes  were  allowed,  if  not  to  \  ote  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions.  It  is  again  lu 
the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  that 
this  most  opportune  mission  lias  been  found- 
ed, and  it  is  the  very  embodiment  of  Chris- 
Union.  I  shall  uot  enter  into  any  de- 
tails on  the  subject,  the  Frencli  Home  Mis- 
being  specially  represented  in  this  Con- 
ference by  Pastor  Matthieu  Lelievre,  who 
will  report  on  its  principles  and  operations. 
We  have  shown  by  this  hurried  sketch 
that  the  religions  movement  in  France  is 
going  on  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  Union,  and  that  united  co-opera- 
is  the  order  of  the  day.'.  It  is  no  longer 
asked.  How  shall  we  proceed  with  respect  to 
this  or  that  work  of  a  general  interest  T  As 
a  matter  of  course,  every  one  recognizes  the 
advantage  of  grouping  the  various  elements 
which  the  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tiana ofiTer.  And  even  the  s)>ocinl  assemblies 
and  synods  of  i)articnlar  churches  afford  op- 
portunities which  are  ei^rly  sought  of  riv- 
eting the  bonds  of  brotheriy  affection.  Thus, 
last  year,the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Cburch  (the  first  held  since  1659)  received 
deptitations  from  the  French,  Independent, 
and  Methodist  Churches ;  and  very  recently, 
tlie  Synod  of  the  Free  Churches  at  St.  Jean 
du  Gard  was  the  occasion  of  many  interest- 
ing manifestations,  which  at  the  same  wei-o 
the  uneqnivocal  affli'mation  of  the  unity  of 
tlte  Church,  and  served  in  strengthening  the 
union  which  is  its  natural  consequence,  and 
ought  always  to  flow  from  it. 

We  are  conacions,  as  wo  are  about  to  con- 
clude, that  we  have  omitted  several  impor- 
tant facta.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
Paris  City  Mission,  which  was  established 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  was  car- 
ried, during  its  short-lived  existence,  on  tho 
same  unsectarian  principles  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  all  along;  nor  of  tlio 
Committee  of  Evangelization  for  Paris,  of 
which,  in  18G9,  the  He  v.  Henry  Grattan  Guin- 
ness was  the  promoter,  and  which,  during 
several  months,  had,  on  the  same  plan  of  mis- 
sionary services  which  aimed  at  reaching  the 
masses,  the  names  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minis- 
ters and  about  ten  or  twelve  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  the  different  denomina- 
tions. We  have  not  mentioned  the  iuterestlng 
work  which  sprang  from  this  Committee,  and 
is  still  carried  on  at  the  Ene  Eoyale,  in  which 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  Reformed  National 
and  Independents,  co-operate  with  Pastor  Ar- 
mand  Delille ;  nor  the  very  successful  mission 
to  the  workmen  of  Belle  vil  le  and  Montm  a  rtre, 
and  three  other  districts,  nnder  the  direction 
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of  the  Eov. and  Mrs.M' All, aquite  novel  effort 
cliotacterized  liy  the  liroadueas  of  tlie  plat- 
fona  on  irliich  it  etnnds,  nod  by  tlie  prampt 
and  liearty  co-operatiua  of  the  CliristiaQH  of 
onr  inetvopolis ;  nor  the  interesting  coiiver- 
Boziouea  held  daring  the  two  last  wintei's 
every  Monday  night  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Pastor  Durand  Dassier,  where  profesaora,  the- 
ologians, and  laymen  have  met  to  disouss  in 
a  friendly  spirit  religions  subjects. 

lu  oonclnsion,  we  shall  state  very  briefly 
what  appears  to  us  specially  desirable  in 
order  to  maintain,  consolidate,  and  render 
more  efficient  Christian  Union  in  our  be- 
loved  France,  and  these  remarks  may  per- 
haps apply  to  other  conntriea  besides. 

One  of  the  first  things  needed  is  the  prompt 
and  vigorons  reorganization  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  committees  wherever  they  have  al- 
ready existed,  and  tlie  formation  of  new  com- 
mittees wherever  it  can  bo  done.  And  these 
committees  onght  to  meet  at  stated  time^  and 
call  together  public  meetings  for  edification 
and  prayeras  often  as  convenient — every  Sun- 
day night  if  possible,  as  it  is  done  at  Nismes, 
where  there  is  bnt  one  service  in  the  even- 
ing, held  in  turns  in  two  chapels,  and  it  is 
an  Evangelical  Alliance  meeting,  or  once  a 
mouth  at  least. 

Secondly,  it  wonld  he  necessary  that,  apart 
from  these  committees  and  meetings,  which 
may  retain  their  actual  form,  gronpa  ahould 
be  gatliered,  in  the  vorioaa  districts  of  onr 
great  cities,  or  in  towns  and  villages,  con- 
nected with  the  Home  Mission  (MUeioa  itt- 
tirieure),  with  the  express  aim  of  giving  to 
every  individnal  Christian  the  opportunity 
of  and  required  iacilities  for  working  in  co- 
operation with  those  around,  in  view  of  sav- 
ing sonls  and  doing  good  to  all  men. 

The  evangelization  of  the  masses,  general- 
ly of  Roman  Catholics,  of  children,  to  whom 
we  onght  to  give  a  great  attention,  will  nev- 
er be  carried  forward  on  a  groat  scale  bnt  by 
tlie  united  forces  of  the  Church. 

Popular  lectures  hbve  to  be  given  in  stores ' 
or  halls  hired  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that , 
crowds  may  be  brought  to  hear  the  Gospel ; ; 
tracts  must  be  given  away  by  tlionsands,  and  . 
good  books  be  leut  to  mnltitndes ;  hundreds 
of  Sunday-schools  mnst  be  founded  in  view 
of  the  iioor;  and  for  all  this,  the  co-opetatioii ! 
and  simultaneous  action  of  all  tlie  earnest 
and  pions  members  of  the  churches  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  nothing  conid  contril)- 
ute  more  in  uniting  the  hearts  of  God's  chil- 
dren than  this  work  done  in  common.  | 

Thirdly,  we  slionld  like  to  sec  established 


between  the  different  clinrclies  liequeiit  in- 
tercourse under  tbe  form  of  an  exchange  of 
pulpits.  Every  body  would  be  the  gainer 
if  now  and  then  pastors  of  neighboring 
churches,  not  of  the  same  denomination, 
should  reciprocally  preach  for  one  another; 
and  we  fail  to  see  what  possible  harm  could, 
arise  from  such  iut«reonrse.  Or  such  pastors 
might  with  a  third  make  arraiigemeuta  in 
view  of  giving  a  series  of  lectures,  instituting 
revival  services,  here  or  there.  They  would, 
together,  and  holding  each  other's  hands,  at- 
tack vigorously  the  strongholds  of  the  adver- 
sary, Satan ;  and  if  the  results  might  not  he 
in  every  instance  directly  profitable  to  this 
or  that  particular  church,  they  would  as- 
suredly turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chureh 
in  its  gi'eatest  and  best  sense,andttimtothe 
honor  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er. But  we  feel  assured  that  such  a  course 
of  aetiou  could  not  fail  to  benefit  all  the 
churches  adopting  such  a  mode  of  action. 

la  it  necessary  that  I  should  add  that,  in 
order  that  all  this  may  take  place,  in  order 
that  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  may  be  kept  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  it  is  absolutely  ueeded 
that  a  closer  relationship  be  established  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  body  and  theit  liv- 
ing Head;  that  men  should  cease  to  say,  "I 
am  of  Paul,  I  am  of  Apoilos,  I  am  of  Cephas," 
that  Chiist  may  become  all  in  all ;  that  the 
aim  of  every  individual  man  or  woman,  and 
his  or  lier  constant  preoccupation,  he  only, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  please  my  Master  and 
LordT  What  wouldstthonhaveme  todo!" 
and  that  all  be  wiUing  to  say  with  sincerity, 
speaking  not  with  respect  to  themselves  only, 
but  with  respect  to  the  particular  church  to 
which  they  belong,  "He"  (Christ)  "must  in- 
crease,butl  must  decrease," i.e., every  tliiug 
which  is  merely  earthly,  formal,  tiansitoryT 
Then  the  separate  churches  will  no  longer  be 
rivals,  bnt  sisters ;  then  the  interest  of  the  few 
will  yield  to  the  interest  of  all;  then  Ood'schil- 
dren  wOI  continually  do  good  to  each  other, 
and  never  any  harm ;  then  every  thing  which 
might  throw  discredit  upon  other  churches 
or  other  Christians  will  be  avoided  most  sed- 
ulously; then  all  offensive  weapons  would  bo 
reserved  for  tlie  battle  against  error  .ind  sin; 
then  the  ivord  of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  re- 
alized, "And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me 
I  have  given  tJiem ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one;  I  in  them,  and  thun  in 
me,  that  they  may  he  made  perfect  in  one; 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  Iiast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as  thou  hast 
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By  the  Kev.  F.  W.  C0>)RAD,  D,D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mii.  PnESiDEKT, — Dt.  Adams,  in  bis  admi- 
rable upeuiiig  address,  tnMe  toiicbiag  alln- 
siou  to  the  name  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Scbmucker,  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  among  those  wlio  expected 
to  be  present  at  this  meetlug  of  tbe  Alliance, 
but  who  bave  recently  beeu  trausfeiTed  by 
Goil  to  "tbe  General  Assembly  and  Church 
of  tbe  FirBt-bom,  written  in  Heaven."  Call- 
ed by  tbe  Committee  to  occupy  bis  place  on 
tbe  programme,  I  deem  it  ou  appl^priate  and 
agreeable  duty,  before  proceeding  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  tho  subject  assigned  mo,  to  pay  a 
brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  an  able  ad- 
vocate of  Christian  union,  and  as  one  of  the 
originators  and  supporters  of  tbe  Evangel- 
ical Alliance. 

Dr.  Scbmucker  commenced  the  stndy  of 
tho  subject  of  Christian  union  more  than 
half  a  centnry  ago.  The  matured  results  of 
these  studies  were  given  to  the  world  iu 
his  "Frateraa]  Appeal"  to  tbe  American 
churches,  which  was  first  publisbed  in  J838, 
and  subsequently  passed  tlirongh  several 
editions  in  a  revised  and  enlaiged  form.  It 
was  extensively  circulated  in  England  and 
America,  awakened  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  received  favorable  notice  from  the 
religious  press,  and  numerous  testimonials 
from  many  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
of  the  difierent  Protestant  denominations. 
It  is  an  admitted  faet  tbat  tbe  "Appeal"  of 
Dr.  Scbmucker  bore  a,  prominent  part  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  organization  of  tbe 
£vangelicalAl]ianceiul846.  Hewaspteseut 
at  lbs  first  meeting,  and  was  even  then  des- 
ignated as  "  tbo  father  of  the  Alliance  "  by 
Dr.  King,  of  Ireland,  iu  a  public  address  de- 
livered iu  LoDdon  at  that  time.  It  was  be 
also  who  moved  already,  at  that  first  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Alliance,  that  its  second  meeting 
should  be  held  in  New  York;  and  althoogh 
his  motion  was  not  adopted  at  that  time,  nov- 
ertheless  it  was  carried  ont  practically  twen- 
ty-seven years  lator,as  the  present  sixth  Con- 
ference of  tbe  Alliance  here  happily  attests. 

Dr.  Scbmucker  took  special  interest  in  tho 
subject  of  Christian  union,  and  labored  for 
its  promotion,  through  tho  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, during  tbe  greater  portion  of  Lis  minis- 
terial and  professional  life.  Ashe  approach- 
ed tbe  portals  of  eternity  during  his  declin- 
ing years,  bis  mind  and  heart  wore  more 
and  more  absorbed  by  it,  and  he  prep.Ti'ed  n 
Plan  for  the  Confederation  of  all  Protestant 
denominations  in  an  Evangelical  Alliance 
of  tho  entire  Christian  world.     This  plan 


was  pnblisbcd,  and  favorably  noticed  by  a 
number  of  religious  journals  of  different  de- 
nominations in  this  country  during  the  past 
year,  and  a  copy  of  it  has  been  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Alliance  for  their  con- 
sideration. He  looked  forward  to  this  meet- 
ing  with  ardent  solicitude,  and  expected  to 
be  present  to  submit  bis  Plan  of  Confeder- 
ation before  tbe  AlUance  in  person.* 

Tbe  last  letter  I  received  from  him  had  ref- 
erence to  tbe  subject  of  Christian  nnion,  and 
contained  a  request  tliat  tbe  speakoi  should 
in  his  absence  take  charge  of  his  plan  for  the 
confederation  of  tbe  churches  of  Protestant 
Christendom,  and  present  it  for  considera- 
tion at  tbe  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of 
tbe  Lutheran  Churcb.  But  God,  in  Ms  all- 
wise  providence,  so  ordered  tbat  his  strong 
desire  to  take  ]iui't  in  this  Conference  could 
not  be  gratified.  On  tbe  a6tb  of  July  last, 
after  enturtniuing  friends  at  his  house  in  tbe 
evening,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  heart 
disease,  and  before  midnight  died, in  tbe  con- 
scious hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  His 
lastwordsiverc,  "I  have  lived  and  am  dying 
in  tho  faith  of  Jesns." 

With  this  tribute  to  tlio  memory  of  the 
departed,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  tho 
theme  assigned  me  by  your  Committee:  Is- 
TERCHANGG  OF  Pulpits. 

Intercbange  of  pulpits  is  a  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  original  appointment  of  tbe 
mbiistry,  and  tbe  organization  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cburcb. 

Jesus  Christ  himself  instituted  the  office 
of  tbe  Christian  ministry.  He  originally  ap- 
pointed twelve  apostles,  and  invested  them 
with  ordinary  and  extraordinary  powers  and 
functions.  The  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred upon  tbem  constituted  them  ajHtstlcs 
in  the  specific  sense ;  tbe  ordinary  fiinctions 
constituted  tbem  ministers  of  tbe  Gospel  in 
the  general  sense.  As  apostles,  they  receiv- 
ed their  appointments  directly  from  Christ, 
were  endowed  with  inspiration,  made  tbe 
medium  of  divine  revelation,  clothed  with 

■  [It  is  proper  bere  to  state  tluit,  while  tbe  late  tcd- 
ernble  Dr.  Schmncker,  Id  his  "Plao,"  aimed  at  ao  of- 
ficlnl  eontederation  of  the  various  denominations,  the 
Evansellcol  Alliflnce  confines  Itself  to  the  promotion 
of  anion  among  luillvldnn]  Cbrlatlsns,  wltLont  luter- 
tenng  with  their  prererence  for.  or  loTalt;  lo,  their 
ponicular  deniimliidtlun.  and  wiibont  any  attempt  at 
an  organic  or  can  federate  uulnn  of  ctanrcbes  asencb, 
whlcb,  howeier  desirable  it  may  b«  ia  itseli;  is  cer- 
tain!; unt  practicable  or  obtainable  at  the  present 
time.— »L] 
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miraculous  power,  commissioned  to  l)eiir  -wit- 
ness of  his  personal  ministry,  and  especiiillf 
of  bis  resurrection,  and  were  empowered  to 
organize  churches  among  all  nations. 

As  ministers,  they  were  commissioned  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  in  all 
the  world,  to  administer  the  sacraments  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures,  to  exercise  |!;ot- 
oming  and  disciplinary  powers,  to  confer 
the  same  prerogatives  npon  their  snocessors 
through  ordination,  and  thus  to  transmit  the 
ministerial  office  to  the  end  of  time.  Aa 
apostles,  their  field  of  labor  was  the  world 
into  which  they  went,  bearing  witness  for 
Christ,  oi^uizing  chnrohes,  ordaining  min- 
isters, and  exercising  special  supervision  over 
both  pastors  and  congregations. 

In  this  manner  congregations  were  organ- 
ized, which,  in  their  individuality,  constitn- 
ted  the  Church  Local  or  Particular;  aud  as 
parts  of  a  general  spiritual  organism,  consti- 
tuted the  Church  Universal.  In  like  man- 
ner, ministers  were  called,  ordained,  and  set- 
tled as  pastjjvs  over  these  local  churches. 
Thus  believers  became  members,  and  their 
overseers  or  bislioiw  became  pastors  of  the 
Church  Particular,  anA  thereby  also  of  the 
Church  Universal,  just  as,  by  our  national 
coustitutiou,  persons  who  become  citizens  of 
any  one  State  thereby  also  become  citizeus 
of  tlie  United  States. 

And  while  order  requires  that  certain  pre- 
rogatives belonging  to  members  and  pastors 
should  he  limited  in  tlieir  exercise  to  the 
Church  Particular,  yet  the  profounder  and 
more  compreben  si  ve  conception  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  as  an  all-emhraciug  spiritual  or- 
ganism, demands  that  some  other  privileges 
pertaining  to  the  Church  Universal  may  also 
Iw  exercised  by  both  members  and  pastors, 
in  exceptional  cases,  by  mutual  consent.  To 
this  class  of  privileges,  sacramental  fellow- 
ship among  memhers,  and  interchange  of 
pulpits  among  pastors,  rightfully  belong. 

These  formative  principles  here  briefly 
stated  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
were  practically  developed  in  the  ojpiuiza- 
tion  of  the  primitive  Church,  whose  mem- 
bers confessed  that  they  believed  in  one  holy 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  belonged, 
aud  in  which  they  were  invested,  both  as 
members  and  ministers,  with  the  privilege 
of  sacramental  aud  pulpit  fellowship.  But 
in  the  ongoing  of  Providence,  the  primitive 
Chnrch  was  inoculated  with  error,  and  trans- 
formed into  the  Romish  hierarchy.  This  made 
a  reformation  indispensable.  The  occasion 
was  thus  furnished  for  the  rise  of  Protestant- 
ism, whose  development  eventnally  culmi- 
nated in  the  organization  of  the  different 
orthodox:  Protestant  denominations,  among 
which  an  interchange  of  pulpits  ought  to  be 
practiced,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  example  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  can  not,  however, 
be  inaugurated  and  regnlated  by  canon  laws. 


As  Protestants  are  not  uuite<l  in  one  external 
organization,  there  Is  no  general  ecclesiastic- 
al body  whicli  is  authorized  to  legislate  on 
the  subject.  Interchange  of  pulpits  must, 
therefore,  be  remanded  to  the  sphere  of  ec- 
clesiastical liberty,  and  be  regnloted  by  the 
pastors  of  the  Protestant  denominations  ac- 
cording to  local  circnmstances,  congregation- 
al relations,  pastoral  prefereuces,  aud  ecclesi- 
astical affinities.  While, therefore,  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  c-ou  not  legitimately  author- 
ize the  pastors  of  the  different  denominations 
represented  in  it  to  interchange  pulpits,  or 
prescribe  when  and  where  aud  how  often 
exchanges  shall  take  place,  yet  in  our  judg- 
ment it  may  approve  or  recommend  such 
interchanges  wherever  ecclesiastical  canons 
and  laws  of  State  wiU  allow.  And  we  hope 
that  through  the  influence  of  this  Alliance 
all  such  obstructions  will  eventually  be  re- 
moved. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  onght  to  be  re- 
stricted to  Protestants.  The  Church  of 
Borne,  as  the  "Mother  of  Abomhiafions," 
invented  traditions,  corrupted  the  Word  of 
God,  perverted  the  sacraments,  usurped  the 
authority  of  the  Chnrch,  and  led  the  people 
astray;  and  when  rebuked,  refused  to  re- 
nounce its  errors  and  correct  its  abuses,  and 
hence  the  Protestants  heeded  the  coll  of  God 
addressed  to  them !  "  Come  out  from  among 
them,  aud  be  ye  separate."  They  according- 
ly organized  their  respective  denominations. 
The  errors  aud  abuses  protested  against  wcto 
subsequently  authoritatively  adopted  by. the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  are  held  and  promul- 
gated to  this  day.  As,  therefore,  the  Cauons 
of  Trent  remai'u  iu  full  force,  the  Protest 
of  Speyer  must  reman  i  in  fnll  force  also. 
Fidelity  to  the  tnith  of  God  required  the 
entire  separation  of  Protestants  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  consistency  demands 
that  there  he  no  interchange  of  pulpits 
with  the  priests  and  prelates  of  that  cor- 
rupt Church. 

Interchange  of  pnlpits  should  also  bo  re- 
stricted to  the  ministers  of  orthodox  denom- 
inations. Under  the  deterioration  of  the 
human  reason  consequent  upon  the  fall, 
there  arose  in  Apostolic  times  false  proph- 
ets, who  erred  concerning  the  taitli,  preached 
another  gospel,  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,  and  brought  in  damnable  heresies. 
Christ  called  these  "wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing," and  warned  liis  disciples  against  them ; 
and,  as  the  apostles  forbade  the  churches 
ftom  receiving  them  and  their  pastors  from 
bidding  them  God-speed,  the  moral  force 
of  these  warnings  and  injunctions  requires 
that  the  pastors  of  orthodox  deuominatioits 
should  refiise  an  interchange  of  pulpits  with 
modem  errorists  wlio  deny  the  fiindamental 
doctrines  of  the  system  of  evangelical  trnth. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  in  the  Christian 
Church  was  foresliadowed  by  the  custom 
prevalent  in  the  service  of  tlie  synagogues 
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of  tJie  JeniaU  Clinrcli.  Tbe  prerogative  of  ; 
reading  siad  expoanding  tLe  Suiiptiires  aod 
preaching  to  tlie  people  was  not  restrictetl, 
Ijnt  was  extended  by  the  rulers  of  tlie  syna- 
gogue to  anj  member  of  it  or  to  auy  stran- 
ger who  miglit  be  present,  as  well  as  to  the 
"angel"  who  was  appoiuteil  to  attend  to 
this  part  of  the  religions  service.  When 
Christ  entered  tlie  synagogne  at  Nazareth, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  tho  book  of  the 
prophet  Esniaa  was  handed  to  liim,  and  lie 
read  and  esponnded  tbe  lesson  for  tbe  day. 
Bnt  when  Jesus  iras  present  iu  a  synagogue 
of  which  be  was  not  a  raeiiibor,  lie  preach- 
ed to  the  people  instead  of  tJie  "aiigel"  or 
preacher,  after  the  reading  and  espositionof 
the  Scriptures.  When  Paul  and  liia  oom- 
panious  were  at  Antioch,  in  Plsidio,  they 
wont  to  tlie  aynagngne  and  sat  don'u.  Af- 
ter the  readingof  tho  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
tbe  rulei's  sent  a  messenger  to  them,  saying, 
"  Men  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on."  And  in 
accordance  with  this  invitation,  Fanl  preaeh- 
ed  tbe  Gospel  to  those  who  were  present,  or 
officiated  in  the  place  of  the  angel  or  preach- 
er of  the  synagogue.  If,  now,  the  privilege 
of  exhorting  or  preaching  iu  the  place  of 
the  angel  was  conferred  npou  any  member  or 
stranger  present,  much  more  would  this  priv- 
ilege bo  extended  by  one  angel  of  the  synO' 
gogne  to  auother.  And  as  tbe  ministers  of 
the  Seven  Charcbes  of  Asia  were  called  au- 
gels,  in  all  probability  because  of  the  analo- 
gy which  exists  lietweeu  the  duties  and  pre- 
rogatives of  these  ofBces,  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  interchange  of  pulpits  among  the 
angels  of  tlte  New  Testament  churches  was 
at  least  foreshadowed  by  the  custom  prevait- 
iug  iu  tlie  Jewish  synagogue  service. 

Tho  propriety  of  iutetcbauge  of  pulpits  is 
enforced  by  apostolic  authority  and  exam- 
ple. The  apostles  organized  ohnrchea  in 
different  localities,  ordained  elders  or  bish- 
ops, and  recommended  them  as  pastors  to 
their  members.  They  also  chose  ministers 
or  evangelists  whom  they  employed  as  their 
assistants,  sending  them  forth  to  promulgate 
the  Gospel  in  destitut«  regions,  to  visit  and 
edify  tho  churches  and  encourage  their  pas- 
tors. The  presbyters  or  bishops  were  pas- 
tors of  the  different  churches  in  the  same 
city,  and  doubtless  recognized  each  other  as 
snch,  and  officiated  for  each  otlier  as  occa- 
sion called  for  it.  Tlie  evangelists,  lilce  the 
.apostles,  were  ministers  of  tbe  Church  in 
general,  and  wherever  they  came  tliey  were 
acknowledged  as  the  accredited  messengers 
of  the  apostles  by  the  pastors  of  the  local 
churches,  in  whoso  stead  they  preached  tbe 
Gospel  duriug  their  sojourn  among  them. 
The  interchange  of  pulpits  on  the  pai't  of 
the  pastors  of  orthodox  Protestant  congre- 
gations in  the  same  localities,  or  wben  they 
visit  other  congregations  in  other  countries 
as  temporary  evangelists,  has  doubtless  the 


sanction  of  Apostolic  authority  and  exam- 
ple. 

Tlie  propriety  of  the  interchange  of  pul- 
pits is  sustained  by  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
itive Church.  In  tbe  primitive  ages  tbe 
nnity  of  tlie  Church  was  exemplified  by  al- 
tar fellowship  among  its  members  and  pul- 
pit fellowship  among  its  pastors.  Auy  min- 
ister in  one  part  of  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized OB  such  in  every  other,  and,  if  present 
at  public  worship,  w-as  ordinarily  invited  to 
take  jwirt  in  conducting  the  services.  This 
privilege  having  been  abused,  regulations 
were  made  by  tbe  church  eonncils  to  guard 
against  tbe  reception  of  impoBtora.  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  requires 
that  no  strange  minister  should  bo  received 
withont  letters  of  recommendation ;  and  the 
Coimcil  of  Cartilage  adopted  in  the  year  a.i>. 
368  a  similar  regulation. 

Interchango  of  pulpits  is  demanded  by  a 
consistent  development  of  tho  principles  of 
Frotestautism.  Protestantism  was  not  a 
new  creation.  It  did  not  originate  new  ec- 
clesiastical forces,  bnt  it  discovered  tho  form- 
ative principles  of  Christianity,  and  embod- 
ied them  in  the  organization  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Church.  At  first  Lutiier  aimed  at  tho 
reform  of  tlie  Romish  Church  and  opposed 
separation  Snira  lier.  For  while  bo  saw 
"that  every  thing  was  iu  a  wretched  state 
there,"  be  did  not  regard  that  as  a  sufficient 
"  reason  for  separation,"  nor  separation  as 
the  beat  means  of  making  it  tietter.  "  There 
is  no  sin,  no  evil,"  said  be,  "  that  should  de- 
stroy charity  or  break  the  bond  of  union. 
We  must  not  desert  God  on  account  of  the 
devil,"  But  the  Papal  bnll  of  escomnuini- 
cation  eventually  taught  him  the  hopeless- 
ness of  reforming  ,the  Chnrch  of  liomo,  and 
the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  reorganiza- 
tion. In  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
he  did  tmt  origiu.ite  a  new  sect,  having  no 
connection  with  the  Church  of  tlie  past,  but 
he  reorganized  and  revived  the  primitive 
Catholic  Clinrcli,  witli  its  Apostolic  prin- 
ciples, in  contradistinction  from  tbe  Papol 
hierarchy. 

Adopting  the  ecumenical  creeds,  the  Re- 
formers confessed  their  faith  in  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
Chnrch,  which  consists  of  the  assembly  of 
all  believers  among  whom  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  saoramenta 
are  administered  in  accordance  therewith 
by  tbe  ministers  ordained  according  to  the 
divine  appointment.  Tliey  maintained  the 
universality  of  the  priesthood  of  believers 
as  tbe  Scriptural  basis  for  the  particular 
priesthood  of  tho  ministry,  not  as  an  indeli- 
ble order  of  ecclesiastios  aa  hebl  by  Rome, 
but  as  an  office  of  service  in  the  Church, 
transmitted  by  tbe  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  the  presbytery,  according  to  Apostolic  ex- 
ample. Congregations  of  believers  were 
thus  organized  aud  pastors  settled  over  them 
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in  various  localities  and  different  lands.  Ex- 
ternally separated,  they  appear  as  the  Chureb 
Particnlar ;  but  internally  bound  by  the  uni- 
ty of  the  foith,  tliey  constitute  the  Church 
Catholic,  And  this  unity  did  not  consist  in 
obsolnte  nnifonnity  in  doctrine,  worship, 
government,  and  usage,  but  in  agreement  in 
the  reception  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  tliB  Gospel. 

These  ecclesiastical  prjuciples  the  Swiss 
as  ivell  as  the  Sason  Ruformcrs  promulga- 
ted at  first  iudependently,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, Zwingli  and  CEcohimpadius,  Ln- 
ther  and  Melaucbthon,  formally  adopted 
them  at  the  Marburg  Conference,  October 
4,  1529,  the  363d  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  whose  articles,  by  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, occurs  this  very  day.  TLey  wer« 
re-affinaed  in  their  colloquies  and  conferen- 
ces, confessed  in  their  creeds  and  concordats, 
and  authoritatively  declared  in  formal  trea- 
ties. And  while  it  most  bo  confessed  that 
the  Eeformers,  under  the  pressure  of  pecul- 
iar cireumstances  and  temptations,  some- 
times acted  iucousisteutly  with  the  catho- 
lic principles  adopted  by  them,  nevertheless 
were  they  not  thereby  repealed,  but  remain- 
ed in  full  foree.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  some  Protestants  have  infringed  upon 
them  by  unduly  magnifying  their  denomi- 
national  pecnliarities;  but  while  such  an  ac- 
knowledgment reveals  the  fallibility  of  man 
and  the  tendency  to  sectarian  esclnsiveness, 
it  does  not  destroy  the  foree  of  the  historic  tee- 
timoay  to  Protestant  unity  and  catholicity. 
Dr.  Domer,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Protestant  Theology,"  testifies  that 
he  wrote  it  to  show  that,  "  nnder  the  gaid- 
of  the  spirit  of  Evangelical  Catholicity, 


In  other  words,  the  nuity  and  catholicity 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  together  with  the 
jiarity  and  validity  of  the  ordination  of  her 
mmistry,  were  acknowledged  as  the  caidi- 
nal  ecclesiastical  principles,  in  accordance 
with  which  iuterehange  of  pulpits  was  prac- 
ticed as  occasion  presented  itself  and  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  proper  and  benefi- 
cial ;  and  the  consistent  development  of  the 
same  principles  demands  a  free  interchanire 
of  pulpits  now. 

Such  interehange  haabcen  fostered  by  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It 
originated  in  the  longing  awakened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  the  realization  of  "  the  com- 
mnuion  of  saints,"  and  is  the  expression  of 
Protestant  unity  and  catholicity.    Consist- 


in  spite  of  the  variety  of  nationalities,  as  well 
as  the  manifold  conformations  of  Evangelic- 
al Protestant  Christianity  among  those  peo- 
ples which  have  appropriated  the  blessings  of 
the  Reformation  of  tlie  sixteenth  century— 
in  spite  of  the  divisions  in  language,  usages, 
and  habita,  as  well  as  in  its  destiny,  Evan- 
gelical Protestant  Christendom  forms  a  uni- 
ty." In  corroboration  of  this  testimony, 
another  distingnished  witness.  Merle  d'Au- 
bign^,  says:  "The  catholicity  of  the  Eofor- 
mation  ia  a  noble  feature  in  its  character. 
The  Germans  pass  iuto  Switzerland;  the 
French  into  Germany;  in  later  timee  mon 
from  England  and  Scotland  pass  over  to  the 
Continent,  and  doctors  from  tlib  Continent 
into  Great  Britain.  The  Eeformers  in  the 
different  countries  spring  up  almost  inde- 
pendently of  each  otjier,  but  no  sooner  are 
they  horn  than  they  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowsliip.  There  is  among  them  one  sole 
faith,  one  spirit,  one  Lord.  It  has  been  an 
error,  in  our  opinion,  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  for  a  single  country.  The 
work  is  one,  ajid  from  their  very  origin  the 
Protestant  churehes  form '  a  whole  body  fitly 
Joined  together.'" 


ter  of  their  members,  the  doctrinal  sonud- 
ness  of  their  ministers,  and  the  validity  of 
the  ordinances  administered  by  them.  The 
articles  of  confederation  constitute  a  bond 
of  union  which  seeks  expression' in  sacra- 
mental fellowship  at  the  table  of  the  Loid, 
and  cnhninales  in  ministerial  fellowship  by 
an  interchange  of  pnlpits.  What  influence 
the  meetings  and  publications  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent have  had  in  fostering  interohange  of 
pulpits,  we  leave  to  our  European  brethren 
to  (ell  us;  but  we  can  assure  them  that  iU 
influence  has  rendered  such  exchanges  com- 
mon in  the  Uuited  States.  Ministerial  ex- 
changes are  customary  in  aU  parts  of  our 
country,  and  between  the  great  majority  of 
the  Protestant  denominations,  and  the  result 
proves  their  propriety  and  usefulness. 

Interchange  of  pulpits  baa  had  a  tendency 
to  root  and  ground  believers  in  the  truth,  to 
confirm  their  faith,  to  increase  their  broth- 
erly love,  and  to  prepare  them  to  acknowl- 
edge each  other  at  the  sacramental  hoard 
as  "fellow-citizens  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God."  It  recognizes  the  offi- 
cial standmg  of  Protestant  ministers,  re- 
veals their  talents,  acquirements,  and  spir- 
itual graces,  produces  mutual  affection,  and 
promotes  their  cordial  coHDperation  in  the 
common  work  of  the  Lord.  It  places  essen- 
tial and  non-essenlJaJ  truths  in  their  tnio 
relative  position,  and  is  calonlafed  to  correct 
misapprehensions  and  remove  pr^udices  in 
regard  to  other  denominations,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  occasions  for,  and  to  soften  the 
asperities  of,  religions  controversy.  It  ac- 
cords with  the  Scriptural  constitution  of 
the  Churoh  and  the  office,  relations,  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  ministry ;  it  is  enforced  by 
the  analogy  of  fiiitb,  and  it  practically  iUns- 
trates  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  Protest- 
antism over  against  the  niifounded  and  pre- 
tentions claims  of  nuity  and  catholicity  set 
up  by  the  Church  of  Borne. 

Objections  aro,  of  course,  to  be  expected 
[aiust  the  practice.     It  is  alleged: 
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1.  That  iut«reliango  of  pulpits  is  inoon- 
Biat«nt  with  fidelity  t«  "  tlio  trutli  as  it  is  in. 
Jesus"  and  "  the  fiiith  oiiee  delivered  to  the 
saints,"  All  trntli  Uaa  its  sonrcc  iu  Christ, 
and  is  importaut.  But  some  truths  are  more 
important  than  others,  because  of  their  in- 
trinsic excellence  and  their  relative  position 
and  influence  in  the  system  of  ChiJBtian  doc- 
trine. To  this  class  belong  the  fundamental 
doctrines  ofthe  Gospel,  all  of  which  are  held 
hy  the  orthodox  Protestant  denominationB. 
To  the  discussion  of  topics  involving  these 
essential  truths,  Protestant  ministers,  hy 
kind  of  common  ecclesiastical  law,  confine 
themselves  in  exchanging  pnlpits  with  each 
other.  They  furnish  a  very  wide  field  from 
which  to  select  pnlpit  themes,  and  the  strong- 
est incentive  agwnst  the  introduction  of  dis- 
puted points  on  such  occaaiona.  And  as  fiuth 
Cometh  hy  hearing  and  embracing  the  cai'di- 
nal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  aa  these  aw 
set  forth  by  Protestant  ministers  when  offi- 
ciating for  each  other,  interchange  of  pul- 
pits is  consistent  with  bejiring  witness  "t( 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua,"  aa  well  as  with 
"  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints." 

2.  It  is  alleged  that  inteKhange  of  pul- 
pits renders  the  ministers  of  one  donomina^ 
tion  responsible  for  tlie  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  creed  of  another.  Confessional  obli- 
gations can  only  be  assumed  by  the  volnn- 
lary  subscription  of  a  creed,  and  they  can 
not  be  rightfully  imposed  by  mere  implica- 
tion. In  this  manner  the  ministers  of  Prot- 
estant denominations  become  responsible  for 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  their  respective 
confessions,  according  to  the  import  of  the 
formula  of  snbswiption  assented  to  at  their 
ordination.  By  an  interchange  of  pnlpits 
they  merely  acknowledge  the  sonnduess  of 
their  several  creeds  na  reganls  fundament- 
als, while  by  withholding  a  formal  subscrip- 
tion to  them  ihey  indicate  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, their  respective  confessions  are,  nev- 
ertheless, deficient,  imperfect,  or  erroneous 
in  some  of  their  doctrinal  statements.  But 
they  do  not  by  such  exchanges  in  anywise  in- 
dorse what  they  regard  as  error,  nor  bid  God- 
speed to  errorists. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  interchange  of  pnl- 
pits depreciates,  if  not  ignores,  denomina- 
tional diSerencea,  In  consequence  of  the 
multiform  character  of  revelation, 
versenesa  of  the  human  reason,  tlio  imper- 
fection of  man's  spiritnal  development,  and 
the  diversified  influences  to  which  he  is  ex- 
posed in  his  religious  training,  the  attain- 
ment of  absolute  agreement  in  the  inforpre- 
tatiou  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  found  "" 
possible,  and  doctrinal  differences  have 
cordingly  arisen  among  Protestants.  Tliese 
diflbrences  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient- 
ly important  to  justify  them  in  oi^anizing 
their  respective  denominations.  Now,  ' 
tevfhaiigo  of  pnlpitf 


enoe  of  these  difierencea  as  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Protestant  denom- 
inations. Ecclesiastical  instinct,  Christian 
ks  well  as  Scripture  injunction, 
prevent  their  discussion  while  occupying 
each  other's  pulpits.  They  are  neither  ig- 
nored nor  thrust  forward ;  they  are  neither 
i  nor  exalted;  they  are  simply 
let  alone.  Protestant  ministers  may,  conse- 
quently, justify  the  origination  of  their  re- 
spective denominations  in  their  oi^niza- 
ions,  and  regard  their  peculiarities  as  euffi- 
;ieutly  important  to  perpetuate  them.  By 
interchange  of  pulpits  they  transfer  their 
differences  to  the  sphere  of  non-fundament- 
als, and  confess  that  their  non-reception  does 
not  destroy  tie  Christian  character  of  the 
ibers,  the  official  standing  of  the  minis- 
nor  the  validity  of  the  ordinances  of 
their  respective  organizations. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  interchange  ofpnlpits 
.  calculated  to  confuse  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tiana, and  unsettle  their  ecclesiastical  opin- 

This  objection  is  baaed  upon  the  sup- 
position that,  whenever  one  Protestant  min- 
ister occupies  the  pnlpit  of  another,  he  would 
seize  the  opportunity  to  assail  the  doctrines 
and  usages  of  the  denomination  to  whose 
members  he  was  preaching,  and  to  set  forth 
and  defend  those  of  his  own  Church.  But 
aa  the  Scriptures  enjoin  upon  all  ministers 
to  avoid  "doubtful  disputations"  aud  the 
discussion  of  "  questi  ons  wh  ich  gender  strife," 
so  glaring  an  impropriety  will  seldom  if  ever 
occnr ;  and,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nev- 
er heard  that  any  Protestant  minister  thns 
abused  the  privilege  accorded  him,  nor  that 
any  members  have  thereby  been  proselyted 
from  one  denomination  to  another. 

5.  It  is  alleged  that  the  various  Protest- 
ant confessions  set  forth  different  doctrinal 
systems,  that  the  discourses  of  their  minis- 
ters are  characterized  by  their  peculiarities, 
and  throngh  interchange  of  pulpits  the  mem- 
bers of  one  denomination  are  neceaaarily  in- 
oculated with  what  are  regarded  as  the  er- 
i-oreoftheother.  Thiaobjectionsoimds spe- 
cious, but  it  nevertheless  has  little  weight. 
It  has  been  conjured  np  by  theologians  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  splitting  doctrinal  hairs, 
and,  when  practically  examined,  proves  a 
mere  man  of  efiraw. 

The  Protestant  confessions  in  reality  set 
forth  the  essential  features  of  hot  one  doc- 
trinal system,  and  their  differences  belong 
to  the  category  of  theological  accidents. 
This  was  recognized  and  manifested  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1351,  when  two  thousand  six  hundred 
pastors,  professors,  and  theologians,  repre- 
senting the  four  grand  divisions  of  Protest- 
antism—  Lutheran,  Eeformed,  Calvinistic, 
and  Movarian — reconfessed  the  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Augsburg  Confession  aa  contain- 
ing the  evangelical  system  of  Christianity. 
Their  doctrinal  differences  are  seldom  dis- 
cussed by  Protestant  pastors  in  their  own  pul- 
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pita ;  and  nearly  all  the  sermons  tLey  preach 
present  evangelical  tnith  in  such  a  form  aa 
to  be  just  as  woU  adapted  to  edify  the  mem- 
bers of  one  Protestant  denomination  as  tbose 
of  another.  It  is  only  on  rare  and  special 
occasions,  and  by  special  effort,  that  sermons 
are  preached  by  Protestant  pastors  so  charged 
with  the  peculiar  phases  of  theb  reapeettve 
deuominationa  as  to  be  clearly  apprehended 
even  by  their  own  members;  andshonldany 
one  of  them  BO  far  forget  himself  as  to  preaeh 
each  a  discourse  to  the  members  of  another 
denomination,  when  occupying  one  of  their 
pulpits,  the  reanlt,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity  of 
obeying  the  apostolic  inj  unction, "  Prove  all 
things :  hold  fast  that  which  Is  good."  And 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  the  sermons 
preached  by  Protestant  pastors,  when  es- 
chftuging  pulpits  with  each  other,  could  in- 
fect their  hearers  with  heresy  and  lead  them 
astray. 

Those  who  refuse  to  practice  exchange 
of  pulpits,  and  isolate  theraselvos  from  all 
other  Christians  in  their  exclusivenesa,  xm- 
duly  magnify  their  denominational  peculiar- 
ities, and  give  them  an  nnscriptural  position 
and  influeuee  in  the  system  of  evangelical 
troth.  They  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
charaoterisUcs  of  the  Church  Catholic ;  they 
practically  deny  the  Christian  character  of 
the  members,  the  official  legitimacy  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  all 
other  denominations,  and  thus  transform  a 
true  denominationaliam  into  an  unjustifia- 
ble sectarianism.  They  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  manifest  favor  with  which  God  has 
crowned  the  labors  of  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  virtually  reproach  Christ 
for  accrediting  by  hisbcnediotion  the  ministry 
of  such  nnchnrchly  sects,  without  the  pale  of 
the  covenanted  mercies  of  God  vouchsafed 
to  them  alone,  aa  the  true  Church  of  Christ. 
Let  the  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant denominations  realize  tluit  the  Church 
is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  sun,  and  that 
ministers  are  all  its  light-bearers;  as  a  school, 
in  which  they  are  all  teachers ;  as  a  house- 
hold, in  which  they  are  all  aer\-auts ;  aa  a  fold,  | 
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in  which  they  are  all  pastors ;  as  a  vineyard, 
in  which  they  are  all  laborers ;  as  a  kingdom 
m  which  they  are  all  officers ;  and  as  a  great 
world  15eld,  in  which  they  are  all  sowers  of 
the  seed  of  the  Word.  Let  them  remember 
that  the  true  conception  of  the  Church  MU- 
itant  is  not  that  of  a  manikin  whose  parts 
mechanically  connected,  form  a  body  with- 
out organic  union  or  life,  but  of  a  body  aU 
of  whose  members  are  compactly  joined  to- 
gether and  constitute  a  living  spiritual  or- 
ganism; nor  is  it  that  of  an  army  divided 
into  separate  divisions,  led  by  hostile  oflScers 
agamst  each  other,  but  of  one  grand  army 
matching  against  Antichrist,  all  of  whose 
divisions  with  their  leaders  are  led  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  great  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion. Neither  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church 
tnumphant  that  of  a  templa  divided  into 
separate  courts,  between  whose  worshipers 
and  miuistrants  there  is  no  feUowship ;  but 
it  is  that  of  one  vast  temple,  not  made  with 
hands,  illumined  by  the  Sbekinah  of  glory, 
occupied  by  the  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  the  First-born  as  worshipers,  whose  min- 
isters are  all  recognized  aa  alike  the  priests 
of  the  Most  High  God. 

Let  the  Protestant  ministry  heed  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ, "  One  is  your  Master,  and  je 
oiw  all  brethren."  Let  them  give  due  signif- 
..nce  to  the  sacerdotal  prayer  of  Jesns,  that 
tbey  might  all  be  one,  as  he  and  the  Father 
are  one,  that  the  world  may  believe  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  redeem  it.  Let  them 
ponder  the  prophecies,  that  the  time  shall 
come  when  Ziou  shall  constitute  hnt  one 
fold,  under  one  Chief  Shepherd,  all  whose 
"  watchmen  shall  see  eye  to  eye."  Let  them, 
by  their  prayers  for  each  other,  their  inter- 
change of  pulpits  with  each  other,  and  their 
cordial  co-operation  in  every  good  work,  aid 
in  ushering  in  the  tune  when  the  Scriptural 
characteristics  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  sliall  he  actualized  on 
earth,  and  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world  "be 
declared  by  the  Apocalyptic  angel  to  have 
'ecome  "the  Kuigdoms  of  theLord  and  of 
[is  Christ,"  and  all  her  accredited  ministers 
kings  and  priests  unto  God." 
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THE  LORD'S  SUPPER  IN  RELATION  TO  CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

By  the  Eev  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG,  D.D., 

.  of  SL  Luke's  Iloapital,  New  York,  nud  of  St.  Johnlana,  Long  Island.* 


Pnetor  and  Snpetlnti 

Perhaps  I  oufjht  to  aiwilogize  for  not 
keepiDg,  iu  what  I  am  about  to  say,  to  one 
of  the  themes  allotted  me  in  the  programme ; 
yet  my  ouly  apology  m  that  I  am  strongly 
moved  to  speak  on  another — one,  however, 
not  wholly  ircelevant  to  the  general  topic 
.  of  the  day,  nor  inappropriate  as  one  of  the 
concliidiDg  papers  of  the  Conference. 

Proceeding  with  my  suhject,  which  I  can 
treat  only  in  the  phiin  words  of  a  worker 
rather  than  a  speaker,  and  not  after  the  sci- 
entific method  of  the  al>le  and  scholarly  men 
who  have  preceded  me,  I  observe,  we  shonld 
think  it  strange,  were  we  not  aocnstomed  to 
it,  that  among  Protestant  Evangelical  Chria- 
tiana  tliere  is  so  little  soaalnegg,  if  it  may  he 
BO  designated,  in  the  observance  of  the  high- 
est social  act  of  their  religion.  Their  nnity 
in  tlie  fiiith  and  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  is  certainly  not  obvious  in  their 
relations  to  the  great  Sacrament  of  nnity- 
the  Lord's  Supper,  their  observance  of  which 
being  so  isolated  within  their  own  ecclesi- 
astical bounds.  They  meet  each  at  their 
own,  bnt  rarely  at  a  common  communion 
table.  How  tbis,  as  an  ordinary  rale,  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  communicants  in  a 
neighborhood  of  any  size  conld  not  form  a 
single  congregation.  Nor,  if  they  could, 
wonld  it  be  desirable.  They  Lave  their 
ohnrch  homes,  so  to  call  them,  wbere,  nnder 
their  own  pastors,  and  amidst  their  families 
and  friends,  they  feel  it  a  good  and  pleasaiit 
thing  so  to  participate  in  the  saered  feast. 
They  have  an  indisposition  to  go  for  it  he- 


•  [The  above  addresB  waa  delivered  by  tba  vener- 
able aatbor,  October  11, 13T3,  bat  belongs  proper]  j  to 
tbe  section  on  Chriatlau  Union.  Tba  nolo  at  Ihe  cloee 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  iittlcle  applies  also  hero.  The  Evnn- 
gelieal  Alliance,  wbicli  is  no  cbnrch,  but  simply  a 
volantary  association  of  Christians  from  dWereut 
cbnrches,  did  not  hold  a  communion  Borvlce  at  the 
General  Con Ibi'ence  inXew  York;  bnt  anopportuul- 
ty  was  given  to  Its  members  to  join  freely  In  the  res- 
nlar  communion  eervlces  wblcb  were  held  in  several 
chnrchea  dating  the  two  Intervening  Sandaye.  One 
such  servile,  which  took  place  In  Dr.  Adams's  Pref 
byterian  Chnrcb.  October  5th,  and  in  which  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  Bishoi 
Schwehiiti,  of  the  Moravians,  Dr.  Augns,  of  the  Bap- 
tists, Rev.  N.Sbeshadri.aconveiled  Brahmin,  of 
bay,  and  others,  took  part,  was  especially  impressive, 
and  elicited  a  great  deal  of  Inlerest  and  subsequent 
dtscnssioa  in  the  newspapers,  which  It  is  hoped 
hnve  a  good  effect  in  the  eud.— Bi.] 


yoiid  these  companies  of  immediate  breth- 
I.  Nor  is  this  unsocial  if  it  he  only  a  nat- 
ural preference  for  their  own  associations, 
for  the  sacramental  modes  and  customs  to 
■bich  they,  like  their  fethers  before  them, 
have  been  accustomed.  Bnt  when  they  do 
on  religions  grounds,  when,  they  make  it 
matter  of  consoienoe,  when  they  wonld 
forego  the  conrmuuion  altogether  rather 
than  partake  of  it  outside  of  their  own  con- 
nections, then  it  18  that  unsocialness,  to  call 
it  by  its  mildest  name,  which  it  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  aught  of  hearty  realization 
iberehip  in  the  one  body  ot  Clmst 
Here  I  pray  not  to  he  understood  as  advert- 
ig  to  any  particular  body  of  Clinstians 
who  feel  constrained  to  close  communion, 
from  consistency  with  their  special  creeds. 
There  are  true  brethren  in  that  category, 
at  whom  I  would  not  be  aiming  words,  and 
time  like  this.  I  refer  to  what  is  com- 
among  oU  Protestant  Christians — their 
avoidance  of  one  another's  communions ;  an 
avoidance  the  more  remarkable  since  they 
practice  it  on  scarcely  any  other  religions 
occasions.  They  do  not  refuse  to  worship 
in  one  another's  sanctuaries,  they  listen  to 
one  another's  preachers,  they  go  hand  in 
hand  in  works  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
in  the  name  of  their  one  Lord ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  commnnioating  together,  there 
they  halt — they  are  ready  for  any  act  of 
brotberliness  bnt  that;  and  so  the  estraor- 
dinaiy  and  not  less  unworthy  thing  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  last  place  at  which  they 
shonld  be  willing  to  separate  is  the  last 
place  at  which  they  are  willing  to  meet. 

1  now  to  add  what  has  been  fearful- 
ly worse  than  such  alienation,  the  wrathful 
controversies,  the  bitter  theological  strifes, 
mutualescommunicationsjof  wliich  this 
blessed  ordinance  has  been  tiio  occasion  — 
the  centre  of  peace  tLe  very  centre  of  war — 
we  should  say,  how  true  the  paradox  of  our 
Lord, "  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
bnt  a  sword."  Such  fierce  zeal  for  opinion, 
magnified  into  essential  faith,  has,  however, 
been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  relig^on- 
istic  combatants,  wlio,  of  all  combatants, 
least  know  what  manner  of  spirit  they  arc 
of.  Happily,  too,  it  is  rather  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  but  not  without  leaving  a  remainder 
in  tliat  which  is  the  same  i»  kind,  though 
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,---    -sacramental  esclusiveness 

~. ^u  opposite  of  what  wouH  seem  ti 

be  a  matter  of  eouree,  sacramental  compre- 
bensmness.  That  also,  tliaak  God,  i,  pLs- 
log  awaj.  A  happj  ehanee  lia,  of  I.tc 
years  been  eomj  oo.  The  fencing  in  of 
CM',  board  by  man's  a.viee,  i,  oaf  of  the 
oW  war,  which  w.  are  .liscov.ring  mnst 
not  nccesaanlj  be  good  only  becanJe  the, 
are  old.  We  are  coming  into  a  clearer  and 
too,  atmo,ph,,re.    The  night  is  fa,  .pent , 

fmt-work  of  eeclei«a.ticiwn,  congealed  in 
the  dark,  are  melting  nnder  the  beam,  of 
advancing  light.  We  have  had  union  com- 
mnaions.  Christian,  hav.  actnowtodgd  a 
becoming  and  «,lemn  ugniUcanee  In  torgel^ 
ling  awhiio  their  dlvor«is«,  and  in  enjo,- 
mg  their  agreement  in  the  supreme  and 
P~.««.  trnlh.  ,mbodl«l  i„  th.  .aorament. 
loyal  to  th,  Chnrchc.  in  which  Providence 
™l  ,7'  ^""e  I""  •!««  P»fei.nce  and 
support,  they  own  a  yet  higher  aUogianc,  to 
the  hiw  laid  upon  them  in  commoi:  "This 
do  in  wmerahranoe  of  me."    It  is  one  of  tho 

IZZ^FJ"'  f  ""•  ""■■' "  "'-ndant 
hanaony  of  Gospel  coacoid  amid.t  tho  I, 
of  churchy  duicoid,  aud  as  such  not  un 
worthy  tho  observation  of  a  Gospel  aUinnce. 
,,"'  ,  ""l''  "  "•""  •»  yo"  "Peakot,  who 
begs  to  ofier  some  thoughts  npou  it  '  ' 
contribution  to  the  Conference. 
I  ZiVS'Si*"  ""•  »■■'»  ""mnuions, 
should  he  sy,temati,ed  and  regnhitcd,  and 
that  maml,  „  order  to  their  hiving  a  rop- 
■jsentativ.  eharaoter.  According",,  thov 
should  not  he  eztomporary  gatheriSi,  of  all 
and  au,  good  people  moved  to  attend  them 
but  companies  of  persons  chosen  b,  thei^ 
brother  eommnnicants  of  their  respective 
congregations— not,  of  coarse,  to  the  escla. 
sion  of  aU  others;  but  th(«e  elected  dele, 
gate,  or  prosie.  should  form  the  main  body 

rfthecommanicathiga.s«mb],,  which  would 
thu.  witness  not  onl,  for  itself,  but  for  »ii  ;i= 
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""-•"■■"gaasemoi,,  which  woi 

thu.  witness  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  all  il 
eonstitnent.,  to  unity  and  union  in  Clirist 

To  that  estent  It  would  be  a  reptneenta- 
tiv6hol,conimunioni  but  let  It  be  eiKmdod 
tarther— let  it  embrace  more  than  onl,  cer- 
tain  local  coagregatioua,  however  numerona. 
■Tho  great  object  in  view  is  the  union  of  the 
dnrorenl  branches  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch 
— evenintetoommunion.  Andmarkhowca- 
sily  that  could  be  effected— by  what  a  sunple 
procoa.  ThoK  different  branches.  In  their 
highest  conucihi,  their  synoda,  their  conven- 
tions, and  so  forth,  would  onl,  have  to  adopt 
rooolntioua  approving  of  aneh  connunnloii 
recommending  their  members  to  ioin  in 
them,  giving  counsel  coucemmg  thorn,  with 
the  Prayerai  hope  that  they  might  biom. 
a  now  and  blessed  pledge  of  hrolherly  peace 
and  good.wiU  in  the  widest  aud  best  of 
bonds.  Let  n«  suppose  their  action  wont 
beyond  thu,  and  that  they  appointed  dele- 


gates immediatel,  from  their  own  bodies  to 
I  meet  in  a  stated,  sa,  anunal,  hoi,  eommuu- 
an  coiueiding  in  tune  with  one  or  anoth- 
»„.»i  S,  ■»■*»»»■»■  Here  would  he 
~  ^™'  "'""''  '"''■  Here  would  be  a 
—Mai,  not  of  theological  dogm^i  „" oi>^ 
•lesianicalpollc,,  jetof  fnmlamental  Chiis- 
lian  doctrine,  withal  of  Christian  amitv 
Hero  would  he  a  eompaot  withont  diplomt 
c,,  without  settling,  of  predeuce,  without 
Christ,  own  seal.  Here  would  be  an  Ecu- 
m.nm.1  Council  that  might  claim,  ,?cS. 

J;.i,r  ■^  u"™  '°"''»  »•  •  univor«,l 
eonftateimtr,  having  that  mark  of  divS 

SS?"?'',."  ""y-Lnthcron  Z 
Mvmist,Zwingllan  and  Moravuin,  Episeo. 

tot,  all  withm  the  limit,  of  .  sound  Pailh  i 
fjlT  "?  "™™™.  ««<^the  ortho: 
dox  Emperor  who  sent  us  so  cordial  a  ateet 
log  and  the  piotkt  «bool-„„ter,  ttJpr  - 
mate  of  all  England  («,  b.  it)  who  spSe 
fnondl,  worel.  to  us  through  hi,  d«,n,7nd 
the  dissenting  Bibhi-reader,  side  b,  side  In 

all,  partaking  of  tho  one  bread  aud  the  one 
eitp  given  to  them,  a,  brethren,  b,  their 
God-hrother  at  hi,  own  table  of  ill-emhra- 

riJ-;  I  ,"'„"'  ""g"'"  Christendom  is 
demitnt.  of  all  unit,,  a  ohaotio  aggregation 
of  confTOl  and  lut.r-rep.Uenl  Srf  I-JS 
.  withal,  tho  objeetion  ma,  be  made,  doetitS. 
of  an,  oijaino  union.  Ha,,  aa,7who  was 
the  great  organizer  of  the  Chnreh?  And 
a-^^i,'*"^  P<«itive  eitoraal  act  of  hi, 
own  did  he  ever  oiganlte  it,  if  not  when  he 
inetilutod  this  one  bond  of  feiioivshlp  for  all 
his  discple.  through  thsfc  f.iiowdilp  with 
himl_if  not,  too,  when  by  th.  hsllowed 
wiue-cnp  he  mgnided  the  onl,  orgaulam  of 
which  ho  over  spake, « I  am  the  vine,  je  a, 
the  branches." 

Such  an  evangelic,  catholie,and  roprerent- 
ativo  holy  communion,  all  will  admit  hi  a 
goodi,  ideal.  But  we  may  doubt  it.  mac- 
tical  reahzatiou— ay,  we  may  more  than 
doubt— nnles,  we  can  aseume  for  it  a  wide- 
spread and  longing  desire— anle.s  from  all 
earnest  heart,  aad  voice,  there  goe.  forth 
the  rcpon..,  "Amen,  lathe  name  of  the  God 
01  peace.  Amen."  Trusting  for  that  I  see 
no  great  difficnitie.  in  the  wa,  of  the  tribe. 
-  our  Israel  thus  gathering  for  a  high  Chris- 
tian Paa.over.  I,a,jn.e«(,fortheremightbe 
umior  ones,arhiu]g  out  of  the  divera  mode, 
of  ooLhiatiou  prevalent  among  tho  different 
bodies  of  Chnstiaos,  each  uaturaUy  adhei- 
™i  1 1  T" ' .''"'  "Wflbg  'hose  there 
conld  be  only  nmveraal  agreement  that  the, 
are  mere  accidents,  not  of  the  essence  of  the 
otlhoanoo.  They  are  estrinsie  forms,  vari- 
able, while  the  .nbatanee  i,  untouched.    In 
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tlie  eolemuity  proposed  we  must  look  at  tlie 
Holy  Supper  as  it  ia  in  iteelf  and  exclusive- 
ly as  we  fiud  it  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Tliere,  it  is  simply  a  company  of 
disciples  partakiug  together  of  the  elements 
of  the  meal  ordained  by  their  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter in  sacred  aud  grateful  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Ilia  death  for  their  redemp- 
tion— the  commuuiou  of  his  body  aud  blood. 
This  is  the  amount  of  Scripture  fact  and 
teaching  concerning  the  Eucharist.  It  is 
one  of  the  agenda,  not  cre^en^a,ol  our  relig- 
ion. Tlie  doctrines  concerniug  its  nature, 
efficacy,  and  the  like  are  inferential,  the  Bi- 
ble argument  for  wliich  we  may  wejgli  for 
ourselves,  having  due  regard  for  ancient  and 
traditional  consent  in  the  premises.  They 
donot  affect  the  minimum  of  freemen  t,  be- 
yond all  question  Scriptural,  which  must  ex- 
ist among  ourselves  in  order,  with  our  mani- 
fold views  aud  sentiments,  to  our  intercom- 
munion. That  minimum,  considering  the 
amount  of  Gospel  truth  it  involves,  ia  enough. 
So  of  tlie  various  sacramental  rites  aud  cere- 
monies ;  tltey  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  they  Lave  more  or  leas  value  in 
tlieirway;  but  none  of  them  are  invaluable. 
They  do  not  approach  to  an  essential. 

Tlius  looking  at  the  institution  solely  iu 
the  New  Testament  exhibitions  of  it,  we  are 
struck  with  the  absence  in  it  of  one  feature 
■which  is  very  extensively  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  its  integrity — or,  as  some 
would  say,  to  its  validity :  I  mean  admin- 
istration by  an  authorized  administrator. 
Hereiu  might  lie  the  greatest  obstacle  to  iu- 
teroomnmnion,  but  oftlija  we  discover  not 
a  ti'aoe  iu  the  inspired  records.  In  the  first 
instance,  oui  Lcord  was  the  institutor  rather 
than  the  administrator,  and,  so  far  as  he  was 
the  latter,  certainly  he  appointed  no  suc- 
cessor in  tlie  office.  Had  he  done  so,  we 
could  not  hove  been  left  in  the  dark  con- 
cemiog  it.  Inequality,  except  that  of  "  Pri- 
mus inter  pares  "  for  order's  sake,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  chief  idea  of  the  communion. 
It  was  to  his  first  communicants  onr  Lord 
laid  down  the  law  ignoring  all  precedence 
among  them:  "Oue  is  your  Mas 
Christ,  aud  all  ye  are  brethren,"  Turning 
to  the  Pentecostal  Christians,  we  find  them 
keeping  the  feast  iu  their  private  houses, 
where  certainly  the  apostles,  who  as  yet  were 
the  only  ministers  of  the  new  dispensation, 
could  not  always  have  been  present  to  give 
their  authoritative  benediction.  When  St. 
Paul  preached  to  the  disciples  at  Troas, 
where  they  had  met  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  for  their  "  breaking  bi-ead,"  the  oppor- 
tunity was  his  for  a  farewell  discourse  to 
them,  not  their  opportunity  for  a 
ion,  which  would  have  taken  place  whether 
he  had  been  with  them  or  not.  Wheu 
same  apostle  rebukes  the  Corintbiaus  for 
their  shameful  behavior  at  their  sacraments, 
if  the  clergy  were  among  theni  as  celebrants 


?  consecrators,  they  certainly  would  have 
ime  in  for  a  share  of  his  lecture  for  allow- 
ig  such  scaudalous  disorder.  "  The  figment 
of  any  thiug  like  sacerdotal  consecration  of 
Eucharist  by  transmitted  power,"  says 
Dean  Alford,  "is  as  alien  from  the  apostolic 
writings  oa  it  is  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel." To  this  quotation  let  me  add  another 
from  a  High-churchman,  Bishop  Cotterill, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland.  "  This 
Christian  rite,"  he  says, "  the  highest  expres- 
of  communion  with  Christ  and  with  oue 
another,  was  celebrated  at  first  with  little 
of  that  formal  observance  which  afterword 
attended  it,  not  in  the  temple  where  the  dis- 
ciples still  met  for  formal  public  worship" — 
not  in  the  iemple,  that  place  devoted  to  priest- 
ly service — "but  at  home,  probably  in  such 
of  their  houses  as  were  used  for  their  gath- 
erings ;"  where,  I  may  add,  as  I  have  already 
implied,  the  apostles  must  have  been  ubiqui- 
tous, to  be  at  every  sacrament,  absorbed  as 
they  were  with  their  work  as  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  especially  as  the  service  at  first 
seems  to  have  been  a  daily  oue.  Agmn,  re- 
marks the  bishop  i  "  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  one  representative  ordinance  of  the 
economy  for  which  the  office  of  the  Le- 
vitical  priesthood  was  not  needed  (the  Pass- 
being  a  household  institution)  was  se- 
lected by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  rite  out  of 
which  the  groat  lepreaeutative  ordinance  of 
the  new  should  grow."*  If  an  ofEciating 
ministry  was  uot  required  for  the  type  un- 
der the  old  dispensation,  surely  none  can  be 
demanded  for  the  antitype  under  tlie  nn- 
prieetlydispensationofthe  new,  save  on  the 
ground  of  custom  uot  to  be  needlessly  set 
aside.  Accordingly,  to  speak  as  we  are  wont 
of  one's  administeriug  the  communion,  of 
giving  and  taking  the  saerament,  is  not  Scrip- 
tural, though  the  language  is  unobjectiona- 
ble as  conformable  to  Uie  long-existing  modes 
of  celebrating  the  Snpper.  So  the  various 
ritual  observances  which  have  been  added 
to  it  are  of  course  to  be  reverenced  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  significance,  so  long  as 
they  do  not  touch  the  elementary  nature  of 
the  institution,  or  prevent  or  iuterfere  with 
its  main  design.  We  oil  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  onr  own  Eucharistic  modes. 
Nothing  here  said  would  in  the  least  disturb 
it.  It  is  a  pious  attachment  which  it  would 
be  well-nigh  impious  to  violate.  Communi- 
cating within  our  own  ecclesiastical  house- 
holds, we  should  be  disorderly  if  wo  did  not 
conform  to  their  established  order.  Never 
in  the  main  could  I  part  with  that  of  the 
liturgy  enshrined  iu  my  heart,  as  it  enshrines 
all  catholic  and  evangelic  truth.  But  when 
we  come  out  and  hold  a  commiiuion  on  com- 
mon ground,  we  forego  all  that  marks  our 

•  In  jnBtlce  to  the  biahop,  I  elionld  mentioa  that  iu 
another  place  he  requires  an  anthorized  celebrnnt, 
butpretendinKnoScripturalptecedent,  9««hlB"Gen- 
EBle  of  the  Church." 
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dissimilarity,  and  we  confiDe  ourselves  to 

that  wherein  ne  ore  aUlce.     We  merge  our 

various  Bpecies  iu  tlie  geuus  Christian.    We 

can  afford  to  lay  aside  badges,  though  worn 

by  our  ancestors,  content  to  appear  oulj 

with  the  oue  sign  of  the  cross.  As  the  Eu- 
charist was  ordained  before  ecclesiastical 

order,  so  iu  partakiug  of  it  in  its  priuiitiTe 

form  we  must  be  pre..eoclesia8tieal.    We  put 

ourselves  on  a  level,  clergy  and  laity,  c 

necessity  presiding,  and  ho,  for  obvious 

lineas,  a  brother  in  tJie  mmiatry.     We  fall 

back  npon  our  status  of  simple  discipleship 

in  Christ,  and  keep  the  feast,  as  far  as  may 

be,  after  the  manner  of  its  first  occurrence 

in  the  npper  room  at  Jerusalem.   And  eonld 

it  be  otherwise  than  refreshing  and  enlar- 
ging and  strengtLeEiug  to  tljo  soul  thus  to 

return  from  time  to  time  to  a  primoi'dial 

Christianity  I 

I  will  not  detain  you  hy  enlarging  upon 
the  probable  happy  cousequences  of  a  diviiie- 
Ijf  constitnted  Evangelioa]  AlUance,  but  will 
conclude  with  one  or  two  additional  re- 
marks. 

For  all  practical  movements  toward  great- 
er union  among  Christians  there  must  be 
some  central  ground.  Overtnrea  from  par- 
ticular quarters  might  not  be  met  in  the 
spirit  with  which  they  would  be  made.  Ton 
can  not  start  from  any  of  your  old  harbors ; 
yon  must  take  a  now  departure.  And  from 
whence  rather  than  from  tho  broad  mid- 
land of  a  catholic,  holy  eommuuiori  ?  If 
you  can  not  begin  there,  you  can  begin  no- 

Again,  snch  "lovo-feaats"  would  bo  .... 

exhibition  of  the  Chnrch  in  her  normal  char- 
acter as  the  Divine  Brotherhood— 

acter  which  she  needs  to  make  goc 

manifest  more  and  more,  if  sle  is  to  make 

headway  in  the  world.      In  that  she  will 

not  fail  to  be  appreciated.    Men  understand 

brotherhood.     They  desire  it,  aud  will  have 

it  in  forms  which  they  invent  for  themselves, 

as  in  their  fellowslijps,  their  lodges,  their 

fraferuiijes.    Let  them  see  fellowship  in  the 

Chnrch — ay, socialism,  commnnism,  too.  Let 
the  Church  recognize  in  these  that  which,  in 
their  true  forma,  she  should  supply,  by  tak- 
ing a  lead,  with  her  concerted  strength,  in 
all  beneficently  social  movements,  all  phil- 
anthropic enterprise ;  by  her  concern  for  the 
downtrodden  and  oppressed,  lifting  them 
up  in  their  redeemed  humanity;  by  her  ad- 
vocacy of  the  righleons  rights  of  man;  by 
her  not  winking  at  the  complacent  notions 
of  wealth  and  power,  that  the  Dives  and 
Lazarus  of  the  parable  are  the  normal  con- 
dition of  social  Christendom,  tliat  in  the 
conventionalities  of  life  there  must  needs  be 
an  impassable  gulf  between  the  rich  aud  the 
poor;  by  her  not  leaving  phins  for  the  mel- 


ioration of  the  humbler  classes  whoUy  to  the 
State,  as  if  no  business  of  hers;  by  proving 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  therefore 
hers;  by  her  doing  justice— dare  1  say  it  t— 
to  her  Christ,  by  giving  men  to  behold  him 
the  supreme  Philanthropist— the  Chiist  not 
of  her  theologues  and  scribes ;  the  Christ  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Lnke,  and  John ;  the  Christ 
that  now  is,  the  Liberator— the  Emancipator 
from  slavery,  tyranny,  from  the  grinding  of 
mammon,  burying  the  children  of  poverty  in 
the  pits  aud  mire  of  earth— as  well  as  the  Al- 
mighty Redeemer  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
the  ghDrious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God.  So 
lot  the  Church  demonstrate  Christian  social- 
ism. Christian  commnnism.  So  let  her,  too, 
declare  for  liberty,  equality,  fraternity.  To 
such  ends  let  this  Congress  chatge  her— for 
who  has  a  better  right  tot— bid  her  make 
full  proof  of  her  profession  as  the  benefactor 
of  the  world,  and  not  unfit  herself  for  the 
high  vocation  by  dissensions  withi»  herselt 
Remind  her,  with  line  npou  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  that  nuiou  is  strength,  Of 
every  barrier  that  keeps  her  people  from 
joint  co-operation  in  her  common  work,  that 
withholds  them  from  intercommunion  at  the 
blessed  feast,  for  the  uplifting  and  invigor- 
ating of  their  souls— of  all  such  ramparts  of 
separation,  say  to  her,  as  the  prophet  of  old 
did  to  Ziou,  "Take  away  the  battlements 
that  are  not  the  Lord's."  So  adjure  the 
world-wide  Zion  you  here  represent  to  the 
saerod  obligation  of  peace  witliin  her  own 
borders,  as  she  would  be  worthy  of  herself, 
aud  do  earnest  battle  with  her  foes  all  thick 
and  united  around.  So  let  her  hope  for  suc- 
cessful conquest  with  the  world,  as  she  then 
may  when  she  fulfills  her  prophetic  type, 
"Jerusalem  buDt  as  a  city,  at  unity  with 
herself," 

But  oue  word  more,  referring  to  union. 
Let  tbe  American  churches  unite,  as  some  of 
them  already  do,  in  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
the  churches  abroad,  of  observing  the  great 
h  istoric  days  of  Christian  ity,  which  commem- 
orate the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the 
Kesurrectiou,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  aud  on  these  days,  makiug  all  sanct- 
uaries to  resound  with  the  universal  creed, 
the  Te  Denm,  the  Glorias,  the  common  her- 
itage of  us  all — so  demonstrating  both  pres- 
"It  union  and  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
le  past  with  the  Chnrch  of  to-day. 
But  all,  nothing,  nothing — communions, 
alliances,  hospitalities — all  nothing  without 
larger  outpourings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
love  of  Christ  constraining  ns,  in  unselfish- 
ness, in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  forbear- 
ance, in  self-sacrifloe,  in  the  affection  ofhearty 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  Who  will  not  pray 
for  that  in  the  invocation  of  the  Church  for 
than  a  thousand  years — Veni  Crmtorf 
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OF  AMERICA  TO  ENGLAND. 

By  the  Eev.  JOHN  STOUGHTON,  D.D.,  Kensington,  Lohmn. 


As  tlie  earlier  part  of  my  address  mast  be 
liistorieal,  I  feel  myself  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage before  this  assemlily,  aa  historical  state- 
meuta  whea  condensed,  are  sure  to  be,  even 
at  the  best  very  dry.  Howeyer  fresh  and 
trogrnnt  the  pnrts  may  appear  in  the  Iiia- 
tonan  s  m  ad,  and  however  much  of  inter- 
est they  miv  inspire  in  the  miads  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  presented,  ia  expanded 
pictorial  form,  they  must  become  a  mere  hor- 
tas  sice  IS  when  subjected  to  a  process  of  ex- 
treme condensation.  Were  1 1«  taie  np  the 
snhjeot  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  religions 
relations  between  America  and  Europe  at 
large,  it  wonid  mucb  more  than  doable  the 
difBcalties  I  have  to  contend  Tvith ;  and, 
therefore,  I  can  but  briefly  point  to  tUat 
very  wide  field  of  observation,  and  then  re- 
strict my  remarks  mainly  to  the  relations  of 
America  and  England.  Moreover,  I  must 
confiue  my  attention  to  the  relatious  be- 
tween Protestants  in  the  New  and  the  Old 
World,  as  any  discussion  respecting  the  re- 
lation of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
to  each  other — oi:  to  the  effect  of  European 
Romanism  on  America  ia  general — wonld  be 
far  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  this  paper,  and 
would  involve  controversies  which  might 
draw  as  away  from  o«r  proper  theme. 

I  would  begin  with  the  general  remark  that 
different  countries  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  fonnation  of  your  religions  life. 
When  America  was  covered  with  fores1«, 
which  no  woodman's  axe  had  ever  tonched 
— when,  wliere  now  thriving  citiea  may  be 
seen,  naught  existed  but  prairies,  in  which 
buffaloes  wandered  at  their  own  wild  will — 
when  yom  majestic  rivers  were  farrowed  by 
no  barlcs  larger  than  the  Indian's  canoe — di- 
vine Providence,  by  dispensations  of  wis- 
dom, rigbteonsness,  and  love,  was  preparing 
influences  wJiich  have  served  to  mould  your 
religions  destinies.  The  Mediseval  Chnrcii — 
the  Waldensian  and  Bohemian  Brotherhoods 
— the  Protestant  Reformation — the  labors  of 
Lather  and  Calvin  and  Zwingle — the  suffer- 
ings of  Latimer  and  Ridley — the  struggles  of 
Hugnenots — the  institutions  and  activities 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed — the  confcssorship 
and  exile  of  Puritans — the  writings  of  for- 
eign and  English  divines — and  the  language, 
literature,  and  aspirations  of  Germany,  have 
all  contributed  to  create  the  religious  Amer- 


ica of  the  present  day.  These  influences 
may  be  said  to  have  risen  into  the  heavens, 
to  become  there  fertilizing  showei'-clouds ; 
and  these,  iu  due  time — sailing,  settling,  and 
breaking  upon  old  American  wildernesses- 
have  made  seeds  of  truth,  sown  on  cleared 
lands  of  thought  and  sentiment,  grow  into  a 
harvest  of  lajth  and  love  and  blessing. 

The  addresses  you  have  heard  from  our 
foreign  brethren  supply  some  information  il- 
lustrative of  points  of  contact  between  Eu- 
ropean and  American  Chriatendom ;  and  a 
promised  paper  by  another  clergyman  may 
contain  statements  throwing  light  upon  the 
formation  of  opinion  here  thronghiuflneucee 
twm  other  lauds.  But  the  links  of  connec- 
tion between  European  Protestant  Chureh- 
es  and  American  Protestant  Chnrches ;  bo- 
tween'the  Chureb  of  Holland  and  tlieDntch 
Reformed  Cbureh  of  this  country ;  between 
Lutherans  of  the  Fatherland  and  Luther- 
ans in  this  land  of  their  adoption ;  between 
the  old  Huguenots  and  the  Protestant 
Frenchmen  of  the  States ;  between  the  Mo- 
ravians who  sprung  from  Hermhut,  and  the 
Moravians  who  have  their  settlements  and 
episcopacy  among  yon — all  these  interesting 
links  of  connection  deserve  to  be  exnmiucd 
with  historical  care  by  some  one  thoroughly 
competent  to  the  task.* 

I.  In  confining  myself,  as  I  am  compell- 
ed, within  the  limits  of  those  historical  re- 
lationships which  have  obtained  between 
America  and  England,  I  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  has  been  between  us  an  age 
of  ecclesiastical  union,  now  past  and  gone 
forever.  It  has  been  partly  organic  and 
partly  inorganic.  Of  organic  union  two 
types  present  themselves  —  the  Episcopa- 
lian and  the  Methodist.    A  word  respecting 

Episcopalianiam  in  America,  from  its  in- 
troduction at  the  founding  of  Virginia,  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the 
consecration  of  bishops  for  American  sees, 
where  Episcopaliauism  obtained  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  undoubted- 
ly a  branch  of  the  English  Church.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  to  he  read  on 

•  rrbe  SBbject  ot  the  EccleaiaBticsl  and  Religions 
Relatious  of  America  to  the  Coiitinent  of  Enrope  was 
orlginnlly  ou  the  ptogramme.  anS  Hsaigned  to  the  Ed- 
itor, T>nt  w.ia  Ettickeu  out  nt  Ills  own  request.— Ki] 
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tlie  Bliorea  of  Chesapeake  Bay  ns  on  the  Lanks 
of  the  River  Thames ;  for  the  terms  of 
Charterio  1606  granted  to  Virgicia — a  colony 
cousiBtuig  ofEpiecopaliatLB — preseribod  that 
ill  the  new  eettlenient  "  the  true  Word  and 
service  of  God  should  he  preached,  planted, 
and  nsed,  auoording  to  the  rites  and  doc- 
triDBB  of  the  Church  of  EDglaud."  The  set- 
tlement like  ther  col  ni  d  the  En- 
gl h  w  w  th  th  p  ishoun- 
1  fth  t  polt  se  f  London; 
1  i  t  1  th  ty  tl  side  of 
th  m  th  untry  bm  as  the  side 
f  h  f  th  1  ghte  t  te  utinned 
m  1  many  d  ffl  It  f  b  t  century 
1  th  q  t  At  th  d  f  that  pe- 
riod, in  1784,  Dr.  Seahury,  aa  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, was  consecrated  in  Scotland,  and 
Br,  White  and  Dr.  Provost,  as  Bishops  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  at  Lambeth.* 

Another  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church 
sprang  np  in  this  vast  continent  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  hist  century,  and  for  a  little  while 
retained  organic  union  with  it.  The  year 
1766  saw  a  German  Irishman — (who  four- 
teen years  before  had  become  acquainted 
with  John  Wesley,  and  had  by  that  means 
recovered  the  blessedness  of  humble  faith, 
after  losing  it  a  while)— opening  his  house 
for  Methodist  worship  in  this  city,  and  the 
infant  cause  of  Methodism  fonnd  here  not  a 
cradle  for  sleep,  hut  a  school  for  the  devel- 
opment of  its  mighty  energies.  Three  years 
afterward  an  appeal  from  tlie  country  for 
preachers  reached  the  English  Conference, 
then  sitting  at  Leeds.  "  Who  is  willing  to 
go?"  asked  Wesley,  Two  earnest  itiner- 
ants, named  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  an- 
swered each  of  them,  "Here  ami;  send  me." 
"What  can  we  do  further,  in  token  of  broth- 
erly lovo !"  asked  the  Conference.  To  this 
a  thoroughly  Methodisfical  reply  was  given. 
"  Let  ns  make  a  collection."  Thus  the  Meth- 
odism of  America  became  ingrafted  on  the 
English  stock,  and  the  Methodist  love  of  col- 
lection-making perhaps  contribnted  some- 
thing to  the  characteristic  generosity  of  the 
American  religious  pnblic  ever  since.  But 
very  naturally  the  American  Methodist  So- 
cieties soon  aspired  to  independence.  In 
1773,  the  first  Conference  was  held  in  the 
New  World;  and,  in  1784,  Dr.  Coke  received 
his  famous  commission  to  your  shores  trom 
the  hands  of  the  founder  of  .nniversal  Wes- 
leyandom.  From  that  time  dates  the  exist- 
ence of  Methodism  in  America  aa  a  distinct 
organization.  Before,  but  for  a  short  space, 
Methodist  Societies  in.  the  Western  World 
were  suhject  to  the  English  Conference ;  aft- 
erwards tbey  were  separate  and  self-con- 

'  It  appears  that  two  cleiRymen  roho  cams  over  tn 
America  in  the  fltst  quarter  of  the  last  ceatnty  n-ere 
consecrated  bishops  l)erorfl  thay  came  bj  nonjnriog 
blahopa  la  England,  nnd  fnrlively  discharged  Episoo- 
pftl  functions,— Wllberforce,  Bislorff  0/  tlie  AvttTimn 
[Bplsciipal]  CSurcft,  j>,  ISS. 


tniuftd.  The  organic  union  of  the  two  dur- 
ing a  short  period  was  the  natural  and  nec- 
eaaary  result  of  the  constitution  of  Method- 
ism, which  is  based  on  a  principle  of  ec- 
clesiastical harmony  and  wholeness,  and  is 
averse  to  tlie  breaking  of  organic  bonds 
until  compelled  by  circumstances  of  imperi- 
ous necessity.  The  love  of  Episcopal  Older — 
which  beat  strongly  in  the  breasts  of  both 
Wesley  and  Coke,  ond  lingered  long  in  the 
midst  of  the  early  Methodists,  notwithstand- 
ing their  irregularities — led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  Episcopal  element,  under  a  some- 
what new  and  characteristic  form,  into  the 
developments  of  American  Wesleyanism. 

But  Anglican  Episcopalianism  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodism  stand  by  themselves  in  the 
history  of  organic  ecclesiasticism  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  They  exhibit  aspects 
different  from  those  of  other  religious  bodies. 
Other  bodies  have  never  been  interlaced  by 
oigauie  ties — they  have  only  felt  the  gen- 
tler entwinements  of  sympathetic  affection. 
English  Independents  and  Presbyteriaus 
founded  states  iu  the  New  World,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  freedom  denied  to  them  at  home, 
being  neither  patronized  nor  persecuted  by 
the  government  they  had  left  behind — since 
that  government  possessed  no  adequate 
means  of  controlling  their  proceedings  in  tho 
land  of  their  adoption.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth, indeed,  Acts  of  Parliament  against 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were,  on  this 
side  of  tho  sea,  formally  published  by  com- 
missioners sent  out  for  the  purpose- — as  I 
find  from  the  state  papers  of  the  period — 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tically enforced,  Presbyterianism  in  Amer- 
ica has  never  been  organically  united  with 
Presbyterianism  in  Great  Britain.  Noi  does 
Congregationalism  either  in  New  England 
or  in  Massachusetts  appear  to  have  received 
support  from  any  Eughsh  Government,  or 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
English  Churches.  Cromwell's  rule  pro- 
moted the  missionary  designs  of  Eliot,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  at  Sion  College,  Lon- 
don, showed  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in 
noble  enterprise;  but,  beyond  expres- 
s  of  regard,  and,  it  may  be,  some  measure 
of  voluntary  assistance,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  thing  having  been  done  at  that  time  in 
"ngland  for  the  strengthening  and  esten- 
Lon  of  American  Presbyterianism  or  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism. 

The  whole  action  of  both  ecclesiastical 
systems  within  your  shores  may  be  said 
t«  have  been  that  of  thorough  self-control. 
Tliey  operated  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  they  established  themselves ; 
and  in  the  formation  of  which  they  had  been 
ch  ief  actors,  neither  helped  nor  hindered  hy 
the  mother  country ;  struggling  only  with 
those  diffioulties  which  spring  firom  the  ri- 
valry and  antagonism  of  sects  when  brought 
'  ■■  contiguity.    The  same  remark  may  ho 
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made  of  Baptist  Clmrches  in  Khode  Island, 
which  arose  out  of  the  t«achiug  of  the  apos- 
tle of  ecclesListical  freedom,  Roger  Wilhama. 
If  I  may  meDtion  oDother  respected  sectiou 
of  oar  Anglo-AmcrioiinCbti8tendoin,the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  (between  whom  and  other 
denominations  there  existed  no  little  strife), 
I  would  add  that  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  formed,  I  believe,  a  sort  of 
Court  of  Appeal  for  American  Friends— any 
snch  link  of  dependence,  however,  was  slen- 
der ;  and  this  simple  manifestation  of  Cliria- 
tian  life  among  you  haa,  like  others  (indeed, 
all  others  except  the  two  I  first  mentioned), 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  throughout  stood  on 
a  basis  of  its  own. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  old 
ecclesiastical  relations  between  Euglaud  and 
America. 

It  would  lie  interesting,  had  we  time,  to 
investigate  the  causes  and  characteristics 
of  each  of  these  relations. 

Those  causes  would  appear  to  have  been 
economioal,embracing  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  emigration — Englishmen  bringing  over 
to  America,  with  their  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial habits,  religions  predilections  form- 
ed at  home.  Political  causes  would  also  be 
recognisable,  including,  on  the  one  side,  the 
action  of  government,  on  the  other  side,  love 
and  ]oyalty  to  the  mother-land— influences 
which  undoubtedly  have  had  much  to  do 
withthe  current  of  Episcopalian  sympathies 
flowing  over  the  New  World  long  before  they 
■were  gathered  into  diocesan  channels. 

Distinctly  religions  influences  are  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, comprehending  impulses  of  conscien- 
tious conviction,  appearing  in  some  cases  as 
a  reverential  and  conservative  regard  for 
ancient  institutions,  in  others  as  an  out- 
burst of  zeal  in  favor  of  c[uickening  move- 
ments, such  08  periodically  arc  wont  to  oc- 
cur in  the  Church  of  Christ,  breaking  up 
dead  formalities.  And  then,  finally,  person- 
al causes  and  characteristics  would  come  to 
light,  and  we  should  have  to  point  to  the 
names  of  Smith  and  Hunt — almost  forgot- 
ten in  England,  but  I  suppose  emblazoned, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  in  rich  colors  on  your 
Virginian  records— and  to  the  world-known 
names  of  William  Penu,  John  Wesley,  and 
George  Whitefleld. 

Interesting  also  it  would  be,  had 
to  work  out  the  history  of  the  termination  of 
this  by-gone  ^e.  It  would  lead  u 
moral  and  social  causes  of  dismpti 
the  ftlienatJjd  feeling  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen  a  century  ago  —  to  a  decline 
in  fondness  for  m-ganic  systematizing,  and 
especially  to  the  great  political  influences 
which  became  condensed  in  operation  amid 
your  grand  struggle  for  independence  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Tliat  baa  played  a  conspic- 
uous and  important  part  in  the  ecclesiastic- 


al revolution  of  the  past,  and  w 
of  itself  to  snap  auy  such  organic  relations 
as  existed  between  the  imperialaud  colonial 
States.     And  here  let  me  be  excused  for  re- 
marking that  as,  on  account  of  the  close  and 
loving  friendship  sustained  by  Scotchmen 
us  Englishmen,  and  by  us  Englishmen 
Scotcbman,  we  can  sincerely  rejoice  in 
)  defeat  of  our  fothers  at  Bannockbnrn 
(but  for  which  heart-burnings  might,  no- 
body knows  how  long,  perhaps  to  this  day, 
have  kept  apart  the  two  nations  divided  by 
the  Tweed)— 80  on  account  of  different  but 
equally  affectionate  inendships  subsistrng 
now  between  you  as  an  independent  people 
and  ourselves  as  the  once  maternal  empire 
— (friendships  which  could  not  have  existed 
in  their  present  form  but  for  some  decisive 
event  assigning  to  the  two  countries  a  true 
and  proper  position  toward  each  other)  — 
account  of  such  friendship,  I  say,  we  can 
feignedly  exult  in  the  victory  which  your 
fathers  nobly  won  at  Bunker  Hill.     Once  a 
mortification,  it  is  turned  into  a  joy. 

II,  Now  we  turn  from  the  past  to  the  pres- 
._]t  and  the  future;  and  more  interesting 
than  any  of  the  points  which  challenge  the 
secular  hist-orian  are  those  spiritual  rela- 
tions, independent  of  all  organic  structures 
and  schemes,  which  unite  the  Christians  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  — relations 
which  strike  their  roots  below  formal  con- 
ffederatious,  and  survive  the  dissolution  of 
artificial  bonds,  and  are  now  existing  in 
more  vigorous  vitality  than  ever,  full  of 
hopes,  richer  than   any  of  our   treasured 


Those  relations  I  woald  rapidly  notice. 

1.  And  first,  if  I  may  be  excused  another 
backward  glance,  let  me  remark  that  early 
English  colonization  in  America  bore  a  de- 
cidedly religious  impress.  It  presents  a 
unique  page  in  the  world's  history.  No- 
where else  do  you  find  bleuded  with  colonial 
enterprise  such  reverence  for  God  andChrist 
and  divine  worship.  Of  the  story  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  neither  you  nor  we  can  ever 
tire.  It  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  world 
when  that  episode  fails  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm on  either  side  the  world  of  dividing 
waters.  It  may  well  inspire  every  one  who 
writes  the  story  of  your  Northern  States. 
No  other  people  can  boast  of  an  origin  such 
as  belongs  to  New  England.  Ho  other  peo- 
ple can  find  in  their  annals  a  tale  at  once 
so  true  and  beautiful,  so  tender  and  brave, 
so  authentic,  and  yet  so  rich  in  a  sublime 
pathos  — a  pathos  such  as  belongs  to  the 
ideal  world  of  legend,  myth,  or  drama, 

It  asks  still  for  the  pens  of  American  Vir- 
gils  to  trace  adventures  more  heart-stirring 
than  those  of  the  Trojan  jEncas.  The  New 
Englaud  epic  shows  how  neither  martial 
ambition,  corameroial  greed,  nor  mere  love 
of  enterprise  nerved  the  refugees  at  Delft- 
haveu— but  the  fear  of  God  and  the  spirit 
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of  liberty;  and  how,  from  first  to  last,  the 
voyage  of  the  Speedtoell  and  the  Mayfioiver  re- 
ceived its  impetus  from  a  form  of  Chrmtiait 
piety  which  ideutifies  itself  with  the  faith 
and  spirit  of  our  Evangelical  Alliance  this 
very  day. 

a  StiU  more  important  and  more  to  our 
immediate  purpose  is  it  to  recognize  the 
common  spiritual  life  of  Christians  on  both 
sides  the  waters.  We  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus — German,  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  En- 
glish. He  is  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
sonls,  and  whatever  our  confession  of  Mth 
and  form  of  polity^whatover  the  fold  in 
which  we  he  gathered — whatever  the  past- 
ure where  we  feed — ivo  are  of  the  flock  of 
which  he  will  never  resign  the  pastoral 
oversight.  Despite  onr  diflerences,  we  have 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  We  Jieed 
not  try  to  lay  a  new  corner-stone  of  unity. 
The  chief  comor-etone — "elect,  precious" — 
is  laid,  and  that  forever.  We  may  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  we  need  not  build  up  the  walls 
of  a  spiritual  unity;  they  are  built  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Lis  sanctifying  worh.  To  ua 
it  belongs  simply  to  manifest  what  exists — 
humanly  to  demonstrate  what  is  divinely 
created.  Atlantic  cables,  ocean  postage,  in- 
ternational treaties,  the  interchange  of  ein- 
bassiea,  express  not  brotherhood  so  intimate 
and  clear  as  that  which  really  obtains  be- 
tween the  disciples  of  Christ  here  and  in 
Europe.  It  is  that  which  in  the  present 
Conference  hinds  us  all  together  in  the  love 
of  one  Saviour  and  the  Lope  of  one  heaven. 

3.  In  considering  the  relations  of  the  two 
empires,  one  is  struclt  with  the  fact  that 
originating  power  in  reference  to  Church  de- 
velopment once  rested  on  the  side  of  Europe, 
especially  England.  Europe  gave  her  daugh- 
ter systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  which 
have  grown  with  Ler  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  her  strength ;  hut  as  to  the  spirit- 
ual relations  between  the  United  States  and 
European  peoples,  there  lies  now  productive 
power  in  vigorous  exercise  on  both  sides — 
on  yours  no  less  than  ours.  Europe  does 
not  in  these  days,  perhaps,  originate  relig- 
ious influences  in  Americabey  ond  what  Amer- 
ica does  in  Europe.  Influence  of  this  kind 
is  reciprocal.  Possibly  beyond  what  is  mere- 
ly reciprocal  went  that  wave  of  spiiltnal 
power  called  Eevivalism,  which  rolled  over 
from  your  broad  continent  some  years  ago 
to  our  island  shores.  That  movement  was 
of  mighty  spiritual  force.  It  carried  with 
it  an  original  and  originating  energy.  We 
tLanb  you  for  it  most  devoutly,  and  most  de- 
voutly do  we  desire  a  renewal  of  it.  WLen- 
ever  it  really  comes,  we  shall  return  it  in  a 
tide  of  blessing  and  praise,  depend  on  that. 
Action  and  reaction  between  us  will  be  in- 
cessant, augmenting,  wonderful. 

4.  Further,  an  interchange  of  spiritual  sen- 
timent is  yearly  going  on  throngh  the  pem- 
sal  of  your  literature  in  Europe,  and  the 


perusal  of  European  literature  by  yon.  We 
leave  you  to  tell  of  edification  and  refresh- 
ment derived  from  Continental  and  English 
divines ;  but  we  would  take  the  liberty  of 
testifying  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  the- 
ological intellect  of  Europe  by  authors  who 
have  lived  and  are  living  on  jonr  side  the 
water.  Wo  Lope  we  can  appreciate  the 
close  and  almost  mathematical  reasoning  of 
your  imperial  logician,  Jonatlian  Edwards, 
albeit  that  some  of  us  who  confess  his  gen- 
ius, dispnte  some  of  Lis  conclusions,  and 
much  of  his  method.  And  truly  we  have 
all  had  our  devotion  entindlod  afresh  by 
the  seraphic  ardor  of  Edward  Payson,  while 
young  and  old  have  been  charmed  by  the 
feUcitous  illustrations  of  Jacob  Abbott."  In 
the  department  of  Church  History,  and  in 
that  of  Biblical  exegesis,  we  English  are 
debtors  to  Aiuerican  names,  both  among  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  and  just  now  wo  feel 
our  obligations  on  the  increase  as  we  receive 
critical  German  commentaries  enlarged  and 
improved  in  an  American  dress,  through  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Schaff,  and  welcome  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  "Philosophical  and  Thee, 
logical  Library"  issned  nnder  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Schaff. 

5.  Pulpit  intercommnnion  must  not  he 
ovei'looked,  and  here  the  Uvea  of  Whitefleld 
and  Wesley  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful 
impression  made  in.America  a  centnry  ago 
by  their  preaching.  We  have  not  been  fa- 
vored to  a  like  extent  with  the  living  elo- 
quence of  your  pulpit  orators;  but  wo  do 
not  forget  the  visits  of  Mason,  Mcllvaine, 
Spring,  Spragoe,  Patton,  Cox,Tyng,  and  oth- 
ers who  might  he  mentioned  with  honor. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  just  allowed  our  conn- 
trymen,  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  to  stimniate  earnest  long- 
ings for  a  revisit ;  and  Dr.  Cnyler  warmed  our 
hearts  by  his  few  utterances  in  London  last 
year. 

But  pnlpit  interchange  between  the  two 
countries  has  as  yet  done  little,  compared 
with  what  it  might  accomplish.  Owing  to 
national  and  individnal  idiosyncrasies,  Amer- 
ican and  English  preachers  adopt  different 
methods  of  instruction  and  appeal;  each 
might  learn  something  of  the  other  by  more 
frequent  and  general  intercourse.  Preachers 
of  the  one  hemisphereean  not  be  exactly  like 
preachers  of  the  other.  Pity  they  should ; 
but  one  might  spiritually  improve  the  oth- 
er, in  following  out  her  own  natural  and  gra- 
cious bent.  Perhaps,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, more  of  English  preaching  might  bo 
advantageous;  certainly,  on  the  other,  Amer- 
ican preaching  would  be  of  immense  service 
to  Eughsh  Churches  of  all  denominations. 
The  matter  I  would,  earnestly  commend  to 


•  ThBBB  names  are  mentlonea  simply  becanse  they 
ore  araoDg  the  oldest  MCOllections  of  the  author.  A 
long  list  ot  Amcricau  writers  worthy  of  all  houora 
might  easily  be  addea. 
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yonr  attention,  as  one  of  practical,  and,  I 
would  add,  pressiiig  importance. 

6,  This  subject  is  intimately  connected 
with  auother — the  intercliange  of  visits  be- 
tween American  and  English  Cliristians.  Par- 
lor fellowship  is,  perhaps,  more  intenselj  ef- 
fective than  pulpit  interchange.  An  Amer^ 
ican  in  an  English  home — an  Englishmaii  in 
an  American  one — is  not  only  the  partaker 
of  a  privilege,  but  the  originator  of  an  influ- 
ence. He  may  send  a  charming  ripple  of  ex- 
citement over  the  calm  lake  of  domestic  ex- 
perience. He  may  leave  behind  a  memory 
which  will  he  ever  beautiful,  ever  fragrant. 
We  Europeans  cherish  fond  reooUectious  of 
visitois  whose  presence  and  conversation 
have  shed  new  light  and  warmth  over  our 
fireaidea.  May  none  of  na  Englishmen  do 
anght  to  mar  tJie  Christian  intercourse  of  this 
anapicioua  gathering;  and  may  the  friend- 
shipa  and  acquaintances  now  formed  or  re- 
newed be  hoods  of  everlasting  love  between 
famUies  of  the  two  countries.  With  mere 
politieiaua,  domestic  influence  may  count  for 
little ;  bnt  in  the  estimation  of  Christians 
they  will  tell  for  much ;  and  our  hopes  for 
lasting  peace  between  England  and  America 
rest  not  a  little  on  the  fonndatjon  of  mutual 
affection,  which  iutercourse  such  as  we  now 
e^joy  will  do  more  than  any  thing  elao  to 
deepen,  widen,  and  perpetuate. 

7. 1  must  be  allowed  to  lef^r  to  the  co-op- 
eration of  America  withEugland  in  the  work 
of  Bible  revision,  now  so  harmoniously  and 
successfnlly  carried  on  at  Westminater.  That 
work  is  no  douht  of  the  highest  value  to 
oU  English-speaking  people  thronghout  the 
world.  It  has  brought  together  members  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  churches  in  an  un- 
exampled way,  and  promoted  the  interests 
of  Christian  union  to  an  unexampled  extent. 
We  rejoice  to  know  that,  throngh  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Dr.  Schaff,  American 
acholars  have  been  formed  into  companies 
to  aid  in  this  much-needed  and  nol)lo  enter- 
prise; and  the  result,  it  is  trusted,  will  be 


the  production  of  auch  an  improved  version 
in  the  mother  tjmgiie  as  will  worthily  accure 
the  confidence  of  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  New. 

8.  Besides  these  definite  homts  of  intercom- 
munion, there  is  another  of  a  more  general 
kind,  consisting  in  the  influence  which  flows 
from  example.  No  doubt  the  religious  ex- 
ample of  England  in  times  past  has  affected 
America  in  a  manner  more  effective  than  any 
organized  relation  whatever.  Perhaps  it  has 
told  beyond  every  thing  else.  But  also  for 
a  long  time,  and  now  more  than  ever,  your 
example  haebeenandiaatimnlatingns.  Be- 
vivals  here,  as  I  have  indicated,  sent  thrills 
of  sympathy  all  over  England ;  the  vigor  of 
your  religious  activity  has  promoted  ours ; 
yout  boldness  in  spiritual,  as  in  other  enter- 
prises, has  inspired  our  admiration ;  and  your 
pre-eminent  liberality  will,  we  trust,  com- 
mand onr  imitation. 

But  I  must  conclude.  Much  has  been 
said  of  late  in  England,  by  a  certain  order 
of  eeoleaiastics,  abont  a  union  between  East 
and  West,  i.  e.,  between  the  Greek  communion, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Episcopal  coramuniona  on  the  other.  To  most 
of  na,  I  suppose,  such  a  union  oppeara  a  for- 
lomhopc.  The agefororganioreuiiions,aiter 
long  separation  and  independent  activity, 
ia  gone  by.  From  the  union  of  Latin,  Anglo- 
American,  and  Greek  Churohea,  based  on  the 
comer-stone  of  Episcopacy  aa  an  indispensa- 
ble necessity,  of  course  aU  non-Epiacopalian 
communities  are  shut  out.  Bat  the  union  of 
Eaat  and  West  in  the  case  of  Proteatant  Eu- 
rope and  Protestant  Americar— the  union  of 
Bible  Christians  in  the  two  hemispheres  in 
works  of  faith  and  labors  of  love  (union  iden- 
tical with  mutual  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion—  common  prayer  —  love  to  the  same 
Saviour — the  desire  to  do  hia  will,  and  to 
help  one  another  in  doing  it) — that  union  is 
no  impoasibjlity.  It  exiata — it  is  manifested 
to-day — its  growth,  its  increase,  calls  forth 
the  exclamation  Eeto  perpelua. 
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Ik  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance  were  a  new 
iuBtitution,  it  would  be  uono  the  loss  excel- 
lent, bnt  in  name  ouly  has  it  the  stamp  of 
novelty.  TheChnrchof  God  has  never  been 
otberwise  thau  oue.  "  One  fhith,  one  Lord, 
one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  a]l,"  is 
applicable  to  all  agea.  It  is  eanaUy  true  to 
say  that  this  unity  has  always  co-esisted 
with  diversities  of  administration.  Istnel, 
under  the  former  diapeusation,  was  one  hav- 
,  iug  a  Divine  revelation— the  rule  of  life,  the 
inspirer  of  consolation  and  peace,  of  joy  and 
hope,  to  every  member  of  that  Church,  Bat 
Israel  was  composed  of  twelve  tribes,  equal- 
ly included  in  the  same  covenant,  iuterested 
iu  the  same  promises,  inheritors  of  the  same 
heavenly  rest,  typified  by  an  earthly  one. 
They  occnpied  different  positions,  and  were 
called  by  different  names,  yet  they 

Israel.    At  staled  seasons  separatio 

trangement  were  forgotten  at  the  clear  cidl 
of  God  to  assemble  for  sacred  festival  in  Je. 
ruaalem.  "Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the 
tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Is- 
rael, to  give  thauka-unto  the  name  of  thi 
Lord.  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem . 
they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be 
within  thy  walla,  and  prosperity  within  thy 
palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions' 
sake,  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee." 
So  for  as  the  tr«e  Israel  were  concerned, 
there  was  then  an  Evangelical  Alliance. 

The  Church  has  not  lost,and  never  can  lose 
its  eaaenttai  unity.  Forms  of  worship  may 
vary,  for  on  these  things  Holy  Scripture  ia 
silent;  modes  of  government  may  differ,  for 
these  are  matters  of  doubtful  interpretation, 
and  Ptotestants  own  no  infallible  authority 
short  of  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  oiie  &o%. 
All  true  believers  admit  tliat  they  are  one 
in  Christ.  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  Lgrd  Jeans  Christ  came  "  to  gather  in 
oue  all  things  in  himself,  both  which  ore  iu 
heaven  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him." 
Delightful  fact,  applicabhs  to  the  great  mul- 
titude which  uo  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations,  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues, 
whether  standing  before  the  throne  of  giTUie 
here  or  the  throne  of  glory  hereafter,  re- 
deemed and  righteous  through  the  efficacy 
of  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb '.  And  here 
again  we  meet  the  true  type  and  model  of 
*Ve  Evangelical  Alliance. 


hundred  professing  Christians,  including 
many  of  the  holiest,  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished,  of  various  nations,  assembled 
in  Freemasons'  Hall,  London,  to  consolidate 
and  complete  efforts  which  had  been  made 
in  previous  years  to  associate  Chiistiana  of 
all  countriea  iu  a  cordial,  visible,  and  effect- 
ive union.  Eeceut  circumstances,  more  es- 
pecially Gouneoted  with  attacks  made  iu  dif- 
ferent quarters  against  Evangelical  Proteat- 
autism,  had  seriously  impressed  thoughtful 
miuds  witii  the  necessity  for  more  combina- 
tion among  those  who  held  the  same  essen- 
tial doctrines  and  were  working  for  the 
object.  The  warm  aspiration  after 
brotherly  intercourse  with  those  who,  like 
the  early  Church,  when  most  pure  and  tri- 
umphant, were  of  one  accord,  and  of  whom 
we  read,  "  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  sonl," 
impelled  others  to  see  if  there  could  not  bo 
found  a  way  of  bridging  over  the  narrow 
gulfe  that  separated  one  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  firom  another,  and  unite  follow- 
ers of  the  same  Lord  in  holy  fellowship  and 
active  and  world-wide  service.  Noble  pi- 
oneers in  this  great  cause,  from  the  Old  and 
New  Worlda,  had  written  and  atriven  for  this 
object,  sometimes  crossing  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, animated  with  strong&ith  and  exalted 
hope,  and  plead  ing  powerfully  for  the  increase 
of  brotherly  love,  by  which  all  men  should 
know  the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  For  twen- 
ty yeara  the  preparations  were  being  quiet- 
ly but  surely  made.  In  Liverpool  ministers 
of  different  denominations  had  been  annual- 
ly called  together  for  united  prayer,  and  an 
addreas  on  these  occasions  published,  exhort- 
ing Christians  to  follow  up  and  widely  ex- 
tend that  flratomal  intercourse.  In  other 
places,  at  home  and  abroad,  holy  and  catho- 
lic-minded men  were  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  which  culminated  in  a  proposal 
for  a  union  of  Evangelical  Protestants,  for 
fraternal  recognition,  mutual  aid,  and  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  all  lands.  At  a  con- 
ference of  ministers  of  various  Evangelical 
Churches,  at  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall, 
London,  iu  February,  1845,  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  and  at  a 
great  public  meeting  held  iu  eonaequence 
'"  '^-■■--  Hall,  in  June  of  the  s: 


On  the  19th  of  August,  1846,  s 


Eseter 


the  entJmsiastic  ardor  of  the  a 
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ight  I  sembly  that  the  friends  of  Christian 
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found  that,  instead  of  figlitiog  a  battle  tbey 
had  to  celehrate  a  victory,  and  make  full 
proof  of  the  PBalmist's  words,  "How  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  ia  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  nnity !" 

A  meeting  held  iu  Edinhnrgh  in  the  fol- 
lowing July  contributed  an  important  step 
to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alliauce. 
It  was  the  bi-centenary  of  the  Westminster 
As'^mbly  ind  gave  occasion  to  the  esprcB- 
Bion  ot  sentiments  truly  catholic,  and  the 
advocacy  in  powerful  terms,  of  evaaigelical 
union  The  ai^nments  and  earnest  Ion  gnage 
of  one  of  the  speakers  forcibly  impressed  a 
gentlemra  present  (the  late  John  Henderson, 
Esq  of  Pirk  Glasgow),to'wliomthe  ideaat 
once  presented  itself  of  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
jeet.  A  volume  of  essays,  t«  which  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  men  of 
the  da,y  contributed,  gave  point  and  force  to 
a  proposal — emanatiug  in  the  flrst  instance, 
we  believe,flrom  the  Bev.  Dr.  Pattou,  of  Amer- 
ica, in  a  letter  to  the  late  Bev.  Angel  James 
— that  a  great  conference  of  delegates  feom 
Evangelical  Churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  should  be  held  on  the  subject,  in  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  From  East  and 
West,&om  North  and  South,  the  encouraging 
answer  came — "  Let  it  be  carried  into  effect." 
Fathers  and  brethren,  the  wise  and  good  of 
variona  localities  in  Great  Britain,  combined, 
with  this  object,  in  provisional  committees 
formed  in  the  provinces;  and  iu  due  time 
their  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
19th  of  August,  1846,  had  been  fixed  for  the  as- 
sembly, and  on  that  day  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
odists, Presbyteri  ana,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Moravians,  Lutherans,  and  others,  met  from 
different  and  distant  conntries  to  consider 
the  great  question  about  to  be  submitted  to 
them— the  formation  of  an  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance. It  was  a  season  of  fervent  prayer  and 
praise,  of  hallowed  intercourse,  of  anxious 
and  animated  discussion ;  and  at  the  fourth 
session  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously passed:  "The  members  of  this  Con- 
fereuee  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bleness of  forming  a  confederation  on  the 
basis  of  the  great  evangelical  principles  held 
in  common  by  them,  which  may  afford  op- 
portunity to  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
of  cultivating  brotherly  love,  enjoying  Chris- 
tian intereonrae,  and  promoting  such  other 
objects  as  they  may  hereafter  agree  to  proa- 
ecute  together.  And  they  hereby  proceed 
to  form  such  a  confederation  under  the  name 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliancf."  The  propoaal 
became  a  fact.  The  Alliance  was  formed 
and  brethren  who  had  assembled  on  this  oc 
casion  dispersed  to  their  respective  provinces 
and  countries,to  reflect  on  the  good  work  iu 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  to  organ- 
ize associations  for  extending  its  influence 
and  benefits  as  widely  as  possible.  But 
British  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
did  not  separate  witliont  giving  some  suita- 


ble expression  of  their  fraternal  sympathy 
as  feUow-ambaasadors  for  Christ.     On  the 
Lord's  Day,  Angnst  23,  by  mutual  arrauge- 
interchango  of  services  in  London 
took  place,andmorethan  eighty  pulpits  were 
occupied  by  members  of  the  Conference,  and 
I  glorious  doctrines  constituting  our 
Evangelical  faith  were  preached  in 
the  English,  French,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages, foreshadowing  the  time,  not  very 
far  distant,  it  is  hoped,  when  all  national, 
well  as  international,  hinderances  will  be 
removed  ont  of  the  way,  and  wise  and  godly 
I,  apt  to  teach,  and  giving  full  proof  of 
their  ministry,  will  be  welcomed  in  aU  pnlpits 
I  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
The  Alliance  thus  auspiciously  formed 
rapidly  spread  its  fruit-bearing  branches, 
which  now  exist  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  aud  in 
the  principal  capitals  throughout  the  world. 
These  organizations,  designed  for  Christians 
realize  in  themselves  and  to  eshibit  to 
others  that  a  living  and  everlasting  union 
binds  all  true  believers  together  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  tlio  Church  of  Christ,"  express 
not  only  a  gitat  truth  of  vast  importance  in 
these  days  of  striffe  and  division,  but  a  pow- 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  Christians 
united  to  use  prayerfully,  zealously,  and 
practically  whenever  occasion  calls  it  forth. 
That  these  occasions  have  not  been  wanting, 
and  that  the  Alliance  bas  not  failed  to  turn 
them  to  most  useful  account,  its  subsequent 
history  very  clearly  shows. 

In  presenting  tliis  necessarily  brief  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  Alliance,  and  recording  its 
transactions,  with  the  results  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  have  followed,  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  correspondence 
whicliithasoreated,and  the  communications 
held  with  Evangelical  Christians,  of  various 
communities,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  enabling  them  to  express  and  manifest 
tme  sympathy  in  seasons  both  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
trace  the  operations  of  the  Alliance  iu  mod- 
erating controversy,  in  fostering  cordial  af- 
fection among  tme  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
supplying  numerous  occasions  for  their  as- 
sembling together  to  hear  tidings  of  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  different  lands, 
and  itt  rendering  effectual  aid  in  eases  call- 
ing for  special  help.  It  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  refer  to  tbe  various  aocieties  it 
has  originated  for  combining  Christian  ef- 
fort In  new  departmeute  of  Evangelical  la- 
bor— the  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society,  Hie 
Continental  Committee  for  Eeligiona  Liber- 
ty, the  Christian  Vemacnlar  Education  So- 
ciety for  India^  the  German  Aid  Society,  the 
Christian.  Evidence  Society — all  stUl  pros- 
ecuting their  important  homo  aud  foreign 
work,  with  unquestionable  evidences  of  the 
Divine  blessing.     But  we  proceed  to  speak 
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of  the  larger  efforts  made  by  this 
ioal  society  in  proaeontioii  of  its  design  for 
the  largest  ancL  most  world-wide  usefulness. 
The  co-operaljon  of  Christians  being  the  Jog- 
icaJ,  aoand,  andsuitaUe  object  spiingiiig  out 
of  their  uuiuii,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
periodically  ueet  in  various  lands  for  mu- 
tual information,  for  wise  conusel,  and  for 
strengthening  the  various  brotherhoods  of 
the  universal  household  of  God. 

London. — The  first  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  snbseqaent  to  its  for- 
mation was  held  In  the  Biitish  metropolis 
in  the  autumn  of  1851.  It  was  the  year  of 
the  GreatExhibitionofthe  Works  of  Indus- 
try of  allNations.  The  products  of  all  conn- 
tries  and  the  triumphs  of  art  among  all  peo- 
ples were  made  tributary  to  Christian  coon- 
sel ;  and  tlie  invitation  to  come  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  peace  was  supplemented  by 
one  in  the.  interests  of  Christian  and  catho- 
lic love.  The  lint  of  ministers,  professors, 
etc.,  who  attended  that  Conference  presents 
sixty  from  France,  forty  from  Switzerland, 
eleven  from  Bolginm,  twenty-two  from  Hol- 
lajid,  forty-seven  from  Germany,  six  from 
Sweden,  and  twenty-two  from  the  United 
States;  besides  individual  names  from  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  Russia,  Malta,  Rhodes,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Tu- 
nis, China,  etc.  At  these  meetings  original 
papers,  prepared  with  great  ability  and  re- 
search, were  read ;  a  great  variety  of  authen- 
tic religious  intelligence,  both  home  and  for- 
eign, was  supplied,  and  seasons  for  Christian 
intercourse  and  mutual  edification  were  af- 
forded, which  left  the  happiest  and  most  on- 
daring  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present.  What 
nobler  purpose,  it  might  be  asked,  oould  the 
Evangelical  AlUaiice  serve  than  that  of  pe- 
riodically bringing  together  Christians  of  all 
nations,  not  simply  to  avow  their  union  and 
exchange  affectionate  greetings,  or  by  their 
united  service  of  praise  and  prayer  antedate 
the  joys  of  heaven,  but  to  survey  the  state 
and  progress  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
strengthen  one  another  for  greater  zeal,  de- 
votion, and  activity  for  the  advancement  of 
the  great  Christian  commonwealth  f 

Parie. — The  next  General  Conference  was 
lield.  iu  the  capital  of  France,  in  the  year 
1855 ;  our  French  brethren,  like  the  British 
organization,  taming  to  a  happy  nse  the 
Espositloa  of  Arts  and  Industry  held  in 
their  metropolis  that  yeai'.  For  an  assem- 
bly of  Christians  of  all  nations  to  bo  held 
in  Paris  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  no  or- 
dinary significance.  If  the  capital  of  the 
British  kingdom  merits  the  distinction  of 
being  the  focus  aud  centre  of  Pi'otestant 
influences,  the  capital  of  France  is,  of  all 
Continental  cities,  that  which  possesses  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  councils  of  Rome 
and  over  the  mind  of  Europe.  The  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  by  such 


upon.  Christendom  at  large  was,  iherefore, 
expected  to  be  greater  iu  that  city  than  in 
London.  The  results  attained  through  the 
Divine  blessing  afforded  satisfaction  to  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian union  and  the  spread  of  the  GospeL 
Some  one  thousand  two  hundred  persons 
from  fifteen  different  nations  were  present 
at  the  Conference ;  and  whOe  the  deejiest 
Interest  was  awakened  in  the  various  sub- 
jects brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  assembly,  the  discussions  which  follow- 
ed only  elicited  the  brotherly  feeling  and 
perfect  harmony  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
On  two  occasions  the  brethren  cemented 
their  fellowship  with  Christ  and  with  each 
other  by  meeting  at  his  table,  when  the  serv- 
ice was  conducted  in  various  langnagea; 
the  elements  were  distributed  by  pastors  of 
the  different  Churches  represented  in  the 
Conference ;  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sns,  in  giving  the  bread  aud  in  giving  the 
wine,  were  pronounced  In  sis  langnages — 
French,  English,  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
Swedish.  But  the  varieties  of  human  lan- 
guage produced  no  discordance,  and  led  to 
no  oonfiision;  they  were  the  harmonious 
utterances  of  the  one  faith,  aud  the  expres- 
jns  of  the  same  love  which  woke  np  in 
ery  heart  the  fervor  of  holy  joy  and  grate- 
ful thanksgiving  and  praise.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  subject  of  religious  liber- 
ty and  the  intolerance  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  on  the  Contment,  In  Protestant  as 
well  as  iu  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  well 
le  persecutions  endured  by  many  Chris- 
tian brethren,  were  forcibly  brought  under 
the  attention  of  the  Paris  Conference,  with 
I'iew  to  some  pracfioal  steps  being  taken 
reference  to  them.  This  led  to  the  fip- 
pointment  of  a  united  committee,  composed 
of  brethren  from  France,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  America, to  whom 
inbjeot  was  confided  for  their  joint  coun- 
i  to  the  practical  measures  which  might 
be  adopted  in  relation  to  those  countries 
where  intolerance  principally  prevailed. 
The  Committee  met  and  drew  up  their  re- 
port, in  which  resolutions  were  framed,  and 
which,  on  being  presented  to  the  Conference, 
obtained  their  unanimous  concurrence.  The 
resolutions  were  to  the  effect : 

1,  That  it  is  the  right  of  every  man,  in  so 
far  as  his  fellow-man  is  concerned,  to  wor- 
sMp  God,  as  well  publicly  as  in  private,  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  and  to  propagate 
tlie  faith  he  holds  by  every  means  uot  con- 
trary to  morals  or  good  order,  or  to  that 
obedience  to  government  which  Is  enjoined 
intJieWordofOod. 

2.  That  the  Conference, having hadits  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  iiersecutlona  endured 
by  many  Christian  brethren  for  conscience' 
sake,  takes  occasion  to  express  its  sympa- 
thy with  them  under  their  sufferings,  and 
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to  commend  them  to  the  grace  of  tliP  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ. 

3.  That  the  Confereneo  recommends  that 
straEuoua  efforts  he  tiken  with  a  Mew  to 
obtain  in  all  countries  Mhere  now  intoler- 
ance prevails,  the  fullest  religions  liberty, 
not  onlj  for  tbemselves  is  Piotestants,  but 
for  others,  irrespeetiTe  of  distmotiona  of  be- 
lief;  and  that,  in  furtherance  ot  this  object, 
memorials  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
rnlers  of  those  nations  among  whom  cases 
of  persecution  were  occurring. 

Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
great  work  in  the  canse  of  religious  free- 
dom which  the  AlUaiic*  lias  prosecuted 
with  vigor  in  European  and  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  on  which  the  Divine  blessing  has 
BO  signally  and  so  largely  rested. 

Berlin. — The  third  in  the  series  of  Con- 
ferences of  Evangelical  Christians  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  churches,  conTeued  by  the 
ETangelical  Alliance,  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Berlin,  in  September,  1857.  The  desire  to 
bring  about  a  closer  union  among  Protest- 
ants had  long  been  cherished  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  this  so- 
ciety, his  m^esty  immediately  avowed  him- 
self its  friend,  and  subsequently,  on  repeated 
occasions,  rendered  to  it  valuable  service. 
The  king,  through  the  medium  of  private 
correspondence  and  a  royal  mess^e  sent 
to  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
oi^anization,  made  known  his  wish  that  the 
nest  Gtcneral  Conference  should  take  place  in 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  royal  com- 
mnnicatJon  was  as  encouraging  as  it  was 
novel  and  nnlooked-for,  and  naturally  sup- 
plied a  stimulus  before  which  difBcnlties 
disappeared  and  exertions  multiplied.  Com- 
mittees in  Berlin  and  London  actively  co- 
operated in  making  the  required  prepara- 
tions, and  at  an  early  period  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  brethren  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  was  held  at  Frankfort.  Twice  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  communicate  with 
his  majesty,  and  was  honored  with  private 
audiences;  the  first  deputation  being  com- 
posed of  French  and  English  members,  the 
second  of  English  and  German.  An  exten- 
sive correspondence  was  opened  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  a  wide-spread  sympathy  and 
many  prayers  were  thus  engaged  on  behalf 
of  the  Conference.  The  diflferent  branches 
of  the  AUiauce  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Syria, 
the  East  Indies,  aud  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  expressed  in  various  ways,  and 
especially  by  published  addresses  to  which 
numerous  agnatures  were  attached,  their 
earnest  concnrrence.  Where  no  branch  of 
the  Alliance  had  been  formed,  similar  ad- 
dresses spontaneously  emanated  ftom  Chris- 
tian, brethren,  as  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  ixlso  from  various  ecclesiastical  and  mis- 


sionary bodies,  as  from  the  Synod  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Church,  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Conference  of  Calcutta,  and  the  German  Mis- 
n  Bombay.  Another  fact  worthy 
of  note  is  that  British  Christians  of  all  de- 
lations issued  an  address  to  their  Con- 
tinental brethren,  signed  by  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  several  bishops  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  aud  Ireland,  aud 
of  the  colonial  bishops,  gave  public  ut- 
terance, from  the  press,  to  their  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  prayers  that  the  blessing 
of  Ciod  might  rest  npon  and  prosper  the  as- 
sembly. Among  the  public  meetings  held 
to  help  forward  the  design,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  one  in  London,  at  which 
the  Earl  of  Sliaftesbury  took  the  chair,  and 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  presided  over  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  At 
the  latter  numerous  bishops  and  clergymen, 
non-conformist  ministers,  pastors  from  for- 
eign countries,  besides  noblemen  and  other 
laymen,  were  present,  and  espi-essed  their 
cordial  approval  of  the  object. 

The  Conference  opened  with  a  devotional 
meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  September 
9, 1857,  in  the  Eoyal  Garrison  Church,  used 
also  for  the  subsequent  sessions,  by  special 
permission  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  for 
nine  successive  days  there  was  gathered  to- 
gether in  Berlin  an  assembly  of  Christian 
men  such  as — considering  their  nationalities 
and  ecclesiastical  diversities,  tlio  ofBcial  and 
ministerial  character  which  the  greater  part . 
of  them  sustained,  and,  above  all,  the  sim- 
ple yet  sublime  object  which  had  brought 
them  together — no  city  perhaps  in  Christen- 
dom had  ever  before  witnessed.  It  would 
be  extending  too  largely  this  brief  histor- 
ical sketch  to  enter  into  details  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Conference,  but  one  inci- 
dent must  not  be  passed  over.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  shown  throughout  his  deep 
interest  in  the  gathering  of  Christians  from 
BO  many  nations  in  the  metropolis  of  his 
kingdom,  expressed  bis  wish  to  receive  the 
members  of  the  Conference  at  his  palace  at 
Potsdam. 

On  Friday,  September  12th,  three  special 
aiiis  conveyed  about  1200  visitors  to  Pots- 
dam, who,  after  partaking  of  an  elegant  re- 
past, were  received  on  the  terrace,  to  which 
the  front  of  the  palace  opens,  by  the  king 
and  the  queen,  who  had  arrived  about  six 
o'clock.  It  was  intended  that  his  majesty 
should  have  been  received  in  respectful  si- 
lence, but  it  was  impossible  to  repress  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  assembly  as  his  majesty, 
alighting  from  his  carriage,  passed  among 
his  guests,  manifesting,  by  his  look  and 
speech,  the  coi'diality  with  which  he  wel- 
comed tliem.  The  Conference,  in  its  entire- 
ness,  having  been  presented  to  his  majesty, 
the  Chairman  of  the  German  Branch  of  the 
I  Alliance  (the  Eev.E.Kuntze)  spoke  aa  fol- 
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lows ;  "  Sire,— Tout  majesty  Ijhb  seea  many 
iirmies,  but  never  before  sucli  a  one  as  ii< 
meets  your  view— au  anny  not  arrayed 
martial  attire,  but  girt  iritli  spiritual  weap- 
ons, and  wielding  only  tie   sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God."    Tlie 
king  replied,  with  evident  emotion, "  I  liav 
always  felt  the  most  earnest  desire  to  pro 
mote  sncli  a  nniou  among  Christians,  and 
hitherto  it  has  appeared  to  me  impossibli 
hut  now  1  rejoice  to  see  it.   The  first  step 
taken.     The  first  days  of  theConferenee  n: 
passed,  with  the  joy  and  Messing  of  tlie 
Lord.     I  trnst  it  will  be  the  same  with  the 
rest.     My  wish  and  most  fervent  prayer  is, 
tliat  there  may  descend  «pon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  an  eifusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  like  that  which  fell  on  the 
first  disciples  at  Pentecost."    Afterward,  as 
his  majesty  advanced  through  tlie  different 
groups,  fbrmed  according  to  their  national- 
ities, some  of  the  principal  persons  of  each 
were  successively  presented,  to  all  of  whom 
short  and  appropriate  observations 
made.    While  the  king  was  tbns  engaged, 
the  queen  had  been  supplied  with  the  nar 
of  the  ladles  who  had  been  most  kindly 
clnded  in  the  toyal  invitation,  and  was  pj 
ing  simUarly  gracious  attentions  to  them. 
The  presentations  being  finished,  as   their 
mojesties  were  about  to  retire  amidst  the 
renewed   cheers  of  the   assembly,  a  voice 
fltruofc  the  Si'st  notes  of  Luther's  time-lion- 
ored  hymn,  so  hallowed  in  the  minds  of  Ger- 
man Protestants— 

"Ein  feats  Bnrgial  onset  Gotli" 
and,  at  its  close,  a  venerable  clergyman 
stepped  forward,  and  offered  up  a  short  but 
emphatic  prayer,  and  pronounced  the  Ben- 
ediction. The  king  and  queen,  evidently 
taken  by  surprise  at  this  spontaneous  and 
devout  utterance  of  Christian  loyalty,  stop- 
iwd  the  moment  they  heard  the  psalm  begin, 
and  reverently  remained  tOl  the  close  of  the 
prayer.  At  eight  o'clock  the  special  trains 
conveyed  the  visitors  back  to  Berlin. 

G«nei'ii,—^nie  fourth  of  the  series  of  Gen- 
eral Conferences  was  held  in  1861,  in  the 
city  of  Geneva,  a  city  with  historic  associa^ 
tioiis  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Evangelical 
Christians,  and  a  land  of  unrivaled  beauty 
throughout  Europe.  It  recalled  the  memo- 
ry of  some  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  men 
that  the  Chnrch  has  known  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  Tliese  combined  to  give  a 
charm  and  an  interest  to  the  Conference 
being  held  there  which  attracted  multitudes 
to  the  assembly  gathered  to  consider  the  re- 
ligious state  of  the  world,  and  to  consult  for 
the  good  of  the  Church.  The  sulgects  on 
which  admirable  papers  wore  presented  fur- 
nished themes  for  the  interchange  of  Mise 
and  solemn  thought,  as  well  as  profitable 
discussion.  The  Observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day ;  the  Condition  of  tlie  Working  Classes ; 
13 


Modem  Skepticism ;  Foreign  Missions ;  Jew- 
ish Missions;  Italy  and  the  Gospel;  Calvin 
and  the  Reformation ;  the  Religious  State 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  the 
Union  of  Doctrine  and  Life ;  Recent  Reviv- 
als of  Heligion ;  Sunday-schools ;  Religions 
Liberty  —  these  were  among  the  subjects 
carefully  considered,  and  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  honored  brethren,  took 
a  prominent  part:  Drs.  Domer,  Krummach- 
er, and  Tholwall,  from  Germany;  Professors 
Mazzatella,  Revel,  and  Geymonat,  from  It- 
aly ;  Professors  Merle  d'Anbign^,  Godet,  Na- 
viDe,  Malan,  Ganssen,  Bungener,  Pastors 
Barde,  Coulin,  Brunier,  Colonel  Tronchin, 
from  Switzerland;  Professors  Rosseeuw  St. 
HQaire  and  Cuvier,  Pastors  Monod,  De  Pres- 
sense,  Fiscb,  Grandpierre,  Vallette,  Casalis, 
Frossard,  from  France ;  Monsieurs  Oroen  van 
Prinaferer,  Dr.  Cappadose,  Pastor  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye,  from  Holland;  Dr.  Kalkar, 
from  Denmark ;  Pastors  Rndin  and  Descou- 
layes,  from  Sweden;  Barons  Von  Schwebs 
and  Von  Haaren,  firom  Russia;  Eev.  Drs. 
Baiid  and  Sawtell,  from  America;  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary BnrgeB8,Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
Revs.  T.  R.  Birks,  DaUas,  W.  Arthnr,  Bun- 
ting, Birrell,  Herschell,  the  Earls  of  Roden 
and  Cavan,  the  Hons.  Arthur  Einnaird  and 
Spencer  Cowper,  Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley, 
Bart.,  from  England ;  Eev.  Drs,  Guthrie, 
Thomson,  and  Cairns,  from  Scotland ;  Pro- 
fessor Gibson  and  Dr.  Urwick,  from  Ireland. 
On  the  morning  of  September  2d,  the  Con- 
ference was  opened  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  cencoarse  of 
clet^y  and  laymen  and  of  a  numerous  andi- 
After  singing  the  hymn  Grand  JDUii, 
fe  iSaissone,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  was  read, 
and  a  fervent  prayer  was  offered  by  Pastor 
Coulin,  of  the  National  Church.  M.  Adrieu 
Naville,  President  of  the  French -speaking 
Branch  of  the  Alliance,  then  gave  the  in- 
iral  discourse,  and  thus  opeued  the  bnsi- 
of  the  Conference,  which  throughout 
distinguished  by  the  harmonious  and 
loving  spirit  pervading  the  assemblies.  The 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appropriate- 
ly closed  the  series  of  meetings,  and,  from 
its  international  as  well  as  cnchartstic  char- 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
the  history  of  the  Alliance.  During 
of  holding  the  Conference  a  num- 
ber of  special  meetings,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable importance,  were  held,  and  numer- 
break&sts  and  other  gatherings,  of  a 
B  or  less  private  nature,  took  place;  thus 
opportunities  were  afforded,  in  addirion  to 
'le  fraternal  and  friendly  intercourse  en- 
ayed  among  esteemed  Christian  brethren 
f  various  countries,  for  private  conversation 
a  religious  questions  of  great  international 
nportance.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  men- 
on  a  novel  feature  in  the  Conference,  and, 
ideed,  in  Switzerland  and  European  coon- 
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tries — viz. ;  the  numerous  open-air  meetings 
lield  for  the  promotion  of  a  religions  awak- 
ening among  the  people,  who  were  address- 
ed in  their  own  language  by  British  ajid 
other  foreign  visitors,  and  to  whom  the  ear- 
nest setting  forth  of  the  love  of  Christ  was 
largely  blessed. 

Anuferdam. — The  fifth  General  Conference 
was  held  in  18OT,  in  Amsterdam,  in  a  land 
which,  among  Protestant  nations,  naturally 
holds  a  foremost  place.  Wliile  comparative- 
ly of  small  geographical  extent,  and  contend- 
ing against  great  natural  difBcnlties,  Holland 
possesses  a  history  of  almost  tmrivaled  im- 
portance and  traditions  which  cover  her  peo- 
ple with  everlasting  renown.  From  the  first 
they  have  been  brave  and  generous  lovers 
of  freedom,  of  national  independence,  and  of 
the  Gospel.  At  the  earnest  invitation  of  our 
Christian  brethren  of  the  Netherlands,  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  holding  the  next 
General  Conference  in  their  city  of  Amster- 
dam, and  on  the  evening  of  Lord's  Day,  An- 
gnst  10th,  the  Conference  was  opened  by  an 
inaugural  service  in  the  New  Church,  Am- 
sterdam. This  large  cathedral  church,  bnUt, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  a.D.  1408,  was  fill- 
ed to  the  extent,  it  was  estimated,  of  4000 
persons,  occupying  and  crowding  all  that 
part  of  the  sacred  edifice  which  is  devoted 
to  divine  worship.  TbeRev.Dr.VanOoster- 
zee.  Professor  of  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
preached  on  the  occasion  a  sermon  of  great 
power  and  beauty,  admirably  adapting  an 
incident  in  the  history  of  St.  Panl  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assembly,  and  to  the  senti- 
ments and  objects  which  had  brought  Chris- 
tians together  from  so  many  different  coun- 
tries. The  hymns  sung  at  this  service  and 
at  all  the  subseq^uent  meetings  were  print- 
ed in  parallel  columns  in  four  languages — 
Dutch,  German,  French,  and  English;  and 
thus  all  were  enabled  to  unite  in  this  act 
of  worship.    On  each  successive  day  papers 


B  read  of  great  learning,  historical 
search,  and  practioal  value,  supplying 
amount  of  information  tending  to  re-ass 
faith  in  the  divine  origin  and  power  of 
Christianity,  and  enlarge  the  sympathy  of 
all  who  heard  them  with  the  true  Church 
of  Christ,  in  its  conflicts  and  varied  trials, 
its  social  philanthropies  and  missionary  en- 
terprise, and  its  all-pervading  spirit  of  life 
and  love. 

This  Dutch  Conference  was  distinguislied 
even  more  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  bj 
an  immediate  and  local  nsefulness,  giving  il 
additional  value.  The  Committee  had,  from 
the  first,  been  desirous  to  render  the  visit  of 
so  many  foreign  Christians  in  Amsterdam 
fruitful  of  spiritual  good  to  the  citizens  at 
large.  Yarions  methods  were  employed  for 
this  purpobo,  some  of  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. On  two  occasions  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings were  suspended,  when  the  great 
hall  was  filled  by  a  largi 


pie  from  the  city,  to  whom  a 
delivered  on  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Evangelical  AUiaJico,  and  on  the  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and 
imitate  the  faith  and  fidelity  of  their  re- 
nowned forefathers.  But  not  only  in  the 
Park  Hall  was  the  Gospel  earnestly  pro- 
rhe  use  of  other  spacious  build- 
ings was  obtained,  when  crowds  of  the 
poor  and  even  moral  outcasts  of  society  list- 
ened, evening  after  evening,  to  the  message 
bronght  to  them  by  sympathizing  strangers, 
whose  earnest  words  were  interpreted  by  our 
Dutch  bretliren.  Soldiers  in  the  barracks 
were  also  cared  for,  and,  by  the  kind  permis- 
of  the  commandant,  the  ttoops  were  as- 
sembled, and  Mrs.  Daniel,  known  for  her  ex- 
traordinary work  among  the  soldiers  at  Al- 
dershot,  accompanied  by  a  British  general 
■fflcer,  addressed  them  on  "  the  coicmon  sal- 
atioa." 

The  Conference  closed  with  the  celebra- 
jou,  on  the  Sunday,  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
the  Remonstrant  Eeformed  Church,  a  sim- 
ple but  spacious  edifice,  now  filled  with  com- 
municants gathered  together,  in  communion 
with  their  one  Lord  and  with  each  other,  to 
celebrate  his  redeeming  love.  Surely  it  was 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  meetings 
of  the  previous  days,  which  had  produced  a 
sense  of  profound  grntitnde  for  the  manifold 
and  rich  pleasures  afibrded  by  "  the  comfort 
of  brotherly  love"  and  the  "fellowship  of 
the  Spirit,"  deepening  the  conviction  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  be- 
lievers everywhere  to  strive  for  the  inoreasa 
of  love  and  for  unity,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness.  As  an  appropriate  and  delight- 
ful termination  to  the  Conference,  the  visit- 
ors were  invited  to  participate,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  eng^ements  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Dntch 
Missionary  Societies,  which,  by  special  ar- 
rangement, had  been  appointed  immediately 
to  follow  the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, The  vUlago  of  Vogelenzaug  is  about 
half  an  hour's  distance  by  rail  from  Amster- 
dam, and  there,  in  abeanttfoUy  wooded  pork, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bamaart,some  20,000  per- 
sons assembled  and  spent  tlie  day  in  listen- 
ing to  missionaries  and  missionary  addresses, 
intermingled  with  prayer  and  praise,  and 
with  social  intercourse  of  an  eminently  grat- 
ifying and  Christian  character.  In  addition 
to  the  supply  of  refreshments  to  the  entire 
company,  Mr.  Bamaart  opened  his  mansion 
to  the  foreign  guests  and  their  families,  who 
wore  entertained  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  hospitality. 

It  only  remains  to  record  that,  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  this  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
golieal  Alliance,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Prime,  of  Nen- 
Tork,  after  reading  a  luminous  report  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  tlie  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  the 
'  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tort-,  made 
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the  following  com mimication :  "Brethreu  of 
the  Alliance,  I  am  charged,  in  the  nam 
the  American  Branch  of  the  Alliance,  t 
■vite  you  to  hold  jonr  next  General  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  of  aU  Nations  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  aaquring  yon  a  hospitable  ■wel- 
come in  the  name  of  Jesna  Christ  oui  Lord.'' 
The  announcement,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  veiy  enthusiastically  received  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  then  referred  for  consider- 
ation to  the  different  European  Branches 
of  the  Alliance,  with  a  view  to  its  Iwiiig  ac- 
cepted. That  acceptance  having  been  nni. 
versally  accorded,  the  present  CoDference  if 
held,  for  which  mnoh  prayer  has  been  offer- 
ed, that  special  blessings  may  rest  npon  it, 
for  tlie  increase  of  nnity,  peace,  and  concord 
among  all  the  followeirs  of  onr  divine  Lord, 
and  tbe  spread  of  bis  kingdom  thtonghout 
the  world. 


The  manifestation  of  Cliristiaii  ii 
would  be  imperfect  indeed  if  it  had  noi 
ouo  of  its  most  fireqaent  and  brightest 
dences,  united  prayer.  Drawn  to  the  Cross 
as  their  common  centra  for  the  baptism  of 
love,  Christians  wUl  l>e  also  drawn  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  sympathy  with  each  oth- 
er's ne«d,  and  with  the  wants  of  the  Chui'ch 
and  the  world  aronnd  them.  To  promote 
nnion  in  prayer  at  stated  seasons  and  on 
special  occasions  has  been  the  constant  aim 
of  the  Alliance.  Principal  among  these  must 
be  mentioned  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  theopen- 
ing  of  the  year,  which  has  become  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world.  One  of  the  practical  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  Conference  of  the  Alliance  held 
in  Manchester,  in  the  first  year  of  its  forma- 
tion, was  to  this  effect:  "That  it  be  recom- 
mended that  the  week  begioniog  ivitli  the 
first  Lord's  Day  of  January  in  each  year  be 
observed  by  the  members  and  fiiends  of  the 
Alliance  throughont  the  world  as  a  season 
for  concert  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  Alliance."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  an  address  of  in- 
vitation, with  suggested  topics  for  prayer, 
lias  been  prepared  and  translated,  and  wide- 
ly oircniated  over  aH  countries  in  the  au- 
tumn of  every  year,  embracing,  as  for  as  cir- 
cumstances win  permit,  entire  Christendom. 
This  annual  Week  of  Prayer  has  been  in- 
creasingly and  more  extensively  observed 
year  by  year,  and  in  some  places  in  England 
and  abroad  the  largest  lialls  and  churches 
liave  sometimes  been  insufficient  to  contain 
the  multitudes  attracted  by  these  devotional 
and  united  services  at  the  opening  of  the 
year.  In  reviewing  the  events  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  ceutuiy,  Christians  who  have 
assembled  on  these  hallowed  occasions  can 
hardly  fail  to  recognize  and  devoutly  ac- 
knowledge God's  goodness  in  answering  the 
prayers  of  his  jwople  agreed  touching  the 


things  they  have  asked  of  him.  The  open- 
ing of  so  many  wide  and  efEeotunl  doors  in 
Europe  and  other  continents  for  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Gospel  and  the  spread  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  religious  revivals 
which  have  visited  and  blessed  many  lands ; 
the  breaking  asunder  of  the  chains  of  slav- 
ery and  serfdom ;  the  increased  life  and  ac- 
tivity among  Christian  Churches,  are  all 
events  in  the  gracious  providence  of  God 
indicating  the  hand  of  one  to  whom  the  cry 
of  f^ith  and  e         ■ 


mthe 


nthat 


religious  liberty  would  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  professed  aim  and  ultimate 
object  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  that, 
without  it,  the  nnion  of  Christians  in  abend 
of  fellowship  wonld  be  an  impossibility. 
The  members  of  the  Alliance  have  therefore 
directed  their  earnest  efforts  to  deliver  their 
afflicted  bretliren  from  all  religions  persecu- 
tion, and  to  remove  &om  nations  existing 
obstructions  to  the  circulation  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  free  proclamation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  The  instances  in  which  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  successfully  exert- 
'  ite  influence  for  these  objects  are  so  nn- 
irous  that  they  can  only  be  glanced  at  in 
this  brief  sketch,  A  paper  was  to  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Alliance,  on  the  foreign  operations  of  the 
Society,  but  owing  to  his  lamented  iUuess, 
and  conseq^uent  absence  from  the  Conference, 
it  has  been  omitted.  It  is  snfB.cient  to  men- 
tion that  the  Madiai  in  Florence;  Matamoros 
and  his  fellow-Protestants,  and  Julian  Var- 
Spain ;  the  missionaries  and  Turkish 
converts  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts 
of  the  East ;  the  Baptists  in  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Switzerland ;  the  UTestorians 
in  Persia;  the  French  missionaries  in  Basu to 
Land,  South  Africa,  as  well  as  English  mis- 
maries  in  Now  Caledonia;  the  Lutherans 
the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  with  oth- 
ers, have  proved  the  value  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  the  efficient  aid  which  the  Al- 
liance, through  its  various  British  and  For- 
eign organizations,  can  render  to  our  fel- 
low-Christians thronghout  tlie  world.  The 
efforts  of  some  of  our  Continental  Branches 
with  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Day  in  their  own  lands  have  also  been  sig- 
nally blessed.  In  Prussia,  labor  on  Govern- 
ment works  on  Sunday  and  the  assembly  of 
the  militia  on  that  day  have  been  stopped. 
In  Switzerland  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tories has  been  closed,  and  the  postal  au- 
thorities are  giving  the  whole  or  part  of 
etaploy^  rest  on  that  day.  These  are 
of  the  results  with  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  bless  the  co-operation  of  Christians 
Evangelical  Alliance.     But  even  if 
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no  such  sccoudary  objects  had  beeu  accom- 
plished, its  great  value  would  still  remain 
in  supplying  a  bond  of  union  for  Chi'Utiaus 
in  all  conntriea,  and  u.inifestiug  tliat  union 
before  the  world  aa  a  duty  and  privilege 
binding  on  all  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Spir- 
itual uuiou  is  beavenlf,  and  as  all  true  be- 
lievers in  onr  Lord  JesDS  Christ,  -whatever 
their  national  differences  and  diversities  in 
non-essential  points  of  faith  and  practice, 
are  one,  and  will  be  harmoniously  joined 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  heavenly 
glory,  it  ia  expected  of  them  now  to  wait  in 
the  feUowsliip  of  tlie  Spirit,  to  cherish  love 
one  toward  another,  and  with  united  activi- 
ty occupy  the  vast  fields  of  Christian  useful- 
ness that  on  all  sides  sfi^tch  out  before  them. 
Amidst  the  many  and  minor  differences  of 
the  followers  of  our  Lord,  all  of  whom  arc 


burdened  with  weighty  cares  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities, the  words  may  bo  appropriate- 
ly applied  which  the  poet  represents  Adam 
as  addressing  to  Eve,  after  mntuaJ  reproaoh- 


lach  other,  blan 
BS  of love 


!  of  love," 


Each  other'a  bordana 

It  only  remains  that  the  cause  so  anspicious- 
ly  begun,  and  already  so  far  advanced,  be 
still  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  for  this  end 
the  members  of  the  Alliance  invite  the  sym- 
pathy, the  prayers,  and  the  co-operation  of 
all  in  every  land  who  love  onr  Lord  Jesns 
Christ  in  sincerity.  "  He  that  will  love  life, 
and  see  good  days,  let  him  seek  peace,  and 
ensne  it."  "  Blessed  are  the  peaoe-makers ; 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
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THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE : 

ITS  OBJECTS  AND  INFLUENCE  IN  PROMOTING  THE  UNIVEK- 

SAL  PRIESTHOOD  OF  BELIEVERS  TO  THE 

COMMUNION  or  SAINTS. 


E  Eev.  W.  NOEL, 


Dkap,  Bretores,— When  God  the  Loi'd 
brought  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
Bpoke  a  word,  which  may  he  said  to  compre- 
hend a)l  that  God  had  said,  done,  and  or- 
dained in  behaJf  of  liis  people.  It  is  the 
wordr  "You  shall  he  a  priestly  kiiigdoro,a 
a  holy  people  "  (Exoil.  six.,  C).  In  sayiug . 
he  made  it  his  people's  doty  to  he,  or  rather 
to  become,  a  people  of  priests.  He  does  not 
say  You  are,  but  Yon  shall  he  a  priestly  peo- 
ple. He  himself  will  roEder  them  a  priest- 
ly people,  and  he  testifies  that  his  covenant 
made  with  Israel  has  no  other  object.  But 
the  way  tfl  carry  it  should  and  conU  not  be 
made  a  short  aJid  easy  pleasure  escnrsion. 
It  was  to  be  rather  a  long  and  weary  pil- 
grimage beneath  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and 
■within  the  narrow  range  of  the  statutes  reg- 
nUtmg  the  service  of  the  Temple  and  the 
offerings.  The  time  must  be  fulfilled  before 
the  real  High-priest  conld  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  offer  up  the  only  sufficient  sacrifice 
on  Golgotha  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Then  only  the  veil  of  tlie  Temple  was  rent 
in  twain,  aJid  the  approach  to  God  was  free 
f«allwho  came  to  Jesus  at  his  wordr  "Come 
unto  me,  all."  That  is  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  all  the  faithful,  which 
St  Peter  testifies  to  the  Jews:  "Ye  also,  as 
lively  stones,  are  built  np  a  spiritual  house, 
a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sac- 
rifices, acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ;' 
which  St.  Paul  preaches  among  the  heathens 
"Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and  are 
buDt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  hunself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom  nU  the  bnUding 
fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord."  The  first  Christian 
communities  esteemed  the  gift  of  universal 
priesthood  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
crown.  During  the  apostolic  age  it  was  not 
ouly  the  sanctified  lips  of  the  elders  and 
bishops  (between  whom  the  New  Testament 
makes  no  difference)  that  poured  forth  a 
Btrain  of  spiritual  life,  but  also  the  laity 


m  Parish  Church  nt  Berlin,  nuil  Secretary 
rch  Diet." 

were  priestly  persons,  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  in  tongues  of  prophecy  re- 
vealed to  them  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  then  followed  a  period  after 
that  of  the  apostles,  when  tlie  Church  that, 
strange  to  say,  had  chosen  for  her  patrons  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  prophets  of  tho  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  all  the  faithful,  oa  com- 
ing to  power,  re-established  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish priesthood,  with  its  statutes  and  offer- 
ings, as  if  there  had  never  been  a  redemp- 
tion. How  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord  and 
his  kingdom  began  to  die  away,  and  with 
it  the  persuasion  that  all  the  faithful  were 
called  upon  to  be  priests,  and  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  tho  clergy  and  the 
laity. 

It  was  reserved  to  tho  Reformation  to 
draw  forth  from  the  dust,  under  which 
Home  had  buried  them,  besides  other  jewelH 
of  tho  Gospel,  also  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal priesthood  of  the  faithful.  But  de- 
cidedly as  Luther  urged  this  point,  it  was 
forgotlen  during  the  dogmatic  struggles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  till  Spener  and 
Francke,  at  least  theoretically  and  as  piam 
de^ideriim,  set  it  up  as  the  privilege  of  all 
true  Christians,  and  the  Methodists  and  oth- 
er Dissenters  in  Enghind  put  it  into  practice. 

Ever  since  tho  doctrine  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  tho  faithful  has  become  an 
article  of  iaith  of  tho  German  Protestant 
Chnrch,  she  has  striven  to  make  her  adher- 
ents members  of  that  invisible  Church  which 
ia  the  Communion  of  the  Saints,  as  testified 
in  the  Apostolic  Symbolnm,  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  faithful 
praises  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  assigns  to  the  Christian  the 
place  which  he  occupies  with  reference  to 
his  God  and  Father  iuvirtue  of  the  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ.  But  as  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  ' 
thy  mind,"  has  another  like  nnto  it, "  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyselt"  so  the 
second  question  for  the  Christian,  who  is 
reconciled  to  his  God  and  Father,  is  that  of 
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Iiis  relations  ivith  his  neiglibor.  Tbis  q^ues- 
'ion  is  ajjswered  by  tlio  article  of  the  Ci'eed, 
"  I  believe  iu  tlio  holy  Catholio  Church,  the 
Communtou  of  Saints."  Behold  wliat  high 
nnd  glorious  task  is  set  before  onr  eyes ! 
But  it  is  to  be  attwned  ouly  gradually,  as 
tlie  Saviour  says  ia  tbe  parable  of  the  seed 
growing  secretly :  "  For  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself:  first  the  blade,  then 
the  oar,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
The  communion  of  all  who  are  redeemed 
and  sanctified  by  Jesus  Christ  can  not  bo 
realized  but  by  the  membeTs  of  each  indi- 
vidnal  chnrch  lli'st  joiniug  iu  faithful  and 
holy  love  among  themselves.  When  that  is 
'lone,  let  them  stretch  out  their  hands  be- 
yond tie  more  or  less  narrow  pale  of  their 
own  denomination,  and  open  their  hearts  to 
their  brethren  iu  Christ,  and  invite  them  to 
take  a  joint  stand  on  the  ground  of  tlie  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints  as  the  children  of  God, 
eager  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  iu  the 
liord  in  the  bond  of  peace  (Eph.  iv.,  3-6). 

If  in  the  Apostolic  Age  it  was  possible  for 
the  Saint  Apostles  to  keep  up  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  even  in  spite  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  Christians  out  of  the  Jews  and 
those  out  of  tlie  Gentiles — an  anti^onism 
which  was  a  good  deal  fiercer  than  that 
which  separates  the  Protestant  from 
Catholio  Chitrch — how  is  it  that  we  sho 
not  be  able  to  do  the  same,  provided 
strive  honestly  and  seriously,  and  trust  that 
God  will  assist  us  in  our  endeavors  T  It  fills 
ua  with  joy,  therefore,  that  Evangelical  Ger- 
many at  least,  since  the  days  of  Spener  and 
FranEke,hnd  never  been  totally  in  want  of 
faithfnl  aud  pious  souls  that,  though  belong- 
ing to  difTerent  confessions,  united  on  the 
ground  of  theireommonloveto  the  one  Head 
of  aU  Chrisfeudom. 

Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  when, 
after  the  wars  of  liberation  (1813-1815),  a 
new  life  of  faith  awoke.  Then  it  occurred 
that  members  oven  of  the  Catholic  Chnich 
Khook  hands  with  earnest  Protestants 
brotherly  love  over  the  separating  barrier 
of  their  respective  confessions,  rejoicing  in 
the  consciousness  of  being  both  children  of 
God  by  Jeans  Christ.  Let  me  only  point 
you  out,  for  an  instance.  Sailer  and  Wessen- 
bei^,  and  those  they  drew  round  tliem. 
Unluckily  that  spirit  of  conciliation  did  not 
prevail  but  for  a  short  time.  The  Jesuits 
once  more  came  to  power,  and  tJltiamonta- 
nism  began  ^ain  its  fiital  work  of  corrup- 
tion, completing  it  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus, 
and  the  Infiillibility  of  the  Pope.  A  great 
many  earnest  Catholics,  particularly  in  ~ 
many,  refusing  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  separated  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  without  pretending  te 
arate  from  the  Catholic  Church."     Noi 

•  "Die  Altlimbolikeii." 


that  all.     Ultramontauism  attempted  also 
to  encroach  upon   the  sovereignty  of  the 

■  1.  Laws  had  therefore  to  be  framed 
and  passed,  to  secure  its  independouce  &om 
the  pretensions,  altogether  unlawful  and 
revolutionary,  of  the  Koman  clergy.  Under 
the  prevailing  circnmstances,  and  in  face  of 
"  3  eagerness  of  confessional  antagonism, 
Germany  at  least,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  of  taking  up  and  promoting  the  work 

"le   union  between  the  two  Churches, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  s 
gun  after  the  wars  of  1813-1815. 
thankfully  was  wolcomed  the  Evangelical 

Alliance  when,  abouttwenty-five  years  since, 

endeavored  to  establish  within  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  a  union  of  the  faithfiil  of  the 
different  Reformed  confessions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  each  other  cordial  support,  of 
affording  means  for  an  exchange  of  ideas, 

id  of  encouraging  common  enterprises  of 
helping  and  saving  love. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  will  not  be  a 
union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches,  still  less 
will  it  establish  a  new  church,  or  melt  and 
mis  together  those  which,  in  different  lan- 
guages, countries,  and  forms,  servo  God 
their  Saviour  in  their  own  manner.  The 
Evangelical  AUiance  will  inspire  them  all 
with  the  consciousness  that  their  members 
and  aU  belong,  as  chUdren  of  God,  to 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  are  in 
duty  bound  to  join  iu  true  love  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  his  work.  The  fact  that  all 
Christians,  ia  virtue  of  the  universal  priest; 
hood  of  the  faithful,  have  immediate  access 
to  God  throngh  Jesus  Christ,  has  found  its 
proper  expression  in  tho  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance. If  that  is  tho  case,  we  may  say  that 
our  Saviour's  prayer  for  his  apostles  (St. 
John  xvii.)  has  to  some  extent  been  heard : 
"Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone"  (the  apos- 
tles), "but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe 
on  me  tlirough  their  word ;  that  they  all  may 
be  one;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  mo,  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;"  till 
once  the  word  will  be  fnJfilled,  and  the  com- 
munion ofsaints  realized,  "Onefold  and  one 
Shepherd." 

That  is,  iu  my  opinion,  the  tank  of  theEvau- 
gelical  Alliance.  Has  it  fulfilled  this  task, 
or  is  it  about  to  fulfill  it!  Let  me  answer 
these  questions  from  my  German  Evangel- 
ical point  of  view.  When,  in  1957,  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  for  the  third  time  after  its 
foundation,  ill  1846,  met  at  Berlin,  Dr.Krum- 
maeher,  now  a  member  of  the  triumphant 
Church,  believed  himself  bound  to  examine 
iu  Ills  address  three  reproaches  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
from  different  sides,  and  which,  in  Germany 
at  least,  are  still  raised  against  it :  First, 
that  its  endeavors  and  debates  wanted  inner 
truth ;  then,  that  they  were  not  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  aud  did  not  answer  the 
exigencies  of  the  Evangelical,  especially  tho 
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German  Evangelical  people ;  finally,  that  its 
purposes  and  ends,  far  &om  being  distinct- 
ly and  clearly  defined,  did  not  warrant  any 
practical  insults. 

Concerning  tl»e  first  reproach — that  it 
union  of  bretltren  in  appearance  only,  no 
reality,  each  meiubet  reserving  to  himself 
his  denominatism — we  may  say  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  up  ' 
this  day  has  snfficiently  invalidated  tliis 
proafih.  Were  the  Evangelical  Alliance  de- 
void of  inner  truths,  it  could  not  have  lived 
and  derived  new  strength  from  each  of  the 
five  general  assemblies  which  have  taken 
place  since  its  foundation.  It  has  proved 
tliat  Evangelical  Christians,  though  belong- 
ing to  different  denominations,  can  love 
each  other  in  Christ  without  sacrificing  the 
truth,  and  that  the  voluntary  communion  of 
love,  on  the  ground  of  the  general  priest- 
hood of  all  the  faithfal,  has  infinitely  more 
real  truth  in  Itself  tlian  the  mechanical 
conformity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch, 
Avhich  is  nothing  but  an  artificial  produce 
of  overbearing  priesteraft. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  as  to  tlie  second  re- 
proach— that  what  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
aims  at  is  neitherin  the  spirit  ofthe  age,  nor 
does  it  answer  the  esigenoies  ofthe  Evangel- 
ical, especially  the  German  EvMigelical  peo- 
ple. Two  years  after  the  first  meeting  ofthe 
Evangelical  Alliauce  in  London  (Augnst  19, 
1S46),  and  quite  independent  of  it— it  Tvas 
scarcely  known  then — was  founded  inWit- 
tenljerg,  at  the  burying-place  of  Luther,  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  Diet  {DeuUKher 
E<ca«geli»^nr  Kin^entag),  which  -within  the 
pale  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Ger- 
many pursues  the  same  objects  as  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  does  at  large,  that  is,  to  es- 
tablish abrotherly  union  of  all  German  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  standing  on  the  ground  of 
the  Profeat^int  professions  of  faith,  holding 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
the  living  God,  who  was  cmcified,  and  rose 
again  from  the  doa^l.  The  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  Diet  has  held  sixteen  meet- 
ings, attended  not  only  by  Gorman  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  but  also  by  foreigners. 
The  Chnrch  Diet  goes  farther  in  its  views 
than  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Its  object 
is  to  form  a  confederacy  of  different  Evau- 
gelieal  Churches,  while  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance only  piirposes  to  further  the  union 
of  fiiithful  individuals.  Yet  both  are  twin 
brothers,  bom  ont  of  the  same  spirit,  and 
founded  for  the  same  object.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Chnrch  Diet  has  always  gladly  sym- 
pathized with  the  endeavors  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  When,  in  1869,  at  the  Diet 
which  had  been  convened  at  Stuttgart,  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Schaff  delivered  the  invitation  of 
the  American  Branch  of  tbe  Evangelical  Al- 
liance to  the  sixth  great  meeting,  which  is 
now  being  held  in  this  city,  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  chainuan  to  express  to  those  who 


sent  him  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the  Diet, 
with  their  endeavors  to  effect  a  closer  union 
between  the  members  of  tlie  different  de- 
nominations of  the  Evangelical  Church.  To 
this  the  whole  assembly  gave  its  hearty  as- 
sent by  rising  with  one  accord. 

Tliese  facts  refute  sufficiently  the  re- 
proach that  the  endeavors  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  &ra  out  of  time.  ^ 
Finally,  a  few  words  respecting  the  tliird 
reproach  which  has  been  thrown  upon  us — 
that  our  xiurposes  and  ends,  far  from  beiug 
clearly  and  distinctly  defined,  do  not  warrant 
ly  practical  results.  We  must  own  that 
objections  of  this  nature,  if  raised  agaiust 
us,  are  not  entirely  unfounded.  Tet,  if 
to  inspire  each  other  with  the  love  of  God 
and  Christ,  to  teach  and  admonish  each  oth- 
er, to  minister  to  one  another  spiritual  gifts, 
is  something,  our  meetings  have  not  been 
without  fruit.  And  that  fruit  will  be  abun- 
dantly rich  shonld  we  attain  to  that  which 
eloquent  tongue  expressed  as  his  wish 
and  hope:  "That  tbe  French  impart  to  us 
their  ardent  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Lord ; 
tbe  brethren  of  Italy,  their  cheerfulness  in 
lartyrdom  and  death;  the  English,  their 
apostolic  eneigy ;  the  Scoteh,  their  firmness 
in  the  faith  and  their  moral  and  rehgions 
:ss;  the  Dutch,  their  soberness  in 
the  days  when  thousands  are  spiritually  in- 
toxicated; the  Americans,  their  reverence 
for  the  letter  of  the  Word  of  God  and  theu 
Christian  course  in  conquering  the  world ; 
that  the  Methodists  bestow  upon  us  part  of 
their  zeal  to  gain  each  single  soul ;  the  In- 
dependents, their  readiness  to  make  sacrifi- 
the  interests  ofthe  community;  the 
Baptists,  their  discipline ;  the  Anghcans, 
their  reverence  and  love  for  their  Mother 
Church ;  the  United  Brethren,  their  mission- 
ary zeal."  Nor  must  we  undervalue  what 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  done  in  inter- 
fering for  religions  liberty  in  Italy,  in  Spain, 
Ronmania,  in  Russia,  and  lately,  also,  in 
Japan.  Since  this  brotherly  exchange  of 
spiritual  glfls  will  first  of  all  strengthen  only 
man,  and  his  intervention  in  be- 
half of  religions  liberty  can  take  place  only 
occasionally,  it  bears  the  character  of  a  fesfi- 
mony,  however  important,  rather  than  the 
sealof  a  (te«tf  of  sacred  fraternity.  The  Ger- 
Evongelical  Church  Diet,  which  I  have 
termed,  with  Dr.  Schaff,  the  twin  brother 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  order  to  escape 
danger  of  falling  into  mere  doctrinarian- 
and  vain  idealism,  has,  from  its  begin- 
ning, entered  into  a  league  with  the  con- 
gress for  "Interior  Mission"  {Innere  Mii- 
Hon),  and  thus  found  a  means  not  only  t« 
take  practical  affairs  in  hand,  but  also  to 
perpetrate  deeds  of  helping  and  saving  love. 
Besides,  there  is  another  institution  in 
Germany,  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Union, 
whoso  best  friends  are  likewise  the  well- 
wishers  of  tbe  German  Evangelical  Church 
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Diet.  ThiB  Union,  with  more  than  a  thou- 
snud  branch  societies,  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many, may  be  called  tlie  elder  brother  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  It  embraces  mem- 
bers of  all  the  German  Reformed  Cbarches, 
aud  its  object  is  to  support  such  Evangelical 
comrannitiee  among  »  larger  CathoUo  pop- 
ulation, ■who  Trant  support  for  the  erection 
and  sirsteuance  of  churches  aud  schools- 
Lutherans  and  Calviuists  indiacrimiuatcly 
enjoy  the  benefit,  accordiug  to  the  ivord  of 
the  Holy  Scriptnres :  "  Let  us  do  good  unto 
aU  men,  especially  unto  them  ■who  are  of 
the  household  of  taith."  Its  agency  extends 
over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  ivhere 
German  Protestants  live  together  iu  greater 
nnmbera. 

The  report  read  last  year  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  society  in  Speier  mentions 
sixty-five  churches  cousecrated  in  the  coarse 
of  the  year,  to  whose  erection  the  society 
has  contributed,  one  of  which  at  Ferraz,  iu 
Southern  BrozU,  another  at  Lntziu,  in  Rus- 
sia. Fifty-eight  schools  have  been  opened, 
most  of  them  in  Austria,  where  the  Evan- 
gelical communities  have  Lad  to  suffer  more 
than  anywhere  else  under  Jesuitical  oppres- 
sion and  insolence.  More  than  200,000  tha^ 
lers  have  been  expended  on  more  thau  a 
thousand  communities. 

During  the  thirty  years  since  its  founda- 


tion, the  society  has  disposed  of  more  tlian 
3,500,000  thalere,  and  "  every  gift,"  says  the 
report,  "  which  goes  out  with  our  ■work  and 
prayer  has  been  almost  everywhere  a  balm 
spread  on  wonnda  inflicted  by  Jesuits.  It 
has  been  a  messenger  of  peace  and  life, 
drawing  onr  brethren  abroad  out  of  their 
state  of  isolation  and  distress,  aud  proving 
to  them  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  for- 
saken and  forgotten." 

Should  it  not  be  possible  fur  the  Evangel- 
ical AUionce  to  make  esertions  of  a  similar 
kind  in  a  practical  way  I  Should  the  Al- 
liance not  be  able,  somehow  or  other,  to  do 
the  same  for  tlie  Evangelical  of  all  tongues 
that  the  German  "Gustavus  Adolplms  Ve- 
rein  "  does  for  those  of  German  extraction  I 
Should  it  not,insteadof  hearing  only  works 
of  helping  and  saving  love  reported  nud 
praised,  set  up  snch  a  wort  for  itself  t  1 
would  only  refer  to  the  convention  of  Gene- 
va. Tbat  is  it,  dear  brethren,  -whicb  I  wish 
your  enlightened  considerations  to  refer  to, 
without  presuming  to  make  farther  propos- 
als. Only  Olio  thing  let  me  observe,  before 
I  conclude,  that  the  Evaugelical  people 
■would  form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  aud 
would  give  them  a  more  hearty  sympathy, 
if  we  could  point  out  deeds  perpetrated  on  tlio 
ground  of  the  love  which  unitesus  in  Christ. 
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THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  COUNTERACTraG  MODERN 
INFIDELITY.* 

By  the  Eev.  THEODORE  CIIKISXLIEB,  D.D., 
Prorcsfoi-  of  Theology,  aud  Chaplain  in  Ihe  Untverellj  of  Bonn,  Prnssln. 


The  (|iiPstion  as  to  the  beat  methods  of 
conntenLctiiig  modem  infidelity  ia  so  iride 
a  one — whether  we  consider  it  in  a  scien- 
tific, a  liiBtorical,  or  a  priictical  and  moral 
ligiit — that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for 
ns  to  confine  ourselves  in  its  treatment  t« 
two  points  of  view.  First,  then,  we  would  in- 
dicate the  chief  scientific  positions  in  which 
attack  and  defense  can  be  most  snccessf  ally 
luaintainetl — especially  drawiug  attention 
to  those  points  in  the  great  struggle  which 
have  hitherto  been  overlooked ;  and  second, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  sketch  out  the  practi- 
cal tasks  imposed  npou  na  as  members  or 
teachera  of  a  Christian  community,  as  well 
as  on  the  Chnroh  of  Christ  at  large,  in  the 
great  battle  against  the  unbelief  of  onr  day. 
All  qneatious  of  detail  we  Trill  leave  to  free 
discnssion. 

We  Germans  are  notorious  for  makiug 
long  introdnetious,  but  to-day  —  notwith- 
standing  all  that  might  with  advantage  be 
said  —  I  prefer  to  omit  preliminaries  alto- 
gether. I  will  not,  therefore,  st«p  to  give 
an  exact  limitation  or  definition  of  the  term 
"modern  infidelity,"  althongh  this  notion 
haa  not  everywhere  quite  tlie  same  extent; 
as  e.  g.,  in  Sngland,  some  opinions  are  called 
rationalistic,  whicii  in  Germany  would  hard- 
ly be  ao  designated.  I  hope,  however,  to  es- 
presa  the  view  common  to  us  all,  when  I  say 
that  wo  comprise  nnder  the  name  of  "  infi- 
del" all  those  tendencies  and  systems  which 
militate  against  the  Biblical  and  Christian 
view  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  which  do 
*  [ThtB  essay  lai  exceeds  the  length  of  other  papers 
In  the  volume :  but  the  editor  waa  nnivllllng  to  uae 
the  liberty  of  abridging  it  for  the  Bake  of  giilnlns 
space.  It  Is  an  able  and  elnborate  defense  of  Cbrls- 
tihuity,  nnd  nm^e  a  deep  and  lasting  impreseion. 
It  was  delivered  twice  (llrst  In  p.irt  in  Aesodstlon 
Hall,  and  then,  by  reqneet,  in  Ml  in  the  Hadifon 
Bqnnre  PreBbjtertan  Charch),  with  nnnsnnl  fresh- 
ness, energy,  and  modest  self-assurance,  to  crowdud 
and  Intelligent  audiences,  which  listened  to  It  with 
delight,  and  with  a  growing  conviction  that  Christian- 
ity had  nothing  whatever  to  (ear  from  Its  nsaaihii 
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not  eonaider  Holy  Scripture  ns  an  authentic 
record  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  which  in 
theory  or  in  practice  refnse  to  acknowledge 
the  central  doctrine  of  onr  faith,  viz.,  the 
salvation  that  has  appeared  in  Christ.  The 
term  modem  infidelity,  then,  would  desig- 
nate the  same  tendencies  and  schools  of 
thonght  as  they  apjiear  at  the  present  day, 
i.  e.,  armed  with  weapons  furnished  them  by 
the  philosophy,  the  historical  criticism,  and 
the  natural  science  of  our  times. 

Finally,  we  pass  by  the  various  schools  of 
unbelief  with  their  specific  principles,  such 
as  Pantheism,  Bationalism,  etc.,  since  the 
more  important  of  them  will  he  separately 
treated  of  to-day ;  and  we  merely  glance  at 
the  different  forms  practically  assumed  by 
modern  unbeliet  Among  these  forms  we 
see  every  possible  gradation  of  departure 
from  Christian  truth,  ranging  from  the  in- 
differentiem  which  Btill  admits  of  a  nominal 
connection  with  the  Church,  to  a  fanatical 
and  aggressive  hatred  of  all  that  belongs  to 
it;  from  a  POato's  tone  of  haughty  despite, 
to  blasphemous  mockery ;  or  from  the  learn- 
ed investigator  and  critic,  who  with  im- 
mense dUigence  and  acutoness  endeavors  to 
reduce  all  the  Divine  elements  in  Scripture 
to  mere  natural  phenomena  produced  by  hu- 
man historical  i^euciea,  down  to  the  shal- 
low journalist,  who  ia  f^n  to  widen  his  cir- 
cle of  readers  by  piquant  mockery  of  all 
"  orthodoxy  "  and  "  methodism."  Essential- 
ly the  same  tendency  of  thought  is  repre- 
sented by  that  critic  who,  aa  the  result  of 
the  long  conflict,  would  have  us  substitute 
the  new  Mth  (by  Messrs.  Leasing  and  Dar- 
win) for  the  old  faith,  but  who,  forsooth,  ar- 
dently desires  to  see  the  old  order  of  society 
preserved  at  least  nntil  his  eyes  are  closed, 
as  well  as  by  those  fimatical  enemies  of  the 
present  social  order,  who  already  anticipate 
the  logical  results  of  the  "now  belief,"!,  e., 
ft  chaos  formed  by  the  destruction  of  socie- 
ty's present  frame-work,  of  all  the  ideal  ele- 
ments of  life,  even  of  the  worship  of  art-he- 
roes still  left  to  us  by  Strauss,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  gospel  of  thcfiesli  wliitli  shall 
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teacli  mau  to  caltivate  nanglit  but  tlie  pal- 
pable and  Eeusuous. 

If,  in  view  of  these  increasingly  radiciil 
nQd  threatening  attacks,  we  inquire  a^er 
tJie  best  methods  of  repnlse,  we  thereby  in- 
dicate that  there  are  various  methods  of  dif- 
fering value.  The  defense  mnst,  of  conrse, 
vary  in  its  method,  on  the  one  hand,  nocord- 
iiig  ti>  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  unbelief, 
the  causes  of  its  origin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  conducts  its  assaults  against  our 
faith ;  on  the  otiier  hand,  according  to  the 
positioa  which  we  desire  to  defend.  But 
we  may  safely  say  that  there  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  certain  recognized  and  well- 
defined  lines  and  masims  of  defense,  though 
differing  much  from  one  another  in.  value, 

A  thoroughly  wrong  method — one  which 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  has  not,  sad  to  say,  always  been 
used  by  the  Roman  Church  only — is  the  sup- 
pression of  opposition  against  certain  dog- 
mas by  physical  force,  or  by  merely  appeal- 
ing to  the  outward  authority  of  tho  Church. 
In  the  same  way  we  reject — and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  this — as  unevangel- 
ical,  unfruitful,  and  productive  of  confusion, 
the  cognate  tendency  shown  by  the  extreme 
ecclesiastical  party  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
who  would  oppose  the  unbridled  independ- 
ence and  subjective  arhltrariness  of  the  crit- 
icism of  OUT  day  by  an  overstrained  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  the  priestly  office,  and  would 
endeavor  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  prev- 
alence of  free  investigation  and  spontaneous 
appropriation  of  troth  by  laying  an  exag- 
gerated stress  upon  the  sactamentjtl  actions 
of  the  Church,  which  the  most  advanced  of 
them  are  already  beginning  to  make  into 
sacrificial  rites.  These  theories  and  tenden- 
cies we  reject;  for  a  knowledge  or  appro- 
priation of  saving  grace  communicated  oth- 
erwise than  by  moral  (not  magical)  means 
is  opposed  no  less  to  Scripture  than  to  the 
spii'it  of  our  age ! 

The  trust  that  sustains  ns  in  this  tremen- 
dous struggle,  waged  not  with  men  alone, 
but  with  all  the  powei-s  of  darkness,  must 
not  he  founded  oit  ourselves,  nor  on  other 
weak  men  ;  not  on  any  outward  assistance 
from  tho  state,  nor  on  forms  and  ceremonies 
(for  "  cursed  is  the  man  that  maketh  flesh  his 
arm,"  Jer.  xviL,  5) ;  but  on  the  Lord  himself, 
who  sits  esaltcd  at  his  Father's  right  hand, 
as  Rater  over  all,  even  the  ii^ng  of  his 
enemies.  His  presence  is  not  bound  to  out- 
ward forms  or  traditions.  He  is  the  Spirit 
(3  Cor.  iii.,  IT),  and  fLvm  him  proceeds  the 
Spirit  of  trutii.  To  this  his  Spirit  we  must 
in  the  last  resort  leave  the  work  of  convin- 
cing men's  hearts  and  minds  of  the  truth  of 
Christian  Eevelation,  without  sparing  them 
the  trouble  of  free  investigation  or  of  a  con- 
scientious decision  and  self-resolve.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles,  onr  human 
task  iu  the  battle  against  mibelief  can  bu 


no  other  than  to  overcome  the  opponent  by 
moral  aud  spiritual  means.  Firat  of  all,  that 
is,  by  an  earnest,  spiritually  vigorous  testi- 
mony for  Christ ;  next,  by  a  truly  scientific 
delineation  of  Christian  belief,  as  a  view  of 
the  world  and  of  God,  wliich  is  strictly  co- 
herent and  corroborated  by  history  aud  con- 
science, while  at  the  same  time  openly  ac- 
knowledging all  its  diffionlties  and  obscuri- 
ties ;  and  last,  by  a  practical  demonstration 
of  its  truth  iu  Cliiistian  living  aud  suffering, 
"■-"ing  this  fundamental  rule  iu  view, 
the  otlier  hand,  see  unbelief  present 
iLsdii  TO  ns  socially  in  different  shapes,  ei- 
ther isolated  in  individuals,  or  systematical- 
ly formulated  in  scientific  schools,  or  prac- 
tically carried  out  by  the  press,  clnbs,  un- 
ions, etc.,  aud  forming  a  threatening  power 
in  otir  social  life.  Tluis  our  subject  natn- 
raJly  divides  into  three  heads :  How  may  we 
best  counteract  Infidelity— I.  In  individu- 
als! II.  In  scientific  syst«n)sf  HI.  As  a 
social  power,  practically  extending  its  influ- 
jnce  thronghont  wide  circles  T 

I.  IXFIDELITY  IS  ISOLATED  INDIVIDUALS. 

Under  this  head  we  will  only  give  a  few 
suggestions,  iu  order  to  have  more  room  for 
the  other  parts. 

The  following  treatment  seems  to  me  the 
wisest;  First,  we  must  endeavor  to  obtain 
for  ourselves  (and  mostly  for  the  individuals 
in  question,  too)  a  clear  idea  of  the  special 
causes  from  which  their  nnbelief  has  origi- 
nated. These  maybe  of  very  varied  charao- 
tcr.  They  may  consist  in  received  tradition, 
in  discoveries  of  modem  science,  iu  political 
or  social  phenomena.  Often  unbelief  results 
almost  as  a  natural  necessity  ih>m  the  whole 
spiritual  and  moral  atmosphere  of  a  man's 
surroundings.  Let  us  put  ourselves  iu  the 
place  of  such  individuals,  and  not  forget  (as 
is,  alas !  too  often  done)  the  share  of  blame 
which  frequently  attaches  to  the  Church 
herself,  by  reason  of  her  neglect  to  care  for 
souls,  her  inward  nakedness,  her  fruitless 
bickerings  about  trifles,  her  narrow-minded 
party-spirit,  all  of  which  constantly  do  an 
infinity  of  mischief  by  alienating  from  her 
the  hearts  of  thousands.  Such  thoughts 
will  produce  iu  us  true  hnmility  and  hearty 
synipatliy  with  the  inward  misery  of  those 
who  are  far  from  God — feelings  without 
which  wo  shall  never  be  able  to  gain  tlieir 
confidence,  nor  to  lead  them  to  sea  tho  in- 
nermost causes  of  their  unbelief  in  certain 
moral  failings. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  onr  Lord  classes 
nnbelief  with  liardness  of  heart  ("He  up- 
braided them  with  their  nnbelief  and  hard- 
ness ofheart,"M8rksvi.,14;  cf.  Lnkexxiv., 
25).  In  the  first  aud  last  resort,  all  unbe- 
lief springs,  not  from  the  hardness  and  in- 
comprehensibility which  the  faith  x>ossesses 
for  the  understanding,  hnt  from  the  liard- 
ness and  [lervevsepess  of  the  nutiiral  heart 
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of  man,  wliitb  ivill  not  bnw  to  tlie  miglity 
iiiid  solemu  truth  of  Divine  Kevelatiou. 
This  peryerseuess  is  a  strange 
tliB  one  baud,  of  cowardice,  wlien  a 
not  the  courage  to  let  his  inward  failings  be 
uncovered  in  all  their  nakedness, 
to  enlarge  his  own  narrow  views  according 
to  the  great  ways  and  deeds  of  God,  but 
wonid  faiu  inake  these  fit  to  the  measure 
of  his  own  small  ideas  ;*  aud  thus,  ou  the 
other  hand,  of  OTetweening  self-confidence, 
when  the  same  man  thiuhs  far  too  highly 
of  human  knowledge  and  accomplialunents, 
and  far  too  little  of  God's  mighty  and  holy 
government — when  he  would  attain  to  ev- 
ery thing  by  means  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  power — in  a  word,  when  man  would 
fur  tather  help  himself  than  let  himself  bo 
helped  by  God,  and  thankfully  accept  the 
redemption  brought  by  Jesus  Christ.  In 
truth,  this  is  the  material  principle  whioli 
divides  all  nnhelief  and  false  belief  tofo  aelo 
troxa  true  belief:  on  the  one  hand,  there  is 
self-help;  on  the  other,  Qod'a  help.  The 
pride  of  the  philosophical  critic,  jnst  as  much 
as  that  of  the  natural  ecieutiat,  is  always 
striving  to  substitute  human  aetlvity  and 
spontaneity  for  human  receptiveness  before 
God.  Instead  of  Soli  Jko,  its  motto  la  Soli 
komiai  gloria  ! 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  these  general 
inward  causes  of  unbelief  come  the  positive- 
ly eaitliy  inclinations  of  the  hnman  heart, 
its  pronenees  to  satisfaction  in  this  world, 
a  tendency  which  is  seductively  enconraged 
by  the  present  materialistio  denial  of  anoth- 
er life ;  or,  to  put  it  plainly  in  a  word,  the 
[lower  of  the  dollar.  This  is  a  far  greater 
iiinderance  to  true  belief  than  all  the  writ- 
inga  of  philosophers  ojid  critics  put  together: 
this  worship  of  Muuimon  it  is  that  causes  a 
deep  aud  wide-spi'ead  disafieotion  against 
all  ethical  aud  epiritaal  tmth,  and  a  per- 
version of  the  moral  judgmeDt,agaiuat  which 
all  mere  logical  reasoning  is  of  no  avail. 
The  causes  of  unbelief  really  lie  in  the  heart 
and  will.  However  strong  outward  influ- 
ences may  l>6,  in  divine  things  no  one  errs 
entirely  without  his  own  fault. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  most  effect- 
ual method  of  opposing  unbelief  in  individ- 
uals is  that  which  we  may  term  the  ethico- 
psychological  or  isagogic  method ;  that  is, 
the  method  which  leads  inward  to  the  heart 


of  those  addressed.     Let  ni 


explain  myself. 

First  of  all,  \ve  should  endeavor  to  lead 
onr  brother  to  a  clear  and  sober  recognition 
of  the  inward  causes  and  the  effects  of  his 
nnhelief  on  Lis  own  moral  development; 
this,  however,  not  as  inquisitors,  but  with 
hearty  and  humble  sympathy,     "Reflect," 

'  "Anlmne  ad  ampliCudlnsni  my^teriomia  pro  nio- 
dnlo  eao  dilstetnr,  udh  materia  sd  anguetlaa  snlml 
conatrliiganlar."— Fbasois  Ittoo.i,  De  Atigmeiit.  Sei- 


let  US  say  to  him,  "on  the  first  begiuniug 
of  jour  doubts.  From  what  region  did  they 
come  f  Is  not,  perhaps,  your  present  creed 
merely  tlie  theology  of  the  natural  heart  ? 
And  can  you  say  that  this  unbelief  has  been 
area]  blessing  for  your  inner  life  T  Does  its 
increase  denote  a  true  moral  progress,  mod- 
eration in  happiness,  comfort  aud  support 
iumisfortnneT  Oh,  give  a  true  and  upright 
account  of  all  this,  not  to  me,  but  to  your- 
self and  God !" 

Later  on  we  should  show  m  how  false  a 
manner  the  donbter  usually  examines  the 
Divine  origin  aud  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
faith.  As  a  rule,  he  makes  the  convenient 
demand  first  to  be  convinced  by  scientifie- 
aUy  exact  arguments  of  the  tmth  of  Chris- 
tian revelation  before  he  will  accept  it.  He 
will  first  know,  and  then  beltevo.  But  this 
way  can  not  bring  Jiim  to  his  goal.  We 
must  show  the  fundaraentjil  error  of  this  de- 
maud,  which  consists  in  a  confusion  between 
the  regiou  of  morals  and  religion  aud  that 
of  mathematical  science.  Spiritual  truths 
should  not  and  can  not  be  mathematically 
demonstrated.  First  they  must  be  appre- 
hended by  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
they  will  then  prove  themselves  to  the  un- 
derstanding as  divinely  true  and  necessary. 
Were  iaith  a  mere  matter  of  demonstration, 
it  wonld  cease  to  be  faith,  i.  e.,  a  moral  act 
consisting  in  a  trustful  yielding  np  of  self 
tathatwhichasyet  weBcenot(Heb.  xL,  1). 

Further,  we  shonld  go  ou  to  show  that 
faith  and  knowledge,  far  from  being  oj*- 
posed,  naturally  supplement  each  other,  and 
that  true  faith  is  the  source  of  the  deepest 
and  highest  knowledge.  All  learning  is  nec- 
essarily preceded  by  a  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  teacher ;  and  this  prelimina- 
ry submission  of  the  inteUectnal  and  critic- 
ul  fiicnltiesto  the  truth  of  Revelation  brings 
light  into  the  soul,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  healthy,  sober,  and  clear  views  as  to 
God,  onr  own  being  and  condition,  sin  and 
its  cure,  and  our  final  destiny,  Tlius  faith, 
i.  e.,  the  intrusting  ourselves  to  the  light  of 
Divine  Revelation,  leads  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  exalted  truth ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
beginning  of  it. 

If  tliis  way  to  knowledge  seem  hard  to 
you,  ask  yourseK  whether  the  Christian  faith 
does  not  eorrespond  to  aud  supply  the  deep- 
est needs  of  the  human  iicart.  And  this  Is 
another  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
unbelievers.  The  question  turns  upon  the 
recognition  of  evil  in  ourselves.  For  the 
whole  struggle  between  belief  and  unbelief, 
as  has  truly  been  said,'  Is  but  the  conflict 
between  those  who  treat  sin  as  a  light  mat- 
ter and  those  who  are  heavily  oppressed  by 
it  until  they  come  to  Him  who  takes  their 
burden  away  and  lays  His  light  yoke  upon 

-  a.  A.  Peip,  "Daa  Creilo  der  KIrcbe  imd  dlelnlel- 
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them.  Do  you  glory  in  yonr  upright  moral 
lifet  Have  you,  then,  ever  turued  the  whole 
energy  of  your  moral  conscionsness  inward 
in  a  strict  aelf-examination  1  Even  a  great 
thinker  like  Kaut  ouce  thongLtfnUy  paused 
before  the  universal  and  unq^nestionable  fact 
of  a  "  radical  evil "  within  ns.  And 
tight  man  can  help  doing  the  same 
the  depth  of  this  conviction  depends  upon 
the  staudard  which  a  man  applies  to  him- 
self, upon  the  idea  ivhich  he  has  formed  of 
liis  aim  aud  destiny.  Are  you  not,  per- 
chance, in  the  habit  of  comparing  yonrselvea 
with  other  Mten,  who  are  at  best  but  imper- 
fect t  In  so  doing,  you  degrade  yonr  own 
dignity  as  one  created  in  the  imago  of  God ! 
Your  destiny  is  the  highest  imaginable — 
higher  than  ever  philosopher  or  poet  placed 
it.  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  also  am  holy."  "  T 
ye  perfect,  even  aa  yonr  Father  in  LeaVi 
is  perfect."  Does  not  a  presentiment  of  this 
immeasarablo  destiny  live  in  your  soul  too  T 
and  have  you  not  the  irrepressible  feeling, 
that  to  be  truly  free,  happy,  acceptable  to 
God,  and  like  him,  you  must  be  free  from  all 
sinf 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  strictest  mor- 
alists, such  as  Kant,  confess  that  no  natural 
power  can  suffice  for  this ;  that  even  with 
the  greatest  moral  energy  in  wrestling  with 
evil  yonr  morality  remains  fnll  of  defects, 
and  therefbre  your  owu  exertions  can  not 
satisfy  the  wants  of  yonr  heart.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  person  of  Christ  you 
see  a  moral  grandeur,  in  which  healthy  eyes, 
at  least,  have  been  able  to  discover  no  blem- 
ish ;  an  ideal  of  perfection  respecting  which 
even  rationalistic  critics  have  confessed  tbat 
all  human  standards  vanish  before  it.  What, 
in  view  of  this,  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
conclude  that  yon,  poor,  fettered,  but  strug- 
gling spirit  —  unable  to  free  yourself,  yet 
destined,  to  the  highest  Good — must,  to  at- 
tain your  destiny,  enter  into  a  personal  and 
liviug  communion  with  the  only  perfect  One 
who  haa  appeared  in  the  history  of  onr  race 
— with  Jesns  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  aud 
Man,  the  Sin-destroyer  aud  Kodeemer  of  the 
world  f  And  this  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  onr  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life! 
We  believe  that  the  free  grace  aud  mercy  of 
God  has  come  to  the  help  of  poor  man,  vain- 
ly Htrnggling  to  free  himself  fi'om  sin  and 
evil ;  and  this  great  and  all-sufficieut  Divine 
Help  is  Christ  Jesus. 

If  yon  still  wish  to  be  yonr  own  saviour, 
beware  lest  yon  fall  int«  a  delusion  as  to 
the  fatal  power  of  the  evil  which  is  in  you 
and  ite  conquest.  Such  delusions  may  flat- 
ter our  human  pride,  but  are  belied  by  the 
aetual  experience  of  bU  straightforward  meu. 
But  the  hand  of  the  Diviue  Bedeemer  has 
long  been  knocking  at  the  door  of  yonr  heart, 
in  answer  to  all  its  anxious  questionings  and  \ 
coniplwnts,  and  if  you  now  grasp  this  baud 
and  intrust  yourself  to  tbo  guidance  of  the 


highest  and  purest  Light  that  ever  shone  in 
this  world,  to  the  God  of  holiness  and  his 
saving  grace  in  Christ,  then  this  act  of  faith 
will  be  your  greatest  moral  achievement :  it 
will  be  in  you  a  root  of  all  the  goodness  and 
greatness  attainable  by  man ;  you  will  re- 
ceive with  this  act  the  Christian  assurance 
of  the  Divine  truth  aud  immutability  of 
your  faith,  because  it  substantially  approves 
itself  to  your  conscience  in  the  "  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

These,  in  short,  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  "isagogic"  method  of  treating  unbelief 
in  individuals,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best 
and  most  effective,  because  the  most  trench- 
ant and  impressive.  Of  course,  however,  it 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  measure  of 
education  which  the  individual  has  enjoyed, 
and  especi.illy  according  to  his  moral  condi- 
The  surest  way  to  awaken  a  response 
other's  breast  is  the  personal  testimo- 
ny of  grace  received,  which  can  throw  itself 
ipiritual  experience  into  the  scale, 
and  stand  surety  for  the  truth  of  Christ's 
salvation.  Another  very  important  point, 
especially  with  scientifically  directed  minds, 

to  show  them  that,  with  their  transpo- 
sition of  the  relation  between  faith  and 
knowledge,  tbey  will  never  escape  riddles, 
and  must,  nolens  voJeni,  accept  many  things 
which  are  utterly  without  proof,  or  even 
absolutely  iuesplicable.  Ay,  we  may  go  so 
far  as  to  say  tJiat,  without  the  facts  of  Bib- 
lical revelation,  the  enigmas  of  our  esist- 
the  world,  the  Church,  aud  history,  are 
increased  tenfold.  This  iudicatea  to  us  the 
.eak  point  of 

II.  The  SciESTiFic  Systems  of  Ukbblief. 
These,  nowadays,  conduct  themselves  more 
than  ever  as  if  they  represented  science  ^r 
excellence.  They  will  hear  of  none  but  eci- 
itillc  argnmeuts,  and  so  against  them  none 
it  a  strictly  scientific  procedure  can  avail- 
From  the  very  beginning  the  Church  did 
shnuk  from  this  struggle  aud  by  meint 
t  she  consfintly  ittained  a  clexrer  con 
of  the  substantial  elements  of 
beliet  Apology  was  the  mother 
ticil  science  However  greit  the 
liarm  miy  be  whiih  is  done  to  whole  gen 
orations  by  the  svstems  of  unbelief  yet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  earnest 
and  honorable  contest  with  scientific  oppo- 
nents has,  in  the  end,  always  enriched  the 
Church's  store  of  truth,  brought  to  light 
lew  weapons  from  her  inexhaustible  arse- 
lal,  and  demonstrated  anew  the  steadfast^ 
less  of  the  foundafjons  of  our  faith.  "For- 
ward!" then,  must  be  our  motto,  as  against 
modem  unbelieving  science  too.  The  hot- 
ter the  battle,  the  more  gainful  its  issue ! 

to  the  question  as  to  the  best 
scientific  methods  of  defense,  I  pass  by  all 
matters  of  detail  (wliich  will  be  separately 
treated  of  in  our  conferences),  and  will  now 
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eudeavoi'  to  ilelineato  the  fundamental  po- 
sitionB  wLieh  we  mast  take  up,  in  order 
successfully  to  defend  our  faith,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  expose  clearly  the  scientific  and 
practical  iveaknesa  of  the  opposing  systems. 
The  lirst  question  is:  How  far  does  the 
gronnd  extend  which  must  under  all  eir- 
comstanoes  he  defended  t  Wliicli  are  the 
aliiiolutely  indispensable  articles  of  our  Prot- 
estant Christian  faith?  This  brings  us  to  a 
point  that  is  most  important  for  our  subject, 
and  which  it  should  be  the  ebief  business  of 
out  dogmatic  theology  to  settle :  I  mean,  the 
clear  defiuttion  and  limitation  of  the  essen- 
tial audfiindamental  articles  of  our  faitb,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  less  im- 
portant and  may  be  left  to  the  free  judg- 
ment of  eacb  individual  Christian.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  task,  onr  science  of  defense 
must  learn  to  treat  niiaor  points  as  such. 
He  who  defends  too  much,  and  represents 
doubtful  things  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  believed,  will  no  more  snocepd  than  he 
who  defends  too  little,  i.  e.,  mere  rational 
truths,  instead  of  the  heart  of  Christian  be- 
lief. What  is,  then,  the  chief  object  of  our 
defense  as  distinguished  from  others  J  Let 
me  explain  myself  by  means  of  an  lllustra- 

In  every  considerable  fortress  there  is  a 
centra!  bulwark  or  citadel,  with  varions 
bastions,  trenches,  etc.,  the  close  connection 
of  whicli  forms  the  strength  of  tbis  ceuti'e. 
Farther  ont  there  la  the  enceirtte,  Inclosing 
town  and  fortresB  with  its  moat ;  but  the 
largest  circle  of  all  is  formed  by  the  outside 
forts,  which  hinder  tlie  enemy  from  approach- 
ing too  near  the  walls.  Onr  Christian  Jaith 
is  a  fortress,  strong  as  a  rock,  with  just  such 
defenses.  The  central  position,  or  citadel, 
is — aa  all  believing  theologians  have  long 
agreed — the  redemption  and  atonement  ac- 
complished by  Jesus  Clirist.  Union  of  man 
with  Crod  through  this  Mediator  is  tho  end 
and  aim  of  all  Revelation.  This  central 
dogma  of  tUe  atonement  requires  certain 
presuppositions  and  certain  consequences — 
ill  respect  both  of  God  and  man — which  are 
absolutely  indispensable  if  it  is  to  stand  Urm. 
.  The  presuppo»tiona  are  these :  our  natu- 
rally lost  condition  by  reason  of  sin,  not- 
withstandiog  the  image  of  God  onginally 
implanted  in  man;  and  the  saving  will  of 
God,  caused  by  bis  mercifnl  love,  which  car- 
ried out  the  atouement  by  means  of  the  God- 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Cnicttied  and  Bisen, 
and  thus  crowned  his  revelation  to  the  world 
by  manifesting  himself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  The  consequences  ore :  the  ap- 
propriation of  tbis  work  by  the  individual, 
objectively,  through  the  divinely  appointed 
means  furnished  by  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Church,  i.  e.,  the  Word  and  the 
visible  signs  and  seals  of  grace;  subjective- 
ly, throngh  repentance  and  justifying  faith; 
and,  iinally,  the  perfection  of  our  salvation 


in  the  resnrrection,  last  judgment,  and  eter- 
nal life,  when  the  new  creation  of  grace,  or 
tho  ravages  of  sin  in  the  heart,  shall  he 
made  outwardly  manifest. 

These  are,  aa  it  were,  the  bastions  of  tho 
centre  in  back  and  front,  the  properly  so- 
called  fundamental  truths,  a  strong  chain, 
in  which  no  link  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
hence  the  chief  object  to  be  defended.  The 
enceinfewithitsmoat  is  the  doctrine  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  record  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, inexplicable  if  assumed  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  merely  bnman  anthers,  and  hence 
both  hnman  and  Divine,  surrounding  with 
the  benignant  iufluence  of  its  living  waters 
the  citadel  and  towii  of  our  faith — i  «.,  our 
Protestant  Church— aud  making  it  a  united 
fortress. 

Tho  remainiug  points,  snob  as  the  varions 
confessional  details — e.  g.,  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  relation  of  Divine 
grace  to  human  freedom,  and  a  hundred  other 
things— may  be  left  for  decision  to  a  truly 
Christian  exegesis,  historical  investigation, 
aad  philosophical  speculation,  as  long  as 
the  central  troth  of  the  God-man  and  his 
work,  or  the  eoli  Deo  gloria,  is  left  untouch- 
ed. These  form,  as  it  were,  the  outer  forts, 
which  should  not,  indeed,  be  given  up  pre- 
maturely, but  from  which  a  wise  combatant 
wOl,  in  case  of  need,  withdraw  to  the  cen- 
tre, in  order  not  to  exhaust  his  strength, 
bat  to  defend  this  more  secnrely.  The  for- 
tress is  not  conquered  though  one  of  the 
outposts  should  fall  into  theenemy'shauds; 
nor,  indeed,  should  even  one  of  bis  missiles 
injure  a  stone  of  the  ene^nte. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  may  not  be  in  a  man's  power,  nor  his 
duty,  to  defend  many  outworks.  I  do  so 
myself;  and  merely  iusist  on  this,  that  a 
succesd'ul  defense  must  remain  conscious  of . 
the  difference  between  what  belongs  to  the 
circumference  and  to  the  centre,  and  may 
not  make  a  non-essential  article  of  faith  a 
condition  of  salvation.  The  true  method  is 
that  which  wUl  not  allow  a  grain  of  saving 
truth  to  escape  its  grasp,  which  gives  to 
faith  what  belongs  to  it,  but  also  does  not 
withhold  ftom  freedom  its  dne. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  chief 
groups  of  »nr  innumerable  adversaries,  and 
to  ask  after  tbe  best  and  most  effectual  line 
of  scientific  defense  as  against  each  one  of 
them.  We  immediately  see  that  our  citadel, 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  of  the  redemp- 
tion, is  undermined  and  attacked  chiefly  by 
philosophy,  the  encdmfa  by  historical  criti- 
cism, and  tbe  outworks — but,  in  fact,  the 
whole  as  well— by  our  modern  natural  sci- 

The  cliief  maxim  for  our  scientific  defense 
to  be  drown  from  tbe  above  is — without  in 
the  least  timidly  avoiding  matters  of  detail 
■ — at  once  to  reduce  all  isolated  controversies 
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t«  a  difference  iu  first  pviueiplea,  and  to  com- 
pare the  viewB  of  the  opponenta,  in  all  their 
cauBeqaenceSjiritli  those  of  n  Biblical  Chris- 
tisBity.  This  n-ill  inYariaWy  teanlt  in  an 
idea  of  God,  and  a  conception  of  evil  difter- 
ing  from  that  of  the  Bilile.  A  distorted  con- 
ception  of  God  lies  at  the  root,  not  otily  of 
the  pantheistic  and  naturalistic  systems,  but 
also  of  the  attacks  on  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity.  And  an  un- 
bihlical  conception  of  siu  aud  its  conse- 
([uenoes  it  is  n-hich  forms  the  fundamental 
assnmption  of  the  attacks  on  the  Christiao 
doctrine  of  redemption  and  atooemeut,  as 
well  as  on  the  Biblical  anthropology. 

These  tnming-poiuts  mnst  decide  the  fate 
of  the  battle,  and  here  we  should  take  our 
ataud.  And  first  we  shonld  nse  the  broad 
shield  of  the  united  and  entire  Christian 
view  of  the  world;  then  with  tlie  sword  at- 
tack the  opponent's  position,  and  fearlessly 
expose  his  weak  and  vulnerable  points. 

Thns  we  take  onr  stand  against — 

1.  UiidirUtian  pkiloeopkg,  by  demonstra- 
ting the  inner  logical  couseiiuence  and  uni- 
ty, the  harmony  and  symmetrical  beauty  of 
the  Cliristian  doctnual  system ;  the  wisely 
planned  and  holy  progress  of  the  Divine 
Revelation,  fkim  the  first  creation  to  the 
restoration  of  all  things.  How  sublime  and  | 
yet  how  dmply  compi-eliensible,  how  anited  ; 
to  the  deepest  needs  of  our  Iioaits,  are  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture, as  compared  witli  tlie  abstract,  arti- 
ficially twisted,  incomprehensible,  modei'ii 
philosophical  conceptions  of  God,  which 
leave  the  heart  entirely  cold!  At  the  same 
time,  it  sbonld  be  shown — and  this  I  would 
nrgently  recommend  to  the  notice  of  apol- 
ogists— bow  the  isolated  elements  of  tmtli 
contained  in  the  uon-Bihlicnl  conceptions 
of  God  converge  in  the  Biblical  doctrine,  as 
in  ft  focus,  and  how  in  the  latter  alone  God 
appears  as  the  All-perfect,  in  whom  the  idea 
of  the  Absolute  is  realized,  while  In  the  for- 
mer there  is  always  an  important  element 
wanting,  either  spirituality  (as  in  Material- 
ism), or  self-conscionsness  (as  in  Pantheism), 
or  the  living,  omnipresent  activity  (as  iti 
Deism) :  all  of  them  elements  indispensable 
to  the  complete  conception  of  the  Absolute." 

In  all  this  our  position  will  be  a  safer  one, 
if  we  lean  more  upon  the  fnndamental  ideas 
contained  in  Scripture  than  upon  terms  from 
the  dogmatic  schools.  This  is  especially 
trne  with  reference  to  the  point  which  phi- 
losophers delight  to  attack— the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Let  us  at  once  con- 
fess that  the  expression  tlu'ee  persons  (which 
is  not  Biblical)  may  cause  misunderstand- 
ings, since  it  is  so  easily  confounded  with 

•  Ct  the  detnlls  ot  this  argnmcBt  in  Ibe  anthor'e 
work,  "ModerDe  Zweifel  am  CbrtstUchen  GlaubflD" 
Od  tilULon,  BoHD.  1810),  pp.  iiaT-248  [soon  to  be  pnb- 
lisbea  In  Euglith  by  Messrs.  Cluik,  ot  Edinbiirsh). 


three  individuals;  as  St.  Augustine  himself 
has  remarked,  "  tres  persoute,  si  ita  dieeudie 
sunt;"  and,  moreover,  that  the  expression 
Trinitg  is  bat  an  attempt  at  a  short  -des- 
ignation of  a  mysterj-j  for  the  clear  concep- 
tion and  designation  of  which  in  this  life 
neither  intellect  nor  language  wOl  ever  he 
adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  let 
us  show  how  iu  the  tvinne  personality  of 
God  is  contained  both  his  true  infinity  and 
the  possibility  of  his  self-impartment  in 
Revelation :  the  tiiie  bridge  between  God 
and  the  world.  For  in  this  doctrine  the 
unbending  conception  of  abstract  Monothe- 
ism has  obtained  vitality  throngh  the  idea 
of  a  Divine  Will  of  love.  Hence  this  doc- 
trine furnishes  a  preventive  against  the  dei- 
fication of  nature,  aiul  is  the  only  perfect 
bulwark  of  vital  Tlieism  in  the  idea  of  God 
as  the  highest  plenitude  of  life  aud  love, 
aud  it  is  only  philosophical  short-sighted- 
ness wliich  can  refuse  this  key  to  the  gi-eat 
world -enigma,  a  key  often  well  used  by 
many  a  great  philosopher.  Only  when  this 
gulf  between  the  Creator  and  the  created  is 
bridged  over  will  the  breach  between  man 
and  man  be  closed.  Here  only  have  we  a 
firm  ground  fin'  the  realization  of  the  idea 
of  humanity,  the  brotherly  unity  and  equal- 
ity of  all  men  ns  regards  origin  and  destiny. 
Tins  shows  the  immeasurable  importance  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  for  the 
world's  culture,*  a  doctrine  which  is  also 
remarkably  attested  by  the  history  of  hea- 
then roligions. 

Ne  less  firmly  and  deeply  founded  should 
our  position  in  these  days  be  with  regard 
to  the  defense  of  miracles.  Tlie  negation 
of  the  miraculous  proceeds  partly  ftom  a 
false  idea  of  Ood,  partly  from  an  incorrect, 
mechanical  conception  of  the  world ;  aud, 
we  may  add,  for  the  most  part  from  the  ar- 
bitrary assumption  that,  because  no  miracles 
happen  nowadays,  none  have  ever  happened. 
If  God  be,  as  we  Christians  believe,  a  fl«e, 
personal,  extra-mundane  Will,  whose  iufin- 
ence,  nevertheless,  is  omnipresent  through- 
out the  whole  creation,  then  the  approach 
to  every  point  of  this  creation  must  be  al- 
ways ox>en  to  him,  and  this  necessitates  the 
possibility  of  miracles.  Doubtless  the  cre- 
ated world  is  relatively  independent;  bnt 
can  the  laws  of  nature — which  only  act  by 
CiOd's  good  pleasure — form  a  barrier  for  him, 
when,  in  pursnauce  of  tlie  highest  moral 
aud  religious  ends,  it  is  his  will  to  use  ex- 
traordinary means  f  You  talk  of  a  "  breach 
of  the  laws  of  natnre."  But  first  of  all  tell 
me,  what  limit  is  there  to  the  intensification 
of  natural  forces  by  the  power  of  the  Divine 
WillT  And  does  not  the  product  of  the 
miracle  immediately  subject  itself  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  f     Yon  object  that 
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raii'acles  wonld  rend  the  ■world's  economy 
asunder.  Ay,  bnt  the  first  great  rent  in  tlio 
original  order  and  harmony  was  made  not 
by  God,  but  by  the  sin  of  man.  The  abnor- 
mal development  of  onr  freedom  can  not 
only  bear,  bnt  imperatively  demands  the  sal- 
utary interference  of  God  as  a  work  of  pity 
and  love.  Miracles,  therefore,  do  not  unnat- 
urally destroy  true  nature,  bat  supernata- 
rally  heal  distorted  nature.  Instead  of,  as 
formerly  was  customary,  neing  isolated  mir- 
acles as  apologetic  arguments,  we  should  as- 
sign to  each  miricle,  according  to  its  evi 
dent  dispensation  al  -um,  a  place  m  the  gn,at 
organic  plan  of  silvation,  the  liiiug  heart 
of  which  18  Chnst 

You  object,  fanallv  that  no  miricles  oc 
cur  at  the  preseit  dtj  But  cin  not  ind 
must  not  the  penods  of  the  Ctarch's  birth 
•and  of  its  growth  be  governed  by  somewhat 
different  laws!  Cast  a  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  modem  missions,  and  you  will  see 
bow,  at  this  very  day,  in  the  course  of  found- 
ing new  churches,  things  bappeu  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  Apostolic  times. 

Having  thus  shielded  the  Christian  belief 
in  God  and  his  personal  relation  to  the  world 
from  infidel  assaults,  let  ns  grasp  the  sword 
and  attack  the  weak  points  of  our  opponents, 
by  demonstrating  the  scientific  untenable- 
ness  of  their  principles.  Wliat  is  Atheism 
bnt  an  arbitrary  denial  of  the  universal  and 
immediate  certainty  of  the  existence  of  6o»i, 
a  certainty  necessarily  following  from  the 
conditioned  oharaefar  of  our  self-conscious- 
ness, which  we  feel  to  be  dependent 
absolutely  Higher  Being  ?  This  vi 
without  auy  deep  insight  into  the  nat 
the  factors  which  constitute  our  ow; 
eciousneas,  and  it  is  condemned  by  the  tact 
of  theimiversality  of  religion.  Whatisl' 
terialism  bnt  an  audacious  hypothesis, 
unsuccessfnl  attempt  to  explain  the  whole 
complex  of  onr  thought,  the  origin  of 
self-consciousness,  nay,  even  our  moral  ideas, 
as  a  product  of  sensuoas  perception  and  the 
action  of  matter !  Does  it  not — in  doing 
away  with  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  in- 
dividual responsibility — practically  destroy 
all  the  moral  elements  of  our  life,  and  render 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  progress 
jllnsory!  And  Pantheism,  too — tosay  noth- 
ing of  all  its  other  foibles--<loes  it  not  mani- 
festly move  in  a  logical  circle  so  soon  as  it 
endeavors  to  bring  the  principle  which  it 
presupposes  {whether  it  be  the  "substance" 
of  Spinoza,  or  the  "absolute  Idea"  of  He- 
gel) into  relation  with  the  world-matter  as 
its  causa  ^de»$  T  God  is  snpposed  ever  to 
be  evolving  the  world  from  himself,  and 
yet  He  is  only  realized  in  its  development. 
Where,  in  this  case,  is  the  ratio  mffldem  of  the 
reality  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  onr 
Belf-eonsciousness  t  and  where  is  there  an 
1  this  eternal,  aim- 


And  with  what  unnatural  limitations  of 
the  conceptions  of  God  do  we  meet  in  the 
case  of  Deism  and  Rationalism!  How  do 
they  deprive  God  of  his  true  vitality  and 
divinity,  just  as  much  as  they  do  the  world 
of  its  dependence  as  a  creature!  And  do 
not  these  systems — by  their  denial  of  a  spe- 
cial Divine  Providence — take  the  innermost 
nerve  out  of  all  moral  and  religious  action, 
and  remove  the  true  key  to  the  nuderstanrt- 
ing  of  the  world's  or  of  individaal  history? 
While  acknowledging  the  isolated  ele- 
ments of  truth  contained  in  these  systems, 
we  draw  the  general  conclusion,  that  by 
their  endeavors  naturally  to  explain  the 
world's  enigmas  they  only  multiply  them; 
and  that  they  expect  us  to  believe  things 
much  more  repngnant  to  reason  aud  con- 
science than  the  Scriptures  with  all  their 
miracles ;  e.  g.,  a  self-creative  world-matter ; 
the  origin  by  self-development  of  the  first 
organisms;  the  self  -  emancipation  of  man 
from  the  condition  of  an  ape,  etc.  He  who 
donbts  and  denies  where  he  ought  to  be- 
lieve win  often  have  to  believe  implicitly 
■where  critical  doubts  woidd  be  most  fitting ; 
as,  e,  jr.,  Strauss,  in  his  last  aud  most  radical 
work,  "The  Old  aud  the  New  Belief,"  ha.s 
found  himself  compelled  to  bow  to  the  most 
uncertain  hypotheses  of  modem  scientists. 

Finally,  we  may  embarrass  these  oppo- 
nents by  inquiring  as  to  the  positive  aud 
solid  resul  ts  of  their  speculations.  We  are 
very  far  from  wishing  to  deny  the  general 
merits  of  philosophy.  But,  we  ask,  where 
are  the  tangible  results  arrived  at  by  (he 
philosophy  which  is  hostile  to  Christianity, 
aud  which  alone  we  are  considering  here  ? 
Has  it  solved,  finally,  any  fundamental  ques- 
tion T  How  have  the  difibrent  systems  dur- 
ing their  various  chaiiges  straggled  with 
and  overthrown  one  another,  while  the  sim- 
ple Gospel  remains, "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yestorday,  to-day,  and  forever!"  Or  is  it 
possible  that  mere  phUosophical  speculation 
could  be  its  own  aim,  apart  fl^om  any  useful 
?  No;  every  science  which  is  not 
ad  pi-axia — ».  e.,  which  does  not  bear 
fruit  for  our  life  —  is  inwardly  unhealthy, 
longer  nourishes,  but  only  puff's  up 
the  spirit. 

And  what  is  the  present  condition  of  phi- 
losophy J    Since  the  systems  of  "  absolute 
Idealism  "  have  utterly  broken  down,  aud 
an  against  them  has  led  men  into 
the  slough  of  materialism,  philosophy  is  at 
a  loss.    The  one  party  loudly  cries  that  we 
must  retum  to  the  old  teacher,  Kant ;  oth- 
wearily  labor  to  arouse  some  interest  by 
xna  of  historical  reptesentations  of  past 
systems,  by  excursions  into  the  history  of 
literature,  or  into  the  natural  scientific  re- 
search of  the  day.     Others,  however — and 
these  it  is  who  most  attract  the  world's  at- 
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isliod  Tvorld  boiat  the  flag^r  rather  let  me 
way  the  distreaa-sigual — of  the  most  extreme 
Pesaimiam.  Sohopenhaner  sees  in  all  esiat- 
cnce  nothiug  hnt  misery  and  suffering,  and 
can  find  true  happiness  only  in  self-dissolu- 
tion into  an  abaolutely  empty  Nothing,  the 
Nirvana  of  the  BudiUiists.  And  Edward 
von  Hartmann,  who,  in  hia  rapidly  aold  hook 
on  the  "PhiloBopby  of  the  Unconscious"  (a 
hook  of  which  I  shall  certainly  not  deny 
that  it  has  some  real  meriba),  erfiibits  to  us 
tlie  workings  of  this  gi'oat  "Unoonseions" 
in  the  corporeal  and  apiritnal  world,  de- 
clares it  to  he  a  mistake  that  a  world  should 
ever  have  spmng  iuto  existence  at  all,  and 
even  an  inexcusable  crime  if  it  had  been 
created  hy  a  aelf-conscioua  God.  All  hope 
of  happiness  in  this  or  in  another  stage  of 
the  world's  history  is,  according  to  Hart- 
manu,  a  pure  illnaion;  before  us  stands  the 
Kenile  age  of  mankind,  in  -which,  after  all 
liope  has  died  away,  onr  race  "flnaUj  aban- 
dons all  claim  to  positive  happiness,  and 
inly  yearns  for  absolute  painlosaucas ;  for 
the  Nothing,  Nirvana." 

Thua  far  have  onr  most  recent  philoso- 
jihors  advanced.  On  the  tree  of  knowledge 
they  now  show  ns,  with  strange  aptitude, 
the  seductively  beautiful  and  variegated 
tints  of  antnmn,  tokens  of  despair  and  utter 
hopeleBsness,  which  with  ailent  eloquence 
once  more  proclaim,  "Vanity  of  vanities: 
all  is  vanity,"  Are  not  such  views,  I  boldly 
ask,  the  most  striking  proof  that  it  is  only 
that  which  Divine  Revelation  gives  and 
promises  to  man  which  makes  hia  life  worth 
living  t  Here,  again,  we  clearly  see  that 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  is,  in  the  last 
sort,  the  only  star-hanner  of  hope  amidst 
the  gloom  of  our  existeuco;  ay,  the  only 
protection  of  our  moral  dignity.  Boldty, 
my  Christian  friends,  let  ns  attack  our  op- 
ponents on  this  weak  point,  which  is  fitted 
more  than  any  other  to  discredit  unchris- 
tian philosophy  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  feel 
their  deeper  needs.  Let  us  show  the  world 
that  it  is  not  Christianity,  bnt  the  Anti- 
christian  philosophy  which  finally  degrades 
the  dignity  of  man ;  that  this  dignity  in  its 
fallness  fiouiishes  only  on  the  soil  of  Divine 
Hevelation,  that  it  is  only  possible  as  a  de- 
dnction  from  the  Christian  conception  of 
God,  and  only  to  be  realized  hy  tiie  Chria- 
tian  plan  of  salvation  ;  and  hence  that  any 
unbelieving  subtraction  fi'om  the  fundament- 
al Biblical  views  of  God  and  the  Divine  des- 
tiny of  man  muat  lead  to  an  idea  of  man 
and  the  mundane  process  which  moat  deep, 
ly  degrades  us  in  our  capacity  of  spiritual 
and  moral  heinga.  For  in  all  naturalistic 
and  pantheistic  systems  what  is  the  world' 
history  but  "the  Golgotha  of  the  Absolute 
.Spirit ;  the  fearfully  Uragio  alaughter-houso 
in  which  all  individual  life  and  happiness  is 
sacrificed  only  that  the  development  of  the 
universe  may  go  forward  undisturbed  "  (Hi 


3I),  and  the  philosophers  wlio  march  he- 
ind  may  be  able  to  mark  and  admire  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  "Idea"  through 
""heaia,  Antithesis,  and  Syutheais  I 

Vainly .  do  we  dream  of  man's  personal 
and  living  value,  and  nourish  a  living  hope ! 
And  inexorable  is  the  dilemma  which  we  see 
before  ns ;  either  to  receive  Him  who  says, 
"  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life," 
or,  rejecting  Him,  to  choose  our  portion  with 
those  other  spirits,  the  most  honest  of  whom 
must  needs  declare,  "I  am  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and— Death  1" 

For  the  scientific  defense  of  our  faith 
against — 

2.  DmtTttetive  Mstorical  eritieisni,  I  would 
recommend  the  following  measures  to  insure 
a  firm  position : 

Above  all,  do  not  let  us  place  unnecessary 
difficulties  in  our  own  way,  and  furnish  our 
adversaries  with  dangerous  weapons,  by  on 
exaggerated  theory  of  inspiration,  which  in 
its  equal  application  to  all  the  books  of  our 
present  Canon  can  be  justified  neither  by 
Scripture  nor  by  historical  evidence.  The 
very  limits  of  onr  Canon  are  not  an  ordi- 
nance of  Divine  right,  inasmuch  as  no  proph- 
et ever  declared  the  list  of  inspired  Old  Test- 
ament writings  closed  in  the  name  of  God; 
and  no  apostle  superintended  the  collection 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Bat  muat 
not  the  Spirit,  who  leadeth  into  all  truth, 
have  guided  those  ivho  had  to  decide  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  Canon,  in  order  to  insure 
the  genuine  tradition  of  saving  truth  to  the 
later  worlds  Aa  a  proof  with  what  correct 
judgment  they  acted,  we  should  adduce  the 
feet  of  the  atartling  difference  in  apirituali- 
ty  which  exists  between  canonical  and  apoc- 
ryphal, or,  indeed,  all  non-canonical  writ- 
ings, even  those  of  the  centuries  nest  after 
the  Apostolic  Age.  Herein  the  Canon  shows 
itself  to  be  a  unique  and  compact  whole. 

And  ftom  this  inner  spirit  of  these  writ- 
ings let  us  draw  the  chief  argnment  for  the 
inspiration  and  normative  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Protestant  Church  con- 
siders the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
he  the  chief  criterion  of  canonicity.  First 
of  all,  then,  we  defenders  should  regard 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  and  proceed  to 
show  how  they  form  a  compact  organism, 
although  the  different  authors  wrote  at  such 
long  intervals;  how  they  record  the  prog- 
ress of  Bevelation,  unfolding  step  hy  step, 
in  history,  doctrine,  and  prophecy,  the  Di- 
vine plan  of  salvation  from  the  world's  lie- 
ginning  to  its  end,  and  withal,  in  a  simply 
sententious  style,  pregnant  with  meaning; 
how  they  everywhere  breathe,  in  a  greater 
or  less  measure,  the  spirit  of  sacred  earnest- 
ness, and  all  tend  to  one  great  purpose — the 
honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
What  a  fullness  of  light  and  life  is  contain- 
ed in  them,  like  a  spring  flowing  throughout 
all  ages.     What  wondrous  all-sn£Eciency  for 
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every  need,  every  age,  and  every  stage  of 
knowledge;  how  infinitely  above  all  mere 
human  produets !  At  the  saine  time,  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  the  regenerating 
influences  of  the  Bible  in  the  caae  of  indi- 
viduals, aa  of  entire  nations,  to  the  eelf- 
.  manifestation  of  its  Divine  traths  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  reader  or  hear- 
er. How  eau  all  this  be  explained  without 
the  fact  of  inspiration  t 

This  criterion  of  the  inward  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  must  be  kept  free  from  all  snb- 
jeetivo  arbitrarinesa  by  ita  objective  cor- 
roboration, according  to  the  "analogy  of 
faith,"  with  respect  to  the  several  hooks; 
and  by  a  historical  criticism  (in  addition 
to  thia  inner  one)  aa  to  their  actual  origin. 
The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Gboat  and  the 
Church,  the  attributes  of  freedom  from  er- 
ror, sufficiency,  and  perfection,  pertain  pri- 
mMily  to  the  Canon  as  a  whole. 

Thia  objective  crit«rion  of  the  analogy  of 
our  faith  was  clearly  enunciated  by  Luther, 
who  says;  "The  right  tooch-s tone  whereby 
a  Christian  man  may  try  all  hooks  (of  Scrip- 
ture) is,  that  he  inf[nire  whether  they  treat 
of  Christ  or  not,  forasmuch  as  all  Scripture 
telleth  of  him."  We  must  look  at  and  de- 
fend Scripture  from  its  central  point,  Christ, 
by  applying  the  above-mentioned  central 
truths,  in  which  all  Scripture  coincides,  as 
a  criterion  in  judging  of  the  value  and  au- 
thority of  the  various  books  and  pori^ions. 
To  thia  kernel  of  the  Scriptnres,  and  this 
only,  doea  the  Holy  Spirit  bear  witness  in 
the  hearts  of  believers,  and  granta  in  respect 
of  it  an  immediate  and  unmovable  certainty. 
In  matters  of  detail  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  Divine  Eevelation  in  Scripture  is 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  a  form  not  purely  di- 
vine, but  at  the  same  time  human ;  and  that 
even  St.  Paul  distinguishes  what  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  from  that  which  is 
merely  his  own  opinion  as  well-meant  coun- 
sel coming  from  one  who  haa  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  (1  Cor.3[i.,23;  vii.,25, 40),  and  that 
there  is  certainly  an  important  difference 
between  a  portion  of  Scripture,  the  author 
of  which  distinctly  describes  his  utterances 
to  a  direct  Divine  Revelation  or  command, 
and  one  which  is  entirely  ailent  on  this 
point.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  no  theo- 
ry of  inspiration— however  convenient  this 
might  seem  to  many — can  dispense  us  from 
the  duty  of  a  reverent  criticism  of  Scripture, 
a  criticism  which  must  extend  not  only  to 
tests  and  tranalaiions,  but  also  to  a  search- 
ing comparison  of  the  different  types  of  doc- 
trine <e. g.,  Pauline,  Johannean,  etc.),  and  of 
the  various  ethnographical,  historical,  and 
other  data,  with  one  another  and  with  pro- 
fane history.  And  if  this  criticism  should 
here  and  there  discover  later  additions,  in- 
terpolations, chronological  discrepancies,  and 
the  like,  to  such  we  may  well  apply  the  words 
of  Luther:  "If  there  be  found  a  strife  izi 
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Scripture,  and  the  sarae  cai 
let  it  aJone,  it  is  of  little  moment,  ao  as  it 
runneth  not  counter  to  the  articles  of  our 
faith."  We  mnst  not  l>e  too  timid  in  such 
matters.  If  we  indeed  believe  Christianity 
to  be  the  revelation  of  the  ahsolule  truth, 
then  an  isolated  truth  may  occur  when  and 
how  it  pleases ;  it  can  not  be  dangerous,  but, 
in  the  end,  only  helpful  to  the  ChristJan 
faith.  What  can  not  be  denied  need  not  he 
feared ! 

But  if  criticism  seeks  to  cast  suspicion 
on  the  whole  for  the  sake  of  a  few  isolated 
diaerepanoies,  or  if  it  arbitrarily  attempts 
to  measure  the  substance  of  Revelation  by 
mere  human  standards,  then  it  becomes  de- 
stmotJve,  and  then  we  must  draw  a  hard 
and  sharp  line  against  its  false  pretensions. 
Above  all  things,  we  demand  that  mticta 
eancte  tnuimtur,  with  the  becoming  rever- 
ence, with  an  upright  and  humble  desire  for 
truth.  He  who  wiU  not  let  himself  be  ap- 
prehended by  tlie  spirit  of  Scripture,  will 
never  comprehend  its  contents.  Spiritual 
things  must  be  spiritually  judged.  Scrip- 
ture, therefore,  must  be  meted  with  its  own 
To  apply  the  standards  of  merely 
natural  and  human  events  to  the  self-reveal- 
iug  actions  of  God  is  to  begin  by  doiug  vio- 
lence to  Scripture.  This  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  all  false  rationalistic  criticism. 

Our  first  step  in  opposing  this  practice  is, 
to  espose  the  fiilse  principle  on  which  it  rests. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Tubingen  School,  this 
criticism  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of 
histcrical,  though  it  ia  often  only  philosoph- 
ical. It  cli^me  to  examine  with  historical 
impartiality,  and  is  often  from  the  first  bi- 
ased by  arbitrary  philosophical  assumptions. 
These  men  approach  the  records  of  Chris- 
tianity, imbued  with  a  pantheistic  or  ration- 
alistic aversion  to  the  miracnlous,  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  the  supernatural  facts 
recorded  therein  as  merely  bimian  as  possi- 
,  _  eana  of  connecting  them  with  and 
deriving  their  origin  from  contemporary  his- 
torical phenomena— and  of  acknowledging 
as  historically  certain  only  what  ia  perfect- 
ly transparent  and  intelligible  to  them,  be- 
— ise  it  does  not  exceed  man's  capacity ;  jnst 
if  God  the  Lord  could  not  maJte  history 
with  his  deeds,  which  far  transcend  our 
comprehension — he  who  is  Cause  and  Aim 
of  all  history!  This,  in  good  sooth,  is  not 
impartial  historical  investigation,  but  rather 
the  reault  of  looking  through  highly  distort- 
ed philosophical  spectaclesi 

Thia  criticism  can  not,  however,  eompass 
its  ends  without  innumerable  coaps  de  force 
and  unbounded  arbitrariness.  And  this  is 
the  second  quarter  to  which  onr  scientific 
defense  haa  to  direct  ita  attacks.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  rationalists 
and  Baut  have  distorted  the  specific  nature 
of  Christianity,  we  would  merely  point  out 
how  the  efforts  of  the  latter  and  his  disci- 
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pies  have  been  directed  toward  transferring 
the  origin  of  Christianity  aa  the  universal 
religion  from  Christ  and  the  firat  Apostlea 
to  the  anthorship  of  St.Panl,  jnst  as  if  he 
himaelf  had  not  openly  declared  that  he  did 
not  preach  himself,  but  Chriat  Jeaus  (3  Cor. 
iv.,  5),  and  that  no  mau  can  lay  another 
foundation  than  that  which  is  laid  (1  Cor. 
iii.,  11),  as  if  one  who  declares  even  aa  au- 
gel  to  be  aeeursed  if  he  preach  another  Gos- 
pel than  that  of  Christ  (GaL  i.,  8)  would  not 
Indignantly  have  declined  the  fame  of  in- 
venting a  new  Christianity ! 

In  order  to  deprive  the  Fonnder  of  Chris- 
tianity of  his  specific  dignity  as  the  Son  of 
God,  this  false  criticism  has,  as  fro  all  know, 
endeavored  to  tnm  his  miracles  into  natural 
events  or  myths,  and  to  give  his  testimonies 
and  teaelilngs  respecting  himself  the  im- 
press of  fabrications  and  opinions  of  a  later 
age ;  and  especially  to  cast  a  slnr  upon  his 
absolute  sinlessnesa.  As  if  it  were  not  im- 
possible— witness  even  the  confession  of  a 
Bousseau — to  invent  such  a  picture  of  Chriat 
as  that  which  the  gospels  give  us!  As  if — 
even  enppoaing  all  four  gospels  to  be  spuri- 
ous— the  four  nnimpeaclied  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  not  enough  to  prove  clearly  the 
God-manhood  and  the  perfectly  holy  media- 
tory character  of  the  Crucified  ond  Risen 
One!  And  as  if  even  the  most  arbitrary 
criticism  of  the  gospels  had  not  left  as  gen- 
uine some  self-testimonies  of  Christ,  in  which 
he  lays  claim  to  attributes  which  positive- 
ly esceed  any  mere  human  standard,  e. jr.,  in 
the  passages  which  relate  to  his  second  com- 
ing as  the  Judge  of  the  world!  Here  we  see 
criticism  reach  the  crowning  point  of  arbi- 
trariness, and  talk  of  "fanaticism"  and  "  un- 
jQstiflable  self-glorification  "  (Strauss).  Be 
it  so ;  but  let  these  critics  bear  the  crushing 
burden  of  bringing  evidence  which  may  give 
us  the  Ciintest  glimmering  of  an  understand- 
ing how  snch  serious  moral  and  intellectnal 
defects  could  oo-esist  in  the  same  individu- 
al with  the  otherwise  perfect  sobriety,  clear- 
ness, and  quietness  of  His  words  and  actions, 
and  with  the  lofty  moral  dignity  of  His 
whole  nature.  Is  it  not  wholly  absurd, 
flak,  to  suppose  that  the  religion  of  humility 
and  love  could  liave  taken  its  origin  from 
fanatic  so  eaten  up  by  pride?  But  if  Christ 
uttered  these  testimonies  of  bimaell^  like  all 
his  other  words,  with  deliberation  and  truth, 
then  he  must  be  the  One  for  whom  the  Church 
has  ever  taken  him— ^the  only-begi 
of  the  living  God. 

Time  would  fail  ns  to  detail  all  the  futile 
blows  which  this  criticism  has  dealt  against 
the  New  Testament  history,  the  most  fla- 
grant of  which  were  the  efforts  {finally  giv- 
en up  by  Banr  himself)  to  explain  natural- 
ly the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  even  at  the 
cost  of  making  him  an  utterly  inexplicable 
psychological  monstrosity,  or  oven  an  epi- 
leptic I     I  would  only  remind  you  what  a 


firm  barrier  we  have  against  ail  such  attacks 
like  2  Cor.  xii.,  12,  where  St.  Paul, 
epistle  confessedly  genuine,  appeals  to 
gna  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds  be- 
fore those  under  whose  eyes  they  had  taken 
place.     And,  I  aak,  would  not  a  writer  who 
asserta  such  things  of  himself  be  utterly  de- 
mented if  he  were  not  perfectly  certain  that 
they  were  true  T 

All  these  attacks  based  on  an  aversion  to 
e  mb'acnlous,  and  especially  the  denial  of 
the  Eesnrrection,  may  be  consigned  to  a  well- 
merited  grave  by  the  one  nnansworablo  ar- 
gument ;  You  can  never  explain  the  enigma 
of  primitive  Christian  belief,  its  world-con- 
quering power,  and  its  world-regenerating 
~         nor  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church  itself,  if  Chriat  was  not  and  did  not 
do  what  the  gospels  tell  of  him.     By  trying 
ixplain  primitive  Christian  history  as  a 
chain  of  merely  natural  occurrences,  you 
tnm  it  upside  down,  and  make  it  an  insolu- 
ble enigma.     By  your  denial  of  the  super- 
human element  in  Christ,  and  especially  of 
resurrection,  you  are  compelled  to  seek 
1  mainspring  of  so  immense  a  movement 
that  of  Christianity  in  persons,  eircnm- 
stances,  and  relations  which  cau  not  bear 
the  weight  of  such  a  superstructure ;  and  iu 
the  end  you  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  king- 
lom  of  Truth  took  its  origin  from  misunder- 
itanding,  error,  self-deception,  and  dishou' 
esty  I    The  logical  law  of  the  sufficing  cause 
makes  all  yonr  efforts  vaiu. 

At  this  point  we  may  call  attention  to  tJic 
inwardly  inevitable  process,  iu  which  this 
criticism  often  overleaps  itself,  and  not  sel- 
dom becomes  utterly  absurd.  Thus,  no 
sooner  had  Strauss  endeavored  to  derive  the 
chief  motive  of  the  mytlis  ascribed  by  him 
to  the  primitive  disciples  and  churches,  from 
the  idea  then  current  among  the  Jews  as  to 
the  Measiah,  thau  Bruno  Bauer  treads  on  his 
heels,  declaring  that  the  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
as  fer  as  regards  ita  existence  before  the  rise 
of  Christianity,  is  also  a  myth !  Again,  af- 
ter many  critics  have  for  years  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  reports  of  the  Kcsmrection, 
there  comes  Hoack,  and  informs  ua  that 
Chriat  was  crucified,  not  in  Jerusalem,  but 
on  Mount  Gerizim  1 

Hence  negative  criticism  has  been  con- 
siderably beaten  back  upon  several  points. 
Just  compare  the  present  state  of  results  in 
tlie  criticism  of  the  gospels  with  that  of  a 
few  decades  since.  The  Synoptics,  which 
had  then  been  pushed  onward  into  the  sec- 
ond century,  have  already  atep  by  step  been 
brought  back  into  the  first.  Even  in  the 
question  as  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  was  written,  the  Critical  School  has 
receded  from  the  year  160  (Banr)  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  (Keim  100- 
117},  i.  e.,  a  time  when  St.  John  may  still  have 
been  alive.  And  if  Keim  iu  a  recent  woil: 
declares  that  the  prevailing  theology  of  the 
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dny  ean  not,  without  sacrifieiag  tho  trutL, 
ascribe  to. this  gospel  a  direct  historical 
valae,  ha  thereby  diows  tliat  ho  himself 
does  not  object  to  sacrifice  the  truth,  which 
is  that  at  the  present  day  more  thiui  ever 
the  asoription  of  its  anthorahip  to  St.  John 
is  being  defended,  not  only  hy  siieh  critics 
ns  EwaJd,  Dtlstetdieck,  Meyer,  Riggenbaeh, 
Van  Oosterzee,  Godet,  bul^  even  by  Weiziiok- 
er,  Eitschl,  and  others.* 

That  favorite  instADce  of  onr  opponents, 
tlie  inner  relation  of  the  Synoptics  to  the 
fonrth  Qospel,  has  tut  less  weight,  since  the 
fact  has  been  generally  recognized  that  a 
superhuman  view  of  Christ's  person  can  not 
possibly  be  ignored  as  contained  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  To  say  nothing  of  tho  ac- 
count of  our  Lord's  childhood  (the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  lately  been  convincingly 
proved  by  Stoiuraeyert),  vre  have  passages 
such  as  Matt,  si.,  37  ("All  things  aro  deliv- 
ered unto  me  o£  my  Father;  no  man  know- 
eth  the  Sou  bnt  the  Father,"  etc.) ;  ef.  Luke 
X.,  22,  respecting  which  even  a  critic  like 
Eeuss  confesses  that "  the  whole  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  is,  as  it  wore,  but  a  circumscription 
of  these  utterances."  And  the  works  of  our 
day  on  New  Testameut  doctrinal  teaching 
show  that  all  the  germs  of  the  Pauline  and 
Johannean  doctrines  are  contained  in  the 
words  of  our  Lorct4 

Another  help  against  the  arbitrariness  of 
criticism,  and  the  scientific  light-mindedness 
with  which  it  often  seizes  on  mere  isolated 
notices  from  prolane  history  as  proof  posi- 
tive J^ainst  the  Scriptural  accounts,  is  often 
iifforded  by  the  most  recent  archfeologioal 
research.  I  would  remind  you,  e.  g.,  of  the 
proofs  for  the  truth  of  many  facts  recorded 
respecting  Egyptian  history  in  Genesis  and 
Esodus,  which  have  lately  been  furnished 
by  Ebers,  j  in  the  interests  not  of  Christian 
faith,  but  of  science,  and  the  deciphering  of 
old  Cbaldaic  inscriptions  respecting  the  flood 
by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of  London.  But  especially 
I  would  refer  you  to  E.  Schrader's  late  work,B 
in  which  a  nnmber  of  the  notices  scattered 
throughout  the  Old  Testameut,  respecting 
the  history  of  the  Assyro-Bahylonian  empire 
and  the  Assyrian  monuments  (ftom  the  tower 
in  the  plain  of  Shinnr  down  to  tho  fall  of 
Babylon),  are  remarkably  confirmed,  even  in 
their  details ;  so  much  so  that  Egyptologists 
have  been  corrected  by  Assyrologists  in  re- 
spect of  their  chronology  where  it  differs 
frem  that  of  Scripture.  Have  we,  then,  not 
a  right  to  say  with  Gellins :  "  Obecurilatea 

•  And  most  lately  of  all  againet  Keim  aud  Schol  ton, 
1)7  Lenschner,  In  hla  work,  "Das  Evangellum  St.  Jo- 
bnnnle,  aud  eelne  neaeeten  WlderEacher."   1ST3. 

t  "  Die  GeacMchf e  der  Gebutt  des  Heim,  nnd  seiner 
erBtenSchrlttetmLeben."    1ST3. 

t  a.  Betnhflrd  Weiss,  "Lehrbnch  der  lilblischen 
Theologie  des  nenen  TestamenU."    2d  edition. 

{  "jEi7ptennuddlBBQcherMosis."    L  Bd„  1868. 

I  "Die  KeiliDschrlften  and  dua  alle  Teetament." 
1S72. 


non  assignemua  ealpce  scribenUam,  sed  tnsciti® 
non  asseqaentium  f" 

In  such  questions  tlio  scientific  defense  of 
our  fiiith  must  not  shirk  the  trouble  of  going 
into  details,  for  it  is  in  these  that  negative 
criticism  seeks  its  strength.  But  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  hvtter  should  be  shown 
how  often  they  make  smaU  differences  into 
great  contradictions ;  how  they  endeavor,  by 
means  of  uncertain  hypotheses,  to  decide 
questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  settle 
authoritatively ;  how  often  they  give  them- 
selves the  air  of  being  able  precisely  to  char- 
acterize the  inner  development  of  an  author 
or  of  his  age,  so  as  to  be  justified,  in  the  case 
of  certain  difl'erences  between  eariier  aud 
later  writings,  to  deny  the  possibUity  of  their 
originating  from  the  same  man.  What  they 
announce  as  a  "  certain  result  of  theological 
science,"  not  seldom,  in  truth,  owes  its  ori' 
gin  to  subjective  taste  and  arbitrary  choice. 
They  are  fer  too  little  conscious  of  the  limits 
to  real  scientific  demonstration;  and  often, 
when  they  suppose  that  they  have  produced 
the  non  plus  ulb-a  of  scientifio  acuteness,  it 
is  but  a  fiight  in  the  airy  regions  of  imagi- 
nation. Truly,  often  "  much  learning  hath 
made  them  mad." 

view  of  all  this,  we  must  protest  aloud 
against  the  arrogance  of  this  modem  theo- 
logical school,  especially  against  the  manner 
in  which  they  present  to  the  public  in  pop- 
ular exegetical  works— cf.,  e.  g.,  "  Die  Pro- 
testantenbiljel  ncuca  Testaments,"  a  work 
appearing  nnder  the  auspices  of  the 
Froteatantenveran  —  as  Gospel  truth,  "the 
asceriained  results  of  historical  and  Bibli- 
cal investigation ;"  while  these  are  accepted 
only  by  a  minority  of  theologians,  and  many 
of  them  men  of  waning  credit.     And  if  they 

}  far  as  to  give  themselves  credit  for 
being  the  promoters  of  gi'eater  life  in  the 
Church,  they  should  be  clearly  shown  how 
miserably  unpractical  aud  insufficient  their 
stand-point  is  to  attain  this  end ;  how,  by 
their  denial  of  inspiration,  they  utteriy  de- 
stroy the  living  interest  of  the  mass  of  men 
in  the  Bible,  by  changing  it  into  a  merely 
historical  and  literary  interest.  Not  a  few 
students  of  theology  are,  by  means  of  this 
method  of  treating,  or  rather  maltreating 
Scripture,  becoming  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  study  of  exegesis. 

Finally,  we  should  seek  to  deprive  this 
school  of  criticism  of  the  charm  of  novelty. 
What  more  is  it— with  its  resolntion  of  ac- 
tual fiicts  into  mere  insipid  religions  ideas 

an  a  new  edition  of  the  old  Gnosticism? 
And  will  it  not  die  away  just  as  this  did,  if 

brs  for  the  religious  need  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  evaporating  ideas  or  crumbling 
stones,  instead  of  the  living  Bread  ftom 
Heaven  t  Tliis  school,  indeed,  seeks  to  re- 
tain Christ  as  an  ideal.  Bnt  can  a  mere 
idea  redeem  the  woridf  Sin,  unhappily,  is 
a  mighty  reality,  and  only  Divine  realities 
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cati  overcome  it.     This 
irby,  as  long  ns  there  arc  einnerB  in  need  of 
salvation,  the  world  can  not  give  np  the 
Word  of  Life. 

Onr  defense  gainst  tho  attacks  of 
3.  Modem  anti- miraculous  -ttatural  mence 
Tvill  have  to  he  conducted  in  a  somemhat 
similar  manner,  since  its  principle  of  the 
denial  of  the  mitacolous  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  destructive  critical  school,  Dar- 
yiin  and  his  foUowers  are  working  out  the 
same  fundamental  idea  as  Baur  and  Lis  dis- 
ciples, viz.,  to  bridge  over  by  natural  means 
all  the  chasms  iu  history  and  nature,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  all  supernatural  i^ncies.  And 
both  schools,  though  originally  quite  inde- 
pendent of  oue  another,  have  at  length  hap- 
pily met  in  the  person  of  Strauss,  as  we  see 
in  hia  last  work,  "  The  Old  and  New  Belief." 
In  order  to  maintain  a  firm  position  against 
the  attacks  of  natural  science,  we  must  first 
consider  the  purpose  for  which  the  Scrip- 
tares,  as  a  whole,  were  given,  and  thus  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  this  aim  and  that  of 
scientific  investigation. 

The  aim  of  Scripture  is  to  show  ns  the  way 
of  salTatitin,  and  this  it  does  by  commi 
eating  teligioos  and  moral  tiutlis,  which 
appreheusion  of  man,  darkened  as  it  is  by 
sin,  could  never  have  discovered  by  itself. 
But  in  no  respect  ia  Scripture  intended 
play  the  part  of  a  hand-book  of  natnral  his- 
tory or  philosophy,  or  to  give  us  physical 
information  which  is  of  no  essential  impor- 
tance for  onr  faith.  The  Bible  should  not, 
therefore,  be  called  upon  as  arbiter  in  ques- 
tions of  pure  natural  science,  which  do  -*' 
in  the  least  affect  morals  or  faith.  Hot  even 
the  highest  inspiration  could  Lavo  been  in- 
tended to  lift  the  Biblical  writers  above  the 
view  of  nature  current  in  their  day,  or  to 
give  them  the  clear  insight  into  natural 
science  which  was  reserved  as  a  reward  for 
the  patient  toil  of  later  generations.  Its 
purpose  was  to  enable  them  to  enunciate 
the  truths  of  Divine  Revelation,  as  far  as 
they  were  connected  with  physical  rela- 
tions, in  a  form  which  should  not  militate 
against  the  objective  truth  of  these  relations, 
and  should  leave  room  for  all  future  discov- 
eries in  that  region.  For  this  reason  the  Bi- 
ble speaks  of  natural  phenomena  simply  in 
the  language  of  every-day  life,  which  gives 
impressions  aa  they  are  received. 

Certiunly,  however.  Scripture,  in  its  enun- 
ciation of  religious  truths,  can  not  altogeth- 
er avoid  touching  on  physical  ground,  es- 
pecially in  tlie  history  of  creation.  But 
where  it  does  enter  upon  the  region  of  na- 
ture, it  only  does  so  aa  far  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  ground  and  establish  our  faith 
— to  instruct  man  as  to  his  true  destiny, 
and  to  make  way  for  correct  notions  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  while  exclud- 
ing all  false  ones.  Thus  Materialism  and 
Naturalism,  as  well  as  Pantheism  and  Ema- 


equally  excluded.  Then  the 
physical  processes  are  fragmentarily  sketch- 
ed in  a  few  bold  strokes,  as  far  as  they  are 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  the  history  of 
Revelation,  to  which  the  record  forthwith 
proceeds  Evidently,  then,  this  record  is  by 
means  complete  ftom  a  physical  point  of 
w.  On  the  contrary,  innumerable  ques- 
ns  are  lett  open,  to  be  answered  by  our 
estig^tion  But  in  no  case  are  physical 
relations  brought  m  for  their  own  sake.* 
Entire  silence  is  kept  on  all  points  which  do 
not  form  part  of  the  foundation  of  religious 
truth.  How  few  physical  detaUs  do  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  contain 
comparison  with  heathen  cosmogonies  1 
It  is  important  to  remark  the  distinction 
that,  while  the  statement  of  religious  truth 
is  always  precise  and  clear,  that  of  physical 
facts  is  so  broad  and  general  that  room  is 
left  for  all  later  discoveries  of  details.  In- 
deed, they  are  given  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
unfold  their  bidden  truths  with  tho  ad- 
vances of  sciencet — and  this,  I  think,  is  no 
small  proof  of  their  inspiration.  Take,  e.  g., 
the  creation  of  light  on  the  first,  and  the 
sun  not  until  the  fourth  day — for  which 
statement  the  Bible  cosmogony  has  been 
ridiculed  by  innumerable  infidels,  from  Cel- 
BUS  down  to  Strauss.  How  brilliantly  has 
this  been  justified  by  modem  natnral  sci- 
ence, which  has  shown  that  the  earth  pos- 
sesses light  in  itself,  and  did  so,  probably, 
in  a  far  greater  degree  at  the  time  when  the 
trees  now  foimd  in  the  coal-beds  were  grow- 
ing ;  for  these  have  no  annual  rings,  a  fact 
which  points  to  the  oonolnsion  that  the 
earth  did  not  then  derive  her  light  from 
the  sun,  and  consequently  had  no  change 
of  seasons.  The  sun  itself  is  now  generally 
believed  to  be  an  opaque  body,  tlie  light  of 
which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  its 
atmosphere;  and  light  itself  ia  attributed 
to  tlie  undulations  of  ether,  which  woidd 
account  for  its  not  being  created,  but  mere- 
ly called  forth  from  the  chaos  to  exist  in  a 
separate  form.  Physical  discoveries  will 
often  prove  to  be  keys  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Scriptural  data,  and  show  how  these 
could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  by 
their  authors  without  Divine  enlightenment. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  quick  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  passages,  and,  above  all, 
"not  make  Scripture  say  things  which  it 
does  not  distinctly  enunciate.  How  often" 
— as  Whewell  truly  sayst — "  has  one  thought 
himself  to  be  defending  a  Scriptural  truth, 
when  he  was  merely  fighting  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  his  own,  which  was  pi-esently 
shown  to  be  false !" 

If  we  have  drawn  a  limit,  beyond  which 

•Cf.  Reusfh,  "Bibe1miilN!itnr,"me  Aufl.,  p.  34. 
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the  appeal  to  Scriptural  authority  sliould 
not  go,  we  must  also  iadiente  the  hounds  of 
natural  science  as  against  religious  teach- 
ing. We  must,  from  the  veiy  first,  taie  ex- 
ception to  the  claims  of  natuial  scientists, 
-when  they  iguore  all  religious  and  moral 
truths,  and  apply  to  iDconimengnrable  mag- 
nitudes the  standard  of  mathematics;  when 
they  commit  the  ahsardity  of  making  our 
belief  in  the  superaensuous  aud  spiritnal 
world  dependent  on  the  results  of  micro- 
scopic or  telescopic  researches ;  when  they 
go  heyoud  the  investigation  of  present  phe- 
uomena,  and  pretend  to  give  au  authentic 
account  of  the  processes  by  which  the  world 
originated — processes  which  are  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  exact  investigation,  and  only 
permit  of  speculative  theories ;  and  when 
they  will  not  acknowledge  tie  fundamental 
fallacy  of  all  naturalistic  theories  as  to  the 
world's  origin,  viz.,  that  they  make  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things  the  criterion  of  the  proc- 
ess of  creation,  and  will  not  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  other  forces  than  those 
■which  are  still  at  work.  In  all  this  natu- 
ral science  oversteps  its  limits,  and  argues 
from  analogies  which  we  can  uot  allow. 

If,  however,  both  sides  keep  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tasks,  thou  they 
must  necessarily  he  united  at  last.  If  the 
Bible  and  Nature  both  contain  a  Revelation 
ft^m  God,  they  can  not  really  coutradiot  one 
another.  Where  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  because  either  God's  words  or  his 
works  have  been  misinterpreted.  In  such 
a  case  we  must  not  immediately  oast  away 
the  Word,  in  order  not  to  give  offense  to  the 
cultivated,  hut  quietly  wait  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion; again  examine  the  exegesis  of  the  pas- 
sage in  question ;  but  at  the  same  time  see 
whether  natural  scientists  are  not  giving  ns 
doubtful  conjectnres,  in  which  they  have 
often  been  mistaken,  instead  of  really 
tain  results. 

This  is  all  the  easier  for  ns,  from  the  fact 
that  there  have  always  been  distinguished 
natnralscienttsts  whodidnot  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction  between  the 
Bible  and  Kature,  from  pious  patriarchs  of 
science,  like  Coperaicns,  Newton,  and  Kep- 
ler, down  to  men  of  our  own  day,  like  A.  von 
Haller,  Euler,  Littrow,  Von  Sohnbert,  Wag- 
iier,E0per,in  Germany ;  orBnckland,Hugh 
Miller,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Brewster,  Whew- 
ei],  in  England;  or  Cuvier,  Lavoisier,  Mar- 
cel de  Serres,  La  Faye,  etc.,  in  France. 

Indeed,  we  can  answer  the  contempt  with 
which  the  science  of  the  day  looks  down 
upon  Holy  Scripture,  by  pointing  to  a  num- 
ber of  important  matters  in  which  a  union 
has  been  effected,  or  at  least  made  way  for. 
As  far  as  we  know  the  chief  stages  of  the 
earth's  development,  they  agree  in  poiut  of 
order  with  the  six  days'  work  of  Genesis  i. 
The  fact  that  a  fluid  state  of  the  carth'a 
crust  preceded  the  fovmalion  of  the  mount- 


answers  to  the  description  of  the  sec- 
ond day.  The  first  numerous  appearance 
of  the  terrene' flora  in  the  comparatively 
early  coal-period,  and  the  later  appeiHance 
ea  masae  of  the  terrene  fauna  in  the  tertiary 
period,  corresponds  in  its  chief  features  to 
the  second,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  days.  As- 
tronomy, again,  has  proved  iu  a  startling 
luer,  by  meaus  of  the  spccti'nl  analysis, 
unity  of  the  Cosmos,  and  the  near  rela- 
tionship which  the  elements  of  the  other  ce- 
lestial bodies  bear  to  those  of  the  solar  sys- 
n.  We  begin  to  see  proof  positive  for  Cu- 
ll's far-seeing  utterance:  "Moses  has  left 
a  cosmogony,  the  exactitude  of  which  is 
confirmed  day  by  day  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner." With  regard,  moreover,  to  the  Bibli- 
cal computation  of  tlie  age  of  the  human 
rac«,  geologists  and  palieoutologists  are  de- 
claring tliat,  according  to  the  newest  data, 
the  period  of  about  sis:  thousand  years  is  in 
all  probability  correct.  And,  finally,  mod- 
em astronomy  and  physics  decidedly  sup- 
port the  probability  of  the  cessation  in  due 
time  of  the  motion  of  onr  solar  system,  and 
the  destrnction  of  the  earth  through  the  ex- 
hanstion  of  the  forces  hitherto  at  work. 

No  wonder  that,  as  things  stand,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  theologians  declare  the 
harmony  between  Scripture  and  science  to 
be  complete,  or  at  least  capable  of  becoming 
so.  And  we  may  at  least  gather,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts,  the  declaration  that  an 
ideal  harmony  iu  respect  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures may  be  established  without  doing  vi- 
olence to  either  side. 

Meanwhile,truth  demands  that  we  should 
confess  that  this  harmony  at  present  does 
not  extend  to  all  details;  e. 9.,  theologians 
are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  days  of 
Genesisi.  may  bo  stretched  out  so  as  to  meet 
the  reqnirements  of  the  immeasurably  long 
period  postulated  by  geology.  The  first 
specimens  (not  the  masses)  of  the  different 
stages  of  creation  do  uot,  as  far  as  scientific 
research  has  extended,  follow  strictly  in  the 
order  of  the  six  days,  for  the  lowest  plants 
and  the  lowest  animals  appear  simultane- 
onsly  in  the  geological  strata;  and  to  bring 
all  the  data  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the 
deluge  into  accordance  with  the  present  re- 
sults of  science  would  be  rather  difBoult. 

But  may  we  not  hope  for  a  futnre  solu- 
tion of  these  diffionlties,  seeing  that  neither 

by  any  means  complete  I  God  docs  not 
grant  to  one  generation  to  solve  all  enig- 
mas :  coming  ones  will  have  to  work  at 
them,  too.  But  the  measure  of  corrobora- 
tion hitherto  afforded  by  science  to  Scrip- 
ture gives  ns  a  right  to  treat  with  well- 
merited  contempt  the  ridicule  east  upon 
Scripture  by  so  many  scientists. 

And  as  against  such  attacks  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  foibles  of  natural  sci- 
enoe,  which  she  has  of  late  often  exhibited 
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with  the  rashDCSs  of  yoiitli,  especially  in  lier 
yoimger  depattments. 

How  categorically,  e.  ff.,  was  tbe  volcanic 
theory  in  geology  pronounced  to  he  the  only 
true  one,  ia  opposition,  to  the  Neptunian, 
and  how  signally  has  it  been  deposed  &om 
the  position  of  eole  ruler  hy  tho  chemical 
investigations  of  Fuch3,SchafhSutl,Biscbof, 
and  others!*  What  uncertainty  is  shown 
in  the  calculations  of  geologists — e.  g.,  as 
to  tbe  time  rer[uired  for  the  cooling  of  the 
earth's  crust,  their  estimates  diScring,  not 
by  thousands,  hut  by  millions  of  years! 
How  much  jugglery,  in  fact,  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  natural  ecientista  in  respect  of 
enormous  numbers  t  How  often  have  they 
endeavored  to  give  their  calenlations  aa  to 
The  fomultioii  of  the  different  strata  a  learn- 
ed gloss  hy  amounting  to  mUlions  of  years! 
And  now  sober  investigators  are,  ou  the 
ground  of  careful  observations,  beating  a  re- 
^at;  and,  instead  of  the  favorite  millions 
of  years  usually  held  up  to  the  astonished 
public,  are  computing  much  more  moderate 
periods.  The  age  of  the  mammoth,  the 
great  hear,  and  the  reindeer,  which  scien- 
tists (especially  Frenchmen)  have  been  try- 
ing to  separate  by  thousands  of  years,  are 
now  by  thorough  investigators,  liho  that  of 
Fraas,  placed  quite  close  together.  And  the 
lake  dwellings,  too;  how  has  their  origin 
been  relegated  to  immemorable  antiquity, 
in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Biblical 
account  of  man!  And  now  scientists 
beginning  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  tbe  idea 
of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  being 
successive  epochs;  so  that  we  may  confi- 
dently assert  that  none  of  these  remains  ex- 
tend back  more  than  a  few  centuries  beyond 
CcBHar,  and  hence  are  not  even  older  than 
historical  times.  And  so,  after  all,  the  six 
thousand  years  of  the  Bible  are  not  so  utter- 
ly insnfScieut  to  accommodate  all  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  civilization.  But  in  what 
hot  haste  were  scientists  at  the  time  to 
spread  these  now  exploded  notions  ii 
kinds  of  popular  publications! 

Without  heeding  the  outcry  of  the  si 
tifio  rabble  against  our  "  vulgar  belief,"!  let 
us  quietly  expose  before  the  eyes  of  i 
flocks  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  let 
show  them  how  large  a  portion  of  scientific 
"knowledge"  is  based  only  upon  grounds 
of  likelihood,  which  may  very  well  some  day 
give  way. 

And  how  has  our  task  been  lightened 
the  chief  controversy  of  our  day — that  as 
the  origin  of  man — by  the  extravagaucies 
which  naturalists  would  have  had  ue 
lieve.    Our  firm  defense  of  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine is  this :  That  the  derivation  of  n 
existence  aa  a  religious   and  moral  being 

■  Proving,  e.  jj.,  that  the  formation  of  quatta  could 
only  have  originated  bom  the  action  of  water. 

t  "  EOhlei^laube,"  an  opprobrlona  epilhet  opplled 
by  GermnD  lafldela  to  the  Christian  faith. 


from  the.  creative  act  of  God,  who  formed 
liim  in  his  own  likeness,  and  destined  him 
to  attain  to  it,  agrees  so  clearly  with  our 
whole  moral  and  religious  self-conscious- 
ness, with  the  historical  development  .of  the 
human  race,  and  with  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  all  true  Christians,  that  it  is  the  only 
reasonable  doctriue,  and  alone  worth;  of 
man's  dignity.  We  need  but  place  it  side 
by  side  with  the  scientific  fancies  of  for- 
mer times  ou  this  subject,  now  often  ridi- 
culed by  sober  naturalists  themselves,  and 
the  choice  will  not  be  a  hard  one. 

But  the  controversy  has  assumed  a  moro 
serious  aspect  since  Darwin  and  his  school 
have  endeavored  to  connect  the  genealogy 
of  man  with  the  highest  mammals,  viz.,  the 
anthropoid  apes.  The  counterproof  is  not 
our  affair,  but  that  of  savants  by  profession. 
Fortunately,  tho  most  recent  discnssion  of 
the  question  seems  unfaTorable  to  the  re- 
lationship.* Bnt,  even  supposing  the  out' 
ward  differences  were  proved  to  be  ever  so 
small,  would  not  the  present  intellectual 
and  moral  {to  say  nothing  of  the  religious) 
condition  of  man,  notwithstanding  the  small 
superiority  iuhis  organism,  be  all  the  more 
a  riddle?  No  representation  of  the  psy- 
chical processes  in  inferior  animals,  their 
instincts,  notions,  memory,  etc.,  however  it 
may  suhlimate  them,  will  be  able  to  dis- 
prove that  in  this  respect  the  loiter  animals 
have  made  no  progress  for  the  hist  several 
thonsand  years;  that  they  have  never  dis- 
covered the  inner  laivs  of  these  phenomena, 
nor  have  been  able  to  distinguish  their  in- 
dividual Ego  from  their  momentary  oondi- 

For  such  facts — and  this  is  our  firm  posi- 
tion of  defense — theie  is  no  other  explanar- 
tion  than  this,  that  in  the  soul-life  of  the 
beast  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the  in- 
dividual Ego ;  there  is  no  self-consciousness 
of  the  spirit  distinguishing  itself  from  its 
isolated  affections,  functions,  conditions,  as 
well  as  from  all  objects  without  it.  And 
this  is  the  specific  distinction,  tbe  impassa- 
ble gulf  between  man  and  beast.  The  same 
is  no  less  absolute  ikim  a  moral  point  of 
view:  on  the  one  hand  we  see  free,  person- 
al, self-determining  life ;  on  the  other  the 
iron  rule  of  nature's  law,  by  means  of  sensu- 
al affections  and  instincts.  Even  miUious 
of  years,  and  the  innumerably  minute  stages 
of  progress  which  naturalists  postulate,  can 
never  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  divides 
the  natural  irom  the  moral  law.  And  if 
these  men  (and  Strauss  also)  flatter  them- 
selves that  it  is  the  greatest  possible  honor 
for  man  to  have  raised  himself  from  the 
depths  of  animal  life  to  the  present  height 
of  moral  consciousness,  we  reply :  If  man  is, 

•  Wltnesa  the  defeat  of  Carl  Vogt  at  the  Stntlgart 
Conference  of  Natnral  Scientlsla  (antnmD,  18TB)  bjr 
Vircbon',  Lnscbka,  and  othere  nt  tbe  head  of  a  Isixe 
majoritj. 
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aa  yon  say,  a  mere  creature  of  nature,  tJien 
all  that  lie  does  tates  place  by  virtue  of  ab- 
solutely binding  natural  laws,  and  it  is  no 
loerit  in  him  thus  to  have  raised  himself^ 
since  he  could  not  help  it.  Unless  our  mor- 
al consciousness  proceeds  &om  an  absolute- 
ly good  and  holy  will  of  God,  all  our  moral 
ideas  are  merely  conventional  and  change- 
able, and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and 
evil  per  se.  Thns  all  morality  is  radically 
destroyed,  and  he  who  believes  in  a  generic 
difference  between  the  morally  good  and 
evil  must  also  believe  in  the  specific  pre- 
eminouco  and  Divine  origin  of  man. 

Siniilar  moral  arguments  obtain  against 
those  who  deny  the  homogeneous  descent 
of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair.  He 
who  tears  asunder  the  humau  race  in.  its  or- 
igin makes  tlie  different  branches  of  it  ene- 
mies instead  of  brothers,  and  destroys  with 
their  consanguinity  the  last  bond  of  mutual 
love  and  esteem. 

The  physiologists,  however,  ■who  maintain 
thia*  may  figlit  our  battle  against  the  llar- 
winisfs;  for,  if  the  latter  are  trying  to  anni- 
hilate every  boundary  between  the  species, 
the  former  make  demarkations  where,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  none  exist.  We  may 
quietly  allow  our  opponents  to  direct  their 
attacks  against  each  other,  tiil  the  truth 
which  lies  in  the  middle  alone  remains. 
Darwinism  may  perhaps  result  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  present  multitude  of  species 
to  considerably  fewer  principal  types  (which 
can  only  be  favorable  to  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Flood),  bnt  the  weighty  arguments  of 
polygenists  wiC  prevent  these  types  from  be- 
ing annihilated.  The  latter  class  of  natural- 
ists should,  ho  we  ver,  re  member  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race  is,  in 
the  last  resort,  a  matter  of  history ;  and  this 
science,  as  applied  to  languages  and  religions, 
is  pointing  with  increasing  probability  to  one 
originaltribe,the  cradle  of  which  layin  West- 
em  Asia,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the  Bibli- 
cal theory  is  becoming  more  and  more  estab- 
lished. Here,too,wemay8ay,WlatGodliath 
joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

As  thiuga  stand,  we  shall  not  join  iu  the 
apprehension  expressed  by  Scbleiermaeher, 
that  natural  aoienee,  when  fully  developed 
to  a  complete  system  of  cosmology,  might 
result  in  an  inteUeotual  starvation  of  theol- 
ogy. Nay — if  I  am  not  deceived — the  rela- 
tions between  natural  science  and  theology 
appear  of  late  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better.  This,  because  the  stand-point  on  ei- 
ther side  is  beginning  to  become  clearly 
marked.  Many  prudent  and  fer-aeeing  nat- 
ural pb  ilosopbers  have  begun  to  acknowledge 
that  tbeir  science  has,  in  many  eases,  over- 
stepped its  boundaries,  and  therefore  warn 
their  younger  ormore  hot-blooded  colleagues 
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to  abstain  from  undue  interference  in  other 
departments.  May  we,  then,  not  nourish  the 
hope  that  in  due  time  both  these  bright  stara 
shall  revolve  around  a  common  centre,  in 
mutual  harmony  and  fiiendly  rivalry  dis- 
covering the  great  deeds  of  God  J 

But,  besides  these  comparatively  detaUed 
methods  of  offense  against  the  different  sci- 
entific attacks,  there  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered the  defense  of  our  whole  line  against 
infidel  theory  and  practice  combined.  For 
these  tendencies  are  now  showing  themselves 
in  practice  and  form  as — 

in.  A  GROWING  Social  Power  in  the  Lite 
OF  OUK  Day  both  in  Church  akd  State. 

Thisformofunbelief  is,  without  question, 
far  more  dangerous  than  infidelity  iu  individ- 
uals or  in  phDosophical  systems.  I  would  rec- 
ommend, in  this  respect,  a  double  method  of 
defense.  First,  a  more  negative  one,  which 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  only  sporadically, 
but  which,  in  order  to  take  due  effect,  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole;  viz.,  an  expomre  of 
ihemiserable  consequences  of  infidelity  as  shomn 
in  hislorg,  in  contra^iistinction  to  the  whole- 
some effects  of  healthy  Christian  faith.  This 
may  he  called  the  kislorieal  mellwd  of  defense ; 
it  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  cutting 
attack.  Our  Lord  himself  pointed  it  out 
when  he  said, "  By  their  fruits  yo  shall  know 
them  "  (Matt,  vii.,  16) ;  and  the  proof  of  the 
actual  corruptness  of  these  fruits  will  make 
impression  upon  many  who  are  deaf  to  all 
other  arguments. 

How  should  we  furnish  this  proof  f  Not 
by  setting  up  ourselves  as  judges  over  the 
persons  of  our  opponents,  nor  so  aa  to  do 
them  injustice,  by  forgetting  how  many  of 
them  are  upright  and  learned  men ;  but  by 
showing  the  influence  of  their  tendency  of 
thought  OS  actnaUy  exhibited  in  the  collect- 
ive life  of  Church  and  State  since  the  last 
century,  and  comparing  its  effects  in  the  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  society. 

On  an  attentive  consideration  of  tlie  spir- 
it which  animates  our  opponents  aa  a  body, 
tlie  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  ex- 
traordinary overweening  pride  with  which 
most  of  them  treat  all  positive  believers.* 
Tliey  lay  claim  to  be  the  only  representa- 
tives of  seienccj  and  have  repeated  this  so 
often  fo  the  people,  that  in  Holland,  Germa- 
ny, and  Switzerland  the  greater  part  of  the 
press  echoes  this  opinion  as  a  matter  of 
conrso,  and  lays  aU  "  orthodoxy,"  i,  e.,  belief 
in  the  Bible,  under  the  reproach  of  ignorance 
and  narrow-mindedness.  And  with  this 
haughty  spirit  the  theologians  among  them 
plentifully  imbue  their  congregations.  They 
flatter  the  spirit  of  tho  times,  and  puff  up  the 
"  educated  "  consciousness  of  an  age  already 
intoxicatodwith  culture,  tillits  pride  reaches 
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an  nnbearalile  pitoli,  1) y  means  of  their  high- 
flying critical  treatment  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory ;  indeed,  many  of  them  often  go  so  far 
as  to  rouse  all  the  paasiosa  of  iutoleratice 
against  the  "parsons,"  i.e.,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  faith.  When  they  are  in  a 
minority,  they  cry  for  tolerance,  and  preach 
the  doctrine  of  eqnal  rights  for  every  per- 
suasion. But  Tchen  they  ore  the  ruling  par- 
ty, sovereign  Reason  ^ows  herself  to  be 
most  intolerant,  and  denounces  those  ivho 
cling  to  the  old  faith  as  the  enemies  of  prog- 
ress, and  of  all  truly  humane  cnltnre. 

If  ne  go  on  to  consider  their  method  of 
attaek  (and  except  the  merely  scieutifio  rep- 
resentatives), Tve  can  not  hdp  seeing  what 
a,  despotism  of  phrases  and  commonplaces 
they  bays  founded,  so  that  thousands  blind- 
ly applaud  the  half  or  not  at  all  understood 
mottoes  of  the  day;  and  what  a  confusion 
of  ideas  must  he  laid  to  their  charge  1  The 
clear  meaning  of  sharply  definite  Scriptural 
ideas  accepted  by  the  Church  is  gradually 
put  a^do,  and  another  meaning  snhstituted 
for  it,  BO  that,  while  the  shell  remains,  the 
tme  kernel  is  gone.  During  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  years,  e.g.,  the  word  "resur- 
rection "  has  been  understood  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom  to  apply  to  tlie  body  of 
Christ ;  now,  however,  they  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word  into  that  of  a  contin- 
ned  existence  of  any  kind,  and  declare  as 
irrelevant  the  question  whether  our  Lord's 
body  was  raised  to  a  new  life  or  not.  In 
the  Church  the  old  forms. are  for  the  most 
part  preserved;  and  in  this  case  they 
tinue  to  pray  to  Christ  as  ordered,  though 
otherwise  they  consider  liim  to  be  o:ily  the 
son  of  Joseph,  andprayer  Itself  a  subjective 
outpouring  of  the  heart's  emotious,  -without 
objective  effect  on  the  course  of  affairs.  Is 
tliis  perfectly  upright  and  truthful!  Some 
are  soon  tired  of  this  incongruence  between 
the  rites  andliturgyof  the  Church  and  their 
own  inward  convictions,  and  enter  other 
more  congeuial  callings;  but  the  growing 
generation  la  by  these  means  (tliough  not 
exclusively  by  them)  disgusted  with  the 
study  of  theology.  In  many,  however  (es- 
peciaDy  during  the  first  half  of  this  centu- 
ry), this  incongruence  has  been  overcome  by 
the  earnest  demands  of  life  and  holy  office, 
which,  though  they  left  the  university  as 
Rationalists,  convinced  them  of  their  error, 
and  led  them  to  preach  salvation  through 
Christ  alone.  Does  all  this  bear  witue 
the  healthy  character  of  unbelieving  ; 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  their 
fruits  in  the  inner  congregational  life  of  Uie 
Church.  Infidelity  has  of  old  emptied  tie 
cliUTcbes  and  ^ven  an  impetus  to  schismat- 
ics, because  it  can  not  satisfy  the  deeper 
spiritual  needs.  What  a  display  has  infi- 
delity made  of  its  weakness  in  the  pulpit  by 
reason  of  it.s  denial  of  tlie  miraciilona  elc- 


t  in  the  great  focts  of  salvation!  Let 
who  wishes  to  see  instances  take  but  a 
look  at  the  utilitarian  preacliers  of  the  rimes 
of  "  iUumiuation."  It  is  well  known  that 
these  men  did  not  disdain,  even  on  ]iigh  fen- 
rivols,  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  instruct  the  peo- 
" '"  'i  tlieir sermons  almnt  farming, hygiene, 
vaccination,  or  cattle -feeding.  And  now? 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  high-flown  words. 
But  does  the  one  tiling  needful — faith  in 
Christ,  conversion,  and  regeneration— stiil 
form  tbe  central  object  in  the  modem  pnl- 
pltt  Alas!  not  even  for  an  earnest  peni- 
tential sermon  can  one  of  these  men  collect 
his  energies.    Is  not  this  a  serious  state  of 

And  what  of  tbe  liturgical  fniita  of  nn- 
belief !  Just  glance  into  the  liturgies  cur- 
rent duriug  the  zenith  of  Katioualiani  in 
the  last  century ;  read  tliose  finely  rounded 
phrases  and  paraphrases  about  God,  virtne, 
and  immortality,  self-ennoblement,  and  Je- 
Christ,  the  Eastern  sage  of  olden  times, 
and  confess  that  yon  would  hardly  have  be- 

d  so  utter  a  want  of  taste  to  be  pos- 
sible. Or  glance  over  the  hymn-books  of 
that  time,  with  their  miserably  watered  old 

us,  and  their  practically  as  well  as  the- 
ologically shallow  and  pitiable  hnmanita- 
rian  odes.  And  how  is  it  in  our  day !  Why, 
if  formerly  there  was  at  least  the  shadow  of 
worship,  now  the  attempts  made  in  Haar- 
lem, 6r5ningen,  KouchAtel,  to  establish  a 
truly  "modern"  Divine  service,  have,  by 
their  miserable  failure,  gone  far  to  prove  the 
utter  futility  of  all  such  endeavors.  In  due 
time,  then,  worship  would  have  to  cease  al- 
together. 

In  the  matter  of  Church  constitution  and 
government  (in  which  believing  theology,  it 
is  true,  has  made  many  mistakes  also),  the 
chief  historical  achievement  of  unbelief  (In 
Germany)  is  the  "Territorial  System" — a 
theory  which  considers  the  Church  and  its 
government  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  State 
and  its  constitution  as  such,  and  must  load 
to  the  former  being  entirely  emerged  in  the 
latter.  And  at  this  day  unbelief  seeks  to 
betray  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Church 
to  the  State,  dnH  to  prove  the  omnipotence 
of  the  latter,  as  against  any  act  of  Church 
discipline  meant  to  defend  the  positive  doc- 
trine, hoping  that  the  State  may  soon  pro- 
nounce for  the  equal  rights  of  all  parties 
within  the  Church.  Modem  unbelief  seeks 
to  efface  the  specific  distinction  between 
Church  and  State,  and  thereby  robs  the  for- 
mer of  its  vital  power." 

Again,  look  at  the  influence  of  unbelief  iu 
the  active  congregational  life  of  the  Church, 
in  the  lustitutious  for  the  extension  of  God's 
kingdom,  aud  see  the  paralysis  which  fol- 
lows its  ascendency.     The  German-Dauish 

*  This  paroEroph  applies  more  esueclolly  to  Qct- 
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niissLou  in  Trauqiiebar  flourished  vigoronsly 
during  the  former  part  of  last  century,  till 
tlie  triamph  of  Rationalisia  at  liome  dried 
up  its  supports  and  caused  it  to  wither  away. 
And  how  do  these  liberal  nnbelievers  seek  to 
binder  and  malign  the  work  of 
the  present  day  by  distorted  eritieiams 
as  to  doing  better  themaelves,  which  would 
be  the  best  criticism,  they  have  not  lifted 
np  a,  finger.  The  institutions  of 
missions,  too,  have  almost  all  of  them  been 
fonnded  and  supported  solely  by  the  love 
and  liberality  of  believers,  while  unbeiievers 
have  done  little  else  than  en>bi(t«r  their 
isteuco  by  repeated  attacks.* 

But  perchance  unbelief  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  firm  support  of  the  State,  and 
of  moral  strength  in  public  and  political 
life  I  The  best  f«sts  of  a  principle  are  fur- 
nished by  times  of  pablic  distress  and  dan- 
ger.  As  soon,  e.!}.,  as  a  war  la  imminent, 
the  power  of  unbelief  in  a  nation  immedi- 
ately sinks  in  a  marked  manner,  and  even 
unchristian  journals  at  once  begin  to  speak 
more  of  God  and  divine  help.  An  involun- 
tary instinct  fills  the  churches ;  the  need  of 
a  higher  aasiatanc«  is  plainly  felt,  and  the 
fine  phrases  of  imbelief  can  not  give  this. 
These  facts  are  qnestiouable  enough  for  the 
support  under  trouble  which  unbelief  can  af- 
ford. And  when  the  thousands  npon  thon- 
sanda  of  wonnded  need  spiritual  consolation, 
how  little  can  unbelief  afford  this?  In  the 
last  war — I  say  it  deliberately,  for  I  have 
witnessed  it  myself  in  the  war — this  task 
devolved  almost  entirely  on  believing  minis- 
ters, often  at  the  request  of  their  free-think- 
ing colleagues.  Here  the  pastoral  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  rationalistic  clergy  was  clearly  evi- 
dent in  their  total  inability  to  satisfy  the 
spiritual  cravings  of  the  suffering  and  dy- 
ing. It  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not 
rather  to  be  wept  over,  that  nnbelief  should 
ever  attempt  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
needs  6f  man. 

But,  putting  aside  sucli  seasons  of  dis- 
tress, what  are  the  political  and  social  fruits 
of  unbelief  in  a  general  way !  History  very 
plainly  tells  us  that  apostasy  from  the  faitli 
very  soon  deprives  a  nation  of  its  power  and 
authority.  As  in  the  family,  when  its  life  is 
not  based  upon  the  foar  of  G«d,  all  domestic 
bonds  are  soon  destroyed  by  the  unfettered 
power  of  selfishness,  so  that  dangerous  Is?:!- 
ty  or  arbitrariness  is  substituted  for  earnest 
discipline  in  the  education  of  children — so, 
too.  In. civil  and  national  life.  The  people 
that  will  not  bow  to  divine  anthority  will 
eventually  break  through  the  bounds  of  all 
human  order  in  endless  revolntions.  The 
self-love,  which  would  fiun  be  wiser  than  di- 
vine revelation,  at  last  snaps  all  the  bonds 
of  society.    The  new  faith  (of  Strauss),  prac- 


tically carried  out,  is  the  Commune,  which 
during  its  ascendency  was  always  talking 
of  philosophy.  Unbelief  will  ruin  every  na- 
tion which  does  not  in  time  resist  its  all- 
poisoning  influeuces. 

The  result  of  historical  i  nvestlgation  shows 
thatall  these  results  of  unbelief  have  the  same 
inner  ground,  vis.,  that  it  is  without  the  Spir- 
it of  God,  which  alone  creates  and  preserves 
all  true  life.  But  if  tlie  ftuit  be  evil,  then 
the  tree  and  its  roots  are  evil  also ;  and  fool- 
ish, indeed,  is  he  who  would  gather  grapes 
of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

In  our  attack  on  unbelief  we  must  expose 
these  its  fruits:  It  boasts  itself  of  helping 
progress,  and  hinders  it ;  it  inscribes  "  cul- 
ture" on  Its  banner,  and  threatens  us  with 
a  new  and  a  worse  barbarism ;  it  promises 
to  bring  in  the  age  of  true  humanity,  and 
yet  it  injures  the  dignity  of  man,  so  as  to 
deprive  him  of  any  specific  moral  value,  be- 
cause it  overlooks  the  fact  that  humanity 
can  only  be  saved  and  prosper  by  means  of 
Divinity. 

We  must  protest,  then,  against  unbelief 
in  the  name— not  only  of  Scripture,  of  faith, 
and  of  God's  honor,  which  it  tramples  in  the 
dust;  not  only  of  our  spiritual  experience, 
which  it  does  not  understand — but  also  of 
reason,  which  it  leads  astray.  We  mnst 
protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  a  healthy 
Church  life,  of  frait-bearing  preaching  and 
care  of  souls ;  of  the  truth  and  purity — ay, 
even  of  the  good  taste  and  (esthetics  of  our 
worship ;  in  the  name  of  a  healthy  disci- 
pline and  coDStitutioii  of  our  congregation- 
al life ;  of  the  independeuce  of  the  Church, 
which  by  it  is  betrayed  to  the  State ;  of  the 
Church's  energy  and  power  of  increase ;  of 
self-sacrificing  and  self-denying  love ;  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  which  it  tries 
to  paralyze ;  in  the  name  of  all  practical 
tasks  of  the  Christian  life,  for  which  it  has 
neither  a,  deeper  nnderstandlng  nor  yet  en- 
ergy to  carry  them  out;  in  the  name  of  mor- 
als and  all  true  humanity,  which  it  nnder- 
minea  and  destroys,  since  it  separates  them 
from  religion,  and  saps  its  divine  foauda- 

ns.  We  must  protest  against  it,  not  only 
Christians,  but  as  citizens  and  patriots 
who  truly  love  their  country,  because  the 
prosperous  future  of  a  nation,  its  freedom 
and  power,  its  flourishing  and  healthy  de- 
velopment, essentially  depend  upon  its  hoi>- 
estly  holding  fast  to  the  Gospel  as  the  Truth 
and  the  Li&  from  God. 

But  this  historical  defense  wUl  not  meet 
all  objections,  by  reason  of  its  negative  na- 
andlwonld  therefore  jwint  out  to  you 
e  excellent,  positive  way,  which  I  may 
he  practical  reJijfidiM  method — I  mean 
the  aetaal  proof  of  the  ChrUlian  h-nth  bg  Tueang 
of  a  mrum»  life. 

When  we  look  at  the  growing  power  of 
unbelief,  aud  the  infinite  variety  of  agencies 
employed  in  its  propagation,  from  the  jour- 
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nals  and  asaociationa  cf  mete  Hlimanitarian- 
ism,  down  to  those  of  tbe  most  radical  Com- 
maniam,  witli  its  secret  societies,  and  trav- 
eling agents  and  lecturers,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  social  power  can  not  be  met  merely  by 
scientific  and  historical  arguments.  These 
may  suffice  to  convince  individuals;  but 
against  the  close  columns  of  unbelief  the 
Church  must  use  her  last  and  most  effective 
weapon,  i.  e.,  tie  practical  and  moral  supe- 
liority  of  her  representatives  in  an  all-em- 
brocing  love  and  holy  life.  This  practical 
religious  metliod  is  the  most  convincing  of 
all,  and  truly  irresistible,  and  must  in  the 
end  gain  over  all  those  who  are  of  the  truth. 
This  it  was  tlia,t  worked  so  mightily  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  Without  it, 
infidelity  will  nowhere  bo  defeated ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  latter  is  owing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  too  much 
neglected  this  branch  of  testimony.  Truth 
is  plentifully  witnessed  for  in  words  and 
boots,  but  not  enough  in  life. 

But  speaking  as  I  am  before  those  who,  I 
trust,  have  long  since  been  striving  to  give 
practical  effect  to  this  testimony,  I  may  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  hints  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  may  be  rendered  most  effectual. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  remove  from  theo- 
logical and  Church  life  the  stumbling-blocks 
which  have  liindered  so  many  Seom  believ- 
ing— the  everlasting  qnarrels  about  things 
upon  which  salvation  does  not  depend ;  the 
jealousy  of  one  another;  the  narrow-mind- 
edness at  home  and  (alas,  too)  abroad,  which 
can  not  lovingly  enjoy  the  brother's  success, 
because  he  does  not.  wear  quite  the  same  ec- 
clesiastical uniform ;  and,  instead  of  all  this, 
let  the  flame  of  believing  and  wide-hearted 
evangelical  love  among  the  various  denom- 
inations bnm  more  brightly  than  hitherto. 
A  great,  positively  believing  Ecumenical 
Evangelical  Alliance — notwithstanding  all 
variety  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  esteem 
for  the  forms  of  feith  delivered  to  ns — is 
in  itself  a  practical  apology,  which  makes 
impressions  npou  thousands,  a  justification 
of  the  indestructibility  of  our  fundamental 
faith,  a  Christian  Evangelical  International, 
which  may  oppose  the  atlicistic  Internation- 
al with  superior  spiritual  weapons.  Let  ns, 
in  order  to  establish  more  firmly  the  tmity 
of  our  one  fundamental  position,  ever  draw 
more  clearly  the  lino  between  the  Essential 
and  the  Non-essential ;  and  let  ns  protest 
against  the  destructive  error  which 
tains  that  no  such  lino  is  to  be  drawn,  but 
that  all  t«ndencies  have  equal  rights  in  the 
Church.  Our  G)erman  liberalism  has  not,  in 
this  respect,  attained  to  so  correct  a  judg- 
ment as  the  same  party  in  England  and 
America.  These  woald  say  to  those  in 
Evangelical  Church,  who,  e.j.,  attacked 
Apostles'  Creed, "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the 
Unitarians!"  while  witJi  ns  they  are  stnig- 


gling  to  prove  tlie  admissibility  of  their  con- 
In  a  Trinitarian  Church,  by  which 
I  shall  eventually  legalize  Eation- 
alism.  You  must  help  us  to  attain  greater 
precision,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  numerical 
diminution  in  the  Church.  Better  for  a 
Church  to  be  small,  but  united  and  decided, 
than  large  and  broad,  but  inwardly  torn  and 
divided  against  itself. 

And  when  we  have  drawn  the  necessary 
boundary  lines,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  the 
unity,  seek  to  give  a  more  extensive  visible 
representation  of  it  (by  means,  e.  g.,  of  an 
interchange  of  pulpits),  so  that  the  various 
Cbnrehes  may  be  strengthened  by  the  faith- 
ful testimony  of  men  of  another  communion. 
Let  ns  force  the  unbelieving  world  to  con- 
did  the  heathen  of  old,  "See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another,"  and 
thereby  we  shall  overcome  a  hundred  prej- 
udices. 

This  spirit  it  is  which  we  should  seek  to 

mptant  in  on  r  evangelical  congregations  and 

people.     Let  us  seek  to  bring  about  a  more 

living  communion  between  the  churches,  a 

greater  interchange  of  their  special  gifts  and 

experiences,  and  place  the  single  congrega^ 

lion  in  connection  with  the  course  of  events 

in  the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ,      Wo 

should  make  them  better  acquainted  with 

moat  important  of  these  events,  so  that, 

ne  member  snffer,  all  the  others  may  suf- 

with  it ;  and  if  one  be  glorified,  all  the 

others  may  rejoice,  as  belonging  to  one  body 

whose  head  is  Cluist. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  our  duty  at  the 
present  day  to  arm  the  members  of  out 
churches  more  fully  against  the  specious  ar- 
guments of  infidelity.  Tina  should  be  done 
by  laying  a  deep  foundation  in  religions  in- 
struction, especially  in  that  for  Confirma' 
tion  and  preparation  for  Holy  Communion, 
by  weekly  Bible  classes  or  lectures,  in  which 
the  members  of  onr  flocks  should  be  taught 
more  of  the  unity  of  Scripture,  by  Sunday- 
schools,  young  men's  associations,  reading- 
rooms,  circulating  libraries,  associations  for 
missions,  the  poor,  the  sick,  etc.  Thus  a 
vigorons  Christian  social  and  congregation- 
al life  would  be  put  forward  in  opposition 
to  the  infidel  associations,  and  it  would  act 
as  a  firmly  forged  chain,  from  which  one  link 
could  not  easily  be  lost. 

When  we  have,  by  all  these  means,  built 
a  powerful  dam  of  Christian  life  agalust 
the  swelling  floods  of  unbelief,  we  should — 
while  not  forgetting  always  to  keep  these 
our  foundations  in  repair — strive  to  win 
back  lost  ground  by  words  and  deeds.  We 
mnst  fearlessly  witness  for  the  faith,  not 
only  in  the  pnlpit  before  our  own  congre- 
gations, but  also  in  public  lectures  (as  is 
now  frequently  done)  before  the  unbeliev- 
ing world.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man  stand- 
ing up,  in  the  face  of  all  the  scorn  of  an  in- 
fidel piess,  and  openly  declaring  his  belief 
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in  the  Cbnetian  faitb,  notwlthstondiiig  bis  | 
perfect  acqnaintanco  with,  all  the  argmuentB  , 
of  its  oppononta,  is  an  enconragenient  to 
many  undecided  ones.  Then,  again,  let  ns 
confess  tvhat  a  mistake  in  many  places 
Christiajis  (especially  in  Germany)  have 
made  lu  leaving  the  development  of  the 
public  press  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of 
infidels  or  semi -infidels,  especially  of  Jews 
and  their  confederates.  To  meet  this  need 
we  mnst  found  Christian  jonmals,  wliich 
shall  correct  the  lamentably  misguided  pub- 
lic opinion ;  and,  since  this  is  beyond  the 
power  of  isolated  persons,  we  should  form 
more  Evangelical  Societies,  whose  object  it 
nmst  be  to  spread  Christian  literature  in 
every  form,  from  the  latest  to  the  smallest 
works.  And  let  us  seek  to  connect  all  these 
associations,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  mutual  assistance.  In  this  respect 
I  -would  recommend  to  your  notice  a  pro- 
posal, emanating  from  HoUand,  to  form  an 
"International  Association  for  the  defense 
of  the  Christian  faith  against  its  actual  ag- 

A  most  important  point  in  this  practical 
work  (especially  for  Germany)  is  that  lay- 
men should  be  more  induced  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  latter 
should  not  tire  in  laboring  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  release 
of  milUons  of  white  slaves  kept  in  bondage 
by  Sanday  labor,  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  legal  protection  of  Sunday  rest 
anil  freedom. 

Bat,  amidst  aJ,l  this  work,  never  let  us  for- 
get the  personal  preparation  in  secret.  If 
we  arc  to  conquer  in  our  struggle  against 
unbelief,  it  must  bo  less  exclusively  than 
hitherto  with  word  and  pen,  and  more  on 
our  knees.  Often  while  we  fight  bard  we 
pray  too  little.  Instead  of  at  once  falmi- 
aating  against  unbelievers,  let  ns  first  wres- 
tle for  them  with  the  power  of  intercessory 
prayer,  that  they  may  be  enlightened  by  the 
Lord.  No  word  or  writing  ^ould  go  forth 
iu  this  Holy  War  unnccompanied  by  prayer. 
Let  no  combatant  enter  the  arena  without 
putting  on  tho  spiritual  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual panoply,  that  he  may  not  fare  as 
did  the  seveu  sons  of  Sceva,  And  let  none 
who  strive  iu  the  right  spirit  be  left  alone. 
Though  we  may  not  everywhere  be  able  to 
succor  and  defend,  yet  the  arms  of  our  prayer 
can  embrace  the  whole  globe.  Thus  only 
can  we  become  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  that 
the  image  of  Christ,  the  great  Captain  and 
Conqueror  in  the  battle,  shall  shine  out  of 
every  action  and  victflrionsly  enlighten  out 
opponents,  wliBn  they  see  in  our  whole  walk 
and  conduct  greater  love  and  self-denial, 
greater  self-sacrifice,  greater  quietness  and 
firmness  in  distress  and  danger.  The  Chris- 
tian is  the  world's  Bible,  and  the  only  one 
which  it  reads.  If  we  take  care  that  in  this 
book  be  plaiuly  shown  the  loving  spirit,  the 


grandeur,  and  the  winning  friendliness  of 
Christ,  then  we  shall  see  many  hearts  open 
to  receive  this  actual  testimony  of  Christian 
life  and  suffering.  For  many  of  onr  oppo- 
nents in.  secret  envy  us  our  Christian  com- 
fort in  misfortune  and  under  heavy  losses. 
Their  hearts  are  often  stirred  by  a  deep 
yearning  after  the  support  which  bears  us 
up,  and  this  superiority  of  Christian  life  can 
often  drive  the  hardest  heart  to  seek  help 
of  our  Lord. 

In  fine,  only  life  can  beget  life.  Where 
we  wish  to  defijnd  tho  Word  of  Life,  our  own 
life  can  not  be  separated  fro  n  th  W  d. 
The  strongest  argument  for  th  truth  ot 
Christianity  is  the  true  Christ  an  th  man 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Th  b  t 
means  of  bringing  back  the  w  Id  t  a  be 
lief  in  miracles  Is  to  esLibit  th  m  1  of 
regeneration  and  its  power  in  u  wn  1  f 
The  best  proof  of  Christ's  resurre  t  n 
living  Church,  which  itself  is  walking  m 

iw  Efe,  and  drawing  life  from  him  who 

19  overcome  death. 

Cyprian  writes  of  Christians  in  the  third 

century     "  In  their  dress  their  food  their 

nner    f  1  fe  they  follow  the  cn»itom8  of 

1  CO  ntry  and  yet  they  ire  1  ^tioguished 
_  a  un  vcrsally  emirkible  way  ot  liv  ng 
Th  y  take  part  n  every  thing  as  c  t  zens 
and  they  endure  every  th  n„  as  strangers 
E  ry  country  s  the  r  at  e  land  ind  n 
e  ery  country  they  are  fore  „ners  Tl  ey 
live  n  the  flesh  but  not  after  th  flesh 
Tl  ey  dwell  upon  eartl  but  they  1  e  in 
heaven  They  love  all  nen  though  all  men 
persecute  and  mahgn  tl  em  'Whentl  y  are 
cursed,  they  bless ;  and  when  they  arc  kill- 
ed, they  haU  the  day  of  their  death  as  their 
true  birthday." 

Before  sneb  arguments  ancient  Rome  her- 
self— the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  hostile  to  Christianity — could  not 
stand.  Let  ns  live  in  like  manner,  and  then 
— though  hell  should  have  a  short-lived  tri- 
umph— eventually  must  be  fidfiUed  what  St. 
Augustine  says,"Love  is  the  victory  of  the 

Already  the  world  is  beginning  to  be  di- 
vided into  tho  two  great  camps  of  the  nnbe- 
lieviug  and  the  faithful.  In  many,  unbelief 
has  probably  become  incurable.  Before  such 
we  can  only  confess  the  truth  for  a  testimo- 
ny against  them.  The  Autiehrist  who  de- 
"  Father  and  Son  can  be  destroyed,  not 
but  only  by  the  Lord  in  the  bright- 
of  bis  coming.  But  the  holy  task  that 
0  the  lot  of  every  Christian  is  to  con- 
to  do  battle  for  the  truth  after  the 
of  his  strength,  in  the  power  of  that 
victory  which  Christ  has  already  gained  for 
ns,  and  which  he  has  promised  one  day  to 
complete.  May  not  only  individuals,  bnt 
may  every  Protestant  people  recognize  that 
it  ought  to  contribute  its  special  gift  toward 
the  great  world-npology  for  Christianity: 
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Germany,  lier  deep  and  earnest  science ;  En- 
gland, lier  tmstful  meditation,  on  Scripture, 
Iiet  faitfifuliiess  in  pastoral  work,  her  open- 
handed  cbanty;  America,  lier  energetic  ac- 
tivity and  liberality,  her  fearlesBnesa  in  pub- 
lic testimony  for  the  tmtli,  her  indelible  love 
of  freedom ;  and  all  others,  great  or  small, 
the  talent  intrusted  to  them.     If  all  thus 


unite  in  holy  zeal  for  God,  the  victorj  can 
not  be  wanting.  Forward,  then,  my  breth- 
ren, and  let  ns  not  weary  of  the  strife  I  Our 
field  of  battle  is  the  wide  world;  our  aim, 
the  honor  of  God ;  our  support  amidst  strife 
and  suffering,  the  certainty  that  our  faith 
already  U  the  victory  which  hath  o' 
the  world ! 


I.  To  be  true  to  her  essential  spirit  and  char- 
acter, the  Emngelical  Church  must  eschew  all 
methods  ofdefending  her  faith  which  do  not  rest 
upon  a  spiritual  and  moral  basis,  and  do  not  sim 
at  bringing  opponents  to  accept  the  truth  ae  it  19 
in  Christ  by  means  of  free  personal  persuasion 

II.  The  most  efFectnal  method  of  combating 
m^tiefin  iniUiddaiiJa  is  the  moral  isagogic,  i.  e. , 
that  by  which  the  conscience  is  touched,  the  re- 
ligions need  awakened,  and  salvation  in  Christ 
heartily  and  fovingly  testified,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  tmth  which  alone  can  satisfy 
the  inward  cravings  of  the  sooL 

III.  In  combating  the  sgatema  of  unbelief,  spc- 
cess  is  only  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  really  scien- 
tific method  of  defense.  This  consists,  on  tbe 
one  hand,  in  a  constant  employment  of  the  ever- 
improving  apparatus  of  modem  investigation ;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  that  quiet  objective  spirit,  the 
only  aim  of  which  is  to  attain  to  the  truth ;  both 
these  being  combined  with  the  joyous  certainty 
that  the  sdentiftc  straggle  has  in  all  ages  con- 
tributed not  a  little  toward  grounding  the  Church 
in  her  holy  fiiith,  and  showing  hotv  firm  are  its 
foundations. 

IV.  Thechiefsyslematic tendendesofmodem 
infidelity  may  be  comprised  under  tbese  three 
heads:  Unchristian  philosophy,  destructive  his- 
torical criticism,  and  anti-miraculODS  natural  sd. 
ence.  The  first  step  in  an  eD'ectual  scientific 
defense  against  these  mnst  be  to  d^ne  charlg 
the  extent  of  those  doclrirtes  tchick  conslilute  the 
specific,  and  therefore  inalienable  rmcleaa  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  thus  to  distinguish  plainly 
between  the  fundamental  and  central  truths  nec- 
essary to  salvation,  and  those  less  central  ones, 
which  allow  of  various  shades  of  subjective  opin- 
ion ;  in  a  word,  to  recognize  tbe  difierence  be- 
tween the  Biblical  mbstance  of  opr  religious  be- 
lief and  its  doffmatic  formulation. 

V.  Against  Antidtrislian  epecalative  philoso- 
phy, our  sdentific  apology  should  especially  de- 
fend the  Christian  idea  of  God,  as  that  which 
alone  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute, and  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, as  a  compact  and  organic  unity  in  all  its 
beauty  and  grandeur.  The  central  truth  of  tliis 
system  we  take  to  be  the  help  vouchsafed  by  God 
in  Christ  l«  a  sinfal  world,  which  approves  itself 
to  our  conscience  as  an  inward  necessity  for  the 
true  satisfaction  of  onr  religions  and  moiid  needs, 
in  view  of  the  impotence  of  all  human  self-help 
in  overcoming  evil.  Tbe  uncertainty  and  unlen- 
ablcness  of  all,  even  modern  philosophy,  should 
be  proved  from  the  constant  fluctuation  and 
change  of  its  principles,  the  undemonstrated  char- 
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of  the  relatioi 
and  the  world,  and  its  foiluie  to  yield  any  po^- 
tive  and  lasting  resnlts. 

VI.  The  duty  of  our  scientiflc  apfJogy,  as 
against  destractive  historical  crilicism,  is  to  show 
that  the  Scriptures  become  nnintehigible  if  their 
inspiration  be  denied,  while  at  ilie  siune  time  we 
should  uphold  their  humano-divine  (not  solely 
divine)  character,  and  distinguish  between  a  jus- 
tifiable and  reverent  criticism,  and  one  wbich 
shows  a  false  aversion  to  the  miraculous.  The 
latter  must  be  combated  by  exposing  its  false 
philosophical  prindples,  which  apply  merely  hu- 
man standards  to  incommensuraUe  divine  mag- 
nitudes, its  subjective  arbitrariness  and  coups  de 
force  in  the  treatment  of  details,  by  pointing  to 
the  growing  testimony  of  modem  archieological 
research  in  favor  of  Scripture,  but  especially  by 
demonstra^ng  the  impossibili^  of  inventing  the 
picture  which  the  Gospels  ^ve  of  Christ,  or  of 
any  suCBdent  explanation  of  the  oiiginal  Chris- 
tian belief^  or  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Church,  without  accepting  the  Gospel  narrative 
as  historical  fact. 

VII.  Against  the  attacks  of  anli-miracutovs 
natural  science,  we  mnst  first  of  all  draw  a  sharp 
bne  between  the  ^m  and  object  of  the  Scriptures 
and  that  of  natoral  science,  showing  that  the 
fiirmer,  as  a  record  of  Divine  Revelation,  only 
touches  upon  the  region  of  physics  inafragment- 
aiy  manner,  and  with  a  few  general  outlines,  fisr 
the  pnrjiose  of  kying  a  foundation  for  its  moral 
and  spiritual  teachings,  while  the  latter  is  con- 
fined to  an  empirical  observation  of  things  as 
they  ore,  and  can  therefore  only  make  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  processes  by  which  tlie  world  orig- 
inated, but  can  not  possibly  render  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  and  invisible  world  a  doubtful  mat- 
ter by  any  resnllB  of  microscopic  or  telescopic 
investigations.  After  having  rejected  the  anii- 
•miracnlous  axioms  of  modern  science  by  resting 
on  the  Christian,  as  the  only  reasonable  idea  of 
God  and  his  relation  to  the  world,  me  should  pro- 
ceed to  take  our  stand  npon  the  harmony  which 
has  already  been  established  in  general  outhnes 
between  the  BibUcal  cosmogony  and  tbe  results 
of  natural  sdence,  as  a  fact  which  justifies  the 
hope  of  a  future  solution  of  all  differences  which 
yet  remain.  Further,  we  have  to  expose  the  un- 
certainty and  rashness  of  many  of  their  conclu- 
sions, which,  though  supposed  to  be  exact,  yet 
rest  upon  mere  hypotheses,  and  are  constantly 
being  modified  by  stricter  investigations.  Final- 
ly, we  mnst  repulse  tlieir  hypothesis  as  to  the 
generation  of  man  from  mere  natural  forces,  as 
being  an  allack  on  his  trae  dignity,  by  argu- 
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mentB  drawn  fiom  our  moral  and  spii'ilual  self- 
eonsciousnesD,  confirming  tha  Seriptnial  doe- 
trine  of  the  divinity  of  humnn  natni'e,  and  by 
painting  to  Cbe  pliysiologiciil,  but  still  more  to 
tlie  histoiicfll,  arpiments  for  the  unity  of  our  race. 
VIII.  Our  defense  against  the  appearance  of 
infidelitg  as  a  social  power  mast,  in  order  lo  be 
eftectual,  be  conducted  according  to  the  rule, 
"  By  thdr  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  To  this 
end  we  most  furnish  practical  historical  proa/a 
of  the  dcstmctivenesi  of  infidelity  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  has  hitherto  been  done,  by  a  fear- 
less e:<posure  of  its  posi^ve  fmils  in  spreading 
nn  nnlimited  pride,  confusing  all  moral  and  re- 
ligjous  ideas,  and  founding  a  despotism  of  hollow 
phrases :  further,  in  exhausting  all  vigorous  and 
independent  congregational  life,  as  regards  both 
worship,  discipline,  and  Church  government ;  in 
paralyzing  all  energetic  and  self-sacrilicing  work 
lor  [fie  extension  of  God's  kingdom.  Especially 
we  should  point  out  the  utter  inability  of  unbe- 
lief to  minister  to  the  wants  of  souls,  or  to  sup- 
[ily  any  practical  religions  need,  particularly  in 


times  of  trouble,  and  its  destructive  effects  in 
undermining  and  mining  education  and  family, 
civil  and  political  society,  and  all  national  or  so- 
cial prosperity. 

IX.  The  most  irresistihle  method  of  defense 
against  the  last-named,  and  all  other  forms  of  in- 
fidelity, is  the  aeitial  proof  of  a  Christian  life. 
The  duly  of  furnishing  this  proof  falls  partly  to 
the  lot  of  the  Chvrch,  by  the  removal  of  all  un- 
necessary quarrels  and  jealonsies  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  by  cherishing  a  wide-hearted  broth- 
erly love  and  union  among  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations :  partly  it  fulls  to  the  lot  of  the  congre- 
gaiion,  by  openly  and  joyfullywitnessing,  in  word 
and  deed,  for  Cliiist  before  the  worfd,  by  devel- 
oping a  vigorous  Christian  nssociational  life,  by 
exercising  a  Christian  influence  on  the  press  and 
popuhir  literature :  partly,  also,  it  fells  lo  the  lot 
o{  indimd'aah,  by  aiming  themselves  more  fully 
with  spiritual  weapons  throagh  pmyer,  by  moral 
and  religious  personal  conduct  which  shall  out- 
shine  that  of  the  opponents;  by  faithfulness  in 
work,  patience  in  sufiring,  and  peace  in  death. 
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What  may  be  the  best  practioa]  methods 
of  counteracting  the  uubelief  of  the  present 
day  is  »  qneation  at  onco  ho  large  and  so 
jmportaut  that  we  may  well  sbrink  ftom  at^ 
tempting  to  answer  it.  For  ia  not  that  nn- 
lielief  itself  hydra-headed!  No  sooner  is  one 
head  destroyed  than,  many  others  appear  in 
its  place.  There  is  unbelief  on  metaphysical 
grounds,  and  unbelief  on  natural  groiinds. 
There  is  moral  unbelief,  and  historical  unbe- 
lief. There  is  the  unbelief  of  criticism,  which 
may  be  called  a  yogferiiWY  unbelief,  and  there 
is  the  unbelief  of  abstract  and  preliminary 
objections,  -which  may  be  called  unbelief  on 
a  priori  grounds. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  despite  the 
various  forms  unbelief  may  assume,  tbere 
Is  more  or  less  unity  in  the  ultimate  cause 
producing  it.  When,  moreover,  we  speak 
of  modem  infidelity,  it  must  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  relative  growth  of  infidel- 
ity is  greater  now  than  it  was  of  old,  or 
that  tlie  forms  it  exhibits  in  the  present 
day  are  altogether  original,  and  have  never 
been  presented  before.  To  say  at  once  that 
the  growth  of  modem  unbelief  is  greater 
now  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  would  be  to 
allow  that  the  battle  of  faith  is  declining  to 
the  side  of  our  adversaries,  and  that  our 
own  cause  is  failing,  which  would,  at  least, 
be  impolitic,  if  it  were  not  untrue. 

An  essential  preliminary  step  to  deciding 
upon  the  best  methods  of  counteracting  mod- 
em unbelief  ia  to  arrive  at  sdme  definite  no- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  unbelief,  and  what 
are  its  essential  characteristics.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  essential  virus  of  the  several 
forms  of  unbelief  that  are  prevalent  nowa- 
days is  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  aii 
actual  divine  revelation  has  been  in  any 
sense  vouchsafed  to  man.  This  is  apart  al- 
together from  any  questions  which  may  le- 
gitimately arise  on  the  wide  and  delicate  sub- 
ject of  inspiration.  We  may  well  have  a 
iBvelation  that  is  authoritative  and  final, 
and  yet  be  totally  unable  to  define  what  in- 
spiration is  or  how  it  works.  These  are 
very  reasonable  questions,  whichmay  be  rev- 
erentially handled,  and  decided  in  various 
ways;  bnt  the  prior  question,  "Have  we  a 
revelation  at  all  1"  is  vastly  more  important, 
and  mnst  really  involve  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  the  others. 


And  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
question,  "Have  we  a  revelation f  is  one 
that  does  not  admit  of  any  answer  that 
can  be  proved  to  demonstration  either  way. 
Even  the  most  strennona  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity ore  not  prepared  with  any  demon- 
stration of  a  negative  answer.  This  ia  too 
o&ea  foi^otten  by  the  disputants  on  either 
side.  It  has  been  admitted,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  proof  for  revelation  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  demonstrative ;  but  it  is 
too  often  overlooked  that  the  disproof  of 
revelation,  or  the  proof  against  revelation, 
is  not  demonstrative  either.  The  question 
must,  after  all,  resolve  itself  into  a  balance 
of  probabilities. 

But  then,  again,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Have  we 
a  revelation  r'  mnst  really  depend  upon 
facts  rather  than  theories.  This  also  is  a 
point  that  is  habitually  disregarded  by  the 
opponents  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  here 
tbatwewouldendeavor  to  find  one  of  the  first 
answers  to  our  thesis -^Wlat  are  the  best 
methods  of  counteracting  modern  unbelief! 
First,  ATe  would  say,  "  By  always  maintain- 
ing that  the  question  of  revelation  is  not 
really  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of 
fact."  It  ia  a  question  of  the  interpretation 
of  facts.  There  are  certain  broad  and  pat- 
ent facts  which  are  virtually  iudependent 
of  the  various  doubts  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  critical  or  other  grounds,  and  it 
is  on  these  that  the  proof  of  revelation  act- 
ually rests.  For  example,  to  take  one  notori- 
ous fact  which  is  patent  to  bU.  There  is  no 
quesUon  as  to  what  has  been  the  condition 
of  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
what  their  state  is  now.  They  are  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  people,  and  yet  they  have 
no  national  existence.  They  are  a  people 
dispersed  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  This  has  been  more  or  less  their  con- 
dition for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years. 
It  tint  began  from  that  dark  period  of  their 
history  which  is  known  as  the  Captivity, 
which  took  place  under  Shalmaneser  and 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  this  condition  was  very  signifi- 
cantly portrayed  in  their  national  literature 
many  centuries  before  itwas  realized  in  fact. 
There  are  many  passages  In  Leviticus  and 
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Deuteronomy  wliich  declare  distinctly  vihat 
it  to  fie  the  condition  of  the  people,  whicli  on 
no  critical  theory  can  l>e  hronght  domi  low 
enough  to  be  drawn  from  the  life,  and  yet 
which  arenotleSiS  graphic  than  if  they  were. 
These  passages  are  cast  in  the  form  of  proph- 
ecy, and  oliviously  profeSiS  to  bo  prophetic. 
But  it  can  not  for  i>  moment  be  pretended 
that  they  are  prophecies  after  the  event.  If, 
however,  they  are  not  prophecies  after  the 
event,  they  must  be  prophecies 
But  if  they  are  propheciea  before 
nothing  is  more  certain  aiid  manifest  than 
that  the  event  haa  falfilled  them  to  the  letter. 
If,  liowever,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  whole 
tlieory  of  prophecy  is  one  that  requires  to 
be  remodeled,  and  tliat  it  mnst  not  bo  pro- 
pounded in  a  form  too  bald  or  naked,  yet 
this  fact  remains  in  its  broad  and  evident 
features— "That  alike  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  iu  the  New,  there  is  to  be  jier- 
eeived  coatinuaDy  the  latent  consciousness 
of  a  coming  future  for  Israel,  whicli  shall 
be  in  painful  contrast  with  the  past."  This 
is  stated  in  a  manner  so  marked  and  spe- 
cial, and  iu  forms  so  various,  that  it  can 
not  be  disregarded.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  can  be  fortuitous ;  and  seeing 
that  we  have  before  our  very  eyes  now  the 
evidence  of  the  correspondence  of  the  events 
with  the  ennneiation  of  them  ages  and  ages 
before  their  occurrence,  there  is  but  one  eon- 
clusiou  possible— that  these  denunciations, 
which  claimed  to  be  prophetic,  have,  in  tlie 
long  result  of  history,  established  (heir 
claim  to  be  so  regarded. 

Now,  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the 
ethnological  characteristics  of  the  Jewish 
nation  are  not  so  exceptional  as  common- 
ly supposed.  But  here  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  not  only  the  singular- 
ity of  the  fact  to  rest  on,  wliich  may  or 
may  not  be  unique,  but  we  have  also  the 
previous  declaration  of  the  fact,  which  is 
absolutely  and  entirely  unique.  To  take 
an  illnsti-atiou :  Professor  M.  Mviller,  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  "Science  of  Eeligion," 
has  shown  in  a  veiy  interesting  manner  the 
very  remarkable  parallel  that  exists  be- 
tween the  descent  of  Buddhism  fiom  Brah- 
manism,  and  of  Christianity  from  Mosa- 
ism;  and  he  has  shown,  dso,  that  just  as 
BuddL ism  became  the  prevailing  religion  of 
those  races  among  whom  Brahmanism  was 
not  indigenous,  so  also  Christianity  stmck 
root;  not  among  the  Jewish  nation  or  the 
Shemitic  races  from  which  it  sprung,  but 
foand  its  home  among  the  Gentile  nations 
of  alien  origin.  Now  this  is  au  historic  par- 
allel which,  no  doubt,  more  or  less  accu- 
rately holda  good,  and  is  very  remarkable. 
But  the  parallelism  is  incomplete,  because 
in  Mosaiam  and  Christianity,  we  have  not 
only  the  natural  pedigree  which  may 


the  distinct  germ  of  Christianitj,  which  can 
not  be  said  of  the  other  two ;  and  yet,  fur- 
ther,  we  have  also  in  the  Scriptnree  of 
the  Jews  the  definite  assurance  that,  while 
that  people  themselves  are  rtjected,  the 
Gentile  nations  shall  inherit  their  spiritual 
wealth,  and  become  heirs  of  the  promises 
which  they  liave  not  believed.  And  it  is 
this  explicit  announcement  which  differ- 
entiates altogether  and  conclusively  the  re- 
lation between  Mosaism  and  Christianity 
from  any  historical  parallel  which  may  be 
drawn  to  iUnstrafe  it. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  the  historic  condi- 
tion oftheJcwish  people,  and  the  circumstan- 
tial portraiture  of  it  which  their  Scriptures 
contain.  If  (bo  one  find  any  true  historic 
parallel  elsewhere,  the  other  most  assured- 
ly does  not;  and  it  is  the  co-existence  of 
the  two  which,  being  as  it  is  equally  broad 
and  definite,  constitutes  that  m  al  den 
of  divine  foreknowledge  and  d  gn  wh  h 
it  becomes  impossible  to  set  as  1 

The  same  may  be  said  lik  w  se  f  th 
broad  and  general  charactei  t  f  th 
Jewish  literatore.  There  is  lit  ratu  o 
which  has  been  subjected  to  s  re  an  1 

seai'ching  a  criticism  as  that  ot  the  Jewish 
nation.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  fiery  ordeal. 
Its  several  parts  have  been  torn  piece  fl'om 
piece,  and  the  authorship  of  them  assigned  to 
all  conceivable  writers ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  broad  features  of  them  are  unde- 
niable and  indestructible.  For  example, 
there  Js  no  nation  possessed  of  so  remarkable 
an  historic  record  as  the  Jewish  nation.  I 
speak  now  not  of  the  facts  com]nised  in  the 
history,  but  of  tlie  historic  record  itself; 
and  yet  this  record,  as  a  whole,  is  undoubt- 
edly trustworthy.  We  dare  not  on  critical 
grounds  assume  it  to  be  otherwise,  because, 
if  so,  we  cut  the  very  foundation  away  on 
which  our  alticism  itself  must  rest.  But 
this  historic  record  is  confirmed  both  by  the 
national  songa  which  we  possess  iu  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  also  by  the  independent  writ- 
ings of  the  fourteen  prophets.  It  can  not  be 
affirmed  that  in  any  important  respect  this 
threefold  testimony  is  divergent ;  and  yet, 
taking  it  as  we  find  it,  the  salient  features 
of  it  arc  so  marked  and  so  eseeplional,  that 
is  impossible  to  say  that  we  are  deal- 
ig  with  facts  or  circumstances  of  no  more 
than  ordinary  significance.  For  example, 
the  narrative  of  the  Exodus,  treat  it  as  we 
will,  and  pare  down  the  supernatural  as  we 
may,  becomes  after  all  indicative  of  agoucies 
at  work  which  are  not  those  of  every-day  life, 
of  godless,  undirected  chance.  It  is  im- 
possible to  divest  the  narrative  of  the  Ex- 
odus of  the  evidence  of  purpose,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  accept  even  the  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  as  true,  and  not  see 
that  the  only  explanation  of  the  facts  is  the 


traced  iu  Brahnianism  and  Bnddbiam,  but,  I  assumption  of  a  purpose. 

miicl)  more  than  this,  we  have  in  Mosaism  I      Tlie  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
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count  forthephenomoaawemeetivithiii  the 
Jewish  liistory  on  a  merely  natural  Ijasis,  ia 
by  saying  tliat  tlio  special  cliaracteriBtioa  of 
the  liistory  were  tlie  creation  of  tlie  faith 
of  tho  people.  It  was  their  meutal  liahit  to 
discover  the  supernatural  every  where,  and 
to  recognize  divine  interference  on  their  be- 
half ;  and,  starting  with  this  assumption, 
even  the  most  ordinary  events  became  tmns- 
formed  in  a  marvelous  way.  Bnt  it  is  im- 
possible to  affirm  that  the  redemption  of  an 
entire  nation  ftom  the  oppression  of  a  hos- 
tile and  warlike  people  is  in  any  sense  an 
ordinary  event ;  and  it  ia  just  tliis  event 
which  remains  the  surest  and  most  obvious 
after  every  thing  of  a  miraculous  character 
has  been  rejected.  The  redemption  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  was,  as  a  matter  of  indisputa- 
ble fiiot,  accomplished  by  Moses.  It  was  ac- 
complished ou  his  part  reluctantly.  It  was 
accomplished,  as  he  believed,  in.  obedience 
to  a  divine  command.  It  was  accomplish- 
ed without  bloodshed  or  the  drawing  of  a 
sword.  It  was  accomplished  at  once,  and 
withont  failure  or  delay.  It  was  accom- 
plished in  connection  with  certain  clrcum- 
stances — such  as  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, for  example — which  gave  it  a  peculiar 
aigniflcauoe.  For  fifteen  hundred  years  the 
Passover  was  kept,  and  it  was  utterly  de- 
void of  meaning  if  it  did  not  point  back- 
ward to  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt.  But, 
unless  the  record  of  Its  institution  is  alto- 
gether untrustworthy,  it  rested  on  precisely 
the  same  anthority  as  that  deliverance  it- 
self; and  yet  that  deliverance  is  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  all  history.  The  Es- 
odus  can  not  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  ordinary  history,  if  in  all  its  features  it 
transcend  them ;  and  yet,  if  it  transcend 
them  no  leas  iu  the  features  of  its  details 
than  in  the  principles  on  which  it  was  ae- 
complished,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  it  affords 
no  illustration  or  confirmation  of  its  princi- 
ples, and  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  ordi- 
nary history,  which  does  not  claim  to  Ulns- 
trate  or  confirm  a  given  principle. 

Bnt  that  which  ia  true  of  the  Esodus  ia 
true  also  of  many  another  episode  in  Old 
Testament  history;  and,  in  fact,  from  begin- 
]iing  t«  end,  it  is  developed  so  clearly  in  obe- 
dience to  ennnciated  principles,  that  the 
principles  and  the  history  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  is  not  easy  to  reject  the  his- 
tory, and  consequently  the  acceptance  of 
the  principles  is  inevitably  involved  in  auy 
fiiir  treatment  of  the  history.  Every  great 
Stage  in  the  historic  development  of  Israel 
is  distinctly  annonnced  beforehand.  The 
thraldom  in  Egypt  was  annonnced  to  Abra- 
ham ;  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  an- 
nounced to  Moses ;  the  establishment  of  th( 
throne  of  Judali  was  announced  to  David 
the  captivity  was  announced  to  Hezekiah 
the  return  was  annonnced  to  Jeremiah  ;  tho. 
ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  was  annoiiuceJ 


to  Hosea  and  to  Malachi.  Tho  fulfiUnient 
of  the  lust  elucidates  tho  fulllllmcnt  of  the 
others.  Hosea's  prophecy  was  eight  centn- 
before  the  fact.  Wo  dare  not,  in  the 
face  of  that,  assert  that  the  record  of  all  the 
others  was  written  after  the  event  to  which 
it  referred — to  say  nothing  of  such  a  the- 
ory involving  so  much  acquiescence  of  the 
nation  in  tlie  open  fiilsehood  of  the  writers 
absolutely  inconceivable.  In  short,  it 
becomes  a  balance  of  probabilities  between 
the  requisite  amount  of  intricate  collusion 
;he  admission  upon  conclusive  evidence 
e  communication  to  chosen  recipients 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge.  It  is  not  eas- 
)  maintain  upon  mere  a  jnioci  grounds 
the  abstract  impossibility  of  prophecy  than 
o  receive  upon  an  accumnlatlon  of  mor- 
al evidence  which  points  to  it  the  fact  that 
such  prophecy  has  been  vouchsafed  upon 
highly  exceptional  occasions,  when  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  communicated  was 
harmony  with  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  means  employed. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  "the  flippant  and  su- 
perficial infidelity  which  too  often  seeks  to 
commend  itself  to  popular  fevor  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  is  highly  essential  to  dwell  upon 
broad  facts  which  are  above  the  fluctuating 
results  of  an  uncertain  criticism.  It  Im 
r  safe  to  trust  onrselvea  to  a  too  nar- 
isaue,  when  one  that  ia  very  broad  and 
general  is  near  at  hand.  If  God  haa  not  writ- 
ten the  evidence  of  his  truth  npon  nndenia- 
facts  and  the  wide  cnrrent  of  history, 
jaa  WTitten  it  npon  nothing.  The  Biblo 
.  whole  is  precluded  from  the  possibility 
of  bearing  witness  to  itself,  because  the  Bi- 
an  not  define  its  own  limits,  bnt  is  de- 
pendent upon  other  authorities  for  the  deli- 
"  "  n  of  its  limits.  But  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  ia  sufficiently  distinguishable  from 
all  other  productions,  and  to  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  Bible  message  as  a  whole  there 
is  a  testimony  borne  by  history  such  as  is 
borne  by  it  to  nothing  else.  We  must  de- 
cide in  the  fece  of  this  clear  and  nnimpeach- 
able  testimony,  if  we  would  decide  that  the 
snl>stantial  truth  of  the  Bible  record  and 
message  as  a  whole  is  undeserving  of  cred- 
it. There  is  a  mass  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  framework  of  Old 
Testament  history  snch  as  does  not  exist  in 
support  of  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  or  Thii- 
cydides,  and  the  mass  of  this  evidence  is  con- 
tinually becoming  greater,  and  continually 
receiving  fresh  elucidation.  The  strength 
of  unbelieving  criticism  consists  in  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  certain  points  of  detail 
are  dwelt  upon  ;  but  the  strength  of  that 
which  is  opposed  to  it  consists  in  the  breadth 
of  the  issue,  which  is  based  upon  the  broad 
and  general  principles  and  facts  which  are 
untouched  by  criticism.  The  mass  of  evi- 
dence for  the  fact  of  a  special  and  unique 
revelation  being  contained  in  tho  Scriptures 
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of  tlie  01(1  and  New  Testaments  ia  bo  great 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  rightly  instructed 
and  nnbiaseJ  mind  to  resist  the  force  of  it. 

The  example  of  the  relation  hetireeii  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  is  of  such  a  kiud 
us  to  be  entirely  -without  parallel.  There 
ia  DO  other  iastance  in  lit«ratnre  of  oue 
book  of  a  highly  composite  nature,  which 
was  yet  regarded  as  one,  being  the  origin, 
and  heeomiug  the  litei'ary  parent  of  another 
book,  also  compcisite  in  its  nature,  and  that 
after  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
The  oue  ia  in  some  sense  the  natural  de- 
scendant of  the  other,  and  yet  uo  one  could 
have  anticipated  sueh  a  development  as 
likely  or  possible.  All  this  is  au  instance 
of  the  kind  of  fects  upon  which  the  theory 
of  an  actual  Ood-giveu  and  authontative 
revelation  rests.  TUey  are  at  ouce  broad, 
deep,  and  solid  in  their  character  They  are 
invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  criticism,  and 
they  are  inexplicable  on  auy  merely  natural 
principles.  They  point  clearly,  naturally, 
and  oonoluaively  to  one  explanation,  and  to 
one  only ;  and  though  they  do  not  mathe- 
matically demonstrate  it,  they  offer  a  moral 
proof  which  is  much  more  nearly  complete 
than  auy  disproof  that  can  be  set  against  it. 
Not  only  is  revelation  in  its  subject-matter 
a  witness  to  its  own  origin,  hut  so  also  h 
the  record  iu  which  the  revelation  is  sot 
torth  in  its  genetic  and  unalterable  features 
a,  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  similai  combi- 
nation of  phenomena,  ec[nally  signifieant 
and  various,  could  not  have  been  produced 
by  chance.  And,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  is  no  alternative  between  ; 
nial  that  these  phenomena  have  any  n 
ing  at  all,  and  an  admission  that  the  n 
iiig  they  have  is  the  one  alleged. 


In  attempting,  then,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
unbelief  which  rises  in  all  directions  around 
it  is  essential  to  plant  our  feet  firm  upon 
rock  whose  foundation  is  as  fiir  beneath 
deepest  channels  as  the  summit  thereof 
',s  far  above  its  roaring  waves  and  fbam- 
j,  billows.  Unless  we  stand  upon  tlie  rock 
that  ia  higher  than  we  are,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  borne  away  l>y  them.  It  is  not 
in  ourselves,  or  in  our  arguments,  our  log^c, 
and  eloquenoe,  that  out  hope  lies,  hut  in  the 
revelation  of  the  arm  of  the  Lord.  If  be 
do  not  manifest  himself  in  his  revelation, 
it  will  speak  in  vain ;  hut  revelation  is  a 
thing  of  the  spirit  and  the  heart,  and  not  of 
the  reasoning.  When  God  has  revealed  him- 
self to  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  the  rea- 
son brings  her  offering  to  attest  and  to  con- 
firm the  message;  hut  when  the  conscience 
is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God,  the  reason  also 
is  blind  to  the  grace  and  message  of  his  truth. 
The  destructiveness  of  a  skeptical  criticism 
must  be  met  by  a  constructive  association 
of  facts  that  are  independent  of  it.  This 
and  that  denial  may,  as  occasion  serves,  be 
met  and  answered  in  detail;  but  special 
controversy  of  this  kind  ia  within  the  reacli 
only  of  a  few,  and  (hat  which  is  to  operate 
on  the  public  at  large  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  broad  ii«nt  of  truth  iu  its  many  and 
manifold  hearings;  and  whenever  this  is 
given  in  faith  and  sincere  dependence  upon 
God,  it  bringa  forth  its  fruit  in  due  sea- 
son. The  word  of  tmth,  spoken  from  a  be- 
lieving heart  in  the  apirit  of  earnest  love, 
will  not  die,  for  it  ia  the  word  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  and  of  that  woid  he  hath  said, 
"  It  shall  not  return  nnto  me  void,  but 
it  elinll  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shiill  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
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THE  CAUSES  OF,  AND  BEST  METHODS  OF  COUN- 
TERACTING, MODERN  INFIDELITY. 


3  Knv.  JOHN  CAIENS,  D.D., 


A  SUBJECT  SO  extensive  aa  lias  licoii  iu- 
tviiBted  W  lue  for  discussiou  can  ouly  lie 
treated  iu  a  fragmentary  way,  and  with  a 
view  to  supply  materials  for  furtlier  consid- 
eration to  tlioBO  who  are  present  at  this 
day's  proceedings,  or  n'bo  may  read  tlie  Re- 
ports of  tlie  Conference.  A  separate  essay, 
and  tLat  a  long  one,  would  be  required  for 
tlie  fall  elueidation  of  ancli  a  topic. 

I  limit  the  infidelity  the  eauscs  of  ivliich 
are  to  be  inquired  into  to  unbelief  in  the 
Cbristiaa  revela,tion,  esclading  inquiry  into 
(he  causes  of  Atheism,  Pantheisua,  and  spu- 
lioas  Theism,  except  iu  w>  far  as  these  bear 
upou  the  rejectioa  of  Christianity  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God.  Even  with  this  restriotiop, 
the  inquiry  is  very  extended,  and  this  search 
into  causes  is  only  the  half  of  it ;  for  much 
would  need  to  be  occupied  with  considera- 
tion of  remedies. 

The  infidelity  whose  causes  need  to  bo 
opened  up  is  iu  this  thesis  designated 
"  modem."  It  is  not  like  that  against  which 
the  early  defenders  of  Christianity  contend- 
ed— a  rejection  of  Christianity  founded  on 
adherence  to  another  positive  religion,  or  to 
the  supernatural  iu  some  other  fui'm,  hut  a 
ejection  of  it,  without  leaviug  room  for,  or 
at  least  embracing,  any  other  professed  rev- 
elation. It  has,  therefore,  more  affinity  to 
the  philosophical  unbelief  of  the  ancient 
world,  against  which  also  the  early  apolo- 
gists, though  to  a  less  degree,  used  their 
weapons;  and  we  may  include  in  it  the 
forms  of  Christianity  itself  vagaely  compre- 
hended in  the  general  denomination  of  Ra- 
tionalisni,  which,  professing  to  admit  Chris- 
tianity in,  some  exalted  sense,  really  deny 
its  supernatural  ori)rin  and  strike  ont  its 
distinctive  features.  No  very  definite  idea 
as  to  extent  of  time  is  suggested  by  this  ep- 
ithet "modern,"  as  employed  in  the  heading 
of  the  paper  offered  me  for  discussion.  It 
evidently  can  not  denote  the  Mhole  period 
included  in  modern  history,  leaviug  behind 
tho  entire  manifestation  of  unbelief  In  Chris- 
tianity before  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  t«lcing  up  its  whole  appearance  since 
the  Reformation.  I  think,  rather,  that  the 
word  "  modem  "  is  intended  in  the  sense  of 
"recent,"  and  at  least  shall  so  take  it.  I 
Kliall  not,  however,  be  careful  to  distinguish 


between  the  infidelity  of  the  last  century 
and  of  tho  present.  To  me  the  contrast 
often  drawn  on  this  head  is  less  evident.  No 
doubt  there  is  more  reverence  and  tender- 
ness toward  Christianity,  on  the  whole,  even 
on  the  part  of  its  deniers,  than  in  the  En- 
glish Deistic  period  or  at  the  French  Revo- 
lutiou.  Bat  as  great  concessions  to  Chris- 
tianity were  made  iu  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury by  writers  unhappily  negative  on  the 
whole,  like  Leasing  and  Kant,  as  have  since 
been  yielded ;  and  the  tone  iu  many  places 
of  Francis  W.  Newman  and  of  Renan  is  as 
deeply  painful  to  Christian  sensibilities  as 
that  of  Keimarus  or  of  Toltaire.  These  pre- 
liminary explanations,  iimiring  the  object 
of  our  inquiry  to  the  more  recently  origi- 
nated and  still  continued  forms  of  the  denial 
or  non-admission  of  supernatural  ChrisUan- 
ity,  will  prepare  us  for  the  adduction  of 

I.  Of  these  causes,  the  widest  classification 
is  that  which  ranks  them  as  inward  and  oul- 
ward,  or,  iu  technical  language,  sii&jecWtre  and 
oijectire.  The  first  and  deepest  class  of 
causes  lies  in  the  state  of  mind  which  deals 
with  Christianity ;  the  second,  and  for  from 
unimportant,  lies  in  the  kind  of  exhibition 
of  Christianity  and  its  evidences  which  is 
made  to  that  receiving  mind.  We  all  hold 
that  if  the  state  of  mind  were  right,  and  if 
the  Christianity  presented  were  true  Chris- 
tianity, unbelief  would  be  impossible — as 
impossible  as  unbelief  in  heaven.  It  is  from 
the  wrongncss  in  the  mind  or  in  tl»e  object, 
or  in  both  variously  combined,  that  all  un- 
belief emerges ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  its  re- 
cent, like  all  its  past  manifestations,  are  to 
be  ascriljcd.  I  am  at  a  lose  for  words  ade- 
quately to  designate  these  two  kinds  of 
causes  of  unbelief;  but,  for  want  of  a  better, 
I  shall  call  them  pr^udteea  aud  soandah, 
using  the  word  scandal  more  iu  the  Greek 
sense  of  outward  hinderance  or  stumbling- 
block. 

1.  Taking  up,  t\iea,prf^udice»,  or  states  of 
mind  which  predispose  against  Christianity, 
or  even  preclude  it  altogether,  they  may  bo 
reduced  again  to  two  classes — intellectual 
and  moral;  ov,  rather,  as  these  never  exist 
separately,  those  in  which  intellectual  pre- 
disposition against  Christianity,  and  those 
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in  wliicli  moral  predisposition,  is  tLo  pre- 
ponderating clement.  There  are  otiier  tvayf 
iu  vliicli  iDtellectual  preconceptions  oper- 
ate oil  tlie  side  of  unlielief,  but  they  chiefly 
Icud  to  tLe  r^ection  of  Christianity 
revelation  in  eommou  with  all  alleged : 
latious;  while  the  moral  predispositions 
lead  more  to  the  rejection  of  Christianity 
hecausfl  of  its  substauce  and  peculiarities. 

Looking,  then,  to  intellectual  pr^ndicea 
wliieh  lead  t*  infidelity,  the  most  coinmou 
in  onr  times  is  the  disbelief  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  revelation,  or  such  a  persuasion  of 
its  extreme  unlikelihood  as  nearly  auionnts 
to  the  same  result.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt, 
springs  from  an  atheistic  or  pantheistic  root. 
Bevelation  is  a  miracle ;  and,  on  the  sclieme 
either  of  atheism  or  pautlieism,  a  miracle  is 
an  absnrdity,  for  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to 
transcend  itself;  and  hence  Spinoza  justly 
remarked  that  tlio  admission  of  a  miracle 
such  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  would 
shatter  his  whole  system.  But  even  ou  the 
ground  of  professed  theism,  so  defective  and 
incoherent  are  the  views  of  many  tlieists  ia 
our  tiroes,  that  they  regard  a  miracle,  and 
hence  the  fundamental  miracle  of  a  revela- 
tion, as  incompatible  with  the  reign  of  law. 
This  tendency  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
wide  diffusion  of  scientific  culture,  fixing 
tlie  mind  on  tlie  uniformity  aa  a  matter  of 
fad  of  sequences  in  the  physical  world,  and 
even  to  a  certain  exlient  iu  the  mental  and 
moral  world  j  whence  it  is  hastily 
eluded  that  the  thing  which  is,  must  ' 
been  always,  and  ever  shall  be.  It  is  not 
considered,  as  Mozley  iu  his  Bampton  Lect- 
ure on  Miracles  has  so  strongly  urged,  that 
tho  belief  in  the  tiuiformity  of  nature  is  nut 
a  principle  of  such  intellectual  rigor  as  to 
oxclndo  the  admissibility  of  evidence  as  to 
exceptions;  and,  still  more  injuriously  for 
the  Christian  cause,  it  is  not  considered  that 
the  reign  of  law  in  the  moral  world  is  in 
point  of  fact  a  reign  of  disorder,  which  the 
uxolnsionofdivine  intervention  would  stamp 
with  dismal  and  eternal  uniformity.  Not- 
withstanding the  assertion  of  all  Christian 
apologists  that  revelation  is  iu  the  highest 
and  best  sense  an  example  and  vindication 
of  law — notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a 
disturbing  element  in  tlie  universe  which  all 
but  the  atheist,  the  pantheist,  and  the  moral 
skeptic  must  admit,  and  with  wliich  a  liv- 
ing God,  in  whose  nature  sovereign  and 
righteous  will  is  included,  may  be  oxiMJcted 
to  deal — and  notwithstanding  that  the  high- 
est names  iu  philosophy,  even  of  opposite 
schools,  as  Hamilton  and  Mill,  with  oqnal 
fiankness  admit  the  possibility  and  credibU- 
ity  of  miracles,  a  position  which  is  taken 
with  not  less  decision  by  equally  eminent 
leaders  in  science— there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  intellectual  prejudice  aa  to  the 
reign  of  law  excluding  miracles  lies  deep  at 
tho  foundation  of  much  of  our  current  unbe- 


lief, especially  among  miuds  of  a  one-sided 
culture,  and  has  to  be  grappled  with  before 
a  revelation  can  be  received.  It  is  not  al- 
lowed that  any  thing  has  been  added  to  tho 
objectionsof  Humeon  thispoiut.  Theessay 
of  Mr. Baden  Powell,  in  "Essays  and  Re- 
views," simply  reaffirms  with  prolonged  ut- 
terance the  uniformity  of  nature,  as  our 
present  science  reveals  it;  and  here  the 
Christian  and  unbeliever  are  perfectly  at 
one,  the  sophism  lying  in  translating  this 
and  other  experience,  numerically  all  but 
overwhelming  in  point  of  extent  and  dura- 
tion, into  the  "all  experience"  of  Hume's 
theorem.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  miuds 
not  strictly  fixed  on  the  confessedly  excep- 
tional character  of  miracles,  and  on  the  de- 
mand on  science  to  scan  exceptions,  not  less 
than  rules,  may  be  carried  away  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  absolute  uniformity,  and  on  this 
ground  may  widely  refuse  Christianity  as  a 
revelation  so  mnch  as  a  hearing. 

In  thus  representing  the  prejudice  against 
any  revelation  as  the  prevailing  intellectual 
habit  of  our  times  which  generates  infidel- 
ity, I  may  seem  to  some  to  be  overiooking 
the  intellectual  difficulties  in  Christianity 
itself,  which,  when  looked  at  from  a  one- 
sided point  of  view,  undoubtedly  strengthen 
tie  previous  bias  against  it.  These  are 
such  doctrines  as  the  Trinity  aud  the  Incar- 
nation, which,  probably,  to  tlie  mere  intel- 
lect, arc  the  hardest  mysteries  in  Christian- 
ity, Yet  I  can  not  look  ou  these  difficulties, 
though  undoubtedly  Ihey  have  some  adverse 
inflnence,  as  exerting  neaily  so  much  influ- 
ence as  the  original  prejudice  against  any 
revelation.  They  are,  in  some  respects,  a 
mere  continuation  of  that  original  difficulty; 
and  if  it  be  overcome,  they  do  not  emerge  as 
difficulties,  since  it  isjustly  felt  that  a  reve- 
lation, which  really  is  -such,  must  involve 
things  as  incomprehensible  as  the  data,  id- 
ready  granted,  of  natural  religion,  Aud 
hence,  in  point  of  fact,  where  revelation  as  a 
postulate  is  ex  animo  granted,  the  hardest 
ntysteries  of  Clnistianity  are  generally  re- 
vived; and  the  older  Unitarianism,  which 
less  logically  allowed  revelation  and  ex- 
cluded the  Triuity  and  the  Incarnation, 
with  other  mysteries  of  Christianity,  has  fur 
I  time  been  approximating  more  aud 
,  with  the  Coutiucntal  Rationalism,  to 
tho  entire  negation  of  a  revelation  in  any 
genuine  and  effectual  sense  whatever. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  moral  class  of  prej- 
udices against  Christianity,  which  either 
neutralize  tlie  force  of  its  other  evidences, 
or  become  the  sourees  of  positive  objection 
to  it  and  the  causes  of  its  rejection,  we  shall 
find  them  to  be  of  a  various  character;  but 
laps  all  reducible  to  two  classes,  viz., 
such  feelings  and  sentiments  as  are  morally 
wrong  in  tliemselves,  and  such  feelings  and 

timents  as  are  right  in  themselves,  but 

sngly  directed  against  Chiisii unity.     We 
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may  tall  tbe&o  tlio  dortet  j 
oftlieiiioiiJlj  predisposing 
ity. 


To  the  daiker  cIqeb  of  moral  prqndicea 
jgoiuBt  ClinatiaLitv  as  a  revelation,  we 
iimst  rtfer  those  einful  lasts  aiid  paasions 
nUch  ClnistiJUity  so  stronglr  coiidemns. 
No  donltt  many  Hubelieveis  lia\e  Iwen  and 
are  men  of  outwardly  pave  and  decent  life. 
And  it  is  also  true  tbat  multitudes  of  uom- 
jual  Cliristians  have  not  been  nrged  on  to 
open  infidelity  by  the  love  of  forbidden  in- 
dulgences which  they  cherished  or  display- 
ed. Still  the  natural  landing-plaee  of  all 
sin  which  Chriatianity  denounces  is  open  re- 
jection of  its  authority ;  and  it  would  ba  af- 
tiiotation  and  false  charity  to  conceal  the  be- 
lief tbat,  as  in  other  ages,  so  in  our  own, 
vast  masses  are  precipitated  to  this  result 
by  their  conscious  disconformity  to  tlie 
Christian  standard.  The  innumerable  las- 
ities  and  transgressions  by  which  the  moral 
state  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  also 
of  Great  BritMn  and  America,  is  deformed, 
fumisb  a  soil  in  which  nnhelief  in  Christian- 
ity, together  with  atheism,  materialism, 
and  denial  of  judgment  to  come,  must  arise 
as  the  refles  in  doctrine  of  license  in  prac- 
tice; nor  is  the  evil  influence  confined  to  the 
less  educated  seotion  of  society.  As  in  the  last 
century,  so  in  the  present,name8  of  command- 
ing place  in  the  worid  of  letters,  and  sepa- 
rated by  strong  disavowals  from  all  distinc- 
tively Christian  belief  have  revealed  in  their 
lives  the  secret  of  this  antagonism,  and  have 
shown  bow  impossible  it  was  for  the  Chris- 
tian demand  of  self-crucifixion  to  meet  in 
their  case  with  any  thing  but  violent  antip- 
athy and  recoil. 

Where  the  reception  of  Chriatianity  may 
not  bo  obstrncted  by  the  prev^liugly  sens- 
uous tendencies  of  humau  nature,  a  liiuder- 
ance  not  less  formidable  is  fouud  in  our  day, 
as  always,  in  the  protest  of  human  pride 
against  a  scheme  so  hranbliug  and  adverse 
to  every  form  of  self-righteousness.  This  is 
the  Pharisaic,  as  the  other  is  the  Saddncean 
origin  of  unbelief.  The  need  of  a  revelatioK 
involves  a  reflection  on  the  inherent  capaci- 
ties of  our  nature  in  its  present  state,  which 
is  not  easily  boruo ;  and  the  whole  structure 
of  genuine  Christianity,  including  as  it  does 
such  stupendous  provisions  for  the  pardon 
of  guilt  and  the  renewal  of  the  soul  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ  and  the  grace  of  tbo 
Holy  Spirit,  demands  such  a  recognition  of 
the  deadly  evil  of  sin  and  the  lost  condition 
of  a  world  of  sinners,  as  is  most  unwelcome 
and  mortift-ing  to  human  pride.  Hence  Pe- 
Jagianism  is  an  ever-recurrent  corruption  of 
Christianitj ,  and  where  it  exists  -it  it  al- 
ways does  beyond  the  Cbnstiin  pale,  it  is  a 
most  prolific  souice  of  intidelitv  In  our 
own  times  there  is  much  thtt  Kpecudly  fa- 
vors these  Pelagiitiizuig  teudeucies  The 
advance,  so  ripid  and  nonderfiil  oi  science 


and  art,  the  progress  of  education  and  dif- 
fusion  of  literature,  the    self-assertion  by 
long-oppressed  nationalities  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  the  approximation  to  a  com- 
mercial and  political  unity  of  the  human 
race — all  tend  to  foster-the  idea  of  man's  in- 
herent capacities,  and  to.  set  afloat  wild  and 
chimerical  schemes  and  hopes  of  moral  re- 
generation, irrespective  of  Christianity,  The 
dream   of  an .  independent   morality   flnds 
countenance.   Theories  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, more  exaggerated  and  flctitious  by  far 
than  those  of  physical  development,  are  ac- 
cepted.   The  march  of  intelligence  or  the 
revolutionary  impulse  is  to  make  all  things 
new.     Meanwhile  the  sad  and  hnmbling  as- 
pects of  the  nineteenth  centnry— -its  hideous 
vices  and  crimes — its  luiury,  selfishness,  and 
greed,  set  over  against  pauperism,  debase- 
ment, and  discontent — its  wars  andinterua- 
rional  feuds,  with  evor-iucreasing  conscrip- 
tioiis  and  standing  armies — are  overlooked. 
The  remedial  influence  of  Christianity  in 
abating  many  of  the  evils  of  the  century 
and  accelerating  its  best  triumphs  is  disre- 
garded.    The  very  victories  of  the  Gospel 
are  claimed  as  the  evidences  of  the  needless- 
ne^  of  a  revelation.     The  stones  from  its 
quarry  are  exalted  to  a  chief  piace  iu  the 
temple  of  reason ;  and  the  Christ  of  God  is 
converted  into  the  crowning  witness  of  the 
inherent  capacities  of  man  and  the  leader  iu 
the  race  of  natural  perfectibility.    However 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth CPiitiirj-,  this  perverted  application 
of  it,  in  asi^ravatiug  the  natural  reluctance 
to  accept  a  divine  remedy  for  sin  and  evil,  is 
most  deeply  to  be  deploi-ed.     It  is  a  profa- 
nation of  the  same  kind,  as  when  the  Roman 
Empire,  providentially  raised  up  to  prepare 
the  way  of  Christianity,  was  served  by  Jose- 
phus  heir  to  all  the  prophecies  of  a  Messiah. 
It  is  a  ftesh  verification  of  the  words  so  pro- 
found and  fhr-reaehing,  which  prove  their 
author  to  be  no  mere  human  teacher,  hut  a 
divine  Healer:  "They  that  be  whole  need 
physician,  hut  they  that  ai-e  sick." 
a  moral  hinderanoe  to  the  reception  of 
Christianity  as  a  revelation,  a  sense  of  duty 
couBtriuns  me  to  touch  on  the  abated  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  truth  which  unbeliev- 
ers still  indicate.     Christianity  has  exalted 
beyond  all  parallel  in  its  successive  martyr- 
ologies  the  absolute  claim  of  truth  on  the 
human  conscience.     But  while  it  would  be 
nncandid  to  deny  that  some   unbelievers 
have  displayed  also  rare  self-sacrifice,  and 


while  the  penal  laws  gainst  unbelief  which 
once  disgraced  Chiistian  statute-books  may 
be  pleaded  as  some  excuse  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  convictions  adverse  to  Christianity, 
it  must  also  he  contended  that  the  history 
of  unbelief  as  a  whole  has  been  barren  of 
manly  and  avowed  confession,  and  fertile  of 
insinuation,  innuendo,  and  accommodation 
to  Cliristiaii   jiUi'iseology,  almost   without 
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precedent  iu  ]iteratnre.  Sach  a  state  of 
luinil  is  not  open  to  Christian  light  and  evi- 
dence. The  iudnlgeut  and  almost  admiring 
strain  iii  -wbteh  Kenan  treats  our  Lord's  al- 
leged accommodatiou  to  Jewish  errors,  re- 
veals an  obliquity  in  the  panegyrist  ivhich 
unfits  for  all  genuine  appreciation ;  and  tlie 
appeal  to  the  skeptical  among  tlie  French 
clei^y  to  suppress  their  doubts  and  keep 
their  places,  indicates  a  moral  paralysis  ou 
whidi  the  subhme  appeal  of  Christianity  to 
forsake  ail  for  truth  and  for  Christ  can  fall 
with  no  quickening  power.  It  is  bnt  fair  to 
add  that  from  this  degradation  of  truth  the 
iHore  stoical  nature  of  Strauss  is  ftee,  and 
that  no  unbeliever  of  onr  ago  is  more  out- 
spoken and  resolute;  still  the  wide-spread 
wlasation  of  this  supreme  law  is  without 
doubt  a  great  hinderance  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  hmguid  and  shallow 
waters  of  that  iudiffercntism  which  over- 
spreads so  mnch  of  the  ancient  territory  of 
faith  have  sprung  also  from  this  source. 

If  now  we  speak  of  the  less  censurable 
moral  prejudices  which  give  rise  to  unbelief, 
we  shall  And  them,  I  think,  chiefly  in  tend- 
encies to  make  too  much  of  supposed  devia- 
tions of  Christianity,  either  iu  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  a  revelation,  or  in  its  special  doc- 
trines and  records,  from  tliose  moral  laws 
and  principles  which  a  pure  theism  incul- 
cates. The  Christian  advocate  never  can 
concede  that  these  deviations  are  made  out, 
or  can  be  supposed  to  be  so,  without  so 
working  of  nnfairuess  or  prejudice ;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  many  do  hold  them,  he 
ever  mistakenly,  to  be  made  out,  or  at  least 
do  not  see  the  difficulties  connected  with 
them  to  be  adequately  met,  these  preconcep- 
tions and  adverse  tendencies  must  he  regard- 
ed as  ranking  in  no  luiimportant  degree 
among  the  causes  of  infidelity.  The  briefest 
enumeration  of  these  less  iguoble  sources  of 
doubt  and  opposition  is  all  that  can  be  given. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  objections  raised  by  the  tbcist  to  Chris- 
tianity as  partial  in  its  very  idea  as  a  reve- 
lation, and  iu  its  ultimate  saccessns  a  rem- 
edy, and  dierefore  inconsistent  with  the  di- 
vine goodness.  The  answers  to  this  class  of 
difficulties  by  Butler  and  other  great  apolo- 
gists still  fail  of  arresting  tlie  haste  and 
eagerness  with  which  men  pronounce  on 
points  not  competent  to  human  judgment, 
and  even  hold,  as  conclusive  against  Chris- 
tianity, arguments  which  equally  destroy 
their  own  theism.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing specially  "  modern"  in  tieso  difficulties. 
They  are  as  old  as  abortive  efforts  to  solve  the 
great  mystery  of  eviL  The  only  "  modem"  as- 
pect of  them,  as  Isaac  Taylor  has  justly  ~ 
marked,  is  the  prominence  which  they 
sume,  not  from  any  increase  in  their  o 
magnitude,  but  as  seen  tlirongh  the  mi 
teudcratmospliere  of  Christian  pliilantliropy 
so  generally  diffiiseil,     Tlie  remedy  for  tli' 


in  Christian  miuds  is  not  to  deny  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Christian  remedy,  or  by  any  fiTiit- 
less  speculation  to  lighten  the  mystery,  hut 
to  seek  relief  in  a  deeper  faith,  and  to  "wait 
the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore."  But, 
unhappily,  on  the  ground  of  mere  theism, 
multitudes  illogically  demand  firom  Chris- 
tianity a  present  solution,  and  that  in  the 
direction  of  universalism,  and  because  this 
given,  they  refljse  its  actual  rem- 
edy and  the  only  nuivei'salism  which  it  of- 
fers them — a  universalism  co-extensive  with 
I  own  reception  by  faith. 
Of  objections  to  Christianity  fbunded  on 
e  divine  justice,  I  do  not  tliink  that  recent 
unbelief  has  made  any  special  handle.  There 
still  continues,  in  many  quarters,  the  de- 
clared opposition  on  this  ground  to  the  cen- 
tral Cliristian  doctrine  of  atonement;  and 
perhaps  the  unhappy  tendencies  in  Uie  Chris- 
tian Church  itself  to  relax  this  cardinal  ar- 
ticle or  bring  it  into  debate  may  have  ag- 
gravated the  evil.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
neither  in  regard  to  this  nor  to  any  other 
vital  part  of  Christianity  has  any  peculiar 
difficulty  been  ui^d  of  this  nature;  and 
therefore  we  may  hold  that  Christianity  as 
a  docti'inal  system,  abating  however  its  de- 
cisive limitation  of  salvation,  has  not  in  onr 
days  given  rise  to  more  than  the  reaction 
and  recoil  of  human  piujudice,  which  it  has 
always  had  to  encounter  even  from  the  best 
of  unrenewed  men  in  all  ages. 

On  its  strictly  ethical  side  Chiiatianity 
has  not  been  recently  assaDed  with  objec- 
tions that  have  found  much  currency.  The 
most  noticeable  are  those  of  John  Stuart 
MOl,  complaining  of  its  defects  in  the  direc- 
tion of  asceticism,  and  its  discouragement  of 
the  social  and  political  virtues,  and  those  of 
Stranss,  in  his  last  "  Lehen  Jesu,"  in  a  some- 
what similar  strain.  But  it  is  equally  need- 
less to  refute  these  allegations  and  to  trace 
their  causes.  The  much  higher  authority 
of  Kant  tlmt  Christianity  has  practically  ex- 
hausted the  moral  law^-though,  doubtless, 
ess  of  prevailing  opinion  ou  this  head  iu 

negative  circles — better  represents  it 

than  the  language  of  depreciation ;  aud  the 
complaint  is  ratheragainst  the  doctrines  aud 
institutions  with  which  the  morality  is  sup- 
posed to  he  encumbered  than  ite  constituent 
precepts.  Bntofthiacomplaint,asthocauseB 
have  been  already  tonohed  on,  no  fcrther  in- 
vestigation is  required. 

There  may  be  mentioned  here  last,  at  this 
point,  the  opposition  to  Christianity  ftom 
supposed  loyalty  to  truth,  and  the  God  of 
truth,  on  matters  of  faet  and  history.  Geo- 
logical and  ethnological  difEculties  come  in 
here,  and  the  various  alleged  divergences  of 
the  Bible  records  from  secular  history,  or 
their  internal  contradictions.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  to  respect  and  to  rival  the 
love  of  truth  from  which  it  can  not  he 
doubted  that  these  difficulties  so  far  spring. 
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But  at  the  same  time  it  is  odIj  just  to  ani- 
mailvert  on  tlio  signs  of  prejudice  Ijy  whicli 
it  is  alloyecl,  It  la  iiot  fair  to  argue  cou- 
closively  from  xcieDces  ho  nusettted,  more 
eepecially  wlien.  it  is  not  proved  that  their 
testimony  is  irreconcilable  with  every  legit- 
imate constraction  of  the  Bible  documents; 
and  it  is  still  more  nnfait  to  set  aside  on 
Bnch  grounds  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
evidence,  equally  resting  on  fact  and  history, 
nnless  the  prejudice  he  yielded  to,  that  the 
supernatural  can  not  he  matter  of  fact  and 
history — either  hy  ita  not  occmTing  at  all, 
or  not  being  capable  of  historic  verification. 
It  is  not  fair  to  confonnd  the  general  credi- 
bility of  a  revelation  with  the  liiMllble  ac- 
curacy of  its  records,  qnestious  which  the 
strictest  advocates  of  inspixatiou  justly  keep 
distinct;  and  it  is  not  fiur  to  overlook  the 
inunnierable  points  at  which  the  Bible  rec- 
ords coincide  with  history,  aud  even  with 
science,  and  the  constant  tendency  of  re- 
search to  multiply  harmonies,  aud  also  to 
eliminate  apparent  ioterual  discrepancies.  It 
is,  therefore,  impossible  to  deny  that  preju- 
dice largely  mingles  in  the  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  on  such  grounds;  nor 
coald  a  dispassionate  student  of  the  Gospel 
history,  if  asked,  whether  that  history,  even 
with  all  its  alleged  and  unresolved  contra- 
dictious, or  the  mythic  theory  of  Stranss,  or 
any  other,  were  the  most  credible  (aa  of  such 
alternatives  one  side  only  can  be  true),  fail 
to  give  but  one  answer. 

2.  When  we  proceed  to  the  second  division 
of  causes  of  infidelity — those  which  I  have 
denominated  soan^Is — it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  even  the  best  and  purest  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  and  its  evidences 
will  repress  unbelief.  The  history  of  the 
Saviour  is  itself  decisive  on  this  point ;  for 
a  doctrine  and  a  life  so  remote  from  hnman 
wisdom  and  greatness,  so  adverse  to  hiimau 
passion  and  pride,  necessarily  caused  him  to 
he  despised  ond  rejected  of  men.  Tlie  faults 
and  errors,  then,  of  his  Church  never  can 
he  pleaded  as  the  solo  or  even  chief  cause  of 
infidelity,  which  grows  rather  out  of  what 
Scripture  calls  the  "  evil  heart ;"  but  still 
they  have  exerted  a  mighty  and  disastrous 
infiueuce  in  confirming  Its  workings,  and  in 
giving  it  some  kind  of  justification,  so  that 
it  does  not  stand  self-confessed  as  a  crime 
and  outrage  j^ainst  the  Holy,  such  as  naked 
unbelief  in  the  presence  of  the  Sou  of  Ciod 
must  have  been. 

In  considering  the  aeandaU  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  the  chief  part  in  ag- 
gravating the  natural  aversion  to  Christian- 
ity in  recent  times,  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
more  philosophical  classification,  but  shall 
enumerate  a  few  as  these  group  themselves 
around  the  two  great  aggregates  which  rep- 
resent modern  Christianity — Bomanism  an^ 
Protestantism. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  Koman- 


ism  has  trained  some  excellent  defenders  of 
Christianity;  and  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of 
all  Christian  apologists,  Pascal,  sprung  up — 
though  more  like  an  alien  than  a  native — 
on  Romish  soil.  But  it  can  not  be  concealed 
that  the  whole  strain  of  that  system  is  ad- 
verse to  the  proper  exhibition  of  tiie  evi- 
dences of  Christianity;  while  its  doctrinal 
errors  and  practical  abuses  have  interposed 
a  positive  hinderance  to  iMth  of  the  most  la- 
mentable kind,  alike  in  respect  of  degree, 
extent,  and  duration.  To  concede  and  prac- 
tically to  carry  out  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  the  discussion  of  the  Christian 
evidences,  and  more  especially  to  allow  the 
self-evidencing  light  and  clearness  of  the  Bi- 
ble, would  be  practically  to  abolish  the  in- 
itiative and  the  infallible  guidance  of  the 
Church ;  and  hence  Bomanism,  true  to  its 
own  genius,  habitually  neglects  this  divine 
bulwark,  and  trusts  all  to  the  citadel  of  its 
own  infallibility.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
in  more  recent  times  is  the  exclusion  hy 
Romish  influence  from  the  Irish  schools  of 
the  admirable  and  perfectly  unsectariau 
manual  on  Christian  evidence  hy  Archhisli- 
op  Whately.  And  iu  many  cases  the  advo- 
cates of  Rome  have  not  been  satisfiedivith  ex- 
cluding Christian  evidences,  hut  have  open- 
ly assaulted  them,  aud  played  dangerously 
into  the  hands  of  unbelief  in  the  hope  of 
driving  the  uulieliever  to  their  city  of  ref- 
uge. Nor  are  these  the  only  injuries  wliich 
this  system  inflicts  on  the  Christian  argu- 
ment, properly  so  called.  The  argument  from 
miracles,  throngh  perpetual  counterfeits,  be- 
comes cheap,  common,  and  frivolous.  The 
argument  from  prophecy  is  annulled  hy  the 
withholding  of  the  Scriptures ;  aud  the 
whole  appeal  founded  on  their  moral  aud 
spiritual  qualities  is  made  void  hy  the  same 
prohibition.  These  conditions  of  failh,  in- 
sisted on  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  act  in  a 
way  the  most  unfavorable  to  its  iutelligencu 
and  permanence ;  and  those  who  have  como 
up  to  the  ideal  of  Bellarmin,  aud  adopted 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Church  the  Bible,  sine 
examtne,*  are  often  found,  on  the  starting  of 
any  difficulty,  or  from  any  other  disgust, 
as  readily,  aine  examine,  abandouipg  it,  and 
sinklngintothecrowdofnnbelievers.  These 
evils  are  all  likely  at  this  moment  to  be 
greatly  increased ;  aud  the  first  e&'ect  of 
the  recoil  from  the  dogma  of  an  infallible 
popedom  wUl  be  the  multiplication  of  de- 
niers  of  an  infallible  Bible. 

Were  the  overstraining  of  the  miraculous 
to  the  extreme  of  irrationaUty  and  supersti- 
tion the  only  grand  vice  of  Bomanism,  this 
evil,  reaching  its  cxdmination  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  virtual  deifi- 
cation of  the  priesthood,  might,  besides  the 
mischief — which,  however,  can  not  he  too 
gravely  estimated— -of  shutting  out  the  sim- 
ple Bible  docti-ine  of  reliance  for  pardon  on 
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a  finished  sacrifice  without  priestly  interme- 
diation, call  forth  only  aa  intellectual  protesi 
against  a  CliristiauiCy  thus  misrepresented 
aiid  caricatured.  Bnt,  unhappily,  the  gi'and 
doctrinal  errors  of  Eomanism,  which  all  cen- 
tre in  this  priestly  perversion  of  sacrilice, 
have  beeu  associated  with  moral  evils  more 
or  less  growing  out  of  them — with  hierarch- 
ical ambition  and  avarice,  with  a  moral 
scrupulonsness  of  which  Jesuitism  is  not  the 
only  manifeatation,  and  with  o,  traditional 
and  inveterate  habit  of  co-operation  with 
every  despotism  to  resist  the  enlighteumeut 
and  liberty  of  mankind.  When  the  remnant 
of  living  Christianity,  which  has  always 
clung  to  this  mainly  anti-Christian  system, 
has  become  more  than  ordinarily  feeble,  and 
when  the  contempt  generated  by  its  child- 
ish and  legendary  elements  and  the  deeper 
incredulity  stirred  by  its  doctrinal  extrav- 
agances and  pretensions  have  been  re-en- 
foraedjby  some  nuwonted  excitement  of  in- 
dignation against  its  oppressive  and  des' 
potic  tendencies,  there  have  arisen  periodic 
revolntionary  crises,  and  of  these  Roman- 
ism has  always  been,  the  first  mart3rr,  and 
with  it  the  whole  &bric  of  Christianity.  The 
unbelief  of  men  reared  in  quieter  times,  like 
Hume,  might  be  even  tolerant  of  Roman- 
ism, or,  like  Bayle,  might  assail  it  withont 
holding  Christianity  responsible ;  but  in 
revolutionary  period,  tlie  fierce  ftntipathi__ 
of  a  Voltaire  and  a  Roasseau  extend  along 
the  whole  line,  and  the  blessed  religion  of 
mercy,  purity,  and  love  is  confounded  with 
its  worst  adulteration  and  counterfeit.  The 
tendencies  of  present  revolutions  are  still 
mainly  the  same.  Let  us  not  be  deceived 
by  compliments  to  Protestantism,  and  by  the 
professed  admiration  of  the  religion  of  Prot- 
estant nations.  The  Protestantism  and  pure 
Christianity  that  are  admired  are  seen  only 
on  their  negative  or  political  side.  Let  Prot- 
estantism tarn  round  its  doctrinal  and  insti- 
tutional  side — its  homage  to  revelation — its 
salvation,  if  not  by  rites,  yet  by  mysteries — 
its  Church,  with  a  creed,  a  ministry,  a  disci- 
pline —  and  let  it  commend  this  system  as 
simply,  wisely,  and  lovingly  as  it  will  to  a 
people  first  Romanized  and  then  revolntion- 
ized,  it  wiU  still  find  to  its  cost,  as  in  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  even  already  in  Spain, 
how  terrible  is  the  scandal  created  by  the 
perversion  of  centuries,  and  how  the  very 
soil  seems  destroyed  on  which  alone  \ital 
Christianity  can  grow.  The  inundation  of 
the  Nile  leaves  behind  fertility ;  bnt  the 
lengthened  overfiowiog  of  Bomauism,  as  of 
some  bitter  sea,  tliough  at  last  exhaled  in 
the  heats  of  revolution,  leaves  a  harsh  and 
saline  qaality,  which  threatens  long  to  doom 
the  lands  thos  visited  to  barrenness, 

The  scandals  of  Protestantism  have  not 
equaled  those  of  Romanism,  hut  still  they 
have  been  very  great,  and  have  ministered 
to  a  sad  extent  to  infidelity.    Tlie  Pi'otestant 


Church  in  all  its  sections  has  never  suffl- 
cicJitly  realized  this  heavy  responsibility. 
The  unbeliever  has  not  been  justified,  hut 
the  Church  has  not  been  guiltless.  A  very 
rapid  enumeration  of  these  stumbling-blocks 
—  which  all  arise  from  the  deviation  of 
Protestantism  from  its  own  ideal,  and  which 
make  it  in  practice  lame  and  inconwstent 
with  the  perfect  Christianity  of  which  it 
professes  to  be  an  exhibition— is  all  that  is 
here  requil'ed. 

I  do  not  enter  at  large  into  the  iloctiinal  ex- 
aggerationa  or  d^tcte  of  Piutestantisni,  which 
have  tended  to  pr^ndice  the  minds  of  men 
against  the  GospeL  The  greatest  danger  on 
the  one  side  has  been  in  an  exaltation  of  doc- 
trine, and  the  assertion  of  a  strict  and  in- 
flciibie  orthodoxy,  without  sufficient  stress 
being  hud  on  life  and  practice,  till  it  has  al- 
most seemed  as  if  mere  accuracy  of  opinion 
the  only  ground  of  difference  between 
vers  and  unbelievers;  and  on  tlie  other 
side,  and  even  more  Cttally,  in  a  descent 
from  aU  the  doctrin;^  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, till  ite  essence  was  laid  in  a  good  and 
virtuous  life,  in  which  case  the  unbeliever 
was  only  fortified  by  its  negations  in  his 
own  position.  Speaking  broadly,  the  charge 
of  doctrinal  exaggeration  lies  most  heavily 
against  the  older  Protestantism,  that  of  doc- 
trinal defect  against  the  later ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  rolations  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, the  Protestant  Church  has  still  much 
to  leam,  that  these  may  be  a  visible  source 
of  strength  and  not  of  Aveakuess. 

Among  the  scandals  of  Protestantism,  a 
prominent  place  must  be  assigned  to  its  rftpf- 
ffiows.  The  scandal  of  its  first  separation 
must  be  hud  to  the  door  of  Romanism,  which 
enforced  it;  but  can  the  long  series  of  its 
strifes  and  controversies  and  separa- 
tions be  exempted  from  blame  and  from 
just  lamentation,  more  especially  when  it 
has  stood  forth  as  a  re-exhibition  of  Ciuis- 
tianityfreedfromitscormptionst  Nodouht 
it  hos  had  a  hard  problem  to  solve— to  rec- 
oncile unity  in  essentials  with  liberty  in 
non-essentials;  and  the  unbeliever  is  to 
blame  in  expecting,  in  a  humanly  composed 
society,  even  with  divine  light,  a  perfect 
practical  solution  of  the  questions  which  dis- 
tract all  other  societiea.  But  it  can  not  be 
maintained  that  the  Protestant  Church,  as  a 
hole,  has  so  visibly  outshone  all  other  soci- 
eties HI  the  settlement  of  its  differences,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  society 
having  a  divine  revelation  to  begin  with, 
and  a  divine  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  it  to  help 
its  infirmities;  and  this  defalcation,  which 
is  due  to  human  sin,  is  to  this  day  one  of  the 
greatest  handles  of  infidelity.  This  is  often 
forgotten  as  a  practical  argument  for  Chris- 
tian union.  Protestantism  can  not  too  soon 
repair  its  breaches ;  and  where  these  ro- 

'  1,  the  spirit  of  its  separated  sections 
not  bo  too  loiing  and  brotlierly,  as  a 
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j^ot-off  to  the  LiuderaDces  Emd  scandals  of 
centuries. 

Auotber  not  incousiderable  cause  of  unlie- 
lief  has  be«n  the  unaaH^actmy  relation  of  thf 
Christian  Church  to  the  State.  I  do  not  enter 
lieie  on  the  geneial  question  of  alliance  be- 
tween Church  and  State — I  only  mention, 
■what  I  have  no  donbt  will  he  concnrred  in 
hy  ol!  intelligent  advocates  of  the  closest 
uuion  between  these  powers,  that  Protes- 
tantism, having  irom  the  first  had  to  Sght 
the  Church,  of  Eome  hy  State  protection,  has 
fallen  too  ninch  under  State  dictation,  and 
uoncealed  too  niuch  from  the  nnbellever  its 
spiritnal  independence  and  glory  as  a  king- 
ilum  not  of  this  world.  A  Church  like  that 
of  our  times — happily  awaking  in  all  lauds 
and  in  all  communions,  estahlj^ed  and  non- 
estahlished,  to  a  sense  of  its  own  strength 
and  freedom — must  deplore  the  nnfevorahle 
impression  bo  widely  made  on  minds  other- 
wise prejudiced  against  Christianity  by  the 
spectacle  of  its  most  sacred  affairs  being  vis- 
ibly regulated  hy  worldly  statesmen  for  po- 
litical ends,  and  of  its  very  doctrines  being 
in  times  not  very  remote  gnarfed  by  penal 
laws  against  the  utterance  of  infidelity. 
Many  of  these  scandals  the  march  of  tolersr 
tion  has  abated ;  but  the  autonomy  of  the 
Christian  CLnrch  is  not  yet  so  universally 
reeognized  and  octed  on  as  to  have  swept  all 

As  a  great  and  constant  scandal,  not  pe- 
culiar to  Protestantism,  but  resting  upon  it 
with  Cliristianity  in  every  age,  I  would  men- 
tion moral  inconaieienciea  mthin  iiapale.  These 
are,  through  the  falls  of  real  Cbriatians, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  nominal  with  the 
spiritual  Church  ef  Christ,  so  variona  and 
innltiform  as  liardly  tfl  admit  of  any  ar- 
rangement. Tlie  innumerable  sins  and  shorts 
comings  of  individual  Christians  are  all 
placed,  howev«'  illi^cally,  as  an  argument 
on  the  side  of  infidelity ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  inSnence  and  stondiug  of  those  who 
offend  is  the  harden  which  lies  on  Protes- 
tant Christianity  hard  to  bear.  This  holds 
especially  true  of  the  ministers  of  religion  of 
all  denominations.  No  one  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literature  of  unbelief  can  fail  to 
have  noticed  what  a  deeply  hostile  spirit 
toward  the  clerical  body  has  for  the  most 
part  pervaded  it;  and, however  nnjust  and 
censurable  this  may  have  been,  it  can  not  in 
candor  be  denied  that  the  worldlinoss,  the 
lasity,  aud  the  insiucerity  of  too  many  of 
those  assailed — though  in  some  ages  more 
than  in  others— have  given  too  much  ground 
for  the  allegation  that  their  Christianity 
was  only  a  cloak  of  selfishness,  and  that  the 
unbeliever  in  orders  differed  from  the  un- 
believer without  them  only  by  the  addition 
of  hypocrisy.  The  noble  reply  of  Richard 
Barter  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  may 
he  accepted  by  the  earnest  of  Christ's  min- 
isters in  all  ages  aa  their  sufficient  vindica- 


tion. Bnt  without  uncbaiitableness  it  may 
bo  conceded  that  offenses  stdl  come  whioli 
biud  all  Christian  teachers  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  abate  the  charge  of  hireling  and 
professional  advocacy  brought  against  their 
support  of  Christianity  I  mention  last  in 
this  connection  the  inconsistencies  of  pro- 
fessedly Christian  nations  Unjust  and  ag- 
gressive wars,  unrighteous  colonization  ajid 
commerce  encroaching  on  the  possefcsimis  of 
unprotected  races,  and  infecting  them  with 
the  vices  of  civilization ;  class  kgislatbn 
oppressing  and  irritadng  the  poor ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  terrible  evil  of  slavery  cast- 
ing its  shadow  over  all  Protestant  nations, 
have  darkened  in  them  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  strengthened  every  prejudice 
adverse  to  it«  claims.  May  I,  in  mentioning 
this  last  offense,  congratulate  this  great 
country  and  the  human  race  on  the  mighty 
sacrifice,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any- 
Christian  people,  whereby  it  has  been  final- 
ly and  forever  put  away! 

The  last  set  of  hinderances  in  Protestant 
Christianity  which  I  shall  fnnch  on  have 
been  mUtaket  in  dealing  with  unieli^.  A  very 
common  error  has  been  to  septu'ato  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  too  much  from  Chris- 
tianity, BO  as  to  exhibit  them  in  an  isolated 
and  one -sided  manner,  laying  too  much 
stress  on  the  so-called  external  or  liistorical 
evideucos,whichthenhavetiObear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  building.  Another  error  has 
been  to  commit  the  Christian  cause  too 
mnch  t«  points  of  detail — snpposed  difficul- 
ties emerging  in  relation  to  science,  or  his- 
tory, or  otherwise,  raised  by  the  Bible  rec- 
ord—without weighing  these  against  the 
whole  mass  of  the  evidences,  and  showing 
that  Christianity  could  afford,  from  time  to 
time,te  leave  these  points  unsettled  till  fur- 
ther investigation  of  iteolf  cleared  the  mat- 
ters of  doubt  away.  And  the  only  other  er- 
ror which  I  menrion— and  it  is  not  so  ranch 
an  error  of  procedure  as  of  spirit  and  tem- 
per— has  been  the  unsympathizing  and  dog- 
matic spirit  in  which  the  conflict  with  un- 
belief has  too  often  been  maintained.  I 
ara  not  forgetful  of  the  great  provocation 
given  by  the  nnfair  and  disingenuous  style 
in  which  Christianity'  has  been  attacked. 
Bnt  teo  often  the  Christian  argument  has 
been  lowered  by  the  tone  adopted  in  reply, 
which,  if  it  has  not  rendered  railing  for  rail- 
ing, has  been  very  sparing  in  blessing,  in 
tenderness,  and  in  pity  for  those  who  erred 
so  much,  to  their  own  grievons  loss  and  in- 
jury. The  truculent  spirit  of  a  work  like 
Bentley's  reply  to  Collins- — a  work  other- 
wise almost  unmatehed  in  vigor  and  brill- 
iancy— has  not  yet  altogether  disappeared ; 
and  though  happily  examples  also  exist 
which  show  that  the  finest  raillery  on  the 
Christian  side  can  be  combined  with  the 
purest  sympathy  and  the  fairest  argument, 
tbo  danger  is  constant,  not  only  for  writers 
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tins  gifted,  but  for  all  otliera,  of  wounding 
and  repelling  where  it  is  bo  desiralile  to  win, 
and  of  falling  sbort  of  tliat  "mcekneas  and 
fear"  whicli  tbe  apostle  I'epresents  as  the 
ideal  spirit  of  the  Christina  apologist. 

n.  Having  thna  endeavored,  however  de- 
fectively, to  lay  open  some  of  the  causes  of 
onr  modern  infidelity,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  speat  at  almost  as  great  length  of  remedies 
or  comiteracting  agencies.  Bat  happily  this 
fullness  is  uot  required  in  sacliapaper;  and 
if  the  causes  have  been  rightly  indicated,  a 
few  hints  will  suggest  where  the  meaus  of 
escape  and  redress  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 
I  shaU  enumerate  them  under  three  beads, 
arranged  according  to  the  order  of  tlieir  im- 
portance, viz.,  prayer,  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  and  tlie  use 
of  specific  meaisures  fiir  the  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity against  unbelief. 

1. 1  begin  with  prayer,  aa  of  all  remedies 
the  most  important,  needing  to  he  used  with 
every  other,  but  itself,  in  regard  to  all  tbe 
deepest  sources  of  infidelity,  tbe  one  and 
only  remedy  which  exists.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  in  regard  to  the  most  rooted  and  dark- 
est class  of  prejudices  against  Christianity, 
wluch  are  moral  in  their  origin,  nothing  but 
the  direct,  gracious  action  of  God  can  favor- 
ably inflnence  the  hiintau  heart ;  and  as  tbe 
only  means  whereby  man  can  elicit  that  ac- 
tion is  prayer,  this  consideration  is  enough 
to  show  that,  beyond  all  iastromentalitJes 
whatsoever,  prayer  demands  the  most  ear- 
nest aud  zealous  employment  on  the  part  of 
all  true  Christians.  This  state  of  mjitteTs, 
itis  to  be  feared,  is  not  sufficiently  realized; 
and  hence  direct  and  specific  prayer  for  tbe 
conversion  of  avowed  rejectors  of  revela- 
tion occupies  generally  a  subordinate  place 
even  in  schemes  and  topics  of  Christian  sup- 
plication. This  cliarge  cnn  not,  however, 
be  brought  against  the  appeals  of  tbe  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  which  has  hitherto  acted  in 
the  spirit  ofthat  noble  Good  Friday  collect  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  which  all  Chris- 
tian heaiis  must  respond:  "Have  mercy 
upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  iuftdels,  and  heretics, 
and  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness 
of  heart,  and  contempt  of  thy  word;  aud  so 
fetch  them  home,  blessed  Iiord,  to  thy  flock, 
that  they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant 
of  the  true  Israelites,  and  be  made  one  fold 
under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

2.  The  necessity  of  the  second  remedy  in- 
dioaled  —  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Christian  Church — must  be  not  less  obvious. 
If  any  thing  is  certain  in  the  history  of  un- 
belief, it  is  that  it  has  been  nursed  and 
Htiengthened  by  Christian  errors  and  abuses. 
Exactly  iu  the  degree,  therefore,  in  which 
Protestants  can  work  for  the  repression  and 
downfall  of  Bomanism,  are  tbey  abating  also 
the  prevalence  of  infidelity ;  and  as  they 
naturally  have  much  more  influence  over 
their  own  churches,  they  are  bound  to  seek 


in  these  a  still  nearer  field  of  warfare  with 
every  corruption  aud  every  evil.  The  exal- 
tation of  tbe  anthority  of  Scripture  in  mat- 
ters of  faitli ;  tlie  assertion  of  tbe  harmonies 
of  all  Protestant  confessions,  more  than  the 
development  of  their  diflerences;  and  the 
cultivation  of  kindly  intercourse  among  all 
sectiousof  the  greatProtestant  family,  would 
have  a  powerful  effect,  not  only  upon  the  Bo- 
manist,  but  upon  the  skeptic.  The  differ- 
ences of  Christians,  which  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite argument  of  unbelief  ever  since  the 
days  of  Celsus — who  not  only  enumerated 
existing  sects,  but  even  added  new  ones  un- 
known to  Origen — would  thus  be  reduced 
to  their  true  magnitude.  Nor  would  doctri- 
nal unity  at  all  suffice ;  but,  where  possible, 
snch  unity  of  organization  as  has  happily 
lately  been  attaiued  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  this  country— since  this  strikes  the  eye 
even  of  the  unfriendly,  and  gives  doctrinal 
unity  the  prominence  of  a  visible  and  tan- 
gible reality.  Whatever  vindicates  the  in- 
dependence and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Chris- 
tiaii  Church  should  also  be  encouraged — not 
certainly  wifi  a  view  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  over  the  State,  but  to 
open  a  wider  path  for  the  exercise  of  that 
healthful  Christian  opinion  which  is  sure  to 
stamp  its  impress  on  the  legislation  and 
pDblio  acts  of  all  free  nations.  Even  more 
than  in  relation  to  nations  which  are  not 
formally,  aud  as  such,  members  of  it,  should 
the  Protestant  Church  strive  vigorously  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  Christ  iu  regard  to 
those  individuals  who  are  directly  within 
its  oivn  pale.  The  evils  of  lax  communion, 
of  decayed  discipline,  and  of  prevailing  for- 
malism and  apathy,  shouhl  be  more  strenu- 
ously warred  against  in  all  sections  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  a  general  and  sympathetic 
effort  made  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
as  a  living, pnriii'ing,  aud  conquering  power. 
The  tone  of  Christjau  example  should  be  el- 
evated, and  thus  each  living  epistle  of  Christ 
would  become  a  better  apologist  of  Chris- 
tianity. Nor  can  a  secondary  place  be  here 
assigned  tu  Christian  missions.  Undoubt- 
edly the  maltiplication  of  missionary  and 
philanthropic  effort  at  home  and  abroad  has 
within  the  last  seventy  years  immensely 
strengthened  Christianity  against  uul)elic£ 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  vindicate 
a  stagnant  Christianity;  but  by  movement 
it  became  not  only  more  diffused,  but  more 
vital. '  Protestantism,  awaking  from  its  tor- 
por amid  the  convulsions  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, accepted  the  cb.illeuge  of  infidelity, 
rose  up  and  walked,  and,  going  into  all  tlJe 
world,  renewed  tbe  early  miracle  of  prop- 
agation. Its  great  and  growing  successes 
in  the  mission  field  ore  far  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  recent  diffloulties  created  by 
science  or  minute  criticism.  Strong,  and 
ever  strengthening  itself  in  these,  it  can 
calmly  await  the  solution  of  more  formidable 
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qnestloiiB  than  have  ever  yet  lieen  raiseil. 
Unbelief  will  point  in  vain  to  notebea  in  its 
Bwotd,  while  it  is  daily  extending  ita  con- 
quests ;  and  alleged  flaws  in  its  title-deeds 
'will  avail  little  lutlie  teeth,  not  only  of  pos- 
session, biit  of  ever-growing  acquisition  at 
the  expense  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies. 

3.  The  tliird  and  last  class  of  measures  for 
the  counteracting  of  iuiidelity,  viz.,  direct 
efforts  for  the  strengthening  of  Christian  ev- 
idence, involves  two  things  —  the  improve- 
ment of  apologetical  science,  and  the  in- 
crease of  means  for  the  diffusion  and  asser- 
tion of  its  results.  Leaviug  the  latter  to  the 
care  of  churches  and  voluntary  associations, 
as  it  may  ao  aafely  bo  left  in  aji  age  winch 
fails  leaa  iu  tlie  organization  of  philanthro- 
py than  in  many  other  practical  virtues,  I 
shall  close  this  paper  with  a  few  hints  on 
the  improvement  of  apologetical  science,  as 
still  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  Chris- 
tian warfare.  It  humbly  seems  to  me  that 
chiefly  at  three  points  our  apologetical  sci- 
ence at  this  time  needs  most  attention  to  its 
culture.  The  first  is  the  settlement  of  what 
I  may  call  tlie  postulates  of  Christian  evi- 
dence ;  the  second  is  the  unity  aud  concen- 
tration of  evidence;  and  the  third  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  Christiau  evidence  in  relation  to 
its  own  history. 

Nothing  is  more  nrgently  demanded  in  onr 
times  than  the  settlement  of  the  postulates 
of  Christian  evidence,  aud  the  rigid  adbei- 
euce  to  them.  Our  apologetical  science  has 
wandered  vaguely  into  a  boundless  contro- 
versy with  atheism,  pantheiam,  aud  every 
form  of  defective  theism.  This  is  no  more 
its  business  than  it  is  the  husiuess  of  philos- 
ophy or  latioual  theism.  And  the  result  is 
not  only,  the  loss  of  time,  bnt  a  great  conf u- 
aion  and  weakening  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment ;  as  if  objections  which  lie  no  more 
against  Christianity  than  against  all  theism 
vrere  some  special  bnrden  which  the  Chris- 
tian apologist  needed  first  to  remove.  Out 
greatest  English  apologist,  Butler,  has  taught 
ns  a  better  lesson ;  and  it  la  specially  need- 
ed iu  our  days.  The  fundamental  objections 
of  Strauss  to  Christianity  rest  on  panthe- 
ism, and  of  Renan  on  a  distorted  aud  im- 
moral conception  of  God.  For  these  men 
the  Christiau  evidences,  properiy  so  called, 
have  no  place;  and  it  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  defeuse  of  Christianity  that  they  need, 
but  a  defense  of  theism.  This  state  of  the 
question  they  mask  or  virtually  deny;  and 
no  doubt  much  that  they  say  is  also  direct- 
ed against  tlie  special  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  only  mokes  it  the  more 
indispensable  that  the  Ciiristian  apologist 
sbonld  clear  his  ground ;  and,  though  he  may 
be  and  ought  to  be  also  in  some  place  or 
other  the  apologist  of  theism,  to  keep  it  ever 
before  his  own  mind  and  the  minds  of  oth- 
ers that  this  is  not  his  special  work,  and  can 
7  asked  at  his  hands.     It 


would  immensely  simplify  the  Chiistian  ar- 
gument in  our  days  to  take  ordinary  theism 
for  granted,  and  to  resolve  some  of  the  moat 
pretentions  attacks  on  Christianity  into 
their  elements,  aud  to  show  that  their  au- 
thors are  only  assailing  the  Gospel  through 
the  sides  of  Plato  and  Kant,  or  even  of  Tin- 
dal  and  Voltaire.  Ho  greater  service  could 
in  our  times  be  rendered  to  Christianity 
than  to  go  through  the  leading  schemes  of 
unbelief,  and  to  show  that  they  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  threw  themselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  auy  argument  for  a  revelation 
by  denying  a  Deity  from  whom  alone  it 
could  come,  or  such  a  Deity  as  could  posai- 
bly  send  it.  The  antithesis  between  Chris- 
tianity aud  atheism  would  then  be  palpable, 
and  would  be  iu  itself  a  powerful  aigument. 
The  nest  point  at  which  the  Christian  ev- 
idences seem  capable  of  strengthening  is  by 
presenting  them  with  greater  unity  and  con- 
eentratiou.  Hitherto  they  have  for  the 
moat  part  been  exhibited  iu  separate  array, 
without  any  effort  to  group  them  under  one 
conaistant  and  coherent  scheme.  Miracles, 
prophecy,  morality,  adaptation,  experience 
— these  have  been  some  of  the  headings 
generally  chosen ;  and  the  character  of  the 
Savionr  and  the  success  of  Christianity  have 
come  in  at  some  point  or  other  of  the  argu- 
ment. It  has  occurred  to  the  present  writer 
that  a  more  connected  method  might  be  pur- 
sued, and  this,  in  lecturing  on  his  special 
branch  as  a  Professor  of  Apologetics,  he  haa 
attempted  to  carry  out.  He  has  aonght  a 
starting-point  and  principle  of  classification 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  attributes 
which  the  Christian  evidences  involve,  and 
by  the  sense  of  whicli  they  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  human  breast.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  appeal  connected  predominantly 
with  eaeh  attribute,  he  has  arranged  the  ev- 
idences ;  ranking  under  the  head  of  Divine 
Power — the  arguments  from  miracles,  ikim 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  general, 
and  from  the  personal  experience  of  its  sav- 
ing efficacy ;  nnder  the  bead  of  Divine 
Knowledge — the  argument  fi'om  prophecy, 
and  other  indications  in  Scripture  of  super- 
natural knowledge;  nnder  the  head  of  Di- 
vine Wiadom  —  the  visible  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  human  want  and  ruin,  with 
the  historic  manifestation  of  the  same  attri- 
bute in  preparingthe  world  for  its  introduc- 
tion ;  under  the  heads  of  Diviue  Holiness 
and  Love — all  the  transcendent  moral  ex- 
cellences of  Christianity,  ond  those  features 
of  benignity  whereby  it  outshines  all  philos- 
ophy and  natural  theism,  and  makes  a  vir- 
tual, though  only  provisional  reply  to  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  origiu  and 
prevalence  uf  evil;  and, last  of  all,  the  com- 
bination, and  summation  of  all  these  ele- 
ments of  the  supernatural  and  divine  in  the 
life  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  preaented 
in  the  Gospel  narratives.    These  statements 
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are  submitted,  not  as  an  example  of  tbe  beet 
possible  method  of  tedressiug  tbe  evils  of 
presentiDg  the  Cliristian  argumeut  iu  a  de- 
tacbed  and  isolated  fonn,  but  as  an  indica- 
tion of  tbe  work  ■whicb  remains  to  be  done 
in  tbis  field,  and  an  incentive  to  otber  labor- 
ers to  reach  after  that  unity  iu  variety  which 
strengtbens,  while  it  adorns,  all  sacred,  as 
all  secular  science. 

Tbe  third  point  in  wbich  tbe  treatment 
of  tbe  Christian  evidences  might  be  im- 
proved is  in  the  exhibition  of  tbe  whole  ar- 
gument iu  the  light  of  its  own  history.  We 
no  doubt  have  excellent  histories  of  Apolo- 
getics, though  there  is  much  in  tbis  depart- 
ment stdll  to  be  effected.  Bat  these  bisto- 
ries  fail  most  in  making  tbe  history  of  the 
(lefeuae  of  Cbristianity  on  this  field  itself  a 
defense  of  Christianity — a  task  wbich  has 
hardly  yet  been  systematically  attempted. 
It  might  be  shown  with  great  advantage 
how  much  of  the  lengthened  and  apparently 
endless  attacks  on  tbe  divine  origin  of  tbe 
Gospel,  from  Celsus  to  Renan,  is  mere  repro- 
duction ;  and  that,  while  there  are  a  few 
original  minds,  like  Spinoza  and  Hume,  that 
give  the  faded  arguments  some  air  of  orig- 
inality, the  great  mass  of  the  negative  litei'- 
atnie — theit  own  part  of  it  not  excepted — 
is  repetition.  In  like  manner  tbe  variadonB 
of  infidelity  might  be  handled  with  much 
force ;  the  variations  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em schools— the  one  accepting  with  Por- 
phyry aud  the  Jews  miracles  and  oracles  to 
any  extent,  the  other  rejecting  the  super- 
natural at  one  stroke ;  the  variations  of  the 
eigbteeuth  century  aud  the  nineteenth — ^the 
oue  in  almost  all  its  organs,  English,French, 
and  German,  treating  Christianity  with  in- 
tolerant rudeness,  tbe  other  according  to  it, 
though  by  no  means  invariably,  a  measure 


and  recognition  ;  and  even  the 
variations  iu  tbe  works  of  the  same  assail- 
ant— as  where  Spinoza  bases  his  earUer  ne- 
gations on  theism,  and  his  later  on  panthe- 
ism ;  where  Volfjiire  passes  from  an  ardent 
deism,  to  a  satirizing  of  natnral  religion  as 
well  aa  revealed;  and  where  Strauss  begins 
as  a  Hegelian  enthusiast  to  end  in  material- 
istic atheism.  A  large  place  in  snch  a  his- 
torico-apologetic  ailment  might  be  given 
to  the  nse  made  of  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity f^i  invalidate  its  authority,  and  to  the 
dependence  of  iufldehty  not  only  for  its  ob- 
jections, but  for  tbe  whole  form  and  color 
of  its  existence,  on  the  diseased  and  defect- 
ive state  of  the  Christian  Church  at  any 
particular  time.  The  reactions  of  unbelief 
upon  Christianity,  Protestant  and  Romish, 
and  even  upon  Judaism,  as  well  as  upon  the 
moral  and  social  state  of  nations,  might  also 
be  illustrated  in  this  point  of  view ;  and 
the  failure  of  its  greatest  expeiiments  as  a 
reforming  and  reconstructive  power  wonid 
confirm  the  divine  mission  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  these  and  other  ways, 
the  history  of  the  defense  of  Clwlstianity 
against  its  numerous  and  successive  antag- 
onists— vindicating,  as  it  would  also  do,  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  cause  from  age  to  age, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
competent  and  zealous  advocates,  as  also  its 
power  to  convert  aa  well  as  silence  gainsay- 
ers — would,  if  rightly  prosecuted,  exert  a 
salutary  influence  in  arresting  the  course  of 
infidelity,  and  would  give  that  crowning 
verification  to  argument  which  history  can 
alone  afford,  and  wbich  in  tbe  case  of  tbe 
greatest  history  of  all — the  history  of  the 
conflict  between  the  truth  of  God  aud  human 
error— may  be  expected  to  be  most  emphat- 
ic and  decisive. 
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greatest  follies  in  tbis  great  world's  mad- 
liouse;  uorwill  it  ever  be  anniLilat«d  as  long 
as  tliB  world  conf«mptnou5ly  regards  the 
Gospel  of  the  Cross  as  folly  and  as  an  offeusu. 
But  although  throughout  nil  ages  the  eoa- 
flict  hetween  light  aud  dartness  has  always 
be«n  the  same  iu  principle,  yet  the  form  in 
which  this  straggle  is  at  present  hetng  car- 
ried ou  is  a  very  different  one;  so  also  its 
tacfjca,  its  -weapons,  and  the  armor  iu  wliich 
it  so  vaingloriously  appears.  Like  the  Pro- 
tern  of  mythology,  so  the  Spirit  of  negation 
is  coutinually  changing  its  shape  and  color. 
It  is  especially  iu  our  times  that  the  word  of 
the  apostle  is  applicable— that  even  Satan 
himself  transforms  himself  iato  an  angel  of 
light  (2  Cor.  xi.,  12).  It  is,  therefoi'e,  the  call- 
ing of  those,  who  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  attentively  to  observe  those  shifting 
forms,  carefully  to  watch  against  the  decep- 
tion which  appearances  produce,  and  to  sub- 
mit modern  criticism  again  to  a  second  crit- 
icism, which  never  should  be  found  trans- 
gressing either  against  tmth  or  charity. 

It  is  now  our  wish  to  contribute  somefLing 
in  elucidating  tbis  subject;  and  thus  to  speak 
to  you  on  two  important  questions :  I.  ffmr 
doea  Modertt  Oi(iei«i»  gtatid  i»  regayd  to  the 
Gospel  MistoiTi  t  and,  IL  Hw  does  the  Gospel 
Bistory  ttand  in  regard  to  Modem  Crilimtnt  t 

I.  Sow  doea  Modem  Crilicistn  stand  in  regard 
tothoGoajpelBialorift  In  order  to  answer  tliis 
question,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  choose  some  chronological  date  or  oth- 
er to  proceed  from,  which  shall  not  reach  too 
farback,but  still  be  distant  enough  to  enable 
ns  to  obtain  a  sufficient  range  for  our  view. 
In  addressing  this  assembly,  we  are  most 
naturally  brought  back  to  tlie  year  184B — 
the  year  in  which  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
held  its  first  meeting,  as  it  now  celebrates  Its 
sixth.  As  we  look  back,  as  from  a  bird's-eye 
view,  npon  a  period  of  something  more  than 
tweuty-iive  years,  we  ask,  Wliat  position 
has  modern  oiiticiBm  been  taking  during 
that  time  in  regard  to  the  hisfflry  of  the 
Gospel  1  and,  consequently,  in  what  position 
does  it  at  present  stand  T  Criticism — mod- 
ern criticism — stands  opposed  to  the  bistory 
of  the  Gospel  iu  mightier  array,  with  greatei- 
forces,  or  uumbers,  and  more  powtrfal  allies, 
than  has  ever  been  known  to  be  the  case  in 
tlic  nnnals  of  the  Church,  or  of  theology  be- 
fore. These  forees  are  arraying  themselves  at 
present  ngninst  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  order  to 


The  subject  on  which  I  am  permitted, 
though  but  for  a  few  moments,  to  speak  to 
j'ou  is  Gospel  History  and  Modern  Criticimt. 
Surely  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  will 
suffice  to  fix  your  attention  and  interest; 
for  the  history  of  the  Gospel  is,  indeed,  the 
greatest  treasure  that  faith  possesses,  and 
modem  criticism  is  the  enemy  that  evident- 
ly threatens  to  rob  us  of  that  treasure.  I 
shall  immediately  enter  upon  my  subject. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  claim,  not  only  your 
usual  indulgence,  but  adouble  portion  of  the 
same,  for,  first,  I  am  addressing  you  iu  a  lan- 
guage which,  though  not  unknown  to  me,  is, 
nevertheluBs,  not  my  own ;  and,  secondly,  a 
few  moments  only  are  allotted  me  to  speak 
on  a  subject  that  would  require  days  to  dis- 
cuss, and  perhaps  years  to  be  thorouglily  ex- 
amined into. 

We  have  a  proverb  that  says,  "He  who 
distinguishes  well,  teaches  well."  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  elionld  bear  this 
in  mind  at  the  very  outset.  The  critic  and 
criticism,  though  often  confounded,  are  things 
of  a  very  different  signification.  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things  (2  Cor.  ii.,  15}; 
and  in  so  far  he  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  and  soundest  critic*  There  does, 
indeed,  exist  a  theological  criticism,  which  is 
the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  lib- 
erty, and  which  has  rendered,  from  the  first, 
the  most  invaluable  services  to  the  science 
of  faith.  Bnt,  my  hearers,  citizens  of  this  hos- 
pitable land,  modern  criticism  is  as  much  dis- 
tinguished from  this  in  subataiice  and  form, 
in  reality  and  appearance  ^essentials  and 
non-essentials — as  your  political  and  relig- 
ionslibertydiffersiromrevolatlon  and  radical 
licentiousness,  Bs  modem  criticisia  tee  unda^ 
atand  that  peeuliar  tendeney  of  the  mind  wMek, 
proceeding  from  hypotheses  for^gn  to  Chiiatian- 
ity,  and  devoid  of  the  eapaatg  of  regarding  sa- 
cred Malory  as  a  whole,  neeo'thelese,  under  pre- 
tense of  imparUality,  eu^its  parts  thereof  to 
a  so-called  ei-itical  examina^on,  in  reality,  how- 
ever, endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  the  entire 
historieal  fundantental  liew  on  wkieh  ihe  whole 
Chur(^  and  its  theology  is  lased  can  not  be  up- 
held. 

Though  we  call  this  criticism  modern,  wo 
however  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  its 
origin  and  influence  dates  from  to-day  or 
yesterday.  It  already  existed  when  Ceisas 
branded  rising  Christianity  as  one  of  the 
'  '■SpiriUinlls  tomo  KfiiTniirurM."— flmjjti.     ~ 
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Biirvey  tliem,  we  Lave,  first  of  all,  to  direct 
our  eye  to  GiermaQy,fcoin  whence,  as  tlie  cliief 
point,  the  impnlsB  has  been  given  to  that 
great  movement  irliicli  now  divides  bo  many 
LeattiS  and  lands.  Already,  at  the  time  when 
tbe  Evangelical  Alliance  was  first  estali- 
liahed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  tlie  most 
famous  apostle  of  unbelief  of  our  age — of 
D.r.StraoBS  (1835-1840)— was  ou  the  point 
of  setting  in  the  hazy  atmosphere,  after  his 
work,"  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  had  passed  throngh 
four  editions,  and  after  his  "  Glaubenslehre" 
(1840)  had  most  arrc^antly  threatened  to  in- 
flict on  Christian  dogmatics  au  irreparahle 
breach.  Bntalightofanotherhue wasabont 
to  break  forth,  and  to  illuminate  the  gloomy 
sky  of  criticism.  Its  first  rays  were  shed  ou 
the  University  of  Tlibingen,  in  Wiirtemberg. 
A  new  period  commenced  with  the  labors  of 
the  eminent  head  of  (his  school,  in  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Christian  Baur,  who,  just  in  the  year 
1845,  published  his  work  ou  St.  Paul.  P<  ■ 
tive  criticism  was,  in  future,  to  take  the  pli 
of  purely  negative  criticism— so,  at  least,  it 
was  said — and  it  was  to  solve  all  the  enig- 
mas of  tbe  apostolic  age  and  tbe  one  imme- 
diately following  it.  It  is  well  known  to 
us  all  how  that  history  was  reconstructed  a 
priori,  and  how,  with  a  degree  of  audacity 
till  now  without  its  parallel,  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
four  Apostolical  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse, 
was  declared  to  be  spurions.  Bat  there  is 
another  thing  that  should  not  by  any  meaus 
be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  the  reconatme- 
tion  of  primitive  Christianity  had 
important  influence  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  themselves;  for  our  four 
canonical  Gospels,  too,  declared  to  be  as  little 
authentic  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  wore  ignomiuiously  placed 
on  the  list  of  the  so-called  "Tendency  W^i^ 
ings"  of  later  times,  and  were  declared  to 
have  been  written  by  an  unknown  hand, 
thus  depriving  them,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  their  historical  character.  The  progres- 
sion, followed  iu  this  system  of  deconipoai- 
tiou  consisted  in  simply  abandoning  a  for- 
mer asaertiou  that  the  holy  wTitings  consist- 
ed of  merely  "tales  unconsciously  forming," 
and  by  now,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  pseudonym  evangelists  had  com- 
posed their  miraculous  stories  "  with  a  spon- 
taneous consciousness  " — that  is,  had  inten- 
tionally invented  them,  and  consequently  had 
not  been  ignorant  fanatics,  bnt  sly  deceivers. 
Entire  Christianity  was  regarded  as  a  purely 
intellectual  and  dialectical  development  of 
parties  and  opinions  of  the  second  age  of 
our  era.  If  the  celebrated  Baur  himself  had 
alwivs  spoken  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
tesen  e  on  the  founder  of  Christiamty  itself, 
this  was  much  less  the  c-tee  with  his  more 
advanced  disciples  or  scholars,  who  saw 
themsehes  compelled — forced  bj  pure  cou- 
sistencv  with  their  own  >nBfcm— to  assign 


the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
with  St.  Paul,  thus  robbing  our  Lord  of  ev- 
ery higher  title  tliau  that  of  "  the  first  Ehi- 
onite."  It  is  true,  the  science  of  faith  vig- 
orously opposed  many  points,  and  when,  iu 
1860,  the  theology  of  TQbiugeu  l)eheld  its 
crowu  fallen  from  its  head  by  the  death  of 
Baur,  many  a  one  conld  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  this  school,  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire system,  would  not  long  survive  its  mas- 
ter and  chief;  but,  nevertheless,  the  seed 
shed  abroad  by  Strauss  and  Baur  bad  pro- 
duced fatal  effects,  not  only  iu  Germany,  but 
also  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  iu  America.  Like  a  fearful  pestilence, 
causing  death  and  desolation  in  its  courae, 
it  hastened  from  land  to  land,  from  city  to 
city.  Iu  reference  to  my  own  couutry,  which 
I  here  mention  merely  as  an  instance.  Mid 
not  by  preference,  I  vividly  remember  how, 
full  thirty  years  ago,  the  most  liberal  theo- 
logians gave  one  another  the  hand  of  broth- 
erhood iu  unequivocally  acknowledgiug  the 
supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  and 
the  veracity  of  the  Gospel  History,  giving  tfl 
their  opponents  no  other  nanie  than  that  of 
Apostles  of  Unbelief.  Gradually,  however, 
there  came  a  change  in  the  minds  of  many, 
especially  after  1858,  the  natal  jeat  of  so- 
called  Modern  Theology,  when  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, living  iu  our  country,  declared  that 
if  Strauss  were  to  honor  our  church  with  a 
visit,  he  would— among  the  theologians,  at 
least — be  much  more  troubled  by  Jnafi-U«^s 
thanbyhiawiBBife;  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent, especially  onRenau  pnblishingliis  his- 
torical novel,  "The  Life  of  Jesus"  (1863), 
how  immense  a  territory  the  doctrine  of  Nat- 
uralism had  conquered  within  a  short  space 
of  time.  True,  there  was  no  lack  of  protes- 
tations and  opposition ;  but  no  less  of  sym- 
pathy and  applause,  both  tdthin  and  withont 
the  Church.  It  is  true  that  some  preacliei-s 
did  complain  that,  in  some  mattera,  their 
"  eher  et  savant  ami "  had  really  gone  a  lit- 
letoofar.  Others — forinstanoe,thoBeofthe 
"progressive  party" — declared  Eeuan  was 
far  too  conservative,  especially  as  regards 
the  fourth  Gospel,  in  particular.  Still  he  was 
regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  collaborator 
than  as  an  enemy.  Not  asinglecry  of  pain, 
of  indignation,  did  tliis  party  utter  at  the 
blasphemy ;  though  here  aud  there  some- 
what opposed  against  the  excrescence  of  the 
parasite,  no  sincere  objection  was  felt,  in 
reality,  against  its  root  and  its  soil.  It  was 
especially  in  1864  that  modem  criticisni 
could  vaunt  of  many  a  triumph — if,  at  least, 
rebellious  cries  against  the  truth  can  really 
be  regarded  as  notes  of  triumph.  It  was  in 
that  same  year,  too,  that  an  edition  of 
Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus"  for  the  million 
(people)  waspnblished,  while  Dr.  D.  Schen  kel , 
former  apostle  of  the  faith,  but  afterward 
I  apostate,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  becoming  "in  diescni  Buudc  dcr  dritto;" 
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nad,  although  well-nigh  anuiliilatci],l)ut  not 
rendered  Letter,  by  a  fearful  caBtigation  of 
StranEBjhe  pubUahed  in  liis  "  Cliatacterbiid 
Jesu"  a  caricature  of  the  history  of  the 
Gospel,  which  Le  mlsrepreaented  with  dem- 
agogic aspiration,  thereby  doing  good  serv- 
ice to  tlie  party  spirit  reigning  in  the  Chnrch. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  lectures  on  the  life 
of  Jesna  left  by  SeLleiermacher  (+ 1834)  were 
published,  and  they  evinced  more  leaning 
toward  Katioualism  —  considered  by  many 
at  that  time  as  a  worn-out  thing  — tlian 
seemed  desirable  for  tlie  houor  of  the  late 
celebrated  divine.  Owing  to  these  opinions, 
and  the  inflnence  they  exercised,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  conflict  involving 
principles  concerning  the  Bupematural  and 
uatnral  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
Gospel  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
vehement.  Though  the  conflict  varied  iit 
form,  yet  the  thesis  put  forth  by  Strauss, 
and  which  was  proclaimed  as  if  it  were  an 
asiom  when  he  first  published,  his  opinion 
"that,  according  to  sound  philosophy,  as 
well  as  esperieuce,  tlie  regiilar  chain  of 
conditional  causes  is  never  interrupted  by 
the  absolute  Causality  through  special  acta," 
and  that  therefore  every  incident  or  fac 
which  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
God  himself  can  not  he  called  historic- 
al. Did  not  even  some  who  confessed  this 
theolf^cal  Machiavelism  go  to  the  leugth 
of  aseertiug  that  the  "snpematnrale"  — 
—  i.  e.,  the  belief  in  a  God  who  stands 
independently  raised  aJtore  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure, and  who  remains  Lord  in  his  own  cre- 
ation^was  declared  to  be  not  only  auti- 
Christian,  and  against  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism, but — however  incredulous  it  may 
sotind  — unscripturall  What  would  have 
been  the  fate  assigned  to  Gospel  history,  if 
it  had  been  left  in  such  hands,  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter  to  foretell.  It  was  particularly 
against  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  that  the  ai'- 
rows  of  infidelity  were  hurled,  producing  a 
shock  which  was  not  only  felt  in  aU  Protes- 
tant churches  on  the  Continent,  hut  its  vi- 
bratious  were  felt  on  tlie  distant  shores 
of  Icehmd,  Well-nigh  superhuman  eff'orts 
were  made,  no  cost  was  considered  too  great, 
to  do  away  with  every  internal  and  exter- 
nal evidence  of  the  authenticity  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  "unicfiie  tender  Gospel" 
(Luther).  The  apologetic  Gospel  of  St,  John 
(since,  regarded  as  an  apolo^,  it  bore  in 
itself  every  trace  of  being  unscientific),  and, 
soon  afterwards,  every  thing  in  the  other 
three  Gospels  relating  to  Christology  and 
breatliing  too  mneh  of  St.  John's  spirit— that 
is,  having  too  metaphysical  an  appearance- 
were  expunged.  In  the  same  way  now  as  th 
kind  of  criticism  treated  the  miracles,  so 
did  the  gtmr(x»  Jrom  whence  they  had  been 
taken,  and  concerning  the  mutual  relations 
between  the  synoptical  Gospels,  hypothesir 
was  built  on  hypothesis,  like  in  ancient  my 


thologytheOsaa  on  Olympus  andPelion.  The 
grand  object  was  to  reach,  by  dint  of  dili- 
gent delving  in  the  sacred  writings,  a  pure- 
ly historical  stratum,  so  that  the  trouble- 
restraint  which  the  miracnlons  always 
:B  might  be  removed ;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  such  historical  facts  as  would 
be  considered  sufficient  to  explain  Christian 
faith  in  a  purely  natural  manner.  These 
endeavored  to  strip  the  tree  of  history 
of  all  the  luxuriant  lotuses  of  creati  ve  fancy 
with  which  it  has  been  adorned  during  cent- 
uries, and  once  more  to  place  the  original 
trunk,  though  weak  and  tender  it  might  be, 
in  such  a  place  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
might  once  more  completely  shine  upon  It. 
With  sovereign  contempt  for  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  each  portion  of 
the  sacred  writings,  each  separate  part  was 
placed  under  their  microscope  with  colored 
lenses;  nay,  more,  with  unflinching  hand 
Ihe  scalpel  was  wielded  in  sounding  the 
most  delicate  arteries  of  this  oi^anic  body, 
every  where  destroying  life  in  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  discover  where  life's  remotest 
source  lay.  It  is,  however,  impossible,  and 
even  nuneeessary,  to  follow  the  operatiou 
step  hy  step.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  result  of 
the  examination  was  tlie  same  as  the  sup- 
position from  whence  the  examination  had 
proceeded,  and  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment dwindled  down  to  a  person  of  the 
greatest  insignificance.  What  remained  of 
this  Christ  was  the  figure  of  a  Jewish  Soc- 
is  in  the  garb  of  a  Gahlean  rabbi.  No 
e  is  he  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem,  but  Je- 
of  Nazareth ;  if  not  a  bastard,  yet  tho 
of  Joseph,  the  carpenter— in  every  re- 
spect the  child  of  his  age,  hnt  only  in  relig- 
ious conceptions  and  ideas  far  advanced  be- 
yond his  own  and  i^ture  times — truly  excel- 
lent, but  not  without  sin  —  a  head,  taller 
than  ourselves,  but  in  all  things  human, 
and  nothing  more  —  hy  no  means  exempt 
from  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh— above  all 
things,  a  friend  of  tho  people  and  of  chil- 
dren. Partly  through  misunderstanding, 
partly  by  his  own  fault,  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  the  inrooted  hatred  of  the  great;  and 
after  having  fallen  into  their  hands,  he  died 
in  the  most  sublime  manner,  was  buried, 
and  continued  to  live— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
adoring  memory  of  his  disciples.  Thus  it  re- 
mains permitted  for  us  to  speak  freely  of 
this  Jesns  Ben  Joseph,  in  many  respects  a 
most  mysterious  personage;  his  sepulchre 
is  with  us  uuto  this  day  (Acts  ii.,  29);  but 
through  some  mysterious  eaose  or  other,  his 
body  was  notfound  after  it  had  a  short  time 
before  been  laid  in  it.  At  all  events,  the  ac- 
count of  his  resuirection  and  ascension  do 
not  belong  to  the  history  of  his  life,  but  to 
the  life  and  faith  of  those  who  were  his  fol- 
lowers. Every  possible  supposition  may  be 
freely  ventured  on  by  way  of  explaining 
this  fact,  except  olie,  namely,  that  there  was 
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auy  snperuattiral  agency  employed — tliat  is, 
tliat  a  miracle  occurred.  Every  thing  that 
can  not  be  esplamed  oa  natural  grounds 
must,  once  for  all,,  be  regarded  oa  spurious 
—  incredible,  in  sliort— as  not  worthy  of 
consideiation.  These  critics  maintained  that 
the  only  tme  hitt(rrical  (that  is,  merely  nat- 
ural) account  of  Jesus,  was  to  make,  to  force 
tlio  tacts  or  sources  to  speak  for  themselv&s. 
If  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  scientific  and 
moral  value  of  this  modern  criticism  1  we  an- 
swer: To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  two 
things.  To  be  impartial,  we  must  well  ob- 
serve that  this  school  is  represented  by  two 
parties,  each  following  a  different  direction. 
The  first,  whose  road  evidently  tends  down- 
ward, nltimately  leads  into  the  abyss  of  ne- 
gation. The  second,  though  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeding frem  naturalistic  principles,  shows 
a  higher  aspiration  to  be  its  object, 
thing  beyond  its  own  sphere."  This  latter 
direction  ia  especially  distinguished  for  the 
earnestness  and  depth  it  displays  ii 
tiflc  point  of  view.  There  ia  a  desire  to  be 
and  to  remain  religious,  even  where  the 
name  of  Christian  has  lost  mnohof  its  prim- 
itive signifioation,  or  at  least  is  no  longer 
used  in  its  former  aense ;  and  its  object  is  not 
only  to  pnll  down,  but  also  to  bnild  up, 
well  and  as  Cir  as  it  can  possibly'  do  i 
Here  and  there  anatomical  criticism  has  e 
ployed  a  vast  treasure  of  learnednesa  a 
acut«ness  in  ils  labors,  of  which  it  may 
said  that  it  is  truly  lamentable  it  has  n . . 
been  dedicated  to  better  pnrposes.  The  re- 
newed historical  researehes  concerning  the 
times  of  Jeans  and  the  Apostles,  especially 
enoournged  by  the  school  of  the  moderns, 
have  produced  raya  of  light  to  which  the 
science  of  faith  should  not  close  its  eye,  and 
it  has  raised  considerations  which  a  c< 
entious  ayatcm  of  ajmlogetios  should 
carefully  weigh.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  reason  to  repeat  the  complaint  ut- 
tered by  Vinet :  "  Ou  nous  fait  une  histoire 
nouvelle  an  profit  de  la  th6oIogie  nouvelle. 
And  in  fhia  work  of  radical  restoration  there 
has,  indeed,  been  no  lack  of  big  words,  call- 
ed in  America,  I  think, "  humbug."  The  fol- 
lowing may  certainly  be  reckoned  as  such ; 
"Tlie  post-apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel is  among  the  most  certain  results  of  mod- 
em theological  science  "  (Hilgenfteld) ;  and 
even  the  asserdou  is  put  forth  that  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  which  had  till  then  been  consider- 
ed by  the  ablest  theologians  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Gospels,  by  no  means  contained 
pure  history,  as  ao  many  had  till  then  most 
foolishly  fancied,  but  that  it  is  merely  a 
moral  poem,  in  which  the  Christ  is  delinea- 
ted— half  a  century  after  his  death  — as  he 
lived  in  the  faney  or  imaffination  of  the  early 
Christiana  (Volkmar).  Indeed,  all  the  tricks 
of  which  the  former  doctrine  of  Gospel  har- 
mony has,  not  unjustly,  been  accused,  are  as 


nothing  compared  with  the  arbitrary  com- 
binations in  which  these  would-be  critica  (in 
reality  nothing  more  than  mere  romancers) 
do  not  flud  the  slightest  dilficnltyin  indulg- 
ing. Nevertheless,  thia  inebriated  scieuce  ap- 
pears before  us  with  the  arrogant  assertion 
that  through  the  medium  of  ils  operations 
or  agency,  the  problem,  if  not  entirely,  is  at 
least  on  the  way  of  being  most  satisfactorily 
solved ;  and  it  is  almost  amusing  to  observe 
bow,  frem  time  to  time,  the  most  violent  op- 
ponents, both  in  folio  and  duodecimo — great 
and  small — most  solemnly,  though  without 
any  real  authority  whatever,  maintain,  on 
the  assertions  of  their  chief  men  and  leaders 
only,  that  the  most  renowned  apologists  are 
miserable  ignoramuses,  and  that  a  man  like 
C.  Tischendorf,  for  instance,  has  not  the 
slightest  right  to  put  in  a  word  ou  ieagogio 
and  patristic  questions.  On  the  whole,  the 
boldness  with  which  modern  criticism  de- 
clares that  it  is,  once  for  aU,  a  settled  matter 
tbat  a  miracle  Is  an  impossibility,  has  at- 
tained a  degree  of  audacity  of  which  some 
j'eara  ago  we  should  hardly  have  been  able 
to  form  any  adequate  idea.  Voices  like 
those  which  were  heard  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  saloons  and 
writings  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  and 
their  followers  only,  may  now  be  beard  pro- 
ceeding not  only  from  Christian  chairs,  but 
also  trom  hundreds  of  pulpits;  and  it  is  at 
present  nothing  nnusnal  for  members  of  a 
Christian  congregation,  on  meeting  in  their 
places  of  worship  on  the  festive  days  of  the 
Chureh,  to  hear  their  pastors  contradict,  and 
not  seldom  ridicule,  the  belief  of  tho  congre- 
gation ;  and  even  in  many  lower  schools,  the 
miracles  contained  in  the  Goapel  are  put 
a  par  with  the  fables  and  legends  of 
the  heathen  world.  I  could  mention  worse 
things,  but  let  this  snfflce.  However  desir- 
ous I  may  be  of  being  lenient  and  tolerant 
toward  persona,  still  my  opinion  concerning 
the  principles  put  forth  can  not  be  else  but 
the  most  unfavorable  possible,  for  unto  us 
the  day  utferetli  to  the  day  that  systematic 
miraculophobia  ia  being  continually  punish- 
ed with  periodical  absurdity.  The  criticism 
we  speak  of  is  in  reality  nothing  else  but  a 
system  of  bad  tactics,  which,  based  on  so- 
called  philosophical  premises,  boasts  of  be- 
ing firee ;  but  in  reality  it  ia  the  alave  of  in- 
rooted  prejudice,  and  under  the  Influence 
thereof  it  decides  beforehand,  in  advance, 
and  "  aa  it  pleases,"  what  is  and  what  is 
not  history.  It  is  a  system  of  criticism  that 
takes  the  present  as  a  standard  for  the  post, 
what  ia  human  as  the  touch-stone  for  the 
divine  and  eternal,  effacing  the  line  which 
separates  the  profane  tcota  the  sacred,  and, 
while  promising  to  heal  ils  most  holy  pa- 
tient, first  amputates  its  most  precious  limbs, 
and  then  plunges  its  dagger  into  its  nioat 
ital  artery.  Again,  it  is  a  system  of  criti- 
sra  that  Ijaa  banished  if  self  within  a  magic 
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circle,  aud  now,  by  way  of  punishment,  is  [ 
conderoned  to  see  uangLt  bnt  livid  Bpectres 
in  all  that  is  -without  and  above  that  circle, 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  criticlBni  of  Festns 
on  the  couvereion  of  St.  PanI ;  of  Bahrt,  by 
Ooethe,  on  the  four  Evangelists ;  it  is  the 
criticism  of  the  purely  analytic  uiiud  nuil  of 
unsauctified  Eoieuee  couceruing  things  that 
"eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  "  (1  Cor, 
ii.,9). 

It  wonid  very  reasonably  esoite  much  sur- 
prise if  so  much  arbitrariness,  splendidly  ar- 
rayed in  the  garb  of  seienoe,  could  meet  with 
so  much  aud  such  loud  applause  if  modem 
criticism  was  a  perfectly  isolated  phenome- 
non iu  our  times,  abounding  iu  eulgmas.  But 
it  should  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that 
never  were  more  poiverfid  writers  supported 
by  mightier  allies.  Fi'eely  call  their  number 
legion — for,  indeed,  they  are  many.  Here 
1  will  briefly  mention  three  of  them.  First, 
the  present  tendency  ot pMlosophy,  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  or  to  assert  that  philosophy  was 
formerly  so  much  more  favorable  to  the 
good  eanse  of  ChriatJanity  aud  of  Christ 
thaa  at  present.  The  false  peace  between  a 
fraction  of  the  school  of  Hegel  and  the  Gos- 
pel lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  has  brought 
fortli  bitter  fruits.  Yet  I  lear  the  present 
contempt  for  metaphysics,  iu  addition  to  the 
esceediug  partiality  evinced  for  the  method 
and  result  of  so-called  natural  philosophy, 
will  be  still  more  fatal  in  its  eonsequences. 
Not  that  a  profound  study  of  nature  is  iu 
itself  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faitli 
of  Revelation.  A  vast  number  of  instances 
prove  the  contrary,  and  it  may  be  consider- 
ed as  something  very  remarkable  that  gen- 
erally the  word  impoeaiile  is  heard  to  be  pro- 
nounced much  sooner  by  naturalistic  the- 
ologians, than  by  naturalists  who  have  made 
a  profound  research  into  their  subject.  But 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  fact  that  when 
spiritual  sciences  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  esact  sciences,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  to-day  and  yesterday  is  taken  aa 
the  highest  standard  whereby  sacred  history 
is  to  be  judged,  that  ultimately  there  wOl 
not  remain  the  slightest  room  for  the  so- 
called  supernatural  contemplation  of  the 
world.  He  who  only  aud  alone  regards  and 
portrays  the  history  of  man,  of  civilization, 
aud  of  religion  exclusively  from  the  st-and- 
point  of  natural  science,  does  away  with 
every  thing  like  tlio  free  exercise  of  the  will, 
either  divine  or  human.  Morality  becomes 
the  ally  of  determinatisin,  determinatism 
determiues  not  only  man  bnt  God  to  be  the 
slave  of  bis  own  laws  of  nature.  If  now 
empiricism  becomes  the  highest  wisdom, 
then  the  whole  question  concerning  the  mi- 
raculousbeconiesa  thing  of  sheer  folly,  which 
these  wise  people  simply  put  aside  as  not 
worthy  of  discussion— a  thing  as  little  to  be 
considered  as  the  qiicstiou  whether 


s  and  Ceutaini  really  existed.  And  so 
itually  it  becomes  no  difficult  matter  to 
conclude,with  the  disciples  of  the  Positivists, 
that  alt  the  grand  questions  that  belong  to 
the  realm  of  things  invisible  are  to  be  placed 
iu  the  sphere  of  fimtastic,  dreamy  visions, 
and  to  declare  with  the  disciples  of  Materi- 
alism that  all  fundtuuental  moral  notions 
irelynatural  products,  just  in  the  same 
8  we  speak  of  the  origin  of  sngiir  or 
of  vitiiol.  Here  I  do  not  speak  of  the  fatal 
doctrine  of  Pessimism  and  Nihilism,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  unbounded  pride,  is 
proclaimed  by  celebrated  philosophers  and 
applauded  by  millions,  tending,  however,  to 
the  misery  and  destrnction  of  individuals 
and  of  society  iu  general.  WeU,  then,  I  ask 
what  room  is  there,  when  we  behold  such  a 
philosophical  direction,  for  the  doctrine  of 
as  guilt,  and  for  a  belief  in  the  uecessily, 
possibility,  and  the  acknowledging  of  a 
special  historical  revelation  of  salvation  I 

We  may  mention,  as  another  IVesh  ally  of 
modem  criticism,  tlie  pr^eitt  c&ndilion  of 
the  Ckarch.  Of  course  tliere  is  no  particu- 
lar Church  that  I  now  have  iu  view ;  bnt  I 
speak  of  llie  Christian  Churcli  as  a  whole, 
d  its  principal  divisions,  and  then  I  maiii- 
in  that  in  many  respects  its  present  coudi- 
in  is  in  a  high  degree  most  subsidiary  tu 
e  criticism  of  negation.  Roman  Catholi 
cisnigthat  as  a  punishment  for  its  nuprcce 
dented  harduess  of  heari-,  has  been  stiuck 
with  perfect  infatuation,  has  by  its  assump- 
tion with  which  it  has,  in  the  face  of  the 
19tb  century,  ventured  to  defend  the  fanttts 
tic  doctriues  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  Mary  aud  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
by  manufacturing  miracles  by  dozens,  ren 
dered  the  chasm  which  existed  between  it 
and  many  tlionsands  of  thoughtful  minds 
Bu  unfathomable  abyss,  drawing  an  innu- 
merable number  of  men  out  of  the  lap  of 
superstition,  and  casting  them  into  the  arms 
of  unbelief.  Naturalism  has  become  the 
place  of  refuge  for  all  who  desire  with  all 
possible  speed  to  escape  from  bigotry,  and 
every  effort  to  justify  it  on  scientific  grounds 
is  loudly  applauded.  Frotestaiitism,  on  the 
contrary,  internally  divided  and  enervated, 
severed  from  the  fonndation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  aud  her  own  Confession  of  Faith, 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
something  qnite  negative,  so  that  her  crit- 
icism of  negation  is  considered  to  be  noth- 
ing else  but  tlie  legitimate  development  of 
UieFrotestant  principle,  and  the  most  eman- 
cipated spirits  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
but  the  bold  continuers  of  that  work  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  As  among  the  conserva- 
tive party,  too.  there  is  nobody  who  consid- 
ers himself  Itoimd,  entirely  ond  literally, 
to  the  Coutession  of  Faith,  and  it  therefora 
seems  impossible — even  as  regards  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  Christianity — to  fix  any  positive 
limits  to  the  liberty  of  in  struct  ion  to  the  cu- 
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tire  eatiafaetion  of  all  parties.  Here  and 
tliere,  again,  the  life-giviug  doctriue  of  tlie 
Cimreh.  lias  become  a  petrifaction  of  siicli 
rigid  orthodoxy  tliat  materialism  may 
tainly  Le  expected  to  be  embraced  by  all  ■who 
begiu  todoabt  in  the  doctrine  of  a  mechau- 
ical  iDspiration  of  the  sacred  writings,  I 
doubt  very  miicli,  indeed,  if  the  "Essays  aud 
Keviews"  in  England  wonld  have  met  with 
snch  warm  sympathy  if  the  theology  of  that 
country  had  borne  a  more  progressive  char- 
acter— that  is,  in  the  right  or  sonnd  sense  of 
tlie  word.  Bnt  wherefore  expatiate  any 
longer  on  this  subjeetf  If,  now,  in  such  a 
condition  of  the  Church,  in  which  we  meet 
with  snch  perfect  rigidity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  snch  confusion  on  the  other,  talented 
preachers,  as,  for  instance,  some  years  ago, 
your  Favker,  declare  that  only  and  aloue 
ia  the  intetest  of  trae  religion  and 
rality  they  are  desirous  of  delivering  the 
world  from  the  antiquated  notions  of  supet- 
naturalism,  then  it  ia  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  had  sympathy  among  se- 
rious, more  noble  minds,  and,  above  all, 
among  the  multitude,  that,  although  ou  the 
whole  pretty  Indifferent  to  truth,  immedi- 
ately feels  its  zeal  kindling,  if  hut  a  lin- 
ger be  stretched  forth  to  deprive  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  liberty  to  negate  whatever  he 

And  now  I  hare  not  yet  spoken  of  the 
present  tendeneif  of  literature,  which  so  pow- 
erfully assists  modern  criticism.  All  honor 
be  roiidered  to  the  powerful  development 
which  Christian  literature,  especially  in  En- 
gland aud  America,  has  lately  displayed 
for  the  weltiire  of  the  people.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nopoasibility  of  denying 
that  anti-Christian  and  atheistic  literature 
has  displayed,  and,  indeed,  is  still  displaying, 
a  degree  of  development  that  may  be  consid- 
ered truly  appalling.  Nothing  wonld  be 
easier  than  to  mention  here  names  and  ti- 
tles that  wonld  make  your  blood  run  cold. 
Those  productions  of  unbeUef  and  Immoral- 
ity have  the  more  pernicious  influence  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  presented  t«  the  public 
decked  out  iu  the  most  brilliant  colors  and 
ill  the  most  attractive  forms ;  these  self- 
same productions  are  disseminatedby  a  jour- 
nalism that,  for  the  greater  part,  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  iu  the  service  of  aiiti- 
Chiistiauity.  Among  these  men  no  weapon 
is  considered  too  base  to  combat  divine 
truth.  The  fanaticism  of  negation  often 
makes  men  liars,  and  often  against  their 
own  consciences,  at  least  as  long  as  their 
consciences  orenot  seared  as  if  byabranding- 
iron.  Whole  novels  are  fabricated,  also,  con- 
cerning the  Founder  ofChristianit)-.  They 
are,  aa  it  is  preteuded,  based  on  old  man- 
uscripts, that,  however,  have  never  existed. 
These  productions  are  sold  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands— from  which  fact  we  clearly  see  how 
the  world  will  be  deceived.    I  nm  not  saying 


too  much  when  I  here  maintain  that  there  is 
esiatiug  a  systematic  propaganda  of  unbe- 
lief and  doubt,  which  considers  no  means  too 
abject  to  obtain  it«  object :  at  present  Chris- 
tians are  not  only  threatened  with  the  sword, 
but  they  are  beaten  with  sticks,  as,  in  the 
passion-night,  the  Lord  iu  Gethsemane.  Add 
to  this — for  I  must  necessarily  be  brief— the 
entire  tendency  of  society,  with  its  restless 
striving  after  sensual  pleasures,  and  its  tan- 
gible longiug  to  level  every  thing  that  rises 
bnt  a  little  above  its  every-day  notions  and 
ideas.  Consider,  too,  tlie  influence  of  the  in- 
struction governments  provide  for  in  the 
schools — both  high  and  low ;  in  appearance 
it  is  neutral,  but  in  reality  inimical  to  the 
Gospel.  In  conclnsiou,  add  to  this  tlie  pro- 
found ignorance  in  matters  concerning  re- 
ligion, not  only  among  the  lower  classes,  but 
also  among  the  higher  spheres  of  society, 
that  considers  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment quite  satisfactory,  if  it  can  but  show  a 
broad  surface,  whereas  depth  and  height  are 
daily  becoming  things  of  less  importance. 
Put  all  these  things  together,  and  tell  me 
if  it  can  surprise  us  that  modem  criti- 
places  itself  in  the  position  of  a  victor, 
of  a  conqueror  as  regards  Gospel  history ; 
conqueror  who  has  already  gained  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress,  has  made  himself 
master  of  its  gates,  has  opened  a  passage  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  place;  and  now,  drunk 
with  his  feelings  of  superiority,  prepares 
himself  to  plant  the  unfiirlod  banner  on  its 
ins,  which  are  well-nigh  undefended. 
IL  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we 
venture  calmly  to  loot  into  the  supercUious 
enemy's  face,  and  to  exclaim  with  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ :  "  Take  counsel  together,  and 
it  shall  come  to  naught;  speak  the  word, 
and  it  shall  not  stand :  for  God  is  with  us" 
(Isa.  viii.,  10).  So  it  is,  my  hearers,  and  we 
turn  over  the  leaf  and  ask :  Hiiiv  does, 
amid  Ma  all,  the  histeiT)  of  the  Goepel  etasd 
ia  regard  to  modem  critiasmt  In  reference 
to  this  question,  too,  we  desire  to  give  an 
answer  that  may  be  contained  in  two  or 
three  words.  It  etande  ob  JiTm  a>  ever;  the 
second  answer  is — but  tliis  we  shall  mention 
somewhat  later.  It  was  an  affecting  mo- 
ment in  the  newer  history  of  wy  fatherland, 
the  heroic  period  of  which  has  been  so  mas- 
terly depicted  by  your  Motley  in  his  "Rise 
of  the  Dntcli  Republic,"  when,  in  1815,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  after  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  been  dangerously  wounded, 
on  his  being  asked  how  he  felt,  be  gave  this 
striking  answer:  "God  be  praised,  we  have 
not  lost  an  inch  of  ground."  And  may  the 
mce  of  faith  not  employ  the  same  words 
regards  the  entiretji  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory J  We  appeal  to  your  own  nnderstand- 
{,  feeling,  and  conscience.  Whatever  may 
enigmatical  or  doubtful  as  regards  some 
nor  points,  the  welt-known  words,  "  Ce 
st  pas  ainsi  qii'ou  a  invents,"  are  still 
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even  trne  and  certaiu, 
EouHHoau,  eoncomiiig  the  whole  of  tbe  Gob- 
peL  Nothing  ia  bo  inexorable  as  a,  fact,  aft- 
er it  tias  been  nQiieiiiabiy,  unquestionably 
prored.  Thick  and  dense  clondB  of  fog 
may  for  a  time  hide  the  monntain  aununits 
of  Switzerland  from  our  view,  but  never — 
never  will  those  clouds  deatroy  them  1  Or  is 
it  really  become  something  donhtlul,  some- 
thing inconceivable,  that  the  Son  of  God 
became  flesh,  was  conceived  in  miraculous 
manner,  came  into  the  world,  died  on  the 
cross,  rose  again,  and  now  is  dwelling  in 
glory,  because  a  certain  number  of  men,  at 
such  and.  such  a  time,  chose  to  decree  "nous 
avona  chaug£  tout  cela!"  Have  all  the  in- 
numeralile  internal  and  external  evidences 
of  the  credibility  and  veracity  of  this  his- 
tory all  been  annihilated,  aa  if  by  magic, 
because  a  certain  school  of  criticism,  that 
cbangea  with  the  day,  and  that  is  contin- 
ually contradictiug  itself,  does  not  choose  to 
affiv  the  aeal  of  its  approbation  thereto  t 
But  yon  yourselves  feel  that  here  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  few  or  many  contradict 
a  thing,  but  whether  this  thing  can  be  just- 
ly contradicted ;  here  it  doea  not  depend  on 
ijie  enemy  himaelf  acknowledging  his  de- 
feat, but  on  his  beiug  obliged  to  beep  si- 
lence, convinced  by  the  inexorable  force  of 
logic  and  honest  argument,  and  Uiough  he 
positively  refuse  to  acknowledge  himself 
vanqnislied  by  that  truth.  And  this  is  now 
here  the  case,  if  we  are  not  quit«  mistaken. 
If  there  be  any  thing  positively  sure  and  cer- 
tain in  this  nndermiaed  position,  so  fiercely 
assaulted,  it  is  thia ;  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  univer- 
sally recognized  as  authentic,  there  were 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  especially  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  certain  phenomena,  which 
one  has  never  been  able  to  explain  in  mere- 
ly natural  manner  (1  Cor.  xii.,  9,  10,  28 ;  see 
also  Gal.  iii.,  5;  Heb.  ii.,  4).  Paul  hiraaelf, 
who  afflrtDS  this,  was  a  person  who  wOl 
everlastingly  remain  an  enigma,  unless  we 
attribute  the  receiving  of  his  apiiitual  life 
to  a  superhuman  operatu 
dera,  and  mighty  deeds  he  mentiona  among 
the  signs  of  the  coming  Apoatleahip,  reveal- 
ed also  in  himself  (Rom.  sv.,  18, 19;  3  Cor. 
sii.,  12);  and  all  these  signs  find  life  and 
foundation  in  the  personal  fhith  in  the  res- 
urrection and  glorification  of  Christ.  To 
explain  this  declaration  of  St.  Paul  concern- 
ing this  matter — an  explanation  of  consid- 
erably earlier  date  than  the  Gospels,  and 
probably  originating  some  ten  years  after 
the  first  Pentecost— to  explain  this  declara- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  a  bodily 
rection  from  out  of  the  grave,  is  only  and 
alone  possible  from  the  stand-point  of 
egetical  arbitrarineea,  testifying  of  the  most 
wretched  embarrassment.  This  fact  must, 
therefore,  be  accepted  on  his  testimony,  and 
on  that  of  the  Apoatles,  because  otherwise 


their  belief  in  the  reaurrection  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible.  Never  has  it  been  so  evi- 
dent as  in  our  days  that  the  theory  of  the 
so-called  vision -hypothesis,  defended  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  is  not  to  be  maintained,  and  it 
may  be  considered  at  the  least  very  remark- 
able that  the  most  recent  biographer  of 
Christ'  has  aeon  hiraaelf  obliged  to  put  a 
hypothesis  of  objective  Christophanie  at  the 
place  of  mere  mbjeclive,  defended  by  Strauss 
and  others.  He  admitted  such  revelations 
and  operations  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
Saviour  on  hia  first  followers,  that  he  him- 
self made  the  impression  on  them  that  he 
had  really  risen  and  was  glorified.  Ac- 
cording to  this  sentiment,  which  Weisse  and 
Schonkel  had  already  adopted  in  former 
times,  the  deceased  Naaarene  himself  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  to  the  eye  of  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  form  of  tt  gJioat;  in  other  words, 
the  snpernatural,which  had  been  shown  the 
fiiml  door,  enters  again  by  a  tack  door.  Will 
it  now  last  long — matters  standing  thus — 
before  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  our  signa- 
ture to  the  tliesis  of  the  Tubingen  professor 
Baur,  when,  spite  himself,  and  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  be  wrote:  "Nurdas  Wun- 
der  der  Auferstehung  konnto  die  Zweifel 
zerstreueu  welcbe  den  Qlanben  aelbst  in  die 
ewigeNaeht  deaTodes  verstossenzumtlsaen 
schienen!"t  This,  at  all  events,  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer  that  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties pwsent  themselves  on  the  side — not  of 
those  who  recognize  thia  miracle— but  on 
the  side  of  those  who  deny  it ;  and  that  from 
the  stand-poiut  of  negation  one  must  accept 
a  paychological  miracle,  which  positively  is 
not  Ies$  great  than  the  metaphysical  mira- 
cle which  one  resolutely  opposes;  in  other 
words,  the  opposing  party  gives  that  wbieli 
is  incomprehensible  only  another  place,  but 
does  not  take  it  away,  and  much  less  satisfac- 
torily explains  it.  Thus  tlie  straggle  concen- 
trates itself  more  and  more  round  the  tomb 
of  Christ ;  the  enigma  can  only  be  solved  in 
one  way,  the  only  way  which  modem  natural- 
ism obstinately  refuses  to  accept,  inasmuch 
as  from  its  point  of  view  it  can  not  accept 
this  miracle,  thongh  it  should  be  substan- 
tiated not  by  500,  but  even  5000  or  50,000 
witnesses.  As  long  as  the  opposite  party 
will  obstinately  maintain  this  point  of  view, 
the  maxim,  "Contra  principia  negautem 
non  valet  dispntatio,"  may  ba  applied  to 
them.  It  is  thus  evident  to  every  one  open 
to  reasonable  conviotion,  that  as  aoon  as  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  mast  be  con- 
ceded, that  the  doctrine  and  the  triumph  of 
Christian  enpemntnralism  ia  secured,  in 
principle  at  least.  For  as  then  the  super- 
natural no  longer  appears  to  us  as  merely  a 
philosophical  hypothesis,  but  as  an  undeni- 
able fact,  on  which  the  light  clearly  shines, 
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it  has  Lecome  au  liiBtoiical  fact,  and  thns 
it  will  become  possible,  after  laving  obtain- 
ed tbat  sti'ong  position,  to  couiiiier  step  by 
stop,  as  it  were,  the  fiercely  attacked  terri- 
tory. Now  it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  a 
vast  number  of  dedrils,  manydiffioultieB,  seen 
at  a  distance,  seem  giants,  but  on  tlioir  be- 
ing closely  inspected  they  dwindle  down  to 
mere  dwarfs ;  while  others,  though  they  can 
not  just  now  ho  perfectly  aud  satisfactorily 


exphuued,  the  science  of  Mth 
ly  impaired  therehy.  We  can  already  men- 
tion with  pleasure  the  names  of  Apologists 
who  have  most  brilliantly  maintained  the 
honor  and  veracity  of  sacred  history  against 
the  contempt  with  which  it  is  most  arbitra- 
rily treated,  among  tlie  less  recent  ones,  for 
instance,  Tholnck  and  Lange  and  Ebrard ; 
among  the  more  recent  ones,  Lnthardt, 
Cbristlieb,  Auberlen,Eiggenbaoh  and  Pres- 
Bens6,  also  Godet^  Names  of  most  excellent 
repute,  belonging  to  the  New  World,  can  be 
added  to  these  ornaments  of  the  Old  World, 
aud  it  is  just  this  contemptuous  hatred 
with  irhicli  some  of  the  modern  critics 
regard  it  beneath  their  dignity  "  to  fight 
such  a  mob,"  because  their  empty-sounding 
arguments  are  not  worth  refuting— it  is 
exactly  their  bitterness  which  proves  that 
we  do  not  light  as  those  that  beat  the  air 
(1  Cor.  is.,  26) ;  it  is  only  when  the  enemy 
feels  he  has  received  a  mortal  wound  that 
he  feels  infuriated.  If  in  former  times  it 
was  a  rule  that  he  who  denies  must  also 
prove  ("ueganti  iucambit  probatio"), 
this  very  rule  seems  to  be  reversed,  for  he 
who  believes  and  confesses  is  also  expected 
to  give  an  acconnt  of  the  right  he  has  to  do 
BO,  bnt — be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Christian 
faith — till  now  it  has  by  no  means  shown 
itself  incompetent  to  fulfill  this  arduons  and 
vitally  important  task;  and  though  daily 
called  to  struggle  and  to  fight,  the  confiict 
is  not  without  \iotory  attending  it  Do 
you  desire  us  to  show  what  we  mean  by  the 
well-secui'ed  advantages  it  has  gained  in 
the  moat  recent  times  f  We  voluntarily 
venture  to  do  so,  at  all  times  ready  to  de- 
fend our  most  holy  conviction,  although  we 
by  no  means  lay  claim  to  that  praise  which 
the  complete  accomplishment  of  snch  a  task 
miglit  well  desen-e.  It  has  been  most  clear- 
ly shown,  as  regards  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  historiography  of  the 
New  Testament  bears  far  more  evidences  of 
antiquity  and  authenticity  than  is  generally 
supposed,  so  tliat  the  friends  of  claiic  liter- 
ature might  well  speak  of  good  fortune  if 
the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  many  of 
their  treasures  could  be  so  clearly  proved 
as  that  of  the  fonr  Gospels.  It  has  appear- 
ed that  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John  play  the  nnenviable  part  that  the  ham- 
mer does  to  the  anvO,  and  that  its  assertion 
that  the  origin  of  tliis  Gospel  dates  from  the 
middle  or  even  beginning  of  the  second  cent- 


ury is  not  only  un demonstrable,  but  quite 
inexplicable.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  few 
things  which  negative  criticism  has  left  us 
of  the  first  three  Gospels— I  mean  the  am- 
putafed  declarations  of  tlie  Lord  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  supposed  origin- 
al writings  of  St.  Mark— are  more  than  snf- 
ficient  to  combat  unbelief  with  the  desired 
effect,  and  to  render  a  merely  human  history 
of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  an  impossibility, 
so  that  the  enemy  will  at  last  see  himself 
obliged  unblnshingly  to  deny  the  small  re- 
maining minimum  of  the  Gospel  if  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  high-road  of  negation  is  deter- 
miuately  to  be  got  rid  of.  And  iu  respect, 
again,  to  the  historical  narratives  them- 
selves, transmitted  to  us  through  the  same 
ve  attach  high  yalue  to  the  result 
of  the  most  recent  researches — researches 
that  now  have  almost  the  force  of  an  asio- 
More  than  ever  it  has  become  evident 
that  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  on  pnrely 
historical  grounds,  to  make  in  tho  history  of 
the  Lord  a  separation  lielween  its  natural  and 
supernatural  elements  without  beiug  most 
unjust  or  dictatorial,  inasmuch  ae  both  are 
not  only  closely  interwoven,  and  proved  by 
the  same  evidence,  but  are  so  intrinsically  and 
inseparably  owe,  that  in  this  case  the  denying 
of  the  supernatural  renders  the  other,  the 
natural,  perfectly  incomprehensible.  Show 
na,  we  reiterate  to  the  heroes  of  Modernism 
— show  ns,  aiSer  yon  have  foresworn  religion, 
what  remains  of  yonr  natural  Christ  if  yon 
deny  the  God-man  I  but  till  thns  far  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  has  been  returned.  Ra- 
tionalism, Mysticism,  Naturalism,  have  each, 
in  their  turn,  during  the  course  of  this  cent- 
ury, ventured  the  trial,  but  it  has  so  unmis- 
takably failed,  that  none  of  the  spectators — 
nay,  not  even  one  of  the  artists  themselves — 
have  felt  satisfied  with  the  newly  sculptured 
figure  of  Christ.  Neither  the  wise  rabbi  of 
Rationalism,  nor  the  vi^ae,  shadowy,  and 
nebulous  figure  of  Mysticism,  (a  ghost  with- 
out flesh  or  bone),  nor  the  Galilean  woman 
and  national  friend  of  Naturalism,  seem  to 
be  permanently  able  to  rephice  the  Apostolic 
Christ,  much  leas  to  satisiy  the  want  felt  iu 
him,  and  which  he  only  is  able  to  satisfy. 
And  when  they  proclaim  to  ns  a  Christ,  who 
is  the  most  perfect  man  iu  the  ethical,  hut 
not  the  Son  of  God  in  the  metaphysical  and 
historical  sense  of  the  word,  then  it  very 

appears  that  all  these  unfounded  asser- 

i  lead  to  the  most  pitiful  contradictions, 
and  that  one  has  placed  one's  self  on  an  in- 
n  which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
standing,  bnt  that,  on  the  contrary, 
inexorable  logic  necessitates  a  person  to  take 
itep--baekward  or  forward.     If  miracles 
are  positively  rejected^and  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  in  mu-acles  from  a  purely 
naturalistic  stand-point? — ^it  follows  that 
the  doctrine  of  tho  man  Jesus  Christ  being 
ipUhoiil  sin  must  be  contradicted,  for,  as  it  is 
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maiutained,  it  is  eontiary  to  aU  analogy  and 
esperience  that  there  is  ft  single  lustanee, 
from  flist  to  last,  that  through  medium  of  a 
pnrety  natural  development  one  perfectly 
pare  should  came  forth  from  among  and 
from  the  impure.     If,  on  the  contrary,  Christ 
be  acknowledged  tU  perfect  man,  the  ideal 
of  hnmanity,  then  sooner  or  later  we  sliail 
fuel  ourselves  constrained  to  a  cliunge  ot  tlie 
Ecee  Sim)  in  an  Eoee  Beu,  Soma,  as  such  an 
iudividual  can  only  be  regarded  na  lite  ne-n 
shoot  on  the  diseased  tmuk  of  humanity 
thus  a  moral  miracle,  the  key  to  all  that  i- 
natnral,  a  peculiar  gift,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  degree  oi  self-revelatum  ot  a 
God  who  performs  miracles  and  wonders. 
To  this  latter  conclusion  every  one  must  nec- 
essarily come  wlio,  withont  prejudice,  gives 
himself  up  to  the  purely  ethical  impression 
which  the  harmoaioua  figure  of  Christ,  -■'' 
displayed  in  the  Gospel,  produces  on  t 
heart  and  the  conscience,  whereas  those,  bke 
Eenau,  among  others,  who  have  but  an  eye 
for  the  Mthetic  side  of  sacred  history,  prove 
on  well-nigh  every  page  of  their  writings 
their  internal   incompetence  to   form  any 
thing  like  a  right  judgment  in  this  matter. 
And  if  in  this  conflict  of  principles  this  only 
true  Btand-point  is  thus  gained,  if  one  has 
once  more  learned  to  confide  in  the  personal 
testimony  of  the  historical  Christ  concerning 
himself,  even  there  where  the  understanding 
can  not  fully  fathom  its  complete  contents, 
because  our  hearts  and  our  consciences  must 
unconditionally  assent  to  it,  and  deem  it  in- 
conceivable that  this  Sou  of  man  should  de- 
ceive himself  and  us,  if  we  once  more  begin  to 
contemplate  the  otlier  words,  deeds,  and  dec- 
larations of  the  Lord  by  the  light  o£  Christ  s 
own  testimony,  then— and  who  does  not  feel 
it  really  to  bo  sot— then  the  magic  of  the 
grandiloquent  assertions  of  modem  criticism 
have  lost  their  power,  at  least  in  principle. 
A  inst,  a  proper  view  is  obtained  of  the 
whole  in  all  its  indivisibility  and  precious- 
uess.     That  whole  oasts  its  light  on  each  of 
the  remaining  parts.be  they  near  or  remote ;  | 
that  which  regarded,  singly  and  alone,  might 
justly  excite  surprise,  becomes  clear  to  us 
in  its  eharaoteristio  connection  with  the 
whole,  not  only  clear,  but  worthy  of  God. 
Behindeveryseemingcontradietion  to  which 
the  finger  of  critioism  points  us,  we  soon  dis- 
cover a  higher  harmony,  and  on  this  har- 
mony again  rays  of  heavenly  beauty,  truth, 
aud  holiness  fall ;  then  at  every  turn  we  teel 
repeatedly  convinced  that  not  only  ol  the 
whole,  but  also  of  each  of  its  indispensable 
T)&TtM,thAtit»tand»a»firmaaeeer. 

And  now  we  feel  ourselves  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  add,  in  the  second  and  last  place,  i( 
g^^nd,  «.o.'e  than  ever.  Or  will  a  lengOiy 
demonstration  be  necewary  to  show  that  it 
is  ouly  possible  to  wrench  the  holy  land  ot 
sacred  history— which  the  enemy  has  most 
illegally  taken  possession  of— out  ot  lus 


I  hands,  if  every  one  of  us  is  faithful  to  his 
most  holy  calling  f    The  woi-ds  of  Lord  r.el- 
son  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar —  "  En- 
gland expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty"— 
I  are  in  a  higher  sense,  the  order  of  the  day 
of  the  King  of  kings  in  thU  great  conflict 
of  the  present  day.    Never  has  tlie  Church 
I  —never  has  theology— known  a  more  crit- 
ical period  in  reference  to  this  struggle  thou 
at  present ;  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  source 
of  intense  regret  if  these  gi-aud  times  should 
I  produce  liUle  men  only.    Nor  has  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospel,  so  inexpressibly  dear  to 
every  Christian,  ever  demanded  of  each  of 
'  US  BO  mnch  as  at  present;  aud  if  any  body 
I  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  that  it  demands, 
and  of  whom  in  particular  it  is  demanded,  I 
will  answer  the  question  in  a  few  words, 
I  and  beg  you,  like  Shakespeare  of  old,  to  re- 
gard my  couple  of  soldiers  as  a  whole  army. 
If  I  now  had  the  honor  of  esclusively  ad- 
dressing in  this  place,  and  by  preference, 
only  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Temple  ot 
Theological  ScieHce,!  would  as  energetically 
as  possible,  both  for  my  own  and  their  sakes, 
exclaim :  Behold  a  field  without  compare- 
field  in  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  eser- 
ise  our  noblest  mental  energies  1     Men  and 
brethren !  let  us  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  leaving,  for  the  sake  of  our  ease,  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  litigious  questions  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  follow  a  road  that  leads 
to  destruction.    Christianity  was  introduced 
into  this  world  without  any  show  of  learu- 
edness,  but  not  without  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  science  can  its  good  cause  be  possi- 
Ijly  maiutiuiied  in  our  days.     "  Knowledge 
is  power."     This  is  more  than  evident  in 
those  who  at  present,  with  mighty  hand, 
shake  the  pillars  of  the  divine  budding ;  but 
knowled'^  sanctified  by  faith  affords  supe- 
rior power,  in  which  we  should  not  by  any 
means  allow  any  body  to  surpass  us  on  ac- 
count of  our  own  neghsct.    We  must  oppose 
false  science  with  true  science,  aud  we  can 
do  so  at  present  the  more  easily  as  the  time 
of  false  mediation  and  transaction  seems  to 
have  passed  for  good.    In  this  sense,  the 
last  work  of  Strauss,  "  Der  Alte  und  Neue 
Glanbe,"  seems  to  have  vast  significance ; 
and  the  science  of  faith  has  got^  cause  to 
be  thankful  to  the  aged  Apostle  of  Uubdief 
that  he  has  at  last,  and  with  perfect  hon- 
esty, called  things  by  their  right  names.    As 
clearly  as  every  eye  can  at  present  see  the 
chasm  between  Modernism  and  Christianity, 
as  evident  it  is  that  it  is  praitively  neces- 
sary that  apologetical  labora  should  be  con- 
tinued with  renewed  energy.     More  than 
ever  the  present  times  require  that  the  line 
of  the  Pascals  andVinets,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  oftheGrotinsea  L    dn  rs  and  Paleys, 
the  other,  should  n  d  w   h  en- 

„.^y,  and  in  that  dire       n-       h       barac- 
teristio  direction— wh    h    h    w  ot  tne 

require.     The      nfli       h      h      been 
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raging. eo  loog,  and.  tliat  is  now  being  re- 
iiBwed  with  freeh  vigor,  mast  be  ivageJ,  it 
is  trne,  witb  our  former  aiins,  but  not  witb- 
ODt  their  first  b«iug  examined  and  whetted 
uuew:  a»  far  as  it  is  possible,  tliey  should 
iilso  Ijo  iucreaaed  witli  new  ones.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  host  methoil  of  Apol- 
<igy  sLould  be  repeatedly  iuc[nired  into ;  all 
private  diffeteniws  ■  should  be  waived  and 
foi^ttcn  for  a  time  in  the  momentous  sti'ug- 
gle  of  principles.  Awake,  ye  Christians.' — 
especially  ye  Protestant  theologians  —  I'lse 
to  the  battle  I  Many  an  honorable  wound 
may  indeed  he  indicted  by  the  enemy,  but 
an  incorruptible  ci'owii  is  the  prize  bcld  out 

But,  in  thought,  I  am  mixing  matters  he- 
longing  to  science  with  those  of  the  Church 
—both,  indeed,  most  intimately  connected 
with  eacli  other.  It  is  true,  I  am  here  apoat- 
iiig  to  men  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  speak 
of  any  partioulat  commnnity  or  denomina- 
tiou ;  for  in  this  great  struggle  in  which  we 
all  have  a  commou  interest,  every  kind  of 
party  badge  should  disappear.  lu  my  heart 
is  deeply  engraven  the  words  of  your  emi- 
nent theologian.  Dr. Nevii),  "The  Boctariau 
spirit  is  always  lanaticnl,  or  aifccts  strength 
and  haa  none."  I  have  now  in  ■view  tlie 
men  of  the  Holy  and  Catholic  Christian 
Church,  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  who  have  their  servants 
on  this  side,  ua  well  aa  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean ;  and  I  do  not  hesit^ite  to  esclaim 
hi  the  name  of  their  holy  and  everlastiug 
Kitig:  Assist  the  Church  in  keeping  the 
treasure  that  is  committed  unto  her ;  aud 
aaaist  her  in  giving  a  good  account  of  the 
faith  in  the  historic  Christ.  There  is. no 
truth  in  the  assertion  often,  but  so  thonght- 
1^1}  and  by  hearsay,  repeated — that  faith 
perf  tly  d  p  ndeut  of  the  course  of  his- 
t    1  al       t    al  xamiuation.   On  the  contra- 

y  Ch     t  an  ty      either  seriously  disturbed 
est  Ihah  d  th  reby;  practical  Christian- 

ty  t  ds  f  Db  with  the  recognition  of 
th     mrac  1  n     haiacter  of  the  historic  rev- 

1  t  n  f  sal  at  on.  But  if  this  now  he 
th  as  th  n  th  Church,  tliat  is  watching 
thi      t      gl     w  th  profound  emotion,  and 

It  t  1  h  very  foundation  rocking, 
ht  t  b  a  tahly  armed.  In  the  present 
time  the  Chureh  has  wants  that  can  not  be 
met  or  satisfied  with  preaching,  catechizing, 
or  pastoral  addreaaea  only — however  excel- 
lent these  may  be  in  themselves,  and  how- 
ever faithfully  those  duties  maybe  perfbrm- 
od.  She  requires  a  more  decided  prophylac- 
tic against  the  venom  of  infidelity  that  is 
preseute<l  to  her  on  all  sides,  or  there  ii 
cry  cause  to  fear  and  to  believe  that  the 
present  crisis  will  lead  to  a  more  fatal 
phthisis.  In  what  form  must  this  preserva- 
tive be  administered  to  tho  Church  t  Per- 
haps in  that  of  popular  scientific  lectures; 
of  apologetic  societies;   of  polemic  lilern 


I  do  not  venture  to  give  any  positive 
rer  to  the  question,  seeing  that  in  this 
case  so  much  depends  on  special  talents  and 
circumstances.  I  merely  put  forth  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  extraorditutrif  drwunetonoes 
reqaiiv  Bxtraor^nary  meaaurea,  and  that  we 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject  should  zealously  endeavor  to  enlight- 
en those  who  are  relatively  placed  below  us, 
as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  among  the 
community,  Through  our  medium  the  con- 
viction must  also  be  established  in  the 
Church  that,  behind  the  nubelieving  science, 
there  is  also  a  believing  science,  which,  if 
not  able  to  obtain  the  assent  of  its  adver- 
saries, stUl  does  obtain  its  respect  and  re- 
gard; and  that  we  ourselves,  at  all  events, 
do  not  donbt  or  despair  that  victory  will 
be  ours — a  victory  that  will  the  sooner  be 
obtained  if  we  but  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  The  modem  critic^  direction  de- 
mands great  things  of  intellectual  and  mor- 
al life,  which  demands  it  is,  however,  unable 
itself  to  satisfy.  These  requirements  we 
must,  however,  not  meet  with  other  do- 
mauds,  but  endeavor  to  fnlfiU  them  in  abet- 
ter way  than  it  is  possible  for  the  opposing 
party  to  do.  Like  a  violent  and  tnrbnlent 
stream  of  a  Mississippi,  the  flood  of  infidel- 
ity is  rising ;  but  it  must  he  curbed,  purified, 
and  eventually  compelled  to  pour  its  wa- 
ters into  the  ocean  of  the  faith  of  the  Church 
— that,  by  this  fresh  supply,  must  at  last  in- 
crease in  depth  and  volume. 

But  wherefore  should  I  continue  to  ad- 
dress individuals  concerning  a  matter  that 
is  of  most  vital  imporiiance  to  every  Chris- 
tian t  No,  indeed ;  here  is  no  diflerence  be- 
tween Church  and  theology,  between  tho 
pastor  aud  the  members  of  the  Church.  The 
evangelical  history  demands  of  frerj  tefiwer, 
without  any  distinction,  increasing  inlereat, 
and  the  positive  conviction  that  it  is  the 
sure  foundation  of  Christianity,  resting  not 
on  abstract  idea*,  but  on  facts  that  arc  in- 
confatable.  Christianity  demands  renewed 
ejtaminafioH  of  its  contents,  of  the  grounds 
whereon  it  rests,  of  its  connection  with  the 
grand  whole  of  the  revelation  of  God's  plan 
of  salvation,  so  that  none  may  despise  it. 
Alas,  matters  are  come  to  such  a  pass  in  the 
present  time  that  the  most  exalted  truth — 
queen  by  birth — has  to  go  about  as  a  beg- 
gar already  condemned,  saying  t<i  judge  and 
witnesses;  "Do  not  condemn  me,  at  least 
before  you  have  heard  me  once  more."  And 
what  does  truth  demandl  First  and  fore- 
most a  eon/ession  which  every  Christian  is 
capable  of  giving — the  testimony  of  a  life 
which  is  at  the  same  limo  the  most  su- 
preme revelation,  the  highest  revelation  of 
the  truth.  Would  infidelity  venture  Ou 
such  bold  negations  if  it  did  not,  on  behold- 
ing so  many  of  its  so-called  Christians,  con- 
stantly receive  the  sad  impression  that  tho 
fact  of  facts  stnnds   so   completely  above 
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and  beyond  them  tbat  it  may  be  deoie 
coutestetl  without  any  real  harm  to  any 
as  it  Beems  merely  a  matter  of  couteut 
und  Dot  golden  finit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  I 
Christians — hrothren,  sisters  in  Him  whom 
unbelief  would  wiUingly  roh  of  his  crown, 
in  order  to  place  it  on  the  sullied  head  of 
whole  Humanity — never  was  there  a  more 
glorious  opportnnity  than  the  present  one, 
but  never  was  jour  calling  so  holy,  too,  as 
jnst  now,  to  show  the  world  that  yonr  faith 
in  the  complete,  historic  Christ  is  not  a,  hol- 
low sound,  but  A  living  power,  which  can 
impossiltly  be  esphiined  by  nature  and  mat- 
ter only.  I  say  to  the  Christians  of  the  Old 
World:  The  more  friends  nnd  enemies  see 
that  all  that  is  old  is  passing  away  from 
yon,  the  less  will  they  have  the  courage  to 
repeat  that  the  Gospel  with  all  its  miracu- 
lous narratives  did  very  well  for  former 
times,  but  that  it  is  worth  nothing  for  the 
prmenl.  I  apeak  to  the  Christians  of  the 
Mw  World,  and  add :  You  would  be  break- 
ing with  yonr  own  glorious  history  if  ye 
were  to  abandon  your  behef  in  the  Gospel 
history — that  divine  and  miraculous  history 
which  was  the  life-giving  stream  and  the 
dying  consolation  to  the  PUgrim  Fathers,  of 
the  friends  of  liberty,  of  Washington,  of  Lin- 
coln of  imperishable  memory.  America, 
thou  art  a  Republic,  bnt  thon  hast  a  Mng  in 
the  Heavens,  who  alone  givcth  and  presorv- 
oth  true  liberty ;  watch  well  tbat  thou  dost 
not  forsake  him,  and  become  one  common- 
wealth of  Christ.  I  speak  to  the  frieuds 
and  members  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  assembled  here  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood,  and  I  comprise  all  in  these 
words,  which  I  also  address  to  myself, "  Hold 
fost  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man 
take  thy  crown"  (Bev.  ilL,  11);  givo  each 
other  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  every  bar- 
rier— *ven  across  the  barrier  of  the  waves — 
in  the  united  struggle  against  falsehood,  nn- 
righteousnees,  and  sin.  The  times  are  be- 
coming very  serious  —  a  crisis  is  certainly 
approaching ;  exercise  criticism ;  above  aU, 
search  and  examine  yourielvea;  become  truly 
modem — that  is,  in  a  higher  sense  of  the 
word— be  regenerated  jn  the  inner  and  out- 
er man,  and  form  one  great  nation  that  rises 
as  one  man  to  take  np  arms,  perfectly  pre- 


pared when  the  last — the  iaat  all-deciding 
struggle  of  the  future  must  be  fought. 

There  is  one  thought  more  that  arises 
within  me;  allow  me  to  express  it.  The 
sixth  general  meeting  of  the  Evangeheal 
Alliance  beholds  the  conflict  between  Be- 
lief and  Unbelief,  which  —  to  employ  tho 
words  of  a  well-known  writer — "is  a  theme 
of  most  profound  depth :  in  reality,  the  all- 
absorbing  theme  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
taking  dimensions  as  never  were  known  be- 
fore," How,  I  now  ask,  will  matters  stajid 
when  the  time  for  the  seventh  meeting 
comes  round !  Shall  we  enjoy,  after  sis 
days  of  labor,  a  seventh  day  of  comforting 
and  refreshing  rest!  And  when  will  that 
great  universal  Sabbath  break  forth  for  tho 
struggling  Church,  for  the  whole  creation 
that  now  groauethf  a  Sabbath  on  which 
the  eye  of  Faith  and  Hope  can  not  avoid 
gaziug  with  ever -increasing  longing.  We 
can  not  say ;  but  before  parting,  before  that 
peace  Is  concluded,  let  us  give  each  other 
the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  then  let  every 
one  of  us  renew  the  combat  at  the  post  as- 
signed him.  But  let  it  suffice.  When  above 
us  the  clouds  of  luMehty  become  darker 
and  darker,  and  still  more  threatening,  may 
both  America  and  Europe  remember  tho 
words  of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  In- 
dians: "Those  are  aome  of  the  douds  that 
oiMSl  be  geea  hefore  the  Son  of  man  appeal's." 
And  indeed  the  night  seems  descending  upon 
the  wrestling  Church;  and  sometimes  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  word  of  the  poet  was 
becoming  verified  as  regards  the  kingdom 
ofGod;  "Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 
its  way  " — words  generally  applied  to  Amer- 
ica. But  this  fear,  the  offspring  of  little 
faith,  shall  not  be  fulfilled ;  this  star  is  not 
destined  to  sink  in  the  West,  but,  after  hav- 
ing in  appearance  set,  it  will  rise  again  in 
tho  East.  Or,  rather,  like  the  Polar  Star  in 
the  Korth,  it  glows  in  ever-refulgent  glory ; 
it  is  ike  star  which  evermore  will  lead  every 
mariner  who  intently  fixes  his  gaze  upon  it 
iutoahaven  of  lefiigeandsafety;  and  when 
at  last  tills  star  shall  illuminate  the  whole 
world  with  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  then  in 
its  transplendent  rays  the  united  shout  of 
friend  and  foe  will  be  heard :   "  Chriate,  vi- 
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of  Eosto 


Uulvereitj. 


What  are  the  forces  and  forms  of  Amer- 
icau  unbelief?  Wbence  have  they  proceed- 
ed f  What  is  their  relation  to  American 
Christianity  f 

These  are  some  of  tlie  queations  which 
naturaUy  thrust  themselves  npou  the  atten- 
tion of  the  iirst  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliauw)  conveneil  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

To  answer  them  intelligiltly,  especially  to 
our  foreign  visitors,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  genesis  and  development  of 
the  social  and  religioHS  life  of  the  nation. 
Historic  forces  and  effects  can  only  be  un- 
derstood historically. 

Going  ba«k,  then,  to  the  colonial  period 
of  onr  country's  history,  we  are  struck  at 
the  outset  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
first  effective  preparation  of  the  original 
British  American  colonist*  for  social  and 
political  unity  was  dne  to  a  great  religious 
awakening,  the  revival  which  commenced 
in  1740.  Down  to  that  tiiue,  the  spirit  of 
intercolonial  jealousy,  isolation,  and  repel- 
leney  had  prevailed  over  every  centripetal 
and  nationalizing  influence.  TUl  that  tirae 
there  had  been  neither  ethnological,  politi 
ol,  social,  nor  religious  unity.  On  the  co 
trary,  the  numberless  iuternatioual,  civil,  g 
ciai,  and  rehgions  antagonisms  of  all  Europe 
seemed  concentrated  upon  a  narrow  strip  of 
this  Atlantic  coast.  Shut  in  between  the 
territories  of  France  upon  the  north  and 
west,  and  Spanish  Florida  on  the  south, 
bisected  near  the  middle  by  large  Dutch 
aud- Swedish  (wpulations  in  New  York  and 
Delaware,  overdotted  with  settlements  of 
every  European  nationality,  the  little  Brit- 
ish colonies  of  two  hundred  years  ago  pre- 
sented in  most  respects  the  least  hopeful 
aspect  of  all  the  European  dependencies  in 
the  New  World.  No  two  esistad  under  a 
common  charter,  scarce  two  had  a  like  re- 
ligion. Here  a  Romanist  colony  was  nearest 
neighbor  to  ^ttlements  of  fugitive  Hugue- 
nots, there  the  plain  and  quietistic  Quaker 
was  separated  only  by  a  boundary  line  from 
the  formal  and  rite-loving  Anglican.  Noble- 
men and  peasants,  Papists  and  Protestants, 
Eoundheads  and  CaTaliers,  Royalists  and 
haters  of  royalty,  believers  and  unbelievers, 
all  found  themselves  standing  on  a  common 
platform  — all  faithful  to  their  Old  World 
nftinitics.     Out  of  elements  so  utterly  het- 


erogeneous, whence  could  unity  and  order 
cornel  It  could  come  only  from  that  Au- 
thor of  peace  and  Giver  of  concord  who  de- 
lights to  reconcUe  all  auti^onisms  and  unify 
all  that  siu  has  dissevered. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
came  the  fullness  of  CJod's  time  for  genera- 
ting a  new  Christian  nationality.  First  a 
soul  was  needed  to  organize  the  rich  though 
motley  elements  into  one  living  national 
body.  That  soul  was  communicated,  as  by 
a  divine  afaatus,in  the  great  Whitefieldian 
Revival.  In  its  mighty  heat  the  old  in- 
tellectnal  and  spiritual  partition  walls,  by 
which  the  colonies  had  been  so  long  isola- 
ted, fnsed  and  let  one  tide  of  gracious  influ- 
ence roll  through  the  whole  domain.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  history,  the  British  colo- 
nies were  agitated  by  one  thought,  swayed 
by  one  mind,  moved  by  one  impulse.  Again 
aud  again  through  all  these  colonies,  from 
Hew  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  this  most  fa- 
mous evangelist  of  history  moved  in  tri- 
umph. Puritan  Now  Englanders  foi^t  that 
he  was  a  gowned  priest  of  the  very  Chnrch 
from  whose  oppressions  they  had  fled  to  the 
wilds  of  a  new  world.  Dutch  New  York 
and  Crerman  Pennsylvania  almost  unlearn- 
ed their  degenerating  vernaculars  as  they 
listened  to  his  celestial  eloquence.  The 
Quaker  was  delighted  with  his  gospel  sim- 
plicity, tjie  Covenanter  aud  Huguenot  with 
'"'"  "  doctrines  of  grace."  The  Episcopalians 
his  by  rightful  chnrch  fellowship,  and 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when,  after  cross- 
jcean  eighteen  times  in  his  flying 
ministry,ho  lay  down  in  death  at  Newbury- 
port,  he  was  unconsciously,  but  in  reality, 
spiritual  father  of  a  groat  Christian  na- 
I.  Thefiict  has  never  been  duly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  historian,  but  a  fact  it  ts. 

The  outward  providential  discipline  by 
which  the  new  national  spirit  was  nurtured 
and  strengthened,  and  gradually  made  to 
take  on  the  form  and  functions  of  an  organ- 
body  politic,  was  admirably  fitted  to  its 
end.  From  1744  to  1762  the  Fi-onch  and 
Indian  wars  drilled  the  young  nation  in  the 
ms,  preparatory  to  the  groat  strug- 
gle of  the  war  of  liberation.  The  soon-en- 
suing agonies  of  the  revolutionary  period 
substantially  completed  the  work  of  nation- 
al unification. 

Thenceforth  there  nas  a;i  Americ.in  peo- 
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pie — .1  Belf-eonscioua  nationality.  Culonies 
had  given  place  to  emaucipateil  Statea,  tbeso 
to  a  unified,  consolidated  Kepoblic. 

How  now  stood  tlie  Evangelical  and  anti- 
Evangelical  forces  la  this  nation  at  tbe  coin- 
mencomeiit  of  its  political  indepeuileiicef 
Ecclesiaaticallj  considered,  by  no  means  un- 
fiivonibly.  Almost  tbe  entire  population 
lielongeil  to  Evangelical  chnrclies,  and  wliat 
-waa  still  more  favorable,  to  Evangelical 
churches  with  whicli  they  were  identified 
by  all  the  ties  of  education  and  long-stand- 
ing tradition.  In  New  England,  Puritan  in- 
dependency, oc  Cougregationalism,  nas  not 
only  tlie  religiou  estalilishedby  law,  but  the 
real  faith  of  almoat  the  entire  comuinnity. 
In  the  Middle  and  Soathem  States,  with  tbe 
exception  of  Pennaylvanta,  the  Church  of 
England  bad  been  the  eataWished  Clinrch, 
though  in  many  sections  the  Reformed 
Chui'ch,  inelnduig  its  three  great  branches, 
tbe  Scotch,  Dat«b,  and  German,  equaled 
or.snipasaed  in  nnmbers  and  influence  the 
commnnion  established  and  favored  by  law. 
Though  tbe  disruption  of  the  new  nation 
from  tbe  mother  country  left  all  comuinni- 
cauts  of  the  Church  of  En  gland  disorganized 
aud  churchlesa,  they  remained  so  for  a  very 
brief  period  only.  In  1784  and  1789  they 
organized  themselves  into  two  new  Episco- 
pal Cbnrches,  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  and 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal,  each  retain  in  g,  with 
slight  modificationa,  the  Articles  of  Beligion, 
tlie  Liturgy,  and  many  of  the  traditions  of 
tbe  Anglican  mother.  Lntheranism  at  this 
time  was  not  strong.  Even  including  the 
ten  or  twelve  Moravian  societies,  the  whole 
strength  of  tbe  American  Lutheran  Church 
did  not  exceed  some  seventy-five  parishes. 
Still  it  was  not  greatly  disproportioned  to 
tbe  German  population.  To  sum  up,  with  a 
population  of  about  three  millions,  there  was 
very  nearly  an  Evangelical  minister  to  every 
two  thousand  souls.  There  were  tjealthful 
traditions  of  the  godly  character  and  Chris- 
tian heroism  of  tlie  original  settlers ;  there 
were  living  recollections  of  the  mighty  re- 
vivals of  tlie  last  generation.  Such  were 
tbe  hopeful  elements  in  the  new  national 
life,  religiously  considered. 

Notwithstanding  this  favorable  religions 
aspect  and  prospect,  however,  tbe  cause  of 
Evangelical  religion  has  probably  never  seen 
darker  days  in  America  than  precisely  at  this 
period. 

The  French  infidelity  of  the  era  of  Vol- 
taire was  a  formidable  antagonist.  The  soil 
of  the  American  mind  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  this  form  of  iaMo  doc- 
trine. Almost  half  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  great  awakening  of  1740-44.  Ncai> 
ly  all  of  this  period  tbe  couutry  liad  been 
the  tbeatre  of  esciting  worfore.  Tbe  de- 
moralizing influences  of  camp  life  bad  been 
experienced  to  the  full.  The  Revolution 
through  which  the  people  bad  passed  had 


broken  the  prestige  of  ancient  institutions. 
Tbe  intoxication  of  success  bad  drowned 
serious  tbongbts  of  eternal  things.  Tbe 
French  allies  had  hrongbt  along  with  theii' 
friendship  and  aid  the  frivolity  and  unbe- 
lief which  characterized  the  French  mind  at 
that  period.  Tbe  religious  life  of  tbe  peo- 
ple waa  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  were 
ready  to  contract  any  and  every  contagion 
of  error.  French  deism,  witty,  sentimental, 
brilliant,  revolutionary,  chanced  to  be  tbe 
ruling  epidemic  of  tbe  Christian  world,  and 
America  did  not  escape. 

Three  men  stand  ont  in  history  as  the 
hierophants  of  this  new  gospel  in  America. 
Two  of  them  were  of  Engiisli  birth  and  ed- 
ucation, one  only  of  American.  Singnlarly 
enough  they  allLad  the  same  Christian  name, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  skeptical  apostle. 
Tbe  three  men  were  Thomas  Jefferson,  Tliom- 
as  Cooper,  and  Thomas  Paine.  These  throe 
donhting  Thomases  were  born  democrats 
and  social  revolutionists.  Their  opposition 
to  the  Church  was  largely  a  result  of  their 
iconoclastic  natures.  The  first  waa  the  po- 
litical, the  second  the  scientific,  the  third  tbe 
social  represent ative  of  the  contemporary 
Antichristian  movement.  Tlie  first  was  in- 
fluential by  virtue  of  his  political  station  as 
President  of  tlte  Republic,  the  second  by  rea- 
son of  bis  office  as  educator,  the  third  in  con- 
sequence  of  bis  early  and  ardent  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  American  Independence.  On 
one  occasion,  Jefferson  sent  a  government 
vessel  to  France  to  convey  Mr.  Paine  to  tbiw 
country  as  tbe  nation's  guest.  Favored  witii 
such  an  historical  preparation,  so  related  to 
the  national  sentiments,  so  adapted  to  the 
national  aspirations,  so  sanctioned  aud  ad- 
vocated by  popular  fovorites,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  gospel  of  tho  "  Age  of  Reason" 
became  a  great  popular  power  among  tlie 
American  people  during  the  last  two  decades 
of  the  closing  century.  Its  powerful  sway 
was  first  but  effectually  broken  by  tbe  wide- 
spread and  sweeping  revivals  of  1801  to 
1803. 

The  next  notable  movement  in  the  relig- 
iona  history  of  the  country  was  tliat  moment- 
ous one  which  gave  to  tbe  latent  Unitai'ian- 
ism  and  Unlversalism  of  tbe  New  England 
Cb  urcbes  ecclesListical  organ  ization  and  con  - 
scioua  aggressive  power.  This  was  in  the 
years  1800  to  1615.  A  graver  movement  has 
never  marked  our  history.  In  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  it  carried 
away  the  oldest,  wealthiest,  aud  strongest 
churches.  It  bore  away  fiom  evangelical 
control  tlie  oldest,  richest,  ond  most  influen- 
tial college  of  the  whole  land.  It  gave  to 
the  new  denominations,  particularly  to  the 
Uuitarians,  all  the  prestige  of  Boston  wealth 
and  culture.  Though  originating  in  a  jus- 
tifiable reaction  against  the  dead  scholastic 
orthodoxy  of  the  period,  with  no  thought  of 
g  tlie  normative  authority  of  the 
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Bible  or  of  ileuyiug  the  Divine  mission  of 
Jcfins  Christ,  it  soon  became  apparoDt  that 
neither  the  repristinated  Ariaiiism  of  Cliaii- 
uing  Dor  the  novel  theolagf  of  Ballon  could 
loug  coustitnfe  a  tenable  Btaniling  place  for 
bodies  of  men  and  ivomen  so  intelligent  and 
thouglitfnl  as  those  of  whom  -we  speak.  Just 
here,  liowever,  before  these  new,  reactional 
cbnrches  conld  nndistntbedlj  ripen  the  seeds 
of  error  in  them,  a  new  historic  force  wasiu- 
troduced  into  the  spiritnal  life  of  the  natiou, 
which,  both  on  account  of  its  relation  to  our 
theme,  aiid  also  because  of  its  potent  effect 
upon  the  developnient  of  New  England 
tlioiiglit,  mast  here  be  mentiooed.  I  aUude 
to  inMel  Socioliam  aud  its  Ameiicau  propa- 
gaudist«. 

In  1834,  the  great  English  Soeialiaf,  Rob- 
ert Owen,  landed  npon  onr  shoves  tu  pro- 
claim his  "New  Moral  Order,"  and  to  prac- 
tically initiate  the  recoiistrnction  of  lininau 
society.  In  October  of  the  following  year 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  "Family"  of  nine 
hnodred  eonl8,on  a  fruitful  domain  of  thirty 
thousand  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 
Oil  the  eusning  Fourth  of  July,  being  the 
semi-centenuial  of  the  declaration  of  Na- 
tional Independence,  he  issned  a  pompons 
manifesto,  entitled  "Declaration  of  Mental 
Independence."  This  was  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  a  Socialistic  fever,  amounting  at 
times  aud  in  places  to  a  geuniue  mania, 
which  for  twenty  years,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, inflamed  the  pnblic  miud.  Its  first 
phase  was  its  most  outspokenly  antirelig- 
iooa,  its  last  its  most  obnoxiously  immoral. 
Beginning  with  the  Owenist  excitemeut 
(1824-30),  blossoming  out  in  the  infidel 
association  at  Northampton,  in  Unitarian 
"Brook  Farm,"  aud  Univcrsalist  "Hope- 
dole,"  all  founded  in  IS4S,  running  to  seed 
at  last  in  the  estravi^auces  of  Fonrierism 
(1643),  the  Free  Love  of  Oneida  (1S47),  and 
the  necromautie  diabolism  of  late-born  Broc- 
tou,  it  was,  all  in  all,  the  most  formidable 
demonstration  which  tlie  spirit  of  Antichrist 
Lad  ever  made  among  ns.  TLe  latest  liistori- 
an  of  the  movement  enumerates  no  less  than 
eleven  experiments  at  social  reconstruction 
during  what  he  calls  the  Owen  ptniod,  and 
thirty-four  dnring  the  Fourier  one.  Nor  is 
this  an  exhanstive  list.  As  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  not  less  than  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand people  actually  broke  with  convention- 
al Christian  society  and  entered  these  com- 
mnaities.  Many  periodical  oi^gans  were  es- 
tablished, aud  tons  of  Socialistic  literature 
circulated  through  the  land.  Tlietr  domains 
in  the  different  States  where  tliey  existed 
amounted  to  over  130,000  acres.  Nowhere 
in  Eutop«  were  the  wild  dreams  of  Owen 
and  the  French  Socialists  so  magnificently 
tested  as  in  this  country.  Their  quick-suc- 
ceeding futures  were  all  the  more  conspicn.- 
ous.  For  tliis,  among  other  reasons,  Amer- 
icans have  fnr  less  thnn  European  peoples 


to  fear  from  the  belated  Communists  and 
"Internationals"  of  to-day. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  Socialistic 
agitation,  often  hand  in  hand  with  it,  .yet 
often  entirely  distinct,  went  another  which, 
thonghit  couldpointtonosuch  striking  out- 
ward achievements  as  Socialism,  has  donbt- 
less  more  lastingly  affected  certain  strata 
of  our  population.  This  was  a  grand  incur- 
sion of  foreign  Natnralism  and  Materialisin, 
organized  and  ofticered  for  the  most  part 
by  German  and  British  apostles  of  what  is 
called  Phrenology.  First  proclaimed  in  tho 
United  States,  from.  1821  to  1833,  by  a  Dr. 
Caldwell,  an  American  pupil  of  Gall,  then 
re-enforced  by  the  presence  and  lectnres  of 
Spurzheim,  fui'ther  expounded  and  advoca- 
ted from  1838  to  1843,  by  the  noted  George 
Combe,  this  new  evangel  of  natural  law  and 
man's  self-perfectibility  won  many  adher- 
ents among  crude  and  cnrious  and  half-edu- 
cated men.  These,  aspiring  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  public  teachers,  speedily 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  country  as 
itinerant  lecturers,  offering  to  expound  the 
new  science, to  demonstrate  it  by  describing 
with  blindfolded  eyes,  from  a  mere  manipu- 
lation of  their  "  bumps,"  the  noted  characters 
of  the  locality,  and  finally  to  examine  and 
advise  all  candidates  for  eminence  or  hap- 
piness at  twenty-tive  cents  a  head.  These 
precious  enlighteners  of  the  people  grad- 
ually gave  place  first  to  traveling  raesmer- 
izers^  and  then  to  the  mediums  aud  apostles 
of  spiiit- rapping  and  spirit -trances.  As 
oft«u  before,  the  reaction  &om  Materialism 
and  its  unbelief  carried  unballasted  minds 
clean  over  to  necromantic  superstition. 

This  remarkable  transition  in  the  unuhris- 
tianized  elements  of  our  population  com- 
menced as  early  as  1830,  if  we  may  believe 
the  author  of  the  "  Antobiography  of  a 
Shaker,"*  who  was  in  that  year  .converteil 
by  the  agency  of  spirits,  as  he  alleges,  from 
an  Oweuite  Matei'ialist  and  Socialist  to  a 
spiritualist  of  the  Shaker  order.  The  same 
writer  affirms  tJmt  for  seven  years  before 
tho  new  spiritualistic  d^nonstrations  ap- 
peared in  the  outside  world,  namely,  from 
1837  to  1844j  they  abounded  in  all  the  Shak- 
er communities,  that  mediums  were  to  bo 
counted  by  the  dozen,  and  that  the  spirits 
foretold  the  graud  and  universal  manifesta- 
tions which  wore  about  to  burst  upon  the 
world.  In  1844  commencetl  the  seership  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  in  1848  the 
"rappings"  at  Rochester  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  nrorld.  Robert  Owen 
himself  in  his  last  days  became  a  believer, 
and  his  son  and  snccessor,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  is  to-day'an  influential  representa- 
tive of  that  faith.  By  one  road  or  another, 
nearly  all  tlie  original  communists,  phre- 
nologists, and  mesmerists  found  their  way 
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Into  the  Spiritualistic  camp.  Here  tiey  etill 
plot  and  pronounce  agaiuBt  ChristiaDity, 
favored,  as  they  believe,  witli  invisible  al- 

A  little  before  and  after  tlie  year  1840  we 
witness  tlie  first  considerable  effects  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  and  criticism  on  American 
reli^oiiB  thought.  This  oceanic  current 
reaehed  ns  hy  two  cliannels,  one  direct,  the 
other  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  The  least 
vital  and  coherent  religious  body  of  the 
country  naturally  experienced  the  first  dis- 
turbance. In  the  bosom  of  Unitaiianism 
there  arose  new  parties.  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson and  Theodore  Parker  strode  past  So- 
cinns  and  Chauning,  the  one  to  the  cold 
heights  of  a  poetic  Pantheism,  the  other  to 
the  citadel  of  an  eclectic  Antichristian  The- 
ism. Emerson's  first  complete  breach  with 
his  brotiier  ministers  was  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress before  the  Divinity  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, July  15, 1838 ;  Parker's,  in  his  instal- 
lation sermon,  entitled  "  The  Transient  and 
Permanent  in  Christianity,"  preached  in  the 
spring  of  1841.  The  teachings  and  personal 
influence  of  a  German,  Dr.  Karl  Pollen,  wlio 
was  for  ten  years  connected  with  Harvard 
College  and  Divinity  School,  and  for  five 
years  morewaeaUnitaiian  pastor,  w^ere  not 
without  effect  in  bringing  about  the  new 
departures.  For  a  time  the  denomination 
was  sorely  torn  by  controversy ;  but,  historic- 
ally committed  tu  tlie  most  uncompromising 
hostility  to  all  "tests,"  not  only  of  belief  but 
even  of  authorized  teaehing,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  all  who  chose  to  affiliate  with 
the  body  must  be  tolerated,  however  nnpop- 
nlar  their  beliefs  or  heterodox  their  doc- 
trine. The  result  has  been  sununed  up — - 
some  what  o  ver-harshly  perhaps — by  a  recent 
and  aympathetie  writer,  the  editor  of  ITie 
Modem  Tkinher,  as  foDows :  "Theodore  Par- 
ker was  a  pure  destructive.    He  left  no 

school,  no  church — only  a  memory 

Emerson  haa  preached  the  goai>el  of  indi- 
vidualism, and  BO  doing  has  helped  to  asag- 
gerate  some  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  the 
American  mind The  Unitariau  move- 
ment has  spent  its  novel  force,  and  the  sect 
which  bears  its  name  is  only  notable  for 
agreeing  to  disagree.  Its  latest  and  logical 
development  is  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  0. 
B.  Frotbingbam,  who  is  seriously  at  work 
to  make  disorganization  organic ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  endeavoring  to  get  pec^le  to 
act  together,  whose  only  bond  of  union  is 
the  irreconcilable  divergences  of  their  fnu- 
damental  beliefs;  this  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  ivhole  Uuitarian  or  'Liberal 
Christian'  school." 

Unable  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  control  of 
the  entire  Unitarian  organization,  the  most 
destructive  and  Antichristian  ministers  and 
members  of  the  body,  without  withdrawing 
from  it,  have,  with  others  of  like  sentiments 
and  spirit,  united  in  establishing  wliat  is 


coiled  "The  Free  Eeligions  Association," 
which  by  means  of  t!ie  press  and  pulpit,  the 
platform  and  club,  labors  to  undermine  all 
distinctively  Christian  ideas  andinstitutions. 
This  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  It  does  not 
pretend  to  any  unanimity  touching  the  prop- 
er substitute  for  the  cherished  faith  of  the 
Christian  world,  but  it  seems  to  believe  that 
the  utter  demolition  of  all  existing  religions 
is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  true.  BeleudamtChrisHmHas 
is  therefore  rightly  represented  as  the  first, 
last,  and  almost  only  article  of  its  creed. 
This,  at  the  present  time,  ia  the  only  posi- 
tively Antichristian  organization  among  us 
of  any  perceptible  influence.  Even  this  has 
no  official  organ,  and  only  an  annual  public 
demonstration.  It  differs  from  the  "Freie 
Oemeindeu"  of  Germany  in  that  it  essays 
to  be  national,  while  those  are  local;  it  dif- 
fers from  the  German  "  Protestantenverein," 
in  that  it  does  not  organize  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations, or  assume  to  operate  in  the  iuterest 
of  the  Protestant  Church. 

Glancing  back  fur  a  moment  over  these 
successive  waves  of  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  America,  one  is  struck  first 
of  all  by  the  fait  that  none  of  them  were  of 
American  origin.  The  successive  types  of 
unbelief  and  misbelief  whichhave  arisen  and 
prevailed  in  Europe  have  in  every  case  de- 
termined the  successive  types  of  unbelief 
and  misbelief  in  America.  lu  most  cases  the 
first  effectual  introduction  of  a  new  type  has 
been  due  to  Europeans  coming  to  our  shores. 
Thus,  our  first  popular  infidelity  was  directly 
due  to  European  soldiery,  and  to  such  immi- 
grants as  Thomas  Paine.  The  great  New  En- 
gland defection  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  pio- 
neered by  British  Socinians,  and  decidedly 
aided  by  the  coming  of  Joseph  Priestley  and 
John  Murray.  The  communistic  crusade  was 
preached  by  Oweu  in  person,  and  seconded  by 
scores  of  such  foreign-bom  adjutants  as  G.H. 
audF.  W.Evans,  Fanny  Wright  and  A.  J.Mae- 
donald.  The  phrenological  revival  of  natu- 
ralism was  introduced  by  apnpil  of  Gall,  and 
disseminated  by  the  labors  of  I^ussianSpurz- 
beim  and  Scotch  Combe.  Mother  Ann  Lee, 
whom  England  gave  us,  was  the  early  fore- 
ninner  of  American  "Spiritualism,"  while 
the  ghost  of  Scandinavian  Swedenborg  ap- 
pearing to  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  in  a  grave- 
yard near  Poughkeepsie,  in  1844,  so  affected 
the  deliria  ofthat"  seer  "aud  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  his  followers  that  the  historian  of 
American  Socialisms  declares  "Spiritualism 
is  Sivedenborgianism  Americanized."*  Fi- 
nally, the  transition  of  the" "  Free  Keligion- 
ists,"  from  a  professedly  Scriptural  Unitari- 

•  '■SpirliunllsmisSwedenborglfliifsm  AmerlcEnlzed. 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  began  as  a  medium  uf  Swedeu- 

tlnii,  and  became  an  InAepeadeiit  neer  and  revelator 
only  becnnse,  as  a  eon,  he  oalgrew  bis  father."— J.  H. 
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anism  to  an  open  repudiation  of  all  positive 
revelation,  was  an  effect  of  German  speciilfi^ 
tion  and  criticism,  meditated  partly  by  sucli 
men  aa  Follen,  more  effectively  liy  American 
stndent*  and  tourists  abroad,  moat  potently 
of  all  by  the  writings  of  Germans  and  of  ad- 
mirers of  German  literature.  Thus  all  these 
threatening  surges  of  Antiohristiau  thought 
and  effort  liave  come  to  ns  from  European 
sens :  not  one  arose  in  onr  hemisphere.  Like 
shave  erred  iu  the  sphere  of 
r  admitted  errors,  as  in  the 
escreBcencea  of  Mormonism, 
MiUerism,  and  Shafeeriam,  are  all  in  the  di- 
rection of  superstition  rather  than  in  that  of 
nnbelief.  America  has  given  the  Old  World 
valuable  theological  apeculatlona,  admirable 
defenses  of  the  faith,  precious  revival  influ- 
ences, memorable  exhibitions  of  internation- 
al charity,  bnt  she  bas  never  cursed  human- 
ity with  a  new  form  of  infidelity. 

Coufining  our  view  to  the  present,  it  is  a 
striking  and  a  cheering  fact  that  no  form 
of  infidelity  among  ns  can  boast  of  a  single 
champion  of  cosmoplitan,  or  even  of  nation- 
al reputation.  We  have  no  Stranss,  no  Re- 
nan,  not  even  a  Carl  Vogt.  We  never  have 
had.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  wo  ever 
had  was  the  forceful  Unitarian  preacher  who 
ministered  to  the  "  Twenty -eighth  Congre- 
gational Society"  in  Boston,  from  1845  to 
1859.  Even  he  had  not  the  requisite  learn- 
ing or  genias  to  enable  Mm  to  propound 
a  solitary  new  difflcnlty  to  the  Christian 
scholarship  of  his  age.  We  have  infidel  WH^ 
ratmiTt  of  respectable  attainments  and  all- 
too-wide  influence,  bnt  in  all  the  ranks  of 
American  unbelievers  the  Christian  apologist 
of  learning  and  ability  can  nowhere  flnd  a 
foeman  worthy  of  his  atcel. 

The  oldest  American  periodical  devoted 
tfl  the  abolilion  of  all  religion  la  Ike  Investi- 
gator, an  organ  of  pare  atheism,  of  very  lim- 
ited, circulation,  though  now  in  its  forty- 
third  year.  It  was  for  some  time  conduct- 
ed by  the  noted  Abner  Kueeland.  The  only 
professedly  religious  weekly  of  open  Anti- 
chiistian  character  is  Hie  Indfx,  established 
by  a  Mr.  Abbot  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  bat  recent- 
ly removed  to  an  Eastern  city.  It  repre- 
sents in  the  main  the  spirit  and  views  of  tho 
"  Free  Religious  Association."  Amonthly  of 
somewhat  pretentious  character  was  com- 
menced in  Boston  under  the  title  of  The 
MaiktA,  but  it  soon  died  a  natural  death. 
Though  resuscitated  after  a  few  months,  its 
second  lease  of  life  was  shorter  even  than 
the  first,  and  it  is  now  twice  dead.  The 
two  weekliea  above  mentioned  are,  there- 
fore, at  present  the  only  proper  organs  of 
American  infidelity.  The  Golden  Age,  The 
Woodhull  and  Clafiin  Weekly,  and  TU  Oneida 
drcttlar  are  mouth- pieces  not  so  much  of 
Anticbristlan  faith,  as  of  Auticbristian  mor- 

Compariug  onr  current  American  infideli- 


ty with  that  of  other  Christian  countries, 
■we  find  little  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  less 
learned  and  systematic  than  the  German, 
less  political  and  communistic  than  the 
French,  less  chafed  and  fretful  than  the 
British.  Still,  iu  all  Christian  lands  the 
ideas,  and  aims,  and  ageucies  of  the  party 
are  essentially  alike ;  in  all  they  labor  to 
rob  the  individual  soul,  tho  fomUy,  the 
school,  and  tha  stato  of  all  distinctively 
Christian  characteristics,  to  secularize  hu- 
manity in  every  sphere.  In  one  important 
respect  there  is  a  difference.  Onr  larger  so- 
cial, political,  and  religious  lilierty  gives  to 
American  infidels  important  advantages  over 
their  European  brethren,  but  this  same  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  profession  and  agita- 
tion deprives  them  of  half  of  their  power  to 
destroy.  The  cask  of  powder  which,  if  ex- 
ploded within  this  building,  would  shatter 
it  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  may  be  exploded 
without  barm  to  any  thing  on  the  distant 
hill-top  in  the  open  air.  So  half,  at  least,  of 
the  destructive  power  of  European  infidelity 
in  past  generations  has  been  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  party  within,  instead  of  without, 
the  Church. 

This  extra-ecclesiastical  portion  of  infi- 
delity in  America  has  greatly  assisted  Ameri- 
can Christians  in  rightly  estimating  its  na- 
ture and  remedy.  With  us  more  than  with 
any  other  modem  Christian  people  has  un- 
belief been  recognized  as  the  natural,  and  in 
a  sense  normal  characterisHc  of  nnawakeneil 
aud  unregenerate  souls.  Its  many  forms,  so 
far  as  they  are  genuine  products  of  a  man'a 
own  thought,  and  not  mere  slavish  parrot- 
ings,  only  correspond  to  different  stages  of 
spiritual  insight.  There  is  astateof  spiritual 
purblinduess  and  insensibility  and  bondage 
to  sense  to  which  Atheism  aud  Pantheism 
are  perfect  counterparts.  The  atheistic  or 
pantheistic  theory  of  the  universe  fully  aud 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  the  loots  com- 
ing within  the  narrow  range  of  snch  a  mind, 
and  clearly  apprehended  by  it.  It  has  a 
right,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  to  rest 
satisfied  in  tluit  system.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  system,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  mind. 
If  the  subject,  by  his  own  active  or  passive 
agency,  induced  the  condition,  or  if,  bom  in 
it,  he  has  persistently  resisted  the  good  in- 
fluences designed  by  his  Creator  to  deliver 
him  from  it,  he  is  blameworthy,  bnt  in  any 
case  the  system  must  not  be  dissevered  trom 
the  subjective  state  from  which  it  origi- 
nates. Wherever  the  subjective  state  is 
found,  there  tha  system  is  legitimate;  so 
long  as  the  former  is  unremedied,  so  long 
the  latter  has  a  right  to  exist.  The  same  is 
true  of  speculative  or  naturalistic  Theism. 
It  represents  a  type  of  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual experience.  If  the  system  is  defective, 
it  is  because  the  experience  is  defective.  So 
long  aa  men  stop  with  such  experience,  so 
long  will  they  stop  with  speculative  Theism. 
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Such  being  tlieir  vieiv,  American  Chris- 
tians  are  not  especially  distnil)etl  Ijy  tli« 
fact  that  tJiere  are  different  forms  of  anbe- 
lief  and  miabelief  in  the  land.  The  fact  is  a 
sad  one,  bat  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  tlje 
infinitely  sadder  fact  of  man's  universal 
blindness  and  corruption. 

We  expect  that  there  will  be  infidels  and 
errorists  ia  the  world  as  long  as  there  aro 
nnreneweil  men  in  the  world.  We  expect 
to  abolish  infidelity  only  by  bringing  all 
natural  men  into  the  experience  of  a  spir- 
itual life,  whose  siipenialural  facta  will  ad- 
mit of  no  explanation  short  of  that  given  us 
in  the  supernatural  Word  and  in  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.  Believing  that  there  nev- 
er was  a  time  when  so  many  shared  this 
spiritual  life,  and  the  iutellectual  world- 
view  which  properly  answers  to  it — believ- 
iug  also  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  leavening  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom 
among  men.  was  so  rapid  and  irreversible  as 


at  present,  we  preach  Christ  with  all  bold- 
ness, as  the  gland  and  only  eftectual  anti- 
dote of  unbelief.  To  every  taunting  query, 
"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth!" we  answer, "  Come  and  see."  To  ev- 
ery conceited  sneer  at  Christ's  authority,  wo 
respond,  "If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  kiiow  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
of  God."  To  every  candid  seeker  after  truOi 
and  righteousness,  however  lost  in  error  and 
in  sin,  we  offer  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  at- 
tends the  word.  Blessed  be  God!  Blas- 
phemers are  silenced,  scoffers  are  made  doc- 
ile inquirers,  atlieists  are  converted  to  God, 
deniers  of  Christ  experience  his  power  and 
shout  his  praise.  Hallelujah  1  The  Lord 
God  omnipotent  raigneth.  Tlicrefore  unto 
ever  blessed  Father,  the  reigning  Son, 
ivorld-transforming  Spirit,  be  ascribed 
all  glory  and  blessing,  world  without  end. 
Amen  and  amen. 
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REASON  AND  FAITH. 

3  Eev.  E.  a.  WASHBUliN,  D,D.,  of  New  Yoj 


It  may  seem  to  some  who  Lear  me  that 
my  subject  is  only  a  renewal  of  tlie  worn- 
out  theological  hattle  of  centuries.  Yet, 
hretliren  and  friends,  it  touches  the  deepest 
inteileotnal  as  well  as  religious  want  of  the 
time.  It  is  hat  yesterday  since  the  Council 
of  Latin  Christendom  met  to  decree  that  in- 
fallibility, the  nttrihnte  of  the  all-wise  God 
alone,  is  officially  incarnate  in  the  person  of 
the  Pontiff;  and  absurd  as  we  may  hold  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  decision 
which  bore  with  it  so  many  learned  and  de- 
vont  minds,  which  swept  at  last  into  the 
tide  able  opponents  like  a  Gratry,  and  is  now- 
lighting  for  life  or  death  with  the  heroic 
chiefe  of  the  Old  Catholic  party,  can  have 
come  from  the  mere  vanity  of  a  Pope  or  the 
craft  of  the  Jesuit.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  that  Church  that  here  was  the  only  posi- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  Protestant  free- 
dom. And  on  the  other  side  you  see  a  mod- 
em, growing  school  of  science,  which,  with 
fi  dogmatism  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Papal 
decrees,  affirms  tliat  our  faith  in  those  old- 
fashioned  phrases,  God,  soul,  cause,  substance, 
in  any  thing  beyond  phenomena,  lias  no 
wortli  for  reason  at  all.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  same  unsettled  conflict  between  the  two 
(lowers  of  superstition  and  unbelief.  Tho 
fctrm  of  it  differs  with  the  modes  of  thought 
ill  every  time,  but  the  strife  was  nevermore 
earnest  than  now.  And  if,  then,  it  be  asked. 
What  can  be  the  hope  of  adjusting  the  end- 
less quarrel  of  the  pastt  I  reply  that  the 
whole  growth  of  Christian  thought  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trine, in  the  relations  of  revealed  troth  to 
science,  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  are  abler 
than  before  to  meet  it.  I  speak  aa  one  of 
those  who  earnestly  hope  for  such  media- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  critioism 
of  the  time.  I  believe  that  the  principle  of 
a  Protestant  freedom  is  a  sober  and  sacred 
one.  And  if  I  can  so  handle  the  question  as 
to  take  it  out  from  the  older  formulas  in 
which  it  has  been  imt>edded,  and  reach  the 
living  thought  of  men ;  if  I  can  help  any, 
however  humbly,  to  know  that  onr  faith  in 
a  Divine  Christ  and  Christianity  is  as  rea- 
sonable as  it  is  heart-felt,  I  shall  speak  what 
thousands  of  minds  are  seeking  in  the  twi- 
light of  opinion. 

_  I  shall  begin,  therefoi-e,  with  showing  the 
aim  and  province  of  revealed  truth,  as  the 
way  to  understand  the  harmony  of  reason 
Willi  faith,    It  is  from  a  want  of  acltar  view  ! 


of  this,  as  I  believe,  that  the  mistake  arises 
which  seems  hopelessly  to  divide  the  cham- 
pions of  religion  and  of  science. 

It  will,  tlien,  be  the  admission  of  all  who 
hold  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  tli at 
its  essentia]  purpose  is  to  reveal  redemption 
from  sin,  and  the  life  of  holiness  through  an 
incarnate  Eedeemer.  In  such  a  view,  its 
truth  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  manifold 
questions  of  human  thought.  It  concerns 
our  deepest  knowledge  of  the  being  of  God; 
the  laws  of  his  action  in  nature  and  the 
soul;  theinwavdfacts  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness; and  still  more,  as  a  religion  that 
comes  down  to  us  in  its  sacred  books,  it  has 
a  connection  with  out  lai^  inquiries  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  and  the  primitive  state 
of  man.  We  have  here  the  groundwork  of 
Christian  science.  Theology  is  its  noblest 
fruit.  We  can  never  fall  into  that  shallow 
soom  of  it  so  common  among  the  talkers  of 
our  modem  time.  It  was  the  theology  of 
the  Church  that  led  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  religious  civilization  of  the  world  through 
its  great  ages  of  life,  as  it  bloomed  in  Oii- 
gen  in  Athanasius;  and  fed  the  whole  Latin 
mind  through  Angustin,  before  it  became  the 
barren  logic  of  the  schools. 

Yet  we  are  always  to  distingnish,  although 
wecan  not  divide,thatheology  of  the  Church 
from  the  essential  truth  of  the  GospeL    The 
New  Testament  is  not  and  was  not  meant 
to  be  a  system  of  philosopliy.     As  a  revela- 
tion of  life  to  men,  it  is  only  concerned  with 
the  questions  of  our  theoretical  study  in  so 
'  c  as  they  aflect  the  one  central  feet  of  God 
Christ  reconciling  the  world.     It  is  not 
absolute  knowledge  of  tho  nature  of  God, 
t  as  he  reveals  his  incarnate  love  in  His 
n ;  not  a  psychology  of  man,  but  the  truth 
of  his  divine  origin,  and  his  sin  as  it  is 
broadly  evidenced  in  the  moral  conscions- 
ss  of  the  raee ;  not  the  science  of  the  globe 
the  complete  history  of  the  race,  but  the 
record  of  redemption.    I  can  not  pause  here 
to  show  how  such  a  view  affects  in  many 
points  our  treatment  of  Scripture,  as,  c.j., 
r  theory  of  iuspiratiou.    Here  it  is  enough 
note  its  general  liearing  on  the  subject 
before  us.     We  give  its  true  sphere  to  the- 
ology.   But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in 
its  very  nature  a  changing  and  a  partial 
growth;  not  changing,  indeed,  in  its  sub- 
stantial  truth,  but  in  the  mode  in  which 
that  truth  has  been  presented  by  devout 
thiukcre,  as  the  Church  has  passed  through 
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its  great  orbit  of  kuowledge,  and  surrojed 
oue  after  anotlier  tlie  pliases  of  its  divine 
light.  The  Graelc  niiud  was  wliolly  ab- 
eorbecl  in  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  Incarnation; 
tlie  Latin,  in  the  nature  of  man,  of  Bin  and 
grace;  the  Fi-oteetaut  has  unfolded  the 
meaning  of  a  epiritnal  faith  in  onr  Eedeem- 
er.  Athanaaina,  Angustin,  Anselm,  Calvin, 
Scbleiennacher,  represent  this  varied  espras- 
eion.  All  liave  their  harmony,  as  tJiey  are 
studied  in  tlieir  relations  to  the  history  of 
doctrine ;  yet  all  ore  bnt  faUihle  teachers 
of  a  system  never  complete  so  long  na  the 
devout  mind  of  man  shall  study  afresh  the 
mind  of  Christ.  But  Christianity  is  not  a 
gnosis ;  not  a  theory,  but  a  living  GospeL 
It  remains  the  same — yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  Creeds  ure  its  outer  walls,  but  not 
its  sanctuary.  Schools  of  theology  defend 
it  against  false  speculation,  but  tliey  neither 
give  nor  take  away  its  deepest  influence  over 
the  life  of  men.  We  prize  the  syml>ol  of 
Nice  as  one  of  the  tru^  Catholic  landmarks 
of  the  historic  Chuxcli ;  and  ne  claim  it  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  Communion  that 
it  has  placed  it  in  its  Liturgy  fai  above  all 
special  articles  or  confessions ;  yet  we  mnst 
never  make  a  Nicene  Conucil  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  all  Christian  theology,  and  still  less 
rest  upon  it  the  central  truth  of  the  lucar- 
nation.  That  truth  has  a  surer  evidence. 
It  speaks  to  the  thought,  the  affections  of 
all  in  the  immortal  page  of  the  Neiv  Testa- 
mentjin  the  perfect  holiness  and  love  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  such  an  iinderstanding  of  the  charae- 
tet  of  Christianity,  we  know  the  harmony 
of  fMth  with  reason.  In  whatever  sphere 
Eevelation  has  to  do  with  the  theoretical 
questions  of  onr  knowledge — Biblical  sci- 
ence, theology,  history — reason  is  organ  and 
arbiter.  Bat  as  a,  practical  truth  which 
touches  other  powers — conscience,  affection, 
will — it  has  another  and  inward  sphere. 
We  may  thus  briefly  consider  the  place  of 
the  reason.  It  must  be  plain  that,  in  so  far 
as  Eevelation  coutains  any  truth  tJiat  asks 
mental  assent,  it  must  appeal  to  the  mental 
faculty.  None  denies  this,  unless  he  masks 
clear  sense  under  some  v^ne  sophism.  The 
only  question  is  not  as  to  the  nse  of  reason, 
bat  as  to  its  abuse.  What  are  its  capacities 
and  what  its  limits  1  We  admit  with  read- 
iness that  it  is  a  liiiit«  power,  and  that,  as 
Butler  claimed  ia  his  immortal  work,  there 
are  mysteries  as  well  in  nature  as  in  the 
realm  of  religions  truth,  in  the  vital  force 
lurking  in  the  blade  of  grass  as  in  the  prob- 
lem of  the  will  or  the  nature  of  the  Atone- 
ment. All  truth  has  its  penumbra;  and  a 
divine  wisdom,  above  all,  must  have  i 
ftuity  of  shadow  with  the  light.  But  to  say 
that  there  are  truths  transcending  the  ri 
son  is  not  to  deny  its  use  in  any  sphi 
where  we  can  exercise  the  intellectual  po 
ers.    Tliere  is  not  ouu  mental  faculty  which 


we  call  reason,  and  another  which  we  call 
faith.  "Keason,"  in  the  clear  language  of 
Angnstin, "  should  not  submit,  unless  it  de- 
cide for  itself  that  there  are  occasions  wlieii 
it  ought  to  submit.  Its  very  submission  is 
then  reasouable."  Nothing  can  be  the  source 
of  worse  confusion  than  the  notion  of  our 
popnlar  theology  that  Revelation  is  the  gift 
of  certain  incomprehenaibledoctrines  which 
are  to  be  believed  without  any  effort  at  un- 
derstanding. This  is  the  exact  opjioslte  of 
the  Scriptural  idea.  It  is  the  myst«ry,  hid- 
den from  the  ages,  and  now  opened  to  our 
knowledge,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  so 
often ;  aud  so  fiir  as  the  Gospel  is  a  revela- 

of  any  essential  truth,  there  is  in  it "  no 
darkness  at  all."  Snch  an  error  confonnds 
ita  simple  character  with  all  the  glosses  of 
a  speculative  theology,  the  perplexities  of 
human  theory,  the  purely  critical  questions 
of  science ;  and  leads  at  last  to  that  skep- 
ticism which  sweeps  away  the  wheat  with 
the  chaff.  Let  us  not  mistake  this  point,  my 
friends.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  learned  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranohes, 
wrote  his  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica"  to 
show  that  the  ancient  skeptics  were  the 

era  of  philosophy,  because  they  proved 
that  we  kuew  nothing.  We  have  had  too 
mauy  who  held  that  human  folly  was  a  Gos- 
pel demonstration.  Pardon  me  if  I  speak 
specially  here  of  a  book  which  has  been 
much  praised  in  our  own  day— I  mean  the 
"Limits  of  Beligious  Thought" — as  it  best 
illuatraf^s  this  sad  fallacy.  It  was  re- 
served for  an  English  divine  to  set  up  the 
most  thorough  system  of  Pyrrhonism  as  a 
Christian  apologetic.  The  position  of  the 
writer  is  this:  that  we  can  have  nothing 
beyond  relative  knowledge,  and  therefore 
there  can  bene  certitndeinany  ofourideas, 
iutellectual  or  moral.  It  follows  that  our 
ideas  of  God,  his  nature,  his  character,  are 
purely  subjective ;  aud  thns,  whatever  may 
be  tlie  representations  of  him  in  Eevelation, 
they  can  not  be  within  the  sphere  of  real 
and  positive  truth.  We  have,  he  affirms,  a 
regulative  wisdom,  enough  for  onr  practi- 
cal minds,  but  uo  more.     It  was  the  hou- 

im  of  this  thinker  to  defend  the  Scrip- 

against  the  objections  so  often  urged 
by  the  unbeliever.  But  it  is  not  seen  by 
many  who  haUed  the  book  as  the  triumpli 
of  Christian  thought,  that  the  weapon  which 

ids  the  Rationalist  kills  the  truth  of 
Eevelation.  If  we  can  not  know  that  our 
intellectual  or  moral  conceptions  of  God  have 
a  real  basis,  then  every  revelation  of  him  in 
hisWordmaybe  an  imagination.  Icannot 
adore  him  as  a  Father  in  his  blessed  Son, 

he  paternal  relation  is  a  purely  human 
idea ;  I  can  not  know  that  the  love,  the  pity, 
the  holiness,  I  only  discern  by  my  moral  af- 
fection have  any  ground  in  his  own  nature.' 
But  further  yet,  this  regulative  wisdom  is 
folly,  for  if  my  faith  have 
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teasou,  then  to  follow  it  may  lie  to  foUi 
will-o'-tlie-w lap  along  the  mai'slies  of  human 
ignorance  And  this  ie  the  defense  of  faith 
1  hold  it  an  utter  sarrender  to  unbelief.  It 
is  the  most  pregnant  of  facts  that  the  lead- 
er of  English  positivism  has  cited  this  very 
reasoning  in  support  of  hia  own  conclusion 
that  science  cau  not  i-eacli  or  admit  any 
idea  of  Cause,  or  Person,  or  God.  Hume  said, 
with  his  inimitable  sneer, "  Our  lioly  relig- 
ion does  not  rest  on  reason,  but  ou  faith." 
Our  modern  champion  gravely  repeats  it. 
And  is  this  a  sound  Christianity  !  I  answer 
— not  in  the  name  of  reason,  but  of  the  very 
truth  of  God  and  Christ — No!  If  I  most 
lieep  my  belief  by  such  skepticism,  it  ia 

Andhere  we  reach  tlio  right  view  of  faith. 
What  is  it  to  believe!  I  turn  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  learn  it  from  the  lips  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  personal  trust  in  him,  an  act 
of  the  mind,  heart,  and  will  together.  Such 
is  the  original  force  of  the  word  always  in 
the  gospels.  Faith  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Intellect,  bnt  to  the  sight,  the  seuEoons  ap- 
pearance. "Blessed  are  ye  that  see  not,  yet 
believe."  And  ho,  when  we  pass  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  preacher  of  faith,  we  And  him  op- 
posing the  "philosophy  falsely  so  called," 
the  gaosU  of  Jadaiziug.  t«achers,  hat  he  ap- 
peals always  to  the  spiritual  mind,  the  faith 
rooted  in  love,  ending  not  in  dogma,  hut  life. 
The  thought  of  peisonal  trnst  in  Christ  is 
the  dominant  in  every  chord.  There  is  no 
such  idea  as  faith  in  a  proposition.  We 
learn  hence  its  Christian  meaning.  It  is  not 
to  accept  certain  opinions  about  Christ,  cer- 
tain systems  of  doctrine  touching  his  nature 
and  hia  offices,  the  psychology  of  the  will, 
the  theory  of  redemption,  but  it  is  to  accept 
him.  It  is  to  come  to  the  New  Testament 
with  the  simple  consciousness  of  our  moral 
nature  that  we  are  children  of  God,  that  sin 
is  the  root  of  our  spiritual  disease,  and  holi- 
ness the  want  of  the  soul;  to  find  in  him 
that  revealed  grace  of  onr  Father  we  need, 
and  to  follow  him  iu.  the  renewed  and  holy 
life  which  is  life  eternal.  This  is  Christian- 
ity. It  is  its  begiuniug  and  its  end.  And 
if,  then,  you  have  accepted  this  definition, 
yon  will  agree  with  my  whole  idea  of  the 
office  of  faith.  It  is  not  a  special  revela- 
tion or  Dlnmination  of  the  mind.  It  is  not 
an  assent  to  certain  truths  which  contradict 
I'eason,  but  are  given  on  arbitrary  authority. 
There  canbe  no  such  assent,  save  with  some 
intelligent  idea  of  what  it  assents  to.  A 
Christian  fajth,  then,  I  affirm,  is  one  with 
reason,  but  a  reason  disciplined  by  and  act- 
ing with  other  faculties  and  within  another 
sphere  than  that  of  pure  speculative  thought. 
As  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  a  practical 
truth  for  the  life,  so  it  asks  the  exercise  of 
the  conscience,  of  the  affections,  and  the 
will.  We  mayconstructaperfect  system  of 
theology.    But  to  know  Christ  and  Ills  Gos- 


pel is  a  deeper  process.  No  theory  of  de- 
pravity can  teach  me  the  meaning  of  sin,  un- 
less I  have  first  felt  its  reality  as  a  moral 
fact  in  myself.  No  theory  of  the  Atonement 
can  teach  the  dependence  of  my  soul  on  the 
Saviour,  until  I  have  felt  the  fitness  of  that 
divine  grace  to  my  personal  need.  It  is  in 
this  true  sense  we  use  that  phrase  of  the 
fathers,  "Fidea  prixcetUf  intellectam" — Faith 
goes  before  understanding.  All  our  reason- 
ing must  rest  at  last  on  certain  first  truths, 
at  once  intellectual  and  moral,  call  them 
what  yon  will,  innate  or  connate,  intuitions 
or  cognitions.  We  see  God  by  this  inner 
eye ;  we  know  him  not  as  an  inference  of 
our  logic,  but  as  the  necessary  conviction 
of  mind  and  heart.  And  thus  we  know  God 
in  Christ  by  this  moral  affection,  as  the 
perfect  holiness,  the  incarnate  grace,  and 
with  him  all  those  related  truths  which  am 
spiritually  discerned.  Such  a  knowledge  of 
Ciith  neither  contradicts  nor  escludea  nor 
makes  useless  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
mental  power.  The  believer  is  Just  as  de- 
pendent as  other  men  on  the  process  and  re- 
sults of  Christian  learning,  when  he  will  pass 
outside  the  sphere  of  this  living,  practical 
truth  into  the  domain  of  theology  or  criti- 
cism. Yet  within  that  sphere  he  has  a  sat- 
isfying wisdom.  There  ia  what  Pascal  has 
finely  called  an  "interior  reason"  in  this 
Christian  knowledge,  an  implicit,  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  mental  and  moral  pow- 
ers together,  by  which  instead  of  a  cold  an- 
alysis the  mind  seizes  the  vital  truth  of  the 
Scriptnres ;  and  as  it  was  said  of  Newfou 
that  he  could  by  iutuition  reach  the  sum  of 
the  most  complex  reckoning,  yet  it  was  not 
intuition,  but  only  such  rapid  action  of  the 
mind  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  steps,  so  is  the 
synthetic  power  of  faith.  It  is  a  knowledge 
Uiat  leads  him  always,  amidst  the  difficultiea 
of  criticism,  to  i«at  on  the  sni^  foundation. 
It  is  a  knowledge  that  keeps  him  from  con- 
founding the  Gospel  with  the  theories  of 
men,  orthodox  or  heterodos.  And,  again, 
jnst  as  the  simplest  believer  receives  the 
truth  by  the  same  mental  faculty  as  the 
scholar,  though  in  a  plainer  way,  so  the 
scholar  must  gain  his  realknowledge  by  the 
same  deep  method.  An  Auguatin,  although 
he  may  range  over  all  syatema  of  philosophic 
tbonght,  although  hia  own  vast  genius  may 
have  mingled  much  of  the  ore  of  fancy  with 
the  gold  of  his  rich  theology,  comes  to  Christ, 
with  the  deep  self-knowledge  of  ahungering 
and  thirsting  heart.  A  Luther  amidst  the 
husks  of  a  scholastic  divinity  turns  to  that 
"  theologia  pectoris "  which  he  has  learned 
upon  his  knees.  Thus  faith  and  reason  are 
The  Miatnigue  C£le»te  ia  a  grand  ra- 
tion.ile  of  the  heavens;  yet  to  the  child-like 
mind,  as  t-o  the  man  of  science,  the  stars  speal; 
divine  law,  a  beauty  greater  than  the  book, 
nd  more  reasonable  to  the  former  than  to 
Laplace,  who  found  that  "his  equatiou 
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ueeded  no  nDtnoivii  quantity,  no  God,"  Rea- 
son may  end  in  the  intellectual  conclusion ; 
faitli  eniis  in  Christ  and  boUnees,  Beasoa 
alone  is  barren  opinion ;  faith  is  tcason  kuit 
'witli  affection  and  conscience. 

And  thus  I  shall  pass  from  the  abstract 
view  to  what  ■will  doubtless  have  a  more 
living  iu1«re8t,  the  battle  of 'Oui  time  be- 
tween belief  and  nnbelief  I  shall  strive  to 
show  the  grand  error  of  rationalism  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Chiistianity  which  must  meet  it. 

If,  my  friends,  we  have  clearly  seen  the  dif- 
ference between  a  pnrely  speculative  knowl- 
edge and  that  spiritual  truth  which  a  Chris- 
tian faith  grasps,  it  is  in  the  divorce  of  the 
oue  from  the  other  that  rationalism  consists. 
It  is  not  in  a  just  use  of  onr  intellect  iu  the- 
ology or  criticism, nor  is  it  in  the  claim  that 
any  doctrines  of  the  Church  must  agree  with 
the  necessary  tmths  of  the  leasou  and  the 
conscience.  That  is  the  "reasonable  serv- 
ice" which  the  Scripture  itself  enjoins.  But 
tlie  root  ofrationalism  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  there  is  already  all  necessary  truth  given 
us  in  our  own  conscioiianeas,  and  therefore 
we  neither  want  nor  can  have  any  divine, 
special  revelation.  I  do  not  say  a  supernat- 
nral  revelation;  for  I  hold  that  all  within 
the  realm  of  spiritual  life  is  above  nature, 
and  that  to  limit  the  supernatural  power  of 
God  to  the  ago  of  miracle  is  a  vicious  error 
which  opens  the  way  to  a  gross  materialism. 
Rationalism,  in  a  word,  makes  the  central 
tmths  of  Christianity — the  Incarnation,  the 
Atonement,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
unreasonable  mysteries.  We  see  the  steps 
of  this  growth  iu  its  history.  The  rational- 
istic spirit  is  not  indeed  confined  to  one  time 
or  land.  It  is  often  the  ignorant  reproach 
against  Germany  that  its  parentage  is  there, 
bnt  if  it  have  produced  the  school  of  keenest 
nubelie^  it  is  because  it  is  the  homo  of  the 
highest  philosophic  power,  the  noblest  learn- 
ing; and  if  it  have  a  Baur  and  a  Strauss, 
it  has  also  a  Neander,  a  Eothe,  a  Domer,  a 
host  of  devout  scholars.  In  its  earlier  shape 
rationalism  was  chiefly  an  effort  to  esplaiu 
away  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Sorip- 
tnio.  Eut  after  it  toolc  a  philosophic  basis  in 
the  Kantian  conception  of  "religion  within 
the  hounds  of  pure  reason,"  it  developed  rap- 
idly with  the  changes  of  speculative  thought, 
until  the  work  of  Strauss  gave  it  its  most  sci- 
entific expression.  ThereligionofCliristwas 
ouly  one  of  the  nature-religions  of  the  past. 
Its  divine  author  was  a  myth,  wrought  ont 
of  the  fancy  of  the  Jewish  believers.  Yet 
there  was  a  brilliant  charm  to  many  minds 
in  that  stately  fabric,  which  seemed  to  ideal- 
ize the  deepest  truths  of  Christianity  into 
an  absolute  religion,  while  it  dismissed  its 
legend.  But  when  at  last  it  resulted  in 
making  God  only  self-conscionsness,  and  im- 
mortality a  dream,  it  was  seen  that  a  ration- 
al phQosophy  which  denied  revelation  must 
end  iu  denying  oven  the  spiritual  truths 


ts.  The  gorgeous  cloud-laud  set  iu  the 
darkness  of  atheism.  We  reach  here  tJio 
position  of  our  latest  rationalism.  We  need 
only  turn  to  the  views  of  Stranss  m  his 

ier,  later  work,  or  to  that  romance  which 
Eenan  has  called  the  "Life  of  Jesus,"  to 
know  its  type.  It  has  become  a  destructive 
criticism.      It  rests  on  what  it  styles  the 

I  of  positive  science.     There,  is  indeed, 

10  view  a  gain,  because  it  has  left  the 
ground  of  myth,  aud  confessed  that  the  per- 

md  life  of  Christ  are  facts  too  stubborn 
to  deny  some  historic  basis.  Bnt  the  critic 
deals  withthese  facts  wholly  by  the  laws  of 
a  natural  science.  He  comes  heforeliand  with 
the  assumption  that  there  is  nothing  but  a 
fanciful  legend  in  the  gospels ;  he  writes  the 
life  of  Christ  as  no  more  than  the  history  of 
an  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  or  a  saint  like  those 
of  the  Roman  hagiology.  The  granderfact 
of  such  a  being  as  he  stanils  aloue  in  history, 
the  miracle  above  all  else  of  bis  wondrous 
influence  over  the  race,  the  ideal  yet  real 
perfection  of  wisdom  aud  grace  that  shine 
forth  in  him,  the  moral  convictions  of  man- 
kind that  point  to  and  centre  in  such  a  Re- 
deemer, the  divinity  of  a  religion  that  has 
created  a  new  world  of  faith  and  thought 
and  life,  all  these  evidences,  as  rational  as 
they  arc  sacred,  are  nothing.  Such  is  the 
shape  of  our  modem  unbelieving  wisdom. 
It  has  reduced  Christianity  to  that  which 
Baur  claims  as  the  solution  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion— a  faith,  a  church  buUt  on  the  delusion 
of  a  few  flshermen  of  GalOee.  And  even 
this  is  bnt  one  among  all  delusions.  There 
is  no  God  iu  history.  There  is  no  personal 
future.  There  is  no  human  destiny  save 
this  eternal  change  of  races  and  opinions,  of 
religious  and  social  struggles,  which  came 
forth  from  the  unknown,  blind  force  of  na- 
ture and  return  to  their  notliiugness.  We 
stand  aghast  at  the  open  denial  of  all  reali- 
ty beyond  gases  and  nervous  tissues.  Yet  I 
hold  we  are  more  indebted  than  we  think  to 
our  latest  form  of  nnchristian  science,  for  it 
will  prove  that  a  sound  Cluistianlty  aloue 
can  save,  as  it  has  done  before,  not  merely 
revealed  truth,  bnt  the  first  principles  of  all 
spiritual  truth  whatever. 

And  thns  I  reach  the  last,  weightiest  top- 
ic, the  way  in  which  we  must  defend  tlie  faith 
of  Christ  against  onr  modem  rationalism.  1 
speak  it  with  an  earnest  conviction  that  the 
Christianity  we  need  is  that  which  shall  meet 
it  with  tbat  science  it  abuses,  aud  show  to  a 
time  which  asks  a  clear,  positive  truth  that 
we  are  able  to  give  a  reason  for  onr  faith. 
Pardon  me  if  I  utter  with  an  honest  plain- 
ness ray  whole  mind  heiv.  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  the  truth  if  I  should  fear  to  ex- 
pose the  em)r  of  an  irrational  belief,  as  well 
as  of  unbelief.  Although  I  reverence  the 
heart  of  piety  even  in  superstition,  yet  it  is 
folly  to  forget  that  the  one  vice  creates  the 
othiT.     I  do  not  care  to  choose  between 
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the  fever  or  the  chill  when  both  are  al- 
ternate phasea  of  one  intermitt«ut  diaeaae 
There  are  those  to-day,  as  there  have  al- 
ways been,  who,  in  their  dread  of  rational- 
ism, are  ready  to  deny  all  just  ptinciplea  of 
criticism  in  regard  of  Scripture  or  of  theolo- 
gy. It  is  in  two  forms  that  the  tendency 
seen:  one  the  ecclesiastical,  in  the  Roman 
Chnrch  and  the  self-styled  Anglo-Catholio 
school ;  the  other  the  tijeological,  which  is 
more  akin  to  the  Protestant  mind.  Tet  at 
bottom  it  is  the  same  mistolceii  concepti 
of  fiuth  which  leads  to  both.  It  is  the  charge 
always  repeated,  that  the  very  principle  of 
Protestautiam,  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  must 
malie  our  faith  a  thonsand-tougued  specu- 
lation; ajid  that  a  teaching  Church,  which 
through  its  authorized  ministers  interprets 
the  Word  of  God,  is  the  only  safeguard.  I 
will  not  confound  with  the  babble  of  de- 
claimers  who  tell  na  that  Protestautism 
a  failure,  or  with  our  new-made  array  of 
monks,  who  wrap  the  dead  Christ  iu  the 
ritualistic  gi-ave-clothes  of  the  middle  age, 
those  thoughtful  and  devout  meu  who  have 
been  misled  into  this  notion  of  the  Chnrch. 
I  will  only  answer  that  the  right  of  intelli- 
gent inquiry  does  not  contradict  just  author- 
ity, so  long  ns  that  authority  means,  as  f 
all  science,  that  of  sonndleamiug.  But  it 
the  condition  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
in  the  Chnrch  tliat  its  teaching  shalllw  open 
to  criticism.  Let  the  Word  of  God  be  iu  the 
hands  of  its  doctors  only,  whose  decisions 
above  question,  and  call  it  what  you  will, 
infaUibility  of  a  Pontiff,  or  the  voice  of 
Church,  and  it  becomes  the  word  of  man. 
The  infallibility  of  Scriptnre  is  only 
when  it  is  held  so  divine  that  it  can  conquer 
error.  It  is  in  far  less  peril  from  varieties  of 
interpretatioutbauftoman  infallible  church. 
We  do  not  want  a  faitji  that  comes  from  the 
stifling  of  the  mind,  for  that  is  credulity ; 
but  the  faith  that  enters  with  the  light. 
And  if  I  have  so  met  the  ecclesiastical 
claim,  I  can  answer  as  ti-uly  the  same  spirit 
when  it  comes  iu  the  shape  of  a  dogmatism 
that  fears  the  advance  of  modem  critical 
thought  Sothing  con  be  more  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  titith.  It  is  the  very  weapon  the 
rationalist  wants,  if  he  can  only  show  that 
his  ciitictsm,  however  false,  is  met  by  a  mere 
appeal  to  tlie  accepted  tradition.  Nay,  I 
know  no  sadder  unbelief  in  the  divinity  of 
onr  religion  than  is  given  by  those  who,  from 
dread  of  attack,  would  fain  clothe  the  trnth 
of  God  iu  the  Sanl's  armor  of  their  unproved 
systems.  It  is  because  I  believe  it  of  God,  I 
cau  trust  in  its  intrinsic  might;  because  it 
is  not  a  deposit  of  dogmas,  but  one  living 
Catholic  faith  iu  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Church;  because  I  know  it  is  given  to  l>o 
studied  through  honest  ettbrt  of  the  hnman 
intellect,  and  that  all  its  gains  have  been 
through  Btrnggle,  I  can  know  it  will  con- 
quer the  wildest  errors  of  to-dnyns  in  the  past. 


This,  then,  I  affirm  to  be  the  aim  of  a  tme 
Christian  learning,  to  bring  out  those  central 
truths  of  revelation,  in  which  it  addresses 
the  whole  spiritual  nature  of  men,  and  has 
there  its  witness.  I  rejoice  in  it  as  the  no- 
blest proof  of  the  advance  of  our  theology, 
that  it  has  so  largely  entered  on  this  path 
of  Cliristian  evidence.  The  main  assault 
of  the  rationalist  is  against  the  miraculous 
side  of  revelation,  as  a  legend  which  science 
can  not  admit.  We  must  meet  him  with 
that  living  view  which  shall  show  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  God  to  bo  no  mere  out- 
ward history  of  the  past,  but  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever,  because  it  rests 
on  the  living  Clirist.  Although  I  Lave  all 
respect  for  the  Paleys,  and  the  whole  class 
of  apologists  of  a  foimer  day ;  although  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  external  evidences, 
so-caUed,  have  their  worth  as  buttresses  of 
the  outer  wall,  yet  I  maintain  that,  for  sci- 
ence as  well  as  faith,  the  enduring  argument 
of  Chiistianity  must  be  in  the  inward  har- 
mony of  revelation  with  the  design  of  its 
Master-builder.  The  person  andlife  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  one  miracle  which  ratdonalism 
can  not  explain  away.  It  still  compels  the 
unwilling  homage  of  the  Eonans,  as  it  did 
the  EouBseaus  of  a  former  day.  If  we  stand 
on  that  central  truth,  we  have  a  miracle 
which  gives  a  reason  for  all  the  wonders 
which  attended  His  mission.  That  fact 
alone  explains  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
it  shows  in  all  natural  religions  tlie  yearn- 
ings of  the  human  conscience  after  a  Re- 
deemer, and  opens  yet  more  the  meaning  of 
a  Church,  a  Christian  civilization,  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  such  a  principle,  again,  will  guide  us 
amidst  tlie  questions  of  Biblical  interj*eta- 
tion,  because  it  will  teach  the  true  distinc- 
tion between  the  province  of  revealed  truth 
and  critical  science.  If  we  have  grasped 
spiritual  law  of  revelation,  we  shall 
danger  of  clinging  to  some  mechan- 
ical theory  of  Scripture  for  fear  of  losing 
its  substance.  The  Book  of  God  will  be  for 
record  of  astronomy  or  geology,  no 
chronicle  which  a  verbal  criticism  can  over- 
throw. It  will  be  the  history  of  a  divine 
redemption.  Wo  shall  read  in  the  record  of 
that  ancient  iieople  of  Israel,  its  law,  its 
prophecy,  as  a  ripe  English  scholar  now  with 
has  doue,  a  preparation  for  Christ. 
Andlast  of  all,to  condense  in  a  few  words 
what  I  can  not  enlarge  on,  yet  can  not  leave, 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  a  Christian  learning  to 
bring  our  theology  to  the  teat  of  that  Divine 
truth  which  is  above  and  beyond  all  theolo- 
gy. I  believe  it  is  the  grand  boon  to  be  gain- 
ed from  all  the  battles  which  have  been 
fonght  for  oar  confessions,  that  at  last  wo 
shall  airive  at  a  clearer  conviction  of  their 
essential  harmony.  In  snch  a  view  I  can 
not  look  on  the  past  of  Latin  or  Protestant 
doctrine  an  a  wrangle  of  needless  systems; 
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not  even  wliat  an  ingeuioiia  tbioker  stylos 
it,  the  robust  play  of  Cbriatiun  intellect ;  the 
throwing  to  and  fro  the  shuttlecock,  where 
all  the  good  lies  in  the  exercise.  No,  it  has 
been  the  earnest  straggle  of  all,  from  Angns- 
tine  to  CitlviD,in  which  each  has  advanced 
Bome  lost  or  tiadeveloped  side  of  trntb.  But 
wc  are  to  learu  that  theology  and  life  muat 
go  together.  It  was  after  the  first  forma- 
tive period  of  the  Church,  when  the  mass  of 
scholastic  tradition— the  gold,  silver,  hay, 
wood,  stubble— had  covered  the  foundation, 
when  tlio  metaphysics  of  the  doctors  l>ecame 
the  creed,  and  subtle  definitions  of  sin,  grace, 
and  sacrament  were  petrified  into  idolatry, 
that  theie  come  a  divorce  between  the  head 
and  heart  of  Christendom.  The  Beforma- 
tion  was  an  appeal  from  Aristotle  to  Clirist. 
And  yet  we  have  too  often  seen  repeated  the 
same  history.  Whenever  faith  becomes  the 
acceptance  of  the  ttaditioual  glosses  instead 
of  living  truth,  it  has  been  changed  to  an 
orthodoxy  without  its  moral  power.  Nor 
let  ns  forget  that  there  is  a  most  essential 
kinship  between  snch  dogmatism  and  ration- 
alism. Rationalism  builds  its  &bric  of  the- 
oretical notions,  dogmatism  does  the  ,same ; 
rationalism  robs  Cliristianity  of  all  that  can 
touch  conscience  or  affection,  dogmatism 
does  the  same.  Let  ns  learn  thoroughly  tLis 
law  of  theological  ethics.  When  Neander 
was  asked  whence  was  German  unbelief,  ho 
answei'ed,  the  dead  orthodoxy.  We  know 
it  not  only  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  in 
that  of  New  England.  If  ever  there  was  a 
chapter  in  doctrinal  history  to  l>e  deeply 
studied,  it  is  that  which  reaches  from  tlie 
day  of  Edwards  to  that  of  Channing.  As 
yet  it  has  only  been  superficially  written. 
American  Unitaiianism  was  the  just  reac- 
tion against  a  scholastic  divinity,  keen,  sub- 
tle, rigid,  as  that  of  the  middle  age,  and, 
like  that,  creating  the  intellectual  move- 
ment that  opposed  it.  It  was  when  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation  had  been  made  a 
subtle  enigma  of  metaphysics  that  the  Uui- 


u  rejected  it;  when  the  blessed  sacri- 
fice of  the  Ci'oss  had  been  explained  into 
some  mercantile  bargain,  that  it  lost  its 
meaning ;  when  a  subtle  theory  of  the  will 
~  id  been  called  essential  doctrine,  that  the 
loral  feeling  revolted  against  it.  We  are 
1  ponder  tliis  fact  to-day,  as  it  is  brought 
ome  to  us  by  the  peculiar  strifes  of  our  re- 
ligious thought.  It  is  not  a  theological  cul- 
ture we  are  to  renounce,  for  this  would  only 
end  in  a  creedless  indifference,  or  in  that 
e  mysticism  Mhich  emasculates  the 
mind.  But  onr  hope  is  in  tliat  larger  cul- 
ture which  shows  us  the  harmony  of  all 
doctrine,  and  guards  us  ttom  mistaking  the 
empiric  school  of  one  age  for  au  uucbau- 
ging,  absolute  tmth ;  it  is  in  such  studies  as 
a  Domer  has  given  in  his  "  Person  of  Christ," 
where  we  can  trace  the  central  tact  of  Chris- 
tianity through  its  manifold  expression. 
And,  more,  it  is  in  the  knowledge  that  all 
our  human  systems  are  bnt  a  dim  reflection 
of  that  "mind  of  Chrbt,"  of  Him  whose 
tmth  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  the  life  of  men. 
This  is  our  power  against  modern  unbe- 
lief. Tliis  is  the  Christianity  we  need  in  a 
time  when  the  hungering  thousands  are  ask- 
ing, amidst  the  questions  that  touch  the  be- 
ing of  any  revelation — nay,  the  being  of  Ciod 
and  tlie  eoul— -foi'  a  Gospel  of  positive  and 
living  meaning.  And  I  thank  God  I  can 
h.iil  it  as  the  most  significant  feature  of  this 
great  council,  although  some  may  very  dim- 
ly see  the  result,  that  we  are  Hearing  the 
age  when  we  shall  reach  this  nnity.  I 
thank  him  for  these  signs  of  the  time,  for 
every  gain  of  our  study  in  his  Word,  for  ev- 
oiy  light  a  Christian  science  has  cast  on  the 
record  of  religion,  yes,  and  even  for  the  tor- 
rent of  unchristian  intellect  which  has  left 
the  soil  more  fertile  for  the  harvests  of  a 
l>etter  tmth,  ■which  will  force  ns  out  of  our 
little  slielt«r8  of  Westminster  and  Augsburg, 
of  Anglican  and  Beformed,  to  meet  at  last 
in  the  city  of  God,  in  the  confession  of  the 
Christ  who  is  not  divided. 
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By  FELIX  BOVET,  Pir.D., 


The  topic  of  tbe  day  ia  Cliristiauity  and 
its  Antagonisine;  nnd  joa  have  jast  Iteen 
told  of  tlie  antagonism  between  faith  and 
reason.  My  Mend  and  colleagne.  Professor 
Godet,  vtho  was  expected  to  participate  in 
this  discossion,  bnt  who  unfortnnately  has 
been  unahle  to  bo  present,  wonld  have  s]>o- 
Itento^oaotChrUUanitg  and£unian%,aii 
ing  to  show  that,  properly  viewed,  there 
no  antc^oniBni  between  them,  but  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  perfection  of  Hnmanity  redeem- 
ed from  sin  and  error. 

Having  been  invited,  on  brief  notice,  to 
take  his  pbioe,  and  tlrns  having  had  but 
limited  time  for  the  preparation  of  what  I 
have  to  say,  1  must  beg  your  indulgence.  I 
propose  to  treat  of  the  precise  relation  be- 
tween ChrMianitu  and.  the  Ooapel,  and  to 
show  that  between  these  two  words,  appar- 
ently synonymona,  there  ia  in  reality  an  im- 
portant distinction ;  and  that  the  words  Cftris- 
tianiiff  and  Clristian  are  insufficient,  and,  to 
a  certain  degree,  incorrect,  as  designating 
the  object  of  onr  faitli,  and  as  expressing 
what  we  are  and  what  we  sbonld  be. 

This  may  appear  a  discussion  of  mere 
words,  bnt  different  words  express  a  differ- 
ence of  tliooglita;  and  moreover,  in  a  relig- 
ion founded  upon  the  written  Word  of  God, 
words  are  eminently  significant. 

And  first,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
word  ChrUtiim  is  not  of  Christian  origin. 
Those  called  Christians  wcro  originally  so 
designated  by  strangers,  who  gave  a  name 
to  something  they  did  not  anil  could  not  un- 
derstand. The  Jews  called  the  disciples  of 
JesuB  Galileane  or  ydsareaea.  And  when,  for 
tlie  first  time,  a  cUnrch  was  foimded  by  this 
new  sect  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
GentileSitheOreeksof  that  city  also  invent- 
ed a  name  to  designate  those  who  l>elonged 
to  it.  These  dwellers  in  Antioch  (like  the 
Athenians  subsequently.  Acts  xvii.)  saw  in 
the  Gospel  nothing  beyond  a  new  doctrine 
(taivij  iiSaxii),  and  in  the  new  religioniste 
only  a  philosophical  sect  similar  to  those 
which  for  six  hundred  j-ears  previona  bad 
constantly  sprung  up  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Greece,  and  which  at  that  time  were  beeom- 
ingmoreandmorenumerons.  Theysawthat 
the  members  of  this  sect  followed  a  teacher 
called  Christ,  as  others  followed  Plato,  Py. 
thagora?,  or  Epicni'iis,  and  hence,  quite  iiatu- 


I  rally,  applied  the  terras  Christuinify  and  Chris- 
tian, as  they  did  Fythttgorean  and  Epicurean. 
As  to  the  disciples  themselves,  they  did  not 
at  once  take  the  name  of  Christians,  aa  we 
see  that  it  is  found  twice  only  in  the  Hew 
Testament,  and  never  as  a  word  given  to 
themselves  by  tho  members  of  the  Chnrch. 
Ouce  it  is  uttered  by  Agrippa  when  he  says, 
"Almost  thou  persnadest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian" (Acta  xxvi.,  28);  and  again  it  occurs 
in  the  passage  in  which  Peter,  alluding  to 
the  insulting  use  that  the  beathen  made  of 
this  word,  says  to  hia  brethren, "  If  ye  be  re- 
proached for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are 

ye Let  none  ofyou  suffer  as  a  murderer, 

or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil  doer,  or  as  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters.  Yet  if  any 
man  suffer  aa  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed;  but  let  liim  glorify  God  for  thi» 
ry  tmme""  (1  Pet.  iv.,  14-16). 
The  recommendation  of  the  apustlo  was 
regarded.  This  name  given  by  the  enemy 
aonrce  of  glory  to  God ;  but  it  ia 
noticeable  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  century,  and  even  beyond  that 
period,  the  Church,  while  accepting  it,  did 
not  adopt  it;  and  that  it  is  not  even  used 
.  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
em  to  have  Ijeen  last  written. 
It  conld  be  said,  a  jiriMi,  that  these  names, 
Cltriatian  and  ChriiHamty,  invented  by  hea- 
then, could  not  he  absolutely  correct,  and 
would  throw  a  light  more  or  leas  false  on 
vhat  they  meant  to  designate.  The  appel- 
lations might,  indeed,  have  been  worse  chos- 
en ;  because  IJiese  words  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  and  an  essential  element,  since  they 
bind  the  Churcji  not  to  Bamabaa  or  to  Paul, 
rere  tempted  to  do  at  Antioch,  and 
Iso  are  tempted  to  do  in  our  day, 
but  to  Jesus  Christ,  its  true  founder,  or,  to 
Bay  better,  its  trae  foundation.  However, 
they  were  not  without  inconvenience;  the 
name  Ch'iiliaM  seemed  to  designate,  first 
of  all,  like  tlie  name  AristotelUiM  or  Epica- 


'  T^  oiiiunTl  ToiTf,  flccorfllug  to  Iho  IDOSt  cor- 
ixl  na  fuDDd  iD  tbe  most  aiii^ent  msonscrlpt^ 
lSinnil.,AI«iandr:,Vat(caD),andiii  themoBt  sncleot 
tmnelHtions  (Peachltq,Valgiita,  in  isto  turmiue).  'En  r^ 
roi-np  of  the  JfcWiM  ret^KM  ia  veiy  Interesting, 
)roTBB  that  at  the  time  of  the  iattoauclion  of 
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rsani,  tbe  meu  who  embrnced  a  certain  opin- 
ion, or  even  a  certain  mode  of  living,  latliei 
than  a,  now  people,  a  race  engendered  of  God, 
a  royal  priesthood.  And  the  word  Cftriatian- 
ity  (CkiisHanUmm)  gave  much  less  the  idea 
of  a  gift  of  God  than  a  certain  collection  of 
tiemeB  to  adopt  and  precepts  to  follow. 

These  names  were  not  withont  inflnenco 
upon  the  Church  when  at  a  later  period  it 
adopted  them.  The  people  of  priests  liad 
a  tendency  to  become  a  people  of  theologi- 
anB,  and  witl)  us  those  two  ideas  have  al- 
most melted  into  each  otter.  The  name 
Christiamty  indicating  a  group  of  doctrines, 
it  could  and  mnst  be  asked  of  how  many 
articles  of  foith  it  was  composed.  The 
Church  of  the  centuries  that  followed  count- 
ed eighteen  symbolic  articles ;  later,  the  Eo- 
mish  Church  counted  its  dogmas  by  hun- 
dreds (as  many  as  it  had  canons  of  coun- 
cils), and  considers  it  one  of  its  privileges, 
in  every  ceatnry,  to  draw  new  ones  ont  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
tradition.  The  Reformation  stepped  back, 
but  did  not  change  its  course.  Tbe  En- 
glish Church  has  only  thirty-uiue  articles 
left  We  ourselves,  in  our  Evangelical  A 
lianoe,  have  begun  by  adopting  nine  art 
cles  of  faith.  All  this  has  sonne  reason  i 
be,  I  admit,  but,  let  us  admit  it  also,  that 
does  not  satisfy  us  entirely,  because  we  £c 
that  these  articles  of  faith  are  not  the  trae 
expression  of  our  ffeith  iteelfc  and  only  rep- 
resent, for  better  or  worse,  tho  intellectual 
and  abstract  side  of  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  you  understand, 
that  these  words  CftrieSatiifj  and  Ckristiau 
which  have  come  down  to  us  through  ■ 
fathers,  and  which  have  become  dear  to 
must  be  abandoned.  They  belong  for  many 
centuries  to  the  language  of  the  Church,  and 
we  must  accept  tiat  language  as  it  is.  But 
have  you  never  noticed  that  the  comparison 
of  a  foreign  word  with  a  word  belonging  to 
our  mother  tongue  helps  us  sometimes  to 
complete,  to  rectify,  and  always  to  enrich 
the  idea  to  which  it  corresponds?  So  much 
the  more  will  this  be  apparent  in  the  subject 
that  we  study  at  this  time,  if,  foi^getting  for 
a  moment  tho  name  we  bear,  and  which  has 
been  given  to  us  by  strangens,  we  will  con- 
sider the  name  which  has  been  given  to  our 
religion  by  the  men  from  whom  we  hare  it, 
and  the  name  they  took  for  themselves. 

I  have  swd  religion,  but  this  word  also 
they  never  used.*  A  groat  manifestation 
of  liffe  had  taken  place  (according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  John) ;  and  they  told  of  that 
whioU  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  which 
they  had  looked  uiKin,  and  their  hands  had 
handled  (1  John  i.,  1),  and  they  called  the 

•  The  Greet  Spnine.'o,  found  only  fonr  t 
New  TeitamEiit,  does  not  con-espond  to 
(AS  it  la  tTBDslated  in  Jas.  1.,  i6, 21),  but  to 


testimony  which  they  gave  of  it  Ihe  good 
neujs,  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  they,  however, 
that  had  first  given  this  name ;  it  was  the 
name  given  by  the  angels  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  tJie  Saviour :  The  Go^  I  f  g  eat 
joy*  This  is  an  angelic  and  he  ly 
ception,  and  verily  true!     This  m 

which  does  not  suggest  any  kind  f  t  m 
or  theory,  or  dogmatism,  not  eve  d  gm 
tism  given  from  heaven,  but  th  t  lis  t 
mind  something  vastly  better  th  th  t — 
gift  of  God,  the  good  news  of  God  gi  g 
himself  to  the  world,  The  Gospel  of  great  joy! 
As  to  the  names  by  which  the  early  Chris- 
tians designated  themselves,  they  are  no  less 
characteristic.  Besides  the  honorary  titles 
that  the  apostles  gave  them  sometimes  in 
their  epistles,  and  which  called  to  their 
mind  their  hopes  and  their  privUeges  ("roy- 
al priesthood,"  "purchased  people,"  "chil- 
dren of  God"),  we  find  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment three  names  which  were  used  con- 
stantly in  the  habitual  language  to  desig- 
nate those  who  had  believed.  These  names 
are  miiit$,  diedplm,  and  brethrea. 

The  name  saint,  like  the  word  gof^l,  re- 
mmds,  first  of  all,  of  the  gift  of  God ;  that  is 
to  say,  something  which  is  entirely  objective. 
Saint,  in  the  language  of  tho  Bible,  means 
get  apart.\  Applied  to  God,  it  expresses  the 
transcendency  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  his 
absolute  independence  of  the  universe,  which 
is  only  his  creation,  in  opposition  to  the  God 
of  the  Cienriles,  who  is  immanent  in  nature, 
and  is  not  distinguished  from  it.  .Apphed 
to  men,  it  expresses  that  they  have  been 
made  themselves  independent  of  nature, 
fcee  from  its  yoke,  to  which  the  mass  of  hn- 
manity  is  subjected  (Dent,  iv.,  19),  and  that 
they  have  been  consecrated  to  God.  So  the 
the  saints  elect,  as  Paul  calls  them, 
ts  the  name  ciaisHaa  would  imply, 
a  people  who  have  adopted  a  doctrine,  and 
have  chosen  a  religion  in  preference  of  an- 
other. No !  They  are  men  that  God  has 
set  apart  for  himself.  A  man  can  make 
himself  ChriaHan  as  he  makes  himself  He- 
gelian or  Cartesian,  Zwiuglian  or  Lutheran, 
but  God  makes  the  saints.  The  men  who 
are  made  saints,  because  they  are  called  of 
God,  must  be  holy  in  their  life.  All  grace 
and  all  morality  are  contained  in  this  name. 
Pelagianism,  Molinism,  Antinominianism, 
and  many  other  abeiTations  are  excluded 
by  this  single  word.  Sancli  eslis,  sancli 
estate— "Y6  are  saints, be  ye  holy." 
But  the  New  Testament  does  not  desig- 


•  EiarvtAi^oMo.  !■(..►  x'v'l"  M'taXi^— Lnke  il„  lo. 

t  The  radii  O'lp  wns  etroneovisly  considered  by 
some  flntliora  ae  onologona  to  itOI,  "to  genninote, 
to  grow  Breen,"  mid  by  some  others  us  aiialogoua  tii 
lann,  "to  become  Deiv,  fresh."  The  tnie  analogou 
of  laip  is  ^^p,  used  by  Ibe  Tolmndista  in  the  seiiao 
of  tirdo,  wiiido,  115,  SSp,  "to  cut,  to  Beparate,  to 
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nato  them  OEly  by  tliis  name  that  remera- ' 
bers  especially  that  which  God  ia  for  them. 
No ;  the  name  diedpie,  bo  often  osed,  remiDds 
of  -what  they  are  themsolvea,  of  the  position 
they  have  accepted  hefure  the  Lord.  The 
name  diseiple,  ■which  means  pnpil  or  scliolar, 
obviates  many  misanderstandings.  Wliat 
coQstitntes  a  disciple  ia  not  'what  one  kno'ws, 
not  'what  he  lia8  already  learned,  bnt  'what 
he  is  to  learn  still.  The  most  advanced  and 
the  least  advanced  are  the  disciples,  one  like 
the  other,  provided  they  are  at  school.  One 
ia  not  a  disciple  'when  he  thinks  that  ho  has 
nothing  to  learn,  or  'when  he  imagines  that 
he  has  learned  aU.  Whan  we  think  we  have 
inclosed  heaven  in  om  measure,  and  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  sys'tem,  we  can  consider  oureelYes 
Ckriatians,  bnt  not  disciples.  Alas  I  we,  dis- 
ciples of  Jesna — like  eopltomorea,  who  some- 
times liesitate  to  treat  as  feUow-atudents 
the  /reehmeit — wo  hesitate  to  consider  as  he- 
longing  to  us,  or  more  strictly  as  belonging 
to  Christ,  the  men  (as  we  find  so  many  in  the 
Church  of  Bome  and  in  the  ohnrches  of  the 
East)  who  only  begin  to  spell  the  name  of 
Jesus,  hut  who,  withont  knowing  yet  fnlly 
what  it  means,  stammer  it  already  with 
love,  and  men  (as  there  are  many  with  ns) 
who  are  ontside  of  our  denominations  and 
churches,  hut  who  Lave  already  heard  in 
their  hearts  the  Master's  voice,  and  have 
listened  to  it  withont  having  yet  learned  to 
call  him  by  name. 

Most  freqnently  the  disciples  or  the  saints 
nre  called  in  the  New  Testament  hretkrm. 
Of  these  three  names  the  latter  is  the  one 
which  is  used  most  to  this  day,  hnt  its  mean- 
ing  has  been  lost,  perhaps,  more  tlian  that 
of  any  other  appellation.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  during  several  centuries  the 
lieathen,  blinded  by  their  prejudices  and 
hatred,  saw  in  the  disciples  of  Christ  only 
rebels  to  anthority,  sometimes  atheists,  and 
oven  disputed  the  pnrity  of  their  morals. 
Duly  one  of  tbeiv  virtnes,  brotherly  love, 
was  in  tJiese  times  never  doubted.  It  shone 
like  the  sun  above  all  others,  and  constrain- 
ed from  their  persecutors  this  cry  of  aston- 
ishment, "See  how  they  love  each  other!" 
The  Wonl  of  the  Lord  had  thus  Its  literal 
fulfillment;  it  was  in  tliat,  in  that  alone, 
that  oil  knew  his  disciples  by  the  love 
which  they  had  one  for  the  other. 

In  our  day — and  it  is  sad  to  see  it^the 
phenomenon  ia  reversed,  and  it  can  be  said 
that  of  all  Chriatian  virtnes  brotherly  love 
is  the  one  that,  at  iirst  sight,  attractei  the 
least  attention  from  the  world.  I  need  not 
go  far  to  seek  proofs,  and  a  single  one  will 
suffice.  If  I  open  one  of  our  Christian  pe- 
riodicals, I  see  (and  the  enemies  of  the  Gos- 
pel would  agree  to  it  themselves)  that  it  dis- 
tinguishes itself  from  other  papers  by  propri- 
ety and  honesty  scrupulously  observed,  by 
more  respect  for  anthority  and  more  eleva- 
tion of  tlioiiglit,  often  even — bnt  not  always 


— by  more  generous  feelings ;  but,  alas !  (I 
speak  of  the  European  religiona  papers)  I 
find  in  many  of  them  no  less  hittemess  in 
the  discussion,  no  less  of  tash  jndgmente 
and  evil  inferences,  no  less  haste  in  believ- 
ing evil  and  in  distrusting  the  good,  no 
more  charity  and  love  toward  one  and  the 
other  of  the  disciples  who  ought  to  bo  as 
brethren. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  High  and  Low 
Chnrch,  Calvinista  and  Lutherans,  Free- 
Chnrch  men  and  State-Church  men,  first 
appear  to  the  world  of  our  day  nnder  the 
form  of  actors  in  a  great  conflict  or  an  im- 

What  I  am  sorry  to  see — I  desire  that  my 
thought  bo  nuderstood — is  certainly  not  this 
infinite  diversity  of  esprcssiona  of  Christian 
aentiment,  because  this  very  diversity  is  a 
richness.  On  the  contrary,  what  I  deplore 
is  the  kind  of  unity  which  some  try  to  es- 
tablish, a  factitious  and  violent  unity,  to  he 
forced  by  newspaper  anathemas  and  by  bulls 
in  pamphlet  form,  when  the  true  unity,  the 
sole  one  'worthy  of  brethren,  has  been  given 
to  us  by  the  Lord :  "  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another." 

But  is  it  here,  in  the  midst  of  this  frater- 
nity that  unites  ns  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
world  in  one  place — is  it  here,  in  these  days 
of  the  feaatof  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  that 
we  mnst  mourn  over  this  lack  of  brother- 
hoodt  Oh  yes,  and  more  than  anjithere 
else,  because  if  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has 
done  many  things,  if  we  have  cause  to  re- 
joice in  God  for  its  esistenee,  its  very  ex- 
istence proves  better  than  any  other  thing 
bow  far  behind  we  are  still  of  unity — in  the 
same  manner  as  that  beautiful  iustitntion  of 
our  times,  the  International  Society  for  the 
Belief  of  the  Wounded,  proves  too  well  that 
the  nations  are  yet  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
programme  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  its 
motto,  its  ideal,  is  in  this  'word  expressing 
the  last  will  of  our  Saviour :  "  That  all  may 
be  one."  How  far  short  does  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  come  of  uniting  all,  and  how 
many  persist  in  rcmaimiig  ontside  1  And 
how  much  the  word  itself  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  makes  us  painfully  measure  the  dis- 
tance between  it  and  ■uniln '. 

Must  not  one  of  our  principal  duties  In 
these  solemn  meetings  be  to  humble  our- 
selves before  God  for  the  very  need  of  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  ? 

Must  we  not,  in  asking  God  to  bless  our 
work  and  oui  efforts,  ask  him,  above  all,  to 
send  his  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  all  Cliriatians 
may  be  transformed  into  minU,  disciples,  and 
lircthren,  and  that  in  this  way  the  day  may 
be  hastened  when  the  word  alliance  will  not 
be  needed  and  no  mention  of  it  wUl  be  made, 
because  nnity  will  be  written  in  the  hearts, 
and  that  unity  Rill  be  notbing  else  but 
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RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pmn-ceton,  N.  J., 

President  or  the  College  ofSew  JerBoy. 

meets  oureyois"In  tbe  beginning"  (i^ap;^) 
— tlie  word  used  by  tlie  old  Greek  pUiloso- 
phers  when  they  were  inc[iiiring  after  the 
origin  and  principle  of  all  things.  How  far 
ba«k  iuto  the  remote  this  carries  ds  we  can 
not  tell,  but  then  "  God  created  tbe  heavens 
and  the  earth."  Then  we  see  a  brooding 
darkness,  but  it  is  a  cloud  of  seeds  from 
which  the  worlds  are  forwed.  "The  eartii 
was  without  form  and  void,"  but  (he  wind  of 
tlie  Spirit  blows  upon  it,  and  a  voice  is  heard, 
"  Let  there  be  light,"  and  light  appears,  and 
henceforth  there  is  systematic  order:  there 
is  development  in  order  or  order  in  develop- 
ment, and  at  the  close  of  each  day  or  period 
God  declares  "all  things  to  be  very  good." 
As  yet  there  is  no  sou  nor  moon ;  but  there  is 
rotating  evening  and  morning,  and  tbe  even- 
hig  and  the  morning  constitute  the  first  day 
— we  know  not  of  what  length,for  tbe  clock 
of  time  is  not  yet  set  up,  and.  the  word  day 
often  means  epoch  in  Scripture.  In  tbe  sec- 
ond day  there  is  the  rising  of  the  aerial  and 
the  sinking  of  the  fluid.  In  the  third  day 
tbe  sea  is  divided  from  the  land;  on  tbe 
same  day  life  appears,  and  has  a  developing 
power  in  it, "  for  tbe  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  lici'b  yielding  seed  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  after  his  kind."  On 
the  fourth,  two  solid  lights  appear,  and  be- 
come the  rulers  and  dividers  of  time.  When 
tbe  fiAh  day  rises  out  of  tbe  night,  wo  see 
tho  waters  bringing  forth  the  moving  creat- 
ures, and  we  have  fishes  and  fowls,  with 
moving  creatures  and  sea  monsters,  aU  with 
a  power  of  evolnljon,  for  tbe  waters  bring 
forth  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind,  and  are  enjoined  to  multiply 
and  fill  the  waters  in  the  sea  and  the  earth. 
A  ststli  day  dawns,  and  we  see  reptiles  and 
beasts,  all  after  their  kind ;  and  in  this  epoch 
appears  a  nobler  creature  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  and  with  tbe  command  to 
be  fruitful  and  mnltipiy  and  replenish  the 
earth.  This  was  the  special  work  of  Elo- 
him,  the  one  God  with  a  plural  natnre,  who, 
on  finishing  the  creation,  leaves  the  living 


I  iKTiTE  you  into  a  temple  in  which 
symbols  and  inscriptions  fitted  to  instruct 
us  as  to  the  tme  character  and  history  of 
onr  world.  That  temple  is  not  made  by  hu- 
man bands,  but  by  bim  who  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  It  is  larger,  grand- 
er, and  yet  simpler  than  the  rock-cnt  tem- 
ples of  India,  than  the  columnar  vistas  of 
Egypt,  than  the  cathedrals  raised  by  the 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  great 
passes  in  tbe  Alps,  Andes,  and  Himalayas 
'  bear  some  likenessto  it  iu  length  and  height, 
'  but  they  are  bare  and  sterile,  whereas  this 
'  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  figures  full  of 
meaning.  At  the  grand  entrance  are  two 
forms  which  arrest  the  attention.  Tbe  one 
on  tbe  right  consists  of  two  tables  of  stone, 
representing  law — moral  and  natnral.  The 
one  on  tho  left  is  an  altar,  with  flowers  and 
fruit  on  It.,  and  a  bleeding  lamb.  Hero  the 
vista  bursts  on  onr  view,  and  extends  or 
the  sides  are  lost  in  the  dim  distance;  but 
at  the  farthest  end  is  an  object  which 
distance  can  lessen — the  Eock  of  Ages,  with 
a  throne  set  on  it  which  can  not  be  moved, 
and  tbe  Aucieut  of  Days  seated  on  it,  and  in 
the  midst"  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain;"  and 
midway  between  tbe  entrance  and  tbe  end  is 
a  cross  lifted  up  and  a  meek  sufferer  stretched 
upon  it,  but  with  a  halo  round  his  head,  and 
above  him,  spanning  the  arch,  a,  rainbow 
formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  pure  white 
light  which  streams  from  him  who  dwelleth 
in  hght  that  is  inaccessible  to  mortal  eyes  and 
full  of  glory.  On  each  side  of  this  extended 
gallery  are  symbolic  figures,  and  these  grow 
ont  of  each  other,  and  carry  on  a  continued 
history  from  the  past  iuto  the  future  on- 
ward into  eternity.  The  great  limners  of 
the  world  are  busily  employed  in  drawing 
the  pictures  in  this  palace  of  the  great  King. 
I  am  to  engage  yon  for  a  little  while  in  look- 
ing at  them  and  reading  tho  inseriptioos, 

I.  Those  on  the  BeligioM  Siite,— They  have 
been  written  "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
parts"  by  holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.     The  first  inscription  that 
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ereatutes  to   develop  by  tbc  powers  ■ 
which  he  has  endowed  tbem. 

Another  vision  joins  on,  and  TL'e  bavo  not 
Elohim,  bat  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  lawgiver, 
the  oovenant-maker ;  and  we  have  exhibited 
to  us  the  relation  in  wMoh  man  stands  to 
bim.  Man  la  represented  as  fonned  out  of 
the  dnst  of  the  ground,  but  with  a  divine 
breath  breathed  into  bim ;  he  is  put  under 
luw,  with  a  promise  of  life  and  a  tbieatentng 
of  death.  We  now  come  to  the  most  myste- 
rious of  all  the  records.  A  tempter,  indi- 
cating an  earlier  fall,  suddenly  intrudes,  and 
he  uses  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  lower 
passions  as  his  instruments;  and  henceforth 
man  exhibits  devilish  propensities  of  pride 
and  rebellion,  on  the  one  liaad,  and  animal 
propensities  of  appetite  and  Inst  ou  the  oth- 
er; and  there  is  sin  propagating  itself,  ac1> 
ual  sin  developing  from  original  sin  as  a 
seed,  and  man  driven  into  a  world  where  are 
thorns  and  thistles;  and  the  multiplication 
of  the  race  is  with  sorrow,  and  man  has  to 
earn  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  face, 
and  his  body  has  to  return  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  waa  taken. 

There  now  appears  a  figure  with  an  in- 
scription containing  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  in  epitome.  You  see  a  Being  pos- 
sessed evidently  of  superhuman  power,  but 
with  a  truly  human  nature,  having  his  heel 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  on  ■whose  head  he  sets 
luB  foot  and  crushes  it  forever.  The  attached 
writing  is, "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
sbalt  bmise  his  heeL"  Henceforth  there  are 
two  seeds,  and  each  develops  after  its  kind, 
and  they  contend  and  must  contend  tUl  the 
good  gains  the  victory.  A  seed — not  seeds, 
asof  many,  but  seed,  as  of  one — is  developed 
ftom  the  woman,  but  by  a  heavenly  power, 
theHolyGhoet,whobroughtformoHt  of  the 
formless  at  creation ;  and  this  personage  is 
represented  as  suffering,  as  having  his  heel 
bruised,  and  in  his  suffering  destroying  the 
power  of  evil.  Henceforth  our  world  is  a 
scene  of  contest.  Man  is  warring  with  the 
unwOling  soil,  with  privation,  disappoint- 
ment, loss,  disease,  and  death;  one  man  con- 
tending with  another  because  of  conflicting 
interests  and  passions;  one  race  and  nation 
fightiug  witli  another;  and  a  large  portion 
of  human  history  is  a  history  of  war.  To 
I'estrain  excessive  wickedness  the  earth  is 
visited  with  a  flood — as  geologists  tell  ub  it 
had  often  been  before — but  animal  pairs  are 
preserved  to  continue  the  races,  and  the  rain- 
bow is  made  to  give  assurance  to  the  terri- 
fied fathers  that  waters  will  no  more  cover 
«he  earth.  The  purpose  of  God  is  fulfilled 
in  the  scattering  of  men ;  but  the  people, 
wherever  they  go,  propagate  the  evil,  and 
change  the  Incorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  Uke  to  eormptible  man,  and  "  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  crcppiiig  tilings." 


To  preserve  a  seed  who  may  know  the  truth, 
a  special  man  and  a  special  seed  is  set  apart. 
Out  of  this  seed  comes  the  father  both  of 
history  and  poetry,  who,  in  language  of  un- 
surpassed simplicity  and  grandeur,  has  de- 
scribed creation,  and  written  the  inflexible 
law  in  the  granite  of  Sinai,  and,  himself  a 
jirophef,  spoken  of  a  greater  Prophet  to  come. 
Their  greatest  poet,  himself  a  great  warrior, 
portrays  the  contest  between  the  good  and 
the  evil  going  on  in  the  world  in  warlike 
imagery ;  and,  feeling  that  he  himself  is  not 
the  man  1o  build  the  spiritual  temple,  be- 
cause his  hands  have  been  imbrued  in  blood, 
points  ever  to  a  King  who  "in  his  majesty 
rides  prosperously  because  of  truth,  meek- 
ness, and  righteousness."  There  follows  a 
succession  of  prophets,  each  with  his  vision 
and  bis  parable ;  and  the  grandest  of  them, 
whose  Bcntonces  flow  like  a  river  descending 
from  the  heights  of  heaven  to  water  the 
plains  of  earth,  speaks  of  him  as  wounded, 
bruised,  dying,  and  in  the  grave,  bnt  seeing 
the  fruit  of  tlie  travail  of  his  soul,  and  ex- 
tending his  dominion  till  it  covers  the  whole 
earth  as  the  wafers  do  the  channel  of  the 
sea,  Contemporaneons  with  these  we  have 
typical  personages  —  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings — with  their  faces  shining  with  light 
as  they  look  forward  to  One  suspended 
on  the  cross,  and  beyond  to  the  throne  of 
God.  In  the  middle  of  the  ages  that  great 
person  appears,  passing  through  suffering  to 
conc[uest,  fighting  with  sin  and  subduing  it, 
connecting  hejiven  and  earth  as  by  a  ladder, 
and  as  a  rainbow  spanning  the  world. 

Beyond  the  central  figure  a  new  life  ap- 
pears. God  comes  forth  as  creator  the  first 
time  since  he  rested  after  creating  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth.  Just  as  in  the  prehis- 
toric ages  there  had  appeared  a  plant  life, 
and  an  animal  life,  and  an  intellectual  life, 
and  a  moral  life,  so  now  we  have  a  spirit- 
ual life — it  is  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
Those  who  have  sat  for  ages  in  darkness  now 
sec  a  great  light.  A  new  people  come  forth, 
not  dwelling  in  a  separate  locality,  bnt  scat- 
tered among  all  people,  like  salt  to  preser\'e, 
like  seed  to  propagate  the  life  all  over  tlio 
world.  With  that  spiritual  life  come  oth- 
er forms  of  good,  snch  as  art,  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  widening  comforts,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect,  and  the  refining  of 
the  feelings.  But  the  soil  has  still  to  he 
plowed  and  harrowed  in  order  to  yield  seed 
and  fruit ;  the  spiritual  forces  have  to  meet 
and  overcome  ohstaelea;  and  every  good 
cause  before  it  succeeds  has  to  produce  a 
martyr,  out  of  whose  ashes  a  new  life  pro- 
ceeds. Not  only  so,  but  there  is  a  contest  in 
every  heart;  "the  flesh  Insteth  against  the 
spiiit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesli,  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other." 
The  cause  moves  on,  as  the  light  comes  from 
the  sun  in  vibrations,  as  the  tides  come  up 
upon  the  laud — advancing  and  receding ;  but 
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on  the  ivliole  advaucing.  In  the  last  ejm- 
liolic  liook  we  hear  a  succession  of  trumpets 
Bounding  to  call  men  to  the  battle,  and  see 
■vials  poured  out  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  evil 
and  purify  the  atniosphete.  Many  pass  to 
aud  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased ;  agen- 
cies for  good  are  multiplied,  and  the  kiug- 
dom  extends  tiU  it  spreads  over  the  'whole 
earth,  which  baa  rest  for  a  thousand  years — 
we  may  snppoae  a  day  for  a  year.  Beyond 
this  the  vision  becomes  dim  &om  the  dis- 
tance, but  we  see  the  old  adversary  loosed 
for  a  iittle  while,  and  the  earth  burned  with 
flre,  and  the  dazzling  bright  throne  of  judg- 
ment set  np,  aud  the  God-man  upon  it,  and 
every  cue  giving  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  Lave  been 
good  or  whether  they  have  been  evil ;  and 
then  a  separation — these  descending  by  their 
own  weight  into  their  own  place  of  black- 
ness, and  those  carried  up  to  heaven  by  their 
attraction  to  God,  where  they  join  in  the 
song, "  Salvation  to  our  God  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb." 

n.  The  Sdeniifie  Side.— Here,  as  on  the 
"tlicr  side,  we  have  a  body  of  men  busily 
I'liiployed  in  drawing  figures  aud  carving 
inscriptions,  all  to  throw  light  on  the  past 
and  present  of  onr  world.  They  are  left  to 
tlieir  native  powers,  and  have  to  work  by 
observation ;  they  are  not  kept  ftom  error 
by  any  special  guidance,  ond  much  that  they 
write  is  laid  in  colors  which  fade,  or  in  false 
colors,  which  require  to  be  blotted  out  by 
tliose  who  come  after.  Still  much  remains, 
and  shall  remain  forever,  chiseled  in  the  rock 
and  never  to  be  effaced,  and  this  is  growing 
aud  accumulating. 

We  have,  first,  lawgivers,  who. finding  that 
men  are  prone  to  evil,  have  proclaimed  laws 
more  or  less  perfect  to  secure  obedience. 
Then  there  are  nioralists,  tiom  Socrates 
downward,  inscribing  on  that  wall  what 
they  have  found  written  on  their  hearts,  and 
which  they  regard,  if  only  they  read  it 
aright,  as  a  transcript  of  the  holy  nature  and 
the  supreme  wiU  of  God.  Alongside  of  them 
you  may  notice  Uie  broad-browod  jiliiloDO- 
pherB,ftom  Flato  and  Aristotle  onward,  spec- 
ulating on  fate  and  chance,  and  the  relation 
of  the  universe  to  God,  and  demonstrating 
that  man's  sonl  has  a  conscious  unity  and 
personality  of  which  it  can  iu'vi-r  1mi  de- 
prived. The  nest  group  consists  .>!'  liinloi'!- 
ans,  who  have  given  us  lively  nari'ativea 
of  the  great  deeds  of  onr  world,  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  men  have  made  for  kindred  and 
for  country,  hut  who  have  also  to  record 
enormous  crimes,  political  fends,  aud  wars 
which  have  deluged  the  earth  with  blood. 
Nest  and  more  influential  are  those  who  ex- 
press popular  feehng,  and  have  told  what 
this  world  of  men  aud  women  is,  and  have 
enshrined  their  thoughts  in  verse,  that  they 
may  be  caught  more  easily  aiiff  remembered 
longer.     Let  us  notice  the  topics  of  which 


they  treat.  The  oldest  of  lliem,  never  sui- 
passed  for  natural  strength,  has  sung  of  thi- 
wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  evil  thus  wrought. 
Another,  full  of  grace,  has  sung  of  arms,  atnj 
of  a  hero  fleeing  from  a  burning  city,  aii'i 
crossing  a  stormy  sea  to  fouud  an  empivi , 
In  a  later  age  we  see  one,  who,  thougli 
blind,  has  seen  further  than  other  men,  anil 
has  painted  demoniacal  pride.  Paradise  Loh! 
and  Paradise  Kegained.  Another  hand  hiir- 
taken  the  lyre,  and,  with  old  Horace  an<i 
modem  songsters  and  satirists,  has  delinea- 
ted the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  the  hopes  and 
disappointments,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
aspirations  and  foibles,  which  agitate  men's 
bosoms.  A  third  class,  led  by  our  high- 
hrowed  dramatist,  have  exhibited  on  a  stage 
what  they  believe  to  he  the  swaying  motiv^js 
of  rich  aud  poor,  and  have  let  us  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  working  of  ambition,  passion, 
jealousy,  pride,  vanity,  envy,  revenge,  ca- 
price, fear,  despair.  The  poet  of  the  com- 
mon people,  in  describing  their  joys,  often 
sensual  and  mad,  comes  to  the  couclnsiou 
that  "  man  is  made  to  mourn."  Eomancers 
in  these  late  years  are  taking  up  the  same 
work,  and  are  spinning  tales  which  exhibit 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  onr  nature — 
yearning  affections,  blighted  hopes,  cruel  be- 
trayals— illastrated  by  seduction  and  mur- 
der. AH  of  these  artists  describe  this  earOi 
as  a  strangely  mixed  scene,  with  hUls  and 
hollows,  with  lakes  sleeping  in  visible  re- 
pose or  rent  by  storms,  with  peaeeflil  valleys 
and  terrible  gullies,  with  streams  flowing 
gently  and  then  pouring  over  fearful  cata- 
racts, with  an  ocean  now  inviting  us  to  re- 
pose on  its  bosom,  and  anon  tossing  off  men 
and  vessels  like  seaweed. 

But  let  us  specially  loot  at  the  grand 
truths  inscribed  by  the  espounders  of  sci- 
ence, as  you  see  them  there  with  their  in- 
struments for  weighing  and  measuring,  and 
their  laborious  calculations.  On  the  relig- 
ions side  every  thing  was  ascrll>ed  to  God, 
proceeding  orderly :  "  Thou  hast  established 
the  earth  and  it  abideth.  They  coiitiimi 
this  day  according  to  thine  ordinaiiei'K ;  fin- 
all  ore  thy  servants."  A  somewhat  difl'ereui 
but  not  inconsistent  view  is  given  of  the 
same  objects  on  the  scientific  side,  where 
everything  is  ascribed  to  what  is  called  Law, 
which,  however,  when  properly  understood, 
ini]  ilics  a  lawgiver.  So  these  men,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously,  are  unfolding  to  our 
liew  the  plan  of  the  great  Creator.  On  this 
side  of  the  hall  of  science  you  see  inscril>ed, 
first,  mathematical  figures,  such  as  squares, 
triangles,  c  ircles,  spirals,  and  other  sections  of 
the  coue,  and  it  turns  out  that  these  regulate 
the  forms  aud  movements  of  objects  in  the 
lioavens  and  in  the  earth,  and  ore  made  to  do 
so  by  a  God  who,  as  Plato  says,  geomelxizes. 
Then  you  sea  science  investigating  inani- 
mate nature,  and  showing  that  all  the  phys- 
ical forces  arc  modifications  of  one  and  the 
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Bamo  force.  Now  it  is  seeking  io  (liscover 
the  order  and  progression  of  animated  be- 
ings, of  plants  and  animals.  It  has  shown 
that  there  are  geological  epochs:  first  an 
azoic  period;  then  plants,  marine  and  ter- 
restrial ;  then  the  lower  creatures  with  ani- 
mal life ;  then  fishes,  fowls,  reptiles,  quad- 
rnpeds;  and,  finally,  man. 

In  looking  at  these  phenomena,  men  dis- 
cover every  where  development  or  evolution. 
It  appears  in  inanimate  nature — in  snns, 
planets,  and  moons  heing  evolved  out  of  an 
original  matter,  in  a  way  which  implies  that 
the  earth  is  older  than  the  sun,  and  must 
have  existed  for  ages,  and  had  light  shiuing 
npon  it  before  the  sun  took  his  solid  form. 
It  is  a  characf«ristio  of  organized  beings  to 
produce  others  after  their  kind.  Those  who 
view  development  in  the  proper  light  see  in 
it  only  a  form  or  manifestation  of  law.  Grav- 
itation is  a  law  of  contemporaneous  nature 
extending  over  all  bodies  simultaneously — 
over  sun,  moon,  and  stars  the  most  remote. 
Development  is  a  law  of  successive  nature, 
and  secures  a  connection  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  I  may  add  the  future, 
securing  a  unity,  and  it  may  be  a  progres- 
sion, tinia  age  to  age.  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
hibition of  order  running  through  successive 
nges,  as  the  other  is  of  order  running  through 
coexisting  objects. 

But  at  this  point  difficulties  and  disputes 
arise.  Is  development  so  restricted  that  the 
plant  aud  animal  produces  an  offspriug  only 
after  its  kind :  the  lichen  producing  only 
(be  lichen,  and  the  lily  only  the  lily,  and  the 
oak  only  the  oak,  and  the  worm  only  the 
worm,  and  the  bee  only  the  bee,  and  the 
liorae  only  the  horse.  Or  may  not  develop- 
iTiont  he  so  extended  ns  to  imply,  in  new  cir- 
cumstances and  under  new  conditions,  a 
modification  of  kinds,  that  is,  new  species, 
and  an  advance  from  age  tn  age  from  lower 
to  higher  forms.  Some  maintain  that  there 
is  no  power  in  nature  to  change  species,  and 
that  when  a  new  species  appears  it  mast  he 
by  an  immediate  fiat  of  God  acting  inde- 
pendently of  all  natural  agents.  Others  hold 
that  there  may  be  powers  in  nature — relig- 
ious men  say  conferred  by  God — which  grad- 
ually raise  species  into  higher  forms  by  ag- 
gregation and  selection.  I  am  not  sure  that 
religion  has  any  interest  in  holding  abso- 
lutely by  the  one  side  or  other  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  it  is  for  scientific  men  to  settle. 
I  am  not  sure  that  religion  is  entitled  to  in- 
sist that  every  species  of  insect  has  been 
created  by  a  special  fiat  of  God,  with  no  sec- 
ondary agent  employed. 

But  in  prosecuting  these  investiigatious 
science  comes  to  walls  of  adamant,  which 
will  not  £ill  down  at  its  command,  and 
which,  if  it  tries  to  break  through,  will  only 
prostrate  it,  and  cause  it  to  exhibit  it«  weak- 
ness before  the  world.  (1)  It  can  not  de- 
velop without  a  matter  to  develop  from,  aud 


it  can  not  tell  where  this  original  matter 
came  from.  This  matter  must  have  proper- 
ties; what  arc  these  properties!  and  whence! 
The  impression  left  by  the  statement  of 
some  is  that,  if  we  only  had  this  original 
matter,  every  thing  else  could  he  account- 
ed for  hy  evolution.  But  (3)  we  can  not, 
apart  fcom  a  designing  mind,  account  for 
that  combination,  that  organization  of  agen- 
cies—  mechanic^,  electrical,  chemical,  vi- 
tal —  which  produces  development.  (3)  It 
can  not  say  how  animal  sensation  or  feeling 
came  in.  (4)  It  can  not  tell  when  or  how 
instinct  come  in,  how  or  when  intelligence 
appeared,  aud  ofTectJon  and  pity  and  love, 
and  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil.  (5) 
In  particular,  it  can  not  render  any  account 
of  the  production  of  man's  higher  endow- 
ments, his  powers  of  abstracting,  generaliz- 
ing, and  reasoning,  from  the  individual  ob- 
jects presented  to  him,  of  discovering  neces- 
sary truth,  and  the  obligation  of  virtue. 
Science  has  not  found  these  in  the  star-dust, 
nor  were  they  in  the  ascidian,  the  fisli,  the 
monkey;  how,  then, did  man  get  them,  or, 
rather,  whence  came  man  as  possessed  of 
them.  Science,  at  all  these  places,  comes  to 
chasms  which  it  can  not  fill  up.  It  has  no 
facts  whatever  to  support  its  tlieories,  and 
is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  none ; 
and  as  to  the  hypotheses  which  It  calls  in, 
they  do  not  even  seem  to  explain  the  essen- 
tial facts,  the  appearance  of  new  powers  or 
agencies  not  known  to  be  at  work  before. 

But  meanwhUe,  and  as  it  is  poring  into 
these  things,  it  is  obliged  to  look  at  a  set  of 
phenomena  nnknowu  to  or  overlooked  by 
the  older  physicists  and  naturalists;  has, 
OS  it  looks  to  animated  beings,  come  in  view 
of  a  confiict  of  which  it  can  give  no  account, 
and  of  a  manifest  evil.  It  sjwaks  of  worlds 
coming  out  of  star-dnst,  of  worlds  shattered 
into  fragments,  and  tlkeir  materials  scattered 
into  space ;  and  in  regard  to  our  earth,  of 
upheavals,  of  sinkings  of  land,  and  the  sub- 
mergence ofoll  living  beings  on  it;  of  floods, 
of  denudations,  of  volcanoes,  of  icebergs,  and 
long  periods  of  shivering  cold.  All  these 
might  not  be  evils,  but  then  it  speaks  of  what 
is  and  mnst  be  an  evU — of  the  existence  of 
pain.  When  living  beings  appear,  it  con  not 
tell  how,  it  is  obhged  to  speak  of  a  struggle 
for  existence,  the  stronger  devouring  the 
weaker,  and  innumerable  diseases  preying  ou 
the  animal  frame,  of  individuals  dying,  and 
races  perishing  from  want  of  sustenance  or 
amid  overwhelming  convulsions.  ■VVhenman 
appears,  it  can  not  t«U  how,  hut  on  a  scene 
evidently  prepared  for  him,  he  carries  the 
seeds  of  disease  in  his  very  person,  and  he 
has  to  suffer  pain  of  body  and  torture  of 
mind.  Around  him  are  storms  to  destroy 
and  disappointments  crossing  his  path,  and 
within  are  selfishness  and  craving  lusts  and 
rspiuings  and  passions,  which  war  against 
each  other,  aud  war  against  the  soul. 
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True,  there  are  iu  all  tliese  olijects  law 
and  order  auil  beneficence,  obvious  aud  press- 
iug  itself  on  tlie  notice.  Forces,  blind  in 
tbenisolves,  are  maile  1);  their  combiuation 
to  prodoce  tbe  moat  perfect  tnatheniatical 
figures.  Beauty  appears  every  where — iu 
sky  and  earth,  in  planet  and  plant.  Every 
organ  of  the  auimat  frame  is  good  in  itself, 
and  liable  to  accomplish  its  evident  par- 
pose.  There  is  ordet  Iu  star  aud  sua  and 
earth,  hut  order  coming  out  of  disorder.  It 
is  beauty  in  flower,  in  young  man  aud  maid- 
en coming  out  of  dust  and  teturniug  to  dust ; 
we  see  it  iu  that  foliage,  so  lioantlful  even 
when  it  is  fading ;  does  not  the  fathei  feel 
it  when  he  commits  tbe  body  of  his  sou  to 
the  grave,  "dust  to  duat,  ashes  to  aslies." 
Mau  has  high  aspiratious,  bnt  it  is  only  tu 
feel  how  far  he  fulls  beneath  them,  All  tliese 
are  facts  —  quite  as  much  so  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  planets  iu  elliptic  orbits,  as 
the  laws  of  development  in  the  vegetable 
and  auimal  kingdoms.  The  proudest  think- 
ers, as  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
these  iacta,  ate  obliged  to  ockuowludge  that 
tliey  can  not  discover  a  final  cause  iu  many 
of  the  most  commou  ageuts  of  nature ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  derangement  to  wliicli 
every  organ  of  tbe  frame  is  liable,  and  in  the 
parasites  which  dwell  in  and  feed  on  tlie 
bodies  of  all  onr  noblest  animals.  Tbe  mi- 
croscope sliows  na  how  exquisitely  they  are 
formed,  hut  all  to  inflict  the  more  escrucia- 
ting  pain.  We  may  apologize  for  some  of 
these  things,  hut  we  can  not  explain  them — 
for  instance,  the  existence  of  incurable  sor- 
row and  madneaa.  Physiologists  know  that 
file  organs  of  the  hody — the  eye,  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  brain — might  have  beensocon- 
atrncted  as  uot  to  be  liable  to  disease  and 
pain,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  uot  by  ac- 
cident, but  by  their  very  uature  and  atrnct- 
nre.  Combined  science,  as  it  looks  into  tbe 
futnre,  is  obliged  to  tell  ns  that  the  world 
:iud  all  that  is  therein  shall  first  have  it^ 
lioat  exhausted,  and  then,  in  the  disintogra- 
iLon,  shall  be  burned  witli  flre ;  and  what  the 
new  order  of  things  to  issue  out  of  this  ele- 
mental flre  it  can  not  tell. 

Now  this  is,  in  fact,  the  sum  of  what  aei- 
rnce  has  been  able  to  say  abont  onr  world: 
Onr  cosmos  rises  out  of  dust,  is  formed  into 
lieautiful  shapes  by  warring  powers,  be- 
I  omea  order  and  progressive  order,  and  ends 
iu  dissolving  heat.  Onr  earth  comes  out  of 
■■I  clond  aud  ends  in  a  conflagration.  The 
highest  being,  as  he  enters  it,  makes  known 
his  pieeeuce  by  a  cry,  and  ends  his  mareh 
through  it  in  the  grave.  Surely  in  all  this, 
while  tliore  is  much  iu  tbe  evident  order  and 
beneflc^noe  to  elevate,  there  is  not  a  little 
to  awe  and  to  bnmble  ns.  The  profoundest 
thinkers  feel  that  they  have  come  hero  to 
an  unknown  xHtwerlieliind  and  beneath 
nil,  and  are  impelled  under  a  choking  feel- 
ing to  cry  out,  like  the  dying  Goethe,  for 


light,  and  for  windows  to  be  opened  to  let 

Meanwhile  that  other  aud  higher  law,  the 
moral  law — the  law  written  on  the  heart- 
has  something  very  important  to  utter,  and  it 
pronounces  it  in  the  name  of  God,  the  law- 
giver. It  aCQrms  of  itself  that  it  is  unbend- 
ing as  stflue,  and  yet  Jluds  that  man  has 
broken  it.  It  points  emph.itically  to  a  judg- 
ment to  come  —  it  can  not  say  where  or 
wheu,  but  certain  to  come  —  as  certain  as 
that  there  is  a  law,  an  eternal  law,  and  a 
God  to  guard  it.  Tbe  scene  closes  with  each 
one  placed  before  tliat  bar  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  deeds  done  iu  the  body,  whether 
they  have  been  good,  or  whether  they  have 
been  evil;  and  there  it  leaves  him,  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflagration  of  worlds,  with 
undying  matter  taking  new  sliapes,  and  a 
sonl — certainly  as  undying  as  that  matter — 
ready  to  bo  cousigued  to  its  own  place  of 
light  or  of  darkness. 

III.  Having  taken  a  cursory  glance  at  each 
of  the  sides  of  this  rook-cut  gallery,  let  us 
now  look  back  upon  the  two.  We  see  in  a 
general  way  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  them.  Iu  both  we  have  moral  law 
set  forth— in  llie  one  by  tbe  conscience,  in 
the  other  by  the  commands  and  prohibitions 
in  Eden,  by  the  tables  of  stone  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  by  the  Sermou  on  the  Mount  iu 
the  New  Testament.  But  there  is  this  im- 
portant difference :  the  one  tells  ns  that  the 
law  has  been  broken,  and  in  proof  points  to 
the  wickedness  in  the  world,  and  the  guilty 
remorse  which  agitates  men's  bosoms,  but 
reveals  no  way  by  whieb  the  siu  can  be  for- 
given ;  whereos  the  other,  while  it  declares 
that  sin  has  been  committed,  clearly  mokes 
known  a  way  by  which  the  sinner  may  be 
reconciled  to  God.  Both  reveal  order  iu  the 
world:  the  one  as  appointed  by  C!od;  the  other 
as  discovered  by  man.  In  both  we  have  pro- 
gression in  the  divine  workmanship,  and  tbe 
order,  as  Dr.  Guyot  has  shown,  is  very  murh 
the  same.  The  Bible  says  that  after  m.'in 
was  made  God  rested  fl'om  creation,  and  I)i-. 
Dana  assures  us  that  since  man  appeared  g'- 
ology  does  not  disclose  a  single  new  specir.s 
of  plant  or  animal.  It  is  surely  a  cnrions  cir- 
cumstance that  this  picture  of  the  formation 
of  our  earth  was  drawn  upward  of  three 
thousand  years  before  geology  started,  and 
has  continued  nuchanged  amid  the  eliiflings 
of  science.  Tbe  inspired  record  tells  us,  what 
anthropology  confirms,  that  man  has  a  two- 
fold nature — a  body  formed  ont  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  a  spirit  after  tbe  imago 
of  God  breathed  into  him.  Nor  is  there  any 
contradiction  as  to  chronology.  For,  first, 
geology  has  no  clock  to  tell  ns  the  time^ 
what  it  reveals  is  not  absolute,  but  relative. 
It  tells  US  that  a  certain  epoch  must  have 
been  before  another  epoch ;  but  its  deduc- 
tions are  very  uncertain  as  to  how  far  back 
any  one  epoch — sny  the  glacial  epoch — car- 
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ries  us.  These  uncertaintios  have  heen  in- 
creased by  the  discoveries  lately  made  hy 
Dr.  Wyville  Tliomsou  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  of 
creatures  now  living  in  the  deep  seas  which 
geolc^ts,  if  thej  had  found  them  as  fossils, 
■would  at  once  have  ascribed  to  a  much  ear- 
lier exwch.  And  as  to  Scripture,  it  contains 
no  inspired  chronology  of  eaily  history: 
what  passes  as  snch  is  drawn  ont  of  Bible 
genealogies  by  fallible  men,  and  drawn  out 
of  imperfect  data,  for  Jewish  scholars  tell 
uH  that  these  genealogies  were  never  wnder- 
stood  as  being  complete ;  and  the  geueah 
gies,  when  snmmed  np,  give  na  in  the  He- 
brew text,  1656  years  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood,  whereas  the  Septuagiut  gives 
us  2262  years,  and  the  Samaritan  text  only 
1307  years. 

At  this  stage  the  Scriptural  record  opens 
a  new  and  strange  phenomenon  to  appear  i 
the  universe  of  God;  it  furnishes  a  gUtupi 
of  an  early  rebellion ;  for  one  comes  on  tl 
scene  to  tempt  the  first  human  pair.  At  the 
corresponding  period  science  give 
tions  of  a  struggle  in  which  we  see  warring 
elements,  and  a  gradual  evolution  of  planets 
and  satellites,  the  sun  consolidated  into  a 
centre,  and  capable  of  being  seen  fi-oni  thf 
earth ;  and  when  living  beings  appear— sci- 
ence can  not  tell  how — we  find  animals  de- 
vouring one  another:  the  strong,  with  tiieir 
terrible  fangs  and  jaws,  pre  vailing;  the  weak 
disappearing  through  disease  and  death,  ac- 
companied with,  brute  passion  and  pain. 
History  and  biography  come  in  to  tell  ns 
how  ranch  of  human  activity  has  been  spent 
in  feuds  among  iudividnal  families  and  na- 
tions. Poetry  and,  at  a  later  date,  romance 
tjike  up  the  theme,  and  they  delineate  the 
hopes  and  feaw  and  passions  of  our  nature, 
and  our  bosoms  beat  responsive  to  their  de- 
scriptions. We  feel  that  the  Scriptures 
speak  profoundly  and  truly  when  they  say : 
"  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature 
(or  creation)  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  SODS  of  God.  For  the  creature  was 
madesubjecttovanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same 
in  hope.  Because  the  creature  itself  also 
shall  be  delivered  &om  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  for  we  know  that  the  whole 
creation  (creatiire)  groaneth  in  pain  togeth- 
ec  until  now"<Eom.viii.,  19-22).  Tlie  same 
apostle  describes  the  internal  stanggle  (Eom. 
vii.,  14-20):  "To  will  is  present  with  me; 
but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I 
find  not." 

Our  world  is  not  what  some  describe  it. 
It  is  not  what  the  rationalist  would  have  it 
— a  peaceful  landscape,  with  nothing  but  or- 
der and  beauty.  It  forces  upon  our  ol)serva- 
tion  scenes  which  the  exponnders  of  natural 
theology  —  and  your  Unitarians,  who,  dis- 
carding inspiration,  would  fall  back  on  nat- 
ural religion — are  unwilling  to  look  at ;  and 


the  opponents  of  religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed, are  right  when  they  say  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  discover  final  cause 
in  every  thing  — in  the  liability  of  every 
member  of  the  body  to  disease,  in  pain  often 
amounting  to  anguish,  in  sorrow  which  re- 
fuses to  be  comforted,  in  despair  issuing  in 
suicide.  The  last  of  the  great  series  of  Ger- 
man speculators,  which  began  with  Leibnita 
and  was  continued  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  ter- 
minated with  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann, 
who  have  dwelt  on  the  natural  evils  of  terri- 
ble power  and  prevalence  found  every  whei* 
in  the  world ;  and  the  speculative  philosophy 
which  hegau.with  optimism  has  ended  with 
pessimism,  audaciously  avowed  and  gaining 
not  a  few  followers.  The  great  living  spec- 
ulator of  England,  belonging  to  a  very  differ- 
ent school — to  that  of  observation — main- 
tains that  this  world  gives  evidence  of  noth- 
ing beyond  itself;  except  a  great  unknown 
out  of  which  all  things  have  come.  Nor 
is  our  world  what  the  seutimentalist  dreamH 
of,  all  sunshine  and  hope — all  gratification 
and  gayety.  We  live  in  a  worid  where  "  day 
and  night  alternate ;"  where  the  evening 
and  the  morning  constitute  thefirst  day,  and 
the  second  day,  and  so  on ;  where  every  man 
goes  accompanied  with  his  shadow,  which 
he  can  not  leave  behind  nor  overleap ;  and 
every  one,  sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  tastu 
of  bereavements,  ingratitude,  ill  usage,  and 
carries  within  him  a  fire  of  fear,  lust,  and 
envy,  ready  to  burst  into  a  oonfli^atiou  am! 
bum  up  the  soul,  as  fire  is  to  bum  up  ouv 
world.  Look  now  at  this  picture  and  now 
at  that,  and  say  whether  they  do  not  answer 
as  face  answereth  to  face  iu  a  glass,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  only  as  one  twin  hroth- 
'  differeth  from  another. 
All  that  science  has  demonstrated,  all  that 
theism  has  argued,  of  the  order,  of  the  final 
mse  and  benevolent  purpose  in  the  world 
true,  and  can  not  be  set  aside.  Every  nat- 
ural law — mechanical,  chemical,  and  vital — 
is  good.  Every  organ  of  the  iwdy,  when  ftec 
from  disease,  is  good.  There  is  certainly  the 
most  exquisite  adaptation  in  the  eye,  how- 
ever we  may  accouut  for  its  formation,  and 
for  the  numerous  diseases  which  seize  upon 
it.  Agassiz  has  shown,  by  an  induction  of 
facts  reacliing  over  the  whole  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  tliere  is  plan  iii  the 
succession  of  organic  life.  "It  has  the  cor- 
respondence of  connected  plan.  It  is  just 
that  kind  of  resemblance  in  the  parts — so 
much  and  no  more — as  always  oliaracterizes 
inteUeotual  work  proceeding  from  the  same 
■ce.  It  has  thiit  fi'eedom  of  manifesta^ 
,  that  independence,  which  characterizes 
work  of  mind,  as  compared  with  the 
work  of  law.  Sometimes  in  looking  at  the 
epos  of  organic  life  in  its  totality,  carried 
on  with  such  care  and  variety,  and  even 
playfulness  of  expression,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  great  conception  of  the  poet  oi 
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wliere  the  undertone  of  the  fandamental 
liarmuny  is  he.inl  beneiitli  all  the  diversity 
of  rhythm  or  son},'."  All  this  ia  true.ljnt  all 
this  is  not  all  the  truth.  What  the  older 
scientiilo  men  did  not  see — ■what  Newton  did 
not  see,  as  he  looked  to  the  perfect  order  of 
the  heavens— wb at  Cuvier  did  not  see,  when 
lie  dwelt  so  fondly  on  the  teleology  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  animal  structure — what 
I'aley  did  not  see,  ■when  he  pointed  out  the 
ileBign  in  every  tM»ne,  in  every  joint  and 
muscle — what  Chalmers  did  not  see,  when 
ill  bis  astronomical  discourses  he  sought  to 
i  oconcile  the  perfection  of  the  heavens  with 
the  need  of  God's  providing  a  Saviour  for 
men— has  been  forced  on  onr  notice,  as  iiat- 
m-alists  have  been  eeaichingin1«  animal  life, 
■.vith  it«  struggles  and  its  sufferings.  There 
IS  Older  in  our  ■world,  hnt  it  is  order  suljor- 
lihiatiug  conflicting  powers.  There  is  good- 
ji,.sB— but  goodness  overcoming  e-vil.  There 
is  progression — but  progression  like  that  of 
tlm  ship  on  the  ocean,  amid  winds  and 
waves.  There  is  the  certainty  of  peace — ■ 
but  after  a,  hattle  and  a  victory.  There 
may  be  seen  every  where  an  overruling  pow. 
er  in  bringing  good  out  of  evO ;  so  that 
Schopenhauer,  in  noticing  the  evil,  has  no- 
ticed only  a  part,  and  this  only  a  snbordi- 
iiato  part  of  tlie  whole — and  this  to  he  ulti- 
mately swallowed  np. 

While  they  have  seen  the  phenomenon, 
these  men  have  not  known  what  to  make  of 
it.  It  is  useless  to  tell  the  younger  natural- 
ists that  there  is  no  truth  iu  the  doctrine  of 
development,  for  they  know  that  there  if 
trnth, which  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  denun. 
ciation.  Keligious  philosophers  might  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  showing  them 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  de- 
velopment ;  and  some  would  be  grateful  to 
any  who  would  help  them  to  keep  their  old 

fi^th  in  God  and  the  Bible  with  their 

fattli  in  science.  But  we  must  at  the  i 
time  point  out  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
doctrine,  aud  rebuke  those  unwise  because 
conceited  men  who,  when  they  have  made 
a  few  observations  iu  one  department  of 
physical  nature,  being  commonly  profound- 
ly ignorant  of  every  other — particularly  of 
mental  and  moral  science — imagine  that 
they  can  explain  every  thing  by  the  one  la 
of  evolution.  But  there  is  a  laige  and  ii 
portant  body  of  facts  which  these  hypoth- 
eses can  not  cover.  Development  implies 
an  original  matter  with  high  endowments. 
Whence  the  original  matter  I  It  is  acknowl- 
edged, by  its  most  eminent  expounder,  that 
evolution  can  not  account  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  life.  Greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  of  his  followers,  Darwin  is 
obliged  to  postulate  three  or  four  germs  of 
life  created  by  God.  To  explain  the  contin- 
uance of  life,  he  is  obliged  to  call  in  a  pan- 
genesis, or  universal  life,  which  is  just  a 
va"iic  pbroKc  for  that  iiicxplicalile  thing 


life,  and  life  is  just  a  mode  of  God's  action. 
Plants,  the  first  life  that  appeared,  have  no 
sensation.  How  did  sensation  come  in ! 
Whence  animal  instinct !  Whence  affection 
■the  affection  of  a  mother  for  her  oifspring, 
'  a  patriot  for  his  country,  of  a  Christian 
for  his  Saviour  T  Whence  intelligence  I 
Whence  discernment  of  duty  as  imperative  1 
It  is  felt  by  all  students  of  mental  science 
that  Darwin  ia  weak  when  he  seeks  to  ac- 
count for  theae  high  ideas  and  sentiments. 
Careful,  aa  being  so  trained,  in  noticing  the 
minutest  peculiarities  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  acquainted  as  he  has  made  himself  with 
the  appetites  aud  habits  of  animals,  he  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  man's 
higher  capacities  aud  noble  aspirations — of 
seeing  how  much  is  involved  in  conscions- 
ie8S,iu  personal  identity,  in  necessary  truth, 
n  unbending  rectitude;  he  explains  them 
inly  by  overlooking  their  essential  peculiar- 
ties.  It  is  allowed  that  geology  does  not 
how  an  unbroken  descent  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals from  the  higher ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
coming  to  breaks,  aud,  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  tie 
highly  organized  forms  appear  first, 
re  followed  by  a  degeneracy.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  historical  ages  we 

by  naturallaw— the  plant  becoming  animal, 
or  the  monkey  becoming  man.  That  matter 
should  of  itself  develop  into  thought  is  a 
position  which  neither  observation  nor  rea- 
son sanctions.  Science  gives  no  countenance 
to  it.  Common-sense  turns  away  from  it. 
Philosophy  declares  that  this  would  be  an 
effect  without  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  it. 
But  these  inquiries  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  a  remarkable  body  of  facts. 
The  known  effects  in  the  world — the  order, 
beauty,  and  beneficence— point  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  their  cause ;  and  this  not  an 
unknown  God,  as  Herbert  Spencer  maintains, 
but  a  known  God.  "  The  invisible  tilings  of 
God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  from  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head." But  in  the  very  midst  of  the  good 
there  is  evil :  the  good  is  shown  in  removing 
the  evil,  iu  relieving  suffering,  in  solacing 
sorrow,  and  conquering  sin.  Evil,  properly- 
speaking,  can  not  appear  till  there  are  ani- 
mated beings,  and  as  soon  as  sentient  hfe  ap- 
pears there  is  pain,  which  is  an  evil.  It  does 
look  as  if  in  the  midst  of  ai-rangemcnts  con- 
trived with  infinite  skill  there  ia  some  de- 
rangement. It  may  turn  ont  tha!^  the  Bible 
doctrine,  ao  mnch  ridiculed  in  the  present 
day,  of  there  being  a  Satan,  an  adversary,  op- 
posed to  God  andgood,has  adeep  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things,  even  aa  it  has  a  con- 
firmation in  onr  experience  without  and 
within  ua,  where  we  find  that  when  we  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  us.  The  old 
Persians  had  a  glimpse  of  the  trnth,  prob- 
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ably  derived  from  a  perverted  tradition, 
and  confiimed  by  felt  experience,  wlien  tliey 
placed  in  tbe  wniverse  a  power  opposed  tii 
God ;  bnt  tliey  misunderstood  tlie  tnitli  when 
they  made  that  power  coeval  and  coequal 
with  God;  and  tlie  old  Book,  which  some  are 
regarding  as  antiquated,  may  lie  telling  the 
exact  truth  whea  it  tells  us  that  sin  ia  a  re- 
bellion to  he  subdued,  and  in  the  end  ever- 
lastingly cast  out.  How  curious,  should  it 
turn  out  thnt  these  soiontifio  inquirers,  so 
laboriously  digging  in  the  earth,  have,  all 
unknown  to  themselves,  come  upon  the  miss- 
ing link  which  is  partially  to  reconcile  nat- 
ural andrevealed  religion.  Our  English  Ti- 
tan is  right  when  he  says  that  at  the  basis 
of  all  phenomena  we  come  to  something  un- 
known and  nnknowable.  He  wonid  erect 
an  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  and  Professor 
Huxley  ivonld  have  the  worship  paid  there 
to  be  chiefly  of  the  silent  sort.  Bnt  a  Jew, 
born  at  TaiBus,  no  mean  city  in  Greek  phi- 
losopliy,  and  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel— hut  suhdueii,  on  the  road  to  Damas- 
cus, by  a  greater  teaehei  than  any  in  Greece 
or  Jewry— told  the  men  of  Athens,  who  had 
erected  an  altar  to  tlie  unknown  God, "  Whom 
ye  iguorautly  worship,  him  I  declare  unto 
you."  It  docs  look  as  if  later  science  had 
come  in  view  of  the  darkness  brooding  on 
the  face  of  the  deep  witliout  knowing  of  the 
wind  of  the  Spirit  which  is  to  dispel  it,  aad 
divide  the  evil  from  the  good,  and  issue  in  a 
spiritual  creation,  of  which  the  first  or  nat- 
ural creation  was  but  a  type. 

We  do  not  as  yet  see  all  things  reconciled 
between  these  tn-o  sides— the  side  of  Script- 
ure and  the  side  of  science.  Bnt  we  see 
enough  to  satisfy  ns  that  the  two  correspond. 
It  is  the  same  world,  seen  under  dififerent  as- 
Itects.  We  see  in  both  the  most  skiOfnl  ar- 
rangement ;  we  are  told  in  hoth  of  some  de- 
rangement. Both  reveal  a  known  God;  both 
bring  us  to  an  unknown  source  of  evil.  Bnt 
with  tho  sameness  tiiere  is  a  dift'ercnce.    Tho  I 


relation  is  not  one  of  identity,  hut  of  corre- 
spondeneo ;  like  that  of  tho  earth  to  the  con- 
cave sky  by  Avhich  it  is  canopied;  like  that 
of  the  movement  of  the  dial  on  earth  to  that 
of  the  sun  in  heaven.  On  this  side  is  a  wail 
from  the  deepest  heart  of  the  sufferer ;  on 
that  side  there  is  consolation  fl^m  tbe  deep- 
est heart  of  a  comforter.  On  the  one  side  is 
a  cry  like  that  of  the  young  bird  when  it 
feels  that  it  has  wandered  from  its  dam ;  ou 
the  other,  a  call  like  that  of  the  mother  bird, 
as  you  may  hear  her  in  the  evening,  to  briiii; 
her  wandering  ones  under  her  wings,  luii 
may  notice  ou  that  side  abier,withacorji-i' 
laid  out  upon  it  of  a  ronth,the  only  sou  -i' 
his  mother,  and  she  a  widow;  on  that  otln^v 
side  the  same  picture,  but  with  one  toneljiu^ 
the  bier,  and  the  dead  arises  and  is  in  ili.' 
embraces  of  his  mother.  On  this  side  you 
a  sepulchre,  and  all  men  in  the  endctiti- 
signed  to  it,  and  none  coming  out  of  it ;  on 
the  other  side  you  see  the  great  stone  rolli'd 
away,  and  heitta  voice,  "He  is  not  here;  be 
is  risen."  The  grand  reconciliation  is  efi'ict- 
ed  by  that  central  figure  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ases,by  him  who  has  "made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  hy  him  to 
reconcile  all  things  nnto  lumself,by  him,  I 

y,  whether  they  be  things  ou  earth  or 

iiigs  in  heaven," 

We  have  been  able  to  take  only  a  very 
cursoTy  glance  at  the  inscriptions  on  the 
wall  of  this  temple.  It  is  the  aim  of  all 
learning,  sacred  and  secular,  to  enable  ns  to 
read  and  comprehend  them.  The  superscrip- 
tion over  the  central  figure  was  in  letters 
of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew,  that  tho 
people  of  oil  countries  may  read  it,  and 
that  we  may  proclaim  it  in  every  language. 
In  the  great  contest  going  ou  without  and 
within,  every  man  must  be  on  tlie  one  side 
)r  the  other;  let  us  see  that  we  bo  ou  tho 
■ight  side.  It  is  the  aimof  the  Eviiii^^'iOical 
AUiaiico  to  combine  the  poMiis  (m-  -cuod, 
ilir  to  overthrow  1'ii^  ;!(.„>  ■•  il-  vil. 
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PKIMITIVE  MAN  AND  REVELATION. 

Bv  J. W.  DAWSON,  LL.D., 

Priudpal  ot  Mcljili  College,  MontreaL 


TiIE  battle-ground  of  opposition  in  tho 
name  of  science  and  philosopby  to  the  Holy 
Kcripturee  is  ever  clianging,  but  in  modem 
liiuea  most  of  it,  lu  so  lor  as  science  is  cou- 
icTued,  bos  centred  on  tbe  early  bistory  of 
llie  eorth  and  man  as  contained  in  Genesis. 
One  portion  of  tliis  eoutroTcrsy  may  be  beld 
III  bo  disposed  of.  Tlie  geological  record  is 
Ml  mani&Btly  in  accordance  with  tbe  Mosaic 
liistory  of  cretitiou,  tiat  to  all  tbose  (nnfor- 
tiinat«ly  as  yet  too  few)  who  bave  an  ade- 
(jiiiite  knowledge  of  both  stories,  tlie  antici- 
|.;ition  of  onr  modem  knowledge  of  aati'on- 
nmy,  pbysiCB,  and  geology  iu  tlie  early  cbap- 
ii^i'H  of  Qeneais  is  so  marked  as  to  constitate 
II  positive  proof  of  inspiration.  Eeoent  dis- 
coveries and  hypotlieses  have  given  another 
tnrn  to  the  discussion,  and  have  directed  it 
to  ijneBtioiis  relating  to  primitive  man,  and 
the  oonnoction  of  tlie  modern  period  with 
jireviouB  geological  eras.  Man,  we  are  told, 
is  a  descendant  of  inferior  animals.  Bis 
jirimibivo  condition  was  one  of  half-bmtal 
barbarism.  His  rise  to  tbe  actual  position 
of  humanity  was  tliiough  conutloBS  ages  of 
progressive  development,  extending  over  pe- 
riods vastly  longer  than  those  of  sacred  his- 
tory. These  doctrines,  supported  by  much 
plansible  show  of  proof,  are  given  forth  hy 
popular  writers  as  ascertained  results  of  sci- 
entific research,  and  we  are  asked  to  accept 
a  new  Genesis,  shorn  of  all  the  higher  spir- 
itual features  of  that  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar, holding  forth  no  idea  of  imdividoal 
life  and  salvation, hut  only  a  dim  prospect  of 
some  elevation  of  tlie  race  as  the  result  of  an 
indefinite  struggle  for  existence  in  the  future. 

Many  good  men  are  naturally  anxious  as 
to  whereto  this  may  grow,  and  whether  we 
are  not  on  the  brink  of  a  decided  breach  be- 
tween tbe  Word  of  God  and  the  stndy  of  tbe 
earliest  human  remains.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  antiquity  and  de- 
scent of  man,  as  beld  by  the  more  extreme 
evolutionists,  have  attained  to  tlieir  maxi- 
mum degree  of  importance,  and  that  lience- 
forth  the  more  advanced  speculators  must 
retrace  their  steps  toward  the  old  beliefs, 
leaving,  however,  some  most  Tiduahle  facts 
in  explanation  of  the  early  lustory  of  man. 

Tbe  subject  is  too  extensive  to  allow  of  a 
full  exposition  of  my  reasons  for  this  belief 
in  the  time  to  which  this  address  must  be 
limited,  but  I  may  refer  to  a  few  of  the  most 
recent  facts  in  proof  of  my  slatement. 


Tlie  physical  characters  of  Ibe  known 
spci  iiucns  of  primitive  men  arc  iitifavorahle 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolnfion.  Theories  of 
derivation  would  load  us  to  regard  the  most 
degraded  races  of  men  as  tbose  lu'iirest  akin 
to  the  primitive  stock ;  and  tlio  ohlcKt  lemauis 
of  man  shonld  present  decided  approxima- 
tion to  his  simian  ancestors.  But  the  fhct  is 
quite  otherwise.  With  the  exception  of  tho 
celebrated  Neanderthal  skull,  which  stands 
alone,  aud  is  of  altogether  unascertained 
date,  the  skulls  of  tbe  most  ancient  Euro- 
pean men  kuowu  to  us  are  comparable  with 
those  of  existing  races ;  aud,  further,  the 
great  statnre  and  grand  development  of  the 
limbs  in  those  of  the  most  ancient  skeletons 
which  are  entire,  or  neai'ly  so,  testify  to  a 
race  of  men  more  finely  constituted  physic- 
ally than  tbe  majority  of  esistiug  Europeans. 
The  sknll  fonud  by  Scbmerling  in  the  cavo 
of  Engls,  aaB0ciat«^d  with  tlie  boues  of  the 
mammoth  aud  other  extinct  animals,  is  of 
good  form  and  large  capacity,  and  presents 
characters  which,  though  recalllug  those  of 
some  Enropean  races,  also  resemble  those  of 
tbe  native  races  of  America.  Tbe  boues  do- 
scribed  by  Christy  and  Lartet,  tvom  the  cave 
of  Cro-Magnon,  in  Fi'ance,  represent  a  race 
of  great  stature,  strength,  and  agility,  aud 
with  a  development  of  brain  above  the  Euro- 
pean average ;  but  the  lines  of  the  face  show 
a  tendency  to  the  Mongolian  and  American 
vis^e,  aud  tbe  skeletons  present  peculiari- 
ties in  the  bones  of  tbe  limbs  found  also  in 
American  races,  and  indicating, probably,  ad- 
diction to  hunting  and  a  migratory  and  act- 
ive life.  These  Cro-Magnon  people  lived  at 
an  epoch  when  Prance  was  overgrown  with 
dense  forests,  when  the  mammoth  probably 
lingered  in  its  higher  disti'icts,  and  when  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  its  people  was  fur- 
nisbed  by  the  reindeer.  Still  more  remark- 
able, perhaps,  is  the  fossil  man— as  be  has 
been  called — of  Mentone,  recently  found  in 
a  cave  in  the  south  of  France,  bnried  under 
cavern  accuranlations  which  bespeak  a  great 
antiquity,  aud  associated  with  Imncs  of  es- 
tinct  mammalia  and  with  rudely  fashioned 
Implements  of  fiint.  It  appears  from  the 
careful  descriptions  of  Dr.  Riviere  that  this 
man  must  have  been  six  feet  high,  and  of 
vast  muscular  power,  more  especially  in  his 
legs,  which  present  the  same  American  pe- 
culiarities already  referred  to  in  the  Cro- 
Magnon  skeletons.    The  skull  Is  of  great  ca- 
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■paeity,  the  foreheafl  full,  and  the  face  — 
though  broad  and  Mongolian,  and  lai^ 
boned— ia  not  prognathous,  and  has  a  high 
facial  angle.  The  perfect  condition  of  the 
teeth,  along  with  their  l)eii)g  worn  perfectly 
fiat  on  the  crowns,  would  imply  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  and  great  longev- 
ity, -with  ample  snpplie«  of  food,  probably 
vegetable;  while  the  fact  that  the  left  arm 
had  been  broken  and  the  bone  healed,  shows 
active  and  possibly  warlike  habits,  Snch  a 
man,  if  he  were  to  rise  np  again  among  ns, 
might  perhaps  bo  a  savage,  but  a  noble  sav- 
age, with  all  our  capacity  for  culture,  and 
presenting  no  more  affinity  to  apes  than  we 

do. 

If  the  ijuestion  be  asked,  What  precise  re- 
lation do  these  primitive  European  men  bear 
to  any  thing  in  sacred  history  1  we  can  only 
say  that  they  all  seem  to  indicate  one  raee, 
and  this  allied  to  the  old  Turanian  stock  of 
Northern  Asia,  which  has  its  outlying  branch- 
es to  this  day  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
If  they  are  anted ilnvlans,  they  show  that 
the  old  Nephelim  and  Gibbovim  of  the  times 
before  tlie  flood  were  men  of  great  physical 
OB  well  as  mental  power,  but  not  markedly 
distinct  from  modem  races  of  men.  If  tliey 
are  post-diluviauB,  then  they  reveal  similar 
<iualities  to  those  of  the  old  Rephaim  and 
Anakim  of  Palestine,  who  not  improbably 
were  of  Turanian  stock.  In  any  case,  they 
may  well  have  points  of  historical  contact 
with  the  Bible,  if  we  were  better  informed 
as  to  their  date  and  distribution. 

I  have  referred  to  Enropean  facts  only, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  America  the  old- 
est race  known  to  us  is  that  of  the  ancient 
Alleghans  and  Toltecans  and  their 
and  that  these,  too,  were  men  of  lai^  staf^ 
!ire  and  great  cranial  development,  and  were 
.igriciiltnral  and  semi-civilized,  their  actual 
position  beingnot  dissimilar  ftomtliatattrib- 
I  ited  to  the  earliest  cnltivators  of  the  soil  in 
;he  times  of  Adam  or  Noah. 

So  fiir  the  facts  bearing  on  the  phyaieal 
ilehI  mental  condition  of  primitive  man  ari\ 
•Kit  favorable  to  evolution,  and  are  more  in 
,ii:rordanoe  with  the  theory  of  divine  crei- 
'icin,  and  with  the  statements  of  the  sacn'i! 

itecent  facts  with  reference  to  primiliv. 
!uan  show  that  his  religious  beliefs  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  referred  to  in  Scripture.!  Tlio 
whole  of  tlie  long  isolated  trii>es  of  America 
ticld  to  a  primitive  monotheism,  or  belief  in 
IV  Great  Spirit,  who  was  not  only  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  heaven  and  earth,  bnt  had 
the  control  of  countless  inferior  spirits  — 
Manitons,  or  ministering  angels.  They  also 
believed  in  an  immortality,  and  a  judgment 
of  all  men  beyond  the  grave.  Hence  arose 
in  various  forma  the  doctrine  of  guardian 
manitons,  represented  by  totems  or  teraphim, 
and  watching  over  individnals,  families,  and 
places.  Hence  arose  also  the  pracji 
IS 


burying  with  the  dead  the  things  he  had 
valued  in  life,  as  likely,  in  the  vague  imag- 
inings of  the  untaught  mind,  to  be  useful  in 
the  other  world.  Their  traditions  also  em- 
braced, in  varions  and  crude  forms,  the  idea 
of  a  mediator  or  intercessor  between  God 
and  man.  No  one  who  studies  these  beliefs 
of  the  American  tiibea  can  fail  to  recognize 
in  them  the  remnants  of  the  same  primitive 
theology  which  we  have  in  the  i>atriarchal 
age  of  the  Bible,  and  more  or  less  in  the  re- 
ligions of  all  ancient  peoples  of  whom  we 
have  histwical  record.  I  may  say  Ivere  in 
paseingtbatthe  tenacity  with  which  the  red 
mau  of  America  Las  clung,  in  his  barbarism 
and  long  isolation,  to  remnants  of  primitive 
truth,  is  an  additional  reason  why  we  sluinld 
strive  to  give  him  a  purer  gospel. 

With  reference  to  the  prehistoric  men, 
known  to  us  only  by  their  bones  and  imple- 
ments, it  may  not  be  possible  to  discover 
their  belief  as  to  the  unity  of  God ;  bnt  we 
have  distinct  evidence  on  the  other  points. 
On  the  oldest  bone  implements— some  of 
them  made  of  the  ivory  of  the  now  extinct 
mammoth  —  we  find  engraved  the  totems 
or  maniton  marks  of  their  owners,  and  io 
some  cases  scratches  or  punctures  indicating 
the  offerings  made  or  successes  and  deliver- 
ances experienced  under  their  auspices.  With 
regard  to  the  belief  in  immortality,  perhaps 
also  in  a  resurrection,  the  Mentone  man^ 
whose  burial  is  perhaps  the  oldest  known  to 
iia — maa  interred  with  bis  fur  robes,  and  his 
hair  dressed  as  in  life,  with  his  ornaments 
of  shell,  wampum  ou  his  head  and  limbs;  and 
with  a  little  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron,  where- 
with to  paint  and  decorate  himself  with  his 
appropriate  emblems.  Nor  ia  he  alone  in 
this  matter.  Similar  provision  for  the  dead 
appears  at  Cro-Magnon  and  the  cave  of 
lirnniquel.  Thus  the  earliest  so-called  palffio- 
liliiic  men  entertained  beliefs  in  Goil  and  in 
iimnoi'taUty — i>erhaps  the  dim  remains  of 
',  primitive  tlieism,  perliaps  the  result  of  thcii' 
'  iJi'iteption  of  the  invisible  tilings  of  God  in 
'  (lip  works  tlj.it  he  had  made. 

Tlie  Bnti'["ity  of  man  as  revealed  by  Id:- 
[U'chistoric  reiuiiiii*^  has  probably  been  giTra- 
iy  exaggerated.  .\  farcfnl  study  of  the  latest 
I'ditiou  of  "Tlie  Auriqnity  of  Man,"  by  Sir 
C.  Lyell,  in  which  that  great  geologist  has 
'  MUinmednp  all  the  scattered  evidence  on  this 
point,  must  leave  this  impression.  The  par- 
ticnlar  facts  adduced  are  individually  doubt- 
ful, and  susceptible  of  different  interpreta- 
tions, though  collectively  they  present  an 
imposing  appearance ;  and  many  of  them 
have  been  weakened  by  recent  observations 
and  discoveries.  American  analogies  teach 
us— as  I  propose  to  show  in  papers  soon  to 
be  published^ that  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  distinctions  of  neolithic 
and  palieolithic  ages.  The  physical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  advent  of 
man  have  been  measured  by  standards  inap- 
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plicaWo  to  them,  and  the  extinct  qnadm- 
peds  of  the  later  post -pliocene  period  maj 
haTe  lived  nearer  to  onr  time  than  has  heen 
supposed.  No  human  remaina  have  been 
found  iu  beds  older  than  the  close  of  the  so- 
called  glacial  period,  and  the  earlier  indica- 
tions succeeding  this  period  are  not  actual 
bones  of  men,  but  only  rude  implements, 
some  of  wliich  ore  possibly  naturally  shaped 
stones,  and  others  have  had  their  antiqnit; 
exaggerated  by  misapprehension  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  occuireuce. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  investi- 
gations Don'  in  progress  ^ill  establish  the 
fact  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  man's  resi- 
dence on  the  Old  Continent  be  'waa  contem- 
porary with  many  great  quaAmpeds  now  ex- 
tinct, and  that  some  of  them,  as  well  as  some 
races  of  men,  may  have  perished  in.  a  gi'eat 
continental  subsidence  which  occurred  early 
in  the  modem,  or  human  period.  Both  of 
these  conclusions  will,  I  think,  bring  them- 
selves finally  into  harmony  with  the  Biblical 
account  of  tbo  nnl«diluvian  world,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
largo  party  opposed  to  any  correlafJon  of 
natural  and  spiritual  trnth. 

Science  may  soon  enable  ns  to  account  for 
the  divei^nce  of  mankind  into  permanent 
races  iu  a  way  more  satisfactory  than  here- 
tofore. It  has  hitherto  been  a  stnmbhng- 
block  with  many  in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  man,  jliatve  find  evidence  of  distinctness 
of  race  xia  great  as  at  present  in  early 
tian  niriLiumenfs.  Modem  ideas  of  deriva- 
tion have  swept  away  this  objeoti 
they  have  not  faUed  to  demand  an  ec 
lapse  of  time  for  the  early  development  of 
these  races.  A  new  law  is,  however,  coming 
into  V  iiujv,  which  may  render  this  nnueces- 
taxy.K  It  is  that  species,  when  first  iutro- 
duci'd.  have  an  lunate  power  of  expansion, 
which  enables  them  rapidly  to  extend  them- 
selves to  the  limits  of  their  geographical 
range,  and  also  to  reach  the  limits  of  their 
divergence  into  races.  These  limits  once 
reached,  the  races  run  on  in  parallel  lines  un- 
til they  one  by  one  run  out  and  disappear. 
According  to  thislaw,  the  most  aljerrant  races 
of  men  might  be  developed  iu  a  few  cent- 
nries,  after  which  divergence  wonld 
and  the  several  lines  of  variation  would  re- 
main permanent,  at  least  so  long  as  the  con-, 
ditions  imder  which  they  originated  r^^main- 
od.  This  new  law,  which  was  hinted  at  Icing 
IS"  ^y  Hall,  the  palieontologist  of  Kew  Yorlr, 
I  hare  myself  further  illustrated,  and  it 
will  probably  altogether  remove  oue  of  the 
imagined  necessities  for  a  great  antiquity 
of  man.  It  may  prove  also  to  be  applicable 
to  language  as  well  as  to  physical  oharac- 

I  have  given  above  only  a  few  examples 
out  of  many  which  may  be  adduced  tliat  the 
i-csults  of  natural  science  as  applied  to 
however  they  may  at  first  seem  fo  conflict 


The  first 
popular 
if  they  w 
Nearly  every 


with  the  truth  of  God,  will  ultimately  como 
into  harmony  with  it. 

One  object  in  referring  to  these  subjects 
here  has  been  to  invite  the  atteution  of  Chrts  ■ 
certain  errors  in  the  treatment  ol 
such  subjects  which  I  observe  to  be  preva- 
lent, and  which  I  think  evoiy  Christian  maii 
"     ■  '    ■  icerely  deprecate. 

hasty  reception  of  broail 
.B  of  leading  scientists,  a.-- 
sd  and  proved  conolu8ion>i. 
scientific  fact  and  princi- 
ple is  at  first  only  imperfectly  nnderstooil 
and  partially  misapplied ;   and  statement- 
much  too  ungnarded  are  often  made  by  cu- 

usiastic  votaries  of  particular  specialties. 

The  second  is  the  resting  content  with  Ibi 
shallow  assertion  that  the  Bible  need  not  \- 

harmony  with  Nature.  The  Bible  is  nor 
a  test-book  of  science,  nor  are  spiritna'i 
truths  always  directly  reconcilable  at  first 
with  natural  truths.  But  the  Bible,  as  ; 
Book  of  God,  can  not  outrage  Nature,  ami 
there  are  necessary  harmonies  between  thi 
natural  and  the  spiritual.  Weak  admissiouf- 
that  the  Bible  accommodates  itself  to  errors- 
as  to  Nature  may  save  the  theologian  the 
trouble  of  inquiry,  and  may  be  welcomed  by 
men  of  science  as  setting  them  free  £toia 
dogmatic  trammels ;  but  tlie  earnest  votary 
of  science  who  is  not  a  Christian  despises 
those  who  make  these  admissions,  and  re- 
gards their  doctrine  as  worthless. 

A  third  is  the  connection  of  ancient  super- 
stitions or  modem  ecclesiastical  expediencies 
with  God's  Word.  Science  is  in  its  nature 
hostile  to  superstition,  to  ritualism,  and  t" 
hypocritical  expediency;  while  merely  ex- 
ternal and  lestheticalmodesof  dealing  will' 
mental  and  moral  interests  it  mnst  ^w:iy.. 
reject  as  vulgar  folly.  It  is  a  fearful  criim- 
agaiust  the  souls  of  men  so  to  connect  suii' 
things  with  the  truth  of  God  that  men  ••'.' 
high  culture  are  repelled  from  what  mij;!.' 
otherwise  awe  them  by  its  moral  elevatim; 
or  attract  them  by  its  spiritual  beauty.  1 
believe  tliat  mnoh  of  the  antagonism  of  ni  ■:■ 
of  science  is  really  excited  by  accessor  ii, 
which  are  not  of  God,  but  the  growth  of  Uv. 
man  device  in  darker  ages  of  the  world,  t 
would  not  ask  the  Christiau  to  accommodr^! 
his  creed  to  any  requirements  of  the  scicin  .■ 
literature  of  our  day.  That  would  be  ■.•.; 
equally  fatal  error.  What  I  ask  is  tliat  1 1 1 
Scriptural  truth  may  be  presented  unmi^^ . 
with  extraneous  matters,  which  are  not  n. 
the  Bible  but  of  man. 

Lastly,  the  Christian  mnst  not  despise  !' 
unworthy  of  atteution  the  current  scientilii 
doctrines  on  such  subjects.  If  the  missionary 
think  it  necessary  to  study  the  Ireliefe  of 
the  rudest  tribes  that  he  may  better  teach 
them  the  truth,  surely  we  must  not  ignore 
the  latest  results  of  the  intellectual  work  of 
the  most  cultivated  pieu,  which  in  any  ease 
are  sure  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  time. 
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and  wliicli,  properly  treated,  mnst  yield  pos- 
itive reanlta  for  the  cause  of  God. 

The  Bcicii  tilio  infidel  is  not  al  wajfs  a  wroiig- 
doer  to  lie  pnt  down.  He  is  often  a  very 
darkeiifid  sonl,  struggling  for  liglit,  and 
sHnLfHtiios  driven  back  from  it  byUie  follies 
iinil  ii}(.-onKi>iteucios  of  Christiaus.     The  la- 


mentable and.  growing  separation  between 
those  who  study  God's  works  and  those  who 
lielieve  in  Lis  Word  is  not  all  of  it  tbe  fault 
of  the  scientist.  The  theologian  will  be  held 
responsiblo  fur  so  mneh  of  it  as  may  resnlt 
from  his  adulterating  the  Water  of  Life  with 
earthly  elements. 
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THE  BIBLICAL.  ACCOUNT  OF  CEEATION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE. 
By  Professor  AENOLD  HENRY  GUYOT,  IX.D.,  Pklvceto?;,  N.  J, 


The  Bflciwl  volunio  ooutaiuiug  the  ruve- 
latiouB  that  God,  in  liis  wisdom,  chooses  to 
give  to  innn,  fitly  opens  witli  a  short  ac- 
conat  of  the  creatioo  of  the  material  world, 
anisaatcd  natnre,  and  of  man  himself.  Oa 
this  great  qnestion  of  Creation,  which  iu- 
pliea  the  relation  of  God  to  his  creatures,  of 
the  finite  to  the  infinite — a  g^uestion  insoluble 
for  human  phUosophj' — man  had  to  he  taught 
from  on  high.  By  its  simplicity,  its  chaste, 
positive,  historical  character,  the  Bihle  nar- 
rative  is  in  perfect  contrast  with  the  fouci' 
fnl,  allegorical  cosmogoaiea  of  all  heathen  re- 
ligions, Tvliether  born  in  the  highly  civilized 
commnnitios  of  the  Oi'ient,  Greece,  or  Rome, 
or  among  the  savage  tribes  which  still  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  our  planet.  By  its 
RUhlime  grandeur,  by  its  symmetrical  plan, 
by  the  profoundly  pliilosophical  disposition 
of  its  parts,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  by 
its  wonderful  caution  in  the  statement  of 
facts,  it  betrays  the  supreme  guidance  which 
led  the  pen  of  the  writer  and  kept  it  tbrough- 
iint  within  the  limits  of  truth. 

Side  by  side  another  manifestation  of  the 
■lame  divine  mind,  the  book  of  Natnre,  Qod's 
work  itself,  is  open  to  our  curious  gaze.  To 
■nan  alone,  among  all  created  beings,  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  reading  in  it, 
by  patient  and  intelligent  research,  the  in- 
numerable proofs  of  the  alniighty  power  and 
infinite  wisdom  of  its  Anthor;  for  man's 
mind  alone  is  akin  to  the  mind  which  de- 
vised the  wonderful  plau  unfolded  in  that 
<;rcat  cosmos  which  we  call  Nature. 

lloth  those  books,  the  Bible  and  Natnre, 
i'ra  legitimate  sonrces  of  knowledge ;  but  to 
v.'ad  them  aright  we  must  remember  the  ob- 
,iiTt  and  true  character  of  their  i-espeotive 
I  iMichingsi  which  are  by  no  means  the  same. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Bible,  throughout 
the  saered  volume,  is  to  give  us  light  upon 
the  gieat  spiritual  truths  needed  for  onr 
spiritual  life ;  all  the  rest  serves  only  as  a 
means  to  that  end,  and  is  merely  incidental. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  when  de- 
scribing iu  simple  outlines  the  great  phases 
of  existence  throtigb  which  the  universe  and 
the  earth  have  passed,  the  Bible  does  not  in- 
tend to  teach  us  the  processes  which  it  is 


the  province  of  astronomy  and  geology  to 
discover;  but,  by  a  few  authoritative  state- 
meuts,  to  put  in  a  strong  light  the  relations 
of  this  finite,  visible  world  to  the  supemat- 
nral,  invisible  world  above — to  God  himself 
Its  teachings  are  essentially  of  a  ^irittuU,  re- 
Ugiouti  eharader.  Destined  for  men  of  all 
times  and  of  all  degrees  of  culture,  its  in- 
stmctions  are  clothed  in  a  simple,  popular 
language,  which  renders  them  accessible  alike 
to  the  nulearued,  to  the  cultivated  man,  or  to 
the  devotee  of  science. 

Nature's  teachings  roaeh  us  only  by  our 
senses.  A  faithful  study  of  God's  visible 
works,  sonud  deductions  &om  the  facts  care- 
fully ascertained — these  are  the  foundations 
on  which  the  science  of  nature  rests.  But 
from  these  finite  premises  no  logical  process 
can  derive  the  great  truths  of  the  infinite, 
supernatural  world  which  are  given  in  the 
Biblical  narrative.  Nature's  teachings,  grand 
as  they  are,  belong  to  the  world  finite ;  they 
are  of  material  and  intelleetuul  order,  and 
cai>  not  transcend  their  sphere. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  hope,  much  less  ask 
from  science  the  knowledge  which  it  can  nev- 
er give,  nor  seek  ftom  the  Bible  the  science 
which  it  does  not  intend  to  teach.  Let  us  re- 
ceive from  the  Bible,  on  trust,  the  fiindament- 
al  truths  to  which  human  science  can  not  at- 
tain, and  let  the  rcsnlte  of  scientific  inquiry 
be  as  a  running  commentaiy  to  help  ns  right- 
ly to  understand  the  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  the  Biblical  account  which  refer  to 
God's  work  during  the  grand  week  of  crea- 
tion. Thus  we  shall  be  convinced,  if  I  do 
not  greatly  err,  that  the  two  books,  coming 
from  the  same  Author,  do  not  oppose,  but 
complete  one  another,  forming  together  the 
whole  revelation  of  God  to  man. 

To  cling  to  an  interpretation  disproved  by 
God's  works,  is  to  refuse  the  light  which  has 
been  placed  before  ns  by  God  himself.  To 
reftase,  apiiori,  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  this  antique  doeumeut  agreeing  In  its 
teachings  with  modern  science,  because  its 
author  could  not  have  had,  it  is  supposed, 
such  knowledge,  instead  of  submitting  this 
question  to  an  impartial  examination,  as  a 
question  of  fact,  is  unscientific. 
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K  we  do  neither,  wo  may  hope  to  aee  dis- 
pelled  forever  the  clouds  wLicli  Lave  ob- 
scured Uie  majeBtio  simplicity  of  tLat  noble 
record. 

Taking  this  view  of  tLe  Biblical  account 
of  creation,  and  of  tlie  method  of  its  inter- 
pretation, let  UB  consider; 

1.  The  plan  of  the  narrative, 

2.  What  it  teaches, 

3.  Wliat  help  modem  science,  by  its  best 
reaultB,  caa  give  ns  iu  understanding  aright 
the  statements  of  the  Bible  which  relate  to 
the  method  of  the  creation. 

This  last  investigation  will  tell  us  whether 
or  no,  or  in  what  measure,  the  two  records 
differ  or  agree. 

The  necessity  of  beuig  short  may  bo  the 
excuse  of  the  writer  for  confining  himself  to 
a  simple  esposition  of  the  views  which  he 
has  expressed  on  this  snbjeot  during  the 
last  twenty-fi^e  years  or  more,  iu  many 
conrses  of  public  lectures,  already  partially 
"■■^''■"'■"■l,  without  attempting  critical  refer- 


ences to  the  numerous  cRplauatlona  which 
have  been  offered  by  others. 

The  document  before  us  for  examination 
begins  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  aud 
ends  with  the  third  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter. It  ia  complete  in  itself  forming  an  or- 
ganic  whole  which  unfolds  the  history  of  the 
creation  of  the  material  nnivorse  and  of  liv- 
ing beings,  including  man  as  a  part  of  nat- 
nro.  By  the  symmetrical  regularity  of  its 
arrangement,  by  the  tone  of  its  language, 
aud  the  specific  use  of  certain  words,  it  is 
stamped  ivith  au  individuality  not  to  be 
mistaken.  InthisthenameofGodisElohim, 
the  Triune  God  of  the  universe,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,"who  all  appear  iu 
the  work  of  creation.  In  the  second  narra* 
tive,  beginning  with  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter,  which  takes  up,  under  an- 
other aspect,  the  creation  of  man  as  the  head 
of  humanity,  God's  name  ia  Jehovali. 

1.  Theplan  is  made  clear  by  the  followiug 
diagram : 


PLAN  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  CREATION. 


ERA  OP 

INTRODUCTION. 

Primordial  Creation.                         JVJmiKts  Stale  tif  Mailer. 

EfiA  OF 

MATTER, 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the    And  llie  Earth  was  without  form, 

LIFE. 

Deaven  and  the  Earth  (ver.  1).            andvoid';  and  darkness, etc.  Cver.S), 

,«,v.* 

Fourth  Work. 

First  AtUtilg  0/ UtUUl-— Cosmic  LigM. 

Solar  Light. 

Lsl  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.    And 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  dnrkness. 

Let  there  be  lights  to  divide  the  day  from  the 

night,  and  let  them  be  for  sensons,  and  for 
days,  and  for  years.                                             1 

And  God  aniv  that  it  was  "ood. 

FIrxt  D»i. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
Fourth  Bay. 

SfcMid  Work. 

Fifth  IToi*. 

Organisation  of  tkl  Hmva^ 

Creation  ofLoictr  Ammals,  in  Water  and  Air. 

Let  there  be  on  espaoEe  in  the  midst  of  the 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  the  moving  crenlnre 

waters,  and  lei  It  divide  the  waters  from  the 

that  has  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  In  the  : 

waters.    And  God  called  the  eipanse  heaven. 

open  expanse  of  heaven.                                    1 

Ana  it  was  so. 

And  God  saw  that  It  Was  good. 

Sefond  Daj. 

Fifth  Day. 

Sisth  Work. 

Third  Work. 

a.  Creatwm  vf  Ulghtr  AniinaU,  on  land. 

0.  Formatitm  of  Ihe  EaHk. 

Let  the  Earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature. 

Let  the  waters  be  gathered  tosether,  and  let 

cattle,  beast  of  the  earth,  after  his  kind. 

the  dry  land  appear. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  food. 

God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

6.  tVeaiton  of  ISan. 

6.  The  Plant. 

Let  us  moke  man  in  our  image.    And  God 

Let  tbe  Eai-Ui  bring  forth  grass  and  tiees. 

And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  God  saw  every  thing  he  had  made,  and  It 

Third  Dif. 

Sfcrth  Day. 

„    „    ^                               CONCLUSI0;S. 

>o  Work.                                                                                    The  SabbMh. 

And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  (ch.  ii.,  ver.  1-3). 

Se-enth  B„,.                                                                               K„  Evening. 

ThoBO  are  the  Generations  of  the  Heavens  and  of  the  Earth  (ch.  iL,  ver.  4). 
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galibiitli  of  God  fls  Creator.  Each  day  is 
marked  b;  a  special  work,  aiid  begins  with 
au  oveuiog  followed  by  a  rooruiug.  Tliese 
Hix  da;a  are  snbdivlded  into  two  symmetri- 
cal seriea  of  tliree  days  each.  Botli  series  be- 
gin w.itb  Light — the  diffused  cosmic  light  in 
the  first,  the  concentrated  solar  light  iu  the 
second.  In  both  series  the  thinl  day  has 
two  works,  while  the  others  coutain  but  one. 
The  first  series  describes  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  world— it  is  the  era  of  mat- 
ter; the  second,  the  creation  of  organized  be- 
ings, animals  and  man— it  is  the  era  of  life: 
two  trilogies  in  this  great  drama  of  creation, 
oorreaponding  to  the  two  spheres  of  esist- 
ence,  wbich  precede  the  historical  age  of 
man.  Snch  symmetry  of  plan  can  not  be  ac- 
cidental ;  it  reveals  a  deeply  pbilosopliieal 
idea,  which  it  is  for  na  to  attempt  to  de- 

2.  What  does  this  record  teach  f  The  great 
spiritnal  trutlis  emphatically  tonght  by  the 
narrative  are  obviona  to  all.  A  personal 
God,  calling  into  exiBtenee  by  liis  free,  al- 
mightg  will,  manifested  by  bis  Mori,  esoon- 
ted  by  bis  spirit,  things  which  had  no  b^ 
ing ;  a  Creator  distinct  from  bis  creation ; 
a  universe,  not  eternal,  but  which  had  a  be- 
ginning in  time ;  a  creation  saceBsaive — the 
sis  days;  aad pivgreaHre — beginning  with 
the  lowest  element,  matter,  contiuning  b; 
the  plant  and  animal  life,  tenuiuating  by 
man,  made  iu  God's  image;  thus  marking 
the  great  stops  throngh  which  God,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  has  ^^ually  realized  the 
ATist  organic  plan  of  the  cosmos  we  now  I)e- 
hold  in  its  completeness,  and  'n'hich  he  de- 
clared to  be  very  good  .*  these  are  the  funda- 
mental spiritnal  truths  which  have  enlight- 
ened men  of  all  ages  on  the  true  relations  of 
God  to  bis  creation  and  to  man.  To  under- 
stand them  fully,  to  he  comforted  by  them, 
requires  no  astronomy  nor  geology.  To  de. 
part  from  them  is  to  relapse  into  the  cold, 
anintolligent  fatalism  of  the  old  pantheistic 
religions  and  modem  philosopbies,  or  to  fall 
from  the  npper  regions  of  light  and  love  in- 
tinit«  into  the  dark  abysses  of  an  unavoid- 
able skepticism. 

But  thinking  men,  as  well  as  men  pf  sci- 
ence, crave  still  another  view  of  this  nar- 
rative :  an  intellectual  view,  we  may  call  it. 
Tbey  wish  fully  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  test  when  it  describes  the  physical 
phenomena  of  creation.  Are  the  statements 
relating  to  them  a  sort  of  parable  to  convey 
the  spiritnal  truths  just  mentioned,  or  are 
tbey  iacts  wliieh  correspond  to  the  results 
of  scientific  inquiry!  The  answer  to  this 
'juestjon  brings  ns  to  onr  third  point. 

3;  What  ielp  cmt  modem  sdence  giee  i 
understanding  aright  the  slatememts  of  the  Sible, 
anS  hote  do  1A«  (wo  reeords  compare  t 

The  difficulties  at  first  sight  are  not 
tlielightbofore  the  sun;  days  with  one 
iiig  and  morning  before  our  great  luminary 


could  give  a  measure  of  time  for  them ;  a 
firmament  wliich  divides  the  waters  &om 
the  waters;  the  earth,  with  its  contineuta 
!eaa,preeedingthe  sun  and  moon;  plants 
growing  without  the  sunlight  n  ss  y  t 
their  existence — these  are  probl  ra  hi  h 
require  a  solution.  Many  have  n  p 
the  narrative  in  despair ;  some  ha  d  wn 
ed  its  historical  character,  by  s  pp 
gap  between  the  net  of  primordi  1  ri 
and  the  work  of  the  first  day — a  t  gi  If 
into  which  they  sink  all  the  astr  my  nd 
geology  of  the  past  ages,  thus  making  of  the 
account  a  sham  history.  We  have  no  right 
to  treat  such  a  document  lightly.  When  the 
holy  writer  declares  that, "  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  flnislied,  and  all  the  host 
ofthem"(Gen.ii.,I);  and(^ain,"Tfesc  are 
the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
earth"  (Gen.  iL,4),  we  mnst  accept  this  sol- 
emn declaration,  and  believe  that  bo  in- 
tends to  give  us  a  true  history. 

Ouidedby  this  view,  we  shall  oonsidiT  llio 
sis  cosmogonic  days  as  the  organic  phHsi^-. 
of  creation,  or  the  great  periods  of  its  his- 
tory, and  look  for  the  special  work  doue  in 
each  in  the  order  indicated  by  Moses ;  cit- 
ation of  matter  first,  organization  of  the 
heavens  next,  of  the  earthand  oi^anic  lifo 
last.  Thns  we  shall  avoid  many  a  mistake 
which  has  caused  a  sad  distortion  of  the 
narrative. 

The  introduicfion  to  the  work  of  the  six  days 
is  comprised  in  the  first  and  second  verses, 
in  which  we  have  the  primordial  creation 
of  the  matter  of  the  universe,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  original  state.  In  the  first  verse 
we  are  taught  that  this  universe  had  a  be- 
ginning; that  it  was  created — that  is,  called 
into  existence — and  that  God  was  its  crea- 
tor. The  central  idea  is  ereation.  Tlie  He- 
brew word  is  hard,  translated  by  create.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  the  word  meant 
a  creation,  in  the  sense  that  the  world  was 
not  derived  from  any  pre-existing  material, 
nor  ftom  the  substance  of  God  himself;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  used  does 
not  seem  to  justify  such  an  interpretation. 
For  whatever  be  the  use  of  the  word  bard 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  it  is  employed  iu 
this  chapter  in  a  discriminating  way,  whicli 
is  very  remarkable.  It  occurs  only  on  three 
occasions,  the  first  creation  of  matter  in  the 
first  verse,  the  firat  introdncHon  of  life  in 
the  fifth  day,  and  the  crcnfion  of  man  in  the 
sixth  day.  Elsewhere,  when  only  transfor- 
mations are  meant,  as  in  the  second  andfonrth 
days,  or  a  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of 
creation,  as  iu  the  land  animals  of  the  fifth 
day,  the  word  aadk  (make)  is  nsed.  Bard  is 
thus  reserved  for  marking  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  each  of  the  three  great  spheres  of  ex- 
istence— the  world  of  matter,  the  world  of 
life,  and  the  world  spiritnal,  represented  by 
man  iu  this  visible  econoiny— all  three  of 
which,  though  profoundly  distiuct  iu  essence, 
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are  iiitimatelj  associated,  and  together  eoii- 
stitute  all  the  universe  known  to  ua. 

What  have  eeience  aod  i>hilosophy  to  say 
about  it  T  Nothing.  Creation  is  a  feot  be- 
yond their  pale ;  it  ia  the  miracle  of  mira- 
cles. Both  science  and  philosophy  must 
start  from  existing  premises,  and  nolliiiig  is 
110  premise.  Theit  universal,  logical  cou- 
clnsion,  therefore,  is  that  what  is  always 
was,  in  some  form ;  and  what  is  called  here 
creation  is  bnt  transformation,  and,  if  so, 
that  the  universe  is  of  God's  substance. 

Whether  we  conceive,  with  the  Bralunin, 
tliat  the  material  universe  is  »u  emanation 
from  the  Deity;  or,  with  the  old  Egyptians, 
that  it  is  itself  a  developing  God ;  or,  with 
modem  materialism,  that  it  is  the  sole  exist- 
ing snbsti^nce,  and  the  source  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena ever  observed  in  nature  and  in  man, 
pantheism  and  materialism  are  at  tlie  door, 
',vith  all  their  internal  impossibilities,  and 
ivith  all  the  contradictions  they  engender  in 
[  he  bosom  of  the  free,  moral,  spiritual  being. 
In  the  heart  of  humanity. 

We  have  therefore  to  accept  on  trust  tlie 
Li'uth  of  creation,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  not  to 
Uo  reached  by  any  reasoning  process,  but 
which,  being  accepted,  makes  clear  to  mind 
.^iid  heart  the  relations  of  the  universe,  and 
■if  man  to  God.  Thus  Paul's  declaration  re- 
mains forever  true;  "Throngh  faith  weun- 
ilorstand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by 
ilie  wordof  God." 

The  primitive  state  of  matter  when  first  crc- 
iiled  ia  described  in  the  second  verse:  "And 
/ he  earth  ivas  without  fortu,  and  voii;  and<lark- 
iieas  mas  vpow  (Ac  face  of  the  deej) ;  miA  the 
S^nfqf  God  moml  upon  the  face  of  the  traf era." 
Two  words  here — tlie  earth  and  the  watere — 
have  to  be  rightly  intarpreted  before  we  eon 
proceed  with  safety.  Does  the  earth  (oorefs) 
mean  our  terrestrial  globe,  with  its  conti- 
nents and  seas,  the  oi^nization  of  -which  is 
the  special  work  of  the  third  day!  and  are 
the  iBatera  here  mentioned  the  seas  which  are 
especially  called  by  name  as  beloDging  to 
flie  work  of  that  day?  Wo  think  not ;  for 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  narrative  is  never 
again  to  introduce  a  work  already  mention- 
ed. Nor  is  this  the  order  of  creation  an- 
nounced by  Moses,  which  is  always  tlie  heav- 
ens first,  the  earth  after.  We  take,  there- 
fore, the  word  "  earth"  to  bo  in  tliis  verse  an 
equivalent  to  matter  in  general.  The  use 
of  the  concrete  worf  "earth,"  instead  of  the 
generic  or  abstract  word  "  matter,"  is 
raon  to  most  langnj^ea,  and  was  here 
cessity,  as  such  a  word  aa  "  matter"  does  not 
exist  in  the  Hebrew  language.  We  feel  then 
justified  in  understanding  (iore(s,ir 
iy  stage  of  the  history  of  the  nn 
meaning  the  primordial  cosmic  material  out 
of  which  God  was  going  to  organize  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Kaiers  of 
the  second  verse.    The  Hebrew  word 


does  not  necessarily  mean  waters,  but  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  fluid  atmosphere;  it  ia 
simply  descriptive  of  the  state  of  cosmic 
matter  comprised  in  the  word  earth.  These 
waters  are  the  subtle  fluid  which,  in  the 
cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  was 
supposed  to  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
"  ■  e  Tisible  universe,  whose  material  had 
drawn  from  that  vast  reservoir  of  all 
The  Bible  itself  gives  us,  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  ample  proofs  of  the  familiarity  of 
their  authors  with  that  grand  conception 
which,  being  accepted  by  them,  teaches  us 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Gencsiac  ac- 
count.  One  example  may  sufQce : 

In  the  148th  Psalm  David  calls  upon  all 
creatures  to  praise  the  X«rd,  naming  them  in 
the  order  of  their  rank.  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord 
heavens :  praise  ye  him,  sun  and 
moon :  praise  ye  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light ;" 
and,  going  still  higher,  "praise  him,  ye  heav- 
ens of  heavens;"  and,  last  and  highest,  "ye 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens."  These  ev- 
idently are  the  waters  of  Genesis  which  pre- 
cede the  light,  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and 
eartli  and  the  seas.  Reading  a  few  lines 
farther,  we  have  the  proof  that  the  Psalmist 
does  not  confound  these  waters  above  the 
heavens  with  the  terrestrial  waters,  for,  call- 
's npou  the  things  of  earth  to  praise  the 
Loi-d,  he  names  the  dragons,  and  aU  deeps — 
the  seas— fire,  haii,  vapors,  and  winds. 

The  sense  of  these  two  words  being  thus 
settled,  every  word  of  the  second  verse  be- 
clear  and  natural.  The  matl«t  just 
created  was  gaseous;  it  was  without  form, 
for  the  property  of  gas  Is  to  expand  indefi- 
nitely. It  was  void,  because  homogeneous 
and  invisible.  It  was  dark,  because  as  yet 
inactive,  light  being  the  result  of  physical  or 
chemical  action.  It  was  o  deep,  for  its  ex- 
pansion in  space,  though  indefiuito,  was  not 
infinite,  and  it  had  dimensions.  And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  i^ce  (outside, 
and  not  inside,  as  the  pantheist  wonld  have 
it)  of  that  vast  gaseons  mass,  ready  to  act 
upon  it,  and  to  direct  aU  its  snbsequent  ac- 
tivity, according  tfl  a  plan  revealed  by  the 
great  works  which  follow. 

The  central  idea  of  the  second  verse  is  the 
state  of  matter  when  created.  The  Spirit  of 
God,  moving  upon  it,  announces  and  prepares 
the  work  of  the  six  coming  days.  The  de- 
scription applies,  therefore,  to  the  matter  of 
the  universe  and  the  earth,  and  not  to  the 
earth  alone  as  a  globe  already  made,  which 
would  be  no  beginning.  The  distortions  and 
forced  interpretations  which  have  obscured 
the  Mosaic  account,  nearly  all  arise  from  the 
fundamental  error  which  is  here  corrected. 
There  is  no  gap  between  the  first  and  second 
verses,  no  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  Genesiac  account  is  through- 
out at  consistent  history  of  constant,  regular, 
and  nuinterrupted  progress.     It  is  not  an 
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ainileas  rcLaaii  of  tlio  aatronomical  and  geo- 
logical phenomena  during  six  times  twenty- 
lout  houra  before  the  creation  of  man,  which 
would  teach  ns  uothing^;  nhicli  is  disprovetl 
liy  the  well-established  results  ofcareful  sci- 
t'jitiiio  investigation,  and  still  more  by  the 
ciiiphatio  declaration  of  Moses  himself  that 
"tliese  are  the  generations  of  tlie  heavens 
and  of  the  earth." 

8n.ch  are  the  statements  of  Mosea.  And 
nidenee  does  not  tell  another  story.  Miner- 
als, plants,  animals — aJl  bodies  of  nature — 
»i'B  componnd  results  of  processes  which 
s[)eak  of  a  previous  condition.  By  decom- 
l>DBiDg  them,  and  undoing  what  has  been 
done  before,  we  finally  arrive  at  the  simple 
i:liemical  elements  which  are  the  common 
Mubstratum  of  all  bodies.  The  same  again 
i::inbesaidof  the  three  forms  of  matter — sol- 
i(l,liciui(l,andgaseons.  The  least  defined — 
1lje  one  iu  which  the  atoms  are  the  most 
h-ce — is  the  gas.  All  bodies  iu  nn 
Ui  reduced  to  this,  the  simplest  of  all  forms 
"C  matter.  Herschel,  Arago,  anil  Alexan- 
der, therefore,  among  astronomers;  Ampfire, 
iimoug  physicisis;  Becquerel  and  Th^nard, 
iiuiong  eliemists ;  Cttvier  and  Humboldt, 
iimong  geologists,  all  have  arrived  at  the 
same  eouelnsiou-^that  this  incomposed,  ho- 
mogeneous, gaseous  condition  of  matter  must 
have  been  the  beginning  of  the  universe. 

The  Mr6t  Day. — We  now  have  a  starting- 
point,  but  yet  no  activity,  no  progress.  All 
beginnings  are  in  darkness.  The  era  of  prog- 
ress opens  with  the  first  day's  work,  which 
was  the  prculuction  of  light.  "And  God»aid, 
Let  there  ie  fight,  and  ihere  tfag  light."  At  God's 
commaud  movement  begins.  This  is  no  cre- 
ation, but  a  simple  manlfuetatiou  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  matter.  Are  matter  and  force  one 
and  the  same  T  or  is  matter  a  substratum  and 
an  instrument  for  force,  as  the  body  is  for  the 
mind  t  This  vexed  metaphysical  question  " 
not  likely  ever  to  be  solved.  If  we  incline 
to  the  last  view,  wo  may  conceive  that  God 
tlien  endowed  inert  matter  witli  the  forces 
■which  we  find  always  associated  with 
gravity,  the  general  qnaiiritative  force,  and 
the  specific,  qualitative,  chemical  forces,  and 
their  correlatives.  Under  the  s  " 
gravity  that  immeasurable  body  of  gaseous 
matter  contracts ;  atoms  conglomerate  into 
molecules ;  nearer  approach  begets  continual 
chemical  combinations  on  a  multitude  of 
points;  in  the  more  concentrated  pai't  light 
and  beat  are  produced,  and  the  result  ' 
appearance  in  the  dark  space  of  heave 
large  lumiuons  mass,  the  primitive  grand 
nebula,  the  prototype  of  those  thousands  of 
lumiuons  clouds  observed  by  the  astronomer 
floating  iu  the  empty  wastes  beyond  our 
starry  heavens. 

Though  most  of  the  nebula  viewed  through 
the  powerful  telescopes  of  this  scientific  age 
have  been  found  to  be  clusters  of  distant  or 
smnll  fiturs,  because  Pu-  ndvaiiccd  iu  their 


development,  the  luminous  gas  forming  the 
transparent  body  of  many  comets — the  Zo- 
diacal light,  perhaps  — and  other  gaseous 
heavenly  bodies,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  that  primitive  nebnLi. 

Thus  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness 
— that  is,  the  light  of  the  nebula  from  the 
dark  outside  matter,  as  yet  inactive,  and 
from  the  empty  space  around.  And  God 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  call- 
"  night — both  specific  names — without  ref- 
snce  to  any  period  of  time.  And  the  even- 
ing (the  dark  chaotic  time  preceding)  and 
the  moj-ning  (tlie  glorious  light  of  that  vast 
himinous  mass)  were  the  Jirat  das"— the  first 
great  period  of  development,  under  God's 
guidance,  of  that  world  of  matter  just  cre- 
ated ;  a  day  measured,  not  by  the  sun  which 
did  not  exist,  nor  by  any  definite  length  of 
(inie,  but  by  the  work  assigned  to  it. 

The  idea  that  these  six  days  can  possibly 
be  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  seems  only 
to  prove  the  force  of  first  impressions;  forits 
correctness  is  disproved  in  the  most  abso- 
ute  manner  by  the  text  and  the  whole  teu- 
a  of  the  Biblical  record,  as  well  as  by  the 
itudy  of  nature.  The  reference,  in  the  Dec- 
ilogne,  to  the  seventh  cosmogonic  day  as  a 
foundation  for  the  Sabbath  of  man,  whicli. 
at  first  sight,  seems  to  suggest  a  corapktu 
similarityofthose  two  Sabbaths,  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 
The  Hebrew  word  yam  C<lay)  is  used  in  tlii- 
lapter  in  five  different  senses,  jnst  as  " ' 
le  the  word  dag  in  common  language :  ! 
The  day,  meaning  light  as  above,  withoii: 

mogouic  day,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  hr 
determined.  3.  The  day  of  twenty-four  hoiij-.- 
in  the  fourth  cosmogonic  day,  where  it  i: 
said  of  the  sun  andmoon,  "Let  them  be  f.^: 
ilays  and  for  seasons  and  for  years."  4.  Tli^ 
light  part  of  the  same  day  of  twenty-fom 
hours,  as  opposed  to  the  night.  5.  In  Geii'' 
sis  ii.,  4,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  maili 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  embracing  tbi 
week  of  creation,  or  an  indefinite  period  'if 


The  days  of  twenty-four  and  twelve  honi:.,, 
which  require  the  presence  of  the  sun,  an- 
excluded  from  the  first  three  cosmogoni<: 
days,  since  the  sun  made  its  appearance  only 
on  the  fourth  day.  No  reason  is  api>arei[l; 
in  the  text  why  the  last  two  days  should  bo 
of  a  different  nature  fi«m  the  others,  while 
the  geological  history  of  the  creation  of  ani- 
mals and  man  demonstrates  that  thoy  aru 
periods  of  indefinite  time.  The  word  day,  as 
light  opposed  to  darkness,  in  the  first  day, 
and  again  as  used  in  the  fifth  sense,  have 
no  appUcation  here.  The  cosmogonic  day, 
therefore,  only  remains,  and  its  special  sense 
is  to  be  determined  by  its  nature. 

We  have  seen  already  that  each  of  these 
days  is  marked  by  a  work,  and  each  work  is 
oue  of  the  great  steps  in  tlie  realization  of 
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God's  plau—ouo  of  tie  great  changes  which 
constitute  the  ot^ajiic  iihases  of  that  histo- 
ry. Time  is  here  without  importance.  It 
is  given,  lOEg  or  diort,  aa  oeeaed ;  and  God's 
worlts,  which  are  done  hy  means  and  proc- 
esses which  we  can  study,  toll  ua  that  for  ev- 
ery cue  of  these  great  woriis  of  the  six 
dajs,theirAuthor— before  whom  athonsaud 
years  are  as  one  day  —  has  chosen  to  eai- 
l>Ioy  ages  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

As  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  we  distJn- 
ftuish  the  germinating,  the  leafiug,  the  flow- 
i:riug,  aud  the  seeding  processes,  as  so  many 
organic  phases,  which  might  he  called  the 
iliiys  of  the  plant's  history,  without  reference 
to  the  length  of  time  allotted  to  each,  so  we 
li.ive  here  the  day  of  the  cosmic  light,  the 
tliiy  of  the  heavens,  the  day  of  the  earth,  the 
ilay  of  solar  light,  the  day  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  the  day  of  the  mammals  and  man ; 
which  are  really  the  great  phases  of  God's 
creation. 

Tlie  Second  Caj.— The  work  of  this  day  is 
the  oi^anization  of  the  heavens.  "And  Qod 
said,  Let  there  he  an  expanse  (firmaraent)  ... 
the  niMsi  of  the  KOtera,  and  let  it  diei^e  the  im- 
lera  frcm  the  vialera;  and  God  called  the 
expanse  kearen."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  English  version  has  translated  the  He- 
hrew  vrord  raMah  (expanse)  by  the  word 
firmament.  This  is  due  to  the  inflneuce  of 
the  Latm  Vulgate,  which  has/mnmen^Hjit  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  inexact  irripiu/ia  of  the 
Septuagint,  This  last  word  refers  to  the 
current  Egyptian  conception  of  a  solid  vault 
of  heaven  separating  the  lower  visible  world 
from  the  upperworld  of  subtle,  invisible  mat- 
ter beyond.  This  view  was  held  by  the 
Greek  translators,  but  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Hebrew  test,  and  renders  it  nuintelligi- 
hle.  If  it  were  correct,  how  could  it  be  said 
that  God  called  that  solid  vault  "  heaven  V 
and  further,  verse  20,  that  God  created  the 
fowl  to  fly  in  the  open  "  firmament"  of  heav- 
en! In  both  ca»:ea  expanse  is  evidently  the 
fittin^  word 

The  central  iAe%  of  this  day's  work  is  cti- 
rtsioH  or  sepatalioa  Tlie  vast  primitive 
nebula  of  the  first  day  breaks  np  into  a 
multitude  ot  gaseous  masse*",  and  these  ai'e 
concentrated  into  stars  Motion  is  every 
where  Grivitation  ind  the  chemical  forees 
tend  to  concentrate  mattex  around  vari- 
ous centres  and  thns  to  isolate  them  from 
tach  other ,  centrifngil  force  tends  to  dis- 
perse them  Under  the  laws  of  the  forees 
of  matter  .ind  motion  — established  by  God 
himself;  and  under  his  guidance — these  num- 
berless bodies,  of  all  forms  aud  sizes,  which 
fill  the  apace  and  adorn  our  heavens,  com- 
bine into  those  worlds  and  groups  of  worlds 
whose  wonderful  oi^anization  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  astronomy  to  discover.  It  is  prema- 
ture to  say  that  this  noble  science  has  as  yet 
furnished  us  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
generations  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  of 


their  real  structure.  But  much  has  been 
done  toward  it.  In  the  geneaia  of  our  solar 
aysteni^as  explained  by  the  genius  of  La- 
place, and  submitted  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
haustive calculations,  the  result  of  which 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  its  truth — we 
see  one  of  the  processes  by  which  has  taken 
place  the  separation  of  individual  planets 
from  a  vast  central  body,  holding  them  in 
boudi^,  in  their  orhita,  by  the  power  of  its 
mass.  In  the  twin  stars,  revolving  around 
a  common  centre  of  gravity,  we  pereetvo  tho 
effect  produced  when  the  masses  ate  more 
nearly  equal  In  the  nebulous  stars  of  all 
gi'ades  we  follow  the  gradual  conceutratiou 
from  a  gaseous  state  to  a  compact  and  well- 
defined  body.  In  the  great  spiral  nebula) 
discovered  by  Lord  Kossc,we  behold  the  act- 
ual breaking  up  of  a  world  of  stars  of  all 
sizes  and  brilliancy,  and  we  witness  the  very 
process  of  their  dispersion  through  space,  by 
centrifugal  force,  along  paths  that  they  will 
never  retrace. 

But  the  test  speaks  of  icatera  abvve  the 
heavens,  and  of  icatera  under  the  heavem.  Tho 
latter  are  determined  by  the  work  of  tho 
third  day,  by  which  it  appears  that  they 
are  the  matter  out  of  which  onr  globe  was 
made,  the  waters  above  being  the  matter 
which  formed  the  heavenly  bodies. 

■Wemayastoar8elves,however,whethorthe 
matter  of  our  globe  is  the  whole,  or  only  a 
part,  of  the  waters  Tinder  the  heavens.  If  we 
accept  the  grand  conception  of  the  structure 
of  the  lieavens  proposed  by  Herschel,  all  our 
visible  heavens  are  but  an  immense  cluster 
of  self-luminous  staia,  of  which  our  aun,  witli 
its  retinue  of  planets,  is  but  one,  situated  not 
far  ironi  ita  centre.  The  form  of  this  vast 
cluster  is  that  of  a  disc,  whose  outer  bound- 
ary is  the  Milky  Way.  In  this  the  stars  seem 
ready  to  break  up,  and  assume  the  shape 
of  tho  branches  of  a  spiral  nebula.  Beyond 
esteuds,  in  immeasittable  distance,  the  dark 
abyss  of  apace.  In  this,  again,  are  thou- 
sauils  of  nebulous  maases,  each  of  which 
may  be  a  starry  Leiiven  like  ours.  Here, 
we  may  fancy,  we  recognize— in  the  clusters 
of  visible  stars,  to  which  onr  sun,  moon,  and 
the  earth  itself  belong — the  waters  hclow 
the  heavens,  followed  by  the  vast  expanse 
beyond,  containing  the  world  of  the  nobuhe 
—  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  the  waters 
above  the  heavens,  of  which  the  Psalmist 
But,  whether  we  receive  the  views 
of  Herschel,  of  Maedler,  or  of  Alexander  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
heavens,  one  fact  recognized  by  all  is  the 
work  of  separation,  of  indiviUnalization, 
which  must  have  preceded  the  present  com- 
bination of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is  indi- 
cated as  the  special  work  of  tho  second  eos- 
mogonic  day. 

The  Third  Day. —This  day  has  two  works, 
which  must  be  considered  separately.  Tho 
first  is  the  form.itiou  of  the  material  globe 
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of  tlie  earth.  "Let  the  wafers  tinder  tks 
lieavens  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear.  And  God  called 
the  dry  land  earth;  and  the  gatberiug  to- 
gether of  the  waters  called  he  seas."  The 
main  idea  is  coudensatiou  of  matter  iuto  the 
solid  glohe,  its  liguid  covering  aad  gaseous 
envelope.  Here,  aa  iisual,  Moses  gives  us  the 
final  resnlt  of  the  work,  and  not  the  procesB 
hy  which  it  was  produced.  For  that  we 
mast  ask  geology. 

The  stvQctUTB  of  the  hard  mantle  of  rock 
which  covers  the  unknown  interior  of  the 
glohe,  and  the  nature  of  its  strata,  togeth- 
er with  their  ever- increasing  teujperatuve 
downward,  will  bear  witness  to  the  eventful 
history  of  the  past  ages  of  our  earth ;  as- 
tronomy and  chemistry  will  carry  us  stiU 
higher,  up  to  the  very  birth  of  oar  planet. 

The  materials  of  tliat  part  of  the  earth  crust 
accessible  to  our  investigation — from  the  al- 
luvial surface  sands  and  pebbles,  through 
the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  slates,  and 
limestoues,  down  to  tJje  crystalliue  bottom 
rocks — sliow  themselves  to  be  the  debris  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  rearranged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean ;  or  due,  as  most  of  the  lime- 
stones, t<i  the  secreting  power  of  the  polyps, 
or  most  minute  animals  of  the  sea.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  of  this  ocean  was  no 
higher  than  that  of  our  tropical  seas;  for 
these  rocks  contain  innumerable  relics  of 
maiiae  animals  similar,  though  not  identical, 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Lower  down, 
the  crystalline  rooks,  mostly  stratified — the 
so^alled  metamorphio  rocks — still  bear  the 
mark  of  an  aqueous  origin,  but  also  indi- 
cate a  high  degree  of  temperature  in  the  wa- 
ters, which  explains  both  their  crystalline 
character  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
traces  of  life  in  these  early  seas.  Coming 
from  ileeper  sondes  stUl,  bnt  lilling  perpen- 
dicular fissures  or  chimneys,  as  in  volcanoes, 
crystalline  masses  of  porphyry,  compact  trap, 
ibasalt,  and  volcanic  substances  cross  the 
tegular  strata  up  to  the  surface,  and  by  their 
igneous  nature  reveal  the  existence  of 
internal  temperature  snfScieut  to  keep  rocks 
in  A  raelted  condition. 

Guided  by  these  general  facts,  and  aided 
hy  the  light  derived  from  chemistiy,  physios, 
ftbd  astronomy,  we  may  distiognish,  in  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  physical  glolje,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  life,  four  periods;  1. 
The  nebulous.  2.  The  mineral  inca 
3.  The  period  of  the  hot  oceans.  4.  The  pe- 
■  riod  of  the  cold  oceans. 

In  the  first  the  matter  of  the  earth 
part  of  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  su 
the  slow  process  of  contraction,  consequent 
upon  its  cooling,  the  suu  left  it  behind  in  the 
form  of  a  gaseous  ring.  The  ring  breaks  in 
several  places,  and  is  rolled  up  into  a  globu- 
lar mass,  which,  according  t«  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, rotates  upon  itselfi  and  revolves  around 
its  parent  body  nearly  in  the  plane  of  its 


equator,  and  with  the  velocity  imparted  to 
it  by  the  suu  itself.  The  new  globe,  born 
from  the  old  matter  of  the  sun,  now  enters, 
ttt  mass,  iuto  the  first  period  of  its 
separate  existence. 

Loss  of  heat  by  radiation  causes  further 
concentration.  The  molecules,  brought  near- 
together  and  to  the  proper  temperature 
for  chemical  action,  now  combine.  A  vast, 
long-coutinued,  and  ever-renewed  conflagra- 
tion, with  an  enormous  development  of  heat, 
takes  place,  and  tlie  result  is  an  incandes. 
cent  melted  mineral  body,  surrounded  by  a 
vast  luminous  atmosphere.  The  earth  is  a 
n.  This  is  the  second  period  of  its  history. 
The  cooliug  continues:  a  hard  crust  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  body  of 
the  globe,  and,  when  the  temperature  be- 
comes low  enough  to  admit  of  the  formation 
of  water,  the  ocean— which  was  before  a  part 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  vapor — 
is  deported  on  the  solid  surface  of  the  glohe. 
The  temperature  of  this  first  ocean  must 
have  been  very  high,  owing  to  the  immense 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  resting  upon  it. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  when  the  depo- 
began,  the  temperaturo  of  tlie  first 
waters  could  not  have  been  less  than  600° 
Fair.  This  geological  phase,  though  it  is 
through  which  a  cooling  globe  must  have 
essarily  passed, has  not, thus  far,received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Let  us  try  to  see 
what  this  stale  of  things  implies,  for  it  is 
iportaut  fijr  the  explanation  of  the  fourth 
day.  The  oceans  were  not  only  very  warm, 
bnt  must  have  been  highly  acidukted;  for 
all  the  acids,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  feet  of  rocks 
deposited  since,  must  have  been  then  in  the 
ttmosphere.  These  hot  and  acid  waters,  rest- 
ing upon  the  old  mineral  crust,  must  have 
decomposed  it,  and  a  new  series  of  chemical 
combinations  have  been  formed,  to  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  deposition  of  the 
lowermost  crystalline  rocks  which  are  at 
the  base  of  the  new  terrestrial  crust  — the 
only  one  we  actually  know.  By  these  pow- 
erful chemical  actions  the  earth  was  trans- 
formed into  a  vast  galvanic  pile,  emitting 
constant  streams  of  electricity,  which,  reach- 
ing the  ethereal  space  at  the  boundary  of  thf 
thick  atmosphere,  became  luminous.  Ac- 
cording to  Herschel,  the  photosphere  of  tlii> 
sun  may  l>e  due  to  a  similar  cause,  and  if  ^< '; 
accept  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  it  is  but  the  last  vestige  of 
that  electrioalcondition  of  our  globe.  Dur- 
ing this  tliird  period  the  earth  was  stUl  sur- 
rounded by  a  photosphere  of  subdued  brill- 
iancy :  it  was  a  ntbuloas  star. 

The  process  goes  on;  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces,  thus  fat  so  active,  subside 
audent-erintoaetate  of  quiescence;  tlie  pho- 
tosphere disappears ;  the  globe  becomes  an 
extinct  body;  the  ocean  cools  down  to  the 
mild  temperature  of  our  tropical  sens,  and 
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is  ready  for  tlie  introduction  of  living  beings. 
Tbc  age  of  matter  is  over;  the  ago  of  life  is 
at  liand.  The  fourtli  period  wa.s  that  of  tlie 
dark  planet  onA  the  cool  ooemvi. 

This  fourth  period,  and  perhaps  tlie  latter 
part  of  the  third,  are  represented  in  the  geo- 
logical strata  by  the  so-called  uzoio  rocka, 
-which  are  fouud  in  all  contiaentB.  Here 
also  we  have  evideneo  of  the  appearance  of 
the  first  kud  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Considerable  surfaces  and  low  mountain 
chains,  both  iu  tlie  Old  and  New  World,  be- 
long to  this  age.  Geology  explains  very  plau- 
sibly the  sinking  of  the  lat^  snrfaeeB  — 
now  containing  the  oceansr-and  the  rising 
between  them  of  the  continents  and  monnt- 
ains,  by  the  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  cool- 
ing interior,  forcing  the  hard  external  crust 
— now  too  large  — to  mould  itself  on  the 
smaller  sphere  by  folding  into  mighty  wrin- 
kles. This  process  could  not  be  better  de- 
scribed tlian  by  the  words  of  Moses;  "Let 
the  waters  be  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  laud  appear" — implying 
that  the  land  was  formed  already  under  tlio 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  was  subsequently 
raised  above  it. 

The  first  work  of  the  third  day  closes  the 
age  of  matter;  for,  if  science  is  right  in  its 
view  of  the  origin  of  out  solar  system,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stats  of  the  fourth  day  were 
then  in  esisfence,  but  invisible  to  the  earth. 
The  three  great  steps  indicated  by  the  works 
of  the  fltst  three  days  are  the  same  that  we 
observe  in  the  beginning  and  growth  of  or- 
;;auized  beings.  AH  originate  in  darkness, 
in  a  homogeneons  fluid,  which  soon  forms 
into  an  egg ;  the  next  stage  is  a  differentia- 
tion, and  a  gradnal  formation  of  individual 
')i^ns ;  the  last  is  a  combining  together  of 
all  these  parts  into  an  organic  body,  exhibit- 
ing Duity  in  variety.  This  is  the  universal 
law  of  development, both  for  individuals  and 
collections  of  iudlvldnals. 

But  in  tills  third  day  there  is  a  second 
work,  entirely  unlike  the  first,  belonging  to 
the  age  of  organic  life — the  creation  of  the 
plant — n  creation,  indeed,  of  a  new  principle, 
though  it  is  not  designated  in  tie  text  by 
iard,  because  it  is  but  the  peristyle  of  the 
temple  of  true  life,  the  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  say  that  it  is  a  creation ;  for  in  it 
matter  is  controlled  by  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, directing  its  forces  so  as  to  make  it  as- 
sume new  forms  unknown  to  the  mineral. 
In  the  plant,  as  in  every  organized  being, 
there  is  an  inward  principle  of  individuality 
not  possessed  by  the  crystal ;  a  variety  of 
functions  and  organs  working  together  to- 
ward a  common  aim  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual;  an  inwacd  growth,  with  a  be- 
ginning and  a  definite  end,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion which  perpetuates  the  species — phenom- 
ena which  are  all  absolutely  foreign  to  in- 
oiganic  matter.  These  characteristics  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  thp  words,  "And 


God  said,  Ltt  (ke  earih  bring  forth  grau,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  ike  fruit-tree  yielding 
fruit  qfler  his  Icind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself." 

The  words,  "Let  the  earth  bring  forth," 
may  seem  to  tavor  the  idea  of  a  combination 
of  material  elements  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  IV  new  principle.  But  the  same  phrase 
is  used  iu  verse  20,  when  a  true  creation 
(_barA) — that  of  the  first  animals — was  meant 
and  took  place.  And  ^ain,  in  Gen.  ii.,  4, 5, 
we  find  that "  in  the  day  the  Lord  God  made 
every  plant  of  tlie  field  ft^ore  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew."  This  declaration  distinguishes  the 
plfljit,  as  a  principle,  from  the  matter  which 
it  moulds  into  the  form  necessary  for  its 
functions. 

This  view  must  be  held  as  the  most  ra- 
tional ;  for  all  experiments — even  the  vei'>' 
latest  and  apparently  most  successful — mailu 
during  the  last  hundred  years  to  prove  tlm 
so-called  spontaneous  generation  of  orgnu- 
ized  beings  from  dead  matter,  have  faUed  tii 
convince  the  majority  of  thinking  men  of 
its  reality.  Matter,  unaided,  can  never  risf 
above  its  own  level. 

The  most  important  fanction  of  the  plant 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sun's  light,  to  turn  inorganic  into  oi^an- 
ic  matter,  and  thus  prepare  food  for  the  ani- 
mal. Nothing  else  in  uatnre  does  this  im- 
portant work.  The  auimal  can  not  do  it, 
and  starves  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of 
the  materials  needed  for  the  building  up  of 
its  body.  The  plant  stores  up  force  which 
it  is  not  called  npou  to  use ;  the  .animal 
takes  it  ready  made  as  food,  and  expends  it 
in  activity.  The  plant,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
dispensable basis  of  all  animal  life ;  for, 
though  animals  partially  feed  upon  each  oth- 
er, ultimately  the  organic  matter  they  need 
must  come  from  the  plant. 

The  luannet  in  which  Moses  introduces 
the  creation  of  the  plant,  as  a  work  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  the  first  work  of  the  third 
day,  and  the  position  he  assigns  to  it  at  the 
end  of  this  day,  and  before  the  creation  of 
living  beings,  ate  highly  philosophical.  This 
order  is  req^nired  by  the  law  of  progress, 
according  to  which  the  inferior  appears  be- 
fore the  superior,  because  the  first  is  the 
condition  of  the  phenomenal  existence  of  the 
hitter. 

Does  geology  confirm  this  position  of  the 
plant  in  the  order  of  creation  t  If  we  should 
understand  the  t«xt  as  meaning  that  the 
whole  plant  kingdom,  irom  the  lowest  infu- 
sorial form  to  the  highest  dicotyledon,  was 
created  at  this  eariy  day,  geology  would  as- 
suredly disprove  it.  But  the  author,  as  we 
have  remarked  above,  mentions  every  order 
of  facts  bnt  once,  and  he  does  it  at  the  time 
of  its  first  intioduotion.  Here,  therefore,  the 
whole  system  of  plants  is  described  in  full 
outline,  as  it  has  been  developed,  irom  the 
lowest  to  the  most  perfect,  in 
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of  ages ;  for  it  will  nerot  again  he  spoken  of 
iQ  the  remainder  of  tlie  nartative.  Wliat 
plants  actuallj'  existed  at  tbis  period  geolo- 
gy has  to  find  out.  The  possibility  of  infu- 
sorial plauta  living  in  warm,  nay,  in  Lot 
water,  is  proved  by  tlieir  beiug  found  in  the 
geyaers  of  Iceland,  and  iu  hot,  acidulated 
springs.  The  latest  geological  investigations 
teUns  that  abundant  traces  of  carbonaceous 
matter  and  old  silicious  deposits  among  tie 
so-called  azoic  rocks,  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  alarge  uiimbec  of  infusorial  pro- 
tophytes  filling  tliose  early  seas.  Wljether 
they  furnished  food  for  the  piimitiTe  proto- 
zoaas  of  a  similar  grade  is  still  a  matter  of 
donbt ;  but  the  presence  of  limestone  strata 
ju  the  azoic  age  seems  to  speak  in  the  alHrm- 

Tlie  striking  fiict  that  Moses,  though  fully 
recognizing  the  great  difference  between  the 
two  works  of  the  third  day,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  did  not  as- 
sign to  it  a  special  day,  but  left  it  in  the  age 
of  matter,  is  not  less  full  of  meaning.  The 
plant  is  not  yet  life,  bnt  the  bridge  between 
matter  and  life — the  link  between  the  two 
ages.'  Placed  within  the  material  age  of  cre- 
ation, ii  is  the  harbinger  and  promise  of  a 
more  noble  and  better  time  to  come.  It  is 
the  root  of  the  living  tree  planted  in  the  la- 
OT^anic  globe,  and  destined  to  flourish  iu  the 
age  of  lite. 

The  fourth  day  opens  the  age  of  life,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  snu,  moon,  and  stars 
in  the  heavens  visible  from  the  earth  ■ —  a 
work  which  apparently  still  belongs  to  the 
physical  order,  but  whose  object  is  to  bene- 
fit life.  "Let  there  he  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  tjy  kearea,  to  gire  light  upon  the  earth;  and 
to  divide  the  day  from  the  night;  aud  for 
sons,  and  for  days,  and  for  yean." 

The  suu  and  moon  are  not  created,  they 
existed  before,  but  now  enter  into  new 
tions  with  the  earth.  Dnring  the  age  of  mat- 
ter the  intensity  of  chemical  action  w 
BOurceof  permanent  light — the  earth  waa 
luminous— the  light  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars  being  mei^d  in  the  sfrouger  light  of 
its  photosphere,  and  therefore  iurisible  to  it. 
But  after  the  disappearance  of  its  luminous 
envelope,  onr  glorious  heavens,  with 
moon,  and  stars,  become  visible,  and  the  earth 
depends  upon  this  outside  source  for  light 
and  heat.  Its  spherical  foim  causes  thf 
eqnal  distribution  of  both  which  establishes 
the  differences  of  climate  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator.  Its  rotation  gives,  for  the  first 
time,  a  succession  of  day  and  night,  which 
breaks  the  permanent  light  of  the  preceding 
age.  Its  revolution  round  the  sun  brings, 
intheirtum,tbe seasonsandtheyears.  Thus 
are  prepared  the  physical  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  esistenc*  of  living  beings,  the 
periods  of  activity  and  rest,  of  summer 
winter,  and  that  variety  of  temperature  and 
moistnie  which  fosters  the  almost  infinite 


less  of  the  organic  foi'ma  of  plants  aud  . 
animals  displayed  in  our  world  of  life. 

In  the  third  day  the  earth  was  ready  for 

e ;  in  the  fourth  the  heavens  are  ready  to 
help  in  the  work.  The  fourth  day  is,  aa  it 
,  a  reminiscence  of  the  inorganic  pe' 
riod,  and  forms  another  connection  between 
the  two  principal  stages  of  the  globe. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  days  offer  no  diffi- 
culties, for  tliey  unfold  the  successive  ere- 
ation  of  the  variomt  tribes  of  animals  which 
people  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  land,  iu 
the  precise  order  indicated  by  geology. 

This  history  is  introduced  by  the  solema 
word  hard,  which  occurs  here  for  the  second 
time,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that,  with 
the  creation  of  the  animal,  another  great  and 
entirely  new  order  of  existence  begins. 

Matter,  indeed,  is  in  it,  but  controlled  and 
shaped  into  new  forms,  foreign  to  its  own 
uaturc,  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  immaterial 
being  within.  Vegetative  life  is  in  it,  but 
subservient  to  higher  functious,  which  the 
plant  could  never  perform  by  itself.  A  con.^ 
scious  perception  of  the  outer  world  by  een- 
eation,  however,  and  a  vMl  to  react  upon 
it,  ore  powers  which  place  the  animal  oit 
a  higher  platform,  and  make  it  a  being 
which,  by  its  nature  and  its  fnnctions,  fe  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  lower  grades  of  exist- 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  life  system,  such  as  preseut  sci- 
ence enables  us  to  read  it,  and  tlio  admira- 
ble correctness  of  the  Mosaic  account  will 
be  evident. 

Geology  informs  us  that  the  terrestrial 
crust,  down  to  its  lowest  attainable  depths, 
is  composed  of  layers  plaeed  upon  each 
other,  different  in  mineralogical  charactci 
and  structure,  and  evidently  deposited  ai 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  order  of  theii 
superposition  furnishes  the  great  chrono- 
logical table  of  the  events  which  took  place 
during  their  formation ;  the  lowermost  sti'ii- 
tum — the  first  deposited — being  the  oldesl  ; 
the  surface  layers— the  last  formed — beiiij; 
the  most  recent. 

These  strata  preserve  in  their  folds  tlic 
archives  of  the  creation  of  organized  being-. 
plants,  and  animals,  whose  remvns  innumer- 
able  fill  these  rocky  shelves,  and  reveal  to  thi' 
geologist  the  mysteries  of  the  by-gone  ages. 

Five  great  f^s  of  life  may  be  distin- 
guished, each  of  them  charaeterized  by  tho 
predominance  of  a  certaiu  class  of  auimals, 
and  marking  the  great  steps  of  gradual  prog- 
ress iu  tho  vast  system  of  the  living  forms 
of  the  past : 

1.  The  age  of  invertebrated  animals,  con- 
tained in  the  Silurian  series  of  rocks. 

%  The  ^e  of  fishes,  in  the  Devonian  series. 

3.  The  age  of  the  first  land  plants,  in  the 
Carboniferous  rooks. 

4.  The  age  of  the  reptiles,  in  the  Mesozoio 
rocks — triassio,juraasic,  aud  cretaceous. 
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5.  Tbengeoftbe  mammals,  in  the  Tertiary 
I'ockn. 

These  arc  preceded,  as  a  preface,  hy  an  age 
of  protophftea  and  pTotozoana  in  tite  eo-ealled 
ttzoLG  or  archaic  rocks,  aud  closed  by  the  age 
uf  mao,  iu  the  quatemaiy  aud  present  age. 

In  the  firat^  the  primordial  launa  mokea 
ita  appearance  iu  tlie  lowermost  Silurian 
strata,  and  is  represented  by  mariue  forms 
of  the  three  great  archetypes  of  iuverte- 
tirat«d  animals — the  radiatea,  mollnsks,  aud 
the  nrticnlates.  They  appear  all  at  once  on 
the  same  level,  aud  uot  snccessively.  During 
nntold  ^es,  represented  hy  successive  de- 
posits of  rocks  amonntiog  to  OTer  15,000 
&et  iu  thickness,  corals  and  plant-like  mli- 
atea,  raoUnsks  of  all  grodea— some  of  gigantic 
size— numberless  crustaceans  of  embryonic 
JbriH,  swarm  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
but  not  a  lish  is  fotinil,  save  a  few  at  the 
very  end  of  this  long  period  of  existence,  as 
foiemouera  heralding  the  coming  of  higher 
forms.  This  is  the  reigu  of  the  lower  aai- 
mal  life — the  involuntary  life — typifled  by 
the  invertebrates. 

In  the  second  age,  the  Devonian  strata 
contain  in  abundance  remains  of  the  fish 
tribe,  which  ia  added  to  the  riches  of  the 
sea,  and  takes  tJie  lead  among  the  tenants  of 
the  ocean ;  for,  though  tbe  lowest  grade  iu 
the  archetype  of  vertebrates,  it  belongs  to 
the  higher  level  of  animal  life,  in  which  sen- 
sation aud  will  predominate.  The  strange 
forms  of  these  first  fishes — their  reptilian 
character,  their  powerful  organization  — 
make  them  the  scavengers  and  the  kings  of 
tbe  seas. 

This  is  tile  reign  of  fishes. 

Iu  the  third — the  CarboniferonB  age — the 
continents,  which  were  slowly  growing  under 
the  water,  reach  the  snrfaoe.  These  newly 
«meiged,  still  awampy  lauds,  cover  them- 
aelveswithamontleof verdnre.  Inthewarm 
and  moist  atmosphere  of  this  <lay,  cliarged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  hnmble  oryptogmns 
grow  to  stately  fMcst  trees,  and  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  ferns  and  allied  plants  famish  the 
material  for  the  vast  beds  of  coal  so  precions 
to  civilized  man.  This  is  the  reign  of  tlie 
lower  laud  plants,  purifying  the  atmosphere 
of  its  oosioas  gases,  and.  preparing  it  for  air- 
breathing  animals. 

In  the  fourth  age,  monstrous  reptiles,  first 
amphibious,  together  with  tall  birds,  then 
huge  jnarioe  eourians  and  gigantic  land  rep- 
tiles, fill  tie  oceans  aud  inland  seas,  which 
t«em  with  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
lower  marine  life.  The  reptiles  are  the  kings 
of  creation,  they  reign  supreme. 

The  fifth  age  was  heralded,  in  the  preced- 
ing age,  by  a  few  small,  mostly  marsupial 
tiiammals. 

But  now  tbe  Tertiary  opens  with  a  mag- 
uificent  array  of  large  mammals,  which  peo- 
ple the  new-formed  continents  and  the 
from  tlie  huge  whale  to  the  portly  form  of 


tbo  elephant  and  the  powerful  organization 
of  the  lordly  lion,  the  king  of  thehrute  crea- 
tion. Tlie  mamma] — tlie(apicoiferfe6rafe,the 
perfect  auimal— now  reigns  iu  his  turn,  but 
wUl  soon  also  have  to  yield  iis  sceptre  to 

The  facts  Jnst  mentioned  speak  a  stronp; 
language.  They  tell  ns  that  ereaJion  is  a 
rmiity.  The  archetypes  of  the  Silurian  ai>i 
derived  from  one  another,  for  they  ap- 
pear all  simultaneously.  Science  feils  ti) 
discover  traces  of  a  direct  descent  of  tlic 
vertebrate  Qrora  the  invertebrate,  whose  plan 
of  structure  is  entirely  unlike ;  of  the  large 
fishes  of  the  Devonian  from  any  preceding 
animal  form;  of  tbe  huge  reptiles  of  (he  mid- 
dle ages  of  life  from  the  fishes  of  tbe  Devo- 
uian.  The  gigantic  pnchydermg,  which  ap- 
pear suddenly  at  the  tertiary  epoch,  are  not 
tlie  offepriug  of  the  reptUes  of  the  age  pre- 
ceding. The  bond  which  nuitea  them  ie  of 
an  immaterial  nature;  the  marvelona  unity 
which  we  obsei-ve  is  in  the  plan  of  the  Cre- 
ator. We  should  theu  acknowledge  apian 
admirable  in  conception,  admirable  in  exe- 
Gutiou.  There  is  a  v>Moia  nhicb  devises, 
a  /iw  u^ll,  and  a  jieuter,  which  esecntes  and 
creates  in  succession,  at  the  appointed  timi-. 
when  it  is  fitting,  and  uot  a  single  great  nn- 
conscious  whole  which  is  developed  by  itself. 

In  the  order  of  time  there  ia  progress.  Tlif 
inferior  being  always  precedes  the  superior : 
the  imperfect  the  perfect.  Inorganic  nature' 
precetles  oi^auization.  The  watei?  elemeiii 
reigns  before  terrestrial ;  the  aqnatic  and  in- 
ferior animala  before  tlie  terrestrial  and  sn- 
perior.  In  the  series  of  the  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, we  see  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mnni- 
mifers  appearing  iu  the  ages  of  the  globe  in 
the  order  of  their  perfection. 

The  accovdanco  of  these  results  of  geolog.i- 
with  the  Mosaic  acconut  is  so  evident  thu; 
no  further  explanation  ie  necessary. 

Fifth  Day.— lbs  work  of  this  day  is  tlic 
creation  of  tbe  lower  anunals,  up  to  the 
birds.  "And  60^  er^ed  great  ir>talea,a«(lev&'g 
(venture  HiAie&  movetk,  mliiek  the  waters  brought 
fwth  aliuniantln,  and  ererg  winged  foivl."  The 
order  of  their  appearance  is  that  discovered 
by  geology :  the  water  animals  fir  t  t  t) 
er  with  the  large  amphibion  tb  g  at 
whales  (mariue  monsters),  aud     th  p 

tiles,  and  then  tbe  birds.     This         esp  nda 
with  the  first  geological  ages,  th    pal 
and  the  mesozoic,  np  to  the  teri  ary   p    h 

Si*(&  Bay. — The  sixth  day,  wh  h  s  th 
third  of  the  era  of  life,  contains  two  works, 
as  did  the  third  day  of  the  era  of  matter : 
first,  the  creation  of  tlie  higher  animals  es- 
pecially living  on  the  dry  land,  or  the  mam- 
malia— it  corresponds  with  the  tertiary  ago ; 
and,  second,  the  creation  of  man  iu  the  qnar- 
ternary  age. 

The  First  Work. — "And  Ood  made  the  heaet 
of  the  earth  and  catUe,  after  Iheir  kind,  and  ererg 
thing  that  creepelh  npou  llie  earth."     For  this 
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creation  tlic  word  made  is  ascd,  not  create, 
for  it  is  not  the  firat  iutroduction,  Ijnt  the 
continuation  of  tlie  life  system.  The  creep- 
ing animals  of  the  sixtli  day  are  not  rep- 
tiles, bat,  according  to  Gesenius,  tlie  smaller 
mammalia— rata,  mice,  etc.  The  greatest 
changes  in  the  mineral  and  organic  creation, 
according  to  geologj',"tooli  place  between  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  epochs.  And  there, 
also,  Moses  places  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day.  For  not  only  are  the  land  animals  a 
new  sot  of  beings,  they  are  also  the  highest, 
and  the  family  to  which  man  belongs  as  a 
member  of  the  life-system  of  nature. 

The  second  work  of  tlie  sixth  day  is  of 
a  vastly  different  nature.  The  creation  of 
man  is  a  faet  of  such  great  importance  that 
it  could  not  be  mentioned  otherwise  than  sojt- 
arately.  Heref  again,  and  for  the  third  time, 
the  word  bard  announces  not  a  simple  con- 
tinuation of  the  animal,  but  the  creation  of 
a  new  order  of  existence,  the  most  exalted 
of  alL  Three  times  the  sacramental  word  it 
repeated:  "So  Bod  ereaitd  man  in  his  ovm 
image,  in  tlie  image  of  God  created  fie  Wnt; 
male  and  female  a-eated  he  them."  That  be- 
ing, made  by  the  Creator  in  his  own  im 
age,  upon  the  creation  of  whom  Moses  pul 
so  much  stress,  to  enforce,  as  it  were,  th( 
idea  ofhis  dignity,  could  not  be  confounded 
with  the  animals.  But  why  does  he  plai 
this  creation,  not  ia  ascparate  day,  but  with 
the  mammalia  in  the  sixth  day?  Man' 
crowning  act  of  the  Creator.  He  is  the 
mary  of  all  perfections  scattered  through  the 
animal  kingdom,  of  which  ho  is  the  key- 
stone. He  is  the  end  and  aim  of  tlie  whole 
development  of  our  planet,  and  as  such 
belongs  to  this  physical  earth.  But  he  is 
also  a  being  of  a  new  and  superior  order,  and, 
therefore,  must  bo  kept  distinct.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  physical  man  is  the  prophecy 
and  the  promise  of  a  future  and  more  perfect 
age  of  development  which  begins  with  him— 
the  moi'al  age,  that  of  the  historical  world. 
This  second  work  of  the  sixth  day  is  thns 
the  link  between  the  age  of  the  physical 
creation  and  that  of  the  moral  development 
of  mankind,  as  the  plant  was  the  link  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  world  of  life.  It  is 
the  moral  World  planted  in  the  material 
world,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  a 
higher  and  better  aim. 

Here  end  the  working  days  of  the  Creator. 
All  his  other  works  God  had  declared  to  be 
good;  but  on  the  sixth  day  "God  mw  etery 
tUng  thai  ft*  had  made,  and,  lehold,  it  iww  very 
OOOD."  The  work  of  the  whole  week  is  now 
finished,  and  perfect  as  God  will  Lave  it  for 
his  purpose — the  education  of  man. 

Now  begins  the  seventh  day,  the  day  of 
rest,  or  the  Sabhalh  of  the  earth,  when  the 
globe  and  its  inhabitants  are  ec 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  day 
creation  has  taken  place.  God  rests  as  the 
Creator  of  the  visible  universe.    The  forces 


of  nature  are  in  that   afimirablc  equilib- 
which  we  now  behold,  and  which  is 
necessary  to  out  existence.    Ho  mora  mount- 
or  continents  are  formed,  no  new  spe- 
of  plants  or  animals  are  created.    Nat- 
goes  on  steadily  in  its  wonted  path.   All 
movement,  all  progress  has  passed  into  tho 
realm  of  mankind,  which  is  now  accomplish- 
ing its  task.    The  seventh  day  is,  then,  tJi.- 
present  age  of  onr  globe ;  the  age  in  whiili 
we  live,  and  which  was  prepared  for  the  lii  ■ 
velopment  of  mankind.     The  narrative  lA' 
Moses  seems  to  indicate  this  fact;   for  ;\: 
the  end  of  each  of  tiie  six  working  days  ,i.i' 
creation  we  find  an  ewewinj.     But  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh  is  not  followed  by  at;y 
eoening.    The  day  ia  still  open.    Wlien  tin 
evening  shall  come  the  last  hour  of  human- 
ity wiU  strike. 

This  view  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation  ha^ 
been  objected  to  on  account  of  the  form  ol 
the  command  in  the  Decalogue  relating  tii 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  But  thosi^ 
who  object  confound  God's  Sabbath  with 
man's  Sabbath,  and  forget  the  word  of 
Christ  that  onr  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
who  needs  it,  and  not  for  God.  God  rests  as 
a  Creator  of  the  material  world  only  to  be- 
come active,  nay.  Creator,  in  the  spiritual 
world.  His  Sabbath  work  is  one  of  love  to 
man — the  redemption;  his  creation  is  that 
of  the  new  man,  bora  anew  of  the  Spirit,  in 
tlio  heart  of  the  natural  man.  So  man  is 
commanded  to  imitate  God  in  leaving  once 
iu  seven  days  the  work  of  tliia  material 
world,  to  turn  all  his  attention  and  devote 
his  powers  to  the  things  of  heaven. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  Sabbaths:  first, 
God's  Sabbath  after  the  material  creation ; 
second,  the  Sabbath  of  humanity,  the  prom- 
ised miUennium,  after  the  toil  and  struggle  of 
tlie  six  working  days  of  history;  third,  the 
Sabbath  of  tlie  individual,  short-lived  man, 
the  day  of  rest  of  twenty-four  hours,  made 
for  him  according  to  his  measure.  The 
length  of  the  days  in  each  is  of  no  account. 
The  plan,  iu  all,  is  the  same,  and  contains  the 
same  idea — six  dajs  of  work  and  struggle  in 
the  material  world,  followed  by  a  day  of 
peace,  of  rest  from  the  daily  toil,  and  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  higher  world  of  the  spirit.  For 
the  Sabbath  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest,  it  is 
the  day  of  the  Lord. 

Such  is  the  grand  cosraogonio  week  de- 
scribed by  Moses.  To  a  sincere  and  unprej- 
udiced mind  it  must  be  evident  that  these 
grand  outlines  are  the  same  as  those  which 
modem  science  enables  us  to  trao^  however 
imperfect  and  unsettled  the  details  furnished 
by  scientific  inquiries  may  appear  on  many 
points.  Whatever  modifications  in  our  pres- 
ent view  of  the  development  of  the  universe 
and  of  the  globe  may  be  expected  from  new 
discoveries,  the  prominent  features  of  this 
vast  picture  will  remain.  And  these  only 
;  are  delineated  in  this  admirable  account  of 
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Genesis.  These  outliuea  v 
tlie  moral  purposes  of  the  book;  the 
tifio  details  are  for  ns  patiently  to  iuvesti- 
gate.  They  were,  no  doubt,  nnknown  to 
Moaes ;  as  the  details  of  tUe  life  ajid  of  the 
wort  of  the  Saviour  were  unknown  to  the 
great  prophets  who  announced  his  coming, 
and  traced  out  with  maater-hand  hia  charac- 
ter and  ohjecta  centuries  before  hia  appear- 


ance ou  earth.  But  the  same  ilii-iao  hand 
which  lifted  up  before  the  eyes  of  Daniel 
and  of  laaJah  the  veil  wMeh  covered  the  ta- 
bleau of  the  time  to  come,  unveiled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  author  of  Genesis  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  creation  And  Moses  was  the 
prophet  of  the  past,  as  Daniel  and  Isaiah 
and  many  others  were  tlie  prophets  of  tlie 


The  following  diagram,  which  sums  up  the  reaidta  of  the  preceding  ili 
found  of  service  iu  making  cleai-  the  correspondence  of  the  two  records 


ERA  OP   MATTEIi. 

The  Bihle. 
la  Ihe  lie^miins  God  created  the  HeaveuB  and 

Ihc  Earlii, 
And  the  Earth  was  without  fotm,  nnd  void  i  ana 

darkness  was  npon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

SeiEKOE. 

Matter  is  not  aelf-exisisnl. 
Primitive  state  of  matter.    Gas  indefinitely  diffused. 

First  Day. 

And  God  eaia,  Let  there  he  light:  oud  there 

And  God  dMdea  the  lisht  from  the  Gailsuoaa. 

First  AcUsSty  of  Matter. 
Gravity.    Chemical  action.     Concentration  of  dif- 
fused matter  Into  one  or  more  nehula;,  appealing 
as  Inminous  spots  in  Ihe  dark  space  of  heaven. 

SBWmi  Day. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  he  a  flraiameut  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  lot  it  diviae  tho 
waters  ftom  the  wnlcra. 

The  primitive  uehnlu  is  divided  Into  smnller  uehn- 
lods  masses.    One  of  Ihcm  turme  the  solar  eya- 
lem,  which  separates  into  son  and  planets. 

TMrd  Daj. 

a  Ana  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heav- 
ens he   gatherea  together,  and  let  the  dry 
land  nppear. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  hrlng  forth  grass. 

The  nehnlons  masses  concentrate  into  stars.    For- 
matlon  of  tho  mineral  mass  of  the  earth  by  chem- 
ical comhinatlon   of  the   solid  crnst,  the  ocean 

First  appearance  of  land.    Amtc  rocks. 
First  Infusorial  plants  and  protophytes. 

ERA   OP   LIFK 

Fonrih  Day. 

And  God  FOid,  Let  there  he  lights  In  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heavens,  and  let  them  be  for 
Eigne,  for  saasous,  for  days,  and  for  jears. 

Chemical  actions  an&side.  The  earth  loees  its  pho- 
tosphere!  Eim  ana  moon  become  visible.  First 
sncceasion  of  day  and  night,  of  seasons  and  years. 
Differences  of  climate  begin. 

Archaic  rocks.    Protozoans. 

FlftkDay. 

And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  liv- 

bronght  forth  abundantly,  and  eveij  winged 
fowl. 

Plants  and  animals  nppear  successively  in  the  order 
of  their  rank  — marine  animals,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  liirrlp.     First  great  display  of  laud  plants. 

Sixth  Day. 
a  And  God  made  the  heasts  of  the  earth,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind. 

B  And  God  created  man  In  his  own  Imags. 

Tertiary  age. 

Creation  of  man.    Qnatcrnaiy  age. 

Scmth  Day. 

And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 

and,  behold.  It  was  mhj  good. 
And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

No  material  crcatiou.    Introduction  of  lite  moral 
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What  h  Pbllosophyt  What  is  the  Gos- 
pel t  What  U  the  tine  relation  betwoou  the 
Gospel  and  f'hilosophy  f  These  are  the  three 
questions  which  are  briefly  esajiuncd  in  this 

I.  Fliitomphs- — Philosophy,  in  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  the  word,  ia  the  lore  of  wis- 
dom. This  love  manifests  itself  in  tlie  in- 
vestigation, of  a  good  rule  of  life,  and  in  the 
effort  of  the  will  to  form  tho  life  in  accord- 
ance with  that  rule.  In  this  sense,  philoso- 
phy ia  essentially  practical ;  its  object  ia  to 
find  the  answer  to  this  question,  What  ought 
Itodol 

In  another  sense,  philosophy  is  the  most 
general,  the  most  abstract,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, tho  least  practical  of  all  studies. 
It  aspires  to  explain  the  universe— that  ia  to 
eay,togiveareasouahl6  account  of  tlie  nat- 
ure, the  origin,  and  tho  destination  of  all 
things.  What  is  the  first  cause  of  tlio  uni- 
verse t  What  ia  the  destination  of  the  uni- 
verse t  What  ia  the  actual  condition  of  the 
universe,  in  its  relation  to  ita  first  cause  and 
to  its  destination  I  Such  are  the  questions 
to  which  philosophy  seeks  an  answer. 

Between  this  qnestion,  What  ought  I  to 
do  I  which  every  one  puts  to  himself  una- 
voidably, and  this  otber  question.  How  is  the 
universe  to  be  explained  T  which  many  find 
nn  idle  one,  because  they  consider  it  iucapa- 
l)lo  of  snlntion,  the  distance  appears  to  be 
great.  The  practical  and  theoretical  senaea 
of  the  word  philosophy  have,  however,  a 
vlose  connection.  Man  is  responsible  for  liis 
conduct  because  he  possesses  an  element  of 
liberty,  and  because  this  liberty  is  found  in 
presence  of  an  obligation  revealed  by  tlie 
conscience,  and  which  constitutes  duty.  Tho 
determination  of  duty  is  the  answer  to  tlie 
qnestion.  What  ought  I  to  do  T  The  man 
who,  without  any  scieutilic  cnltnre,  follows 
in  each  particular  case  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  honestly  accepts  all  the 
means  of  knowledge  which  are  offered  to 
him,  is  assuredly  in  the  right  way.  But  if 
life  developa  according  to  its  regular  laws, 
if  reaaon  does  its  work,  there  cornea  a  time 
when  a  man  not  only  asks  himself,  What 
ought  I  to  do  under  euch  and  such  circum- 
stances t  biit.,What  oughtltodo  iuthe  gen- 
eralt  What  direction  ought  I  to  give  to 
my  lifet  Wiiat  use  am  I  to  mate  of  my 
will  I     This,  for  every  ninn  who  has  awaked 


to  serious  reflection,  is  the  question  of  ques- 
tions. The  use  which  each  one  is  to  make 
of  his  activity  evidently  depeuds  njlon  the 
general  object  toward  which  the  world  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  ia  placed  is  lending. 
The  duty  which  each  several  being  has  to 
accomplish  as  its  own  share  ia  settled  by 
a  general  plan,  and  by  a  universal  order  of 
things.  The  personal.qnestion,  What  ought 
1  to  do  f  supposes,  therefore,  this  general 
question.  What  ought  to  be  douef  or,  in 
other  words.  What  is  the  deatiuation  of  the 
universe  T — the  part,  at  least,  of  that  desti- 
nation which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  &ee 

The  destination  of  creatures  is  the  object 
with  a  view  to  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced. To  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  legitimate  end,  we  must  go  back  to 
their  principle.  The  question.  What  is  the 
destination  of  tlie  universe  T  iuvolvea,  there- 
fore, this  further  question,  What  is  the  first 


leoftl: 


oea  not,  in  order  to  make 
ita  voice  heard,  await  the  solution  of  these 
high  problems.  The  conscience  speaks,  in 
the  absence  of  all  doctrioe;  it  even  contiu- 
Hca  to  speak,  iu  a  certain  degree,  in  those 
who  profess  doctrines  which  deny  its  exist- 
ence. Bnt,  as  reason  develops,  it  rises  to 
the  conception  of  a  general  duty,  and  conse- 
quently of  a  plan  which  each  free  being  Is 
bound  to  realize  in  its  own  measure.  This 
plan  determinea  the  destination  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  carries  the  mind  on  toward  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  who  hna  settled  that 
destination.  To  know  what  I  am  to  do  in  a 
general  manner,  I  must  know  what  is  the 
plan  for  the  realization  of  which  I  have  to 
work.  And  so  are  nnited  the  practical  sense 
and  the  theoretical  sense  of  the  word  philos- 
ophy. 

Every  one  has,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the 
consciousness  of  these  truths.  The  qnestion 
of  the  Anal  cause  of  the  imiveise,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  existence  of  God ;  the  question 
of  tho  destination  of  rationid  beings,  or,  iu 
other  words,  of  an  immortal  futiure — theao 
questions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
doctrine.  Has  niau  neither  lawgiver  nor 
judge  superior  to  himself,  and  is  he  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own  lite  andactionsT  or  has  he  to 
pursue  an  end  iixed  by  a  higher  will  f  Does 
man  terminate  his  csistcnco  at  death  ?  or  is 
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death  only  the  passage  from  one  mode  of  life 
to  another  I  According  to  the  answers  given 
ta  these  qnestiens,  the  answer  to  the  qnea- 
tion,  What  onght  I  to  do !  will  TMy.  It  is 
in  vain  that  Eome  seek  to  deny  this.  The 
advocates  of  independent  morality  contest  the 
reality  of  the  link  which  connects  morals 
with  doctrine.  Tliey  affirm,  that  doctrines 
are  of  no  conseqnence,  and  that  theories  w- 
specting  the  origin  and  destiny  of  rational 
beings  have  nothing  to  do  with  mall's  con- 
duct. But  they  do  not  succeed  in  bringing 
their  own  feelings  into  agreement  with  their 
system.  The  greater  numhcr  of  these  theo- 
rizers,  who  maintain  the  thesis  that  doc- 
trines are  matters  of  indifference,  are  de- 
cided and  often  passionate  adversaries  of 
Christian  doctrines.  If  doctrines  were  to 
them  really  indifferent,  whence  wonld  come 
this  passiou  J  The  theory  of  the  independ- 
ence of  morals  is  hetrayed  by  its  oivn  follow- 
ers. It  will  not  succeed  in  changing  the  nat- 
ure of  things,  and  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  moral  life.  Tboughtfnl  persons,  for 
the  enlightening  of  their  consciences  and 
the  directing  of  their  conduct,  will  continue 
to  asfc.  Whence  come  we  I  Where  are  we  T 
Whither  are  we  going  1 

The  search  after  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems constitntes  pliilosophy,  iu  the  high  and 
fall  acceptation  of  the  term.  Philosophy 
takes  birth  spontaneously  from  the  time  that 
the  human  mind  has  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cuhivation.  ITrom  the  time  that  a 
man  is  thoughtfiil  enough  to  rise  above  gid- 
diness and  frivolity,  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  eternal  mysteries  of  existence. 
Then  he  asks  what  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
universe,  what  is  its  destination,  what  is 
the  place  and  function  of  each  several  being 
in  the  nuiversal  order  of  things  f  He  asks 
this  that  he  may  understand  what  his  dnty 
is,  and  what  hopes  ho  may  entertain.  This 
inquiry,  made  by  the  reason,  must  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  laws  of  science — that 
is  to  say,  a  doctrine  mnst  not  he  accepted 
further  than  it  explains  the  fects  of  expe- 
rience which  constitute  the  problem  to  he 
solved.  The  object  of  all  scieuce  is  to  ex- 
plain the  facts ;  the  control  of  alt  science  is 
found  in  the  facts,  the  explanation  of  which 

To  the  question, What  is  philosophy  1  we 
answer :  Philosophy  is  the  research  of  the 
reason  after  an  explanation  of  the  universe. 
Let  us  observe  that  philosophy,  in  the  gen- 
era] meaning  of  the  term,  is  a  research  and 
not  a  doctrine.  Philosophy,  in  the  general, 
follows  out  the  solution  of  a  problem  ;  phi- 
losophies, in  paiticnlar,  are  the  several  solu- 
tions proposed. 

II.  The  GoipeL—The  word  "Gospel,"  like 
the  Greek  word  which  it  renders,  signifies 
good  neaia.  What  is  this  good  uewst  It  is 
one,  and  threefold  in  its  unity.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  universe  is  goodness.  God  is  love ; 
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such  is  the  good  news  in  its  niijty.  Love 
divine  manifests  itself  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  produced  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 
who  wills  the  happiness  of  his  children.  It 
manifests  itself  in  the  pardon  gi-auted  to  the 
baman  race,  fallen  by  sin  from  its  primitive 
condition.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  action 
of  divine  grace  sanctifying  pardoned  sonls, 
and  prepaiing  them  for  life  eternal.  Cre- 
ating love,  redeeming  love,  sanctifying  love ; 
such  is  the  threefold  manifestation  of  the 
one  and  eternal  love.  This  summing  np  of 
the  Gospel  is  not  an  arbitrary  conception — 
tUe  product  of  one  individual  mind:  it  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  formula  of  baptism, 
and  is  become  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  tlte  Trinity. 

We  have  hero  an  answer  to  the  three  qnes- 
tions  of  philosophy.  What  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  universe  t  An  eternal  Spirit,  tbe  Cre- 
ator of  all  that  exists.  What  is  the  destina- 
tion of  the  nniversel  The  happiness  of 
creatures  caUed  into  being  by  goodness. 
What  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  universe! 
Humanity,  that  part  of  the  universe  which 
is  directly  known  to  us,  is  separated  IVom 
God  by  sin— the  work  of  created  liberty  goue 
asti'ay,  but  which  liberty  eternal  Love  de- 
sires to  restore  from  its  wanderings.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  the  develop- 
ment of  that  fundamental  theorj":  God  is 

The  morality  of  the  Gospel,  its  practical 
side,  is  summed  up  in  the  law  of  charity — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  consecration  of  each  in- 
dividual will  to  the  general  bappiiiess.  The 
link  which  unites  practice  to  theory  is  man- 
ifest. All  duty  is  gathered  up  into  obe- 
dience to  God,  who  is  the  supreme  source  of 
obligation.  To  obey  God  is  to  do  his  will. 
His  will  is  the  happiness  of  all  his  cbildrcii. 
Charity,  the  research  and  the  practical  real- 
ization of  the  happiness  of  all,  is  therefore 
the  immediate  and  direct  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  love  of  God. 

And  how  has  the  good  news  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  f  Not  as  the  result  of 
a  scientific  inquiry,  but  as  a  testimony  ren- 
dered by  Jesus  Christ,  who  affirmed  that  he 
possessed  the  truth  by  virtue  of  his  intimate 
union  with  the  Father.  This  testimony  was 
proposed  to  faith.  And  what  is  faith*  In 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  faith  is  a  fact 
of  every  day,  of  every  moment.  Faith  is 
trust ;  it  is  the  state  of  a  person  who  con- 
fides in  another  person — of  a  soul  which 
gives  itself  up  to  another  soul.  In  the  do- 
main of  the  understanding,  &ith  shows  itself 
by  the  reception  of  other  people's  testimony. 
Now  faith,  so  understood,  is  met  with  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  intellectual  life.  Sup- 
pose that  one  individual,  refusing  t*  receive 
the  testimony  of  others,  will  admit  ns  truth 
nothing  but  what  he  has  certified  by  his 
own  experience,  or  demonstrated  by  the  per- 
of  his  reason,  iu  what  sitna- 
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tion  ivill-Jio  find  liimselff  He  will  only 
know,  iu  geography,  tlio  places  wliich  be 
haa  seen  witli  liis  own  eyes;  in  history,  the 
events  of  which  lie  haa  been  himself  tlie  wit- 
ness ;  in  physics,  the  laws  which  he  has  dis- 
covered and  proved.  .  .  .  The  intercourse 
between  different  nudetstaudings  will  be 
broken  off,  and  the  Lamau  mind,  smitten 
with  barrenness  by  isolation,  wDl  stand  still 
in  motionless  ignorance.  Science, like  t  he  jnst 
man  of  the  Scriptnre,  lives  only  by  faith.  It 
is  only  faith  which  allows  one  individual  to 
])ass  on  his  acquisitions  to  another,  and  one 
generation  to  leave  to  another  tlie  inherit- 
iinee  of  its  discoveries.  Some,  indeed,  tliink 
iuidaay  that  the  progress  of  the  hnman  mind 
consists  in  snhstitnttng  for  faith  the  purely 
personal  exercise  of  thought,  and  that  the 
common  proverb  of  Lafontaine, "  Depend  on 
thyself  alone,"  is  tiie  watchword  of  true  Hoi- 
enee.  It  is  a  gross  error.  Tlio  developmeut 
of  thought  ought  to  have  fur  effect,  above 
Jill,  to  substitute  an  enlightened  confidence 
for  a  deceitful  credulity,  and  to  toa«h  men 
to  weigh  the  valne  of  witnesses  and  of  testi- 
mony; bntthelife  of  the  understanding  is 
an  impossible  without  faith  as  the  life  of 
the  body  without  respiration.  The  solitude 
which  would  be  the  death  of  the  heart  woold 
he  also  the  destruction  of  tho  intelligence. 
We  all  live  mutually  by  the  esperieuue,  the 
reflections,  tlie  discoveries,  the  ideas  of  oth- 
cis.  Therefore  it  is  that  falsehood,  so  vile 
in  itself,  has  such  disastrous  consequences. 
Falsehood  loosens  the  groauds  of  taith,  and 
runs  the  risk  of  destroying  it ;  aud,  by  the 
very  fact,  tends  to  uptear  the  main  root  of 
our  spiritual  existence.  The  instinct  of  dig- 
nity, which  repels  and  withers  it,  is  the  safe- 
guard of  iutellectual  life  in  society- 
Let  us  observe,  iu  passing,  that  faith  is  the 
freest  act  which  can  be  conceived ;  fbr  if 
there  is  a  thing  iu  the  world  which  can  not 
he  commanded,  it  is  confidence ;  and  that 
the  result  of  this  essentially  tree  act  is  to 
constitate  for  tis  the  authority  of  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  Here  ceases  the  aut^oiiism 
HO  noisily  proclaimed  between  liberty  and 
authority.  .Faith  is  the  conciliation  of  these 
two  terms.  The  principal  nse  of  liberty  is 
to  acknowledge  legitimate  authority  and  to 
Bnbmit  to  it.  This  is  true  iu  the  domain  of 
the  intellect  as  iu  that  of  morals. 

Faith,  then,  in  the  general  sense  of  tho 
term,  is  confidence.  Christian  faith  has  an- 
other object  than  the  natural  faith  wliich 
we  accord  to  the  testimony  of  onr  fellows; 
but  it  is  not  of  another  nature.  Christian 
faith  is  coufidence  in  Jesus  Christ.  A  man 
whose  compefence  and  veracity  are  l)eyond 
doubt  reports  what  he  has  seen  in  a  foreign 
Ijind:  we  receive liistestimony.  JesiisChrist 
imnouuces  himself  as  the  witness  of  things 
divine.  He  knows  the  celestial  laud;  he 
comes  from  it ;  he  is  returning  to  it,  and  he 
knows  the  way.     Those  who  believe  in  him 


receive  his  te^timonv  This  testimony  has 
a  special  character,  beciuse  the  truth  an- 
nounced by  Jesus  Christ  is  inseparable  Irom 
his  work.  He  procliims  the  supreme  love 
in  his  words ;  but  his  words  are  only  the  ex- 
pression of  his  actions.  He  not  only  says 
the  truth ;  he  does  it.  His  life,  his  death, 
bis  resurrection,  are  the  inanifestatjons  of 
that  love  whiuii  he  declares  by  realizing  it. 
Coutidenoe  iu  liis  testimony  therefore  is  in- 
separable from  confidence  in  his  work  aud  iu 
his  person,  since  his  testimony  bears  above 
all  upon  an  act  of  the  divine  mercy,  of  which 
he  is  himself  the  accomplishment. 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  Gospel  T  we 
can  now  reply ;  The  Ooapel  is  the  good  news  of 
the  (oiifl  nf  God  proposed  to/aitk. 

III.  Belation  between  the  Ooapel  and  FMloso- 
pliy. — What  is  the  true  relation  between  the 
Gospel  and  philosophy?  A  widely  preva- 
lent opinion  takes  for  granted  tliat  this  re- 
lation is  an  opposition.  Is  it  really  sot  Let 
us  first  of  all  clear  our  road  of  a  prejudice. 
In  tho  last  century,  some  men  who  had  done 
great  things,  but  who  had  all  the  violenco 
and  all  the  naiTowness  of  party  spirit,  at- 
tiibuted  to  themselves  in  an  exclnsive  man- 
ner the  name  of  philosi^liers.  Their  adver- 
saries have  often  been  so  wrong  as  to  con- 
cede to  them  tlie  monopoly  of  this  noble  ti- 
tle. Philosophy  consisted  at  that  time  mere- 
ly iu  breaking  with  religious  traditions.  Any 
effeminate  ignoramus  or  hare-hrained  mar- 
quis was  proclaimed  a  philosopher,  provided 
he  declared  himself  au  enemy  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Gospel.  This  point  of  view  is 
not  quite  abandoned.  Do  not  all  those  who 
break  with  Christianity  assume  nowadays 
the  title  ot  fi-ee-thinkerat  And  how  many 
there  are  of  these  free-thiukecs  to  whom 
nothing  is  more  foreign  than  true  liberty  of 
thought,  who  are  enfranchised  by  order,  anil 
believe,  on  the  word  of  other  people,  that 
t)ie  time  is  come  for  no  longer  believing  in 
any  thing!  In  the  sense  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  then  hostility  between 
philosophy  and  the  Gospel.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing but  the  alteration  of  tile  true  sense  of 
the  words.  Philosophy  is  the  study  of  tho 
universal  problem,  and  the  research  of  its 
solution.  Philosophy  in  general  could  not 
therefore  be  either  favorable  or  hostile  be- 
forehand to  any  doctrine.  The  inquiry  wonhl 
not  be  free,  and  consequently  would  not  he 
serious,  if  it  were  assumed  before  examina- 
tion that  it  was  to  end  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Clmstian  system  of  doctrine.  Would  it 
be  free,  if  it  were  assumed,  before  examina- 
tion, that  its  result  was  to  be  the  negation 
of  the  Christian  system  T  No  more  iu  tliis 
case  than  iu  the  other.  We  will  trouble  our- 
selves no  further,  therefore,  with  this  notion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  refer  iC  to  the 
class  of  mere  prejudices. 

There  is  a  conception  of  a  more  serious 
character,  which  sets  up  between  philosophy 
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fiQdtlie  Cliristian  faith  a  wall  of  separatioD. 
This  la  the  idea  that  philosopliy  must  only 
accept  theories  directly  produced  and  dem- 
onstrated by  the  iudividnal  reason.  Those 
who  maintain  tliis  view  consider  that  the 
philosopher  must  shut  himself  up  in  the  sol- 
itude of  his  own  intelligence,  must  forget  all 
that  he  may  have  learned  tVom  tradition, 
and  only  take  account  of  the  doctiines  which 
have  issued,  or  which  might  have  issued, 
from  his  personal  reasonings,  aa  Minerva 
came  forth  flrom  the  head  of  Jupiter.  He 
may  receive  the  facts  which  are  certified  by 
the  testimony  of  others;  hut  as  to  the  solu- 
tions of  problems,  he  is  to  admit  only  those 
.  which  he  might  have  been  able  to  discover 
for  himself,  in  whatever  place  he  was  born, 
and  at  what  epoch  soever  he  had  lived.  If 
this  individualist  conception  of  science  is  a( 
mitted,  which  has  had  illnstriouB  support*) 
in  Des  Cartes  and  Jean  Jacq^nes  Eousseau,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  no  relation  whatever 
between  the  Gospel  and  philosophy,  since 
the  Gospel  belongs  to  that  domain  of  tradi- 
tion from  which  the  philosopher  is  debarred. 
But  the  pretension  of  those  minds  which 
think  to  create  jiersonally  their  doctrines,  by 
keeping  quite  clear  of  tradition, is  a  preten- 
sion which  can  not  be  justified.  Those  who 
put  it  forth  are  the  dupes  of  an  Dlusion, 
They  attribute  to  the  iudividnal  exercise  of 
their  reason  ideas  which  have  entered  their 
minds  tlirongh  the  medium  of  speech.  Now 
speech  is  the  grfet  vehicle  of  the  tradition 
of  the  human  race.  To  shut  ourselves  up  in 
real  solitude  of  thought,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  isolate  our  thought  from  speech, 
which  puts  na  into  incessant  communication 
with  the  thoughts  of  others.  This  no  one 
does,  and  no  one  will  ever  he  able  to  do. 
The  condition  of  progress  in  science  is  that 
we  study  the  data  of  problems,  and  accept 
the  solutions  which  give  a  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  facts.  Solutions  become  scieu- 
tiflc  by  being  demonstrated ;  but  their  ori- 
gin is  of  no  importance  whatever.  To  ex- 
clude from  scientific  investigation  the  solu- 
tions which  are  encountered  in  the  anterior 
current  of  thought  would  be  to  arrest  the 
march  of  science.  If  astronomers  were  nn- 
willing  to  admit  the  theories  which  tradi- 
tion brings  to  them,  whore  would  be  the 
progress  of  astronomy  t  TJio  individualist 
conception  of  philosophy  is  very  widely  ex- 
tended ;  it  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to 
tlie  discredit  into  which  the  science  of  sci- 
ences is  fallen ;  and  in  a  great  degree  also  it 
contributes  to  estrange  men  of  high  intel- 
ligence from  the  serious  study  of  the  verities 
of  f^ith.  We  must  therefore  apply  to  this 
solution  the  advice  which  the  apostle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Colossians;  "  Beware  lest  any 
man  beguile  you  throngh  philosophy."  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  great  eednetion  to  be  led  to  re- 
ject the  truth.  Happily  this  notion,  wliieh 
isolates  the  pliilosoplier  from  tradition,  does 


not  bear  examination.  Let  us  pnt  it  aside, 
as  we  have  done  the  prejudice  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  let  us  see  what  may  be, 
for  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  true  relation 
between  the  inquiry  after  the  final  cause  of 
the  universe  and  the  good  news  of  the  love 
of  God  proposed  to  faith. 

To  the  questions  putbyphiIoBopli3-,'What 
is  the  final  cause  of  the  universe  t  what  is 
its  destination  f  what  is  its  actual  condi- 
tion! the  Gospel,  as  wo  have  seen,  affords 
clear  and  deflnite  replies.  The  principle  of 
tlie  universe  is  the  will  of  an  eternal  Mind, 
The  destination  of  the  universe  is  the  hap- 
piness of  creatures.  The  actual  state  of  the 
universe  is  an  order  of  things  disturbed  by 
sin.  Faith  does  not  meet  these  doctrines  as 
intellectual  afSrmations  which  it  examines 
according  to  the  laws  of  science.  Faith, 
cleaving  to  Jesus  Christ,  receives  his  testi- 
mony because  it  receives  his  person  as  tlie 
mauifestation  of  eternal  Love.  Faith  does 
not  result  from  the  isolated  action  of  the 
understanding,  but  from  the  encounter  of 
the  entire  spiritual  being — mind,  conscience, 
heart,  and  wUl  — with  the  promises,  the 
hopes,  and  the  certainties  which  attach  them- 
selves to  Jesus  Christ  Faith  receives  the 
truth,  and  its  proper  work  is  to  walize  that 
truth  in  the  life.  But  the  solutions  of  the 
universal  problem  included  in  the  fhith  of 
Christians  may  be  separated  from  it.  We 
may  examine  and  discuss  them  according  to 
the  rules  of  science.  Do  they  render  ac- 
count of  the  factsf  do  they  explain  themt 
If  the  Christian  solutions  seem  incapable  of 
accounting  for  the  facts  under  inquiry,  the 
philosopher  passes  on,  and  proceeds  to  look 
for  another  theory  which  may  satisfy  him 
better.  This  is  what  those  thinkers  of  an- 
tiquity did  who  rejected  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles.  If  the  Christian  doctrines  seem 
to  account  for  the  facts  in  question  better 
tlian  any  other  doctrine,  the  philosopher 
ought  to  admit  them  as  the  most  rational 
solutions  of  the  problems  propounded  by  the 
human  mind.  This  i^what  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity  did,  as,  for  example,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  those  who  followed  him,  who,  hav- 
ing accepted  the  new  faith,  affirmed,  and 
sought  to  prove,  that  the  doctrines  involved 
in  their  faith  satisfied  the  imderstanding  bet- 
ter than  did  the  traditions  of  paganism  and 
the  reasonings  of  the  sages  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  phi- 
losophy can  not  be  established  in  a  general 
and  abstract  manner.  The  philosophy  winch 
judges  the  evangelical  solutions  to  be  false 
or  defective  remains  hostile  or  foreign  to 
the  Gospel,  The  philosophy  which,  after 
having  studied  the  consequences  of  these 
solutions,  and  compared  them  with  the 
,  judges  them  to  be  good,  Ijecomes 
Christian. 

To  determine  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
the  Gospel  ia  therefore  to  ascertain  whether 
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aud  Aristotle,  the  fathers  and  the  school- 
1  accepted  from  these  illustrious  Greeks, 
only  the  portion  of  their  works  which  is 
eternally  true,  hut  also  certain  principles, 
consequences  of  which  contradict  the 
dootrine  of  the  liring  and  true  God.  The 
philosophy  which  haa  been  accepted  as  such 
by  Christians,  and  rendered  illustrious,  in 
modern  times,  hy  the  labors  of  such  meu  as 
Leibnitz,  F^uelon,  and  Malebranehe,  con- 
tains within  it  foreign  cmrents,  which  pro- 
ceed from  Greece  and  from  India,  and  which 
tend  to  make  shipwreck  of  thought  upon 
the  desolate  shores  of  pantheism.  The  idea 
of  God,  the  almighty  Creator,  does  not  yet 
reign  complof«ly  over  the  broken  remains 
of  the  metaphysical  Idols  raised  hy  the  er- 
rors of  the  sagos,  A  noble  task  is  reserved 
for  our  epoch,  A  groat  harvest  of  truth  is 
asking  for  laborers  to  gather  it :  but  in  col- 
lecting, with  ptous  earo,  all  which  the  intel- 
lectual heritage  of  by-gone  ages  contains  of 
true  aud  pure,  we  must  break,  more  than 
has  been  done  hitherto,  with  the  false  or 
insufficient  doctiines  of  Greek  tradition; 
and  must  succeed,  by  a  serious  effort  of 
thought,  in  placing  the  uuderatanding  itself, 
'  its  proper  aud  primitive  nature,  in  pres- 
,_ce  of  the  Gospel,  Then  will  it  be  seen 
and  acknowledged  (such  is  my  conviction) 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  true  priuciple_  of 
science,  as  it  is  the  true  principle  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  Christian  philosophy  is  the 
meeting  of  the  reason  aa  God  has  made  it 
with  the  truth  as  God  has  given  it. 

If  tlus  is  so,  philosophy  will  not  replace 
faith,  since  faith,  resulting  from  the  meeting 
of  the  whole  spiritual  being— heart,  con- 
science, -will— with  Jesus  Christ,  has  other 
sources  than  the  understanding;  but  phi- 
losophy will  offer  a  considerable  argument 
iu  favor  of  faith.  The  man  who  has  received 
from  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  light  of  his  men- 
tal vision,  and  mho  recognizes  iu  his  sayings 
the  true  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
the  human  mind— a  solution  hidden  from 
the  view  of  antiquity,  and  brought  to  light 
by  tkefoolishHeaa  of  preaehing— that  man  will 
be  disposed  to  say  with  NIcodemus,  '-Thou 
art  a  Teacher  come  from  God,"  and  to  leani 
from  that  divine  Teacher  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

If  the  Christian  solutions  are  aaoertwned 
to  be  the  best  solutions  of  the  universal 
problem,  by  the  free  and  unfettered  study  of 
a  science  seriously  pursued,  then  philosophy 
becomes  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  Gospel  for 
those  who  seek,  and  a  couBrmation  of  the 
Gospi  1  for  those  who  behei  e  To  the  ques- 
tion, W  hat  IB  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to 
philosophy  t  I  answer  The  relation  of  the 
Gospel  to  philosophy  is  a  relation  of  har- 
mony The  Gospel  oflers  the  tnie  solution 
of  the  problems  propounded  to  the  re'ison ; 
and  the  truth  of  those  solutions  btcomes  a 
proot  ot  the  Uospel 


the  Christian  doctrines  relative  to  the  final 
caaso  and  the  destination  of  created  beings 
explam  the  facts  better  than  the  other  doc- 
trines contained  iu  the  annals  of  human 
thought.  The  question  can  not  bo  settled 
at  the  commencement  of  tlio  inquiry,  but  at 
its  close ;  it  supposes  the  whole  work  of  sci- 
ence accomplished. 

Here  I  can  not  but  declare  my  conviction, 
and  it  is  this :  If  the  elements  of  the  uni- 
versal problem  are  carefully  taken  account 
of,  if  their  respectivo  places  are  assigned  to 
sensible  phenomena— to  the  laws  of  thought, 
to  the  requirements  of  the  heart,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  conscience— and  if  it  is  resolved 
to  sacrifice  none  of  these  data,  then  I  think 
that  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel  render 
au  account  to  the  reason  better  than  do  any 
other  doctrines  whatsoever  of  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  of  it«  destination,  and  of  its 
actual  condition.  I  think  that  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  Creator  explains  nature,  such 
as  science  presents  it  to  our  knowledge,  I 
think  that  the  idea  of  divine  love  accounts 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart,  and 
for  its  thirst  after  happiness.  I  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  can  alone  explain  the 
actual  Btat«  of  hnmanity,  aud  the  strange 
contradictious  of  our  souls.  I  think,  in 
short,  that  the  doctrines  which  proclaim  the 
divorce  between  the  Christian  faith  and  sci- 
ence misconceive  of  the  fiicts  or  misconceive 
of  the  Gospel,  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
Christian  philosophy  is  the  best  of  philoso- 
phies. I  believe,  too,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  labor  of  i^es,  this  philosophy  exists  as 
yet  only  in.  the  state  of  rough  sketch — of 
commencemeut.  I  believe  that,  just  as  our 
civilization  is  iafinitely  far  removed  ftom 
having  realized  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  iu 
the  same  way  our  philosophy  is  infinitely 
far  distant  from  having  understood  ii 
its  depths,  and  followed  out  in  all  its  c 
quences,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

People  often  set  ont  with  the  notion  that 
the  fathers  of  the  Chnrch  and  tho  schoolmen 
definitively  organized  Christian  science,  and 
that  to  proclaim  the  alliance  of  the  Gospel 
and  philosophy  is  to  wish  to  throw  back 
the  human  mind,  aud  bring  it  again  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  Nothing,  iu  my  opinion, 
is  further  from  the  truth.  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  disparaging  the  importance  and 
h  1  f  such  men  as  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Th  ma  d  others!  But  these  great  men 
far  fr  m  having  exhausted  the  iues:- 
h  nst  hi  fountain  of  evangelical  instruc- 
n  Th  y  arc  accused  of  having  been  too 
th  ughly  Christians  to  be  phOosophe 
tw  ul  b  more  according  to  truth  to  ci 
pi  n  th  they  were  too  thoroughly  Greeks 
to  be  Christians.  In  the  formation  of  the 
science  of  the  Church,  there  were  inti-oduced 
elements  of  ancient  thought  incompatible 
with  the  straightforward  and  true  sense  of 
the  Gospel,     Dazzled  by  the  genius  of  Plat* 
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bio  to  uuderstand  the  wealc- 
a  of  a  syatem  without  understanding  its 
strength.  The  strength  and  weaknesa  of 
idealiBm  oonneot  tliemaelves  witli  the  same 
facts  and  principles,  so  that  they  can  readily 
bo  grouped  iu  pairs  and  reduced  to  paral- 
lels. 

1.  It  rests  on  generally  recognized  princi- 
ples la  regard  to  eomdouaneas.  Its  definition 
of  conaciouBuess  is  tbe  tme  moat  widely 
eeived:  the  mind's  recognition  of  its  o 
conditions.  It  maintains  that  the  cognitions 
of  conacionsncss  are  absolute  and  infallible, 
and  that  nothing  but  these  is,  in  thmr  de- 
ffr«e,  knowledge.  In  all  these  postulates,  thi 
great  mass  of  thinkers  agree  with  idealism. 

The  foDndatioa  of  idealism  is  the  com 
mon  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  developed 
philosopliicalthiukingof allschoola.  Ideal- 
ism declares  that  while  consciousness  is  in- 
fallible, our  interpretaUoHS  of  it,  on  which  we 
base  iitftreneeg,  may  be  incorrect;  and  nearly 
all  tliinkers  of  all  schools  agree  with  ideal- 
ism here.  No  inference,  or  claas  of  infer- 
ences, in  which  a  mistake  ever  occurs  is  a 
basis  of  positive  knowledge.  Hence,  says 
Idealism,  only  tliat  which  is  directly  in  con- 
sciousness is  positively  known,  anil  nothing 
is  directly  in  consciousness  but  the  mind's 
own  states.  Therefore  we  ktmvi  nothing 
more.  So  completely  has  this  general  con- 
viotion  taken  possession  of  the  philosophical 
mind,  that  even  antagonists  of  idealism, who 
would  cut  i(  up  by  tlie  toots  if  they  conld 
cut  thi»  lip,  Lave  not  pretended  that  it  could 
be  done.  Dependent  on  and  involved  in 
its  postulate  regarding  consciousness.  Is  the 
idealistic  poatnlate,  "An  idea  can  be  like 
nothing  but  an  idea" — that  is,  the  mental 
image  can  not  be  like  some  supposed  material 
thing,  of  which  it  is  asserted  to  be  an  im- 
age. To  a  certain  point,  at  least,  nearly  all 
the  thinking  of  philosophers  is  consonant 
with  this  postulate.  The  subjective  can  not 
be  like  the  objective ;  the  idea  of  a  house 
can  not  be  like  a  house.  The  proposition, 
taken  in  one  way,  is  a  truism.  The  idea  of 
a,  honse  can  not  be  like  a  house ;  the  idea  is 
intellectual,  the  house  is  material ;  the  idea 
is  in  my  mind,  the  house  is  external  to  my 
mind ;  the  house  is  a  complex  of  modifica- 
tions of  materials ;  the  idea  is  a  modification 
of  the  immaterial ;  my  idea  in  no  respect  is 
a  cause  of  the  liouse;  the  house  is  in  a  cer- 


tain respect  one  of  the  causes  of  my  idea ;  the 
idea  depends  on  acts  on  the  mind,  acts  i» 
the  mind,  acts  of  the  mind;  the  house  de- 
pends on  none  of  these.  Bricks  and  mortar 
are  not  like  mental  modes.  "  The  beings  of 
the  mind  are  not  of  clay." 

But  while  idealism  has  here  a  speculative 
strength,  which  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore,  it  is 
not  without  its  weakness,  even  at  this  very 
point,  for  its  history  shows  that  it  is  rarely 
willing  to  stand  unreservedly  by  the  results 
of  its  own  principles  as  regards  conscious- 
ness. If  it  accept  only  the  direct  and  inlal- 
lible  knowledge  supplied  in  conscionsness, 
it  has  no  common  ground  left  bnt  this — that 
there  is  the  one  train  of  ideas  which  passes 
iu  the  consciousness  of  a  particular  individ- 
ual. A  consistent  idealist  can  claim  to  know 
no  more  than  tliis — that  there  exist  ideas 
in  his  conscionsness.  He  can  not  know  that 
he  has  a  substantial  personal  esisteuc*,  or 
that  there  is  any  other  being,  liiiite  or  infi- 
nite, beside  himself.  And  as  many  idealists 
are  not  satisfied  with  maintaining  that  wo 
do  not  know  that  there  is  an  external  world, 
bnt  go  further,  and  declare  that  we  know 
that  there  is  not  an  external  world,  they 
must  for  consistency's  sake  hold  that  an 
idealist  fenows  that  there  is  nothing,  thing 
or  person,  besides  himself.  .  Solipsism,  or  al>- 
solnte  egoism,  with  the  exclusion  of  proper 
personality,  is  the  logic  of  idealism,  if  the 
inferential  be  excluded.  But  if  inference  in 
any  degree  whatever  be  allowed,  not  only 
wonld  the  natural  logic  and  natural  infer- 
ence of  most  men  sweep  away  idealism,  but 
its  own  principle  of  knowledge  is  subverted 
by  the  terms  of  tho  supposition,  Idealism 
stands  or  falls  by  the  principle  that  no  iiifer- 
is  knowledge.  We  may  reach  inferences 
bytnowledge,butwecan  never  reachkuowl- 
edge  by  inference. 

"An  idea  can  be  like   nothing  but  an 

I."     We  have  said  that  in  one  sense  this 
truism.   There  is  anofiier  sense  in  which 

1  a  sophism.  Ah  a  truism,  it  is  like  the 
proposition  that  the  most  perfect  portrait 
can  not  be  like  the  face— that  a  picture  can 
only  be  like  a  picture.  The  face  is  flesh  and 
blood,  the  picture  is  oil  and  color ;  the  face 
changes  its  hues  and  expression,  the  picture 
can  not  change ;  the  face  is  rounded  and  di- 
versified to  the  touch,  the  painting  is  on  one 
surface.     And  jet  the  portrait  is  like  the 
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face,  and  tlie  idea  is  like  tlie  object.  TUe 
portrait  is  lilte  the  SOco  in  this,  that,  through 
tlie  light  which  it  modifies  as  its  medinm,  it 
produces  certain  effects  on  the  consoiousuesa 
lilte  those  -which  the  face  itself  produces 
through  the  same  medium.  Under  the  same 
laws,  the  idea  is  like  the  object,  in  that  it  is 
a  faithful  mental  picture,  drawn  uniler  di- 
vine laws,  by  the  touches  of  the  seuses,  con- 
forntably  to  the  innate  conditions  of  the 
mind  itself.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  object, 
painted  by  the  object  itself,  through  its  me- 
dia, on  the  canvas,  which  is  oonaciona  of  the 
picture  it  bears;  or,  rather,  it  is  a  photo- 
graph -which  becomes  a  picture  by  the  mod- 
ification produced  through  the  media,  and 
by  the  internal  changes  of  the  sensitive  sub- 
stratum, which  coacts  responsively  to  the 
media.  The  object  is  as  it  seems  to  the  mind, 
and  the  idea  is  like  the  object,  so  far  that 
there  is  a  teal  correspondence,  cori-olation, 
analogy,  conformity,  between  the  object  me- 
diating through  its  means  of  force  and  the 
idea  co-mediated  by  these  means,  and  by  the 
powers,  connate  or  educated,  of  the  mind  it- 
self. That  which  produces  the  phenomena 
is  in  the  teal  accord  of  natural  cause  and  ^- 
/ect  with  the  pbenomeiia.  Different  phe- 
nomena imply  different  objects,  or  different 
conditions  of  the  same  object  lu  idealism 
there  is  no  object  beyond  the  miud  and  cor- 
respondent with  the  phenomena,  but  the  phe- 
nomenon itself  exhausts  the  -whole  concep- 
tion of  object.  It  is  not  the  phenomenon  of 
an  object,  but  is  itself  object.  Hence  ideal- 
ism proper  holds  that  in  the  phenomena  we 
iH  no  sense  grasp  any  thing  beyond  it,  while 
idealistic  realism  holds  that  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  though  mediately,  -we  do  grasp 
the  thing  beyond — in  other  words,  that  the 
medium  e»{ii6(isft<s  a  real  relaUon  between  the 
object  itself  and  the  miud. 

3.  Idealism  seems  to  he  strong  in  the  fact 
that  it  rests  upon  generally  accepted  princi- 
plesin  regardtothepersonoMtif  of  man.  The 
common  view,  with  which  idealism  concurs, 
is  that  it  is  not  the  whole  man  which  is  the 
Ego,  but  that  only  man's  mind  is  the  Ego ; 
that  man  is  not  a  person,  but  merely  has  a, 
person — in  brief,  that  man  is  not  man.  It 
assumes  the  simplicity  of  man  proper.  The 
Cartesian  construction  of  man  andof  pei'sou 
is  the  received  one,  and  this  ia  the  couatrno- 
tion  on  which  idealism  builds.  When  we 
are  conscious  of  our  self,  we  are  not  conacions 
of  the  material  nature  associated  with  our- 
self.  Tbe  assertion  of  idealism  which  atrikes 
moat  persons  as  the  estremest  of  its  absurd- 
ities, to  wit,  that  we  have  not  substantial 
bodies,  or  do  not  directly  know  we  have 
them,  ia  a  mere  logical  necessity  from  the 
commonly  received  principle  —  a  principle 
very  probably  held  by  the  very  people  who 
ignorantly  stand  aghast  at  its  inevitable  in- 
ference. The  dualiatic  realists,  on  their  own 
priuciples,  110  more  Icnmi"  that  thpy  have  bod- 


than  the  idealists  do ;  and  honco  some 
of  the  strongest  dnalistio  realists,  like  the 
Scotch  school  in  general,  lay  tbe  foundations 
of  an  extreme  idealism  in  the  very  effort  to 
overthrow  the  older  and  weaker  one.  In 
denying  Berkeley  they  unconsciously  assert 
Fichte.*  Thisschoolhasconseqnentlyshown 
tendency,  in  some  of  its  latest  and  noblest 
iptesentatiyes,  to  mu  out  into  a  sad.  inde- 
terminism,  or  to  go  over  to  the  idealism 
against  which  it  has  fought  for  a  century .t 
But  the  seeming  strength  of  idealism  hero 
really  a.  weakness ;  for,  in  common  with 
the  received  dualism,  it  accepts  a  false  con- 
struction of  the  permnality  of  man.  The  at- 
testation of  consciousness  is  as  real  to  the 
substantial  existence  of  our  bodies  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  onr  peraon,  as  it  is  to  the  snb- 
stautial  existence  of  our  minds.  There  is  no 
sort  of  proof  proper  that  man  is  spirit,  apart 
from  proof  that  he  also  ia  body. 

3,  Closely  connected  with  tlio  false  dual- 
ism of  tbe  popular  system  in  regard  to  tlio 
person  of  man  is  its  construction  of  the  rela- 
tion of  matter  to  mirid.  This  also  baa  always 
been  a  tower  of  strength  to  idealism ;  anil 
it  is  one  of  its  unqnestionable  benefits  that 
it  has  showu  the  untenableness  of  the  old 
position.  If  the  choice  must  lie  between  oc- 
casionalism, pre-established  harmony,  and 
materialistic  physical  influence,  on  the  one 
side,  or  idealism  on  the  other,  every  sound 
thinker  wUl  accept  idealism,  at  least  provi- 
sionally, as  not  BO  great  an  evil  a«  tbe  oth- 
ers. The  ignorant  physicist  sometimes  aays, 
"We  fcwow  that  there  is  matt^.  Why  nee<l 
we  go  further  to  an  unknown  something 
called  mindT-  Bnt  his  very  aaaertion  is 
aelf-destructive.  It  implies  the  priority  of 
the  something  knowing  to  tbe  something 
known.  He  has  not  been  able  to  assert  mat- 
without  postulating  mind.  You  not 
only  can  not  prove  matter,  you  can  not  de- 
fine it,  witliout  implying  the  existence  of 
miud.  In  its  assertioa  that  miud  is  first, 
idealism  is  beyond  all  encoeaaful  assault. 

Berkeley  here  did  a  great  work  in  pnUing 
down  tbe  falae,  in  showing  the  defects  of 
the  existing  systems.  Des  Cartes  and  Malc- 
brauche  accepted  matter,  and  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  it.  It  was  simply  in  their 
way.  Locke's  was  the  mi^nificenl  chaos  of 
all  systems.  It  only  needed  selection  to  dc- 
termme  whether  his  views  should  be  devel- 
oped into  skepticism,  materialism,  idealism, 
or  realism.  Were  Berkeley  but  ablindgiant, 
it  was,  at  this  point  at  least,  not  in  the  tem- 
ple of  a  true  God  that  he  reached  forth  his 
bands  to  feel  the  pillars.  It  was  Philistia's 
temple  of  false  theories  that  fell.  If  Berke- 
ley was  not  a  Salomon,  he  was  at  least  a 
Samson.  His  argnmeut  against  matter  is, 
as  directed  against  some  of  the  dominant 
theories  he  assailed,  simply  invincible.     If 
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mtktter  were  no  more  tlian  ■what  tliey  as- 
sumed it  to  he,  could  do  no  more  tliau  they 
snpposed  it  to  do,  it  waa  a  mere  obstruction, 
which  it  was  a  relief  to  sweep  out  of  tlie 
way.  If  the  battle  was  not  won,  tlie  deck 
was  at  least  cleared  for  action. 

Yet  at  this  point  it  is  a  weakness  of  ideal- 
ism  that,  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  mind 
and  matter,  it  attempts  to  set  aside  faJee  tlie- 
oriabyiepodiatingwell-gi'oiitidedfaeta.  Tlie 
evidence  that  facts  are  Etcts  is  not  weakened 
by  tlie  false  theories  that  are  broached  to 
acconnt  for  them,  not  by  our  inability  to  of- 
fer any  tbeory  which  explains  them.  Ideal- 
ism may  ovetthrow  occasionalism,  or  pre- 
existent  harmony,  or  physical  inflnence,  or 
any  and  every  theory  as  to  the  tnod^  in  which 
the  non-Ego  operates  on  the  Ego ;  but  the 
faet  that  the  l)OQ-Ego  does  operate  on  the 
Ego  remains  untouched.  lu  denying  the 
fact,  idealism  is  forced  out  of  itself  into 
skepticism,  its  own  theory  becomes  chaotic 
aud  preposterous,  and  it  reacts  into  realism, 
or  even  materialism,  or  runs  out  into  nihil- 
ism. We  know  too  little  of  the  ultimate 
nature  and  relations  of  matter  and  mind  to 
venture  beyond  the  ground  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  them.  lu  matter  are  hidden  divine 
forces !  it  too  is  wortliy  of  God ;  it  too  is  an 
out^thought  of  God ;  and  we  can  not  meas- 
ureit,becanse  we  cannot  measureliim.  Wo 
can  not  think  too  highly  of  spirit,  bnt  we 
can  think  too  little  of  matter.  Matter,  too, 
is  in  the  sphere  of  faith.  We  can  not  walk 
all  through  its  domains  by  sight  merely. 
There  are  tbi'ee  spheres  of  wonder  in  thought. 
The  lowest  is  simple  matter,  with  its  myste- 
ries and  iDcanty  and  grandeur.  The  high- 
est is  pure  Spirit,  the  self-existeut  cause  of 
the  universe,  and  his  angels.  Midway  be- 
tween is  the  being  in  whom  spirit  takes  to 
itself  matter,  not  that  they  may  mechanical- 
ly cohere  with  their  wonders  separateil,  but 
that  a  new  world  of  wonder  may  arise — 
mysterious  forces,  and  forces  wliicb  neither 
simple  matter  nor  pure  spirit  in  their  isola- 
tion possesses.  Matter  and  mind  conjoined 
do  not  merely  add  their  powers  each  to  each, 
but  evolve  new  powers,  incapable  of  exist- 
ence outside  of  their  union. 

i.  Idealism  in  Its  best  forms  addresses  a 
powerful  appeal  to  confidence  in  making  so 
much  of  the  nuiverse  as  a  tliiug  of  tiougltt. 
Its  Platonic  harmony  with  the  idea  as  the 
primal  thing,  the  presupposed  model  of  the 
existent  in  nature,  is  part  of  its  strength. 
Against  the  theories  of  blind  fate,  of  aimless 
cliance,  of  evolution,  without  mind  to  giiide 
it,  of  uncouscions  nature  flatting  itself  into 
foim  or  consciousness, in  the  happy  aecidenta 
of  millions  of  ages  of  failure,  against  the 
theories  that  in  any  sense  make  mind  the 
product  or  function  of  matter,  or  put  it  after 
matter,  or  co-ordinate  it  with  matter — the 
best  idealism,  in  asserting  spirit  as  the  glo- 
rious origiual,  asserts  plan  as  before  alt  evo- 
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Intion,  asserts  that  the  entire  phenomeual,. 
whether  physical  or  spiritual,  finds  its  last 
root  and  cause  in  personal  reason. 

Bnt,  while  it  is  a  strength  of  idealism  that 
it  confesses  the  Owaght  in  the  nniverse,  it  is 
its  weakness  that  it  denies  tlie  word.  Tlie 
word  is  the  bodif  of  the  thought,  the  mtdima 
through  which  thonght  awakens  thought, 
and  by  which  mind  is  operative  on  mind. 
After  all  its  efforts,  idealism  totally  tails  to 
give  au  intelligible  account  of  the  excitation 
of  thought.  Berkeley  is  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  explanation  of  tlie  impartatuin  of 
the  diviue  ideas  to  us,  aud  simply  helpless 
when  he  confesses,  but  leaves  unexplained, 
the  iact  that  the  mind  of  one  man  commu- 
nicates excitation  to  the  mind  of  another, 
Ficlite  confesses  that  the  positing  of  the 
non-Ego,  as  the  non-Ego  inevitably  appears 
in  every  man's  experience,  is  incapable  of 
explication  ("  unbegreifltohe"),  aiid  Sehel- 
ling,  in  his  Fiehtian  period,  acknowledges 
that  while  the  limitation  of  the  Ego,  in  a 
general  wag,  can  be  explained,  "  the  d^nile 
limitation  of  it  is  the  ineompithevslbU  aiidin- 
enpficafrfe  demand  in  philosophy."* 

Berkeley  appeals  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God  as  capable  of  making  direct  impressions 
on  tlie  mind;  but  the  first  sentence  of  the 
"Principles"  shows  that  God  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  human  knowledge — we  have  no  moi'e 
than  our  knowledge  of  our  idea  of  him.  We 
know  the  idea,  not  the  Being.  Berkeley  can 
And  no  solution  of  the  facts  he  admits,  ex- 
cept by  a  tacit  desertion  of  his  own  princi- 
ples of  knowledge.  Matter,  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  may  bo  considered  as  the  medium 
of  thought,  the  interpreting  word  of  God's 
mind— the  necessary  condition  of  man's  con- 
scious relation  to  man ;  but  of  all  these,  in 
its  Gnostic  undervaluation  of  matter,  ideal- 
ism has  persistently  taken  no  notice. 

5.  Closely  allied  with  the  position  it  as- 
signs to  thonght,  is  the  strength  which  ideal- 
ism derives  from  the  conception  of  tlie  phe- 
nomena  of  the  universe,  as  language  in  which 
mind  speaks  to  mind,  or  speaks  to  itself. 
"Day  nnto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  showeth  knowledge ;  there  is  no 
speech  nor  lajignage  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard." 

Yet,  while  Idealism  speaks  much  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  a,  language  without  wonls,  wilh- 
out  lip,  and  without  ear.  It  has  no  words, 
for  words  are  not  ideas,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  ideas,  and  the  media  of  expressing 
them;  andidealismhas  no  medium  between 
minds— it  has  mind  speaking  without  words, 
articulating  without  organs,  and  hoard  with- 
out an  ear.  Its  words  are  self-uttered,  that 
is,  un uttered— self-heard,  and  therefore  un- 
heard. 

But  while  objective  nature  is  like  Ian- 
gn^e  in  that  it  reveals  mind  to  mind,  it  is 
a  revealer  greatly  unlike  iaiigniige 
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in  many  respects.  ObjeetJye  nature  is  not 
unly  a  means  t«  an  intellectual  end,  but  is 
also  in  some  respects  au  end  to  itself.  And 
liveu  wlien  it  is  a  means,  it  is,  in  its  first  and 
most  direct  iutent,  a  means  to  a,  natural,  not 
to  au  intellectual  end.  Tbe  bird  has  facul- 
ties for  itself  aloue ;  atid  tlioso  wliich  it  has 
for  me  it  sftore*  with  me.  It  does  not  only 
Ring  for  mo,  it  sings  for  itself  also.  TIjo 
flowers  tliat  lilusli  nuseeu  are  not  lost,  and 
tlie  sweetness  sbed  on  the  desert  air  is  not 
wasted.  The  intermediate  purposes  of  nat- 
ure do  not  find  their  analogy  in  language, 
and  hence  the  conception  of  language  fails 
to  cover  the  whole  problem.  It  does  not 
answer  to  build  a  system  on  the  straining 
of  a  metaphor.  But  the  secret  force  of  the 
analogy,  even  as  far  as  we  grant  it,  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  for  the  ends  of  idealism. 
ObjectiTe  natnre  has  not  the  arbitrary  char- 
acter of  language.  Talking  man  has  Innn- 
merahle  langnages — man  as  the  excitant  of 
the  perceptions  of  his  fellow  has  but  one 
language,  and  to  percipient  man  Nature  ad- 
dresses but  one.  The  man  of  spoken  lan- 
guage is"  homo"  and  "authropos" — and  the 
nation  of  "homo"  does  not  understand  "au- 
thropos;"  but  Nature's  man  is  man  himself, 
asserting  himself  to  the  normal  perception 
of  tbe  whole  race  iu  the  one  perception,  in 
its  kind  identical  and  unmistakable.  If  Nat- 
tire  finds  in  language  some  of  her  patvilUh, 
she  finds  in  it,  in  other  respects,  her  coiifnisls. 
She  is  BO  vast  and  so  manifold  that  she  soon 
exhausts  the  figure  and  leaves  it  behind  her. 
Tbe  spoons  of  our  systems  never  tbi^w  back 
tbe  tide-line  of  her  ocean. 
.  6.  Idealism  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
obseurityiConfusion,  and  vacillation  of  think- 
ers in  regard  to  the  notion  of  eabetance,  or  of 
the  "  MiiHjf  in  itself." 

Yet  idealism  Itself  involves  all  tbe  most 
serious  demands  of  the  notion  of  substance, 
falls  iatio  its  greatest  difficulties,  and  com- 
plicates instead  of  relieving  them.  Tbe  dif- 
liculties  touching  substauce  are  in  the  sphere 
of  tbe  ideal.  But  although  it  raises  tbe  dif- 
ficulties, it  never  settles  tbem.  It  has  aU 
the  empirical  difficulties  in  accounting  for 
what  seems,  and  then  the  complicating  dif- 
ficulty, which  hannts  it  all  through,  that 
this  only  seems.  It  is  encnmbcred  with  the 
perplexity  of  treating  physical  substance 
as  if  it  were  a  fact,  tvbile  it  yet  conceives 
of  it  as  a  fiction.  Id  a  word,  it  is  encumber- 
ed with  all  the  embarraesmeuts  brought  in 
by  the  idea  of  phyeical  substance,  yet  can 
avail  itself  of  none  of  the  relief  the  idea 
brings. 

7.  Closely  allied  with  the  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  that  of  cause  and  causa  fitir,  whoso 
obscnrities  have  given  a  place  of  shelter  to 
idealiatic  epecniation. 

Bat  idealism  is  no  less  weak  than  other 
systems  in  its  interpretation  of  causality. 
The  causal  relation  of  intellectual  forces  and 


effects,  of  mental  precedences  and  sncces- 
sious,  is  not  only  as  obscure  in  its  own  nat- 
ure as  is  physical  causation,  bnt  is,  in  fact, 
tbe  source  of  ditEcnlty  as  regards  tbe  phys- 
icaL  It  is  tbo  adjustment  in  the  mental 
construction  which  creates  the  perplexity. 
Here,  as  in  regard  to  substance,  idealism  is 
compelled  to  accept  experieneo  as  a  source 
of  difficulties,  yet  dare  not  use  it  as  a  means 
of  relief  from  them. 

8.  It  is  an  element  of  strength  in  idealism, 
in  common  with  all  monistic  systems,  that 
it  appeals  to  the  love  of  «jii^  natural  to  the 
mind.  All  great  tendencies  in  human  nat- 
ure point  iu  some  way  to  great  truths— to 
some  truth  possessed  or  some  truth  needed. 
When  they  swing  and  tremble,  it  is  still  un- 
der a  prevailing  drawing  toward  tbe  true; 
and  when  they  at  last  lie  still  and  point 
steadily,  tbey  point  to  the  pole.  One  of  the 
most  marked  desires  of  human  thought  is 
toward  unity,  to  make  as  nearly  as  mny  be 
the  One  the  All.  The  great  strnggle  of 
thinking  has  been  toward  a  monistic  con- 
struction of  the  facts,  and  this  has  given  us 
pantheism,  materialism,  idealism,  and  the 
doctrine  of  identity. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  idealism,  in  common 
with  materialism  and  pantheism,  that  it 
finds  unity  not  iu  the  liarmony  of  the  things 
that  differ,  but  in  the  absorption  of  tbe  one 
into  the  other.  Two  sets  of  things  are  be- 
fore us  in  the  natural  construction  of  expe- 
rience, as  all  schools  alike  admit  —  things 
spiritnal,  things  material.  Before  they  be- 
gin to  philosophize,  the  materialist  and  tbe 
idealist  wholly  agree  on  the  phenomenal 
facts.  There  eeema  to  he  a  world  external  to 
me,  and  I  seem  to  be  conscious  that  there  is. 
Hot  when  tbey  begin  to  philosophize,  the 
materialist  insists  that  as  such  a  thing  as 
miiLd  is  supposed  to  bo  can  neither  act  on 
matter  nor  be  acted  on  by  matter,  there  can 
bo  no  mind.  The  idealist,  holding  to  tbe 
fnLidamental  mode  of  the  materialist  con- 
struction, simply  inverting  the  terms,  says : 
As  such  a  thing  as  matter  is  supposed  to  bo 
can  neither  act  on  mind  nor  be  acted  on  by 
mind,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  matter.  Each 
is  a  dogmatist,  arbitrarily  assuming  the  ele- 
ment by  which  he  will  stand  as  separate 
from  the  other,  and  each,  by  the  thing  ho  re- 
jects, making  void  the  thing  by  which  be 
holds.  For  there  is  no  genuine  proof  that 
there  is  matter  which  is  not  a  proof  that 
there  is  mind,  no  genuine  proof  that  there  is 
mind  which  is  not  a  proof  that  there  is  mat- 
ter. All  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter 
links  itself  with  the  conseionaness  which  tlie 
mind  has  of  certain  facts  which  involve  the 
existence  of  matter;  all  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  are  linked  with  the  evidences 
that  matter  operates  on  it  and  is  operated 
on  by  it.  Hatter  isolated  from  mind  is  un- 
known, and  mind  isolated  from  matter  is  un- 
knowing.    As  subject  and  object  are  cone- 
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late  terms,  and  tbe  real  existence  of  the 
tiling  in  one  term  of  tbe  relation  implies  tbe 
real  existence  of  tlio  otlier,  so  mind  and  mat- 
ter ore  not  opposites,  but  correlates.  An 
pkihaophy  alone  Jatotea  them,  there  can  be  no 
mind  couceived  without  matter,  no  matter 
conceived  withont  miud.  Materialism  aud 
idealism  are  alike  forms  of  direct  self-con- 
tradiction. 

9.  It  is  a  source  of  strength  to  idealism 
tliat,  with  its  principles,  ■various  speculative 
errors,  especially  materialism,  seem  to  be 
most  effectaally  overtlirown.  The  hope  of 
accomplishing  this  was  one  of  Berkeley's 
practical  incentives.  That  ho  has  not  ac- 
complished this  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
degree  he  proposed  is  certain,  bnt  his  labors 
were  nevertheless  not  a  failure.  Berkeley 
lias  helped  to  lay  an  immovable  foundation 
for  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  majesty  of  mind.  Quite  outside 
of  his  peculiar  speculation,  in  which  many 
may  decline  to  follow  him — and,indeed,the 
more  potently  if  we  drop  it — he  has  hdped 
to  fix  forever,  to  thoughtful  men,  evidence 
of  the  personality,  the  independent  exist- 
ence, the  amaziug  iaculties  of  man's  spirit. 
If  he  has  not  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
si^tantial  body,  he  has  demonstrated  tliat, 
whatever  body  may  be,  it  is  for  the  soul ; 
that  matter  is  for  miud;  that  the  psychical 
rules  the  physical ;  that  the  spirit  is  the  ed- 
ucator of  the  organs;  that  the  universe  is 
d  thought  and  embodied  plan ;  it  is 
d  by  miud  for  mind,  is  the  language 
in  which  the  Infinite  Spirit  speaks  to  the 
created  spirits ;  that  law  is  but  the  revela- 
tion of  will,  uatuie  an  eternal  logic  and 
sesthetic ;  that  man  is  an  indivisible  person, 
and  that  Lis  essential  peisonolity  is  inherent 
in  Ms  soul;  that  aonl  is  not  the  result  of 
organism,  bnt  that  oi^anism  is  the  result  of 
soul ;  that  tbe  universe  we  know  can  not  ex- 
ist without  mind.  The  esse  of  the  knewa  is 
percipi,  man  is  tbe  measure  of  his  OTrn  uni- 
verse, aud  there  is  no  ntan'e  uniterae  outside 
of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  idealism  promotes  ma- 
terialism by  reaction,  as  all  extremes,  in  the 
same  way,  produce  their  counterparts.  To 
make  a  real  thing  nothing,  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration  for  making  it  every  thing.  The  soil 
of  the  most  matured  idealism  is,  equally 
with  that  of  a  one-sided  realism,  tbe  soil  of 
the  most  extravagant  moterialism.  Tbe  land 
of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  is  the  laud 
of  Feuerbnoh,  Vogt,  and  Moleschott,  as  the 
land  of  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  is  the 
land  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer.  Many 
in  the  world  of  thinkers,  nearly  all  iu  the 
every-day  world  of  what  is  called  "common- 
sense,"  if  fairly  pinned  down  to  the  choice 
between  "no  substantial  mind,"  "no  sub- 
stantial matter,"  would  say,  "  if  this  be  so, 
there  is  no  snbstautial  mind."  To  the  pop- 
ulace throughout,  aud  to  nearly  all  the  cul- 


tivated, the  thing  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted, 
ia  the  substance;  not  the  thing  which  sees, 
feels,  bears,  tastes.  That  is  to  moat  men  the 
shadow.  If  you  can  make  them  doubt  of 
what  they  have  seen,  how  can  tbey  con- 
tinue to  believe  in  that  which  thev  have  not 
seen! 

10.  Closely  associated  by  misconstruction 
and  one-sided  extravagance  with  material- 
ism ia  tbe  doctrine  ofr&iUem,  against  whose 
abuses  the  best  idealism  is  arrayed.  The 
common-sense  of  the  Occidental  races  is  pre- 
vailingly realistio,  bnt  realistic  beyond  all 
the  metes  and  bounds  which  any  system  of 
intelligent  thinking  can  endure.  All  phi- 
losophers are  agreed  that  in  a  certain  aspect 
the  xiopuloT  interpretation  of  consciousness 
is  demonstrably  &lse.  It  is  so  false  that 
half  an  hour's  talk  will  satisfy  any  man  of 
ordinary  intellect  that  he  baa  misconstrued 
the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes,  ears,  and 
tonob.  When  the  refined  sense  of  the  race 
l>ecomes  realistic,  it  tends  to  materialism. 
Tliose  who  are  terrified  at  idealism  would 
do  well  to  contrast  its  workings  not  merely 
with  their  own  sober  realism,  but  with  the 
workings  of  materialism;  to  put  side  by  side 
materialistic  France  and  idealistic  Germany, 
or  iu  Germany  to  contrast  even  the  extrava- 
gances of  idealism  with  tbe  reactionary  ex- 
travagances of  materialism,  remembering 
that  tbe  abuse  of  realism  is  tbe  direct  strong- 
hold of  materialism. 

But  if  the  extravagances  and  mistakes  of 
realism  are  favorable  to  idealism,  there  is  a 
strength,  naturalness,  and  consistency  iu  a 
eober  realism  which  makes  it  a  very  formid- 
able antagonist  in  tbe  sphere  of  speculation, 
and  an  invincible  one  to  the  practical  mind. 
Not  only  so — it  is  invincible  to  the  idealistic 
mind  iu  its  practical  moods.  Fichte  himself 
says,  "Idealism  can  never  beautotf  "/(Aint- 
iBjr,  bnt  is  speculation  only.  When  it  comes 
to  action,  realism  presses  upon  every  roan, 
even  upon  tbe  most  decided  idealist.  Ideal- 
ism is  the  true  rererse  of  life."*  Fichte  else- 
where says,  "  If  I  do  not  acknowledge  prac- 
tically what  I  must  acknowledge  theoreti- 
cally, I  put  myself  in  an  attitude  of  clear 
self-contradiction ."t  And  in  saying  this  he 
passes  judgment  on  his  own  system. 

It.  It  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to 
idealism  that,  appealing  to  the  reason  as  its 
ground,  those  who  are  iU  anlagonintg  have  so 
often  failed  in  meeting  it  successfully — have 
so  often  insisted  that  the  whole  question  is 
to  be  carried  out  of  philosophy  and  put  to 
the  popular  vote — or,  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge to  meet  idealism  in  the  sphere  of  spec- 
ulation, have,  in  that  sphere,  failed  to  over- 
throw it. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  if  the  antago- 
nists of  idealism  have  strengthened  it  by 
•  Philnuipli.  Journal,  v..  323,  323,  note, 
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their  ilifferencea,  the  friends  of  idealiara  liaTe 
iveakened  it  by  their  ^ital  differences.  Its 
friends  have  failed  to  agree. 

12.  It  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
idealism  to  thinkers  that  it  meets  the  prob- 
lems of  thought  in  a  pMUmopkiml  spirit.  If 
it  does  not  solve  tlieni,  it  (it'cs  to  solve  them. 
If  it  does  not  answer  the  qnestion,  it  does 
not  give  it  «p.  If  its  heroes  are  vanqnislied, 
they  fall  iu  battle  with  their  harness  on. 

There  is  often  a  great  misconception  of 
the  whole  purpose  of  philosophical  effort.  It 
is  not  to  flud  a  ground  of  practical  convic- 
tion snfBcient  for  the  routine  of  every-day 
li&.  That  ground  is  common  to  all  the  sys- 
tems. The  most  absolute  idealist  and  the 
most  jiositive  I'ealist  are  nndistiiignisbable 
here.  The  whole  circle  of  the  phenomenal 
is  the  same  to  both.  It  is  not  the  an,  but  the 
fiun  which  divides  them.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  tbe  miu:vels  of  the  case,  that  idealists 
have  so  often  been  distitiguiabed  in  the 
largeness  and  pnreness  of  their  practical 
thinking  and  of  their  active  lives.  One 
grand  object  of  philosophy  is  to  vindicate 
the  sensations  or  instincts  to  the  reason,  or 
to  correct  l>oth  by  the  rensou,  or  reason  by 
both,  or  to  show  that  they  lie  ont  of  the 
range  of  reason,  and  must  be  accepted  with- 
ont  hope  of  bannouiziug  them.  It  is  tbe 
object  of  philosophy  to  ascend  as  high  as  it 
is  given  to  man  to  ascend,  to  adjust  our  be- 
liefs and  our  cognitions,  and  to  escape  tbe 
error  of  simply  believing  what  we  ought  to 
know,  or  of  assuming  to  know  what  we  can 
only  believe.  When  divine  revelation  is  ac- 
cepted, we  mnst  believe  in  order  to  under- 
stand. Is  this  the  canon  of  philosophy  too! 
Under  which  11^— Credo  nt,  or  Intelligo  ut  f 
A  great  school,  the  school  of  Belief  replies. 
Credo  ut;  anotherschool  would  totally  deny 
the  Credo. ut.  "However  harmless,"  says 
Kant,  "psychological  idealism  may  appear 
as  regards  tbe  essential  aims  of  metaphysics 
(thongh  in  fact  it  is  not  harmless),  yet  it 
wonld  remain  a,  perjietual  scandal  to  phi- 
losophy and  tbe  common  reason  of  our  race, 
to  be  compelled  to  assume,  simply  on  beti^, 
tbe  existence  of  things  external  to  us — the 
very.tbings  from  which  wo  derive  the  entire 
materials  for  tbe  cognitions  of  oar  internal 
senso — and  when  anyone  donbts  their  exist- 
ence to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  snfBcient  proof  of 
it.""  Brave  words;  hnt  Kant  never  reached 
the  point  at  which  he  could  pretend  to  say, 
on  speculative  grounds,  Iniettigo.  His  heart 
went  over  ftom  tbe  philosophers  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  tried  to  stanch  the  wounds  of  the 
"pure"  with  the  baudages  of  the  "practi- 
cal;" but  the  bandages  of  the  "practical" 
could  only  be  found  in  the  repository  of  the 
"  pure,"  and  &om  theuce  Kant  had  removed 
them.  His  "reason "affirmed idealism.  His 
instinct  clung  to  realism.    Kant  perpetually 
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unraveled  iu  one  what  he  wove  in  the  other. 
The  shroud  of  Penelope  was  never  com- 
pleted. Ficbte,  Schelliug,  Hegel,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  hundreds  of  others,  have  worked 
upon  it,  but  it  is  unfinished.  If  the  work  is 
ever  stayed,  it  wUl  not  be  by  its  completion, 
but  by  tbe  coming  of  some  Ulysses  of  meta- 
physics who  shall  bring  it  to  an  end  by  re- 
moving its  motive.  Meanwhile  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  tbe  idealists  have  been  marked 
by  bold,  persistent  labor,  and  by  great  fidel- 
ity to  speculative  processes.  They  have  re- 
fused all  compromise  with  "  common -sense," 
have  pushed  away  persistently  the  friendly 
but  coarse  hand  of  empiricism.  There  is  an 
air  of  the  heroic  characteristic  of  the  school, 
in  its  Huceasing  warfare  Tcith  all,  however 
strong  or  popular,  which  does  dishonor  to 
man  as  a  being  of  speculative  thought. 
They  can  not  be  driven  or  bribed  into  com- 
promising the  dignity  of  science,  the  maj- 
esty of  mind. 

But  though  idealism  has  nobly  represent- 
ed in  its  best  names  the  philosophical  spirit, 
ithasby  nomeansa  monojioly  of  such  names 
or  of  this  spirit.  Other  systems  have  worthy 
names,  and  some  \ery  bright  ones  are  found 
arrayed  against  idealism.  Many  of  the 
most  illustrious  thinkers  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Germany  have  resisted  its 
premises,  and  yet  more  frequently  its  infei^ 
encee.  8orae  of  its  masters  sit  nneasy  on 
their  thrones,  put  there  against  tlieir  protest 
by  their  disciples.  All  recent  idealism  is 
the  exaggeration  or  isolation  of  principles  of 
Kant;  but  if  idealism  is  Kantianism,  Kant 
did  not  nnderstand  his  own  system.  If  his 
creed  was  idealistic,  his  faith  was  realistic. 
Beceiit  idealism  is  tlie  disavowed,  if  not  tbe 
illegitimate,  child  of  the  great  thinker  it 
claims  as  its  father. 

13.  Idealism  has  nurtured  many  of  the 
Jtoblegt  spirife  of  tbe  race,  and  claims  tbe 
l>ower  oPbegetting  exaltation  of  mind  and 
character.  Berkeley  is  a  sublime  embodi- 
ment of  the  true  philosophical  spirit ;  of  tlie 
lofliuessof  itsainis,the  singleness  of  its  pur- 
pose, the  invincible  persistence  of  its  fideli^ 
ty  to  conviction.  Without  disloyalty  to  the 
practical  turn  of  tbe  English  mind,  he  has 
been  true  to  purely  inteUectual  interests. 
He  at  least  has  not  degraded  philosophy  to 
tbe  kitchen.  His  intellectual  life  is  consist- 
ent with  his  own  utterances:  "Tlie  first 
spark  of  philosophy  was  derived  from  heav- 
en. .  .  .  Theology  and  philosophy  gently  un- 
bind the  ligaments  that  chain  tbe  soul  down 
to  earth,  and  assist  ber  flight  toward  tbe 
Sovereign  Good."*  Idealism  iu  its  best  forms 
is  characteristically  the  system  of  noble,  in- 
tellectual, and  pure  men.  If  it  does  not  lift 
men  to  the  heaven  of  their  aspiration,  it  at 
least  keeps  them  out  of  tbe  slough  and  the 

Yet  idealism  has  also  in  some  cases  nurt- 
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ured,  even  in  its  greatest  repreBentatives, 
an  OTerweeniDgTitauic  arrogance.  Not  even 
the  noble  nature  of  Ficlite  could  hide  tliia 
tendency — or,  rather,  the  fiaukneaa  of  a  true 
manliness  brought  it  iuto  consistent  relief. 
It  stands  fortli  tike  a  spectral  giant  of  the 
Lrocken  on  every  mountain  peak  of  his  spec- 
ulation. One  passage  will  be  sufQcient  to 
illustrate  it:  "And  now  with  this  view — 
that  there  is  no  objective  being  correspond- 
ent with  our  conceptions — be  free.O  mor- 
tal!—  be  redeemed  forever  from  the  fear 
which  has  been  thy  hnmUiation  and 
meut:  Thou  shalt  tremble  no  more  before  a 
necessity  which  exists  but  in  thy  thoughts. 
Tbou  shalt  no  longer  fear  that  thou  shaltlM) 
crasbed  by  things  which  are  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  thiue  own  mind.  Thou  shalt  uc 
longer  class  thyself,  the  thiuker,  with  the 
thougltts  which  go  forth  from  thee.  As  long 
aa  thou  wert  able  to  believe  that  such  a  sys- 
t«m  of  things  as  thou  didst  describe  to  thy- 
self actually  existed,  exforiial  to  thee,  in- 
dependent on  thee,  and  that  thou  mightest 
be  a  mere  link  In  the  chain  of  this  system, 
so  long  thy  fears  were  well  grounded.  Now 
thou  art  redeemed,  and  I  resign  thee  to  thy- 

14.  Idealism  has  been,  and  is,  in  some 
shape,  received  by  au  immense  portion  of  the 
race  — predominantly  in  the  philosophical 
ra«es  of  Asia,  and  to  no  little  extent  in  Eu- 
rope. "In Asia,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "ideal- 
ism is — both  in  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
— a  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  the  peoplt 
even.  In  Hindostan,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Maja,  it  is  universal ;  and  in  Thibet,  the  main 
seat  of  the  Bnddhist  Chureh,  it  is  taught  in 
tko  most  popular  form."t 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Western  mind 
is  not  inclined  to  accept  idealism.  The  Ori- 
ental wind  receives  it  through  the  channel 
of  pantheism.  To  that  mind  it  is  theology 
rather  than  philosophy.  "  Idealism  in  Eu- 
rope," says  Schopenhauer,  "is  bare  paradox 
— it  is  known  as  a  paradox  scarcely  to  be  se- 
riously thought  of,  confined  to  certain  ab- 
normal philosophera." 

15.  Idealism  is  a  system  of  great  versatili- 
ty, and  has  the  power  of  associating  its  fun- 
damental position  with  structures  of  the 
most  diverse  kind. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  if  it  can  be  built 
hi  with  the  strong  and  noble,  it  can  also  l>e 
built  in  with  the  weak  and  unworthy.  If  it 
has  won  to  itself  the  self-sacrifiemg  Chris- 
tian heart  of.  Berkeley,  and  has  drawn  into 
it  bis  profound  theistio  convictions,  it  has 
also  woven  in  with  itself  the  dreamy  pan- 
theism of  the  Orient,  and  the  more  vigorous 
pantheism  of  the  West.  It  has  adjusted  it- 
self to  Fichtq's  moral  order  of  the  world  as 
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an  ideal  God ;  to  Schelling's  God  of  his  first 
era,  as  "  the  absolute  indifference  of  antithe- 
ses ;"  of  his  second  era,  as  the  Ciod  "  who 
attains  to  perfected  being  by  theogonic  proc- 
ess ;"  and  of  his  third  era,  with  the  various 
modifications  of  his  mystic  theosophic  tend- 
ency. It  has  been  bound  up  with  Hegel's 
religion,  as  "  man's  consciousness  of  God,  and 
of  God's  consciousness  of  himself  in  man;" 
and  with  Schopenhauer's  nnpaling  atheism, 
pessimism,  and  animalism.  Beginning  in  the 
spirit  with  Berkeley,  it  has  ended  in  the 
flesh  with  materialism,  and  lias  taken  in  all 
hetweea  It  snrely  has  established  no  claim 
to  he  a  religious  or  etliical  regulator.  In  its 
native  soil  it  is  the  philosophy  of  Brabmau- 
ism  and  Buddhism,  which  are  systems  of 
atheism  and  pessimism. 

The  Mt^a,  which  is  the  popular  form  of 
the  idealism  of  the  Hindoos,  is  "  the  veil  of 
illusion  which  shronds  the  eyes  of  mortals, 
and  causes  them  to  see  a  world  of  which  it 
can  not  be  said  that  it  is,  nor  even  that  it  is 
not ;  for  it  is  like  a  dream,  or  like  the  sun- 
light on  the  sands,  which  the  distant  traveler 
mistivkes  for  water,  or  like  the  thong  which 
he  takes  for  a  serpent  in  his  way.  Suicide 
is  the  masterpiece  of  Maja."* 

IG.  As  idealism  is  one  of  the  earliest,  so 
docs  it  claim  to  be  the  latest,  and  therefore 
the  ripest,  result  of  speculative  thought. 

As  a  philosophical  system,  not  as  an  ad- 
junct to  a  pantheistic  theology  or  mythol- 
ogy, or  to  the  atheistic  systems  of  the  East, 
idealism  is  not  earliest  in  its  rise,  and  its 
ripeness  is  of  no  value  unless  the  fruit  be 
good.  But  idealism  ia  not  the  last. result  of 
philosophical  i-ipeniug.  Already  the  marks 
of  transition  are  manifest.  The  phUoaophy 
of  thefnture  is  one  which  will  be  neither  a6- 
solute  idealism  nor  absolute  realism,  but  will 
accept  the  facts  of  both,  and  fuse  them  in  a 
system  which,  like  man  himself,  sliall  blend 
the  two  realities  as  distinct  yet  inseparable 
— the  dwalitu  of  natures  harmonized,  yet  not 
vanishing,  in  the  Movism  of  person.  Its  uni- 
verse shall  be  one  of  aecor^nt,  not.of  dts- 
coi^nf  matter  and  mind — a  universe  held  to- 
gether and  ever  developing  under  the  plan 
and  control  of  the  one  Supreme,  who  is  m^\- 
theraftsolute^jf  immanent  nor  aI>eofute7^supra- 
mnndane,  but  relaUvelij  both  —  inaaaiient  in 
the  sense  in  which  deism  denies  his  pres- 
ence, supramuiidane  in  the  sense  in  which 
pantheism  ignores  his  relation.  Its  God  shall 
be  not  the  mere  Maker  of  the  universe,  as 
deism  asserts,  nor  its  matter,  as  pantheism 
represents  him,  but  its  Preserver,  Benefactor, 
Ruler,  and  Father,  who,  whether  in  matter 
or  miud,  reveals  tlie  perfect  reason,  the  per- 
fect lore,  the  perfect  will,  the  consummate 
power,  in  absolute  and  eternal  personality. 

17.  The  f&cts  we  have  presented  upon 
the  one  side  justify  the  language  in  which 
a  distinguished  thinker  of  Germany  does 
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homage  to  the  strength  of  idealism  in  the 
very  preparation  to  expose  its  weakness  ;" 

"Idealism  is  in  substance  and  tendency 
closely  allied  with  spiritualism ;  but  it  is 
profounder,  more  imposing,  more  towering. 
Among  all  philosophical  systems,  the  boldest 
and  loftiest  is  idealism ;  the  idea  of  the  self- 
dependence  of  the  mind  is  in  it  carried  to 
ita  anpremest  height;  the  omnipot-ence  of 
the  Ego  is  its  fnndameutal  dogma ;  the  Ego — 
the  thinking  mind — is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  ia  the  solitary  fixed  point  ill  the  be- 
ing of  things,  the  primal  spring  of  all  exist- 
ence— the  Ego  is  God.  It  is  in  the  fullest 
and  highest  sense  of  the  word  the  system  of 
freedom  and  self-dependence.  Every  thing 
in  it  ia  freedom,  free  activity,  the  spontane- 
ity of  the  Ego— knowing  uo  limita  but  those 
of  ita  own  imposition;  for  outside  of  the  Ego 
is  nothing  which  can  set  bounds  to  it — the 
whole  external  world,  the  non-Ego,  is  but 
empty  seeming  or  product  of  the  self-active 
Ego  itself.  In  this  lies  the  gigantic  power 
with  which  idealism  so  often  lays  its  grasp 
on  the  mind  of  men  of  great  force  and  inde- 
pendence of  chariicter.  This  explains  the 
enchantment  with  which  it  often  lures  espe- 
cially the  young  man,  who  feels  most  vivid- 
ly the  self-dependence  of  his  spirit.  Ideal- 
ism is  the  system  of  fiery,  active,  ftee  youth ; 
realism  the  system  of  sober,  cold,  calm  old 
ago. 

"  Hence,  also,  it  is  that  the  moral  element 
in  man  finds  its  most  potent  stimulus  in 
idealism;  for  idealism,  by  pre-eminence,  re- 
poses on  the  self-dependoBce  and  freedom  of 
the  mind. 

"As  in  pantheism  it  is  the  religions  view 
of  the  world  which  predominates,  in  ideal- 
ism it  is  the  ethical  view,  A  potent,  exaH> 
ed,  and  strict  style  of  moral  thinking  arises 
irom  the  idealistic  principle.  This  princi- 
ple involves  egoism,  indeed,  hut  it  is  an  ego- 
ism of  the  noblest,  purest  kind,  standing  ir 
harmony  with  the  most  genuine  morality 
for  it  throws  into  the  first  line,  not  the  em- 
pirical, sense-bonnd  Ego,  but  the  pure  ra- 
tional Ego.  Thus,  at  least,  it  appears  in  ita 
highest  shape,  in  one  whose  strong,  lofty, 
masculine  souUtved  wholly  in  idealism.  We 
mean  Fichte,  as  he  presents  it  in  its  rugged 
completeness  in  his 'Doctrine  of  Science.'" 

The  same  illustrious  writer,  whose  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  strength  of  idealism 
will  heighten  the  valne  of  his  exposure  of 
its  weakness,haasaid;t  "Letuslookuowat 
the  shadow-side  of  idealism — for  in  truth  it 
lacks  not  in  very  dark  and  mournful  shad- 
ows. It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of 
pantheism,  how  intolerable  to  the  common 
understanding  of  man  ia  the  view  that  the 
world  of  the  sensea  ia  hut  deception  and 

•  Heinrich,  Th.  Schmid  (1799-1536),  Profeaaor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Heidelberg:  "Vorleenngen  liber  das  We- 
ECD  der  Philosophie  "  (StnttR.  1836). 


seeming.  This  contradiction  to  the  ordi- 
nary view  of  the  world  is  greatly  strength- 
ened in  idealism,  as  according  to  it  not  mere- 
ly the  finite  world  of  the  senses,  but  the  entire 
universe — Nature,  Man,  and  God— the  nat- 
ural and  the  supematuml,  the  corporeal  and 
the  spiritual — in  brief,  all  that  is  actual,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Ego^ — is  annihilated.  Nothing 
hut  the  Ego  with  its  activity  haa  true  sub- 
stantiality ;  the  entire  external  world  is  but 
show  and  illusion  ;  is  no  more  than  an  emp- 
ty, insubstantial  play  of  images  which  the 
Ego  calls  into  being  and  then  allows  to  van- 
ish ;  is  no  more,  as  Fichte  expresses  it,  than 
'the  mii'age  of  our  divine  Ego.'  Thus  the 
Ego  finds  itself  alone  in  the  boundless  waste 
of  emptiness  and  nothingness  which  circles 
it  all  round.  Can  any  man,  endowed  with 
emotion,  feel  satisfied  with  anch  a  viewf 
Muat  it  not  make  any  man  shiver,  vividly 
to  actualize  to  himself  the  desolate  loneli- 
ness involved  in  this  ideaJiatio  view  of  the 
world  r 

18.  Jean  Paul  has  painted,  with  hia  char- 
acteristic matchless  eccentricity  and  vigor, 
the  desolate  condition  to  which  an  actual- 
ized idealism  brings  the  mind :  "  The  worst 
of  all  is  the  pii:ched,  aimless,  perked-up,  in- 
sular lifb  that  n  god  mnst  live.  He  has  no 
society.  If  I  am  not  (as  the  ideahstic  Ego) 
to  sit  still  all  the  time  and  to  all  eternity,  if 
I  am  to  let  myself  down  as  well  as  I  can, 
and  make  myself  finite,  just  to  have  tome- 
thing  about  me,  I  shall  be  like  the  poor  little 
princes — I  shall  have  nothing  about  me  but 
my  own  servile  weoitirM  to  echo  my  words. 
Any  being  whatever — the  Supreme  Being 
himself,  if  you  choose— 'vsishes  something  to 
love,  something  to  honor.  But  Fichte's  doc- 
trine of  every  man  his  own  body-maker 
leaves  me  nothing  at  aO,  not  cvou  the  beg- 
gar's dog  or  the  prisoner's  spider,  Eor,  grant- 
ed that  those  two  animals  existed,  the  dog, 
the  spider,  and  I  would  only  have  the  nine 
pictures  which  we  would  paint  of  onrsclves 
and  of  each  other,  but  we  would  not  have 
each  other.  Something  better  than  myself — 
that  better  something  to  which  the  flame  of 
love  leaps  up — ia  not,  if  idealism  be  true,  to 
be  had.  The  mantle  of  love,  which  for  ages 
has  been  narrowed  to  the  canonical  four  fin- 
gers' breadth  of  the  bishop's  pallium,  now 
goes  np  in  a  blaze,  and  the  only  thing  a  man 
has  left  to  love  ia  his  own  love.  Verily,  I 
wish  there  were  such  things  as  men,  and  I 
wish  I  were  one  of  them.  If  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot,unhappy  dog  that  I  am,  that  nobody 
really  exists  but  myself,  nobody  is  as  badly 
off  as  I  ain.  No  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  left 
me  but  logical  enthusiasm.  All  my  meta- 
physics, chemistry,  technology,  nosology, 
botany,  entomology,  runa  down  into  tbo  old 
principle,  Know  thyself,  ^  ""^  "o*  merely,  as 
Bellarmin  says,  my  own  Saviour,  but  I  am 
also  my  own  devil,  my  own  messenger  of 
death,  and  master  of  the  knout  in  ordinary 
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Arouiid  me  stretches 
stone.     Iq  the  dark, 


0  love,  no  admira^ 


to  my  own  miq'estj-. 

humaiiitj-,  turned  t< 

desolate  stillneas  glo 

tion,  no  prayer,  no  I 

utterly   alone  t   no   pnlsatioii,   no   life,  any 

where.      Nothing  about  mo,  and,  without 

me,  notliiog  but  nothiujj;.     Thus  come  I  out 

of  eteruity,  thus  go  I  into  eternity.     And 

who  heara  my  i)lainta  and  tnowa  me  now! 

Ego.     WUo  shall  hear  mo  and  who  shall 

know  mo  to  all  eternity  f     Ego." 

19.  The  picture  draivu  by  Jeait  Paiil  _. 
gloomy  enough,  yet  it  has  a  solitary  point 
of  light  and  relief.  The  Ego  itself  is  left : 
one  only,  it  is  trne,  hnt  each  man  will  con- 
sider that  his  own.  And  it  is  the  fact  that 
idealism  ia  euppoaed  to  leave  this  great 
something  secure  that  has  given  it  a  fascina- 
tion to  men,  who  feared  that  other  ayatems 
would  leave  them  nothing,  not  even  them- 
selvea.  A  self-conscious,  a  possibly  immor- 
tal something — this,  at  least,  is  gain. 

When  every  thing  else  sinks  in  the  ocean 
of  idealistic  nothingness,  does  not  the  per- 
sonal Ego  stand  unshaken,  a  rock  towering 
in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  sweep  of  all 
the  billows  of  speculative  doubt !  On  that 
long  line  of  coast,  chafed  by  waves  which 
ever  pile  it  with  fresh  wrecks,  will  not  that 
rock  of  personal  consciousness  furnish  a  base 
foronelight-houseof themiiidt  Alaal  no; 
for  the  logic  of  idealism  robs  us  of  conscious- 
ness of  self.  If,  as  Berkeley  and  all  idealists 
assert,  ideas  withont  correlate  realities  are 
the  only  obJecU  of  knowledge,  the  personal 
mind  itself  is  either  mere  Mea  or  it  is  nn- 


!  Idealism  can  only  afBrm,  "There  is  con- 
sdouanesa,"  but  it  does  not  know  what  ia  con- 
scions.  If  tlie  Ego  be  assumed  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  knowledge,  it  is  in  that  very  fact 
transmuted  into  idea;  it  is  the  mirage  of  a 
mirage.  Two  things  which  God  hath  joined 
together  can  not  be  put  asunder  withont  loss 
to  both.  The  murder  of  matter  is  the  suicide 
of  mind. 

20.  Tested,  then,  by  its  own  logic,  where 
does  idealism  end  1  "We  shall  not  answer 
the  qnestion  for  it,  but  accept  the  answer 
of  its  pure  and  great  representative,  Fichte. 
"There  is,"  says  he,*  "nothing  permanent, 
either  within  me  or  external  to  me.  All  is 
ceaseless  change,  I  know  of  no  being,  not 
evenofmyown.  There  is  no  being.  IknoW 
nothing  and  am  nothing.  There  are  images: 
they  are  the  only  things  which  exist,  and 
they  know  of  themselves  after  the  manner 
of  images— images  which  hover  by,  withont 
there  being  any  thing  whieh  they  hover  by — 
■which  hang  together  by  images  of  images — 
images  which  have  nothing  to  image,  un- 
meaning and  aimless.  I  myself  am  one  of 
these  images.  Nay,  I  am  not  so  much  as 
that :  I  am  only  a  confused  image  of  Images. 
All  reality  is  changed  to  a  marvelous  dream, 
withont  a  life  which  is  dreamed  of;  without 
a  mind,  which  dreams;  a  dream  which  hangs 
t<^ther  inn  dream  of  itsel£  Intuitimtiethe 
dreajn;  thought — the  source  of  all  the  being 
and  of  all  the  reality  which  I  frame  to  myself, 
aoorce  of  my  being,  source  of  my  power,  sonree 
of  my  aims — is  the  dream  of  that  dream." 
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As  the  siiTijcct  is  altogether  too  broad  for 
an;  thing  like  full  particnlar  discussion,  all 
that  I  can  aim  at  ii>  the  present  paper  must 
he  an  outliua  simply  of  its  general  signifi- 
cance, itt  the  form  of  a  series  of  Ijrief  and 
comprehensive  topics  or  heads  of  tlioaght, 
following  one  another  in  close  logical  order, 
and  jet  thrown  each  one  more  or  less  upon 
itself  for  ite  own  separate  eyidence  and  con- 
firmation. 

1.  The  world  of  nature,  moile  up  as  it  is 
of  innnmerable  ports,  is  nevertheless  one 
universal  whole,  bound  and  held  tJ:^ether 
tirongh  all  its  parts  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  divine  idea,  which  reaches  ifa  end  in 
man.  Its  constitution,  in  this  view,  is  not 
mechanical,  hut  organic — that  is,  it  is  not  a 
eeheuie  of  tMngs  pnt  together  by  simply  ex- 
ternal j  uxtaposition,  but  a  system  of  things 
cohering  together  inwardly  through  the  pow- 
er of  a  common  life.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
u  pyramid,  rising  through  a  scale  of  degrees 
to  Its  apes ;  or  as  an  orb,  determined  from 
all  sides  to  its  centre.  In  either  case  the 
end  is  the  same.  Man  is  the  apex  and  cen- 
tre, and  for  this  reason  also  in  himself  sep- 
arately considered  an  epitome,  a  synopsis  or 
i'ecapitulation,ive  may  say,  of  the  entire  nat- 
ural creation.  He  is  tlie  last  sense  of  it, 
and  the  only  true  key  to  its  meaning  in  all 
its  lower  forms  of  existence.  So  much  we 
are  plainly  tangbt  by  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Our  own  consciousness 
coufirms  the  lesson  ;  and  it  has  come  to  be 
BO  irradiated  now  by  the  light  of  science, 
that  a  man  must  forfeit  all  claim  to  ration- 
olity  to  make  it  a  matter  of  any  serious 
question  or  doubt. 

2.  It  is  no  less  plain,  however,  that  man 
is  the  consummation  of  nature  in  this  way, 
only  because  he  is  in  himself  a  great  deal 
more  than  nature.  Nature  in  its  totality 
looks  beyond  itself — is  a  continual  nisus,  in- 
deed, in  its  own  constitution  toward  a  high- 
er order  of  existence,  without  which  it  has 
no  power  ever  to  become  complete ;  and  the 
very  fact  that  it  ends  in  man  implies  there- 
fore of  itself  that  he  is  for  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  beginning  of  that  higher  esisteuce, 
and  the  medinm  accordingly  through  which 
room  is  made  for  the  work  of  ci'eation  to 
Tan  its  course  in  new  and  far  more  glorious 
form.  Such  superiority  belongs  to  him,  as 
we  know,  in  virtue  of  what  he  is  as  mind 
or  spirit,  in  which  are  joined  together  as  one 
the  two  facnities  of  the  will  and  the  under- 


standing, making  him  to  be  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God,  and  capable  thus  of  re- 
ceiving into  himself  the  light  of  God's  truth 
and  the  power  of  God's  love  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  own  life.  Man  in  this  way  ex- 
ists really  in  two  worlds.  In  his  physical 
organism  he  belongs  at  all  points  to  the 
world  of  nature,  the  system  of  things  seen 
and  temporal,  with  which  he  stands  in  con- 
tinual commnuicatiou  through  bis  bodily 
senses.  In  his  spiritual  organism  he  is  just 
as  intimately  comprehended  in  the  world  of 
spirit,  the  system  of  tilings  unseen  and  eter- 
nal, which  lies  wholly  beyond  the  range  of 
his  senses,  although  it  is  all  the  time  touch- 
ing him,  in  fiict,  and  making  itself  felt  upon 
his  life  in  a  difl'erant  way.  The  difiference 
between  tbese  two  orders  of  existence  with 
man,however,is  not  just  that  between  body 
and  spirit  generally  considered;  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing life  of  man — that  by  which  he 
difters  from  the  mere  onimal — is  primarily 
and  essentially  all  in  his  mind,  and  only  by 
derivation  from  thence  in  his  body.  But 
his  mind  itself  is  so  constituted  as  to  have 
in  it,  so  to  speak,  two  dilFetont  regions  — 
one  looking  directJy  into  the  natural  world 
through  the  body,  and  the  other  opening 
principally  into  the  spiritual  world.  Hence, 
properly  speaking,  the  difference  between 
the  external  man  and  the  internal  man,  some 
sense  of  which  is  found  entering  into  the 
deeper  thought  of  the  world  through  all 
ages.  It  is  not  simply  with  the  regenerate 
and  righteous  that  such  dualism  has  place ; 
it  belongs  to  our  life  here  nuiversally.*   Man 


■  "Das  GeasmmCverliBllMi  wle  floe  GesommlgeRihl 
desHenecbeu  beknndet  anfnuwlderetebHcheArl,dnEB 
er  als  'Fremdlins'  bIfIi  wlfse  in  dieter  Slunenwelt 
nnd  dnsB  das  Hluanaatrebeu  Ub«r  dieselte  der  eigent- 
liohe  Sinn  aller  elgenUiUinllcb  menschlichen  Thii- 
tijkeit  sei.  Doher  die  rnstlose  Unmhe  nnd  der  tiefe 
ZwiBBpail,  der  sein  ganiee  Wesen  durchziebt,  Indem 
or  jed«s  Erreicbte  aofort  nrtcder  viir  Blch  yerneliien 
mttSB;  die  nngBslillle  Sflhnaucht  gerade  mitten  tm 
kraftigEten  LsbcDBgetQble.  die  Jeder  hOchsten  Frende 
eogleich  sicb  belmiscbende  eruete  Wehmntti,wnB  ebeu- 
so  die  Qnelie  bflchBter  Erhebnng  in  Poesle  nnd  Rell- 
gioD  dein  MeuBchen  wird,  ala  umgekehrl  den  irdlsch 
Oeelontea  In  die  Veri>diiiig  etnes  leei-en,  ewtg  unbe- 
(rtedigtea  Strebeue  blnauBwIrtt :  allesdiee  lannrdBBs 
Zengnlse  eitier  tmnblassigen  Vemeinuitj  eelnes  gegen- 
wilrtlgenZnetandeB;  doa helsat nber zngleicb :  Beines 
snbBtantiellen  HfnaiH«Jns  ilber  deneeiben.  Ea  ist 
zuglelch  die  tbntkrUftige  Wirknng  und  nnwillkabr- 
llche  Beglanbignng  aeinea  wahrhafiigeii,  Jenseitisen 
WeeeDB.  iDdem  derMeuech  allea  Zeitltche  tu  einem 
Ungeniigendem  herabsetil,  in  ketcem  irdiacb  erreicb- 
lenZlcle  sitb  gefiingeii  glcbt,  verratb  er  dndutfh,  eii:o 
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is  by  Ilia  crantioii  at  once  Ijoth  epiritual  and 
uatural — the  doiiizen  of  two  worlds.  That 
is  his  dlBtinctJon  from  the  beast,  which  is 
natnrnl  ouly  and  not  spiritual. 

3.  The  dualism  here  brooght  into  view, 
it  is  hatdly  necessary  to  say,  is  not  abstract 
— the  coujunetion  of  these  two  modes  of  ex- 
istence in  any  simply  outward  relation.  It 
is  a  distinction  which  seeks  and  demauds 
unity— the  organization  of  its  two  sides  into 
tho  power  of  a  single  concrete  life.  Neither 
is  there  any  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
law  which  sboald  govern  t)ie  coalescence  of 
the  two  orders  of  existence  into  one.  The 
natural,  all  know  at  once,  is  iu  order  to  the 
spiiitual.  Here  ouly  it  is  that  mind  comes 
to  its  native  home  and  true  destination  by 
entering  into  the  light  of  God.  The  two  or- 
ders of  life  ore  thus  of  themselves  correlated 
as  outward  and  inward,  lower  and  higher; 
and  this  implies,  of  course,  that  the  outward 
and  lower  should  be  ruled  in  full  by  tiie  in- 
ward and  higher.  That  is  the  true  idea  of 
human  culture.  That  Is  the  ouly  intelligi- 
ble end  of  man's  redemption.  It  is  possible 
Jot  this  order  to  he  reversed.  The  spiritual 
may  be  hopelessly  turned  away  from  the 
iiglit  of  heaven,  anil  merged  iu  the  darkness 
of  mere  nature.  But  that  in  the  end  is  the 
damnation  of  hell. 

4.  It  is  not  then  by  any  violent  sunder- 
ing of  the  higher  life  iu  man  from  the  lower 
that  ho  is  redeemed  and  saved.  This  would 
be  a  sublimation  of  his  existence  that  must 
destroy  at  last  all  its  reality.  What  the 
case  calls  for  is  the  full  and  complete  reduc- 
tion of  his  lower  life  to  the  obedience  and 
service  of  the  higher,  the  raising  of  the  nat- 
ural through  the  spiritual  into  the  harmoni- 
ouB  union  ofthe  whole  man  with  God.  Boom 
is  made  for  this  in  the  twofold  constitution 
of  the  mind  itself,  by  which  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  flow  down,  as  it  were,  from  its  own  su- 
perior region  into  that  which  is  lower,  so  as 
to  join  them  together  as  with  the  intimacy 
of  soul  and  body  in  the  power  of  one  and 
the  same  truly  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply flom  itself,  however,  that  any  such  heav- 
enward determination  of  the  human  spirit 
can  come.  There  must  be  for  this  purpose  a 
flowing  into  it  of  spirit  and  life  from  a  yet 
higher  sphere.  Only  in  and  by  the  powers 
of  the  heavenly  world  itself— only  through 
re^  conjunction  with  these  powers,  proceed- 
ing forth  as  they  do  from  the  Lord  of  life 
and  glory — is  it  possible  to  conceive  ration- 
ally of  the  glorification  of  the  natural  in 
roan  by  means  of  his  spiritual  in  the  way 
here  spoken  of.  The  case  requires  and  in- 
volves thus  iu  the  end  an  actual  coming  to- 
gether of  nature  and  the  supornataral,  the 
human  and  the  divine,  to  make  the  idea  of 
humanity  and  the  world  complete.     On  this 


binges,  in  truth,  the  whole  problem  of  man's 
salvation. 

5.  The  twofold  constitution  of  man,  as  we 
have  now  had  it  under  consideration,  may 
be  taken  as  a  key  for  the  right  appreciatiou 
in  general  of  the  two  economics— the  two 
different  orders  of  existence  —  which  are 
joined  into  one  immediately  by  means  of  it 
in  liis  person.  We  need  no  other  argument 
to  prove  that  the  two  economies  are  in  fact 
one  economy  in  a  deeper  and  broader  view, 
aud  that  the  unity  of  creation,  regarded  as 
a  whole,  does  not  stop  by  any  means  with 
the  natural  world,  but  embraces  along  with 
this,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  sense  and 
significance  also  of  the  spiritual  world.  How 
indeed  can  we  have  any  faith  in  creation  at 
all  as  the  work  of  Inflnite  Intelligence  and 
Love  under  any  other  view  f  The  two 
worlds — natural  aud  spiritual — form  togeth- 
er one  universe ;  and  the  union  of  nature 
and  mind  in  man  serves  to  show,  with  a,  sort 
of  palpable  demonstration,  how  they  stand 
related  each  to  the  other  in  this  cosmical 
whole.  Their  connection  is  not  one  of  space 
or  time.  It  transcends  altogether  these  lim- 
itations. The  epiritual  world  is  not  on  the 
outside  of  the  natural  locally,  nor  does  it 
come  after  this  temporally.  It  is  not  a  mere 
sublimation  or  etherealization  in  any  way 
of  the  natural.  The  relation  between  the 
two  orders  of  existence  is  of  one  sort  rather 
with  that  between  soul  and  body  in  man — 
two  modes  of  being,  which  are  totally  dis- 
tinct, while  yet  they  work  into  each  other 
every  where  as  coexistent  splieres  in  the  gen- 
eral identity  of  his  life.  It  is  the  relation 
of  interior  and  exterior,  higlier  and  lower, 
prior  and  posterior,  cause  and  effect ;  and 
here,  na  in  the  case  of  soul  aud  body,  it  ia 
the  spiritualworld,  of  course,  which  goes  be- 
fore the  natural  iu  this  order  of  precedence. 
Things  seen  and  temporal  stand  every  where 
thus  iu  the  active  presence  and  power  of 
things  unseen  and  eternal.  The  spiritual 
world,  it  has  been  well  said,  works  from  with- 
in, aud  actuates  all  and  each  of  the  things 
that  exist  and  are  foimed  in  the  world  of 
nature,  as  the  human  mind  works  into  the 
senses  and  motions  of  the  body;  so  that  all 
the  p.articular  things  of  nature  are,  ns  it 
were,  sheatlia  and  coverings,  wliich  encom- 
pass spiritual  things,  aud  proximately  pro- 
duce effects  corresponding  to  the  end  of  God 
the  Creator. 

6.  The  spiritual  world  bei-e  introduced  to 
our  view,  we  can  see  at  once,  ia  heavcu-wide 
apart  from  that  abstract  and  visionary  con- 
ception of  it,  by  which  it  is  too  commonly 
regarded  as  being  the  mere  negation  or  com- 
ing to  an  end  ofthe  world  of  outward  sense 
and  matter,  We  do  not  characterize  it  prop- 
erly, when  we  speak  of  it  simply  as  immate- 
rial and  supersensible,  or  resolve  it  into  the 
notion  of  an  intellectual  and  ideal  system. 
It  is  beyond  the  ii'ach  indeed  of  our  present 
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eense,  and  for  this  reason  it  traoaceufis  also 
the  range  of  all  our  uatura.1  tbiukiug.  But 
this  doea  not  make  it  in  any  sense  shadowy 
or  nnreal.  In  its  own  superior  order  of  exist- 
ence it  haa  a,  character  of  positive  reality 
and  snbstanco  which  goes  immeasurahly  be- 
yond the  visible  and  tangible  show  of  things 
in  the  world  of  uatnre.  The  spiritual  world 
is  not  the  pale  shadow  of  tlie  natural.  On 
the  coutraiy,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  natuinl — 
that  on  which  it  depends ;  the  interior  soul 
of  the  natnral — that  from  which  it  draws  its 
continual  life;  tlie  tiuiversal  issne  and  end 
of  the  uatural — that  in  which  only  all  its 
powers  and  possibilities  become  complete. 
It  is  a  world  or  uuiverse,  full  of  concrete 
existence  and  sensible  experience;  full  of 
living  relations,  activities,  and  powers;  full 
of  endlessly  diversified  phenomenal  econery 
and  surroundings,  with  which,  for  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  glory,  the  universe  of  nature  can 
bear  uo  comparteon  whatever. 

7.  The  living  entities,  powers,  and  activ- 
ities of  the  spiritual  world,  thus  glorious- 
ly constituted,  refer  themselves  throughout 
to  God  as  their  origin  and  source,  and  in  do- 
ing so  form  necessarily  an  organized  aysf^m, 
endlessly  manifold  and  yet  nniversaUy  one, 
flowing  forth  with  perpetual  derivation  every 
where  from  the  fulluesa  of  him  who  in  such 
way  fllleth  aU  in  all. 

8.  Collectively  conaidered,  this  outflow- 
ing of  the  divine  Life,  in  the  presence  and 
power  of  which  the  apiiitual  world  is  thus 
created  and  upheld,  is  the  Wori  of  God;  the 
self-utterance  of  the  Infinite  and  Et«mal  Fa- 
ther, hy  which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  i 
ing  forth  from  the  otherwise  iucompreht 
ble  depths  of  his  own  absolute  l>eing,  and 
making  himself  known,  in  the  uuivera 
his  works.  "  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
are  told,  "were  the  heavens  made,  and  all 
the  hosta  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth."  So  again :  "  In  the  beginning 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  waa  with  God,  and 
the  Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made."  What  can  be  i 
plain  or  full  tlian  thiaf  The  whole  creation 
has  its  principle  and  beginning  here,  start- 
ing in  the  spiritual  world,  and  reaching 
down  through  that  to  the  natnral  world, 
which,  as  we  have  seeji,  is  dependent  on  the 
Bpirituai  throughout  as  a  lo\ver  and  relative- 
ly more  outwai'd  mode  of  esistonce.  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
universe,  embracing  angels  and  men,  tl 
heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein,  togethi 
with  the  whole  boundless  compass  of  na 
nre;  all  tilings  from  first  to  last,  irom  ii 
most  to  outmost,  come  together  in  this  con 
mon  ground,  and  have  in  them  no  real  cam 
or  power  of  esist»nce  in  any  other  view. 

9.  If  any  thing  were  needed  more  than 
has  been  already  said  to  establish  the  idea 
ef  an  organized  harmonious  unity,  reaching 


through  the  oniversal  creation  and  binding 
all  its  parts  together  as  a  single  whole,  wo 
have  it   with   overwhelming   force  in  the 
great  truth  here  brought  into  view.     The 
divine  Word  is  the  all  in  all  of  creation,  the 
principle  from  which  the  whole  of  it 
s.     How  then  must  this  not  be,  through 
.ts  orders  of  existence,  throngh  all  its 
and  constitutions,  whether  of  nat- 
ure or  of  grace,  one  always  and  every  where 
with  itself,  even  as  the  Word  is  One  1 

10.  The  law  of  original  existence  for  the 
world  in  this  view,  is,  of  course,  no  less  neces- 
sarily the  law  also  of  its  coutinaed  subsist- 
ence. Heaven  and  earth  stand  perpetually 
in  the  presence  and  power  of  the  divine 
Word;  and  this  not  in  tlie  character  of  au 
almighty  Jiat  simply,  taking  effect  upon 
fhem  in  an  outwardly  mechanical  or  mag- 
ical manner,  but  in  the  way  of  life  flowing 
into  them  continually  throngh  the  Woril 
from  God  himself;  in  whom,  as  we  know,  all 
angels  and  men,  as  well  as  all  living  creat- 
ures lower  than  man,  live,  move,  aud  have 
their  being.  "Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  Word 
is  settled  in  heaven ;  thou  hast  established 
the  earth  and  it  abideth."  The  principle  of 
stabUity  in  both  cases  is  that  from  which 
both  heaven  and  earth  took  their  origin  in 
the  beginning.  So  all  changes  also,  through 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  come  uo 
otherwise  in  truth  than  by  the  operation  of 
this  divine  agency  flowing  down  into  the 
natural  world  through  the  spiritual.  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  is  involved  in  that  mag- 
niScent  language  of  the  Psalmist :  "  He  send- 
eth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth ;  his 
word  runnetli  very  swiftly.  He  giveth  anow 
like  wool;  ho  scattereth  the  boar-frost  like 
ashes.  He  casteth  forth  hia  ice  like  moraela ; 
who  cau  stand  before  his  ooldf  He  aendeth 
out  his  word,  and  melteth  them ;  lie  causeth 
his  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow." 

11.  The  divine  Word,  by  which  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  continually  exist  in  the 
way  now  shown,  is  the  same  that  constitutes 
the  living  soul  of  all  divine  revelation  from 
the  beginning ;  making  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  in  which  this  rev- 
elation is  contained,  to  be  the  very  embodi- 
ment in  natural  form  of  a  aupcrnatural  spirit- 
ual power  and  glory  surpassing  immeasura- 
bly the  reach  of  all  merely  natural  intelli- 
gence or  thought.  This  is  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  the  Word  of  God,  in  its  ever-living  bu- 
pemal  mtqesty,  occupying  and  possessing 
the  aacred  text,  not  simply  as  the  cause  and 
origin  of  It  at  the  first,  but  as  its  truly  in- 
forming aud  actuating  spirit  through  all 
time.  Of  the  Bible  it  must  be  said  always 
in  this  view,  Ood  is  there.  It  is  the  very  shc- 
kinah  of  his  presence,  as  represented  by  the 
ark  containing  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  in 
the  Jewish  sanctuary ;  the  legtimony,  the  cov- 
enant, so  called,  in  and  by  vhich  God  came 
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near  to  man  and  drow  man  into  nuion  with, 
himself.  Every  where  the  Bible  i 
ion  and  meeting  together  of  the  invisililo 
and  eternal,  the  "powers  of  tlie  world  to 
come,"  with  the  interior  deepest  needs  and 
aspiratJons  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  present 
hodily  state.  Hence  its  authority  for  all  or- 
ders and  degrees  of  intelligeuce,  from  lisp- 
ing infancy  ou  to  old  age ;  an  authority  not 
dependent  at  all  on  criticism  or  hermeueu- 
tics,  but  powerful  enough,  if  need  be,  to  set 
this  at  deiiance,  to  turn  it  into  derision,  as 
iu  itself  a  higher  right,  holding  consciously 
— or  if  not  that,  then  nevertheless  geneibt)/— 
from  the  felt  power  of  the  Divine  itself,  hid- 
den in  the  outward  test,  and  yet  shining 
fortJi  from  it  so  as  to  give  undeiBt-anding 
the  simple;  even  as  one  may  take  in  1^. 
light  of  intelligence  from  the  eye  of  another, 
and  catch  the  inspiration  of  love  from  his 
beaming  f^ee,  whose  preaeuce  otherwise  may 
be  only  most  imperfectly  understood.  The 
fall  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptnr 
fathomaMe  even  for  the  angels  themselves. 
How  much  less  may  it  be  sounded  by 
plummet  of  any  simply  human  science  1 
is  a  voice  every  where  fi'om  behind  the  veil 
of  sense  and  time,  having  in  it  eternal  mean 
ing.  What  Christ  says  of  his  own  speech  o; 
one  occasion  is  true  of  sacred  Scripture  nni 
versaUy;  its  words  are  spinrr  and  UFt 
They  are  "quick  and  powerful."  God  is  ii 
them  of  a  trath. 

12.  The  economy  of  revelation  ends  ti 
what  St,  Paul  calls  the  "mystery  of  godli 
ness,"  by  which  God,  as  the  Word,  "tor  n 
men  and  for  our  salvation  camo  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made 
mam."  We  can  not  go  too  far  iu  owning  and 
proclaiming  the  infinite  majesty  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  aa  being  in  this  way  the  actual 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh.  The 
whole  truth  and  power  and  glory  of  the 
Gospel  are  comprehended  in  St.  Peter's  con- 
fession, Thoa  art  the  S<m  of  Bod.  On  this  rock 
only  Christianity  and  the  Church  stand  firm 
against  the  powers  of  hell.  The  Son  of  the 
living  God,  Christ  is  himself  the  living  God ; 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person;  the  Lord  of  heav- 
en and  earth,  by  whom  all  things  were  cre- 
ated that  are  iu  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones 
or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers; 
who  is  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all 
things  consist.  He  is  the  image  of  the  oth- 
erwise invisible,  unknowable,  unapproacha- 
ble God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.  The  Father  is  in  him,  as  he  also  is  in 
the  Father.  He  and  the  Father  are  one. 
He  is,  in  a  word,  the  Jehovah,  the  I  am,  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
as  he  proclaimed  himself  in  the  vision  of 
Palmog,  the  begintiiug  aud  the  ending,  the 


first  and  the  last,  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 

13.  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world,  through  the  divine  life 
which  is  in  him  as  God,  and  which  he  is  able 
to  communicate  derivatively  to  all  who  look 
to  him  and  come  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
Whatever  other  things  enter  into  the  idea 
of  salvation,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
ditional  only,  and  incidental  to  this,  which 
is  most  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  as 
central  and  fundamental  for  ail  else.  "In 
him  was  life,"  it  is  said,  "and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men."  He  ia  "the  way,  the 
truth,  the  life."  Ho  is  "the  resurrection  and 
the  life."  To  folkiw  him,  is  to  "have  the 
light  of  life."  He  "  hath  life  in  himself," 
and  in  virtne  of  this  "quiekeneth  whom  he 
will."  To  his  disciples  he  says,  "  Because  I 
live,  ye  ehalllive  also;"  making  life  for  them 
to  he  the  efflus  of  his  own  life.  "God  hath 
given  to  us  eternal  life"  —  so  the  divine 
record  itself  runs — "and  this  life  is  in  *i» 
Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life ;  and 
he  that  hath  not  the  Sou  of  God,  hath  not 
life;"  to  which  St.  John  adds  with  grand 
conclusion:  "We  know  that  the  Son  of  God. 
is  come;  aud  we  ace  in  him  that  is  true,  even 
in  hie  Son  Jesus  Christ  This  is  the  true 
God  and  etebnal  ufe." 

14.  The  life  which  is  thus  in  Christ  the 
principle  and  fountain  of  salvation  for  men, 
must  pass  over  to  them  in  a  living  way,  so 
as  to  become  in  them  also  a  true  rational  and 
spiritual  life  conjoining  them  with  the  life 
of  the  Lord;  and  the  oi^an  or  faculty  by 
which  this  is  found  to  be  possible  on  the  side 
of  man  is  faith;  which  is  an  activity  both 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will  in  their 
highest  form,  joining  them  together  as  one 
~  "he  apprehension  of  the  divine  Truth  and 

divine  Good — these  by  their  everlasting 
marriage  constituting  in  fact  the  iumost  es- 
landaubstanceofthodivtneLife.  Faitli 
mechanical  or  magical  appointment  in 
view,  through  which  men  are  justified 
and  saved  in  an  outward  way  by  having  im- 
them  what  is  in  truth  no  part  of 
their  own  proper  personal  existence  or  espe- 
t  is  the  meeting  of  the  human  spirit 
inwardly  with  the  enlivening  rays  that  iasne 
dually  fl'om  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  It 
the  turning  of  the  soul  within  itself  toward 
the  Lord,  and  the  opening  of  its  inmost  re- 
ceptivity to  the  life  that  is  forever  flowing 
from  his  presence. 

15.  There  is,  in  such  view,  only  one  true 
faith  for  man.  All  the  innumerable  realirios 
of  the  spiritual  world  are  so  many  truths,  in- 
deed, which  make  room  for  its  exercise ;  but 
this  universe  of  truths  is  at  the  same  time 
one  universal  comples,  in  which  aU  refer 
themselves  with  inward  interdependence, 
correlation,  and  common  derivarion  to  the 
same  general  origin  and  source;  and  so,  iu 
full  conformity  with  this,  all  the  possible  es- 
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erciscs  of  genniue  faith  refer  tlienmelves  in ' 
like  manucr  to  a  single  generality,  liead 
tLemselves  together,  as  it  were,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  iu  one  ground  faitli,  wliicli  is  tUe 
root  and  principle  of  faith  in  all  other  forms. 
What  that  primordial  faith  ifr^the  faith.of 
iill  feiths— is  determined  at  once  hy  what  we 
are  bonnd  to  acknowledge  as  tLe  primordial 
tnith— the  fmth  of  all  truths— as  this  comes 
hefore  na  in  the  being  of  God,  made  known 
to  na  through  bis  Word,  and  witli  full  reve- 
lation at  last  only  in  and  by  bis  Son  Jesna 
Christ.  The  true  Christian  fiith  in  this  view 
is  not  made  up  certainly  of  a  Bystem  of  sep- 
arate and  independent  doctrines  or  lactB, 
loosely  thrown  together  each  on  its  own  snp- 
l)0Bed  evidence  and  worth ;  neither  can  it  he 
made  to  start  from  any  soch  partionlar  doc- 
trine or  fact  at  our  pleasure.  There  is  hnt 
one  order  here  that  is  practically  or  theolog- 
ically sound  and  right;  and  that  is  the  order 
which  is  governed  by  the  objective  constitu- 
tion of  the  Gospel  itself,  the  order  which  l>e- 
ghis  with  the  Lord  God  our  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  sees  .and 
owns  all  othei'  truth  only  as  flowing  from 
his  presence. 

16.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  any  one 
looting  earnestly  into  the  Hew  Testament 
should  ever  miss  seeing  that  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Yiew  now  stated, 
the  power  of  owning  bini  to  he  the  Son  of 
God  (with  allwhich  that  means)— not  notion- 
ally  and  fivm  the  memory  only,  but  ftom 
the  interior  depths  of  the  soul — is  in  very 
Irntli  the  beginning  of  all  faith,  and  that 
without  which  all  else  caUing  itself  faith  is 
turned  into  a  pale  ahstraction  resembling 
death  flir  njoie  than  life.  Can  Peter's  con- 
iBsaion,  the  rock  on  which  the  Chnich  is 
built  ever  cease  to  he  what  it  was  in  the  he- 
,^niugT  Is  it  less  true  now  than  it  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago  that  the  one  universal 
work  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  other  ohedi- 
euce  and  nghteousness,  is  to  believe  on  biijj 
whom  God  hath  sent  I  How  often  are  we  uol 
told  that  to  helie\  e  m  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
IS  of  itself  to  ha've  eternal  JIfe,  and  that  the 
want  of  such  fuitb  in  him  Is  itself  the  doom 
of  death,  because  it  is  a  wjeetion,  in  fact,  of 
the  life  thpt  dwells  in  his  person  and  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  T  "  He  that  heareth  my 
word,"  he  says, "  and  beUevelh  on  hint  tlial  eeni 
me"  (in  other  words,  seeth  the  Father  in  the 
Son),  "hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life,"  Bat  why  go  on  here  with 
testimonies  1  On  this  snhject  they  are  alto- 
gether too  full  for  paiticnlar  quotation. 

IT.  Life,  eternal  life,  thus  attributed  to 
faith,  is  not  to  be  viewed  aa  a  reward  at- 
tached to  it  extrinsieally  by  God,  but  is  the 
necessary  result  of  what  faith  is  in  its  own 
uatnre  and  office;  as  heing  the  medium 
of  commnnication  on  the  part  of  man  with 
the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  who  is  the  fonut- 


ain  of  all  spiritual  being,  from  which  de- 
pends, as  we  have  already  seen,  tlio  right 
order  and  perfection  also  of  all  natural  be- 
ing. Fju.th  saves  us  throngh  its  object, 
which  is  the  divine  truth,  being  in  reality  so 
related  to  this  that  neither  «an  be  in  any 
man  vvithont  the  other.  The  divine  truth 
{joined  always  with  the  divine  love)  is  made 
through  faith  to  be  actually  in  the  soul  aa 
a  part  of  its  own  existence,  like  light  in  the 
eye.  "In  thy  light,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "we 
shall  see  light."  But  light  again  is  at  once 
but  another  term  for  life ;  and  in  the  spirit- 
ual world,  aeeordingly,  the  divine  truth  is 
synonymous  with  the, divine  life;  they  can 
not  he  snndered  one  from  the  other.  In  the 
heavens,  truth  is  substantial,  essence  just  as 
rally  as  life  is,  both  flowing  together  from 
leLord.  "IamtheTruth,"heEays;  "lam 
le  Light  of  the  world ;"  "  I  am  the  Life ;"  all 
1  the  same  intensely  realistic  sense.  Faith, 
then,  aa  the  receptacle  of  divine  truth,  the 
shiuingof  divine  light  in  the  sonl,  is  necessa- 
rily communioatiou  at  the  same  time  with 
the  divine  Lfe  proceeding  from  Christ.  Its 
power  to  save  is  just  this,  that  it. opens  the 
spirit  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  to- 
ward the  answerable  fullness  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  so  makes  room  for  a  veritable  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  in  the  sense  that  the  very  idea 
of  religion  has  been  felt  to  demand  through 
all  ages.     This,  indeed,  is  eternal  life. 

la,  Christianity,  having  for  its  origin  and 
gronnd  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  seen  and 
owned  by  faith  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  In  the 
way  now  presented,  is  a  vast  and  mighty 
system,  as  already  intimated,  of  other  truths 
and  facts  innumerable  (taking  in  at  last,  in- 
deed, the  universal  sense  of  the  worid),  in 
which,  however,  all  other  truths  are  true, 
and  capable  of  being  truly  believed,  only  in 
virtue  of  their  inward  coherence  with  what 
is  here  the  beginning  of  all  Christian  life  and 
docti'ine.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
for  example,  is  for  our  faith  and  theology, 
only  after  Christ,  in  and  through  Christ,  and 
not  before  him ;  and  can  never  be  coustmed 
.'igbtly,  except  as  controlled  by  the  radical 
confession  first  of  all;  Thoa  art  the  Son  of 
God;  the  I  Am,  wfticfi  was,  ia,  and  U  to  eome; 
the  Almighty.  Bo  with  the  liypoatatical  un- 
ion. So  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Script- 
ures, the  atonement,  the  article  of  justifica- 
tion, the  Church,  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  They  are  all  true,  in  their  proper 
Christian  sense,  only  in  and  through  Christ, 
They  are  true  ChristologicaUy  only,  and  not 
in  any  other  sense. 

19.  But  while  the  ultimate  principle  of 
Christian  faith  is  in  this  way  no  other  than 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  rule  of 
faith,  the  medium  and  measure  of  its  proper 
exercise,  the  only  sure  directory  in  the  end 
for  Christian  life  and  doctrine,  is  the  divine 
revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  are  "the  Taw  and  the  testimony,"  by 
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wliicli  aU  truth  ia  to  be  tried.  They  are  this, 
however,  only  through  their  interior  spirit- 
ual  constitution — only  aa  tJiey  are,  in  the  ivay 
we  have  seen,  the  very  presence  and  power 
of  tJie  same  divine  Life  by  which  Ciirist  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  Light  of  the  world.  This  it 
is  that  constitutes  tlieir  true  internal  sense, 
undiBcernible  to  the  natural  mind,  and 
mates  them  to  be  in  trath  the  "  Word  of 
God  whicU  liyeth  and  abideth  forever." 
They  authenticate  and  illustrate  Christ,  only 
becanse  Chiist  shines  iu  them  every  where 
as  the  Truth  of  all  t^Tith  to  which  they  owe 
tljeir  origin.  The  "spirit  of  prophecy,"  we 
nva  told,  "is  the  testimony  of  Jesus;"  it 
flows  from  him,  and  looks  toward  bim,  in 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  This  reciprocal  il- 
Inmination  and  witneaa  is  no  vicious  logical 
(lirele.  It  ja  like  the  relation  between  speech 
and  thought,  or  hetweeu  body  and  soul,  in 
general;  whore  each  terra  ia  intelligible 
only  tljrongh  tho  other.  The  mutual  illumi- 
natiou  in  the  case  before  us  holds  in  what  w* 
have  just  seen  to  be  the  peculiar  nature  of 
faith:  Tbiaistheiuniostandliigheatinmau 
brought  into  conjunction  with  the  inflowinc 
1:*v.  ^e  *!.-  T  — 1  .  ..  _i_^_  i.  rt  -,.       .    ...  ° 


life  of  the  Lord ;  a  state  thus  of  direct  illu- 
mination from  him  as  the  Snn  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  which  of  itself  serves  then  to  bLow 
.the  Scriptures  in  corresponding  illumination 
also,  and  so  to  bring  into  view  their  true  in- 
ward power  and  glory,  whereby  "they 
able  to  mate  men  wise  unto  salvation 
through  feith  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ." 
This  is  that  Ustimonium  ajwridw  sancU  of  which 
BO  much  account  waa  made  in  the  age  of  t)ie 
Beformation,  and  the  true  idea  of  which  has 
been  so  mnch  oljscnred  since.  Not  mam's 
spirit  as  such  bearing  witness  to  God's  truth 
(a  purely  rationalistic  conception),  but  ' 
Spirit  of  Christ  made  to  l>e  in  man  actually 
through  Jiis  faith.  Here  lay  the  sin  and  con- 
demnation of  tho  Pharisees.  They  made 
much  of  the  Scriptures,  thinking  to  have  in 
them  eternal  life ;  aud  yet  they  had  no  pow- 
er to  see  how  the  Scripturea  testified  every 
where  to  the  presence  of  Christ.  Why  not  f 
Becausi^  they  lacked  the  illumination  that 
comes  from  inward  union  with  the  divine 
soul  of  tho  Scriptures,  "  Ye  have  not  God's 
word  abiding  in  yon,"  Christ  aays  to  them ; 
"  for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  je  believe  not." 
The  entrance  of  God's  words  giveth  light, 
where  tbey  are  irradiated  with  this  faith; 
not  otherwise.  Entering  into  man  in  any 
other  way,  the  sense  of  the  Bible  is  adulter- 
ated and  profaned,  and  the  light  of  heaven 
ia  turned  into  thick  darkness. 

20.  The  view  now  taken  of  the  relation 
between  feith  and  the  revelation  of  (Jod  cen- 
tring in  Christ  carries  us  beyond  the  dilem- 
ma of  false  authority  and  false  freedom,  from 
the  horns  of  which  it  has  been  found  often  so 
difficult  to  escape  in  the  construction  of 
Christianity.  One  is  the  Eoman  scheme,  I 
making  flio  outward  Chnreli  the  beginning  | 


and  gronnd  and  measure  of  all  actual  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life.  The  other  is  the  Ration- 
alistic acheme,  making  the  Bible  to  be  all 
this  in  tho  like  outward  way,  as  a  text-book 
ofdivine  instruction  on  the  plane  of  tho  nai^ 
ural  understanding,  the  moral  and  reiigimis 
sense  of  which  eaeh  man  is  left  to  work  out 
aa  he  beat  can  iu  the  exercise  of  his  own  free 
will  and  pri^te  judgment.  The  two  schemes 
come  in  tho  end  to  substantially  tho  same  re- 
sult. They  cast  down  the  Word  from  its 
true  snpematiu^l  thron«.  .  They  rob  the  liv- 
ing Chiist  of  his  indeffeasiblo  majesty,  pow- 
er, and  glory.  They  turn  the  eomninnion 
of  the  spiritual  woi'ld  with  the  natural  into 
mechaniam,  magical  hocus-pocus,  or  dim 
gnostic  imagination.  They  quench  the 
heaven-aspiring  light  of  faith,  and  will  not 
suffer  it  to  rise  into  the  direct  light  of  the 
Lord;  making  reason  in  this  way  blind  also, 
and  turning  it  over  to  perpetual  melancholy 
bondage  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Philis- 


Sl.  Christianity,  completing  as  it  does 
the  true  idea  of  humanity  by  bringing  it 
info  true  union  with  God,  U  the  completion 
necessarily  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 
natural  creation  which  finds  iu  man  its  high- 
eat  and  last  sense;  in  which  view  then,  as 
the  end  of  all  things  going  Iwfore,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  dominating  aud  deteimining, 
from  first  to  last,  the  order  both  of  aijtual 
existence  and  of  right  intellectual  concep- 
tion for  the  world  at  hirge.  It  is  not  the 
lower  any  where  in  the  scale  of  creation  that 
gives  origin  and  support  to  the  higher.  On 
the  contrary,  the  higher,  as  principal  and 
chief  ultimatcB  itself  every  where  in  the  low- 
So  up  to  the  very  fountain  of  ^1  things 
Him  who  came  forth  from  the  Father  to 
in  this  way  the  beginning  of  the  works 
of  God.  With  this  must  correspond  then  any 
true  theory  or  acience  of  the  world.  .  The 
boasted  modem  Weltonecliaumg,  which  builds 
its  scheme  of  the  universe  on  the  premises 
of  nature  (aa  though  these  were  for  man  here 
the  only  data  to  start  with — the  only  elements 
to  work  with  on  to  the  end  in  trying  to  nn- 
deiBtandthe  problem  of  hisownliffe),isjust 
as  irrational  as  it  is  irreligious.  The  only 
true  Weltansehauvng  ia  that  of  the ,  Bible, 
which  derives  the  harmonious  whole  of  cre- 
ation, in  descending  order,  fl'om  that  Uncre- 
ated Living  Wisdom  (the  aource  of  all  other 
life  and  light),  which  "the  Lord  poaaessed 
in  the  beginning  of  hia  way,  before  his  works 
of  old ;  which  was  act  up  from  everlasting, 
from  the  beginning  or  ever  the  earth  waa." 
The  power  of  seeing  and  owning  this  isfaitk; 
and  just  for  this  reason  faith  in  Christ  ia 
the  ejo  of  intelligence  for  man,  and  the  light 
of  all  science  deserving  the  name.  "Through 
faith,"  says  St.  Paul, "  we  uH<fors<a«(i"  (intolli- 
gize  or  see  with  the  mind)  "  that  the  worlds 
framed  by  the  word  of  God ;"  so  that 
isible  depends  every  where  in  truth  on 
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the  inviaililo,  nature  ou  spirit,  and  not  tiie 
reverse.  Without  the  fclt  practical  force  of 
this  insight  into  the  actual  conatitution  of 
the  world  (which  only  faith  can  give),  sci- 
ence is  blind  and  philosophy  insane. 

22.  Where  science  owns  no  allegiance 
to  faith  in  this  way,  it  is  Naturalism ;  and 
where  it  pretends  to  tate  in  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  world  in  the  way  of  religion, 
it  Itocomes  what  "we  are  to  understand  prop- 
erly by  HumanitaTUtnum,  the  groat  heresy  of 
the  present  time.  This  istho  idea  of  a  full 
completion  of  tlie  world,  morally  and  phya- 
ioaUy,  in  man  (who  is  in  fact  the  immediate 
completion  of  natnre),  without  the  neeeaaary 
complement  of  a  higher  spiritual  life  de- 
scending into  him  from  the  Lord.  The  the- 
ory may  set  itaelf,  as  infidelity,  in  open  op- 
position to  the  Gospel ;  or  it  may  affect  to 
take  the  Gospel  to  its  bosom,  and  to  be  just 
that  form  of  Christianity  which  is  now  need- 
ed to  save  Christiaoity  itself  from  general 
wreck  amid  the  rising  billows  of  modem  un- 
belief. It  is  not  to  be  diaguiaed  that  such 
humanitarian  Christianity  baa  taken  posses- 
sion widely  of  the  religions  thinking  of  the 
world  at  this  time ;  and  that  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  the  doctrinal  heterodoxies  that 
have  come  down  to  us  flrom  other  days,  but 
is  eating  as  a  cancer  also  far  and  wide  into 
what  still  claims  to  be  the  orthodoxy  and  the 
true  evaugelical  life  of  the  Church.  Without 
going  into  detaUs,  it  may  be  said  that  wher- 
ever the  central  mystery  of  Christ  is  either 
theoretically  or  practically  cast  down  from 
its  throne;  where  he  is  not  seen  and  owned 
to  be  the  -Son  of  the  Living-  God,  the  fount- 
ain of  all  life  and  light  for  men  in  the  most 
real  view ;  and  where  faith  ia  not  made 
be  the  answer  of  the  soul,  first  of  all,  to  this 
primordial  truth — this  truth,  of  all  other 
truths,  serving  to  join  man  with  the  inflow- 
ing life  of  the  Lord,  and  becoming  thna  in 
man  liimseK  a  "  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  ever! astinglife" — there, we  must  beUeve, 
the  right  confession  of  the  Gospel  is  want- 
ing, and  the  fine  gold  of  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary has  become  dim.  It  is  Humanitarian- 
ism  "  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  show- 
ing itaelf  to  be  God."  There  may  be  an 
outward  cleaving  still  in  the  case  to  old  doc- 
trines, regarded  as  technicals  of  the  iaith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;  bnt  the  doc- 
trines are  dead,  having  no  root  in  the  Living 
Christ  (mere  EifuXa,  simulacra,  pallid  corpse- 
like abstractions  [1  John  v.,  21]),  and  so  are 
ready  always  to  go  up  like  the  crackling  of 
thomS  before  the  fire  of  skeptical  criticism. 
Or  it  may  bo  the  whole  idea  of  doctrine  and 
mystery  bas  been  given  up,  under  the  plau- 
sible notion  that  all  tme  reUgion  has  to  do 
at  last  only  with  a  good  life,  and  what  we 
may  call  the  spiritnal  culture  of  man  from 
the  plane  of  his  simply  human  life  ns  such. 
Under  cither  view— that  of  dead  doctrine 
or  that  of  no  doctrioo  —  the  mystery   of 


here  described  comes  to  the  aame 
thing.  Antichrist  it  is  in  both  forms,  work- 
'  and  warring  against  the  only  true  idea 
of  Christ. 

That  this  troo  idea  of  Christ  is  in- 
deed the  question  of  all  questions  for  the 
age,  and  the  question  toward  the  right  aolu- 
-  which  all  the  iumoat  powers  and 
needs  of  the  age  aie,  with  growing 
,now  pressing  from  all  sides,  is  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  plain  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  thoughtfnl  every  day.  Science, 
politics,  and  morals,  believingly  or  unbeliev- 
ingly, are  forced  to  do  homage  to  it.  No 
theology  has  living  interest,  no  confesaion- 
alism  is  more  than  a  grinning  skeleton  of 
dry  boues,  apart  from  it.  All  the  issnes  of 
faith  and  infidehty,  spiritual  life  and  spirit- 
ual death,  are  heading  themaelvea  together 
here,  in  Oie  grand  heaven-and-carth  moviug 
interrogation  of  our  Lord  himself:  "What 
think  ye  of  Christ t  Whose  Son  is  hot" 
Who  is  he  as  related  to  God?  Who  is  he, 
and  what  is  he,  as  related  to  humanity  and 
the  world  1 

The  right  knowledge  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  view 
have  now  taken  of  what  be  is  as  the  full 
and  only  visible  manifestation  of  the  other- 
wise invisible  God,  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,  and  that  which  necessarily  goes 
along  with  this,  the  right  idea,  namely,  of 
what  true  savingfaithison  the  side  of  man, 
as  first  of  all  a  direct  looking  to  and  com- 
ing to  the  Lord  beheld  in  such  divine  majes- 
ty, whereby  room  is  offered  for  the  inflow- 
ing of  truth,  righteousnesa,  and  life  in  the 
moat  real  way  &om  his  presence — these  two 
in  union,  are  they  not,  beyond  all  else,  what 
the  critical  questionings  and  confusions  of 
this  last  time  of  the  Church  are  plainly  forc- 
ing into  view  more  and  more  from  aU  sides, 
as  the  only  true  answer  to  the  great  world- 
problem  with  which  they  are  concerned  t 
Here,  and  here  only  it  would  seem,  have  ■n 
anysohd  ground  on  which  ti 
conflict  between  faith  and  si 
tion  and  reason — the  real  e: 
sonal  God,  on  the  one  band,  and  Katuralisra, 
or  Nature  made  to  stand  for  God,  on  the  oth- 
er hand.  Here,  and  here  only,  is  the  way 
opened  for  a  real  coming  together  of  Chris- 
tianity and  humanity,  religion  and  morality, 
in  the  historical  life  of  the  world.  Here,  in 
its  only  true  beginning,  must  theology  find 
also  its  tme  end.  Here  only,  if  ever,  can 
the  war  of  sects  aud  confessions  so  much  as 
ftcgin  even  to  look  toward  the  unity  and 
catholicity  of  a  gennine  Church  life.  One 
Lord  Jeana  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God, 
to  begin  with ;  and  so  one  faith,  one  worship, 
one  life.  To  taik  of  negotiating  or  bringing 
to  pass  Christian  orthodoxy  or  catholicity 
in  any  other  way  than  this  is  but  hypocrisy 
and  sham.  As  he  is  our  Life,  ao  ho  alone  is 
I  our  Light  also  and  our  Peace. 
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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  EEnGIONS,  IN  11^  BEAR 
ING  UPON  CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS. 


By  EDMUND  SPIESS,  Ph.D., 


J'riiia'.d'/cent  of  TUeology  In  tl 

CHRiSTiANiTY,fromit3iucipieDcy,liasiiec- 
esaarily  been  aubject  to  assault  and  persecu- 
tion, aud  been.  compelled,in  the  ^' combat  for 
esiateuce,"  to  defend  its  very  life.  On  tlie 
right  hand  and  on  the  left  enemies  have 
arisen  against  its  trutlis  and  its  adherents, 
whom  it  conld  meet  with,  no  other  weapons 
but  faitli  and  patience  and  a  willingness  to 
suffer  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 

The  era  of  bloody  persecutions  passed 
away,  and  although  the  life  and  property  of 
Christians  were  no  longer  jeopardized,  yet 
it  became  apparent  to  them  that  it  was 
their  sa«red  dnty  to  defend  their  "  most  holy 
.faith"  (Jiide  20)  and  Christian  life.  The 
primitive  form  of  apologetics  (airoXoyio/toi, 
to  acquit,  to  jnstify)  .waa,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  a  forentdo  character,  consisting  in 
the  refutation  of  unjust  accusations  before 
the  tribunals  of  heathen  magistrates ;  its  ob- 
ject being  essentially  self-defense.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  tUo  calumnies  and  insinna- 
tiona  against  Christians  and  their  doctrines 
and  practices — characterized  alike  by  11 
norance  and  malic*— that  were  broaght  for- 
ward by  Lucian  of  Saraosata,  Porphyrins, 
Celsna,  Hieroclea,  and  Jnliau  the  Apostate  I 
The  refutation  of  these  maJicions  calumnies 
and  aspersions  was  followed  by  apologetic 
writinga,  properly  so  called,  which  set  forth 
the  evidence  of  the  divinity  and  majesty  of 
the  Gospel,  and  -proved  it  to  be  the  "  fulfill- 
ment," once  for  alL  From  this  it  natnrally 
followed  that  the  glory  and  all-aufflciency 
ofChristianity  was  iUustrated  by  the  polemic 
demonstration  of  the  futility  of  heathen- 
ism and  the  insufficiency  of  Judaism,  which 
furnished  the  dark  background  to  the  lucid 
picture  of  the  kingdom  founded  by  the  Sav- 
iour from  ain  and  death. 

While  the  Christians  were  yet  an  op- 
pressed minority,  they  were  compelled  to  be 
cautious  in  their  polemics  and  reserved  in 
their  apologetics;  but  when  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, perceiving  the  historic  anomaly  of  hea- 
thenism, and  being  convinced  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  ita  restoration,  was  forced  to  ex- 
claim_  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  "  Tandcra 
vicisti  Galihee,"  the  parts  were  changed,  and 
the  oppressed  frequently  became  the  oppress- 
ors. Nevertheless,  after  Christianity  had 
become,  to  its  own  injury,  the  favored  State 


religion,  it  could  not  but  notice  tliat  the 
Giospel  must  always  remain  "a  sign  which 
shall  bo  spoken  against"  (Lnke  ii.,  34),  and 
that  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  "  nnto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks 
foolishness"  (1  Cor.  i.,  23);  that. there  al- 
ways will  be  those  that  turn  away  from 
Christ,  declaring,  "This  is  a  hard  saying; 
who  can  hear  it!"  (John  vi,,  60);  that  "many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen"  (Matt,  xxii., 
14) ;  that  only  few  find  the  narrow  way  that 
loadeth  nnto  life,  while  the  majority  walk 
in  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion (Matt,  vii.,  13, 14),  The  enmity  of  the 
natural  man  and  his  hatred  of  the  trnfli, 
united  to  the  pride  of  a  wisdom  arrogantly 
trusting  in  it8elf,notonlyiaways  resist  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  secretly  and  openly  assail 
it  with  acrimony  and  pertinacity. 

But  the  mode  of  attack,  as  well  aa  the  im- 
plements of  war,  are  changed  with  time  and 
circumstances.  Tactics  utdstrategetics  con- 
tiuuaUy  vary,  and  experience  teachea  that 
every  warlike  operation  reveals  the  imper- 
fection of  ^seapons  formerly  deemed  suffi- 
cient, and  prompts  to  tho  invention  of  new 
and  more  perfect  ones.  Thus  also  the  truth 
of  Christianity  and  the  validity  of  the  Gos- 
pel for  all  men  and  all  agea  are  continual- 
ly threatened  and  assailed  by  ever-varying 
means.  Entirely  new  doubts  and  objections 
spring  np  beside  the  old  ones,  which,  Au- 
tseus-like,  appear  to  gain  new  vigor  by  their 
contact  with  the  earthy  elements  of  hnman- 
ity.  Assaults  are  made  fiom  new  positions, 
and  with  missiles  of  a  wider  range  and  more 
destructive  power.  Levers  are  applied  to 
all  posrfble  points  in  tho  attempt  to  lift  the 
whole  fabric  of  Christian  thinking  and  be- 
lieving, with  all  Its  pi'emises  and  conclusions, 
from  its  very  foundation,  and  thus  to  secure 
downfall.  I  only  need  refer  to  Darwin- 
(,  which  has  been  demonstrated  and  made 
plausible  with  so  much  acumen  and  force  of 
conviction  by  my  colleague,  Ilaeckel,  in  Jena, 
whose  numerous  disciples  learn  andpraetice 
jttrare  in  verba  magMn,  and  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  well-known  law  laid  down 
by  Cicero,  Obeat  plenimque  ik  gut  discere  ro- 
hint  auetoritaa  eoram,  qui  ioemt.  Also  David 
Friedrich  Strauss,  in  his  book,  "Alter  nnd 
Glaube"  (3d  ed.  Leipzig,  1872),  has 
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declareil,  with  praiseworthy  &aiiknes3  and 
consistency,  that  ft  reconciliation  between 
modem  civilization  and  Cliriatianity  can  no 
longer  be  tlionght  of,  and  that  all  attempts 
to  Itarmonize  reason  and  rerelation,  worldly 
calture  and  CUvistian  piety,  wnet  neeessarily 
be  ineffectual. 

Formerly,  at  least  the  elements  of  relig- 
ious truth  were  considered  safe  and  invio- 
lable ;  for  even  Rationalism,  while  it  surren- 
dered, as  untenable  outposts,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  his  vieariouB  atonement,  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  Trinity,  nevertheless  considered  fully 
secwed  and  anassailablB  the  belief  iu  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  iu  lilierty  and  immortality, 
in  tlie  mora]  government  of  the  universe, 
and  iu  the  responsibility  of  man,  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  But  t«-day  no  point  is 
safe  any  longer  before  the  arguments  and 
weapons  of  a  science  whicli  challenges  not 
only  Christianity,  but  all  xeligions,  as  lar  as 
they  presume  to  be  auy  thing  else  but  phys- 
iological problems ;  whioli  asserts  that  they 
are  all  mere  phenomena  and  functions  of  the 
animal  organism,  and,  as  such,  must  dissolv' 
themselves  inta  the .  nothingness  of  error 
aud  superstitions.  This  science  declares  that 
religion  is  either  fear  or  attachment,  which 
may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  instinct  "" 
habit.  Christianity,  above  all  religions,  c 
not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  justifying  its 
claims  in  the  fece  of  every  opponent,  and  of 
defending  itself  not  only  against  ancient 
doubt.,  but  also  against  these  modem  objef 

The  truth  Uint  there  is  no  salvation  es 
cept  in  Christ,  and  that  "the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  his  Church"  (Matt. 
Kvi.,  18),  lonst  not  only  be  professed  and  be- 
lieved, bnt  also  proved  and  confirmed.  This 
is  the  object  of  Christian  apologetics ;  it  is 
thescientiflc  vindioationof  theabsolateand 
divine  authority  of  Christianity,  aa  it  was 
maintained,  and  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  as  it  was  accepted  and  became 
effective  in  the  establishment  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  Church. 

In  defining  the  limits  of  this  science  and 
its  purpose,  we  must  show,  in  the  first  place, 
what' Christianity  has  in  commit  with  nil 
other  religions ;  and,  iu  the  second  place,  by 
^'hat  ji«aiHiM-  (distinctly  Christian)  concep- 
tionsj  doctrines,  and  institatione  it  has  out- 
stripped them  all.  lliere  exists,  indeed,  a, 
conaemua  between  Christianity  and  other  re- 
ligions communities  of  every  grade  and  kind, 
and  also  a  die»e»m»,  that  constitutes,  as  it 
were,  the  personal  property  of  our  belief. 
Now  it  must  be  shown  that  the  conmnma 
comprises  all  the  essential  elements  of  relig- 
ion, and  then  the  positive,  the  pecnlimr,  the 
characteristic  properties  whichmake  up  the 
dUsmtmi  mnst  be  maintained  against  its  ad- 
versaries ;  OF,  in  other  words,  the  evidence 
must  be  procured  to  establish  the  fact  that 


in  Christianity  there  are  combined  Jn  one 
the  universal  and  natural,  aud  the  special 
and  supernatural  revelations.  We  herewith 
avow,  openly  and  explicitly,  a  dualism  of  a 
universal  aud  a  special  revelation,  which,  of 
is  energetically  denied  by  monists 
r  shade,  asisalsothednalismof  God 
\  world,  body  and  spirit,  time  and 
eternity. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  neither  the  eon- 
n3u3  of  Christianity  with  other  religions, 
>r  its  disseuma  from  them,  noi  the  absolute 
and  relative  superiority  which  we  claim  for 
it,  can  be  made  evident  withont  a  thorough 
and  methodical  coinpaiison  of  all  religions, 
that  makes  such  a  comparison  its 
object  is  an  iudispensable  means  iu  the  serv- 
ce  of  Christian  apologetics.  We  are  not 
tompelled,  like  the  defendei's  of  Christianity 
n  tlie  first  centuries,  to  clear  ourselves  Ironi 
unjust  accusations  before  a  legal  tribunal; 
or,  like  the  early  fathers  and  the  schobliuen, 
to  combat  the  adversary  by  dialectics,  and 
to  adduce  speculative  arguments  for  substan- 
tiating the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Since 
Christianity  is  attacked  in  its  character  and 
history  by  means  of  critical  and  historical 
objections,  it  has  to  submit  to  a  correspond- 
ing treatment,  aud  defend  and  vindicate  it- 
self by  adequate -weapons.  The  religious  es- 
sence of  Christianity  can,  of  course,  only  be 
comprehended  in  the  empiric o-psychological 
manner  of  introspection,  but  its  iucompaia- 
ble  superiority  above  all  other  religions,  its 
all-Bufflciency,  must  be  proved  and  made  ev- 
ident in  the  way  of  critic  o-historical  exam- 
ination. Even  those  that  are  witliout — the 
skeptics  and  the  a^ressors— have  a  right 
to  demand  this;  and  we  can  not  lie  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  Christianity  an  exemp- 
tion by  privDege,  or  in  forbidding  the  appli- 
carion  of  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  iu  its 
examination  to  which  another  religionSjWith 
all  that  belongs  to  them,  have  to  submit. 

But  this  critico-historical  proceeding  nmst 
necessarily  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  comparison  of  Christianity  with  other 
religions,  some  of  which,  aa  is  well  known, 
claim  for  themselves  the  superiority  of  a 
greater  rationality  and  perfection — a  mode 
of  treatment,  however,  which  has  either  been 
entirely  neglected  or  only  incidentally  em- 
ployed. Such  a  comparison  can  be  abnsed,  and 
thus  a  most  effective  weapon  maybe  turned 
against  us  for  our  defeat.  It  has,  in  fact,  al- 
ready been  employed  in  the  effort  to  bring 
down  Christianity  to  the  lei-el  of  a  transient 
stage  of  knowledge,  to  a  mere  phase  in  the  re- 
ligious development  of  mankind.  In  view  of 
such  dangerous,  if  not  culpable  attempts,  it 
becomes  the  dnty  of  Christian  apologetics 
to  take  from  the  arsenal  of  this  scientific 
comparison  new  instruments  of  defense  for 
the  protection  of  Gospel  truth,  to  point  out 
the  insufBeicncy  and  degeneracy,  or  the  mere- 
ly preparatory  significance,  of  other  relig- 
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ions,  aud  to  fumisli  the  evidence  of  tlie  fill- 
ffUmeut  which  has  had  its  advent  in  Chiis- 
tianity. 

The  comparison,  the  search  for  regularly 
reciivriug  phenomena,  and  their  commou 
essential  attribotes  and  iDcidenta,  has  long 
since  been  methodically  and  compi'chensiye- 
)y  undertaken  in  other  departments  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  in  the  hands  of  chosen  invostigo- 
tors  it  has  proved  a  key  to  dbclose  aud  make 
known  astounding  analogies,  unthought  of 
affinities,  and  occult  laws.  We  must  not  un- 
derrate, while  wo  do  not  overrate,  the  results 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  hy  ■'  com- 
parative anatomy,  comparative  phil.logy, 
compaiative  statistics,  comparative  ethnog- 
raphy, and  ethnic  psychology."  A  new  spirit 
of  iuqniry  has  entered  into  an  entire  series 
of  scientific  departments  by  the  application 
of  the  comparative  process;  and  as  science 
has  caused  the  resnrrection  of  creations  that 
lay  hurled  in  the  primitive  world  of  geology 
to  build  its  daring  couclusious  upon  (I  only 
need  refer  to  the  researches  and  combina- 
tions of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  was 
as  well  versed  and  is  aa  celebrated  In  this 
part  of  the  world  as  in  old  Enrope),  so  also 
does  comparative  investigation  bring  1  ife  and 
action  into  the  fossils  of  historic  science,  and 
into  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  ancient  depos- 
its of  language  and  thought.  It  should, 
therefore,  he  systematically  employed  in  the 
examination  of  religions,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  absolute  snperiority  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  advantage  of  such  a  juxtapo- 
sition for  comparative  purposes  has  already 
been  indicated  by  Basil  the  Great,  when  he 
says,  in  reference  to  Christianity  and  hea- 
thenism: "If  the  two  opinions  have  any 
relationship  to  each  other,  then  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  must  he  nsefiil  to  ns ;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  case,  then  the  perception  of  the 
difference,  which  has  resulted  from  the  com- 
parison, is  of  no  small  value  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  tliat  which  Is  superior"(De  Legend. 
Grcec.libri3,cap.5).  The  essential  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  apostles,  iravra  toa/iiZtrt, 
W'to  prove  by  comparison"  (IThesa.v,,  91; 
also  Bom.  ii.,  18 ;  1  John  iv.,  1 ;  I  Cor.  iii., 
13).  He  who  knows  only  one  language, 
knows  none.  "With  every  language  that 
thou  leAmest,  thou  libeiatcst  thy  spirit  tJiat 
was  bonnd  in  thee,"  says  the  poet  Rjickert. 
The  same  is  (rue  of  religion.  The  knowl- 
edge of  religious  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  religion.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  accomplished  fulfillment,  it  is 
necessary  to  he  acquainted  with  its  prophecy 
and  preparation.  Every  additional  religion, 
the  character  of  which  we  have  understood, 
the  analogy  of  which  with  all  moral  and  spir- 
itual life  has  been  perceived  by  us,  enlarges 
onr  horizon,  qnickens  our  observation,  and 
cleanses  onrjudgmentJVom  prejudices.  Thus 
the  harriers  of  nationality,  don oioi nation, 
ago,  aud  race  are  removed,  and  the  way  is 


opened  for  the  cosmopolitan  idea  of  tbo  equal- 
ity aud  sonship  of  all  before  God,  of  which 
Socrates  and  Epictetus  already  had  a  pre- 
sentiment (e.  g..  Diss.  I.,  9,  G,  Aiari  ji^  cin^  rii; 
avriv  cwrpov  liccri  fi^  v'wv  Bfov). 

But  has  nothing  as  yet  been  done  to  inves- 
tigate tlie  non-Christian  religionsf  Cer- 
tainly their  character  and  history  have  al- 
ready frequently  heen  made  the  study  of  as- 
siduous inquirers.  Schelliug  has  written  his 
"Philosophy  of  Mythology"  and  "Philoso- 
phy of  Bevelation;"  Hegel  has  puhlished 
his  "Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Relig- 
ion;" and  Ferdinand  Chr.  von  Bauer  his 
"Mythology  and  Symbolism  of  the  Natural 
Beligious  of  Autiquity"  (Stuttgart,  1334); 
and,  several  decades  previous  to  that,  David 
Hume  composed,  in  the  skeptical  spirit  of 
his  century.  Lis  "  Natural  History  of  Belig' 
ion"(Lonflon,17S5).  Unforgotten  and  highly 
appreciated  are  also  tlie  meritorious  labors 
of  Christoph  Meiuers,  Georg  Friedricli  Creii- 
zer,  Carl  Friedrich  and  Johannes  Carl  Ti- 
motheos  Schlegel,  Lndwig  Preller,  Friedricli 
Nork,  Eckermann,  Petrus  Feddersen  Stnlir, 
Adolph  Wuttke,  Christian'  Gottl.  Kaisor, 
Phil.  Christian  Bcinhard,  Theodbr  Waitx 
(whose  "Anthropologic  derNaturvolker"  was 
finishedby  Gerland),  Johannes  Scherr,  Johan- 
nes Matter,  Benjamin  Heinrich  Constant,  Jo- 
hannes Heinrich  Scholten,  and  others. 

Of  still  greater  importance  and  extent  are 
the  monographs  on  separate  religions,  their 
historio  development,  their  doctrines,  and 
their  modes  of  worship.  Without  mention- 
ing the  religions  of  classic  antiquity,  tbo 
investigation  and  descrtption  of  which  phi- 
lology has  made  its  special  object,  there  arc 
also  other  religions  that  Lave  more  or  less 
hcen  made  the  subject  of  research  and  study. 
It  is  truly  astouislung  how  Occidental  s»' 
vans  have  succeeded  iu  probing  and  uucov 
ering,  as  it  were,  the  very  entrails  of  the 
most  ancient  and  remote  forms  of  religions. 
The  lite  of  Mohammed  and  Islamism  have 
been  treated  iu  an  exhaustive  manner  by  tke 
Catholics — J.  von  Dollinger  and  his  com- 
peer Adam  Mtihler;  hy  the  Jews,  G.  Weil 
and  Abraham  Geiger;  by  the  Protestants, 
Notdeke,  Sprenger,  Muir,  Fleischer,  and 
Krebi  The  cniieifonn  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have 
revealed  the  thoughts  of  the  ancient  Modes 
and  Assyrians,  Men  like  Paul  Emil  Botta, 
Julius  Oppert,  and  Eberhard  Schrader,  have 
furnished  the  key ;  gilvestre  de  Sacy,  the  cel- 
ebrated connoisseur  of  the  Orient,  to  whom 
yonng  and  old  flocked  alike  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  magnificent  scholarship,  has  described 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Samaritans 
and  Druses. 

The  ancient  home  of  civilisation  in  Africa, 
which  forms  the  transition  between  Asiatii^ 
and  Europeom  ideas  and  development,  has 
called  into  existence  an  independent  depart- 
ment of  archieology — the  so-called  ^gypt- 
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ology— ivhiuli  has  been  cultivated  by  many 
leamedineiiofgreatiraportauco.  Thenamea 
of  J.  Fraaz  Chanipollio,  Carl  Brugsch,  Carl 
RiehardLep8iu8,C.J.vonBunKen,Schwenck, 
Kremer,  Eoeth,  Ebers,  Jablonski,  Wilkinaon, 
Prichard,  Mariette,  and  Roselliui,  show  that 
many  different  nationB  have  furnUhod  la- 
borers to  make  knowu  the  lingnistic,  relig- 
ious, political,  and  artistic  antiquities  of 
Egypt.  The  northern  mythology  of  the  an- 
cient Teutons,  Danes,  and  Scandinavians  has 
heew  treated  of  hy  C.  Simrock,  Mannhardt, 
Wilhelm  Miaier,  Victor  Mttllenhoff,  Mone, 
Finn  Magnnssen,  Munch,  Eeyser,  N.  M.  Pe- 
tersen, Koppen,  Adalb.  Enhit,  the  brothers 
Oiimm,  and  others.  As  early  as  1733,  the 
religion,  or,  more  correctly,  the  religions  of 
the  Chiseae,  were  discussed  by  the  famous 
philosopher  Cliristian  Wolf, in  his-essay/'De 
PhiloBophia  Sinensium  Morali,"  on  aecouiit 
of  which  lie  had  to  fly  from  Halle  for  fear  of 
the  gallows,  remaining  away  nntU  recalled 
hy  Frederick  the  Great,  But  from  the  time 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  Matthsens  Eicci 
and  Adam  Schall,  to  our  own  Carl  GUtzlaff 
{tl854),  a  large  number  of  philologists,  trav- 
elers, and  missionaries  have  been  industri- 
ously employed  in  investigating  and  making 
known  the  civOiEation  of  the  remarkable 
"Middle  Kingdom."  The  Frencbmen,  Henri 
Prfimare  (tl734),  Clande  Visdelou  (tlT37), 
Antoine  Ganhil  <n759);  the  Englishmen, 
Robert  Morrison  (tl854),  John  Kaffles,  Cal- 
Ifiry,  Yvan,  Brine,  Marshman;  the  Enssian, 
Wassiljew;  the  Germans,  Carl  Friedrich  Neu- 
mann, Flath,  iKauffer,  and  others,  compete 
with  each  other  in  this  field  of  scientific  la- 

Colebrooke,  Wilson,  Moore,  Coieman.Muir, 
Cunningham,  Benfey,  Lassen,  Roth,  Weber, 
Spiegel,  Bopp,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Goer- 
res,  Schleicher,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  assiduously  and  meritoriously 
labored  in  the  investigation  of  the  languages 
of  India  and  its  sacred  archives;  as  also  in 
theconstructionof  the  pedigree  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races,  in  the  relative  afi3nity  of 
their  culture,  and  in  the  observation  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  Hindoos,  as  it  has  passed 
through  successive  stages  of  conceptions  and 
evolutions,  from  the  religion  of  the  Tedas, 
throngh  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  to  the 
Uschaioas  and  Sikhs. 

The  Zend-Avesta,  the  dualistic  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  which  has  exercised  a  far-reach- 
ing influence  upon  the  sphere  of  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Jews,  and  with  which 
oven  the  Greeks  became  acq^uaiuted  through 
the  Persian  wars  (HerodotusJ,  has  been  in 
terpreted  and  made  accessible  by  scholars  of 
primary  aud  secondary  rank,  like  Anqnetil 
Duperron,  Bumouf,  Kleuker,  Spiegel,  Haug, 
Jiisti ;  Windischmaun,  Brockbaus,  Gladisch, 
aud  Tiele.  It  is  instrnotive  and  remarkable 
to  notice  how  the  latter  has  succeeded  in  la- 
g  and  refining  the  Naturalism  and 


of  the  ancient  Iranians  aud  Per- 
sians. Japan,  that  highly  interesting  insular 
empire,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  Mongolian 
descent  and  agglutinating  language,  that  ap- 
pears to  be  destined  to  revive  aud  reform  the 
effete  and  stagnant  Asiatic  by  the  modem 
Europco- American  civilization,  has  been  an 
object  of  active  curiosity  since  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo  (11323,  at  Venice),  and  has  been 
investigated  and  described  by  many  explor- 
ers, as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  land  gave  ac- 
cess to  foreigners.  In  this  connection  Phi- 
lipp  Franz  von  Siehold  (tI866,  at  Munich), 
to  whom  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected, 
deserves  special  mention.  Likewise  Carl 
Friedrich  Neumann. ()1870),  who,  from  his 
multiform  and  comprehensive  erudition,  has 
also  written  a  history  of  the  United  States 
(three  volumes,  Berlin,  1863-66),  Schiefuer, 
Helms,  Rein,  and  especially  Matthias  Gas- 
trin (tl852),  have  occupied  themselves  with 
tlie  language  and  customs  of  the  Tartars, 
Mongols,  and  Finns,  in  their  widely  differ- 
ing clans  (Samojedes,  Tuugnses,  Tscherre- 
misses,  Syijaones,  etc.);  with  the  Tibetans, 
Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt,  D'Ohsson,  Abel  Remu- 
sat,  and  others ;  with  the  Kirgises  and  Estho- 
ni ans, Wilhelm Schott;  withAuamandSiam, 
De  Guignes,  Gregoijew,  Hardy,  Fansboll; 
and  many  others,  each  of  whom  has  culti- 
vated one  or  more  special  departments. 

In  order  not  to  weary  you  too  much,  I  will 
only  mention  in  addition  the  names  of  those 
who  have  not  considered  it  too  moan  to  ex- 
amine and  describe  the  lowest  grade  and 
the  most  degenerate  form  of  a  cultus — Fe- 
tichism  and  Shamanism — in  which  the  limit- 
ation and  dismemberment  of  the  Divine  has 
progressed  downward  to  the  extreme.  Afri- 
ca, with  the  children  of  Ham,  the  tribes  of 
Oceaniea  that  have  become  degraded  to  can- 
nibalism, and,  in  part,  the  iuhabitauis  of 
Northern  Asia,  as  also  those  of  the  most 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  America, 
have  practiced  this  sad  form  of  creature 
worship  (Rom.  1^23^5).  De  Brosses,  Eoeth, 
Meiners,  Waitz,  and  Wuttke  have  made  this 
phase  in  the  development  of  religious  con- 
sciousness, which  moves  entirely  in  the  lim- 
its of  eiupirioo-sensual  perception,  their  spe- 
cial study,  from  whose  researches  Fritz 
Schultz  (private  lecturer  in  Jena)  has  made 
a  compilation  with  frequent  verbal  extracts. 
On  the  primitive  religions  of  America,  we 
have  a  treatise  by  J.  G.  MiUler,  professor  in 
Basle,  published  in  1854,  and  a  year  ago,  by 
the  same  author,  a  book  on  the  Shemites  in 
their  relation  to  the  Hamites  and  Japhet- 
ites  But  ethnographical  researches,  which 
ire  earned  on  with  great  zeal  by  single  iu- 
dmdnals  as  well  as  societies  (e.  g.,  espe- 
cially here  m  Hew  Yorit),  have  yet  to 
shed  light  upon  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  religions  which  bad  their  centre  and  or' 
igiu  on  the  plateaus  of  Peru,Cundinaraarca, 
am!  Mexico ;  as  well  as  on  the  primeval  his- 
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tory  of  the  Amcrieaii  aboiiglnes — the  Peni- 
viaua,  with,  the  mild  religion  of  Mankolsa- 
pak ;  of  the  Toltecs  and  Aatccs,  in  the  high- 
lands of  Anahuac ;  of  the  Muyskas,  in  Cundi- 
uamai'ca ;  of  the  Arancanians,  in  tlie  Alpine 
valleys  of  ChUi ;  and  of  the  Indiaue— the 
wild  Redskins  —  who,  in.  the  imagination 
of  Europeans,  are  sniTonnded  by  a  peculiar 
halo,  and  whose  extermination,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, dying  away  before  the  progressive 
march  of  civilization,  has  often  been  lament- 
ed by  us  in  false  sen ti mentality.  Instance, 
"TheLost  of  the  Mohicans." 

To-day  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  harm- 
leaa,  innocent  children  of  nature,  as  they 
have  been  described  in  the  travels  of  Cook 
and  Chamisso ;  and  we  know  (without  refer-: 
ence  to  the  Modocs)  that  usdepraved,  pure 
humanity  only  exists  in  the  braina  of  novel- 
ists andpoets,andthat  in  reality  experience 
oflen  proves  in  a  painful  manner  the  tmth 
of  the  Scriptural  declaration,"That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh"  (John  iii-,6),  and, 
"  In  our  flesh  there  dwelleth  no  good  tbing" 
(Kom.vii.,  18).  In  passing,  we  may  at  least 
mention  in  this  connection  the  singular  hy- 
pothesis, according  to  which  the  Indians  of 
America  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  of  Isrcel,  whom  Sbalmaueser  led  into 
the  Assyrian  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii.,  6;  1 
Chron.v.,26;  4Esdras  xiii.,40),and  who  arc 
saidtohavebeeudisperaedinthefarEast.  A 
similarity  between  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  Jehovah.  (Jahveh),  as  also  between  the 
ceremonial  laws  and  usages  of  the  Jews  and 
Indians,  can  not  be  disputed.  Captain  Mor- 
i^at,  in  his  "Diary  in  America,  with  Ee- 
marks  on  its  Institutions"  (Loudon,  1839, 
t<imevi.,p.  i39audsef[.);  Edward  Williams, 
"Historyof  American  Indians"  (1775);  James 
Adair,  Augustus  Beltrami,  Alonzo  lieceUa, 
"HistoriaChilena;"  Rabbi ManasaehBen-Is- 
rael,  "  La  Espcranza  de  Israel"  (Amsterdam, 
1650);  Charles  Noah,  "Be weis  dass  die  Amer- 
icaniscben  ludianer  die  AbkDmmlluge  der 
zehnverlorenen  Stiimme  Israel  sind"(Altona, 
1838);  WUliam  p6iin,De  Guigues,  Chapman, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  a  whole  series  of 
other  savants,  have  at  least  offered  so  many 
reasons  for  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
this  conjecture  that,  thongh  it  appears  in- 
credible at  first  sight,  it  can  not  be  simpiy 
ignored,  especially  iu  this  country. 

Bat  this  only  by  the  way. 

In  short,  the  religions  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New 
World,  have  been  frequently  studied.  Much 
interest  and  much  labor  has  already  been 
devoted  to  the  research  and  delineation  of 
the  character  and  history  of  the  religious 
deyelopment  of  mankind,  and  the  result  has 
been  rich  and  valuable.  But  this  separate 
treatment  is  no  scientific  comparison  of  re- 
ligious, as  we  recommend  it.  The  most  de- 
tailed and  accurate  investigation  of  langua- 
ges, if  it  is  uudertalien  in  parallel,  discon- 


nected treatises,  is  no  comparison  of  langua- 
I.     Zootomy,  if  proceeding  only  analyt- 
ically and  descriptively,  although  taking  np 
seiiaHm  all  possible  genera  and  species,  is  far 
from  being  comparative  anatomy.     The  ar- 
ray of  whole  regiments  of  figures,  the  reg- 
ularly recurring  single  phenomenon,  the  inci- 
dents, the  ebb  and  flow  of  life,  were  given 
decades  ago,  but   iu  independent    groups, 
without  auy  mutual  relation;  but  this  was 
only  the  raw  material,  which  at  a  later  time 
been  elaborated  by  scientific  compara- 
I  statistics,  and  been  made  serviceable  iu 
discovery  and  establishment  of  the  laws 
revealed  by  these  figures. 

is  not  euough  that  now  and  then  we 
stumble  upon  a  surprising  similarity  or  anal- 
ogy, that  we  carry  on  a  single  study  in  an 
amateur  fashion  as  far  as  we  please  and  then 
drop  it,  when  aud  wherever  we  like ;  not 
inough  to  find  an  agreement  in  externals  or 
I  consonance  in  words  aud  sentences,  though 
they  belong  to  entirely  different  spheres  of 
conception— uo ;  a  comparison  of  religions 
must  be  made  in  a  conscious  and  methodical 
aer,  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  religions  of  all  ^es  and  zones, 
to  seek  out  the  laws  which  have  operated  iu 
the  generation  of  the  forms  of  belief  and 
worship  of  dogmas  and  morals,  to  compre- 
hend the  various  configurations  of  religious 
in  their  historic  development,  and  the 
changes  dependent  upon  local  and  temporally 
influences,  and  In  this  way  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  aud  the  right  of  existence  of 
religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity  iu 
paitionlar.  Out  of  the  different  religions 
thus  compared  we  shall  be  able,  by  synthe- 
sis of  their  moments  ei-ery  where  recurring 
and  nowhere  wantiug,to  extract  the  essence 
of  all  religion,  and  to  evolve  the  pith  and 
marrofr  of  all  religious  formations.  Thecon- 
aenms  j'eiijjtomm  vel  genUvnt,  gained  by  com- 
parison, represents  the  abstract  iu  religion, 
and  becomes  in  itself  an  apology  against  all 
who  declare  religions  in  general  to  be  an  im- 
nccesaary,  transient,  perchance  even  an  ob- 
noxious invention  of  men. 

The  import  of  natural  religion  is  thus  firm- 
ly established ;  and  it  is  also  clearly  indi- 
cated bow  far  natural  revelation  (lumea  na- 
tuTa)  reaches,  and  where  it  begins  to  be  in- 
snfHcieut,  so  as  to  require  for  a  supplement 
special  revelation  and  mediation.  To  no 
man  has  the  Lord  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness.  As  the  sun  lltnmines  the  whole  uni- 
verse, so  the  light  of  God's  revelation  still 
pierces  through  aud  lights  up  the  thickest 
darkness  of  heathenism.  In  the  realm  of 
material  being  there  reignsaPanepeitnia/  in 
the  realm  of  spirits  the  Xoyoc  airepiuiTucos  is 
spread  abroad  every  where,  and  the  ajripfiara, 
the  germs,  the  sparks,  the  generative  .light 
and  life-creating  atoms  of  divine  revelation, 
are  found  iu  all  religions.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  great  inequality  in  the  measure  of  this 
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knowleilge  as  regards  oatioua  micl  periods. 
It  ia  true,  -no  call  them,  all  heatliKii ;  jet 
what  a  difference  hetweeo  the  Fapuu,  who 
squats  in  atupid  (leTOtion  before  his  fetich, 
aud  the  Paraee,  ivliose  volaminous  sacred 
writings,  by  their  religious  conceptions  and 
moral  principles,  must  strike  even  the  Cliria- 
tian  with  reverence  —  between  the  poor 
Yocaulias  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Hin- 
doos, with  their  rich  SanGkrit  literature — be- 
tween the  Esquimaux  and  the  Chinese,  the 
disciples  of  Cuufucios.  What  multifarious 
formations,  what  many-colored  shadings  of 
heathenism  in  the  Diqacks,  Tamils,  Hotten- 
tots, Sioux,  Tchertessiaus,  Kauaks,  Austra- 
lian negroes.  Pawnees,  Patagonians,  Lap- 
landers, Chippewas,  Maudingoes,  Ashantees, 
Japanese,  and  Maoris.  It  is  an  error,  which 
otir  missionaries  often  commit  t«  the  detri- 
ment of  their  work,  to  treat  all  heathens 
alike,  to  exhibit  the  religion  of  the  Gospel 
us  specifically  different,  and  to  leave  nnno- 
ticed  and  unused  the  various  points  of  con- 
tact. If  we  start  with  the .  claim  of  an  en- 
tirely isolated  and  exempt  position  for  Chris- 
tianity, if  we  assert  that  its  divine  origin 
need  not  be  proved,  and  that  every  one  must, 
without  further  ceremony,  acknowledge  the 
religion  of  the  Europeans  as  the  highest  aud 
the  best,  then  the  cunning  Brahmin,  the  zeal- 
ous Mnssulman,  the  cautious  Hindoo,  and 
the  narrow-minded  Zulu,  will  turn  away,  as 
well  as  the  modem  infidel,  who  is  eitlier 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  glory  of  classic 
antiquity,  or  Is  given  to  a  materialistic  creat- 
ure-worship.' They  will  be  alike  inaccessible 
to  conviction  or  conversion.  We  must  first 
descend  to  the  common  basis  (auytaTdPaait), 
must  caiefally  trace  the  vestiges  of  divine 
revelation,  must  acknowledge  the  "divine 
image"  in  "the  least  of  the  brethren," be- 
fore we  can  introduce  the  preachmg  of  the 
cross,  and  intrinsically  Christian  truth.  And 
how  much  of  tliis  points  to  a  solidarity  and 
original  nnion  of  all  natural  revelation ! 

The  eminent  Niigolsbach,  in  his]>ost-Hom- 
eric  theology,  states  that  there  are  three 
questions  which  man  puts  to  every  religion, 
viz :  "  Is  there  a  God,  and  what  is  he  t  How 
does  man  gel  rid  of  his  sin  1  What  will  be- 
come of  him  after  death  f  In  regard  to 
the  first  and  last  questions,  heathenism  has 
received  copious  awippaTa  Xoyav  (seeds  of  the 
word),  aud  it  is  indeed  a  pleasnre  and  a 
profit  to  notice  the  rays  ot  light  that  have 
pierced  the  heathen  world,  where  we.  find 
anticipations  aud  iutuitions  that  lead  nearly 
to  the  gateof  trotli.  Christ  brought  certain- 
ty, and  raised  human  perception  to  the  high- 
est grade  by  revoaliog  God  as  eternal  and 
all-comprehensive  lore,  and  by  placing  the 
centi«  of  human  destiny  in  the  future  in  a 
more  perfect  phase  of  personal  existence. 
There  is  also  a  eonsmsm  gentium,  a  divine 
revelation  communicated  to  all  mankind  in 
regard  to  tlio  moral  law  (the  vu/ioi  aypupoi}. 


which  is  "written  in  our  hearts"  (Eoui.  ii., 
15).  For  this  reason  the  law  whicli  the 
Lord  and  his  disciples  proclaimed  was  not 
essentially  new,  but  only  more  complete, 
more  free,  and  more  spiritual  (1  John  ii.,  7). 
Also,  the  requirements  of  self-douiai,  of  love 
to  the  neighbor — yea,  even  to  the  enemy, 
of  regeneration,  aud  similar  commandments, 
often  claimed  lor  Christianity  exclusively, 
were  by  no  means  previously  unknown  or 
nnheard  of.  Many  lad  eommnne)  may  be  ad- 
duced from  heathen  writings  to  prove  this 
assertion,  as  I  have  done  in  my  book,"Logos 
Spermaticos"(Leipzig,l871).  Christ  brought 
the  fiilflllment  of  the  law  (trX^pui/m,  Eom. 
xiii.,  10;  GaL  v.,  14;  Col.  i.,  19;  ii.,  9;  Eph. 
L,  23 ;  iii.,  19 ;  John  i.,  16),  gave  us  the  true 
mofjves  and  onr  ideal  aim.  Other  moi'al 
principles  than  the  original,  divine,  and  there- 
fore ever  valid  human  ones,  he  conld  not 
and  would  not  propound.  Ho  only  aimed  to 
renew  men  in  the  image  of  God,  to  briug 
them  into  conformity  to  his  will,  and  to  re- 
store them  to  the  diriue  sonship.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  lie  spoke  of  a  new  obedience 
and  of  new  commands. 

But  further  than  that  the  consensus  docs 
not  go.  The  solution  of  the  second  vital 
question—"  How  can  I  get  rid  of  my  sins  V 
—heathenism  never  found  in  anyform.  For 
this  one,  this  distinctively  Christian  one —  . 
i.  e.,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  redemption  of 
sinful  humanity — there  is  no  parallel  in  hea- 
thenism. No  natural  light  is  sufficient  to 
fathom  this  mystery,  this  special  dispensa- 
tion of  God.  "He,  who  is  made  unto  us 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctifica- 
tion  and  redemption"  (1  Cor.  i.,  30),  he,  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  bos  given  him- 
self for  OUT  sins ;  "  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  npon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes 
are  we  healed."  For  him  the  nations  wait- 
ed tin  the  "  fullness  of  time  "  was  come.  He 
was  the  consolation  of  the  Jews,  who  bail 
been  trained  for  him ;  andtbeuuknownhelp- 
er,  for  whom  the  heathen  ardently  hoped. 
Buthow  the  miracle  should  be  accomplished 
was  a  hidden  counsel.  This  is  the  eternal 
iiiss«nsus  of  Christianity,  as  high  as  heaven, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
religions,  by  which  it  has  become  the  abso- 
l4)te  religion.  Because  no  other  religion  gives 
an  answer  to  the  above  question,  nor  is  able 
to  satisfy  this  waut,  therefore  Christianity 
is  the  religii/n,  singular  in  its  kind,  and  reach- 
ing beyond  all  others.  The  anxious  sigh, 
"Oh I  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  J"  is  responded  to  by  the  comfort- 
ing and  joyful  exclamation,  "  I  thank  God 
through  Jesns  Christ  onr  Lord"  (Bom.  vii., 
25).  The  divine  dignity  and  perpetual  value 
of  Christtmiity,  as  also  its  qnaltty  as  "a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against"  (Luke  ii., 
34),  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  offers  reconcilia- 
tion by  the  death  of  the  Sou  of  God,  and  that 
the  Lord  is  prc-cniiiieiitly  the  physician  for 
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the  Bick,  and  the  Saviour  of  Binnere. 
this  reason  tho  whole,  who  imagine  that  they 
need  no  pliysiciao  (Luke  v.,  31),  the  sclf- 
righteoiia,  the  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  the 
mighty  and  the  noble  (1  Cor.  i.,  26),  turn 
away  ftom  it,  and  only  few  seek  the  ua: 
way  that  leadetb  to  life.  For  this  lei 
also,  many  that  were  bidden  despise  the  feast 
prepared  (Lake  slv.,  21-34).  It  can  not " 
otherwise^  since  it  has  pleased  God  to  sa' 
hy  the  foolishness  of  preachiug,  those  that 
believe. 

It  is  true  this  diaseasag  —  this  peculiarly 
Christian  element—invites  eveiy  where  and 
at  all  times  contrniiiction,  and  provokes  tlie 
world  to  fight  against  it;  bnt  at  the  same 
time  it  also  finds  its  verification  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  tlie  louging  for  salva- 
tion of  tlie  whole  world,  even  of  all  who 
are  horn  of  woman.  Inquire  of  all  nations, 
knock  at  the  door  of  all  religions,  every 
where  you  will  find  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  the  painful  sense  of  impotence ; 
every  where  jon  will  discover  sin  as  a  "  thorn 
iu  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  xii.,  7),  and  as  "the 
sting  of  death"  (1  Cor.  xv.,  56).  Compare 
them  all,  without  exception — from  the  ex- 
tolled and  happy  Greeks  down  to  the  beast- 
like idolaters,  from  the  most  ancient  nations, 
that  worshiped  and  sacrificed  on  the  high 
plaices,  to  the  modern  atheists  —  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  same  disease  is  not  felt  ev- 
ery where ;  and  inquire  whether  any  one 
knows  of  the  remedy  f  Christianity  has  not 
brought  tliis  disease  into  the  world — sin,  and 
the  sense  thereof,  ^id  the  fear  of  death — as 
it  has  been  charged;  hut  it  has  given  the 
correct  dii^nosts,  and  made  the  cure  possi- 
ble. Thus  the  impofency  of  nil  natural  re- 
ligions, when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
general  depravity,  becomes  evident  by  a  com- 
parison with  Christianity,  and  acts  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Gospel,  which  is  willing  that 
all  men  should  he  saved,  and  reveals  at  the 
same  time  how  this  salvation  has  been  pro- 
cured for  all. 

I  have  only  attempted,  by  general  oat- 
lines,  to  set  forth  the  comparative  examina- 
tion of  religions,  as  the  right  and  duty  of 
Christian  science,  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
amination should  proceed,  and  the  advan- 
tages it  offers  for  the  defense  of  Chiistianity, 
especially  gainst  the  "educated  of  its  de- 
Bpisers."  In  this  sense,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  new  weapons  for  the  protection 
of  evangelical  truth,  the  compariaou  of  re- 
ligions has  not  yet  been  carried  on.  Even 
the  celebrated  Max  MlUler,  although  he  has 
furnished  in  his  "Essays"  very  estimable 
contributions  to  a  scientific  comparison  of 
religions  (vol.  ii.,  "Comparative  Mythology 
and  Ethnology"),  did  not  intend  such  com- 
parison to  l>e  a  theological,  but  a  hist«rioo- 
philosophical  branch  of  science,  in  the  sense 
of  Leaaing'a  comparison  of  the  rings,  which 
ultimately  aims  at  the  abolition  of  Cliris- 


tianity,  and  not  at  its  victory  over  other  im- 
perfect religions.  Previous  to  the  delivery 
of  his  brilliant  address  at  the  Philological 
Congress  at  Kiel  (1869),  on  the  receptiou  of 
the  scientific  comparison  of  religions  into 
the  catalogue  of  academical  lectures,  I  had 
endeavored  to  demonstrate  the  possibUity 
and  necessity  for  Christian  theology  to  oc- 
cupy this  field,  and  cultivate  it  for  its  own 
use  and  proUt.  The  same  had  been  done  by 
Maurice,  in  "  Lectures  on  the  Beligiona  of  the 
World ;"  by  Hardwick,  in  "  Christ  and  other 
Masters ;"  and  by  Werner,  in  "  The  Eelig- 
ions  and  Cults  of  Ante-Christian  Nations," 
without,  however,  attempting  comparison  or 
synthesis,  or  without  having  an  apologefio 
iuteut.  The  later  writers  on  apologetics, 
from  Tschimer  to  Banmstark,  as  well  as 
those  who,  like  Kieulen,  Lechler,  and-Hirzel, 
have  treated  of  the  object,  method,  and  po- 
sition of  this  science  in  connection  with  the- 
ology, do  not,  of  eonrse,  pass  by  other  relig- 
ions, nor  Clin  they  ignore  them,  hut  they  do 
not  yet  make  this  systematic  comparison  of 
religions  an  independent  and  important  part 
of  apologetics.  The  encyclopedists,  whose 
business  it  is  to  point  out  the  limits  of  a 
science,  and  to  divide  it  in  its  several  depart- 
ments, have  not  as  yet  assigned  a  place  to 
the  comparison  of  religions,  nor  defined  its 
object.  Dauz,  Pelt,  Staudenmeier,  and  Ha- 
genhach  know  it,  at  best,  aa  an  auxiliary  sci- 
which  now  and  then  may  furnish  some 
Tradesmen-like,  old-school  tho- 
tum  up  their  noses,  and  loot  with 
an  air  of  superiority  upon  the  intruder,  just 
as  pedantic  philologists  look  down  iu  pity 
npon  Germanistic  and  comparative  philolo- 
gy. More  considerate  scholars  confine  them- 
selves to  pointing  out  the  impracticahiiity, 
the  in  surmountable  difficulty  of  considering 
other  religions  iu  a  scientific  manner.  But, 
for  the  fntiire,  it  will  be  entirely  impossible 
take  position  on  the  "  insnlafor,"  and  to 
nain  confined  to  the  criticism,  exegeas, 
and  application  of  the  Bible.  The  world  has 
become  wider;  it  is  now  recognized  that 
there  are  dwellers  beyond  the  mountains 
and  over  the  seas ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  more 
extended  philology,  new  means  and  ways 
are  opened  to  become  acqnaiuted  with  the 
sphere  of  conceptions  and  ideas  of  other  eras 
aud  nations  ;  therefore  we  must  enlarge  our 
,  extend  our  researches,  and  place  our 
higher.  It  is  tme  that  the  science  of 
comparative  theology  lies  still  in  the  cradle. 
Its  field  looks  now  like  the  territorial  squares 
on  the  old  maps  of  America,  hut,  like  those, 
it  will  be  rapidly  occupied.  Shall  we  wait, 
then,  till  phUosophers,  philologists,  and  ar- 
chaeologists have  taken  possession  of  it  iu  or- 
der to  make  it  serviceable  against  Chris- 
tianity t 

Voltaire  truly  says:  "Every  new  truth 
fares  like  the  embassadors  of  civilized  states 
among  barbarians;   only  after  repeated  in- 
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Bulta  and  vexations  tLey  obtain  recognition 
and  iuflaence."  Tlio  comparative  study  of 
religions  may  for  a  wiile  be  denied  its  claim 
as  a  science;  theological fciculties  may  as^et 
not  be  willing  to  take  np  tbis  new  branclt 
of  leaning;  but  it  will  not  l>e  long  before 
this  question  will  be  made  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  look  quietly 
on,  while  others  make  use  of  this  subject  for 
their  own  ends,  without  onr  advice  and  co- 
operation, lu  comparison  with  the  great- 
ness and  inportance  of  this  undert^ing, 
many  of  the  favorite  labors  of  modem  the- 
ologians, ill  raking  out  of  the  dust  all  man- 
ner of  apocryphical  and  psendepigraphical 
writings,  and  shedding  their  light  npon 
them,  appear  positively  ridiculous,  puny, 
and  insignificant,  no  matter  how  mneh  eru- 
dition and  study  has  been  thrown  away 
npon  them,  and  to  wiiat  degree  Uie  value  of 
snch  historico-critical  scholasticism  may  be 
exa^erated.  It  wDI  be  reserved  to  coming 
tentnries  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  compar- 
ative investigation  of  religions;  hut  shall 
we  not  plant  trees,  because  our  descendants 
only  can  reap  from  them?  That  would  be 
equally  egotistic  and  faint-hearted. 

In  former  times  numerous  endowments 
were  made  and  societies  established,  of  either 
a  scientific  or  popular  character,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  or  the  defense  of  disputed 
Christian  truth.  Such  was  the  endowment 
of  Lord  Boyle  (il691);  fke  Legatum  Stolput- 
««!»  at  the  University  of  Leyden;  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Hague  for  the  DcfeQse  of  the 
Cln-istian  Religion,  called  into  existence  A.D. 


1785,  to  paralyze  the  influence  of  Priestley's 
"History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christian- 
ity;" the  Sodetas  Saedana  pro  fide  et  Chria- 
<iani8ra9,iQ.  atQctlu!lHi.(,avflfc6  ITIIV,  tJi^  G«s- 
mau  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Pure  Doc- 
trine and  True  Piety,  founded  by  John  Au- 
gust Urlsperger  (A.D,  1775),  in  Augsburg,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Basle ;  the  leyler  Leg- 
acy, in  Harlem  (A.D.  1786),  and  others.  It 
would  be  very  timely  to  make  new  efforts 
and  sacrifices  for  the  defense  and  protection 
of  assailed  Christian  doctrine.  And  in  tbis 
contest  it  is  eminently  advisable  that,  by  the 
comparative  study  of  religions,  proofs  and 
weapons  be  secured  for  the  defense  of  Gos- 
pel truth,  lest  they  be  employed  in  combat 
against  it.  It  would  also  be  in  the  spirit  of 
this  Conference,  which  is  united  by  the  oon- 
sensua.of  faith,imdatthe  same  time  respects 
the  dissetiBus,  acting  according  to  the  two 
mottoes — Su«m  euique,aiiAVinbvauniHe—iiit 
would  declare  its  sympathy  with  the  aim, 
and  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
comparative  study  of  religions,  in  its  bear- 
ing npon  Christian  apologetics,  and  if,  by  its 
testimony  and  influence,  it  would  give  en- 
couragement to  such  scientific  labors  in  the 
service  of  Christianity. 

"And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold ;  them  also  must  I  hriug,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  he  one 
fold  and  one  shephenl.''  With  this  expres- 
sion of  true  toleration  and  high  hope  from 
the  lips  of  our  Saviour,  I  conclude,  ilesiring 
to  share  with  yon  the  conviction  that  the 
comparison  of  religions  can  and  must  lead 
union  in  religion.     So  help  us  God ! 
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DISCUSSION  ON  DAEWINISM  AND  THE  DOCTRINE 
OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

[Dnrlng  Ihe  holding  of  the  Philosophical  Seclion  lu  St.  Paul's  M.  E,  Chnrch,  on  Monflay,  Octolier  Sth.  an 
eitempote  flebate  occarrefl,  principally  tjewlng  ajion  the  Development  theory,  as  enunciated  by  Darwin  and 
others.  After  [he  first  Paper  of  the  flay  had  been  reafl  by  Ut.  MeCosh  [see  p.  3M),  the  fllacnsalon  was  opened 
by  three  epeakere—M.Weldon,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Hodge— and  wae  continued  at  intervals  dnring  both  the 
morning  and  attcmooD  eesslons,  as  other  Papers  on  kludrcfl  topics  were  presented.  President  Anderson,  of 
Rochester  University,  being  the  last  speaker.  On  the  coDclaeion  of  his  address,  a  resolution  was  offered  by 
a  member  oC  the  Conference,  and  ananlioonslj  adopted,  that  Dr.  Anderson  be  nqoested  to  write  ont  his 
remarks,  and  that  they  be  jirinted  wicb  the  official  documents  of  the  Conference.  In  complying  with  this 
reaolnOon,  it  has  seemed  advisable,  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  to  Insert  also  a  brief  Bl>8trac[  of  the  whole  de- 
bate.—BJ.] 

the  teclitiicalities  of  soieiitific  diBCoverieB. 
Our  modera  iutlilel  tells  U8  that  in  the  Bible 
we  have  here  only  tto  prodaction  of  one 
man,  like  many  of  our  modem  books,  con- 
taining poetry,  prose,  oiid  history ;  and  am 
I,  he  asks,  to  euppose  that  this  is  tlie  produc- 
tion of  ft  miglity  man  t  Sir,  I  can  sliow  tbe 
infidel  that  that  patchwork  is  the  very  proof 
of  its  prodnetion  by  a  divine  miud.  I  see 
hy  those  plana  before  me  [pointing  to  maps 
BQspcnded  ou  the  waU]  that  the  earth  is 
made  up  of  numerous  strata,  all  differing  ia 
Bnbstance,  but  their  prodncts  and  magnifl- 
cont  service  over  the  glohe  is  the  source 
&om  which  man  and  beast  derive  sustenance 
and  strength.  My  attention  is  riveted  upon 
the  same  commanding  aodennohling  object, 
the  one  foundation  of  our  pence  and  hope,  the 
almighty  and  adorable  Saviour,  the  strength 
and  righteousness  of  the  people  of  God  in 
every  form  and  in  every  age.  Whatever 
book  I  open  I  find  Jesns  Christ  the  same — 
he  the  first,  the  last,  the  midst,  and  without 
end.  \  I  say  that  the  Christian  development 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesna  is  the  whole  aim  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  I  will  say  to  you,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  difference  between  the 
religious  views  of  an  ancient  patriarch  and 
one  of  ourselves  is  only  a  difference  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  ]  I  was  struck,  yesterday, 
by  something  I  noticed  in  yonr  city.  While 
I  was  crossing  Fulton  Fenj  I  saw  the  mag- 
nificently strong  buttresses  of  some  beauti- 
ful bridge  that  is  to  span  your  grand,  river. 
We  se«  the  huttresses  rising,  and  from  them 
we  can  imagine  something  of  what  the  bridge 
will  he  when  it  is  completed.  When  at  length 
it  is  finished,  yon  will  get  it  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry;  but  it  is  only  the 
bridge  which  yon  saw  some  time  before  in 


THE  Eev.  Geougi:  W.  Wei^ 
DON,  OP  LosDOS. — Mr.  Chairman :  The  ques- 
tion which  is  before  ns  this  momi  ngisthedoc- 
trine  of  development  in  its  religious  aspect, 
or,  as  our  programme  haa  it,  "The  Beligious 
AJBpects  of  the  Doctrine  of  Development." 
Sow,  I  think  all  of  ns  who  have  heard  the 
able  and  eloqnent  paper  of  Dr.  McCosh  must 
come  to  this  conclusion :  that  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  creation  ought  to  juake  men  modest; 
for,  as  Bishop  Bntler  sajfs,  we  do  not  know 
the  whole  of  the  case,  and  any  man  who  de- 
sires to  exercise  common-sense  must  aeknowl- 
edge  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  these 
point*.  We  have  to  decide  iu  the  present 
day  whether  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  of 
the  amiable,  but  1  think  mistaken, Professor 
Darwin,  of  Engl  and.  In  otherwords,  whether 
we  ought  to  believe  that  man,  as  he  is,  came 
from  clots  of  animated  jelly,  or  whether  he 
is  the  work  of  the  Almighty  Being,  who  said, 
when  he  bronght  him  forth,  that  he  was  very 
good.  If  man  is  sprung  from  primeval  mat- 
ter, be  can  nob  he  the  man  spoken  of  iu  Gen- 
esis. .  But,  sir,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that 
the  Bible  is  responsible  for  every  doctrine 
of  modern  science.  I  beg  permission  t«  take 
exception  to  any  such  idea.  The  Bible  was 
not  intended  to  iustruct  us  in  science  or  the 
details  of  history.  The  Bible  was  made  to 
teach  us  the  one  thing  needful.  The  mighty 
monarchs  and  important  empires  that  have 
eome  in  contact  with  the  history  of  man's 
creation  have,  of  course,  been  spoken  of  iu 
the  Bible,  but  then,  as  soon  as  their  special 
relation  to  the  creation  had  been  treated  of, 
they  were  allowed  to  sink  into  the  back- 
ground. The  Bible  was  written  to  teach 
man  the  way  of  access  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  wholly  ignoring  any  thing  regarding 
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embryo — tLo  buttresses  slowly  tie  in  g  from  a 
uetwork  of  scaffolding.  So  it  is  in  the  re- 
ligion of  olden  times  and  of  to-day:  it  is  a 
difference,  not  of  kind,  l>ut  of  degree. 

Remakks  of  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Brown, 
LL.D.,  OF  Berwick-os-Tweed,  Esglasb.— 
I  admit  tlie  proptiety  of  tBo  remarks  being 
irapromptn.  At  the  same  time,  desiriiig  to 
be  explicit  in  tlie  statement,  I  retired  t<)  jot 
down  in  pencil  the  few  remarks  I  bave  to 
make.  Tkough  we  are  not  met  for  conto- 
versy,  we  are  met  for  conference,  and  I  desire, 
as  a  botanist  of  tweuty  years'  standing,  t« 
submit  the  followiug  tcatimojjy  as  a  contri- 
bution toward  tbe  expression  of 
regard  to  the  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  de- 
Tclopment ; 

First.  All  that  I  know  in  regard  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  is  in  accordance  ivitU  the 
hypothesis  of  development,  as  that  term  i) 
generally  understood.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
compatible  with  that  hypothesis,  and  I  know 
of  much  which  seems  to  support  it. 

Sec«nd.  I  find  that  hypothesis,  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis,  nincli  more  useful  in  the 
presecution  of  research,  and  in  the  esposi- 
tioa  of  results  obtained  by  research,  than  the 
hypothesis  of  a  separate  and  independent 
creation  of  the  several  recognized  species  of 
vegetable  production. 

Third.  Facts  which  I  have  learned  in  re- 
gard to  the  animal  kingdom  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  supposition  that  the  work  of 
creation  in  this  kingdom  has  been  analogoni 
to  what  it  has  been  in  the  other. 

Fourth.  ThecircnmstaiiceofaJltbatlknow 
on  these  subjects  being  in  accordance  with 
the  hypothesis  of  development  has  in  no  way 
affected  my  views  on  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing points  of  dogmatic  theology,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  religious  life,  on 
which  points  I  hold  the  views  advanced  in 
the  Shorter  Catechism  issued  by  the  West^ 
niiuster  Afisembly  of  Divines : 
I.  Man's  chief  end, 
U.  The  only  rule  which  God  has  given 
to  direct  us  how  wo  may  glorify 
and  enjoy  bim. 
in.  The  attributes  of  God  and  the  mode 

of  divine  existence, 
IV.  Sin. 

V.  Effectual  calling. 
VL  Eepentance  unto  life. 
VIL  Justification. 
Vin.  Adoption. 
IX,  Sanctification. 
X.  The  blessings  which  iu  this  life  ac- 
company or  flow  from  these. 
SI.  The  blessings  to  which  believers  are 
admitted  at  death  and  at  the  res- 
urrection. 
XII.  Providence. 
XUI.  Prayer. 

Fi/tb.  1  don't  believe,  with  those  divines 
of  Westminster,  that  Goil  created  all  things 


of  nothing  iu  the  space  of  six  days;  but 
as  not  tbe  doctrine  of  development  which 
me  to  abandon  that  dogma,- ajid  there- 
fore it  is  not  resiionsible  for  my  abandon- 
nicnt  of  that  view  of  creation. 

Sixth.  The  hypothesis  relates  solely  to  the 

mode  of  creation,  not  the  fact,  aud  from  tlie 

effect  of  it  on  my  onii  mind,  I  anticipate  that 

tbe  confirmation  or  the  general  adoption  of 

hypothesis   of  development   will  nlti- 

ily  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  re- 

Bbv.  Dk.  Hodge,  op  Prikceton.— I  don't 
stand  here  to  nmke  any  speech  at  all.  I  rise 
"r  to  ask  Dr.  Brown  one  question.  I 
liini  to  tell  ns  what  development  is. 
That  has  not  been  done.  Tlie  great  ques- 
tion which  divides  theista  from  atheists — 
Christians  from  unbelievers — is  this ;  Is  de- 
velopment an  intellectnal  process  guided  by 
God,  or  is  it  a  blind  process  of  unintelligi- 
ble, unconscious  force,  which  knows  no  end 
iind  adopts  no  means  I  In  other  words,  is 
God  the  author  of  all  we  see,  the  creator  of 
all  the  beauty  and  grandenr  of  this  world,  or 
is  unintelligible  force,  gravity,  electricity, 
and  such  like  I  This. is  a  vital  qnestion,  sir. 
We  can  not  stand  here  and  hear  men  talk 
about  development,  without  telling  us  what 
development  is. 

De.  Brown.— My  reply  shall  be  simply  iu 
answer  to  the  question,  not  an  argument  or 
discussion.  What  I  understand  by  the  de- 
velopment hypothesis — many  call  it  a  the- 
ory ;  I  call  it,  aud  maintain  that  it  is  as  jret 
generally,  and  certiunly  with  me,  a  hypoth- 
ia_.  confining  myself  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  that  (lie  whole  of  tbe  species  of 
,es  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  not 
many  separat*,  special  creations,  but  are 
all  modified  developments  of  one  kind  of 
rose;  and  all  the  information  I  possess  in  re- 
gard to  the  vegetable  kingdom  indicates  that 
not  only  what  we  call  species,  but  what 
many  call  geuera  and  orders — calling  them 
genera  and  orders  in  our  ignorance — are  also 
modifled  developments  of  the  same  forma- 
tion. With  regard  to  who  is  the  author  of 
creation,  have  I  not  answered  it  T  I  refer  to 
the  doctrine  in  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Is  a 
minister  and  a  missionary  of  forty  years' 
standing  to  be  required  to  tell  whether  ho 
believes  that  this  world  is  made  by  God  T 

But  the  question  has  been  put,  and  it  de- 
serves an  answer.  My  belief  is  that  every 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth  aud  hell  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Lord  and  Father  of  our  Savbur 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  taught  in  that  Cate- 
chism to  which  I  referred  to  make  a  holy, 
reverent  use  of  all  God's  attributes,  ordi- 
nances, words,  and  works,  and  all  whereby- 
soever  be  makes  himself  known.  I  hold  that 
as  an  expositor  of  God's  work,  I  am  as  truly 
a  prophet  of  the  Lord  as  I  am  when  I  stand 
in  the  pulpit  as  an  expositor  of  God's  Word. 
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Tlie  inqniry  is  not  na  to.  the  fact,  bnt  as  to 
the  how  f  flow  lias  God  prodaced  this  won- 
drous world — a  world  full  of  beauty  1  Nev- 
er, through  endless  agea  of  existence,  shall  I 
ceaae.to  thiuk  with  gratitnde  of  thia,  that 
the  infancy  of  my  being  was  spent  in  this 
jjlorious  world,  and  as  God  givea  me  oppor- 
tiULitios  I  shall  contiune  to  study  the  won- 
ilroiia  works  of  his  liand. 

My  grandsire  was  a  man  not  tuikuown  in 
Scotland  and  America-^  John  Brown,  of 
Haddington.  One  of  his  dying  sayings  was 
this:  "I  have  hunted  after  all  the  lawful 
knowledge  of  the  Bona  of  men,  but  all  would 
I  give  to  know  raoi^e  of  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesiia."  Theae  aeutiments  have 
been  ray  sentiments,  according  to  my  weak- 
er powers,  thronghont  a  ministry  of  forty 
years,  and  I  hope  to  prosecnte  f^  the  end  of 
my  life  the  researches  for  which  an  opportu- 
nity ie  afforded  ns  below,  and  hope  in  the 
betterworld  to  join  those  who  prooli  '  "  ' 
whole  earth  is  full  of  Thy  giory," 

After  the  reading  of  Professor  Gnyot's  pa- 
per [given  on  p.  276], 

Ebv.  Alexasdbr  Bubnett,  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  remarked  that  he  did  not  nnder- 
stand  whether  the  reader  of  the  paper  held 
the  view  that  the  days  of  ci'cation  were  pe- 
riods of  time  or  regular  days.  He  had  al- 
ways stnmbled  over  the  passage  that  "the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day," 
and  also  the  words  of  the  verse,  "  For  iu  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day."  He  could  not  un- 
derstand from  tlie  Professor's  paper  whether 
he  meant  that  these  were  actual  days.  In 
reply, 

PitOFBSSOR  GuTOT  restated  liis  views  on 
that  poiut.  He  said  the  days  of  creation 
are  milked  by  works,  and  not  by  any  definite 
time.  In  the  tme  history  of  any  thing  from 
the  great  beginning,  there  are  epochs  of  de- 
velopment; in  the  plant  it  ia  the  root,  stem, 
leaf,  flower,  aeed — these  are  the  daya  of  the 
plant— time  ia  given  according  to  the  need. 
Such  are  the  days  of  creation,  which  wore 
simply  indicated  by  the  snccesaive  steps  of 
itfl  organization.  In  order  to  retain  the  idea 
of  daya  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  must  leave 
Moaos,  and  be  very  unjnat  to  him ;  for  he 
tells  ns  that  the  day  of  twenty-fonr  hours  be- 
gan at  the  fourth  day  of  creation  and  not  at 
the  first,  when  the  day  and  night  are  simply 
synonyms  of  light  and  darfcn  ess,  without  anc- 
cession.  Aa  to  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  Crea- 
tor, without  an  evening,  it  can  not  be  of  an- 
other kind  from  the  cosmogonic  days ;  bnt 
man's  week  of  toil  and  man'a  Sabbath  day 
are  measured  according  to  the  shortness  of 
his  earthly 


PBiNCiPALDAWSON,D,D.,ofMontreaI,Can- 
ada,  expressed  bis  belief  in  the  theories  his 
friend.  Professor  Guyot,  Iiad  put  forth,  and 


argued  that  the  seventh  day  spoken  of  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis  could  not  be  lim- 
ited to  twenty-four  hours,  since  it  was  not 
said  to  have  had  an  evening  or  morning,  and 
since  the  work  of  creation  was  not  resumed. 
According  to  Moses,  we  now  live  in  the  sev- 
enth day ;  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  (chap,  iv.),  the 
fall  prevented  us  from  entering  into  this  rest 
of  God,  and  the  weekly  Sabbath  ia  a  memo- 
rial of  this  lossi  as  weU  aa  of  God'a  rest.' 
Further,  according  to  the  same  writer,  Christ 
has  Entered  into  his  Sabbatism,  and  our 
Lord's  day  is  a  short  reminder  of  a  like  per- 
petual Sabbatism  which  remains  to  ns.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  properly  explain  or  de- 
fend the  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  day  unleaa 
we  hold  with  Moses  that  the  seventh  day  ia 
an  indefinite  period.  This  being  so,  there  is 
surely  no  ground  to  object  to  any  length  of 
the  other  days  that  geology  may  require. 

After  the  reading  of  Professor  Spiess'spa^ 
per  [which  see;  on  p.  309],  the  Chairman  an- 
nounced that  a  limited  time  would  be  allow- 
ed for  a  general  discussion  of  the  subjects 
that  had  been  considered  iu  the  papers  read 
during  the  day.  Calls  for  Dr.  Dawson  to 
take  the  platform  were. heard  from  difierent 
part«  of  the  andience.  Dr.  Dawson  said  that 
if  there  were  questions  any  one  would  like 
to  ask  him,  he  wonid  be  glad  to  answer  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  clergyman  in 
the  centre  of  the  church  at  once  arose,  and 
asked  whether  there  is  any  necessary  antag- 
onism between  the  Darwinian  system  and 
the  Christian  religion  1     In  response. 

Dr.  Dawson  said : — The  qnestion  asked 
me  is  whether  there  is  any  necessary  antag- 
onism between  the  Darwinian  system  and 
the  Christian  religion  t  That  is  a  question 
that  would  require  a  treatise  to  answer,  and 
I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  in  attempt- 
ing a  reply.  Darwinism  is  not  the  whole  of 
what  is  nnderatood  by  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  evolution  holds  ap- 
parently that  all  things  have  evolved  them- 
selves—  produced  themselves,  so  to  speak. 
In  holding  snch  a  doctrine,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  assumes  matter  and  force.  That  is, 
he  assumes  almost  a  practical  omnipotence- 
matter,  with  all  the  properties  known  to  the 
chemist  and  all  the  forces  knowli  to  tbo 
physicist  being  taken  for  granted.  Tben| 
having  matter  and  force  our  Spcncerian 
philosophers  maintain  that  from  them  they 
can  produce  life  although  no  one  has  yet 
proicd  that  the  humblest  organisms  can 
originate  spontaneously  without  previous 
life  The}  further  assi  me  the  possibility  of 
the  couversion  of  the  plant  into  the  animal, 
though  this  also  ia  unproved.  Thus,  when 
yon  speak  of  Darwinism,  you  presuppose 
theories  that  make  vaster  demands  on  our 
faith  than  on  our  science.  Darwin  takes  up 
only  one  branch  of  these  speculations,  that 
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relating  to  tlie  traiiamutation  of  species,  and 
Bays  if  yon  will  give  me  two  or  tliree  apecies 
of  plants  or  aniniaJs,  I  will  sliow  youliow  all 
species  of  plants  or  animals  are  evolved  out 
of  tliem.  He  does  this  hj  reasoning  as  to 
possiljOitiea,  not  by  fkcta,  lu  the  details  of 
Darwinian  reasoning  we  are  constantly  met 
witli  diffionlty  as  to  the  ttne  nature  and  lim- 
itation of  species  as  we  have  Uiem,  and  in 
this  natuntliats  are  not  agreed,  so  that  much 
has  to  be  done  before  we  can  state  the  real 
hearing  of  these  hypotheses  on  the  doctrine 
that  auimals  and  plants  were  created  "atier 
their  kinds."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  iu 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  word  "cre- 
ate" nsed  for  the  introduction  of  the  first 
animals  and  of  man,  and  the  fotmuUe  "let 
ua  maio,"  let  the  "earth  bring  forth,"  etc., 
iu  other  cases.  Can  we  explain  this  difier- 
enceT  If  I  say  that  Mosea  maintains  that 
the  kinds  of  plants  and  auimals  were  cre- 
ated separately,  I  might  say  more  than  he 
-authorizes  me  to  say.  Science,  on  its  part, 
does  not  at  present  tell  ns  how  the  species 
came  into  existence.  We  only  know  that 
they  came  into  being  at  different  periods  of 
geological  time.  Science  is  based  on  facts, 
bnt  we  have  not  the  facts  on  this  point.  Do 
not  be  afraid,  however,  to  discuss  these  sub- 
jects. Study  them.  Enter  fully  into  them. 
After  you  have  studied  them  a  lifetime,  jou 
will  BtUl  find  as  much  more  to  learn. 

Dk.  Hodob  : — My  idea  of  Darwiuistn  is 
that  it  teaches  that  all  the  forms  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  incliidiog  man  and  all 
the  organs  of  the  human  body,  are  the  result 
of  nniutelUgent,  undesignating  forces;  and 
that  the  human  eye  was  formed  by  mere  nii- 
conscioua  action.  Now,  according  to  my 
idea,  that  is  a  denial  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches,  of  what  reason  teaches,  and  of  what 
the  conscience  of  any  human  being  teaches ; 
for  it  is  impossible  for  any  such  organ  as  the 
eye  to  be  formed  by  blind  forces.  It  ex- 
cludes God;  it  excludes  intelligence  from  ev- 
ery thing.    Am  I  right  t 

Db,  Dawsox  :— 1  thinl  Darwin  wouid  not 
admit  so  much  as  has  been  said,  and  yet  I 
believe  liis  doctrine  logically  leads  to  tluit 
conclusion.  The  Darwinian  theory  takes 
hold  of  the  production  of  varieties,  and  it  is 
true  that  these  varieties  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  external  natnre  npon  the  spooiea. 
I  know  that  many  persons  are  confused  by 
the  diatinction  between  varieties  and  spe- 
cies. As  regards  the  varieties,  Damin  is 
well  enough,  but  as  regards  the  species  hia 
theory  has  not  been  proved,  and  it  certaiuly 
does,  more  especially  with  respect  to  man, 
come  into  conflict  with  the  Bible.  The  Dar- 
winian theory,  I  believe,  is  this:  That  spe- 
cies have  come  uito  existence  by  what  he 
calls  natural  selection,  which  natural  selec- 
tion arises  in  the  struggle  of  species  for  ex- 
istence in  the  world,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  that  struggle.     So  stated,  the  doc- 


trine is  noi  o  resuM  ofseknHJic  induoHon,  but 
a  mere  kj/pothtaia,  to  account  for  facts  not 
otherwise  explicable  except  by  the  doctrine 
of  creation. 

Eev,  Joseph  Edkiks,  of  Pekin,  China,  then 
spoke  as  follows:  — Dear  Brethren  of  the 
Alliance :  When  Professor  Spiess  referred  to 
the  subject  of  comparative  philology  and 
the  comparison  of  religions,  I  felt  desirous  to 
say  a  word  in  regard  to  these  matters,  be- 
lieving iu  their  high  importance  iu  modem 
Christian  apologetics.  During  a  missionary 
life  of  twenty-five  years  in  China,  I  chose 
these  two  fields  of  research,  and  made  iu 
them  such  investigations  as  I  could.  The 
history  of  langnage  and  that  of  religion  are, 
I  believe,  very  closely  connected.  In  many 
cases  they  grow  up  together  previous  to  the 
formation  of  nationalliteratnres.  The  study 
of  religions  may  be  carried  on  in  China  with 
great  advantage.  Yet  little  has  been  done 
toward  the  elucidation  of  the  religions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  just  as  it  ia  also  true  that  the 
eye  of  philological  inquiry  has  scarcely  jet 
been  at  all  steadily  directed  to  the  lahgnages 
spokeu  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Much  may 
be  hoped  for  from  the  examination  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  religion,  embracing  as  it 
did  primeval  monotheism  and  the  practice 
of  burnt  sacrifices,  reminding  us  so  strongly 
of  the  early  religion  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
ancient  religion  of  the  Mongols  has  also  to 
be  examined,  as  it  was  before  their  conver- 
sion to  Buddhism.  The  religious  customs 
and  beliefe  of  the  Siberian  tribes  and  the 
Shamanism  of  the  Mauchus  should  be  in- 
gniredinto,  audthe  results  of  these  research- 
es compared  with  the  religions  usages  and 
trnditionsof  the  North  American  tribes.  The 
old  traditions  of  the  Babylonians  are  now, 
by  the  decipherment  of  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, rapidly  coming  to  light.  They  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  re- 
ligion of  the  sons  of  Shem  and  of  the  proph- 
ets— such  aa  Enoch  and  Noah  of  the  primi- 
tive revelation — with  its  remarkable  east- 
ern developments.  The  Karen  traditions,  t» 
which,  by  the  great  success  of  the  Baptist 
missions,  public  attention  has  been  specially 
called,  are  another  link.  The  remarkable 
religions  usages  of  the  Fijiana,  and  especial- 
ly of  the  Island  of  Tonga,  are  so  strongly 
marked  with  the  impress  of  the  old  religion 
of  Western  Asia,  that  every  one  who  has 
read  of  them  has  wished  to  find  by  what 
clew  the  connection  between  the  Polynesi- 
ans and  tlie  Semites  could  be  discovered. 
The  Polynesians,  scattered  over  a  thousand 
isolated  points  in  the  South  Seas,  have  plain- 
ly sunk  from  a  st«te  much  more  civOized 
tJian  that  in  which  they  now  are.  To  trace 
the  chain  of  religious  resemblances  still  fur- 
ther eastward,  who  that  has  read  in  Hard- 
wiek's  interesting  work — "  Christ  and  other 
Masters" — the  account  there  given  of  the 
old  Mexican  religion,  has  not  longed  to  know 
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why  tLere  exists  so  Btriiiog  a  likeness  ii 
several  points  betweeu  that  religion  and  the 
usages  aiid  beliefs  of  the  Southern  Asiatic 
races!  Il>elieve,fi>r  my  own  part,  that  a  dis- 
tinct Semitic  inflneiice  in  religion  and  lan- 
gnage  may  be  traced  through  the  coimtrieB 
of  Southern  Asia  into  the  PolyncHian  Seas, 
and  SwsD  theuco  to  the  irestera  sboi'e  of 
America.  As  Turanian  priuoiples  of  hin- 
guage  and  religious  helief  entered  America 
by  Behriiig's  Straits,  so  Semitic  impressions 
and  traditions  reached  the  same  continent 
by  a  route  across  the  oceau. 

By  inquiries  such  as  these,  carried 
the  region  of  religion  and  language,  much 
may  be  dono  to  strengthen  the  scie  '~ 
proof  of  tlte  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
mon  origin  of  maukind.  They  may  be  very 
properly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  those 
American  scholars  who  are  interested  in 
philology  and  archaiology,  not  only  as  il- 
Instrating  the  ancient  history  of  this  con- 
tinent^ but  as  presenting  tlie  materials 
for  a  new  and  valuable  chapter  to  be  add- 
od  to  the  apology  for  otir  religion  against 
the  assaults  of  the  scieutitic  infidelity  of  the 
day. 

I  will  add  only  one  word.  Remember  the 
advice  of  our  German  brother  to  study  com- 
paratii-e  philology,  and  to  cari'y  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  comparati\-e  research  into  the  hea- 
theu  religions  of  the  world. 

The  debate  was  concluded  by 

Pkesidest  Asdkrsox,  of  Eochester  Uni- 
versity, who  spoke  as  fulbws :— In  reference 
to  tlie  subject  under  discussion,  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  being  careful  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms.  For 
illnstratiou ;  The  word  evolution  is  suscepti- 
ble of  two  meanings,  one  of  which  is  a  name 
for  the  process  of  the  Almighty  iu  develop- 
ing the  plan  of  creation — it  being  used  sim- 
ply as  a  name  for  tlie  process  of  tlie  creative 
energy  under  the  control  of  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence. In  this  sense  the  word  evolution  is 
used  iu  entire  harmony  witli  belief  in  a  con- 
scious, peraoual  God.  It  is  the  evolution  of 
a  plan  previously  involved  in  the  divine  in- 
telligence and  will;  the  outgoing  process  of 
creative  power,  the  mode  and  end  of  whose 
activity  were  foreseen  and  foreordained.  A 
second  use  of  the  word  evolution  is  to  nanie 
the  process  of  growth  in  the  universe,  dis- 
counting from  the  word  all  reference  to  voli- 
tion, or  pre-existing,  consciously  formed  plan 
or  idea.  Used  in  this  sense,  the  word  is  sim- 
ply and  solely  the  name  for  a  process,  leav- 
ing out  all  reference  to  the  will  and  thought 
which  determined  and  controlled  it.  Using 
the  word  in  this  sense,  when  we  say  that 
the  universe  is  due  to  evolution,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  feet  and  order  of  the 
universe  are  dne  to  an  abstract  term,  which 
simply  names  the  process.  Thns  evolntion, 
ill  itself  a  mci'o  verbal  concept,  is  inodo  to 


take  the  place  of  volition  and  intelligence. 
There  are  plan  and  order,  which  are  due,  not 
to  a  planning  or  ordering  force  or  mind, 
but  to  a  force  without  a  will,  whose  esist- 
ence  is  postulated,  and  whose  activity  is  mod- 
ified by  no  intelligence  or  benevolent  pur- 
pose. Using  the  word  iu  this  sense,  it  is 
made  to  do  the  work  of  a  concrete  force, 
guided  by  mind.  To  adopt  such  an  esplana- 
tiou  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  as  irra- 
tional as  to  account  for  it  by  tlio  eternal 
ideas  of  Plato  or  the  realists  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  nse  of  abstract  terms,  as  if  they 
named  concrete  realities,  is  the  special  vice 
of  metaphysics  aud  metaphysical  methods, 
and  has  no  place  in  a  system  which  purports 
to  rest  on  positive  facts  aud  verified  laws. 
In  all  our  discussions  of  a  question  of  this 
sort,  we  should  be  very  careful  of  deceiving 
ourselves  by  the  use  of  abstract  terms  when 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  absolutely  re- 
quu-e  the  presence  of  personality,  will,  and 
intcDigence,  If  evolntion  is  understood  to 
mean  the  process  of  creation,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  through  one  set  of  proximate  an- 
tecedents aud  consequences  or  another,  nU 
dne  to  a  continuous  activity  of  a  creator, 
the  word  represents  an  intelligible  idea  pos- 
sible to  thought.  But  when  evolution  is  set 
forth  as  determining  in  itself  its  own  proc- 
esses, and  itself  working  out  the  order,  beau- 
ty, aud  adaptation  of  the  entire  cosmos,  and 
is  proposed  as  a  theory  to  account  fbr  the 
universe  and  its  manifold  and  wonderfully 
complicated  plan,  the  language  becomes  sim- 
ply unintelligible.  Let  the  word  "evolu- 
tion" be  replaced  by  the  word  "growth," 
aud  we  find  ourselves  accounting  for  the  uni- 
verse and  its  manifold  forms  by  the  chOd- 
ish  mode  of  saying  that  they  exist  because 
"  they  grew."  A  similar  ambiguity  affects 
the  word  "  development,"  and  the  phrases 
"natural  selection"  and  "survival  of  the  fit^ 
test."  Selection,  however  orderly  or  natural 
it  may  be,  involves  intelligence  somewhere. 
In  the  degree  that  it  is  natural,  aud  accord- 
ing with  a  aniformly  recurrent  law,  or  plan, 
or  system,  the  more  distinctly  is  intelligence 
showii.  Development,  or  unrolling,  is  un- 
iutelligible  withoot  the  implied  conception 
of  something  of  a  plan  or  thought  previous- 
ly enveloped  in  tlie  orderly  acting  force 
which  produces  the  result.  The  "survival 
of  the  fittest"  involves  the  fact  that  there 
present  in  tlie  universe  types  aud  forms 
of  life  able  to  survive  in  the  "struggle  for 
existence,"  because  of  the  perfection  of  their 
form,  and  the  delicacy  aud  completeness  of 
their  adjustment  to  the  external  conditions 
which  they  are  placed.  The  very^  pres- 
to of  these  conditions  of  life  and  the  ad- 
justment between  them  and  the  types  of  or- 
ganized life  involve  foresight,  choice,  plan, 
intelligence. 

If  we  deny  that  this  wonderful  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  ends,  of  capacities  to  tlio    " 
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conditioiiB  of  their  exercise,  is  an  indication 
of  tlio  preBence  of  miud,  yte  are  bonnd  by 
parity  of  reasoniDg  to  Ueiiy  tli»t  orderly  ac- 
tion, Bjatemiitically  directed  to  intelligent 
aims,  or  the  ictelligeut  processea  of  thongiit 
and  language,  are  any  indication  of  mind  in 
man.  Man  is  the  microcosm,  or  little  -world, 
and  as  such  is  an  incarnate  intelligence  and 
will.  The  great  ■world — the  nni verse — man- 
ifests and  impersonates  an  inteUigence  as 
clearly  and  as  really  as  does  man.  As  mem- 
bers of  the  hnman  race,  ive  are  conscions  of 
the  working  of  this  intelligence  in  oaraelves ; 
nnd  while  wo  can  not  ent«r  into  the  con- 
scionsness  of  another  man,  we  know  that  he 
is  intelligent  and  conscions  from  his  lan- 
guage and  actions.  We  can  not  identify 
ourselYCS  with  tho  divine  eonscionsness,  any 
more  than  ire  can  with  that  of  our  fellow- 
men  ;  but  we  are  hound,  by  the  same  reason- 
ing, to  recognize  a  divine  cohscionsness  and 
mind  in  the  cosmos,  as  really  as  we  are  bonnd 
to  recognize  intelligence  as  controlling  the 
expectations  and  actions  of  our  fellow-men. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  the  cham- 
{>ions  of  positive  science,  in  their  attempts 
to  accoant  for  the  process  of  creation,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  abstract  terms,  and  in  their 
discussions  continually  confounding  them 
with  concrete  forces  of  intelligence  and  will. 
Positive  science  claims  to  be  conversant  only 
with  ascertained  facts  and  -verified  laws. 
Few  books  on  metaphysics  or  theology  make 
freer  ase  of  these  objectified  concepts  than 
do  those  of  Herbert  Spencer.  This  class  of 
philosophers  postulate  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter and  force — of  matter  without  an  origin, 
and  force  without  a  will.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  for  the  hnmau  mind  to  conceive 
of  either  as  originating  without  a  cause ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  our  notion  of  force. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  his  remarkable  tract 
on  the  Origin  of  Force,  first  published  in  the 
"Fortnightly  Review,"  speaking  as  a  physi- 
cist nnda  mathematician,  emphatically  states 
his  conviction  that  force  is  an  unmeaning 
term,  and  nnintelligible  conception,  apart 
from  the  idea  of  will  somewhere,  either  hu- 
man or  divuie.  In  all  di3CUSsions  of  this  sort, 
we  should  be  earefnl  to  hold  the  apostles  of 
positive  science  in  strict  allegiance  to  their 
own  declared  methods  of  thought.  Theymay 
not  make  use  of  hypothesis,  except  as  a  scaf- 
folding wherewith  to  erect  a  solid  stnicture 
of  truth.  Hypotheses,  or  guesses,  are  all  but 
indispensable  for  the  direction  of  research 
in  scientific  inquiry ;  but  such  hypotheses  are 
not  science.  Now  what  is  popularly  called 
Darwinism  maybe  a  useful  working  hj-poth- 
osis  for  the  scientific  inquirer,  but  it  has  nc 
claim  to  take  rank  among  verified  laws,  oi 
place  in  any  body  of  statements  claiming  to 
be  positive  science.  There  are  now,  and 
have  been  in  the  past,  two  classes  of  natu- 
ralists, one  of  wliich  assumes  the  doctrine  of 
the  fixity  of  type  and  species  among  vege- 


table and  animal  forms.  Tliis  class  of  natH' 
ralists  turn  their  attentiou  to  those  points 
which  distinguish  classes,  genera,  and  spe- 
from  each  other.  They  seek  far  distin- 
bing  marks  through  which  they  can  re- 
duce the  manifold  forms  of  nature  into  or- 
derand  system;  givingthem  common  names, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brought  within 
the  giasp  of  a  finite  memory.  Working  in 
this  direction  —  seeking  evidence  of  fixed- 
form — they  may  Lave  undervalued 
the  wonderful  flexibility  and  plastic  capac- 
ity which  many  species  possess  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  new  and  varying  conditions 
of  life.  Employed  in  the  great  work  oi  clar- 
ification ^  their  attention  fixed  upon  the 
mon  points  of  species — thoy  may  ha\e, 
probably  did,  neglect  too  much  the  study 
of  the  tendencies  in  species  to  assume -varia- 
tions of  form — especially  under  the  superin- 
teudingagencyof  man.  Impressed -with  thiii 
thought,  other  naturalists  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  unlimited  plasticity  and  capacity  for 
variation  as  a  working  hypothesis,  by  which 
they  shall  direct  their  inquiries  and  help  to 
classify  their  results.  Hero  we  have  two 
schools  of  naturalists.  Cuyier  may  repre- 
sent one.  Geofiroy  St.  Hil^re  and  Darwin, 
by  way  of  eminence,  may  represent  the  oth- 
er. "  Species  are  fixed  and  invariable,"  says 
Cuvier.  "There  is  but  one  animjil,"  says  St, 
Hilaii-e.  Now  we  may  not  accept  either  of 
these  hypotheses  as  absolute  scientific  truth- 
Both  ai'e  respectable  in  the  history  of  scien- 
tificinquiry.  In  the  hands  of  able  men,  they 
have  led  to  impressive  and  important  re- 
suits.  That  grand  system  of  classification, 
which  mates  the  acquisition  of  natural  his- 
tory possible  to  a  memory  of  ordinary 
strength,  which  has  brought  out  the  sys- 
tem of  typical  forms  and  special  adjustments 
in  creation,  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  fixedness  in  animal  and  vege- 
table forms.  The  curious  and  interesting 
inquiries  and  experimente  regarding  the  ca- 
pacity of  animal  nnd  vegetable  formstetako 
on  variation  Lave  powerfully  impressed  the 
younger  scientific  men  and  the  reading  pub- 
lic at  large.  This  is  the  working  hypothe- 
sis just  now  fashionable  among  investiga- 
tors in  natural  history.  Used  as  a  working 
hypothesis,  provisionally  held,  it  is  unobjec- 
tionable ;  but  it  has  not  jet  approached  the 
dignity  of  a  verified  law.  We  respectfully 
ask  that,  in  default  of  verification,  it  may 
not  be  imposed  upon  us  as  a  part  of  our  sci- 
entific creed,  on  pain  of  being  exeomramii- 
eated  as  heretics  from  the  nniversal  scientif- 
ic cburch.  The  distinction  between  verified 
laws  wid  certified  facts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  working  hypotheses  on  the  other,  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  discussions  of 
this  sort.  It  is  the  failure  te  make  this  dis- 
tinction that  we  complain  of  among  the 
young  aud  the  imaginative  followers  of  Dar- 
win, who  are  imperfectly  trained  in  the  rig- 
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id  canons  of  scientific  mctbod.  Wo  oLjeet 
to-  receiving  IjpotLeses  as  science,  because 
of  tbe  etrietuess  of  our  aUeginm 
methoda  of  positive  Bcienee,  of  wLich  tlioy 
claim  to  be  the  special  patrons.  Every 
entifio  treatise  contains  in  it,  of  necessity,  a 
large  unmber  of  these  nn  verified  hypotliesa 
They  Lftve  all  degrees  of  probability,  &om 
near  approach  to  verification,  to  those  which 
are  founded  on  remote  and  nueasential  anal- 
ogies. No  better  service  conld  be  rendered 
to  the  public  than  for  experts  in  special  dc- 
pMtments  of  science  to  diserimiuato  care- 
fully what,  in  their  special  fielda  of  inc[uiry, 
ate  nniveraally  considered  as  certified  fact 
and  verified  law,  from  that  which  ia  hypo- 
thetical merely.  The  defenders  of  our  faith 
have  often  erred  iu  too  hastily  conceding 
that  some  favorite  aud  fashionable  hypothe- 
sis has  been  already  clothed  with  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  science.  We  should 
boar  in  mind,  too,  that  there  are  many  of 
these  hypotheses  which,  fi-om  their  very  nat- 
ure and  the  limitations  of  the  human  miud, 
are  not  likely  ever  to  be  verified ;  which 
stand  ontside  of  the  possibilities  of  verifica- 
tion. Suoh  a  one  is  the  question  of  the  uni- 
ty or  non-nnity  of  man.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
aoience,  apart  from  revelation,  it  may  not 
he  possible  for  na  ever  to  settle  beyond  ques- 
tion whether  man  is  ono  or  mantfold  in  ori- 
gin. I  beUovo  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Huity  of  man  combines  more  facts  in  its  fa- 
vor, and  excludes  moiu  diEftcnltiea,  than  the 
hypothesis  of  the  non-unity  of  man;  but  as 
no  man  can,  for  the  pnrjTOsea  of  evidence,  bo 
snppoaed  to  be  present  at  hia  own  biith,  do 
more  can  he  bo  supposed  to  be  able  to  tes- 
tify, as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  ch'cnmatnncos 
of  his  own  creation.  Sciences  the  most  ad- 
vanced abound  witTi  discussions  of  these 
working  hypotheses,  wliicii  have  more  or  loss 
of  evidence  in  their  favor.    Dnrninism  m ' 


one  of  these.  The  doctrine  of  evolution,  in 
the  Spencerian  sense,  is  another.  By  Spen- 
cer, matter  and  force  are  assumed  either  self- 
esistent,  or  created  and  set  in  motion  by 
God.  Out  of  these,  plants  and  animals  grow. 
Wc  say  to  him,  if  you  ask  ns  to  accept  this 
doctrine,  you  must  prove  it.  Even  under 
tho  agency  of  man,  there  has  been  no  soli- 
tary instance  given  of  the  conversion  of  in- 
organic matter  into  an  animal.  We  ask  fm- 
a  crucial  test.  Till  this  ia  supplied  we  wait 
and  question.  Even  if  these  hypotheses 
ahould  be  verified  aa  matters  of  science,  which 
seems  to  me  very  unlikely,  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  God  would  be  jast  as  necesaary  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the 
process  of  ita  development  as  it  ia  now. 
There  is  an  nnworthy  timidity  among  many 
Christian  men  at  tbo  apparition  of  these  hy- 
potheses, with  which  the  scientific  imagina- 
tion is  constantly  teeming. 

I  have  aaid  thns  much  by  way  of  caution 
in  the  use  of  terms,  aud  concerning  the  ini- 
in  all  controversy  which  arises 
relations  of  revealed  truth  to  the 
advancing  sciences,  of  marking  carefully  and 
sharply  the  distinction  between  positive  sci- 
ence, made  np  of  uacertained  facts  and  veri- 
fied laws,  and  those  nnvorifled  hypotheses 
which  abound  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  scientific  inqniiy  and  the  freedom  of  dia- 
assion.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
personal  Creator  can  Jiot  be  affected  by  any 
considerations  drawn  from  the  mode,  relative 
.pidity,  or  the  nature  of  the  proximate  an- 
tecedents and  consequences  in  the  creative 
process.  The  sooner  this  is  understood  and 
iiicognizedjthe  sooner  will  quiet  be  given  to 
the  mind  of  the  plain  Christian  man,  and  tho 
raoro  readily  shall  we  avoid  fiilse  issues  and 
nugatory  discussions  in  our  defmisps  of  the 
doctrine  of  Ood  against  the  Rliiftiii<r  phasea 
of  aggressive  naturaliKin. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  DOCTEINE  AND  LIFE. 


By  t 


'.  Eev.  WILLIAM  AENOT,  EDiSRriii 


The  tlieiiio  of  conference  jesterdiiy  was 
Christian  doctrine,  and  tbe  theme  to-<Iaj'  is 
the  Christian  life.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  at 
tlie  commencement  of  this  day's  proceed- 
ings, to  feel  for  the  link  that  nnites  these 
two.  If  I  can  not  make  a  contribution 
either  to  the  apologetics  of  yesterday  or  the 
energetiPB  of  to-day,  I  may,  at  least,  be- 
come the  pivot  on  which  the  conference 
shall  swing  round  from  the  one  sphere  to 
the  other  The  lint  which  unites  doctrine 
and  diit>  in  the  Christian  system  is  neither 
an  imaginary  line  nor  an  iron  rod;  it  is 
like  the  Word  of  God,  "both  quick  (liv- 
ing) and  powerful."  It  is  like  the  great  ar- 
tery that  joins  the  heart  to  the  members  in 
a  living  body — both  the  channel  of  lifte  and 
the  bond  of  union.  If  that  link  is  severed 
in  tlieanlmal,the  life  departs;  there  remains 
neither  heart  nor  members.  So  iit  the  Chris- 
tifm  system,  if  ilootrine  and  dnty  are  not 
uuited,  both  ore  dead:  there  remains  uei- 
ther  the  sonnd  creed  nor  the  holy  life. 

Here,  then,  we  shall  find  a  logical  argiinient 
andapi'actiealleiion.  Inquirers  should  know 
the  truth  on  this  point,  aud  believers  should 
practice  it. 

A  common  street  cry  of  the  day  is,  Give  ns 
plenty  of  charity,  but  none  of  your  dogmas ; 
in  other  words,  Give  us  plenty  of  sweet  frnit, 
but  don't  bother  us  with  your  hidden  mys- 
teiios  about  roots  and  ingrafting.  For  oiu? 
part,  we  Join  heartily  in  the  cry  for  more 
fruit;  but  we  are  not  content  to  tie  oranges 
with  tape  on  dead  branches  lighted  with 
snuill  tapers,  and  dance  roimd  them  on  a 
winter  eveiiiug.  This  may  serve  ix)  aranse 
children;  but  we  are  grown  men,  and  life 
is  earnest.  We,  too,  desire  pleuty  of  good 
fruit,  and  therefore  we  bnsy  onrselves  in 
making  the  tree  good,  and  tiien  cherish  its 
roots  with  ull  our  means  and  all  onr  might. 

In  tlie  transition  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
the  knot  is  tied  that  binds  together  doctrine 
and  duty  in  a  human  life.  Speaking  gener- 
lly  w  h  the  eleventh  chapter  the  apostle 
on  I  d  his  exposition  of  doctrines ;  and 
'n  th  th  twelftli  he  l>egiuB  his  inculcation 
f  dat  s  At  the  beginning  of  his  great 
treat  se  h    plnnged  into  tlie  deep  things  of 


God, and  at  si.,  33,he  emerges  ft-om  his  explo- 
ration with  a  passionate  cry  of  adoring  won- 
der at  what  he  has  seen  and  heard — "  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God !"  After  relieving  his  over- 
charged spirit  with  tliat  grand  anthem  which 
constitutes  the  close  of  the  doctrinal'section, 
he  addresses  himself  (xii.,  1)  to  tlie  business 
of  directing  and  stimalating  an  obedient  and 
holy  life  in  believers,  and  this  theme  he  prose- 
cutes to  the  close.  At  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  doctrinal  and  practical  divisions 
of  his  treatise  he  defiues  and  exhibits  the  re- 
lations established  in  the  laws  of  the  Eter- 
nal between  the  gifts  which  flow  from  God 
to  men,  and  the  service  rendered  by  men  to 
God.  Hitherto  he  has  been  opening  the 
treasures  of  the  kingdom,  and  permitting  the 
divine  goodness  to  flow  freely  into  the  lap 
of  the  needy ;  but  here  is  the  turning  point : 
henceforth  he  will  urge  that  tribute  should 
stream  upward,  like  a  column  of  iuceiise,  from 
man  to  God. 

Who  hath  first  given  to  God,  and  it  shall 
be  given  to  him  again  I  None.  No  man 
first  gives  to  God,  and  then  gets  back  equiv- 
alent. But  though  no  man  gives  lirst  to 
God,  all  renewed  men  give  to  him  second — 
tJiat  is,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  having  gotten 
all  tDim  God  first  and  free,  then  aud  there- 
by are  constrained  to  render  hack  to  him 
themselves  and  all  that  they  possess.  This 
apostle  knows  human  natnre  too  well  to  ex- 
pect that  men  wOl  render  fit  service  to  God 
first  and  spontaneously.  He  puts  the  mat- 
ter on  another  footing.  He  expects  that  tbe 
mercy  of  God,  first  freely  poured  out,  will 
press  until  it  press  out,  and  press  up,  what- 
ever the  little  vessel  of  a  redeemed  man 
contains,  in  thank -offerings  to  the-giving 

Here  is  a  leaden  pipe  concealed  under  the 
plaster  stretching  perpendicularly  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house.  What  is  the 
use  of  it?  It  is  placed  there  as  a  channel 
thi-ough  which  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
femily  may  flow  up  to  a  cistern  on  the  roof. 
"Water  flow  upl — Don't  mock  us.  That 
would  be  contrary  to  its  nature.  Water 
flows  down,  not  up.  How  shontd  it  change 
its  nature  when  it  gets  into  your  pipe)" 
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Place  yont  ear  near  tbe  wall;  and  listen 
what  do  you  hear  f  "I  hear  water  rualiiag.' 
In  what  directiou?  "Upward."  Precisely, 
wafer  left  to  itself  outside  of  tlie  pipe  flows 
down ;  bnt  water  left  to  itself  inside  flows 
up.  "Why  I"  Because  there  it  is  pressed 
by  the  water  that  flows  &om  the  fouutain 
the  mountain's  aide.  It  is  the  weight  of  v  _. 
fer  flowing  down  that  forces  this  water  to 
flow  up. 

It  is  thns  that  living  sacrifioea,  holy  aud 
acceptable,  ascend  from  a  hnman  life  to  God, 
when  that  life  is  in  Christ,  When  a  human 
eoul  is  within  the  well-ordered  coTenant,  it 
is  constrained,  by  the  pressure  of  divine 
meroy  flowing  through  Christ,  to  i ' 
sponaive  love. 

"  I  beseech  yon  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  yield  yonrselvcs,"  e 
The  word  "  therefore"  is  the  link  of  conn» 
tiou  between  doctrine  and  life.     Here 
unites  the  prodact  to  the  poaer.     The  whole 
epistle  coasisfa  of  two  parts,  united  together 
by  this  woriL     The  firat  portion  is  occupied 
with  truth  revealed,  and  tlie  second  with 
obedience  rendered ;  and  the  truth  is  in  point 
of  fact  the  force  which  generates  the  obodi- 

Mnch  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  by  a 
wanton  or  ignorant  divorce  of  this  divinely 
united  pair.  There  are  two  en'ors,  equal  and 
opposite.  Thosewho  tench  high  doctrine,  and 
wink  at  slippery  practice  in  themselves  and 
others,  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  right  hand;  tliose 
who  preach  up  all  the  chariUes,  and  ignore 
or  denounce  the  frntb  and  the  faith  that 
grasps  it,  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  left.  Let 
not  one  man  say,  I  have  roots,  and  another, 
I  liave  fruits.  If  you  have  roots,  let  us  see 
Tvbat  fruit  they  bear;  if  you  would  Lave 
fmits,  cherish  the  roots  whereon  they  grow. 

Beginning  hia  course  of  practical  lessons 
ivith  the  twelfth  chapter,  this  rigidly  logical 
anthor  binds  the  motive  firmly  to  the  act, 
and  the  act  to  the  motive.  He  tells  us  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  what  will  induce  us  to 
do  it.  For  power  to  propel  his  heavy  train, 
he  depends  on  "  the  mercies  of  God,"  as  these 
have  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  portion 
of  the  treatise ;  and  the  train  which  by  this 
power  he  expects  to  propel  is,  "  Present  your 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice,"  etc. 

Tlie  raeiwg  of  God  constitute  the  molivc 

A  conaeci'ated  Ij/c  is  the  expected  result. 

Consider  carefully  now  the  power  em- 
ployed in  constant  view  of  the  eflkit  which 
it  is  expected  to  produce :  "  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God."  Up  to  this 
point  the  epistle  is  oocnpied  witli  the  cnun 
elation,  elucidation,  and  defense  of  doctrine 
l^e  writer  started  with  the  set  purpose  of 
directing  and  stimulating  human  life  iu  the 
way  of  holiness  aud  love ;  yet  he  expends 
the  greater  part  of  bis  time  and  strength  in 


tbe  exposition  of  abstract  dogia.  Pan!  has 
made  no  mistake  here.  Although  hia  aim 
was  to  get  human  hearts  and  livfe  filled  with 
love  to  God  and  man,  he  devotes  bis  atten- 
tion first  to  truth  revealed. 

This  ia  a  scieutific  operator  j'  he  knows 
what  he  ia  about.  He  is  especially  skillful 
iu  adapting  means  to  euds.  To  provide  tbe 
water-power  may  be  a  much  more  length- 
ened and  laborious  process  than  to  set  tlie 
mill  agoing;  but  without  tbe  reservoir  and 
its  impounded  supply  the  mill  would  never 
go  round  at  all.  Panl  goes  forward  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  straight  course  toward  hia 
aiminasanctifiedandusefulhnmaulife;bnt 
he  takes  every  step  on  the  assumption  tiiat 
a  devoted  and  charitable  life  can  not  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  person  and  work  of  Christ 
be  made  clear  to  the  understanding  and  ac- 
cepted with  the  heart.  Hence  the  time  he 
has  occupied  and  the  paius  lie  has  bestowed 
iu  exhihitjug  and  commending  at  the  out- 
set— a  complete  theologj'. 

A  class  of  men  is  springing  and  pressing 
to  the  front  in  our  day  who  tend  charity  at 
the  expense  of  truth.  The  truth,  exterior  to 
the  human  mind,  which  God  has  presented 
iu  hie  Word,  they  ignore  as  unnecessary  ratli- 
er  than  denounce  as  false.  Doctrine,  as  truth 
flxed  and  independeut,  tbey  seem  to  think  a 
hinderance  rather  than  a  help  toward  their 
expected  millennium  of  charity.  Iu  their 
view,  a  man  may  indeed  become  a  model  of 
goodness  although  he  believe  sincerely  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  bnt  he  may  reach 
that  blessed  state  as  quickly  and  as  well  al- 
though he  believe  none  of  them.  Theircreed 
is  that  a  man  may  attain  the  one  grand  ob- 
ject of  life  —  practical  goodness — equally 
well  with  or  without  belief  in  the  Chi'istiau 
syatem.  That  there  may  be  no  miatake  in 
the  transmission  of  their  opinion,  they  take 
care  to  illustrate  it  by  notable  examples- 
John  Bunyau,  who  received  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Spinoza,  who  rejected 
them  all,  attain  eqnally  to  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity iu  this  modem  church  of  charity.  This 
representation  is  publicly  made  by  men  who 
prefess  the  faith,  and  hold  the  preferments, 
and  draw  the  emoluments  of  the  Established 
Church  iu  England. 
In  order  to  elevate  love,  they  depress  faith. 
or  onr  convenience,  they  have  compressed 
le  essence  of  their  system  into  a  phrase 
that  is  compact  aud  portable:  "A  grain  of 
charity  is  worth  a  ton  of  dogma."  The  max- 
well constructed,  aud  its  meaning  is 
I  means  obaeure.  If  it  were  true,  I 
should  have  no  fanlt  to  find  with  it.  But, 
I  have  seen  a  mechanic,  after  the  rule  ap- 
plied to  hi^  work  gave  unequivocal  decision 
in  its  favor,  tnrumg  the  rule  round  ind  tr\ 
ing  it  the  other  way,  lest  some  mistake 
should  occur,  so  in  tlie  important  mattti 
before  us  it  may  be  of  use  to  expreiia  tbi 
:nn  ii   mitlici  form  lest  aiiv  fal 
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laoy  should  be  left  lurking  uuol>aotvod  iu  Ua 
folds;  thus:  "A  email  stream  flowing  on  tlie 
ground  is  worth  acres  of  clouds  careering  in 
the  sky."  In  this  form  the  maxim  ie  arrant 
nonsense ;  but  the  two  forms  exjtress  aiiiden- 
tical  meiiniDg,  like  tJie  opposite  terms  of  an 
algebraic  equation.  Wauting  clouds  above 
iia,  there  could  he  no  streams,  great  or  small, 
flowing  at  our  feet ;  so,  wauting  dogma,  that 
ia,  doctrine  revealed  by  God  and  received  by 
man,  there  could  be  no  charity.  They  scorn 
dogma,  and  laud  charity ;  that  is,  they  vili- 
fy the  clouds,  aud  slug  p^aus  to  running 

There  is  an  aspect  of  chitdisbness  in  the 
methods  at  present  iu  fashion  for  undermin- 
ing evangelical  fiiith.  When  I  waa  a  little 
child,  I  thought  the  clonds  were  accumula- 
tions of  sinoke  from  the  chimneys.  I  also 
tlionght  that,  while  the  barren  atmosphere 
above  ourheadswaa  filled  with  stacks  of  dry 
thick  smoke,  tlie  earth  beneath  ont  feet  was 
rich  aud  beueficeut,  seeiug  that  from  its  bow- 
els spring  np  all  the  waters  that  feed  the 
livers  and  fllUhe  sea.  Foolish  child!  The 
clonds  are  the  store-houses  in  which  the  wa- 
ter is  laid  up,  ready  to  be  poured  ou  the 
earth.  From  these  treasures  the  wells  ob- 
tain all  their  supply.  We  have  streams  on 
the  ground,  because  we  have  clouds  iu  the 
sky.  As  the  clouds  create  the  rivers,  the 
loToof  Christ  exhibited  in  the  Oosiiel  causes 
streams  of  charity  to  circulate  iu  human 
life.  The  Bible  teaches  this,  and  history 
proves  it.  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only -begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  This  is  a  dogma ;  and  be- 
fore that  dogma  came,  how  much  charity  was 
in  the  world  t 

Our  latest  reformers,  I  suppose,  come  eas- 
ily by  their  discoveries.  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  passed  through  any  preparatory 
agonies,  like  those  which  Luther  endured 
at  ErfnrtJi.  Totu  philosophic  regenerator 
of  the  world  dispenses  with  3r  long  search 
and  a  hard  battle.  When  he  brings  for- 
ward for  my  acceptance  his  savory  dish, 
like  poor  old  blind  Isaac,  when  his  slippery 
son  presented  the  forged  venison,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  ask,  "How  hast  thon  found  it  bo 
quickly,  my  son  V  Ah,  it  is  easy  for  those 
who  have  never  been  deeply  exercised  about 
sin  to  denounce  dogma  and  cry  np  charity  iu 
its  stead ;  but  whence  shall  1  obtain  charity 
if  labjnretrutht  "  Beloved,  ifGod  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another."  The 
apostle  John  got  his  charity  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Master  whereon  he  lay.  Where  do 
the  modern  apostles  obtain  theirs  T  How  can 
you  move  the  world  if  you  have  nothing  bnt 
the  world  to  lean  yonr  lever  on  f 

The  Scriptures  present  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  as  free  of  dogma  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced Secularist  could  desire,  aud  who  was, 
notwithstanding,  woefully  lacking  in  chari- 


ty. "What  is  truth t"  said  Pilate;  and  ho 
did  not  wait  for  au  answer,  for  he  had  made 
up  bis  mind  that  no  answer  could  be  given. 
Klate  was  not  burdened  with  a  too,  with 
even  an  ounce,  of  dogma,  yet  he  crucified 
Christ— crucified  Christ,  believing  aud  con- 
fessing him  innocent— that  he  might  save 
his  own  skin,  endangered  by  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Jewish  priests  at  the  court  of 
Borne. 

Those  who,  in  this  age,  lead  the  orusode 
against  dogma  are  forward  to  profeas  ut- 
most reverence  for  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  he  did  not  despise  dog- 
ma. "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Uie 
living  God."  Nothing  more  completely  and 
abstractly  dogmatical  can  he  found  in  all 
the  creeds  of  the  Chureh  than  titat  short 
aud  fervid  exclamation  of  Feier  in  answer 
to  the  Master's  ari^iculate  demand  for  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith  upon  the  point.  And 
how  did  the  Master  receive  it  T  He  not 
ouly  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it  by  his  servant,  but,  depari.- 
ing  iu  some  measure  from  his  usual  habit 
of  calm,  unim  passioned  speech,  he  broke  into 
u  elevated  and  exultant  commendation: 
Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Let 
men  keep  congenial  company^  and  let  things 
be  called  by  their  right  names.  Either  doc- 
trine—truth revealed  by  G«d  and  accepted 
by  man — either  doctrine  is  decisive  and  fiin- 
dAmental  for  the  salvatiou  of  sinners  aud 
the  regeneration  of  the  worid,  or  Jesus  Christ 
was  aweakliug.  Yon  must  make  yonr  choice. 
The  divinity  of  Christ,  as  confessed  by  Peter, 
is  a  dogma ;  for  that  dogma  Jesus  witnessed ; 
for  that  dogma  Jesus  died.  For  it  was  be- 
cause he  mo^e  himself  the  Son  of  God  that 
the  Jewish  priesthood  hunted  him  down. 
Did  he  give  his  life  for  a  dogma  that  is  di- 
vine and  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  sin- 
nere,  or  did  he  fling  his  life  away  by  a  mis- 
take! Men  must  make  their  choice.  Those 
who  are  not  for  Christ  are  against  him. 

If  yon  do  not  receive  Jesus  ChrisG'as  God 
your  Eedcomor,  yon  can  not  have  him  as  the 
beautiful  example  of  a  perfect  humanity. 
He  claimed  to  be  divine,  and  died  Iu  support 
of  the  claim.  Therefore,  if  he  be  not  the 
tmo  God,  he  mnst  be  a  false  man.  Thns  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scripture  has  ptescieutly 
tendered  it  impossible  for  modem  Secular* 
tsts  to  reject  the  great  dogma  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yet  retaiu  the  life  of  Jesus  as  the  high- 
est pattern  of  human  character.  Both  or 
none :  Christ  can  not  be  so  divided. 

The  word  "therefore,"  destitute  of  any 
moral  character  in  itself,  and  deriving  all  its 
importance  from  the  things  which  it  unites, 
is  like  the  steel  point  set  on  a  strong  founda- 
tion, which  constitntea  the  fulcrum  of  the 
balance.  To  one  extremity  of  the  beam  is 
fixed,  by  n  long  plummet-line,  a 
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benevolent  huniau  life;  Ijiit  that  life  itself 
lies  unseen  in  the  dark  at  the  Ijottom  of  a 
deep  well.a  possibOity  ouly  as  yet,  and  not 
jui  actual  entity.  No  haman  aim  bas  po<iTer 
to  bring  it  np  and  set  it  in  motion — pow- 
er to  bring  it  into  being.  Here  is  a  skill- 
f[tl  engineer,  -who  has  undertaken  the  task. 
What  is  he  doing  t  We  expected  that  he 
would  stand  at  the  well's  moutb,  and  draw 
with  all  Mb  might  hy  the  depending  line,  in 
tlie  hope  of  drawing  up  that  preeions  Chari- 
ty from  the  deep.  Bnt  no ;  he  is  hosy  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  beum.  He  is  mak- 
ing fast  to  it  some  immense  weight.  Who 
is  he,  and  what  is  tbe  burden  that  be  is  zeal- 
ously tying  to  the  beam;  and  what  does  lie 
expect  to  get  by  bis  pains !  The  operator, 
diminutive  in  bodily  presence  but  mighty 
in  spirit,  is  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  the 
weight  that  he  is  making  fast  to  tlie  1>eaiii 
is  q^thing  less  than  fjte  merelea  of  God  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  Christ — all  tbe  love  of  Ood ; 
nuy,  God  himself  ivho  is  love.  He  has  fas- 
tened it  now,  and  he  stands  back — does  not 
pnt  a  band  to  the  work  in  its  second  stage. 
What  follows  I  They  come  1  tbey  come  !  the 
deeds  of  Charity  —  they  aseend  like  elonds 
to  tbe  sky,  at  once  an  incense  rising  up  to 
heaven,  and  a  mighty  stream  of  beneficence 
rolling  along  its  channel  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  aud  converting  the  desert  into  a 
garden. 

Ask  those  great  lovers  who  have  done  and 
suffered  most  for  men— who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  dungeons  in  order  to  soothe 
tbe  spirits  and  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
wretched  inmates — who  have  braved  pesti- 
lential climates  to  christianize  and  civilize 
the  long-degraded  negro ;  ask  the  whole  band 
of  flesb-and-blood  angels  who,  by  sacrificing 
themselves,  liavo  sought  to  heal  the  sores  of 
liumanity,  what  motive  urged  them  on  and 
lield  tliem  up,  they  will  answer  with  a  voice 
like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  The  low  of 
ChrUt  constraitteSi:  vs.  Those  who  have  done 
most  of  the  charity  that  has  told  on  tlie  ills 
of  life  do  not  think,  and  do  not  say,  that  tbis 
fruit  grows  as  well  on  all  doctrines,  or  no  doc- 
trines, as  on  tbe  truth  of  the  Gospel.  They 
tell  us  tbat  the  force,  which  sent  tbem  into 
the  field  and  kept  them  there  was  the  mer- 
cy of  God  in  Christ,  pardonine  their  Bin,  and 
sealing  them  as  children.  They  are  bought 
with  a  price,  and  therefore  they  glorify  God 

In  the  scheme  of  doctrine  set  forth  in 
first  half  of  the  epistle,  we  behold  the  ret 
voir  where  the  power  is  stored ;  and  in 
opening  verses  of  the  second  section  tbe 
gineer  opens  the  sluice,  so  that  tbe  whole 
force  of  tbe  treasured  waters  may  flow 
on  human  life,  and  impel  it  onward  in  active 
benevolence.  Let  the  memory  of  God's  good- 
ness, in  the  unspeakable  gift,  bear  down  upon 
our  hearts,  as  the  volume  of  a  river  bears 
down  upon  a  mill-wheel,  until  its  acci 


biting  wei_ 

i-tbly  mind,  and  the  interlacing  entangle- 
Bnts  of  a  pleasure-seeking  society,  so  send- 
g  the  life  spinning  round  in  f„n  endless  cir- 
cle of  work  to  abate  the  sins  and'  sorrows  of 
the  world. 

le  mercies  of  God  being  the  power  that 
sends  out  the  product,  tlie  product  so  sent 
ists  of  two  distinct  yet  vitally  connected 
parts,  as  soul  and  body  in  the  natural  life. 
These  are:  Devotion  in  Spirit  to  God  our 
Saviour,  and  substantial  Kindness  to  Jlan 
our  brother. 

The  constituents  of  a  true  devotion  are  a 
"living  sacrifice"  and  "a  reasonable  serv- 
ice." Whatever  is  rendered  in  sacrifice  to 
God  is  rendered  whole.  The  phraseology  is 
in  a  high  degree  typical,  but  hy  reference  to 
the  Old  Testament  institutions  it  is  easily 
understood.  .  The  distinguishing  features  of 
the  New  Testament  sacrifice  are,  that  it  is 
the  offerer's  own  body,  not  the  body  of  a 
substitute ;  and  that  it  is  presented  not  dead, 
bnt  living.  It  is  not  a  carcass  laid  on  the 
altar  to  be  burned;  it  is  a  life  devoted  to 
God.  Love  is  the  £re  that  consumes  the 
sacrifice,  and  in  tbis  case,  too,  tbe  fire  came 
down  from  heaven.  The  body  is  specially 
demanded  as  an  offering;  the  body  is  for 
the  Lord.  It  bears  tbe  mark  of  his  hand. 
We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not :  give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs.  Tour  body  is 
another  Bible ;  read  it  with  reverence.  Its 
precepts,  like  those  of  tbe  Decalogue,  are 
written  by  the  finger  of  God.  Show  me, 
not  a  penny.but  aman — for  this  is  tbe  only 
coin  which  the  great  King  will  accept  as 
tribute;  whose  image  and  superscription 
hatb  bet  God's.  Render  therefore  unto 
Ciod  tbe  thiug  that  is  God's. 

As  the  sacrifice  ielivingtbeservice  is  rea- 
sonable— ^rational.  It  is  not  the  arbitrary 
though  loving  command  addressed  by  a  fti- 
tlier  to  his  infant  son — bum  the  fat  upon  the 
altar — tbat  he  may  bo  trained  to  habits  of  un- 
qnestioning  obedience;  it  is  rather  tbe  work 
prescribed  hy  tbe  father  to  an  adult  son — a 
work  which  the  son  nnderstands,  aud  a  pur- 
pose in  which  he  intelligently  acquiesces. 
Tlie  hnmingof  incense,  practiicediu  the  Ro- 
mish community  for  ages,  and  uow  resumed 
by  those  wbo  should  Save  known  better,  is 
not  a  reasonable  service.  It  is  a  going  back 
from  tbe  attainments  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
beggarly  elements  of  a  past  dispensation. 

Tlie  second  constituent  of  Christian  duty 
is  reciprocal  justice  and  kindness  between 
man  aud  man,  like  the  harmony  and  helpful- 
ness which  the  Creator  has  established  be- 
tween the  several  members  of  a  living  body. 
Mark  how  tbe  band  comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  eye  in  its  weakness ;  and  bow  tbe  eye 
with  its  sight,  and  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, keeps  watch  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  low- 
ly, blind,  but  laborious  and  useful  foot.    The 
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mutual  helpfulness  of  these  members  is  ab- 
solutely perfect.  Sucii  Bboulil  be  the  chari- 
ty betwean  brother  and  brother  of  God's 
family  on  earth;  such  it  shall  be  when  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  are  assembled  in  the 
many  mansions  of  tlie  heavenly  home.  In 
the  remainiug  portion  of  the  epistle,  Paul 
labors  with  all  his  might  ffl  stimulate  prac- 
tical charity,  in  one  place  tedncing  the  whole 
law  to  one  precept,  to  one  ■word — Love.  Af- 
ter devoting  so  much  atteution  to  the  roots, 
he  win  not  neglect  to  gather  the  fruit.  Af- 
ter 80  much  care  in  obtaining  the  power,  he 
looks  sharply  to  the  product,  lest  it  should 
turn  ont  that  he  had  labored  in  vain. 

We  must  look  well  to  onr  helm  as  we  traT- 
erse  this  ocean  of  life,  where  we  can  feel  no 
bottom  and  see  no  shore— we  must  handle 
well  our  helm,  lest  we  miss  our  harbor-home. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  counsel  given  for  the 
gnidanco  of  life  to  those  who  count  that  aO 
religion  and  all  duty  lie  in  subjective  care 
and  diligence,  while  they  ignore,  aa  unat- 
tainable or  useless,  all  objective  revealed 
truth,  But  careful  management  of  the 
helm,  though  necessary,  is  not  enough  on 
our  voyage.  By  it  alone  we  can  not  bring 
our  ship  safe  to  land.  We  must  look  to  the 
lights  in  heaven.  The  seamau  does  not  look 
to  the  stars  instead  of  handling  his  helm. 
This  would  be  as  great  folly  ae  to  handle 
his  helm  vigorously  and  never  look  to  the 
stars.  Not  this  ooe  or  that  one,  to  tbe  neg- 
lect of  the  other.  Both ;  and  each  in  its  own 
place:  the  stars,  to  show  ns  the  path  in  which 
we  ought  to  go;  and  the  helm,  to  keep  ns 
in  the  path  which  the  stars  have  shown  to 
be  right.  Not  turn  to  the  contemplation  of 
dogma,  instead  of  laboring  in  the  works  of 
charity;  but  looking  to  the  truth  as  the 
light  which  shows  ns  the  way  of  life,  and 
walking  in  that  way  with  all  diligence. 

It  is  interestiug  to  notice  how  the  spiritual 
instincts  of  the  Lord's  Immediate  followers 
led  them  iu  the  right  way,  at  a  time  when 
their  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  very  defective.  On  one  occasion  the 
Master  taught  tbe  twelve  a  lesson  on  this 
subject— charity — ^which  seemed  to  them 
very  hard.  The  point  iu  hand  was  tbe  for- 
giving of  injuries,  and  how  far  it  conld  or 
should  be  carried.  "Master,"  they  inquired, 
how  often  shall  a  man  sin  against  me  and  I 
foi^ve  him?  Seven  times!"  That,  they 
thought,  was  as  great  a  stretch  of  loviug 
forbearance  with  a  neighbor  as  conld  rea- 
sonably be  required  of  any  man.  But  what 
is  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  this  case  t-  "  I 
say  not  nnto  thee  till  seven  times,  but  nntil 
seventy  times  seven."  That  is,  he  refused 
to  set  any  limit  to  the  charity  of  his  disci- 
ples. Charity  in  his  Church  must  be  like 
the  atmosphere  wrapped  round  the  world — 
no  mountain  top  can  pierce  through  it  to 
touch  another  element  beyond.  Charity 
shall  surronnd  life  so  high  and  so  deep  that 


all  life  shall  float  in  it  always,  as  the  globe 
of  earth  in  the  circumfluent  air.  The  poor 
nion  were  taken  aback  by  this  great  demand. 
It  cut  their  breath.  Tliey  had  been  educated 
in  a  narrow  school,  and  could  not  at  first 
take  in  the  conception  of  a  love  that  slionld 
know  no  other  limit  than  the  life  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  lover.  But  on  recovering  from 
their  first  surprise,  and  becoming  aware  of 
their  own  shortcoming,  a  true  instinct  di- 
rected them  to  the  source  of  sopply.  Then 
the  disciples  said  unto  the  Lord, "  Increase 
our/oi(A,"  Faithl  Oh, ye  simple  GalUeans, 
it  is  not  in  faith  that  ye  come  short ;  it  is  in 
charity !  How  foolish,  at  such  a  moment, 
to  give  chase  to  the  ignis-fatuus  of  dogma, 
wheu  it  is  life  that  you  need— more  of  love 
in  your  lifel  If  onr  secular  philosophers 
had  been  there,  such  would  have  been  their 
patrohizing  reproof  of  those  simple,  unlet- 
tered fishermen.  But  the  lishermen,  taught 
of  the  Spirit,  possessed  a  sounder  philosophy 
as  well  as  a  truer  religton  than  their  modem 
reprovers,  I  could  imagine  that  Peter,  in 
such  circumstances,  would  have  stood  up  as 
spokesman  for  the  whole  college,  and  made 
short  work  with  the  logic  of  the  Secularists. 
Although  blind,  like  old  Jacob,  to  objects 
outside,  like  him,  Peter  was  endowed  with 
av  iuner  light.  When  Joseph  brought  his 
two  sons  to  the  patriarch  for  his  blessing,  he 
led  them  forward  so  tiiat  the  elder  should 
stand  opposite  the  right  hand  of  his  grand- 
father, and  the  younger  opposite  the  left. 
But  Jacob  crossed  his  hands  in  bestowing 
the  blessing,  so  as  to  lay  the  iight  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  younger  child.  When  Jo- 
seph interfered  to  correct  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  mistake.  Lis  father  persisted  in  his 
own  plan,  saying,  "I  know  it,  my  son;  I 
know  it."  He  guided  his  hands  wittingly. 
So  wonld  the  simple  but  courageous  fisher- 
man answer  the  philosophic  Joseph  of  our 
day — "  I  know  it,  my  sou ;  I  know  it."  He 
guided  his  lips  wittingly  when,  in  laek  of 
charity,  he  prayed  for  fhith ;  for  faith  is  the 
only  efBeient  of  charity.  He  wonld  fain 
yield  himself  a  living  sacrifice  for  Iwhoof  of 
his  feHows ;  but  if  he  is  ever  Impelled  for- 
ward in  this  arduous  course,  he  will  be  im- 
pelled, as  Paul  teaches,  by  the  mercies  of 
God.  The  instincts  of  the  new  creature  iu 
Peter  taught  him  that,  if  he  should  ever  do 
more  in  forgiving  love  for  liis  neighbors,  he 
must  get  more  through  faith  from  his  Lord. 
A  miller,  white  he  watches  the  operations 
of  his  mill,  observes  that  the  machinery  is 
moving  slower  and  slower,  and  that  at  last 
it  stands  altogether  still.  On  searching  for 
the  cause,  he  discovers  that  some  small  liard 
pebbles  have  insinuated  themselves  between 
the  millstones,  first  impeding  the  celerity  of 
their  motion,  and  then  stopping  it  altogeth- 
er. What  will  the  miUer  do  I  Put  in  his 
band,  and  try  to  remove  the  obstruction? 
;  he  is  not  snch  a  fool.    He  goes  quietly 
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to  a  coruer  of  the  mill,  aud  toucliea  a  sim- 
plo  wooden  lever  that  protrudes  at  that  spot 
through  the  wall.  What  is  the  miller  doing 
there?  He  is  letting  on  more  water;  im- 
pelled Itjf  more  weight  of  water,  the  mUl- 
Bt«ne3  easily  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  go 
forward  on  their  eoorse.  The  demand  of 
unlimited  forgiving  was  the  obstacle  tliat 
stuck  on  the  heart  of  those  poor  Galileans, 
aud  brought  its  beating  to  a  stand ;  aud  they 
wisely  applied  for  a  greater  gush  of  the  im- 
pelling power — more  faith.  When  the  cir- 
culation of  the  spiritual  life  was  impeded  by 
that  hard  ingredient,  they  gasped  for  a  wid- 
ening of  the  channel  through  which  the  mer- 
cies of  God  flow  ftom  the  covenant  to  the 
needy.  More  faith  meant  getting  more  of 
forgiving  grace  from  God  to  their  own  souls; 
and  they  knew  that,  when  the  vess^  was 
full,  it  would  flow  over.  The  best  of  the 
argument,  as  well  aa  of  the  seutinicut,  re- 
mains with  the  fishermen. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should 
turn  to  the  other  side,  and  gather  there  a 
very  needful  lesson  for  Christians  ere  we 
close.  We  have  been  showing  that  it  is 
faith  accepting  the  merciee  of  God  that 
produces  a  devout  and  charitable  life ;  bnt 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  have  faith, 
ot  seem  to  have  it,  and  yet  lack  charity  I 

Here  a  very  interesting  question  springs. 
Want  of  f^ith,  it  is  granted  among  evaogel- 
ical  Christians,  is  followed  by  want  of  good- 
ness ;  as  a  blighting  of  the  root  destroys  the 
stem  and  hranches  of  the  tree.  But  does 
the  converse  also  hold  good !  Will  a  lan- 
guid life  weaken  faith,  and  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  Christian  activity  make  shipwreck 
of  the  faith!  As  a  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, we  do  not  touch  this  question;  hut  on 
its  practical  side  a  useful  warning  may  be 
given.  Of  all  trees  it  may  be  said,  destroy 
the  root,  and  the  stem  will  withei' ;  but  yon 
cou  not  predicate  of  all  trees  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  stem  in  turn  destroys  the 
root.  Many  traes,  when  cut  down  to  the 
gtouud,  retain  life  and  grow  great  again. 
But  some  species — pines,  for  example — die 
outright  when  the  main  stem  is  severed. 
Here  lies  a  sharj)  reproof  for  all  who  hear 
Christ's  name.  True  it  is  that  your  faith 
in  Christ  is  tlie  root  which  sustains  the  tree 
of  your  active  life,  and  insures  its  fruitful- 
ness ;  hut  true  it  is,  also,  that,  like  the  pines, 
if  from  a.ny  cause  the  life  cease  to  act,  the 
faith,  or  what  seemed  faith,  will  rot  away 
under  ground.  It  was  In  this  manner  that 
Hymenieus  and  Alexander  fell  away.  They 
first  lost  the  good  conscience;  then  and 
therefore  they  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 
They  gave  way  in  the  sphere  of  duty,  and 
then  dogma  melted  away  from  their  hearts 
(1  Tim.  i.,  19).  The  stem  of  the  tree  was  cut 
off  or  withered,  and  the  root  rotted  in  tlie 
ground. 


j  TIius,  as  the  roots  nourish  the  tree,  aud 
the  growth  of  the  tree  in  turn  keeps  the 
roots  living,  so  is  it  with  the  trees  of  right- 
eousness, the  planting  of  the  Lord  that  he 
may  he  glorifiedl  While  fiiith,  by  draw- 
ing from  the  fullness  of  Christ,  makes  a 
fruitful  life;  reciprocally,  the  exercise  of 
all  the  charities  mightily  increases  even  the 
fajth  ftom  which  they  sprang. 

While,  on  one  side,  the  necessity  of  tlie 
day  is  to  Maintain  the  faith  as  the  fountain 
and  root  of  practical  goodness  in  the  life ; 
on  the  other  side,  especially  for  all  within 
the  Church,  the  necessity  of  the  day  is  to 
lead  and  exhibit  a  life  corresponding  to  ^e 
Ciith  it  grows  upon.  Here  it  is  safe  to  join 
fall  cry  with  the  Secolarists— -more  charity 
— Bharity  in  its  largest  sense,  a  self-sacrifi- 
cing, brother-saving  love,  that  counts  noth- 
ing alien  which  belongs  to  man,  and  spares 
nothing  to  make  the  world  purer  and  hap- 
pier. A  pure,  holy,  loving,  active,  effective 
life — this  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and 
the  third  requisite  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world.  It  is  qnite  true  that  those  who 
bear  Christ's  name  &il  to  walk  in  his  steps; 
and  to  this  defect  it  is  owing  that  so  little 
of  the  desert  baa  yet  been  converted  into  a 
garden.  It  is  life — it  is  love — it  is  living 
sacrifices  that  are  wanted;  this  is  the  cure 
for  the  sores  of  humanity;  but  how  shall 
we  get  that  life  of  mighty  doing  and  suf- 
fering charity,  which  we  confess  is  lacking, 
and  which,  if  we  had  it,  would  flow  like  a 
stream  over  the  world  and  heal  its  barren- 
ness !  How  and  where  shall  we  obtain  this 
heaven-bom  charity  I 

Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  the  door, 
and  seek  it  there.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find. 
Copy,  literally,  the  simple  request  of  the 
amazed  disciples.  Say  unto  the  Lord,  In- 
crease OUT  faith. 

That  means  that  your  very  soul  should 
open  to  Christ,  and  accept  him  as  all  your 
salvation.  It  is  not  to  have  a  faith  printed 
in  your  creed-book  about  one  Jesus;  it  is  to 
clasp  him  to  yont  heart  as  your  Bodeemer, 
your  Friend,  your  Portion.  It  is  to  taste 
and  see  that  he  is  good,  and  to  bear  about 
witJi  you  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This 
will  be  a  force  sufQeient  to  impel  all  your 
life  forward,  so  as  to  please  God  and  bene- 
fit your  brother.  "  I  beseech  yon,  therefore, 
brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice." 

IlltJniately  we  must  look  to  the  sovereign 
Lord  God  for  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  great- 
er than  that  of  the  Pentecost,  to  produce  a 
revival  that  will  usher  in  the  glory  of  the 
latter  day;  but  mediately  and  instmmental- 
ly  that  revival  will  come  through  the  nier- 
ct'es  of  God,  manifested  to  the  world  in  the 
incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  eternal  Son, 
accepted,  realized,  and  felt, in  new  and  great- 
ly i  ncreased  intensity,  by  tie  members  of  the 
Cliristian  Church. 
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He  who  would,  drive  a  boat  forward  by 
rowing  must  use  both  oars;  if  he  employ 
,  only  one,  his  little  bark  will  go  round  and 
ronnd,  will  be  a  prey  to  every  vagrant  cur- 
rent, imtil  it  is  dashed  on  the  locks  or  car- 
ried out  to  sea.  Aud  it  is  just  so  with  re- 
gard to  human  aud  divine  ageacy  in  the 
matter  of  salvation.  "For  my  part," says 
the  hyjier-Calvinist,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
man's  wQl  or  efforts  have  any  thiug  to  do 
with  Lis  salvation.  From  f  rst  to  lost  it  is 
God's  fixed  decree."  But  what  does  God 
sayl  "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  "Exactly  so,"  ex- 
'  claims  the  Arminian,  "  that  is  my  doctrine. 
All  depends  upon  onr  faithfulness,  vigilance, 
self-denying  exertions."  But  what  dues  the 
Bible  declare  I  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in 
you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good 
jileasuie."  I:^  then,  there  be  a  will  to  live 
for  heaven,  it  has  been  wrought  in  ns  by 
God's  sovereign  grace.  And  if  this  volition 
perish  not,  if  it  acquires  "  the  name  of  ac- 
tion," it  is  wholly  through  the  efficacy  of 
prevenicut,  sovereign  grace  and  mercy.  If 
we  reject  the  doctiine  of  human  agency,  wo 
sink  into  all  the  indolence  and  impiety  of 
the  Antinomian.  If  we  discard  the  great 
truth  of  God's  free,  sovereign,  indispensable 
grace,  we  will  gradually  find  all  our  pray- 
ing and  toiling  only  so  much  hopeless  drudg- 
ery, and  will  he  tempted  to  give  np  in  de- 

I  do  not  design,  however,  to  enter  into 
this  question,  nor  to  show  that  the  life  of 
f^th  rcqnires  of  us  the  compound  attitude 
of  one  who  works  as  if  all  depended  on  him- 
self; and  who  prays,  lives  hourly,  as  if  every 
thing — will,  power,  victory,  salvation— must 
be  the  donation  of  God's  fteo  mercy,  the  oper- 
ation of  that  adorable  Spirit  withont  whose 
immediate  influences  the  holiest  man  wonid 
certainly  he  lost.  My  wish  is  to  submit 
some  serious  reflections  upon  the  most  im- 
portant subject  that  can  engage  our  minds, 
some  thoughts  which  deeply  concern  onr 
peace,  holiness,  preparation  for  death  and 
eternity. 

Religion  <from  re,  Ugo)  means  the  re-at- 
tnchmant  to  God  of  the  soul  which  had  es- 
tranged itself  from  him.  By  the  very  force 
of  tlie  term  we  are  reminded  of  our  dismal 
apostasy,  and  of  that  amazing  anomaly  in 
the  divine  jurisprudence  by  which  guOt  is 
pardoned,  the  pinings  of  despoiled  humani- 
ty for  reconciliation  with  "the  Father"  .arc 


satisfied,  and  our  entire  nature — senses,  in- 
tellect, conscience,  passions — is  re-adjusted. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is,Personal  Relig- 
ion: its  Aids  and  Hindcrances;  nor  was  there 
ever  a  period  when  this  topic  claimed  more 
serious  aud  prayerful  contemplation;  for 
while  in  theory  all  admit  that  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  holiness,  yet  in  reality  spe- 
eioas  counterfeits  and  nostrums  are  on  ev- 
ery side  corrupting  and  superseding  tie  doc- 
trines of  the  Cross. 

There  is,  for  example,  an  artificial  ortho- 
doxy, a  dry  light  in  the  mind,  which  sheds 
no  influence  ou  the  life.  Merle  d'Aubign£ 
tells  us  that,  after  hearing  Ealdane  reason, 
upon  human  depravity,  he  said  to  him,  "Now 
I  see  that  doctrine  in  the  Bihie."  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  Scottish  divine,  "bnt  do  you  see  it 
in  your  heart  t"  It  was  this  artless  yet  pro- 
found question  which  led  to  the  conversion 
of  the  great  historian ;  and  this  is  now  the 
inquiry  to  be  pressed  as  to  all  evangelical 
truth.  Do  we  see  it,  feel  it,  in  our  hearts  f 
"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
It  is  oue  thing  to  admit  this  imperial  self- 
assertion  of  our  Lord,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  realize  it;  but  nothing  Is  saving 
faith  which  stops  short  of  a  full,  controlling 
reception  of  it — a  reception  that  thrones 
Jesus  personalty  over  the  mind,  the  heart, 
the  life.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  it  is  severe  and  snblime. 
There  is,  however,  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  for  this  personal  following  Christ  and 
adhoring  to  him  multitudes  adopt  a  loyal- 
ty to  creeds,  confessions,  systems,  feitb  in 
which  is  important,  bnt  faith,  in  which  (yea, 
a  general  faitli  in  the  written  Word)  may 
be  fataUy  mistaken  for  faith  in  that  persou- 
al  Savionr  whose  life,  example,  death,  resur- 
rection, are,  objectively  and  subjectively,  the 
grand,  informing,  containing  rule  of  faith  to 
his  disciples."  "Follow  me.'"  When  Jesus 
was  upon  earth,  this  was  the  abridgment  of 
all  his  doctrines,  the  epitome  of  all  his  ser- 
mons, his  whole  body  of  divinity;  and  this 
is  still  his  strict  demand,  refusing  to  obey 
which  we  "  laek  one  thing,"  and  are  fatally 
defective  in  every  thing.  "Follow  me  I" — ■ 
me,  not  a  religion ;  Jesus  came  not  to  teach, 
bnt  to  be  our  religion.  Me ;  not  a  dogma. 
Me;  not  a  doctrine.  Me;  not  linen  decen- 
cies, apocryphal  successions,  mystical,  caba- 
listic virtues.  Me ;  not  a  creed  nor  a  con- 
fession. Me;  not  even  faith  in  the  Bible. 
Me ;  Me !  come  follow  mo ;  that  is  what  the 
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SaTiour  requires  of  all,  and  ho  wlio  neglects 
to  coiuplj  taJtea  np  the  whole  matter  amisa ; 
he  jnisuntlerstaDds  or  neglects  the  \etj  Gos- 
pel by  -which,  he  hopes  to  be  saved. 

Then,  again,  instead  of  personal  consecia- 
tion,  we  detect  all  arouud  as  the  religion  of 
imposing  formalisms,  of  fascinating  ritual- 
isms, of  externalisms  which  maj  he  as  grate- 
ful as  the  exqnisito  etatunry  in  the  Greek 
temples,  bnt  are  just  ns  destitute  of  real 
life ;  which  Inll  the  conscience,  regale  the 
taste  and  fancy,  but  leave  the  heart  un- 
changed. We  are  snrprisod  that,  in  the  midst 
of  the  noontide  illumination  of  the  Gospel, 
men  cim  still  be  bewitched  by  the  super- 
stitions, impostures,  and  pageantry  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  forget  two  things: 
first,  that  iu  our  fallen  condition  imagina- 
tion is  stronger  than  reason.  We  see  this 
in  our  child.  Yon  take  yonr  little  hoy  into 
A  toy-shop  and  purchase  an  ngly  mask.  He 
knows  yoa  are  bis  Eitlier,  and  the  mask  noth- 
ing but  a  piece  of  pMnted  pasteboard ;  yet 
■when  you  pnt  on  the  Lideons  false  face  he 
is  terrified.  How  do  you  explain  this  I  It 
is  a  proof  that  in  the  cliUd  imagination 
stronger  than  reason.  Nor  is  it  otherwise 
with  children  of  a  lai^r  growtli.  A.  lady 
weeps  over  "Tlie  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  or 
some  other  sentimental  novel.  Does  she 
believe  it  to  be  trne !  Does  she  not  know 
tbat  it  ia  a  pnre  fiction  T  A  man  of  sense 
enters  the  theatre.  The  play  ia  Samlet. 
Does  he  really  suppose  that  be  is  in  Den- 
mark T  Is  he  not  certain  that  the  actor  iu 
sables,  with  such  a  rueful  countenance,  is 
not  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  but  Mr.  Jones, 
whom  he  met  the  night  before  in  a  drink- 
ing saloon!  And  the  lady,  with  her  di- 
sheveled hair  and  picturesque  miseries;  does 
be  think  that  she  is  really  the  love-lorn 
Ophelia?  Does  he  not  know  that  she  i: 
only  Jones's  wife  1  Yet  he  sits  there  bathed 
in  tears.  And  what  is  the  solution  of  all 
this?  Wo  have  already  g^ven  it.  In  the 
lady  and  iu  the  man,  as  in  the  little  hoy, 
imagination  is  stronger  than  reason.  And 
now  apply  this  important  moral  principle 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  vrill  under- 
stand why  the  mummeries  of  Rome  exert 
such  a  magical  spell  over  people  in  their 
senses.  The  secret  ia  an  open  seeret.  It  is 
that  spectacles,  rites,  festivals,  processions, 
robes,  censers,  relics,  choristers,  priests,  and 
altars,  all  appeal  directly  to  the  imagina- 

And  we  overlook  another  fact.  We  for- 
get that  these  ceremonies  are  the  moat  sub- 
tile form  of  self-righteousness.  They 
pleasing  to  the  uurenewed  heart,  because 
they  are  performed  to  merit  God's  favor, 
and  they  thus  offer  the  most  grateful  '" 
cenae  to  the  self-complacency  of  our  ui 
generate  nature.  Nor  is  it  only  in  Popery 
— the  masterpiece  of  human  craft — that  re- 
ligion thus  crystallizes  iutosediiclive  forms. 


that  inateriolatries  are  a  couuterfeit  for  pi. 
ety.  The  hitter  hostUity  of  the  Pharisees 
Inflamed  against  Jesus,  because  they 
perceived  that  he  was  abrogating  the  gor- 
geous machinery  of  the  Temple  by  ■which 
their  spiritual  pride  was  intensely  flattered, 
requiring  pnrity  of  heart  and  life. 
And  still,  at  this  day,  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
obedience,  the  self-remmciation,  the  lioli- 
of  the  Gospel,  stir  up  the  enmity  of 
multitudes,  because  they  assail  the  tradi- 
of  their  fathera,  and  abolish  tboae  old 
hereditary  sanctities  which,  under  the  in- 
sidious garb  of  relijpon,  flatter  their  pride, 
quiet  their  consciences,  and  are   clung  to 

saci^ed  heir-looms,  transmitted  thTough  a 
ng  lice  of  honored  ancestors. 

I  mention  ouly  one  other  substitute  for 
personal  piety.  Tliis  we  may  designate  as 
a  sort  of  corporate  religion,  a  devotedness 
chttrch  by  which  we  become  not 
Christians,  but  churchmen;  and  the  impo- 
sitions which  men  and  women  practice  upon 
themselves  under  this  delusion  are  almost 
incredible.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  body 
of  soldiers  regard  themselves  as  enlisted  iu 
such  a  high  and  holy  enterprise  as  those 
who  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  Cru- 
saders; Jet  noi'cr  *vas  there  an  army  more 
depraved  and  dissolute.  And  a  self-decep- 
tion every  whit  as  infatuated  is  witnessed 
now  in  thousands  who  are  the  bigoted  ad- 
vocates of  some  ecclesiastical  ot^anization, 
who  contribute  their  wealth  and  would  pour 
out  their  blood  for  some  church,  the  tenets 
of  which  they  neither  understand  nor  be- 
lieve, and  the  morality  of  which  they  treat 
with  undisguised  contempt. 

Unijuestiouably,  the  very  mission  of  the 
Gospel,  all  its  aims  and  appointments,  sup- 
pose and  require  the  existence  of  churches ; 
nor  do  the  Scriptures  recognize  aa  a  Chris- 
tian any  one  who  refuses  to  identify  himself 
publicly  with  that  empire  which  Jesna  has 
set  up  on  the  earth.  But  few  heresies  have 
been  so  degrading  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  as 
that  which  exalts  faith  in  sacramentalism, 
in  a  priesthood,  iu  church,  above  aanotity 
of  heart  and  life.  Surely,  if  union  with  any 
peculiar  society  were  essential  to  salvation, 
Jesus  would  have  clearly  defined  that  soci- 
ety. But  neither  in  the  judicature  of  his 
kingdom  published  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  nor  iu  bis  programme  of  the  last 
judgment,  does  be  utter  a  single  word  about 
church.  Hor  can  this  surprise  us;  for  visi- 
ble churches  are  only  aids,  their  ordinances 
and  ministries  are  valuable  only  as  they 
promote  personal  holiness.  Ko  error  of 
the  Church  of  Eome  is  more  fatal  than  that 
which  teaches  that  a  church  can  do  some- 
thing mechanically  to  save  us.  And  all 
churches  practice  the  same  imposture  which 
get  rid  of  religion  by  something  that  seems 
to  be  religious;  which  overlook  the  great 
truth  that   every  man   must   be   his   own 
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priest ;  whicli,  iustead  of  Beekiog  to  awaken 
and  nourish  tlie  spirit  of  faitli,  penitence, 
sanctity,  by  their  prayers,  liymns,  lessons, 
sermons,  services,  invest  these  perforniaucea 
with  a  enpetstitious  virtue;  and  thna  satis- 
fy tlie  conaoiencB  with  somethiug  short  of 
holiness,  and  fis  the  heart  on  some  sancti- 
monious machinery  instead  of  Christ. 

I  have  thus  indicated  some  of  the  dangers 
which,  at  this  day,  urgently  admonish  us 
to  insist  upon  the  great  duty  of  cultivating 
true,  personal  piety.  What,  however,  do  we 
mean  by  personal  piety)  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  eternal  moment.  I  therefore  give 
the  answer,  seeliing  iu  this,  as  in  all  I  utter, 
to  ascertain  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit," 

By  personal  piety  I  mean,  first,  a  princi- 
ple, a  new,  gracious  principle ;  not  a  suuces- 
Bion  of  good  deeds,  hut  a  spiritual  principle 
of  which  such  good  deeds  ai-p  the  fruits  and 
evidenced. 

By  personal  piety  I  mean  an  internal  life ; 
not  outwaid  activities,  but  an  inward  pow- 
er, an  instinct  of  devotion,  of  faith,  prayer, 
self-immolation,  hftbitnal  communion  with 
God,  which  is  incorporated  among  the  very 
elements  of  our  lieing.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  our  age  is  the  energy 
with  which  men  combine  their  efforts  i 

ery  sort  of  enterprise.     In  the  Church 

the  world,  whatever  iieople  wish  to  do  they 
form  a  society  to  do  it  with ;  and,  therefore, 
iu  the  Church  aa  in  the  world,  one  of  onr 
iwrils  is  a  religion  which  is  from  withontf 
not  from  within,  the  mistaking  what  we  do 
for  what  we  are,  and  consequently  the  neg- 
lect of  onr  own  spiritual  health  and  pros- 
perity, while  we  engage  in  tlie  diversified 
systems  of  concerted  movements  which  in- 
cessantly claim  our  attention. 

By  personal  piety  I  meau  a  vitalizing 
principle;  a  principle  the  vitality  of  which 
— like  all  real  liffe— is  attested  by  continual 
growth.  Ifthere  be  spiritual  life,  there  will 
be  a  progressive  eulaigement  of  the  mind 
and  expansion  of  the  soul;  we  will  "grow 
iu  grace,"  and  this  development  will  be 
"oecording  to  tlie  proportion  of  fiiith" — ■ 
the  bannony  and  symmetry  of  the  Gospel. 

In  a  word,  the  personal  piety  defined  by 
the  Scriptures  is  not  any  emotional  impulse ; 
it  is  a  real,  deep,  practical  force,  which,  de- 
riving its  strengtli  from  God,  raises  the  sonl 
above  the  senses  and  passions,  inbreeds  in  it 
temperance,  chastity,  self-control,  cherishes 
iu  it  that  abiding  conscionaucss  of  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  Jesus  which  will  cause  it 
to  be  always  perfecting  its  heavenly  facul- 
ties, having  "  its  frnit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everloating  life." 

Religion!  Personal  piety!  The  very  pnr- 
pose  for  wljich  Christ  "bore  onr  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree"  was  "that  we,  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  nnto  righteousness ;" 
and  if  we  are  Christians,  the  subject  now  in  | 
hfliid  must  bo  profouudly  interesting  fo  ns.  I 


For  if  we  are  Christians,  if  w 
irom  death  unto  life,  then  tJ 
not  merely  a  change,  but  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection, a  transition  not  only  into  the  peace 
and  privileges  of  a  new  forensic  relation  to 
God,  but  into  a  new  character,  the  very  first 
conscious  ingredient  of  which  is  an  instinct- 
ive, irrepressible  longing  and  yearning  after 
peri'ect  holiness.  Yet  how  far  are  we  frem 
tbat  holiness!  Happy  the  man  whose  good 
desires  ripen  into  fruits,  whose  evil  thoughts 
perish  in  the  blossom!  But,  alas!  too  oft«n 
the  reverse  of  tliis  is  our  mournful  experi- 
ence. We — even  we  who  are  the  teachers 
and  examples  for  others— wonld  we  bo  al- 
ways willing  to  let  them  look  into  our 
hearts  T  Woe  nnto  ns,  how  ineffectual  are 
our  clearest  convictions,  onr  most  solemn 
resolutions ;  so  that  at  times  it  really  seems 
aa  if  the  Gospel  can  not  accomplish  in  us 
what  it  promises,  aa  if  remaining  sin  were 
too  much  for  God.  Not  one  of  us  but,  again 
and  agaiu,  with  bitter  weeping,  has  exclaim- 
ed, "We  are  tied  and  bound  by  the  chains 
of  out  own  sins;  bat  do  thou,  0  Lord,  of 
the  pitifulnesa  of  thy  great  mercy,  loose  us;" 
yet  even  our  prayers  have  been  unavailing. 
And  now,  why  is  this  so  T  Iu  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  it  is  generally  said  that  we  are  Alli- 
en, and  the  taint  and  pollution  of  sin  still 
adhere  to  ns.  But  this  is  no  answer;  for 
the  Gospel  is  the  Divine  remedy  for  this 
very  eviL  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  wo 
have  all  been  sadly  disappointed  in  the 
hopes  which  inspired  out  hearts  when  we 
were  first  converted  to  Goil.  Having  tasted 
the  love  of  Jesns,  nyoicing  iu  him  with  a  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  wo  believed 
that  we  wore  forever  delivered  from  tho 
solicitations  of  sin.  Bnt  too  soon  this  joy 
thered  away  from  ns;  too  soon  the  trutJi 
broke  in  bitterly  upon  ns  that  n 
wholly  sanctified ;  too  soon  we  it 
and  hnmhled  by  the  c 
maining  corruptions.  Is  this,  however,  to 
be  forever  the  Christian's  experience  t  Must 
the  pi-odigal,  even  after  his  return,  still  be 
iinuolly  grieving  his  Citherf  Must  God 
be  always  thus  dishonored  by  the  motions 
his  own  children  f  Is  it  necessary 
that  a  clonA  slionid  ever  separate  between 
Jesus  and  the  soul  he  has  redeemed  T  We 
scarcely  adopt  a  system  which  so  mocks 
the  highest  holiest  aspirations  of  the  "new 
creature."  Surely  God  has  not  quickened 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  holi- 
ness which  is  not  to  bo  filled.  The  imter 
that  I  »hall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  icell  of 
mater  $priiigiiig  iip  into  everia«ting  life.  This 
can  not  mean  that  there  is  to  be  in  us  u 
fountain  forever  sending  up  impure  andimi- 
waters.  No,  and  again  no.  Let  ns 
calculating  accurately  how  mnch  a 
Christian  must  sin.  Let  ns  not  be  examin- 
ing carefully  how  mnch  sinning  is  indispen- 
sable to  triio  oi'tliodosy.     Let  us  not  vacate 
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tho.  esceeiliDg  great  and  precious 
of  the  Eible,  aud  limit  the  Holy  Spirit  Ly 
whom  we  are  Banctitied,  and  depreciate  tho 
efficacy  of  tliafc  faith  wliicli  "purifies  tlie 
heart,"  of  that  hope  which  engages  ns  to  be 
"pui«  aa  Christ  is  pare,"  and  thits  deduct 
bom  the  virtue  of  that  atonement,  the  effect 
of  which  should  be  that  we  walk  in  tlie  se- 
curity of  an  imputed,  and  in  the  Joy  of  aa 
imp^ed  righteoasness. 

Nor  will  it  avail  much  for  our  growth  in 
personal  holiness  that  we  specify  the  beset- 
tiug  sin  and  peculiar  hinderances  with  which 
each  Christian  has  to  contend  —  some  of 
which  are  in  the  body,  others  in  the  mind, 
others  in  the  heart,  the  most  formidable  in 
the  imagination.  Nor  will  a  cure  he  made 
by  prescribing  the  usual  antidotes  and  pre- 
cautions— such  as  fasting,  and  prayer,  and 
meditation,  and  reading  the  Word  of  God. 
Me,  pondering  for  years  this  eterually  mo- 
mentous subject,  with  much  prayer,  many 
tears,  and  after  most  mortifying  esperieuces, 
one  great  truth  now  possesses  with  all  the 
certainty  of  perfect  conviction.  It  is  tliat, 
with  the  children  of  God,  the  chief  cause  of 
such  deplorable  deficiency  in  holiness  is  the 
defect  in  onr  conceptions  as  to  the  way  of 
holineea  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  Enlight- 
ened as  to  a  free,  full,  present  forgiveness 
through  faith  in  Jesns,  the  error  of  tJiose 
who  go  to  the  law,  to  their  own  efforts  for 
absolution  from  the  penalty  of  siu,  seems  to 
us  the  strangest  blindness ;  but  we  forget 
that  salvation  from  the  power  and  corrup- 
tion of  sin,  from  sin  itself,  must  bo  in  the 
same  way. 

After  all  the  controversies  waged  and 
waging,  it  appears  to  me  q^uile  iiicontesta^ 
ble  that  iu  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans 
the  apostle  is  describing  the  painful  con- 
flicts and  defeats  of  a  child  of  God,  who  is 
seeking  to  perfect  holiness  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law.  That  was  the  very  "  filing  from 
grace," jVom  Sie  graeU>u»  proiisioM  of  &s  Ooe- 
pel,  which  ho  deplored  iu  the  Galatians. 
l%i»  onln  viouM  Ileam  of  you,  Eecetv^  ye  the 
Spirit  ity  the  works  (ffthe  law,  or  bg  the  htaring 
offaiSit  AreyemfoolUkI  Saving  hegitn  in 
the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  hg  tliefiesht 
And  I  may  appeal  to  every  Cliristian,  and 
ask  whether  this  same  error  and  its  lament- 
able Gouseqneuces  have  not  entered  into  his 
own  experience.  Coming  to  Jesna,  casting 
your  soul  with  all  its  interests  npon  hi 
received  all  you  came  for;  jon  espi 
the  peace  and  blessedness  of  pard< 
such  was  the  gratitude  and  love  glownig  lu 
your  bosom  that, "  being  made  free  from  sin, 
you  became  the  servants  of  righteonsness." 

But  did  this  deadnesa  to  siu  continue? 
Did  the  expalsive  potency  of  this  new  affec- 
tion permanently  dislodge  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  your  nature!  On  the  contrary,  no 
mortification  can  be  more  snbstantial  than 
that  you  have  felt  at  the  revival  of  the  life 


and  power  of  sin  within  you.  And  now,  why 
this!  Why  but  tiat  you  sought  holiness  by 
the  law  and  not  by  faith.  Nothing  could  be 
more  sincere  than  yonr  resolutions,  promises, 
and  efforts;  but  the  hnmbling  sense  of  their 
ntter  insufficiency  caused  yon  in  anguish  to 
exclaim, "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  f  Nor  did  yon  find  relief,  peace, 
itrength,  victory  over  your  corruptions,  un- 
til you  repaired  to  the  fountain  open  for  sin 
and  uncleanness,  until,  looking  to  Jesus, 
casting  yonr  soul  upon  him  for  sanctiflca^ 
tion  just  as  you  did  at  first  for  pardon,  yon 
uttered  that  exulting  shont,  "  I  thank  God 
through  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord." 
""leonegreat  aid,  then,  to  personal  piety, 
>ne  essential  resource  comprehending 
and  giving  efficacy  to  all  others,  is  faith  in 
Jesus — iu  him  who  was  "called  Jesus  be- 
cause he  would  save  his  people  from  their 
"  not  only  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but 
from  sin  itself.  If  we  are  to  "lay  aside  ev- 
ery weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  ns,"  there  is  but  a  single  way,  it  is 
■  looking  nnto  Jesus."  If  we  arc  to  have 
ur  fruit  nnto  holiness,  there  is  but  oui;  way. 
'Abide  in  lue,"  says  Jesus.  "  In  me ;"'  jiot 
u  a  church.  "In  me;"  not  in  yonr  o«u 
works.  Of  course,  the  lifeof  every  tvun  ili<- 
ciple  of  the  Redeemer  will  be  a  life  of  diiHy 
self-deuial.  Every  evangelical  grace  su)!- 
poses  and  requires  daily  self-denial.  N(>i 
only  so.  The  sins  most  fiital  to  Chri8tiall^ 
require  and  supposi'  daily  self-denial ;  for  it 
is  not  through  insincerity,  or  evil  inteotioiiM, 
but  through  indnii'nce,  effeminacy,  excess  iu 
lawful  tilings,  1!i. II  those  who  are  really  coii- 
vertfid  so  often  .il.-houortheholy  name  they 
bear,  and  piciif  themselves  through  with 
many  sorron>.  Yet  for  all  this,  it  is  tiue 
tliat  in  subduing  our  depravities  one  act  of 
fai&  is  woiTh  a  whole  life  of  attempted 
faifhfalnesa.  As  the  smallest  skiff,  if  sonud, 
win  bear  a  passenger  to  a  richly  fumi^ed 
ship,  so  the  feeblest  act  of  faith,  if  it  he  gen- 
uine, will  unite  the  soul  to  Him  in  whom 
dwell  all  the  treasures  of  grace  and  strength, 
who  "of  God  is  made  unto  ns  wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  sauctificatiou  and  le- 
demption." 

In  drawing  these  observations  to  a  close,  I 
would  remark  that,  while  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  discussed,  none  of  us  ai*  fa- 
miliar with  its  gi-eatneaa  and  its  importance. 
No  one  can  glance  at  the  present  state  of  the 
world  without  feeling  that  Jesns  is  taking  to 
himself  his  great  name  and  asserting  his  im- 
perial supremacy.  My  soul  stands  erect  and 
exults  as  I  survey  the  rapidly  extending 
couf[uests  of  that  adorable  Being  who  never 
contemplated  for  his  empire  any  sphere  nar- 
rower than  the  whole  earth;  whom  three 
continents  now  worship;  whose  victories 
are  the  standing  miracle  of  the  universe ; 
wliose  word  has,  for  nearly  nineteen  centu- 
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iiea,l)een  tlie  law  of  laws  to  all  civilized  na- 
( LOD8 ;  who, "  the  holiest  among  the  mighty, 
and  the  mightiest  among  the  holy,  has,  with 
hia  pierced  hand,  lifted  empires  off  their 
hinges,  has  turned  the  stream  of  centnries 
luit  of  its  channel,  and  is  still  governing  the 
iigea;"  who  is  presiding  in  senates,  ruling 
liiljnnalB  of  justice,  controlling  kings  and 
•aliineta,  framing  and  shaping  the  growing 
■stature  of  the  world.  Messing  it  with  good 
;ii)vomments,  with  the  highest  knowledges, 
^vith  the  fairest  humanities,  with  the  nohlest 
I  lowers,  wifJi  the  dearest  amenities  and  chari- 
!ies,with  "whatsoever  thiags  are  just,  what- 
-oever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
;ire  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

But  let  us  not  he  imposed  upon  by  these 
I'Kterual  trinmplis.  The  true  kingdom  of 
Jesus  is  spiritual  and  interior.  It  is  the  em- 
pire of  truth  over  the  mind,  of  holiness  over 
the  heart  and  the  life.  Inward  sanctity, 
pure,  constraining  love  to  God  and  man,  sin- 
cere ohedience— where  Jesus  reigns  these 
are  the  elements  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
without  these  no  outward  homage  can  make 
us  his  real  disciples. 

If  we  are  to  be  nseful  in  winning  souls,  in 
advancing  the  true  interests  of  the  Redeem- 
er, the  secret  is  not  genius  nor  learning ;  it 
is,  as  David  declares,  "a  clean  heart,"  the 
constant  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

If  we  are  to  enjoy  spiritual  happiness,  if 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  to  he  onr  strength, 
the  conscience  mnst  be  purified  from  the 
stain  of  sin,  and  we  must  live  every  day  in 
the  eonscionsness  of  entire  consecration  to 
Jesus.  "The  kingdom  of  God,"the  reign  of 
Christ, "is  righteonsness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  first  holiness,  tlien 
peace  and  blessedness. 

Lastly,  onr  salvation.  "  Witliont  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  Every  hnman 
being  has  at  some  time  felt  that  the  one 
great  mess^o  of  God  to  him  is, "Be  thon 
lioly,  forlam  holy;"  and  again  and  again — 
in  the  most  awful  terms  and  liy  every  diver- 
sity of  emphatic  admonition — Jesus  warns 
IIS  of  the  terrible  disappointment  which  at 
the  judgment  shall  overwhelm  those  who 
forget  that  repentance  is  not  the  utterance 
of  the  lips,  but  the  change  of  the  heart ; 
who,  living  in  self-indulgence  and  sin,  stu- 
pefy their  consciences  by  that  most  unsearch- 
able flattery  of  having  "prophesied  in  liis 
name,  and  in  his  name  done  many  wonder- 
ful works." 

Let  us  enter  into  these  thonglits.  Let  ns 
begin  to  "  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthi- 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holi- 
ness in  the  fear  of  God."  And  let  us  enter 
upon  this  life  now.  To-morrow  may  be  too 
lato.  Beady  or  not  ready,  death  is  steal- 
ing on  with  silent  steps.  The 
may  he  sudden ;  or,  if  yon  pass 


nity  by  a  protracted  sickness,  need  I  tell 
you  what  dealJi  -  bed  conversions  are  re- 
ally worth!  BeUeving  that  one  of  two 
brothers  who  had  long  been  at  enmity  was 
about  to  die,  a  minister  of  Jesus  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween them.  The  sick  man  had  been  the 
more  violent  in  his  feelings,  bnt  now  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposed  interview.  They 
met,  and,  after  prayer  by  the  pastor,  eaiii 
held  the  hand  of  the  other  and  professed  sor- 
row for  the  past.  As  his  brother  was  lea\  - 
ing  the  chamber,  however,  the  patient  call- 
ed him  back,  and  said, "  James,  I  have  mailr 
it  np  because  I  think  I  am  going  to  die;  but 
remember,  if  I  get  well,  it  will  be  j  ust  as  ir 
was  before."  This  scene  was  real,  and  it  il- 
lustrates the  nature  of  professed  changes  of 
heart  in  a  dying  hour.  AH  is  penitence  anil 
tears  in  prospect  of  eternity;  bnt  let  health 
retnm,  and  with  it  comes  the  resurrection 
of  the  man's  passions.  If  he  gets  well,  it  is 
with  his  sins  just  as  it  was  before. 

May  God  in  mercy  save  us  from  this  and 
from  all  delusions  in  a  matter  of  such  infi- 
nite moment.  Let  each  of  us  so  pass  each 
day  as  to  say,  lb  me  to  itce  is  ChHst;  remem- 
bering it  is  only  then  we  can  add,  AnA  to  die 
Ugain. 

Personal  piety,  growing  sanctiftcation  of 
heart  and  life.  Without  this,  all  one  hopes 
are  fjital  self-deceptions.  Talents,  emditiou, 
wealth,  influence,  life— may  we  dedicate  all 
these  to  our  Lord,  and  thus  be  faithful  in 
these  stewardships  which  have  been  confided 
to  us.  Bnt  let  ns  ever  remember  those  words 
so  full  of  solemn  significancy,  "Not  yours, 
but  you ;"  and,  whUe  devoting  our  zeal  and 
energies  to  the  cause  and  glory  of  our  corn- 
Redeemer,  let  us  "  hold  a  good  con- 
ee"  as  well  as  "the  faith,"  let  ns  be 
exercising  that  self-mastery  without 
which,  after  having  preached  to  others,  we 
onrselves  shall  be  castaways,  ever  cultiva- 
ting that  all-pervading  sanctity  which  is 
strength,  victory,  joy  now,  and  the  foretaste 
and  earnest  of  a  blessed  immortality, 

O  Jesus,  vouchsafe   ns  this  inestimable 


Ana  live  mj  life,  O  Chrisl,  to  tbee." 

Now  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  onr  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect 
in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working 
in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his 
sight,  through  Jesns  Christ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 
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In  order  to  discern  the  akls  anil  liiuder- 
auces  of  personal  religion,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  aids  and  Linderances  of  tLe  believer 
in  Ma  personal  relations  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  seema  to  ns  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance that  we  have  aolear  conception  of  the 
three  ehiqf  facts  in  the  process  of  solvation : 
to  wit,  the  impartatioa  of  spiritiial  life  to 
the  soul  in  regeneration,  tho  cleansing  of 
the  heart  fconi  all  moral  impurity  through 
aanctiflcation  of  the  spirit,  and  tlie  maturity 
of  Christian  character. 

Tliere  are  degrees  in  religion.  The  inte- 
rior life,  OS  well  as  the  external  develop- 
ment, is  progressive ;  Christian  experience 
consists  of  successive  stages.  While  God 
commands  sinners  to  repent  that  they  may 
he  pardoned,  and  while  he  calls  upon  back- 
sliders to  retnm  unto  him  that  he  may  heal 
their  baokslidings,  he  reqnircs  of  all  his 
adopted  children  that  they  should  leave  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  go  on 
nnto  perfection.  Each  class  has  its  own  ap- 
propriate work  to  do ;  ajid  there  is  a  heaatif  ul 
gradation,  rising  one  above  the  other,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  attainments  in  grai^. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Word  of  God  points  out  to 
ns  between  Ltfe  and  Fnritg  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Christian  Matuntj/  on  the  other,  the  two 
former  being  the  necessary  conditions  of  i 
healthy  growth  in  grace,  while  the  latter  i: 
its  product.  Let  us  also  notice  the  distinc- 
tion between  tho  impari;ation  of  apiritnal 
life  in  regeneration  and  the  purification  of 
the  heart  in  sanctiHcation. 

1  It  is  self-evident  that  there  < 
purity  of  heart,  much  less  maturity  of  Chris- 
tian character,  unless  spiritual  life  has  be«n 
imparted  to  the  aonl  from  above.  We  are 
by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  spiritual  life  we  must  be 
bom  auew,  mnst  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  dead 
soul  to  grow  into  spiritual  life  as  it  is  for  a 
dead  plant  or  animal  to  be  cultivat«d  into 
natural  life.  Life  is  the  first  and  indispen- 
sable requisite  to  growth.  Unrenewed  hu- 
manity is  spiritually  dead,  and  no  man  can 
Iw  made  a  Christian  by  culture.  Spiritual 
life  is  a  life  &om  the  dead,  a  resurrection 
itom  the  death  of  sin.  "  He  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again,"  can  be  said  of  every  adopted 
child  of  God.     Spiritual  and  otcmal  life  is 


the  free  0t  of  J}ivi«e  Grace,  secured  to  fallen 
man  through  the  snfTering  and  death  (tf  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  his  blood, 
to  declare  bis  righteousness,  that  he  might 
be  just,  and  the  justifler  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus."  "  Not  by  works  of  right- 
isneas  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
__  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  It  was 
' '  not  that  we  loved  Ood,  but  that  he  loved 
s,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  tho  propitiation 
_)r  our  sins."  "God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  ouly-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  shonld  not  pei'- 
i8h,but  have  everlasting  life."  "As  many 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  his  name :  which  were  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Spiritual  life, 
then, is  not  a  purchase  t«  be  made,  or  wages 
to  be  earned,  or  a  suuunit  to  be  climbed,  but 
simply  and  only  a  gift  to  be  received,  and 
nothing  but  failh  can  receive  any  gift  from 
God.  We  are  made  the  children  of  God  by 
faith,  and  by  faith  alone. 

IL  If  a  man  receives  spiritual  life  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  a  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature;  thewholesonl  is  raised 
from  the  death  of  sin,  he  has  passed  from 
death  nnto  life;  but  the  iucoming  of  thi» 
new  spiritual  life  does  not  at  once  destroy 
the  life  of  the  old  man.  The  power  of  sin 
is  broken,  but,  though  sin  does  no  more  rule, 
it  has  not  ceased  to  exist.  The  new  life  is 
impaired  and  impeded  by  remains  of  the 
carnal  mind,  by  inbred  corruptions  against 
which  a  constant  war  must  be  kept  up,  the 
soul  alternately  conquering  and  bemg  con- 
quered. But  the  life  of  the  Christian  neeil 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  a  constant  aueces- 
aion  of  stumblings  and  risings,  an  endless 
soiling  aud  recleaneing  of  the  garments.  Ho 
who  blotted  out  our  trangressious  as  a  thick 
cloud  has  shed  his  precious  blood  to  cleanse 
our  hearts  trom  tho  remains  of  the  carnal 
mind,  from  all  unholy  desires  and  sinful  tem- 
pers, from  the  risinga  of  pride,  anger,  or  last, 
from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  nnd  spirit ;  to 
take  ont  of  the  heart  every  tendency  which 
binders  us  from  loving  God  with  all  our 
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heart,  with  all  onr  soul,  and  -with  all  < 
strength,  and  onr  neighbor  as  ouTselves ; 
completely  deliver  ub  ont  of  the  hand  of  i 
enenaies,  so  that  we  may  serve  him  without 
fear,  lit  holiuesa  and  righteousness  hi 
him,  all  the  days  of  our  hfe,  yea,  to  destroy 
the  body  of  sin,  so  that  we  become  dead  to 
sin,  and  Christ  becomes  our  life,  taking  up 
into  himself  our  whole  persoilality ;  iu  short, 
to  sanctify  us  whoUy,  preserviug  our  whole 
spirit,  and  soul,  and  body  blameless  uuto  '  ' 
coming. 

This  entire  heart  purity  is  not  any  m 
a  product  of  growth  than  the  aew  spiritual 
life  we  receive  in  regeneration.  It  is  thi 
gift  of  God,  received  by  an  act  of  faith,  ii 
answer  to  fervent  prayer.  It  is  not  the  re 
suit  of  spontaneous  spiritual  development, 
hut  the  effect  of  an  application  of  that  blood 
which  cleanses  ftom  all  sin.  It  is  a  special 
work  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
regenerate  heart,  distinct  from  spiritual 
generation  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Chris- 
tian maturity  ou  the  other.  The  soul  can 
no  more  grow  out  of  impurity  info  purity 
than  it  can  grow  out  of  death  into  life. 
That  Power  alone  which  can  speak  to  life 
the  dead,  can  wash  the  scarlet  white  or  make 
the  crimson  spotless  as  wool. 
■'  I  csn  not  wash  my  beart 
But  by  believbig  Thee, 
And  waiting  for  thy  blood  to  iuipnrl 
The  spotless  parity." 
Salvation  from  the  pollution  of  sin,  as  well 
as  from  its  guilt  and  power,  is  <y  (Ae  Lord. 
He  says,  "I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify 
you."  It  is  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  alone 
that  we  can  wash  our  robes  and  make  them 
white.  There  is  nothing  that  can  debar 
from  his  sanctifying  grace  a  child  of  God 
willing  to  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  except 
unbelief.  God's  unalterable  plan  ju  all  his 
dealings  with  the  souls  of  men  is,  "Accord- 
ing to  your  faith  be  it  nnto  you."  The  ex- 
ercise of  saving  faith  presupposes,  of  course, 
a  williugnesB  to  renounce  the  actual  sins,  the 
pardon  of  which  we  seek  iu  penitence,  or  a 
willingness  to  be  saved  from  all  inward  sin, 
for  the  extirpation  of  which  we  pray;  bnt 
as  the  awakened  sinner,  seeking  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  his  sins,  is  saved  the  moment  he  ac- 
cepts Christ  as  his  righteoneuess,  and  neter 
nnUl  that  numeuf,  so  is  the  child  of  God,  seek- 
ing purity  of  heart,  fully  saved  from  sin  the 
moment  he  accepts  Christ  as  his  Sanetifler. 

"Fdth,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  see?, 
And  looks  to  that  alouc, 
tanghs  at  imposelbllitiep, 
And  ciiee,  It  Bhall  be  done  1 
Tho  Ihing  Eurpasses  all  my  thonght, 
Bnt  faithful  Is  my  Lord ; 
Through  unbelief  I  stagger  rot, 
For  Goa  has  spoke  tha  word." 

Purity  is  the  result  of  cleansing  effected  by 
the  gracious  putting  forth  of  Divine  power. 
Deiirerance  from  inward  as  well  as  outward 


sin  is  based  upon  a  preaent  command  and 
ajweseni  promise.  For  gronih  and  ripenivg 
we  needs  must  have  Ume;  bnt  purity  of 
lieart  and  life  is  a  present  need.  "Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy."  "Hear,  O  Israel:  Tie 
Lord  onr  God  is  one  Lord;  and  thon  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart., 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might."  Can  all  the  heart  aud  soul  and 
might  go  out  in  love  to  God  so  long  as  there 
remains  within  our  breasts  an  unholy  desire 
or  a  sinful  temper  to  be  subdued  t  It  is  af- 
ter the  assurance  that  "now  is  the  accepted 
tune,  and  now  is  the  day  of  salvation,"  that 
Paul  exhorts  us  "to  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  flithiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  God."  So  far  from 
teaching  us  to  grow  out  of  our  sins  and  sin- 
fulness, he  says,  "AVw  yield  your  members 
servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness." 
And  the  beloved  disciple  declares,  "  Every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  iu  him  [to  see  the 
Lord]  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure." 
Let  us  grow  by  all  means  into  maturity  of 
character,  but  as  lo  sin,  let  ns  cease  there- 
from to-day.  "For  ye  know  that  he  was 
manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  iu  him 

III.  Let  us  speak  briefly  of  Chrwtian  ma- 
iiiriiff.  After  we  have  received  by  faith  the 
impartation  of  spiritual  life  in  regeneration, 
and  after  we  have  experienced  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  cleanses  nsfrom  all  sin,  af2  impedi- 
ments are  removed  to  our  growth  in  grace, 
ftp  lo  the  meosure  of  the  stature  of  the  fallnem 
of  Christ.  Our  progress  is  constant  and  rap- 
id, and  its  velocity  and  safety  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  As  there  are  steps  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  work  of  regeneration,  and  as 
growth  in  grace  is  necessary  to  preserve  our 
justification,  so  there  are  stages  of  progres- 
sion iu  a  sanctified  state.  The  Scriptures 
speak  «i  perfect  nten  in  contrast  with  babes 
and  children.  This  term  is  generally  ap- 
pUed  to  the  legitimate  result  of  growth, 
wliich  is  ChriaHaa  maturity,  but  it  may  be 
applied  also  to  the  relative  growth  in  the 
different  states  of  the  Christian  life.  There 
are  babes  and  full-grown  men  and  fatheis 
in  a  state  of  sanctification  as  well  as  in  that 
of  justification.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  progress  from  death  to  life,  from  im- 
purity to  purity,  is  conditioned  upon  the  re- 
ception of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  acts  of  faith. 
Those  steps  of  progress  in  the  ChrLstian  life 
ot  spontaneous  developments,  as  growth 
natural  life.  Let  us  also  bear  in  mind 
that  spiritual  growth  is  euth'ely  different 
from  animal  or  vegetable  growth  iu  this ;  a 
plant  or  an  animal  reaches  the  limit  of  its 
expansion  in  due  time  and  grows  no  more; 
but  the  capacity  of  tho  sonl  in  growing 
Christ-like  knows  of  no  limit;  it  is  going 
"~  nd  on,  more  and  more  approximating, 
icvcr  reaching  its  goal.  But  let  us  in 
this  connection  not  fail  to  disfinsuish  bo- 
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tween  purity  of  heart  anil  Christian  matu- 
rity or  Christian  perfection,  Let  u8  never 
imderatand  the  latter  lu  any  other  but  a 
relative  sense.  We  can  not  reach  in  this  life 
a  state  of  being  iu  which  we  shall  be  freed 
from  frailties,  weaknesses,  liahUity  to  err 
both  in  judgment  and  in  practice,  and  from 
the   possibility  of  falling   ""'-    -~       "-' 


as  a  devout  Presbyterian  brother  comments 
in  a  tract  ou  1  John  i., 7,  "it  is  an  invalu- 
able blessing  and  strengtli  to  the  believer 
to  have  a  happy  heart,  free  firom  all  known 
sin — a  heart  now  able  to  accept  the  Eon- 
Koiousness  that  Christ  does  indeed  cleanse 
from  all  sin  and  dwell  in  the  purified  tem- 
ple of  the  heart.  To  this  faith  lii-ougM  us,  in 
this  fidth  ieepB  ns.  A  lapse  of  faith  wonld 
restore  our  old  condition  of  conscious  inward 
evil  and  outward  trespass.  At  this  point 
of  highest  privilege  is  also  the  pinnacle  of 
greatest  danger.  If  we  say  that  wo  have 
an  inherent  holiness,  if  we  say  that  we  have 
no  Bin— otherwise  than  as  the  blood  cleanses 
us — we  deceive  onrselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.  Such  a  delusion  is  a  dental  of 
the  need  of  Christ,  the  assertion  of  a  self- 
wrought  holiness,  and  a  clothiug  ourselves 
in  the  filthy  rags  of  our  own  righteousness, 
ruiuons  to  our  aonls  and  loathsome  to  God. 
But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in 
light,  if  withont  evasion  we  bring  every 
action,  emotion,  and  thought  into  the  all- 
searching  light  of  the  presence  of  God,  and 
the  soul  rejects  what  the  light  reveals  as 
evU,  onr  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and 


with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ — a  fellowship  in 
the  light.  Awalk  in  the  light  always  leads 
to  the  blood,  and  all  that  the  light  shows 
of  evU  in  our  nature  becomes  effectually 

sansed  by  the  blood." 

We  have  tried  to  show  that,  personal  re- 
ligion being  begun,  sustained,  and  matured 
by  faith  iu  Him  who  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  ns,  its  chief  hinderance  must  be 
songhtin  alack  of  fiiith.  tteeiug  that  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God ;  see- 
ing that  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin, 
bat  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth ;  seeing  that  without  Christ  we 
can  do  nothing,  but  by  him  we  can  do  all 
things ;  seeing  that  the  inspired  apostle 
prayed  for  the  Ephesians  that  they  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God ;  seeing 
that  Christ  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abnu- 
dantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think — the 
prccions  promise  to  the  f  ulfllhnent  of  mhich 
the  sainted  man  of  God,  Merle  d'Aubign^, 
so  nnequivocally  testified— may  none  of  ub 
stagger  at  any  promise  of  God  tlu^ough  un- 
belief— may  none  of  us  rest  short  of  expe- 
riencing what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
his  power  to  nsward  who  believe  aecordiBg 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power!  And 
may  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesns,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  ii> 
every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in 
us  tliat  which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
throngh  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for 
ever  and  ever,  Amen. 
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■WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
ENGLAND. 


E  Rev.  JOSHUA  C.  IIABRISON,  Losdok, 


Madame  De  SxABLhaa  remarked  tliat,"if 
you  ask  an  Englishman  at  the  \erv  ead  of 
the  world  '  where  he  la  going,'  lie  w  ill  he 
sure  to  reply, '  Home ' "  His  thoughts,  Lis 
liopea,  whatsoever  his  distance  from  his 
country,  are  turned  always  toward  home. 
The  love  of  Englishmen  for  their  homes  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  et  en  then  notonooa,  aud 
it  is  still  a  conapicuons  feature  in  their  na- 
tional life.  They  spciid  much  of  tbeii  time 
at  home ;  they  seek  their  chief  pleasures  at 
home ;  above  all,  their  principles  and  char- 
acter are  formed,  for  the  most  port,  at  home- 
Now,  a  man's  chamcter  is  for  him  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  What  he  is,  is  of  for  more  im- 
portance than  what  ho  posaesses.  His  out^ 
wardlotisnot,  indeed,  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment ;  but  how  he  will  use  this,  how  lie  will 
enjoy  it,  to  what  aceonut  he  will  turn  it, 
mast  always  depend  on  what  he  is  in  him- 
aelfl  And  as  home  chiefly  determines  this, 
he  cou  not  but  think  of  home  with  peculiar 
tenderness  and  gratitude.  It  ought  to  fnr- 
nish — it  was  intended  by  God  to  fnmish — 
the  best  eouditiona  for  healthy  growth  and 
development. 

Pergonal  influence  must  always  have  a 
greater  share  in  the  formation  of  character 
than  the  explanation  or  enforcement  of  any 
abstract  principles.  The  child  needs  to 
have  every  thiug  presented  in  the  concrete; 
even  the  adalt  is  seldom  quite  sure  that  he 
has  understood  an  abstract  thought  till  it  is 
illnatratedbysomeconcreteesaniple.  Eight, 
truth,  love,  purity,  must  be  seen  in  actual 
life,  if  their  natnre  is  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  especially  if  their  high  and 
holy  beanty  is  to  be  felt.  Home  is  the  place 
where  personal  influence  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. All  that  a  child  sbonld  leani,  all  the 
principles  which  ho  should  embrace  and  ex- 
emplify, he  sees  iu  those  dearest  to  him,  and 
soon  catches  and  realizes  in  himself  what  he 
admires  iu  them.  They  preseut,  or  should 
present,  in  example  what  they  inculcate  by 
precept,  and  the  ehCd,  under  this  double 
power,  takes  his  ultimate  character- 
Then  there  is  a  certain  moral  atmoapha-c, 
io  which  alone  the  life  grows  quite  healthily, 
and  the  character  is  moulded  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Where  love  is  warm  aud  disin- 
terested, where  joy  is  constant  as  the  sun- 
shine, where  self  is  forgotten  in  care  for  oth- 
ers, where  distrust  is  shut  out  by  mutual 


confidence,  where  parity  reigns  supreme, 
there  jou  have  the  conditions  in  which  the 
highest  results  may  be  expected.  And  no- 
where are  these  conditions  to  be  met  with  so 
surely  and  so  folly  aa  in  a  pious  home.  As 
you  watch  the  group  of  little  ones,  you  see 
that  their  various  faenlties  are  pleasantly 
exercised,  because  obedience  is  gained  by 
love,  not  enforced  by  fear;  generosity  is 
practiced,  not  selfishness;  religion  is  joy, 
not  gloom ;  the  mind  is  never  crushed  down 
by  hard,  stem  law,  bnt  brighteued  and 
strengthened  by  kindly  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  hope. 

Hence  these  genial,  formative  inflneucos 
have  been  provided  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Family  life  is  as  old  as  Eden.  Its 
root  is  in  the  very  natnre  of  things-  It  has 
survived  the  fyi,  and  contains  beyond  aught 
else  the  promise  aud  earnest  of  restoration. 
As  you  read  the  sweet  idyls  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, you.  feel  that  their  principal  chnmi 
lies  iu  their  descriptions  of  happy  iamily  life 
— the  loving,  undisputed  authority  of  par- 
ents—  the  ready,  hearty  obedience  of  chil- 
dren— the  entire  household  goverued  by  the 
fear  of  tlie  Ijord. 

On  this  the  individual  was  in  those  dajrs 
almost  wholly  dependent  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  especially  religious  knowl- 
edge. Instrnction  iu  school  or  church  ap- 
parently did  not  exist.  It  devolved  wholly, 
or  at  any  rate  principally,  on  parents.  "These 
words  thou  shalt  teach  diligently  to  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sit- 
test  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  and  when  thon  liest  down,  and 
when  tliou  risest  up."  People  passionatelj 
desired  of^ring  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
perpetuate  not  only  their  name  but  their 
principles,  and  wished  to  see  in  them  the 
reproduction  not  merely  of  their  physical 
features,  but  of  their  mental  charat  tenstics 
That  which  was  the  earliest  ordmation  for 
the  propagation  of  divine  knowledge  must 
be  also  the  hitest,  because  it  is  the  best  and 
the  most  natural. 

Again,  &om  the  family  arose  the  nation. 
The  family  was  the  germ  out  of  which  the 
nation  grew.  The  patriarch  was  the  father 
of  his  household,  then  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
then  the  ruler  of  the  nation-  The  princi- 
ples which  wore  at  the  basis  of /omtly  life 
tluis  naturally  became  the  basis  of  i>alio>i<il 
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life,  witli  only  such  modification  a  and  es- 
panaions  as  altcreil  circamBtances  demand- 
od.  As  the  family  was  the  unit  from  wliich 
tiie  uatioQ  sprang,  so  the  nation,  wlien  it 
liad  reached  its  widest  extent,  was  simply 
a  congeries  of  families,  and  the  ch.itacter  of 
the  nation  depended,  more  than  npon  any 
other  thing,  on  the  character  of  the  lionse- 
holds.  National  life,  then,  no  less  than  in- 
dividual, took  its  form  and  temper  from  the 
discipline  of  home,  and  gaw  to  the  family 
a  position  which  was  at  once  paramonnt  and 
sacred.  The  sameJilng  holds  good  still, 
and  ever  must  do,  |The  character  of  a  peo- 
ple will  always  be  as  the  character  of  their 
homes,  J 

luTlie  New  Testament  tlie  vnitg  of  the 
honsehold,  which  was  the  great  charm  and 
privilege  of  the  Jewish  family,  is  always 
implied ;  the  promise  is  to  parents  and  thotr 
childron ;  both  are  embraced  in  the  covenant. 
Parents  are  to  train  up  their  children  in  the 
nnrture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  chil- 
dren are  to  ol)ey  their  parents  in  all  things. 
A&inaiBtance  with  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
resnlt  of  home  training,  is  mentioned  as  a 
subject  of  waim  congratnlatioii:  "From  a 
child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  are  ahle  to  mate  thee  wise  unto  aal- 
Tation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." The  descent  of  piety  from  parents  to 
children  is  looked  for,  and,  when  seen,  calls 
forth  the  most  grateful  Joy:  "I  thank  God 
for  the  unfeigned  faith  which  dwelt  first  in 
thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  tliy  mother  En- 
nice;  amll  ampersnaded  thatin  thee  also.'- 
And  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles— those 
enchanting  records  of  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity— it  is  most  instructive  to  ob- 
serve to  how  large  an  extent  the  Church 
was  built  np  of  converted  households,  how 
from  time  to  time  families  such  as  those  of 
Lydia  and  the  Philippian  jaUer  were  added 
to  the  Lord,  and  how,  while  a  prominence, 
before  unknown,  was  given  to  the  individ- 
nal,  the  aim  still  was  to  incorporate  fiimilies 
as  widely  as  possible ;  that,  jast  as  a  nation 
is  a  congeries  of  families,  the  Church  might 
be  a  congeries  of  rellgtoaa  families ;  and  the 
training  of  the  family  might  lend  richness 
and  vigor  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  The 
Church,  so  iiir  from  usurping  the  place  of 
the  famOy,  must  ever  be  dependent  on  the 
family  for  its  real  strength,  for  its  beat,  most 
consistent,  most  steadfast,  most  nsefal 
bers,  and  in  proportion  as  piety  rnles  : 
home  will  the  Church  itself  be  fonnd  to 
flourish. 

Dr.  Farrar,  in  his  "  Seekers  after  God,' 
has  remarked  that  "the  ancient  writers, 
even  ancient  poets,  but  rarely  refer,  even 
in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to  their  early 

years whereas  there  is  scarcely  a  single 

modem  poet  who  baa  not  lingered  with 
disguised  feelings  of  happiness  over  the  {_ 

3  of  bis  tliildhooil ;"  and  adds 


that  generally  "  the  explanation  rests  in  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability  childhood  among 
ancients  was  a  disregarded,  and  in  most 
38  a  far  less  happy,  period  than  with  us." 
And  from  the  want  of  all  proper  home  indu- 
ces, the  very  conception  of  morality  was 
fiiint  and  low. 

Wherever  Christianity  is  in  any  consider- 
able degree  impregnated  with  the  old  pagan 
element,  as  in  Romanism,  there  ecclesiastic- 
al observances  override  domestic  exercises  of 
religion ;  and  even  individual  private  wor- 
ship^is  in  many  cases  transferred  ttom  the 
home  to  the  Church,  as  if  the  home  were 
common,  the  Chaich  soured.  Now,  while  it  is 
no  doubt  oftentimes  a  matter  of  convenience 
to  have  a  quiet  edifice  to  retire  to  when  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  small  and  crowded,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  house  can  hardly  be 
called  a  home,  and  it  never  will  bo  felt  to  be 
mct-ed,  unless  it  have  its  holy  of  holies  where 
the  individual  draws  near  alone  to  God,  aud 
its  sanctuary  where  the  family  together  bow 
the  knee  in  worship.  Hence  the  words  of 
the  late  Norman  McLeod,  speaking  general- 
ly, are  tine :  "  Romanism  is  chiefly  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Church,  Protestantism  of  the 
family."  We  may  add,  in  the  degree  in 
which  churches  approximate  to  Rome  they 
lay  stress  on  what  is  ecclesiastical  to  the  de- 
preciation of  what  is  domestic  in  religion ; 
in  the  degree  in  whicli  they  adopt  a  thor- 
oi^h-going  Protestantism,  and  cleave  to  the 
Evangelical  faith,  do  they  value  domestic 
life  and  cultivate  domestic  piety. 

Those  remarkable  men,  who,  in  1620,  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  found  a 
iv  settlement  on  the  shores  of  America., 
re  men  distinguished  for  family  religion 
less  than  for  individual  faith.  They  had 
been  driven  from  the  land  of  their  birth  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  persecution,  and,  tJiongh 
"  Holland  they  found  a  friendly  welcome 
„„d  a  quiet  resting-place,  they  never  felt 
themselves  at  home.  The  English  language, 
the  English  fireside,  the  English  home  life, 
were  all  dear  to  them.  They  conld  not  bo 
happy  without  these ;  they  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  their  children  should  lose 
these,  and  therefore  they  sought  a  country 
where  they  could  practice  their  faith  and 
train  their  households  as  they  believed  God 
had  enjoined.  It  is  not  required  of  mo  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  family  life  of  their 
immediate  descendants,  or  of  those  who  com- 
pose this  great  and  rapidly  growing  nation 
now.  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  home  tradi- 
tions of  those  days  sUll  live  on,  that  family 
religion  still  does  its  part  faithfully  in  up- 
holding the  life  of  the  people  in  freshness 
and  vigor.  But  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  were 
matched  in  faith  and  devotion  by  a  band 
that  remained  at  home  or  returned  after 
years  of  exile.  It  was  mainly  by  men  of 
this  stamp,  whether  within  or  without  the 
Establishment,  that  cvangelicid  religion  was 
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kept  alive  in  Old  Eugland,  and  from,  them 
it  Las  spread,  till  it  liaa  reached  ita  present 
dimensions.  It  would  1)e  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  two  streams  that  flowed  forth  from 
the  same  fouutidu-head,  the  one  in  England, 
the  oilier  in  America ;  but  the  time  at  my 
disposal  will  not  dlow  me  to  foUow  the  En- 
glish current  very  closely,  and  forbids  me 
even  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  Amer- 

Fi>r  many  years  after  the  departure  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  from  Europe,  fliose  who 
lield  to  evangelical  prlnciplea  and  resolved 
to  carry  them  ont  to  the  fnll  had,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  hard 
times  of  it  in  England.  Many  of  them — at 
length  most  of  them — became  Non-conform- 
ists, and  then  had  to  meet  for  public  wor- 
ship chiefly  by  stealth,  or  under  restrictions 
wbicli  kept  tJiem  in  continual  fear.  Prob- 
ably these  very  checks  to  public  worship 
led  tbem  all  the  more  diligently  to  cultivate 
family  religion.  Their  home  services  would 
become  more  elaborate  as  Bervices  in  the 
church  became  more  disturbed  and  uncer- 
tain. At  any  rate,  we  have  now  and  then 
glimpses  of  family  religion  in  those  days 
which  are  exc[uisitely  beautifiil  and  refresh- 
ing, and  which  account  for  the  depth  and 
intelligence  of  the  piety  which  wo  then  so 
often  find.  Chief  among  these  is  the  sketch 
which  Matthew  Henry  has  lovingly  made 
of  the  home  of  his  childhood  at  Worthen- 
hiCTg  and  Broad  Oak,  where  mle  and  order 
werestrictly  maintained,  but  where  joy  and 
freedom  equally  flourished.  His  father,  Phil- 
ip Henry,  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits,  who 
seem  always  to  dwell  on  high,  and  whose 
life  does  more  than  the  strongest  arguments 
to  draw  men  to  Christ.  Morning  and  even- 
ing yon  see  his  children  and  servants  col- 
lected together  for  familj  worship,  but  not 
till  he  and  his  wife  have  knelt  together  in  se- 
cret ;  for  they  wished  to  live  as  heirs  ti^eth- 
cr  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  th^t  their  prayers, 
especially  their  prayers  togeHier,  should  not 
be  hindered.  "Those  do  well,"he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  "that  pray  morning  and 
evening  in  their  families ;  ttiose  do  better 
that  pray  and  read  the  Scriptures;  but 
those  do  best  of  all  that  pray,  and  read,  and 
sing  psalms;  and  Cbristiiins  should  covet 
earnestly  the  best  gifts."  This  rule  he  him- 
self observed.  Beginning  with  a  short  but 
solemn  invocation  of  the  Divine  presence 
and  grace,  he  gave  ont  a  psalm,  which  was 
"  anng  quick,  with  a  good  variety  of  proper 
and  pleasant  tunes ;"  for  he  used  to  say  the 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  should  be 
in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous.  He 
nest  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  taking  the 
Bible  in  order.  "  In  prayer,"  he  would  re- 
mark, "  we  speak  to  God ;  by  the  Word  he 
speaks  to  us;  and  is  there  any  reason  that 
we  should  speak  aJl  T  In  the  tabernacle  the 
priests  were  every  dny  fo  Tsarii  incenne  and 


to  light  the  Jumps;  the  former  figuring  the 
duty  of  prayer,  the  latter  tlie  duty  of  read- 
ing the  Word."  "  What  ho  read  in  his  fam- 
ily he  always  expounded,  and  here  he  had  a 
peculiar  escellence.  His  observations,"  his 
son  tells  us,  "were  many  times  very  pretty 
and  surprising,  and  such  as  we  shall  not  or- 
dinarily meet  with."  After  his  exposition 
he  would  ask  his  chDdren  for  some  aceount 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  would  try  to  im- 
press it  on  their  hearts.  He  encouraged 
them  also  to  write  down  afterward  what 
they  could  remember.  Then  he  knelt  down 
and  offered  prayer,  and  "  took  care  that  his 
family  ahould  address  themselves  to  the 
duty  with  the  ont  ward  expressions  of  rever- 
ence and  composedness.  He  usually  fetch- 
ed hia  matter  and  espresaiona  in  prayer  from 
the  chapter  that  was  read  and  the  psalm 
that  was  sung,  which  waa  often  very  affect- 
ing, and  helped  much  to  stir  up  and  excite 

praying  graces. Immediately  after  the 

prayer  was  ended,  his  children,  together, 

with  bended  knee,  asked  blessing  of  him 

and  their  mother;  that  is,  desired  of  them 

pray  God  to  bless  them;  which  blessing 

s  given  with  great  solemnity  and  affec- 

n ;  and  if  any  of  them  were  absent,  they 

re  remembered.    '  The  Lord  bless  you  and 

your  brother ;'  or, '  yon  and  your  sister  that 

is  absent.'" 

And  lest  any  should  suppose  from  this  de- 
scription that  the  service  must  have  been 
very  protracted,  likely  to  disgust  rather  than 
attraet  the  members  of  the  household,  his 
biographer  adds:  "He  managed  Lis  daily 
fomily  worship  so  as  to  make  it  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  task  to  his  ohUdren  and  servants ; 
for  he  waa  seldom  long,  and  never  tedious  in 
the  services.  The  variety  of  the  duties  made 
it  the  more  pleasaut,so  that  none  who  joined 
with  him  had  ever  reason  to  say.  Behold 
jvbaf  a  weariiiets  i$  it!  Snch  an  excellent 
faculty  he  had  of  rendering  religion  the  most 
and  amiable  employment  in  the  world ; 
9  careful  was  he,  like  Jacob,  to  dnve  m 
(Ae  cAiWj-eit  conld  go.  It  some  good  people 
that  mean  well  would  do  likewise,  it  might 
prevent  many  of  those  prejudices  which 
young  persons  are  apt  to  conceive  against 
religion,  when  the  services  of  it  are  made  a 
toil  and  a  terror  to  them." 

Then  he  endeavored  to  make  the  Loni's 
day  a  day  of  special  joy.  His  common  salu- 
tation to  his  famUy  and  friends  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  was,  "The  Lord  is  risen ;  he 
is  risen  indeed ;"  and  that  was  the  key-note 
to  which  aU  the  employments  of  the  day 
set.  The  voice  of  praise  waa  more  fre- 
quently heard,  subjects  of  an  exhilarating, 
triumphant  character  occupied  the  atten- 
tion, a  tone  of  thankfiiluesa  and  gladness 
was  maintained. 

But  Mr.  Henry  did   not  depend  for  the 
formation  of  his  children's  character  upon 
directly  religions.     He  sought  by 
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md  geutleuesa,  comliiQed  witli  firm- 
ness, to  win  their  respect  and  affection,  aud 
thereby  draw  them  iuto  the  path  which  he 
pursued ;  for  he  was  most  careful  not  to  en- 
join on  them  what  he  did  not  exemplify 
hiraaelf.  He  alhiwed  them  great  freedom 
with  him,  enconraging  thein  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  any  auhject  which  intereat«d  them, 
and  taking  great  pains  to  give  them  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  auawere.  He  was 
very  ansious  to  make  them  prefer  cliaraoter 
to  posseamona  or  rank,  guarded  them  against 
"  minding  high  thiDgs,"but  urged  them  to 
hnnger  and  thirst  after  rigbtfionsness.  He 
encouraged  them  by  some  decided  step  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  as 
by  adopting  a  form  of  covenant,  or  taking 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Thus  by  prayer,  by 
praise,  by  systematic  instruction  in 
Seriptures,  by  free  conversatiou,  by  pei 
al  example  aud  influence,  he  sought  to  make 
family  religion  a  joyous  reality  in  his  he 
hold,  and  iu  this  was  so  successful  that  all 
his  children  became  exemplary  for  their 
piety. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  parent! 
have  the  knowledge  or  skill  to  train,  their 
flimily  as  Philip  Henry  did  his,  nor  do  I 
mean  that  it  is  desirable  that  alt  should 
adopt  his  exaet  method ;  bnt  I  do  maintain 
that  all  ought  in  their  measure  t-o  employ 
the  same  deliberate  thought,  that  so  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children  may  not  be  a  thing 
of  chance,  bnt  a  thing  of  wisely  ordered  pur- 
pose. And  I  would  add  that  iu  the  fami- 
ly life  of  Philip  Henry  you  see  the  kind  of 
training  which  in  that  day  godly  parents 
aimed  at,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
carried' out. 

I  have  placed  before  you  one  represent- 
ative instance  rather  fully,  instead  of  at- 
tempting, what  my  time  would  not  allow, 
to  trace  the  history  of  famUy  religioa  from 
those  days  to  ours.  But  I  think  this  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  religious  life  of 
the  family  has  always  been  of  the  same  spe- 
cific order  as  the  general  religious  life  of  the 
age ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  present  day. 

Now  the  tendency  of  the  present  times 
to  freedom — freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
from  the  obligation  of  any  dogmatic  creed, 
freedom  from  conventional  restrictions,  free- 
dom iu  the  choice  of  amusements,  style  of 
living,  parties,  etc.  This  tendency  is  espe- 
cially manifest  among  the  easier,  wealthier 
Classes  of  the  community,  whose  consequent 
habits  are  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  fitmily  religion.  The  husbands  complete 
their  day's  business,  and  come  home  to  a 
late  dinner,  after  which  they  are  disinclined 
to  any  thing  which  demani^  thought  « 
fort.  Best  or  exciting  amusement  is  what 
they  seek ;  they  have  no  taste  for  quiet, 
domestic  pleasures  or  recreations,  no  dispo- 
sition to  instruct  or  guide  their  children. 
They  omit  funiily  worship,  or  reduce  it  to  a 


1  form.  They  keep  before  them  no  ideal 
of  home  which  they  carefully  endeavor  to 
realize,  but  allow  accident  verymuch  to  de- 
termine what  it  shall  be.  Their  spirit  nat- 
urally spreads  through  the  whole  family, 
who  at  last  prefer  a  feverish,  sensational 
life  to  a  life  of  deep,  quiet  enjoyment.  Re- 
ligion in  such  a  household  may  not  be  for- 
mally renounced,  it  may  still  exert  some  re- 
straining power,  but  evidently  it  can  do  lit- 
tle to  mold  the  character  and  elevate  the 
life.  I  say  that  this  is  the  tendency  of  things, 
but  I  would  carefully  add  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  exceptions  are  both  numerous 
and  delightful.  Many  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  family  religion  are  still  to  he  found 
in  this  rank. 

In  the  less  easy  aiid  wealthy  classes,  where 
steady,  diligent  work  demands  a  certain  stur- 
diness  and  robustness,  aud  tends  to  check 
both  speculation  and  luxury,  much  of  the 
old  quiet,  domestic  religion  still  prevails. 
Family  prayer  is  maintained,  the  children 
are  regularly  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God, 
home  influence  and  example  exert  a  salutary 
power.  Even  hero,  I  fancy,  there  is  less  of 
system  than  there  used  to  be,  and  more  of 
freedom.  And  this  is  by  no  means  altogeth- 
er a  disadvant^e.  The  truths  of  the  Ciospel 
are  presented  to  the  youthful  minds  not  in 
logical,  dogmatic  forms,  but  with  the  iresh, 
stimulative  discursiveness  of  Scripture.  The 
moral  takes  precedence  of  the  doctrinal ;  the 
life  of  Christ  is  made  prominent  rather  than 
any  systematized  account  of  his  teaching. 
The  tone  of  family  government  is  less  stern 
aud  restrictive;  less  is  done  by  authority, 
more  by  perauaaion  and  love.  Greater  lib- 
erty isallowedinreference  to  taste,  style  of 
dress,  companionship,  amusements,  etc. ;  aud 
this  no  doubt  has  its  grave  evils,  and  some- 
times leads  to  the  lat«  honrs  and  feverish 
excitement  which  so  fl:eqneutly  lower  the 
family  life  of  the  more  opnlent  classes.  But 
on  the  whole,  thfe  loss  and  gain,  as  compared 
with  the  past,  appear  to  me  nearly  equal; 
and  if  there  is  less  of  Tvell-arranged  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  and  intelligent  conviction, 
there  is  more  of  natural,  spontaneous,  un- 
forced, healthful  piety. 

Of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  it  in 
difBcult  to  speak  with  confidence  or  accura- 
cy. Among  the  pious  poor,  domestic  relig- 
ion, I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  very  real  aud 
very  beautiful.  Parents  do  their  best  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  arise  from 
confined  space,  from  the  fewness  of  the  wak- 
ing hours  which  they  have  with  their  chil- 
dren, from  weariness  and  need  of  rest  and 
unbending  wheu  they  are  with  them ;  and 
to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  the  Scriptures 
aud  of  prayer.  They  deny  themselves  on 
Sunday  the  additlouij.  sleep  in  which  many 
of  their  class  indulge,  in  order  to  teach  their 
families  and  pray  with  them,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  Sunday-school.     They  use  tbc 
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Snnday-acliool,  not  to  get  rid  of  the  tronble 
of  their  children  or  of  the  respoDsihUity  of 
instmctiug  them,  but  to  bring  them  nnder 
beneficial  influences  and  secure  to  them  val- 
uable frieudsbips  ■without.  I  confidently 
believe  that  tbere  is  far  more  of  true  relig- 
ion amoag  the  English  working  classes  than 
many  allow,  and  that  the  order  which  they 
exhibit  even  in  circumstances  of  great  trial, 
such  as  the  cotton  famine,  ia  traceable  in 
great  measure  to  this  source.  Still  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  the  m^ority  of  workiug 
men  are  eatranged  from  every  form  of  lelig- 
ioua  worship,  and  allow  themselves  the  iit- 
moet  fireedom  of  remark  in  reference  to  sub- 
jects the  moat  aacred.  Now  these  men,  in 
many  instances,  can  hardly  be  said,  in  any 
proper  sense,  to  have  homes  at  all.  The  voice 
of  prayer  is  never  heard  in  their  dwelling ; 
they  devolve  on  their  wives  the  care  of  the 
children ;  when  work  ia  ended,  if  they  are 
fond  of  reading  or  discnssion,  they  resort  to 
their  clubs  or  debating  societies ;  if  they  have 
no  such  tastes,  they  make  their  way  to  pub' 
lic-bouaes,  low  theatres,  and  other  places  of 
questionable  amuaement.  Now  this  irrelig- 
ion  of  laboring  men  has  many  causes;  bnt 
the  cause  of  causes  is  the  want  of  home  life. 
TLe  want  of  home  life  is,  indeed,  at  once  an 
effect  and  a  cause:  it  iathe  effect  of  personal 
unbelief  and  irreligion,  and  it  is  the  cauae  of 
peraonal  unbelief  and  irreligion.  Had  these 
men  any  real  x>crsonal  piety,  they  would  be 
ansiona  to  bless  their  household ;  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  had  they  true  homos,  they  would  be 
constantly  surrounded  by  infinencos  which 
would  tend  to  ereat*  and  foster  a  life  of  per- 
sonal piety  The  want  of  homo  life  involves 
esposnre  to  an  atmosphere  which  chills  their 
heart,  and  leads  them  first  into  irreligion, 
and  then  into  unbelief 

Nothing  affects  ua  so  much  for  good  or 
evil  as  our  associations  "He  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wi'w,  but  a  compan- 
ion of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  The  closer 
the  intimacy,  the  stronger  is  the  influence. 
Who,  then,  can  ever  measure  the  power  of 
home  ?  Who  can  imagine  the  disadvanti^e 
to  which  these  men  are  exposed  who  Lave 
no  proper  home,  hut  ore  cast  among  every 
kind  of  mischievona  influenced  It  is  at 
home  that  the  blessedness  of  the  parental 
relationship  is  learned,  and  the  mind  is  turn- 
ed to  the  great  Father.  It  ia  at  home  that 
love  is  cultivated,  and  the  heart  is  opened 
to  him  whose  name  is  liove.  It  is  at  borne 
that  self-restraint  ia  practiced, and  that  those 
passions  which  excite  to  reltelhon  against 
God  are  held  in  check.  It  is  at  home  that 
intense  desires  for  the  welfare  of  those  de- 
pendent on  ns  ore  awakened,  and  that  the 
need  of  Divine  help  is  so  strongly  felt  as  to 
demand  expression  in  prayer.  In  a  word, 
home  is  the  very  nursery  of  religion  j  and 
hence,  if  ever  the  great  body  of  working  men 
in  Englnud,aiid  indeed  all  the  world  over,  are 


to  be  not  only  temporarily  aroused  to  a  sense 
of  religion,  but  permanently  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  it  will  be  done  by  improv- 
ing their  homes,  and  by  helping  them  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  value  and  bless- 
edness of  home. 

Two  or  three  points  of  great  practical  im- 
portance I  may  reffer  to  in  conclusion : 

1,  The  personal  religion  of  parents  will, 
in.  most  instances,  give  the  key-note  to  the 
religion  of  the  family.  The  very  concep- 
tion of  religion  in  the  mind  of  children  is 
derived  from  what  they  aee  in  their  parents, 
and  therefore  they  wUl  hardly  aim  at  any 
thing  above  this.  All  arrangements  for  in- 
struction and  worship  are  made  by  parents, 
and  depend  for  their  character  and  spirit  on 
the  tone  of  the  parents'  religions  life.  Chil- 
dren are  intenaely  imitative  and  receptive. 
la  their  play  they  aot  father  and  mother ; 
Lu  all  their  intercourse  they  are  taking  im- 
pressions from  father  and  mother.  And 
what  is  true  in  general  is  emphatically  true 
in  that  which  relates  to  religion.  Surely  it 
is  a  solemn  thought  that  we  who  are  porents 
are  striting  the  note  which  our  children 
will  certainly  take  up,  are  setting  the  pat- 
tern which  onr  children  will  copy,  are  ex- 
hibiting the  spirit  which  our  children  will 
cat«h  and  perpetuate.  Surely  none  of  ns 
should  allow  it  to  be  a  matter  of  accident 
what  our  own  religious  life,  and  what  onr 
consequent  parental  influence,  shall  bo.  We 
are  placed  in  our  honorable,  though  diffi- 
cult, position  for  a  high  end,  and  we  should 
take  care  to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  end.  The  lower  orders  of  cre- 
ation seem  to  have  accomplished  the  pur- 
pose of  their  existence  when  they  have  giv- 
en birth  to  their  successors;  they  produce 
of&pring  and  die.  With  mankind  the  birth 
of  offspring  is  only  preliminary  to  their  chief 
work — -the  training  of  their  of^pring  for 
a  higher  lifb^a  life  apiritual  and  eternal. 
If  this  thought  were  over  in  the  minds  of 
parents,  if  they  habitually  felt  that,  as  from 
them  their  children  take  the  type  of  their 
natural  life,  so  tcom  them  they  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  take  the  type  of  their  spirit- 
ual life,  they  would  earnestly  iuquire,"WTiat 
manner  of  persons,  then,  ought  we  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness!"  And 
this  leads  to  a  second  remark. 

9.  The  responsibility  of  parents  in  the 

family  is  a  needful,  a  most  essential  part  of 

their  own  training  and  discipline.    In  our 

young  and  tender  years  we  need  the  foster- 

lare  of  parents.  They  are  to  us  thought, 

eienco,  will,  till  we  learn  to  think,  judge, 

resolve  for  ourselves.     Then,  with  powers 

trained,  by  them,  and  therefore  akin  to  theirs, 

we  take  onr  own  independent  stand.    Still, 

when  we  thus  arrive  at  maturity,  and  have, 

to  speak,  a  mind  and  conscience  and  will 

our  own,  our  training  does  not  cease ;  it 

ly  passes  to  a  different  stage,  in  whicli  it 
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lation  of  parcats.  Onr  education  is,  tlien, 
carried  on  very  much  by  meaoB  of  our  cliil- 
dren.  InivatchiDg  over  them,  we  aj«  effect- 
ually training  ourselves.  They  make  out 
hearts  tender.  All  that  is  deepest  in  our 
Boul  is  brought  out  aa  we  listen  to  the  sim- 
ple words,  or  watch  hy  the  suffering  couch, 
of  oat  own  little  child.  Onr  intellects  are 
aronsed  to  their  utmost  activity  in  search 
of  truth  by  the  artless  inquiries  of  oat  own 
little  child.  Our  filial  affection  for  the  groat 
God  seldom  reaches  its  highest  and  purest 
till  it  is  quicfceued  hy  the  heautiful  Jove 
and  trust  of  our  own  little  child.  So  that 
the  direct  influence  of  our  children  ou  as  is 
most  salutary. 

But  besides  this,  the  more  fully  we  real- 
ize the  greatness  of  our  work  as  patents, 
the  graver  do  we  feel  our  responsibility  to 
he.  Our  anxious,  fervent  prayer,  the»,  is 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  saoh  a  trust;  that 
we  may  never  mislead,  either  by  ■word  or 
osample,  those  who  are  bo  solemnly  commit- 
ted to  us  by  Ood,  and  are  so  dear  to  our  own 
hearts.  We  are  intensely  solicitous  to  adopt 
into  out  creed  nothing  bnt  truth,  that  we 
may  impart  nothing  but  truth  to  them.  We 
strive  diligently  after  self-conttol,  that  we 
may  be  competent  to  control  them.  We  aim 
at  habitual  consistency,  that  we  may  the 
mote  forcibly  nrg©  them  to  be  consistent, 
upright,  pure,  righteoas.  Thus  the  very  de- 
site  to  be  faithful  te  them  acts  most  power- 
fully ou  us,  and  is  training  us  to  higher  and 
more  perfect  manifestations  of  the  Christian 
life. 

3.  We  shall  never,  as  parents,  conduct  the 
government  and  training  of  our  families  in 
the  right  spirit  unless  we  understand  that 
we  are  acting  under  Christ  and  are  hound 
to  carry  out  his  wUl.  He  claims  to  be 
preme  in  every  department  of  life,  in  every 
institution  founded  hy  God.  By  a  symbol- 
ical act  of  authority  he  declared  himself 
Lord  of  the  Temple ;  by  a  miraculous  il- 
lustration of  the  superiority  of  spirit  to  let- 
ter and  mercy  to  judgment,  he  declared  him- 
self Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  by  Us  pres- 
ence and  divine  bonntifnlness  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  In  Cana^hedecl^^ed  himself  Lord 
of  the  family.  This  great  truth  we  oi  '  ' 
clearly  to  apprehend,  and  always  to  ren 
ber ;  for  if  we  forget  this  fact,  and  sappose 
that  we  are  absolute  rulers  in  onr  own  house- 
hold, we  shall  feel  ourselves  at  perfect  liber- 
ty te  try  our  own  experiments,  to  follow  our 
own  caprices  or  nostrums,  and  to  take  coun- 
sel of  ourselves  alone — than  which  we  can 
hardly  imi^ne  a  greater  evil;  but  if  we 
Tiuderstand  tliat  our  real  position  is  that  of 
workers  under  Christ,  we  shall  make  it  onr 
aim  to  carry  out  his  idea.  Wo  shall  most 
carefully  iniiuirc  what  lie  has  enjoined 


the  subject,  and  with  all  our  strength  shall 
try  to  realize  that.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  suppose  that  the  work  of  training  our 
children  is  laid  wholly  upon  us,  and  that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  issues,  then  in 
the  degree  in  which  we  are  conscientious, 
or  timidly  distrustful  of  self,  we  shall  feel 
anxiety  lest  we  should  be  unfaithful,  and,  in 
an  i^ony  of  fear,  shall  sometimes  ask,  "Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  thingsf"  But  if  we 
understand  that  Christ  is  the  great  teacher, 
that  he  is  principal  in  this  home  school  and 
that  we  are  only  subordinates,  that  he  bears 
the  real  burden  and  that  our  main  business 
is  to  lead  onr  childroq  te  him,  then  the  weight 
of  responsibility  ceases  te  be  oppressive.  We 
feel  it  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  act  in  concert 
with  him ;  and,  while  supremely  desiring 
by  onr  spirit  and  our  teaching  adequately 
and  attractively  te  set  forth  both  his  truth 
and  himself,  we  can,  nevertheless,  calmly 
leave  results  in  his  hands,  assured  by  his 
gracious  words,  "  Suffer  the  little  ones  to 
come  nnto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

4.  Since  we  have  seen  that  the  Cliurch  can 
reach  and  hold  its  highest  level  only  as  fami- 
ly religion  prospers,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
earnest  thought  whether  Christian  commu- 
nities are  sufSciently  alive  to  the  amount 
of  latent  spiritual  power  which  exists  in  the 
family,  bnt  which  is  neyer  called  hy  them 
into  active  exercise.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  adequate  amount  of  religious  knowledge 
can  he  imparted,  or  tliat  character  can  be 
trained  into  stability  and  harmony  simply 
by  church  officers.  This  is  the  work  of 
home  ;  bat  still  it  is  a  work  which  the 
Church  can  stimulate  and  help.  In  the 
olden  times  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  still 
in  Scotland,  earnest  pasters,  such  as  Baxter 
and  Owen,  most  diligently  catechised  the 
families  of  their  flock,  and  thereby  both 
stimulated  parents  te  teach  their  households 
with  care,  and  ascertained  the  results  of 
their  teaching.  What  examinations  are  in 
public  schools,  sach  these  catechisings  would 
be  in  religious  homes.  Parents  were  kept 
up  te  their  duty,  children  were  excited  to 
do  their  best,  religious  training  was  caused 
te  he  regarded  as  a  prime  olyect  in  home 
life,  and  households  were  saved  from  that 
worst  of  all  ignorance,  ignorance  of  Scrip- 
tural truth  and  of  the  right  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian character.  Parents  and  pastors  were 
then  happily  conjoined  in  the  education  of 
children.  On  parents  the  chief  responsibili- 
ty rested ;  bnt  pastors  lightened  that  respon- 
sibility, and  yet  stimulated  effort  by  draw- 
ing out  resitlts,  giving  useful  hint^,  and 
dropping  words  of  reproof  or  encourage- 
ment. The  hands  of  parents  were  strength- 
ened, cliildren  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  pastor,  and  felt  the  influence  of 
his  personal  presence  and  thought.  Thus 
home  was  quickeneii  by  the  co-operation  of 
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the  Chuicli ;  tlie  Chnreh  was  atrengtheneii 
and  replenished  hy  the  training  of  home. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  ahandonment 
of  this  practice  to  so  large  an  extent  in  En- 
gland is  one  cause  why  religions  training 
has  been  leas  systematically  pursned  than  in 
those  dajs,  and  why  religions  knowledge  ia 
now  so  much  more  scanty  and  superficial. 

May  not  the  question  also  he  fairly  put 
whether  one  main  reason  why  revivals  of  re- 
ligion aro  so  evanescent,  and  the  final  results 
often  fall  so  far  short  of  the  first  escitcment 
and  promise,  is  not  that  the  grand  conserva- 
tive and  confirmatory  power  of  home  is  com- 
paratively unused  f  Protracted  public  meet- 
ings are  held,  feeling  rises  to  white  heat, 
many  who  were  thought  past  hope  eagerly 
cry  for  mercy,  and  Pentecost  seems  to  be  re- 
pented. But  we  do  not  find  that  of  those  so 
moved  and  agitated  a  proportionate  nomber 
are  generally  converted  and  lastingly  added 
t«  the  Chnreh.  Whyf  Is  not  home  thrust 
aside  to  make  way  for  public  demonstra- 
tions T  Are  not  home  duties  necessarily 
thrown  into  abeyance  by  the  hour  to  which 
pubiio  services  are  prolonged  !  If  those 
strongly  excited  feelings  only  became  the 
stimulus  to  ahigherhomelife— if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  moved  thereby  to 


study  the  Word  of  God  together,  to  pray  to- 
gether, to  watch  over  one  another,  to  exhort 
one  another,  and  thus  sought  to  deepen  and 
perpetuate  the  feelings  which,  withont  such 
help,  quickly  die  away,  these  remarkable 


night  bi 


as  they  are  in  immediate  results,  and  might 
become  the  harbingers  of  a  new  millennial 
day. 

Dear  brethren,  the  earthly  family  is  but 
the  shadow  of  one  larger,  purer,  nobler,  of 
whbh  God  is  the  great  Father— that  "fami- 
ly in  earth  and  heaven  "  of  which  the  apos- 
tle speaks  so  joyously.  To  that  family  we 
profess  to  belong.  Our  homes  are  wide 
apart,  separated  from  one  another  in  some 
cases  by  continents  and  oceans;  but  the  tie 
which  binds  ns  to  each  other  is  the  tie  of  the 
spiritual  family — wo  are  brethren  in  Christ ; 
we  have  one  Father,  one  celestial  home. 
Ere  long  we  must  bid  a  last  ferewell  to  the 
circle  of  earthly  love  —  shall  we,  then,  be 
gathered  together  in  onr  Father's  house 
above  t  "I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  "Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be:  bat  wo  know  that  when  he  shall 
appear,  wo  shall  be  like  him ;  for  wo  shall 

e  him  as  he  is." 
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Professor  In  the  Theologicul  Sen 

ItT  the  ead  and  de«p  spiritnul  declensiona 
■whioli  sometimes  come  over  a  people,  the 
livicg  coals  of  a  piire  devotion  are  last  found 
in  the  ashes  of  the  family  altar.  In  the  cat- 
aoombs,  in  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth, 
in  the  glens  and  rooks  of  the  monntains,  vi- 
tal piety  was  chiefly  preserved  by  family 
religion,  or  by  social  iuterconrse  very  much 
partaMng  of  its  nature.  In  the  late  terri- 
ble persecutions  ia  Madagascar  this  troth 
waa  remarkably  Olnstrated.  When  the  aw- 
ful storm  was  blown  over,  Christians  sprang 
up  in  the  most  unexpected  C[uarter3.  Even 
many  who  had.  never  before  witnessed  for 
the  truth  declared  themselves  satisfied  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  They  had  learned 
tlie  lessons  of  salvation  in  secret  places.  So 
when  Elijah  complained  that  he  alone  was 
left  to  serve  God,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to 
him  was,"  I  have  left  me  seven  tliousandin 
Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed 
nnto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  wliicL  liath  not 
kissed  him."  Both  the  Septnagint  and  Fanl, 
in  translating  tliis  passage  into  the  Greek, 
nse  a  word  which  we  rondermen,hnt  which 
commonly  denotes  the  male  head  of  a  fami- 
ly, the  husband  of  a  wife.  The  altars  had 
been  thrown  down,  and  most  of  the  prophets 
slain  with  the  sword.  The  true  religion 
seems  to  have  been  publicly  abolished.  But 
in  the  family  there  were  parents  who  still 
worshiped  the  true  God,  and  fatight  then- 
children  to  do  the  same. 

Noi  is  this  wonderful.  God  is  the  author 
of  the  family.  It  is  one  of  the  institutions 
of  Paradise  which  has  survived  the  fidl. 
God  claims  still  to  be  its  author.  He  "  set- 
tetJi  the  solitary  in  families"  (Psa,  Ixviii.,  0). 

For  full  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
after  the  fell  of  Adam,  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  was  preserve<l  among  men  by  proph- 
ets and  preachers,  and  by  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Enoch  and  Noah  were  such  prophets 
and  preachers.  During  the  same  time  we 
read  of  one  great  priest,  Melchizedek.  But 
the  great  power  for  good  was  that  exerted 
in  the  family.  Of  Abraham  God  said,  "  I 
know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  chil- 
dren and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  sviii., 
19).  In  precisely  the  same  manner  was  false 
religion  propagated  in  those  early  times. 
Laban's  great  complaint  against  Jacob  was 
for  taking  aw.iy  his  household  gods,  and 


linorj,  Columbia,  Sonlh  Carolina. 

'  leaving  him  not  the  means  of  conducting 
his  domestic  worship. 

Moses  made  special  provision  for  the  main- 
tenanceof  family  religion,  based  in  sound  and 
careful  instruction;  "These  words,  which.  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  tliem 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  waJkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thon 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risost  up.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes"  (Dent,  vi.,  6-8).  Again  God  says, 
"Ye  shall  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  thom  for  a 
sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as 
frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall 
teach  them  your  children,  epeaJiing  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkeat  by  the  way,  when  thon  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou 
shalt  write  them  upon  the  door  posts  of  thine 
house,  and  upon  thy  gates:  that  your  days 
may  bo  multiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  clul- 
dren"  (Deut.  si.,  18-21).  That  great  and 
good  man,  Joshua,  never  supposed  that  tbc 
worship  of  the  tabernacle  took  away  aught 
of  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  a  fami- 
ly, and  so  he  declared,  "As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord"  (Josh.sxivT 
15).  The  prophet  David  utters  this  fearful 
curse :  "  Pour  ont  thy  wrath  upon  the  hea- 
then that  have  not  known  thee,  and  upon 
the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon  thy 
name"  (Psa.  Ixxix.,  6).  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah takes  up  the  same  awM  denunciation 
and  applies  it  to  families;  "Pour  out  thy 
fury  npon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not, 
and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on  thy 
name"  (Jer.x.,  25).  Some  may  say  that  the 
word  families  here  comprehends  lai^e  bodies 
of  men  of  a  common  origin,  and  so  it  does. 
But  can  any  show  that  it  does  not  include 
lesser  bodies  of  men,  bound  together  by  home 
ties  and  affections !  When  Zechariah  fore- 
tells the  great  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  in 
the  latter  days,  ho  distinctly  says  that  every 
iamily  shall  mourn  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart  (Zecb.  xii.,  13-14).  And  Malachi  closes 
his  prophecy  with  the  statement  that  John 
the  Baptist  "shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fa- 
thers to  the  chUdren,  and  the  heart  of  the 
children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and 
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smite  tie  earth  with  a  curse"  (Mai.  it.,  6). 
There  seems  to  be  no  fair  way  of  explaining 
this  Scripture  which  shall  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  tender  reciprocal  interest  between  pat- 
ents and  cbUdien  in  each  other's  best  and 
highest  ioterests. 

There  is  not  time  to  coneider  at  length  the 
beating  on  this  subject  of  those  nnmerons 
passages  of  tJie  New  Testament  which  speak 
of  the  Clintch  in  the  house,  and  of  the  tela- 
tive  daties  of  husband  and  wife,  parents 
and  children.  Christianity  placed  marriage 
where  it  onght  t«  be,  and  developed  the  true 
idea  of  the  family. 

Clemens  Alesandrinus  says :  "  The  genu- 
ine Christian  has  the  apostles  for  hia  exam- 
ple ;  and  in  truth  it  is  not  in  the  solitary  life 
one  shows  himself  a  man,  bnt  fte  gets  the  vic- 
tory over  other  men,  who,  as  a  husband  and 
father  of  a  famUy,  withstands  ail  the  temp- 
tations that  assail  hiiji  in  providing  for  wife 
and  children,  servants  and  snbstance,  with- 
out allowing  himself  to  be  tnmed  ftom  the 
love  of  God.  The  man  with  no  family  es- 
capes many  temptations;  but  as  he  has  none 
save  himself  to  care  for,  he  is  of  less  worth 
than  the  man  who  has  more  to  disturb  him, 
it  is  true,  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation, 
but  accomplishes  more  in  social  life,  and  ' 
truth  presents  in  his  own  case  a  miniature 
of  Providence."  Again,  "The  mother  is  the 
glory  of  her  children ;  the  wife  of  her  hus- 
band ;  both  are  the  glory  of  the  wife,  and 
God  is  the  glory  of  them  all."  Tertnlllan 
says:  "What  a  union  is  that  between  two 
Iwlievers,  having  in  common  one  '. 
desire,  one  order  of  life,  one  service  of  the 
Lord  1  Both,  like  brother  and  sister,  undi- 
vided in  spirit  or  body,  nay,  in  the  true  sense 
twain  in  one  flesh,  kneel,  pray,  and  taet  to- 
gether; mutually  teach,  exhort,  and  pray 
with  each  other ;  they  ate  not  separated  in 
the  Church  of  God  and  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; they  share  each  othet's  ttouhles,  perse- 
cutions, joys ;  neither  has  any  thing  to  hide 
from  the  other;  neither  avoids  the  other; 
tiere  is  free  liberty  to  visit  the  sick,  to  sus- 
tain TJie  needy ;  the  harmony  of  psalms  and 
hymns  goes  up  between  them,  and  each  vies 
with  the  other  in  singing  the  praise  of  God. 
Christ  rejoices  to  behold  and  hear  such 
things,  and  sends  them  his  peace.  Where 
there  are  two  such,  there  he  is  also;  am 
whete  he  is,  the  spirit  of  evil  can  not  enter. 
Let  us  briefly  inquire.  In  what  does  farailg 
religian  wa^i  f 

This  is  a  very  weighty  matter.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  answer  we  give,  or  the  views 
we  entertain  on  this  important  subject. 

1.  AU  family  religion  at  least  presnpposes 
good  order  in  the  house.  K  children  are  not 
in  subjection,  there  will  be  such  lawlessness 
as  is  quite  inconsistent  with  good  morals 
and  manners;  and  where  these  are  wanting, 
piety  can  haitlly  he  more  than  nominal.  In 
his  ancient  servant  God  bad.  confidence  tliat 


would  eomviand  his  household  after  him, 
that  is,  that  he  would  justly  use  Ms  entire 
authority  on  the  right  side.  On  the  ques- 
tion, When  does  the  head  of  a  family  rightly 
his  powet  in  the  government  of  his  fam- 
ilyt  theremaybegreatdiversitj.  Extremes 
should  be  avoided.  One  of  these  is  laxity. 
Perhaps  most  judicions  men  of  the  present 
age  admit  that  the  tendency  is  in  this  di- 
rection. Bnt  thete  ate  not  wanting  exam- 
ples of  undue  sternness  and  severity.  Both 
of  these  ate  dangerous.  Perhaps  the  latter 
le  worse  of  the  two.  Ho  good  character 
be  formed  under  a  system  of  unmiiigled 
severity.  Of  all  the  states  of  mind,  none  is 
more  unfriendly  to  virtue  and  piety  than 
that  produced  by  dlscontagemenl,  induced 
by  hatshness  in  patents.  The  great  elements 
for  good  family  government  are  justice,  im- 
partiality, and  steadiness. 

2.  Anolier  great  element  of  family  re- 
ligion is  sound,  thorough  Scriptural  instruc- 
tion. How  this  is  to  be  acquired  by  parents 
and  communicated  to  others  of  the  house- 
hold is  very  much  left  to  parental  wisdom. 
But  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  Word 
of  God.  A  good  hymnology  for  the  young 
should  be  carefully  sought.  The  reading 
and  hearing  of  holy  Scripture  ate  indispen- 
sable. The  great  error  of  many  is  that  their 
set  instructions  are  not  clear,  and  are  tedious. 
A  little  at  a  time,  and  often  repeated,  is  the 
great  secret  of  success.  Insttnction  should 
be  given  btiskly,  not  flippantly;  cheetfully, 
not  in  sombre  style.  The  themes  are  pleas- 
ing, not  melancholy. 

3.  The  spirit  and  habits  of  devotion  ate 
essential  to  family  religion.  Indeed  they 
ate  family  religion.  These  consist  of  prayer, 
praise,  confession  of  sin,  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment of  mercies,  supplication  of  bless- 
ings, an  awed  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  adoration  of  the  glorious  attributes  of 
God.  How  often  the  faraUy  should  be  con- 
vened for  joint  worship  is  left  somewhat  to 
Christian  discretion.  When  Pitcaitu's  Island 
was  discovered,  every  famil  y  worshiped  morn- 
ing, noon,  aud  night.  The  common  usage  of 
consistent  Chriarians  is  to  worship  God  in 
their  families  morning  and  evening.  It  is 
only  the  ill-instructed  and  lukewarm  who 
confine  such  worship  to  the  Iiord's  day. 

4.  Family  religion  never  has  flourished 
where  parental  example  is  wanting.  It  is 
imposwble  to  overestimata  the  fearful  re- 
sponsibility of  parents  whose  lives  exhibit 
such  conduct  as,  if  followed  by  their  off- 
spring and  servants,  must  lead  them  to  prac- 
tical irreligion.  It  seems  amazing  that  men 
and  women  can  receive  from  God  tlie  solemn 
and  awful  charge  of  rearing  a  household, 
and  not  feel  that  their  personal  example,  if 
wrong,  will  probably  lead  alt  dependent  on 
them  to  the  abodes  of  outer  darkness.  Verba 
docent;  exempla  trdhunt. 

Where  there  is  such  pareiit.il  government. 
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instruction,  devotion,  and  example  as  Iiave 
been  mentioned,  the  power  of  family  relig- 
ion will  be  felt.  Eioharii  Baxter  himself 
did  not  hold  the  town  of  Kiddemiinater 
closely  to  the  Gospel  till  every  house  in 
many  long  streets  had  its  Lours  of  prayer. 
That  bnming  and  shining  light  has  told  the 
world  bis  opinion  that,  if  pious  education, 
fiuoily  woiship,  parental  instmetion,  and  a 
lioly  esaraple  were  properly  regarded,  even 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  not '      ' 


a  of 


Mrs. 


Hannah  More  approves  that  opinion. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  it  has  been  talt- 
en  for  granted  that  the  trntlis  taught  and 
the  devotions  conducted  ate  evangelical. 
A  fiunily  -of  legalists  may  be  very  devout 
and  i^ir  iu  their  exterior,  but  they  are  a 
hive  of  Pharisees  at  the  best  —  a  row  of 


whited  sepulchres.  If  men  would  bo  saved, 
to  tliom  Jesns  Christ  must  be  all  in  all. 

It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  early  piety, 
and  the  belief  iu  its  piaotioability,  seem 
more  common  than  formerly.  Oh  that  the 
day  had  come  when  all  our  people  could  say, 
as  the  grandfather  of  one  whom  I  see  on  the 
platform  said,  "  I  can  not  remember  the 
time  when  I  did  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Stephen  as  the 
first  Christian  martyr.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  that  is  correct.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  first  who  poured  out  tbelr  blood 
like  water  for  an  incarnate  Saviour  were  "all 
the  children  that  were  iu  Eethleliem,  and  in 
aU  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under."  Blessed  he  God,  Jeans  (iied  for  little 
children.    Lot  us  tell  them  so. 
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REVIVALS  OF  EELIGION— HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
PRODUCTIVE  OF  PERMANENT  GOOD. 


By  -i 


!.  W.  W.  PATTON,  D,D.,  Chicago,  Iix. 


The  pliraao  "A  rovival  of  religion," 
aa  more  briefly  used,  "A  reTival,"  has 
this  conutry  a  somewhat  narrow  and  tech- 
nical meaning.  It  has  lost  its  wide  historic 
eense,  in  which  reference  is  had  to  a  period 
of  some  length,  to  facts  of  varied  nature, 
and  to  the  experience  of  an  entire  country 
01  of  all  Christendom ;  audi  as  the  national 
religious  reformations  nnder  Lather,  Calvin, 
and  Knox.  It  means;  in  our  American  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  a  more  local 
and  transient  excitement,  which  may  be 
limited  te  a  single  congregation,  or  may 
pervade  a  district  of  country,  and  which 
implies  an  increoae  of  conversions  fj'om  a 
worldly  to  a  spiritual  life,  and  a  large  ac- 
cession of  conunnnicants  to  the  church.  The 
circumstances  may  vary  in  nearly  all  tbe 
incidental  particulars.  The  revival  may 
come  with  or  without  a  resort  to  special 
means,  such  as  more  nometons  meetings,  the 
preaching  of  an  evangelist,  or  the  labors  of 
some  minister  other  than  the  pastor;  with 
or  without  a  previous  state  of  doctrinal  or 
of  practical  declension ;  with  or  withont 
careful  and  intended  preparation ;  with  or 
■without  peculiar  measures  in  the  way  of 
manifesting  feeling,  testing  eamestneas,  anil 
directing  inquirers.  Revivals  may  differ  in 
the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  ordinary 
esereises — singing,  prayer,  tlie  exhortations 
of  laymen,  and  the  sermons  of  clergymen. 
They  may  be  unlike  in  the  frequency  of 
their  return  to  the  same  community,  in  the 
rapidity  or  simultaneoiisness  of  their  effects, 
in  the  duration  of  the  special  influence,  and 
in  their  freedom  from  mixtures  of  supersti- 
tion, animal  excitement,  and  fanaticism.  It 
is  simply  claimed,  by  the  name  in  question, 
that,  with  whatever  peculiarities  or  imper- 
fections, there  has  been  a  truly  religious  in- 
fluence, manifested  with  more  than  usual 
power,  and  so  operating  through  social  sym- 
pathies and  channels  as  to  affect  large  num- 
bers, in  a  short  space  of  time,  with  regenera^ 
tive  results.  The  name  represents  areality. 
It  may  not  stand  for  the  highest  type  of  ex- 
perience, in  the  indii'idnal  or  in  the  church ; 
but  it  represents  a  Christian  force,  which 
deserves  study,  which  has  rewarded  use,  and 
which  such  a  mind  aa  that  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards thought  worthy  of  defense  and  expli- 
cation. 

The  word  revival  is  peculiarly  precious  to 


our  American  churches,  fium  its  relations  te 
their  past  history,  and  to  their  present  atti- 
tado  before  the  hosts  of  unbelief.  At  critic- 
al times,  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  nation 
have  been  saved  by  revivals,  while  not  a  few 
churches  have  owed  their  existence  to  the 
local  revivals  in  new  settlements,  and  iu 
older  communities ;— the  sudden  conversion 
of  great  numbers  to  a  religious  life  having 
furnished  the  needed  material  for  new  or- 
ganizations, A  large  proportion  of  the 
churches  in  the  evangelical  denominations 
wilt  testify  that  by  this  instrnmeutality 
they  have  been  greatly,  if  not  chiefly,  en- 
larged and  strengthened.  And  now  that 
faith  in  the  Bible  is  losing  its  hold  on  many 
niinds,  and  a  supernatural  rehgion  is  pro- 
nounced in  high  quarters  to  be  an  absurdi- 
ty, there  is  a  moral  sublimity  in  the  aspect 
of  earnest  souls,  who  valne  revivals  because 
in  them  the  presence  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  manifest,  and  the  modem  as  well 
as  the  ancient  Gospel  is  seen  to  be  "  in  dem- 
onstration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  If 
still  there  are  Pentecostal  eflhsiona,  primi- 
tive Christianity  survives  in  one  of  its  chief 
characteristics,  and  wDl  yet  vindicate  its 
reality  and  potency  by  a  repetition  of  early 
victories. 

In  learning  how  to  make  these  seasons  of 
spiritual  exaltation  and  conquest  productive 
of  permanent  good,  we  must  guard  against 
conceptions  and  acts  which,  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  their  nature,  limit  the  use  of 
revivals,  or  introduce  into  them  vitiating 
influences.  We  need  to  understand  their 
philosophy  to  snoh  an  extent  as  to  enable 
us  to  seek  them  rationally,  and  to  employ 
them  in  a  wise  harmony  with  other  instru- 
mentalities. That  a  revival  should  not  be 
productive  of  permanent  good  seems  indeed 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  the  sup- 
position is  warranted  only  as  the  word  is 
used  to  cover  a  mixed  experience,  in  which 
hnman  errors  and  sins  appear  by  the  side 
of  phenomena  referable  only  to  divine  ac- 
tion. Allow  me,  then,  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  by  indicating  the  leading 
truths  which  require  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  by  which  our  specific  judgments  and 
decisions  should  be  shaped. 

I.  We  must  ie^  aieadily  in  vwv  all  that  ie 
implied  iu  the  divine  authorship  of  revivals  of 
religion.     If  every  truly  converted  soul  is 
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aud,  iu  a  revival,  Goil  will  give  him  a  work 
to  do  amoBg  them.  But  a  coarser-grained 
luaD,  with  ies3  knowledge  and  ruder  speech 
and  action,  will  ordinarily  see  his  work  pre- 
paied  for  him  on  hie  own  level,  and  will  And 
favor  with  th4  common  people.  Very  few 
posaeaa  a  hnmanity  as  broad  aa  that  of  Jesus, 
who  eonld  reach  tho  eitrcmea  of  society. 
Religion  does  not  overlook  natnral  affinities. 
To  gain  its  fall  revival  power,  as  a  perma- 
nent force  in  the  Church,  we  mnst  so  far  laj 
aside  our  personal  likes  and  dislikes  as  not 
to  make  them  a  rule  for  others,  or  to  seek  to 
confine  the  grace  of  God  to  tie  channels 
which  might  be  proscribed  by  our  idaas  of 
taste,  dignity,  and  propriety.  All  llsh 
not  eanglit  with  Jhe  same  hook  or  with  the 
same  bait,  and  God  must  be  allowed  to  select 
liis  "fiBhersofmeu"  according  to  their  skill 
iu  'Winning  souls  from  particular  classi 
in  special  circumstances.  Permanent  good 
will  resnlt  from  revivals  only  as  raiuisteis 
and  churches  learn  to  be  as  wisely  eompre- 
Leusive  in  their  measures  as  God  is ;  or  as 
they  grow  into  the  spirit  of  Paul,  in  their 
passion  for  souls,  and  are  ready  to  be  "  made 
all  tilings  to  all  men,"  that  they  may  "  by  all 
means  save  some."  Otherwise,  suspicion  will 
supplant  confidence,  alienation  will  take  the 
place  of  co-operation,  favorable  opportani- 
ties  will  be  lost,  valuable  instm mentalities 
wOI  be  thrown  away,  and  important  results 
will  be  disesteemed. 

And  of  course  these  varied  methods  i 
vivals  will  involve  a  niultitode  of  human 
imperfections,  of  knowledge,  character,  and 
effect,  intermingled,  painfully  and  humili- 
atingly,  with  the  divine  influences.  Chem- 
ical laws  hold  good  in  muddy  as  well  as  in 
clear  waters,  and  the  sun  shines  as  brightly 
on  heaps  of  refuse  as  on  fields  of  grass.  The 
chnrch  and  ministry  are  confessedly  imper- 
fect as  oi^anizations  and  in  their  individual 
elements.  It  is  for  no  one  to  say  with  how 
much  of  imperfection  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his 
condescension  and  meekness,  may  consent  to 
be  associated,  in  reaching  all  orders  of  mind 
s  of  society.  Revivals  may  have 
nents  of  error,  of  superstition,  of 
fanaticism,  of  disorder,  of  hypocrisy  even, 
and  yet  be  of  God,  who  advances  Lis  cause 
in  the  Church  aa  well  as  in  the  civil  stale 
by  excitements  and  revolntions  which  inci- 
dentally call  into  action  the  worst  as  well  aa 
the  best  characters,  and  which  bring  forth 
mised  results  of  good  and  evU.  To  allow 
wisely  for  snch  facts,  and  to  train  Christians 
to  a  considerate  estimate  of  revival  phenom- 
ena, is  absolutely  necessary  to  permanently 
happy  results.  Otherwise  there  will  be  an 
interminable  debat«  and  division  over  men 
and  measures,  over  doctrines  and  converts, 
till  religion  is  scandalized,  churches  are  rent 
asunder,  and  revivals  become  a  fear  to  the 
saints  and  a  scofSng  to  the  wicked. 

A  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the  disposi- 


tion to  claim  that  a  revival  is  a  divine  in- 
dorsement of  certain  men,  doctrines,  and 
measures ;  as  though  God  could  aasociat* 
his  saving  power  only  with  that  which  is 
tme  and  good,  and  as  though  any  thing  hu- 
man possessed  only  those  qualities !  A  pas- 
tor is  blamed  for  an  inconsistent  life  or  for 
erronooas  teaching :  Lis  labors  are  attended 
with  a  spiritual  blessing,  and  his  friends  at 
once  claim  that  his  character  and  doctrine 
have  received  the  divine  indorsement.  A 
church  is  rent  with  discord,  and  one  party 
secedes  and  establishes  a  new  organization ; 
in  a  few  months  a  revival  occurs,  and -God  is 
supposed  to  Lave  testified  in  favor  of  that 
faction.  An  institution  of  learning  is  es- 
tablished amidst  much  dispute  as  to  its  ne- 
cessity, the  wisdom  of  ite  management,  the 
reputation  of  its  leading  officer,  or  the  sound- 
ness of  the  peculiar  principles  which  it  rep- 
resents and  propi^atea;  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  converts  some  of  the  students,  and  im- 
mediately it  is  announced  that  God  has  put 
his  seal  of  approbation  npon  the  enterprise. 
Aa  evangelist  goes  through  the  churches, 
preaching  mach  truth,  but  subjecting  him- 
self to  deserved  criticism ;  and  his  blinded 
friends  claim  each  successive  revival  in  con- 
nection with  his  ministrations  aa  God's  an- 
swer to  (he  objections  brought  against  hiro. 
This  attempt  to  press  revivals  into  improp- 
er service,  to  pat  upon  them  au  unwarranted 
interpretation,  tends  to  weaken  confidence 
in  their  genuineness,  and  to  make  the  dis- 
gusted listeners  to  such  reasoning  reject 
both  the  conclusion  and  the  work  of  grace. 
For  plainly  such  an  argument  overlooks  the 
most  obvious  facts  and  principles ;  not  con- 
sidering that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
that  God  never  uses  any  but  perfect  charac- 
ters and  instrumentalities,  no  one  is  com- 
petent to  declare  the  degree  of  error  or  of 
depravity  which  will  inevitably  prevent  an 
ontiMJuring  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When  God 
converts  souls  in  a  revival,  it  is  the  direct 
Gospel  truth  which  he  uses  with  saving  pow- 
er; and  this  he  may  employ  in  despite  of 
many  undesirable  accompaniments,  even  a« 
in  secular  history  he  secures  important  ben- 
eficial results  under  every  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  instrumentality  of  men 
of  the  most  varied  characters.  It  would 
make  God  indorse  the  most  contradictory 
doctrines  and  measures,  moreover,  to  apply 
test  in  question ;  for  sure  it  is  tLat  Le 
Las  sent  powerful  revivals  iu  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  Calvinists  and  of  Armin- 
t,  of  Baptists  nud  of  PEedo-Baptists,  of 
Prclatists  and  of  Non-Prelatists,  of  Protest- 
ants and  of  Romanists,  of  "Sew  Measure  and 
Old  Measure  men,  of  Radicals  and  of  Con- 
servatives, of  eminent  saints  and  even  of 
those  wLo  afterward  proved  to  have  been 
self-deceived  or  hypocritical. 

Nor  is  it  for  our  partial  vision  and  limited 
judgment  to  decide  whether  the  true  spir- 
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itnal  occasion  for  the  revival,  in  the  Lord's 
view,  did  not  rather  lie  in  its  relation  to  iiis 
"  hidden  ones  "  in  the  bearing  of  some  quiet, 
obscnre,  or  nnknown  fact,  such  as  the  perse- 
vering and  importuiiBte  prayec  of  even  a 
single  devoted  saint,  some  wrestling  Jacob 
of  whom  neither  the  Church  nor  tLe  world 
has  mneh  knowledge,  or  some  liumlile  wid- 
ow whose  closet  opens  directly  into  heaven. 
To  render  revivals  a  permanent  blc^ng, 
then,  we  must  study  into  their  plienomona 
snfSciently  to  avoid  all  narrow  and  party 
interpretations  of  their  meaning,  and  must 
accept  them  with  their  incidental  human 
imperfections.  "We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  tbo  excellency  of  tlie 
power  may  be  of  Ood  and  not  of  ns." 

3.  We  miial  remember  tluit  revicaU,  iowever 
jwectoiw  in  tketr  results,  cover  hat  part  of  (ie 
grouni,  iff  divine  a^Unt  and  o/ihe  reiiffioM  life 
andwrn-lci^lheChnrvh,  Forgetfulneseof  this 
truth  has  operated  disastrously,  leading  tho 
frlenda  of  revivals  to  exalt  them  unduly,  and 
to  cast  into  the  shade  important  Christian 
duties  and  instrumentalities;  thus  exciting 
a  measure  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  such  ex- 
periences in  the  minds  of  other  good  men, 
and  limiting,  in  a  degree,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  their  own  labors.  The  word  revival 
may  be  taken.  Indeed,  oat  of  its  technical 
meaning,  and  made  as  broad  as  the  idea  of 
progress  in  religion,  in  all  departments  and 
by  all  instriunentaliiies;  in  which  case  no 
such  objection  can  apply.  But,  as  generally 
used  in  this  country,  to  denot«  a  powerful 
religious  movement  on  the  minds  of  the  un- 
converted, att«nded  by  au  awakened  zeal  of 
the  Church  in  their  behalf^  with  the  employ- 
ment, commonly,  of  special  efforts  to  reach 
and  save  them,  the  idea  covers  only  a  part 
of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Christian  by 
the  Master.  It  relates  to  external  conquest 
BLmply,theadTancement  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  subjugation  of  its  pronounced  foes.  But 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  which  has 
properly  been  afGrmed  to  be  in  certain  re- 
spects analogous,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
conception  of  progress ;  which  ought  to  be 
largely  internal,  by  growth  rather  than  by 
conquest,  by  development  rather  tiiau  by 
accretion.  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  pie- 
ty, and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  must 
live  and  act,  we  shall  see  that  its  ordinary 
■work  must  be  to  maintain  holy  character  in 
life's  daOy  routine.  There  will  be  its  con- 
flict and  its  victory,  its  beauty  and  its  pow- 
er. Indeed,  until  its  reality  and  vigor  have 
been  tested  ia  that  sphere,  it  will  have  lit- 
tle influence  beyond.  For  there  it  comes  iu 
contact  with  the  mass  of  men,  in  practical 
work,  in  concrete  form,  in  a  manner  open  to 
inspection  and  sure  to  be  judged.  Its  first 
work,  therefore,  is,  to  build  up  right  charac- 
ter and  a  pure  and  impressive  life ;  to  ex- 
hibit industry  in  labor,  fidelity  in  trusts, 
truthfulness  in  speech,  interest  in  all  de- 


partments of  needful  action,  fortitude  iii  suf- 
fering, courage  in  danger,  sympathy  witb 
sorrow,  liberality  of  sentiment,  generosity  in 
giving,  firmness  iu  resisting  temptation,  for- 
giveness of  iujuriee,  complaiceuee  ia  moral 
goodness,  high  principle  iu  conduct,  and  an 
unworldly  state  of  miud  in  the  midst  of 
great  worldly  activity.  Then  it  starts  from 
vantage-gconnd  to  ui^o  a  Christian  life  upon 
the  unconverted,  Indeed,  it  will  find  its  de- 
sired results  already  half  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  the  implication  of  our  Saviour's 
words:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father,  who  ia  in  heaven." 
This,  probably,  is  the  explanation  of  tho 
fact  that  the  Now  Testament  so  constantly 
insists  upon  holy  living,  and  dwells  so  little 
upon  the  methods  to  be  used  in  laboring  for 
the  impenitent.  Obviously,  then,  the  ChnicU 
must  be  largely  occupied  in  what  Paul  calls 
"maintaining  good  works."  (See  Titus  iii., 
8.)  This  includes  life  in  the  family,  in  the 
varied  forms  of  secular  business,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  aa  a  citizen  and  as  a  Mend 
and  neighbor,  and  in  helpfulness  to  the  poor 
and  distressed ;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
maintenance  of  social  and  public  religious 
worship  in  connection  with  the  Church,  on 
the  Lord's  day  and  at  other  times-  To  live 
industriously,  peaceably,  benevolently,  con- 
scientiously, devoutly,  usefully,  and  joyfully, 
in  the  position  providentially  assigned,  must 
comprehend  a  large  part  of  Christian,  duty. 
If  now  one  looks  to  the  p'oiDih  of  the 
Church  or  Christian  community,  that  will 
be  seen  to  depend  greatly  on  a  properly  re- 
ligions nurture  of  her  children  in  the  fami- 
ly, as  weD  as  npon  individual  adult  conver- 
sions and  the  a^ressive  power  of  what  wo 
term  revivals;  and  we  must  so  employ  tho 
latter  as  not  to  overshadow  the  formei-. 
When  Christianity  first  started  forth  to 
fulfill  the  commaud  to  "teach  all  nations," 
it  necessarily  operated  mostly  upon  adult 
minds,  and  relied  upon  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  Jew  and  Oeutile  in  a  manner 
often  lesembling  that  of  modem  revivals. 
And  this  would  continue  to  be  a  leading  iu- 
stmnientaUty  for  outside  effort,  as  the  Gos- 
pel was  pressed  upon  opposers,  and  was  car- 
ried to  additional  nations.  This  must  be 
true  now,  iu  connection  with  foreign  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  with  efforts  to  reach  the 
mass  of  uuoonveited  adults  in  nominaUy 
Christian  lands,  That  Pentecostal  scenes 
will  be  renewed,  with  the  most  striking  re- 
sults, in  the  simultaneous  conversion  of 
great  multitudes,  may  be  gathered  not  only 
from  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case,  as  we 
look  out  upon  the  mass  of  ungodliness  in  the 
world,  and  &om  past  scenes  iu  the  history 
of  the  Church,  but  also  from  the  promise  of 
Scripture  that  "a  nation  shall  be  bora  at 
once,"  as  it  were  in  a  day,  iu  those  times 
when  a  "  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand, 
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and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation."  But  Ihis 
is  outside  work,  and  meanwhile  there  will 
be  going  on.  the  natural  giowth  of  the 
Chorcb.  from  within,  as  its  oivn  children 
"trained  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Ijord."  At  this  the  Church  has 
aimed,  and  nith  as  much  snccess  a: 
measure  of  wisdom,  of  earnestness,  and  of 
faith  would  warrant.  To  this 
increase  have  looked  the  great  body  of 
Christians;  some  tlirough  t" 
elated  with  infant  baptism  and  a  subsequent 
confirmation,  and  others  apart  from  those 
usages.  And  American  ChristianH,  who  are 
accustomed  to  rely  so  extensively  npon  re- 
vivals, and  to  count  upon  them  each  winter, 
as  at  the  season  most  favorable  for  special 
services  to  this  end,  must  not  forget  that,  in 
other  lands,  this  instrumentality  has  been 
less  used,  and  tliat  there  the  growth  haa 
been  almost  wholly  through  the  regular 
means  of  grace,  the  cultivation  of  family 
religion,  and  a  chnrch  education  of  the  chil- 
dren by  catechism  and  liturgy.  There  must 
be,  aa  there  ought  to  be,  great  power  of  de- 
velopment in  the  Church  on  this  side.  It  is 
the  natural  method  of  increase ;  it  accords, 
also,  with,  the  inspired  explanation,  tlirough 
Malachi,  of  God's  intent  in  the  institution 
of  marriage  and  of  the  iamily,"that  he 
might  Bcefc  a  godly  seed;"  and  it  produces 
the  most  perfect  type  of  characfci',  free  * 
the  angularitiea  and  erudities  of  adult 
versions,  and  beautifully  rounded  out  into 
tlie  symmetry  of  a  complete  and  gradually 
formed  miud  and  heart.  Indeed,  thov 
reason  to  think  that,  iu  ordinary 
ties,  where  the  ingatherings  from 
are  mostly  of  youth  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  of  oge,  a  large  proportion  of  tlio 
called  "converts"  are  really  persona  reg 
eraled  in  childhood,  and  awaiened  hy  the 
revival  to  a  new  and  more  intelligent  cou- 
sciousness  of  the  divine  liife  in  the  soul. 
The  influence  of  the  family  and  of  the  Sun- 
day-school at  leaat  prepared  the  soU  and 
sowed  the  seed  for  the  seemingly  audden 
harvest  of  the  revival. 

What  is  needed,  then,  in  this  direction  to 
make  revivals  productive  of  permanent  good 
is  to  recogniEO  their  true  relation  to  other 
Christian  experiences,  and  to  other  modes  of 
Christian  ptogresa  toward  the  final  triumph 
of  the  Eedeemer'a  kingdom.  Made  exclusive 
iu  their  demand,  they  falsely  turn  every  oth- 
er condition  of  the  Chnrch  into  a  declension, 
draw  off  attention  from  eijually  important 
duties,  and  give  to  piety  a  vacillating  char- 
acter, changing  from  the  heights  of  excite- 
ment to  the  inevitable  reactionary  depths 
of  insensibility  or  of  depreaaion.  But  no 
such  diatorted  view  of  revivala  need  be 
cherished.  They  do  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  religious  work,  but  they  belong  in 
the  Christian  system,  and  have  a  place  of 
npecial  honor  and  poner  under  the  dispensa- 


tion of  the  Holy  Sliirit.  Doubtless,  also, 
they  have  their  law,  in  the  mind  of  God, 
though  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  defi- 
nitely stating  it,  or  in  bringing  them  under 
fixed  oonditions  of  time  and  circumstance. 
While,  as  a  general  rule,  spiritual  results 
will  he  according  to  the  prayerful  use  of  ap- 
propriate means,  God  meaning  to  encourage 
prayer  and  to  reward  faithful  labor,  yet 
Christians  are  often  disappointed  in  the  re- 
sults of  prayer  and  effort  iu  specific  cases; 
so  that  no  man  can  surely  predict  the  range 
and  power  of  revivals  in  particular  locali- 
ties. What  pastor  has  not  been  snrpriaed 
by  a  powerful  revival  in  spiritual  circum- 
stances seemingly  unfavorable ;  and  again 
disappointed  at  ita  non-arrivnl  when  its  con- 
ditiona  appeared  to  be  more  fully  met  t 

They  come  iu  very  variant  cireurastances, 
and  therefore  the  old  divines  have  associated 
them  with  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  bnt  to 
God  we  may  well  suppose  that  a  sameness 
of  principle  appears  throughout.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  aa  glorioua  additions  or  sup- 
plements to  the  ordinary  working  of  spirit- 
ual forees ;  in  which  God  aeizea  upon  a  con- 
juncture of  f^ta  and  favoring  occasions,  to 
work  saving  results  on  a  largo  scale  and 
with  great  rapidity,  exalting  the  faith  of 
ills  people  and  striking  terror  into  the  heart 
of  his  foes.  In  the  TJnited  States  revivals 
have  thus  been  conspicuously  used,  at  event- 
ful periods,  to  save  the  land  from  prevalent 
infidelity  and  worldliness.  In  the  days  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  after  there  had  been  a 
wide-spread  deadness  in  religion,  accom- 
panied by  an  invasion  of  error,  the  "Great 
Awakening "  waa  spiritually  the  aalvation 
of  the  country.  Again,  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  left  religion  in  a  low  con- 
dition, and  French  infidelity  had  infected 
large  numbers,  God  used  the  powerful  re- 
vivals at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
give  new  life  to  religion  in  the  nation.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
the  mercantile  prosperity  and  subseixuent 
reverses,  twenty  years  later,  and  also  the 
financial  crash  of  1^7,  were  followed  by  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  revivals.  And  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  inspired  declaration, 
that  "when  the  enemy  shall  come  in  like  a 
flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  lift  up  a 
standard  i^ainst  him,"  the  praying  and  be- 
lieving ones  are  expecting  that  the  present 
spread  of  skepticism  will  furnish  the  occa- 
sion for  mighty  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  shall  demonstrate  the  divine 
character  of  the  Gospel,  and  shall  convert 
tlie  very  leaders  of  unbelief  into  apostles  of 
the  faith. 

They  may,  therefore,  properly  be  objects 
of  desire,  of  prajrer,  and  of  effort,  on  the 
part:  of  ministers  and  of  churches,  while  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  steady  prose- 
cotiou  of  ordinary  Christian  work,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  continual  success  in  tlie 
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Lnners  and  in  tbe  upbiiilding 
of  pereonal  cliatactor.  Indeed,  as  tLe  spe- 
cial aotivitiea  of  a  niercliant  in  liis  spring 
and  fall  trade  sobside'into  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  indnstry  during  tlie  remainder  of  the 
year,  bo  ivben  the  excitement  and  labor  of 
ft  revival  pass,  it  should  be  to  allow  steady 
play  to  the  regular  duties  of  family,  social, 
and  chnrch  life ;  it  being  understood  that 
piety  equally  inspires  botli  modes  of  action, 
and  that  the  converts  of  a  revival  need  sub- 
BBtinently  to  bo  trained  to  obey  the  unex- 
citing demands  of  the  details  of  a  daily  life 
that  shall  be  inspired  by  faitJi  in  Christ,  and 
lovo  to  God  and  their  neighbor.  In  this 
I  ight,  that  pastor  is  most  wisely  a  friend  of 
revivals  who  follows  them  most  faithfully 
with  the  uso  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
and  with  a  recommendation  of  piety  in  its 
every-day  aspect.  That  chnrch  also  gives 
the  best  evidence  of  having  received  per- 
manent good  from  a  revival  which  accom- 
[>aniea  its  zeal  for  conversions  with  an  equal 
care  for  the  growth  and  education  of  "  the 


babes  in  Christ,"  and  for  the  exhibition  by 
the  older  members  of  a  proportionate  char- 
acter, and  a  readiness  for  all  forms  of  useful- 
ness, whether  these  be  technically  religious 
or  secular.  The  converts  will  thus  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  revival  is  religion  in 
only  one  of  its  phases,  and  in  one  of  its  forms 
of  power ;  and  that  a  church  does  not  nec- 
essarily decline  in  piety  when  those  special 
scenes  pass,  but  often  goes  on  to  greater 
trials  and  triumphs  of  Christian  principle, 
which  require  daily  communion  with  God 
and  an  abiding  faith  iu  the  perpetual  aid 
of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  in  order  to  "over- 
come the  world." 

And  now  may  that  same  Spirit  of  all 
grace  which  moved  Christian  minds  t<)  con- 
vene this  body,  so  largely  representative  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  renew  Pentecostal 
scenes  throughout  the  world  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  till  the  nations  shall  be 
converted,  and  the  Redeemer  "shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  bis  soul,  and  shall  he  satis- 
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We  take  it  for  granted  tliat  it  is  tile  dnf y, 
in  the  siglit  of  God,  of  eTery  Christian  to  en- 
gage diligently  in  the  prodnctioa  of  moral 
or  economical  Talnea.  When  tiie  production 
of  economical  valnes,  or  wealth,  is  the  imme- 
diate object,  there  ehonld  be  an  indirect  ref- 
erence to  moral  enila  and  purposes.  Bnt  the 
obligation  to  labor  ia  imposed  npon  as  by 
the  capacity  for  it,  and  esists  independent- 
ly of  the  uses  to  ■which  we  may  apply  the 
proceeds.  The  New  Testament  rule,  that  if 
a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  ho  cat, 
is  universal  in  its  application. 

The  man  who  lives  on  the  labor  of  the 
public  without  adding  any  thing  himself  to 
the  wealth  or  moral  well-being  of  the  com- 
mnnity  is  a  pauper.  If  he  is  capable  of  work 
and  refuses,  he  becomes  at  once  a  criminal, 
and  the  State  compels  him  to  work  by  law. 
He  seeks  to  share  the  wealth  of  the  body 
politic  without  bearing  liis  part  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens.  He  adds  to  the  character  of 
the  paaper  that  of  the  thief.  In  a  slightly 
iiiodiliedsense  we  may  apply  this  law  to  him 
who  lives  Hpon  the  labor  of  parents  or  ances- 
tors without  adding  hyhia  own  labor  to  the 
wealth  or  well-being  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  The  possession  of  inherited 
wealth  does  not  release  him  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  work.  His  wealth  can  make  his  ex- 
ertion enormously  productive.  His  failure 
to  work  is,  therefore,  more  criminal  even 
than  if  he  were  poor;  for  his  capacity  in  the 
production  of  values,  both  moral  and  eco- 
nomical, may  equal  that  of  a  thousand  men, 

Here  we  see  the  unsoundness  of  the  ad- 
vice so  often  given  to  mou  who  have  secured 
wealth,  to  retire  from  business  and  cease 
from  labor.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  work 
so  long  as  ho  has  the  capacity.  The  mer- 
chant may  jnstifiably  withdraw  from  the 
most  dangerous  risks  of  business,  but  he  may 
not  escape  the  obligation  to  work,  and  there- 
by to  add  to  the  means  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  obligation  to  labor  is  obviously  im- 
perative upon  those  engaged  in  those  pnt^ 
suits  whose  products  are  moral  or  intellect- 
iiaL  Ho  amount  of  learning  or  discipline 
will  relieve  the  scholar  or  tlie  moral  teach- 
er from  the  duties  which  these  possessions 
themselves  impose.  The  greater  his  capac- 
ity the  more  imperative  is  the  duty  to  use 
it.  He  is  or  ought  to  be  a  prodneor  of  mor- 
al ya]uos,aml  as  his  labor  is  an  inilisppiisaMc 


condition  of  the  best  sntceos  of  those  en 
gaged  directly  in  the  production  of  mateit 
al  wealth,  he  for  this  reason  fills  under  a 
similar  obligation  to  Ubor  As  the  moral 
tone  of  a  community  becomes  degraded  its 
productive  power  diminishes  in  the  same 
proportion.  Honesty,  industry,  and  self  de 
nial,  which  lie  at  the  ^ery  foundition  ot 
material  prodnction,  are  Chnsti'vn  virtues 
Of  all  those  elements  whuh  make  man  air 
instmment  of  production,  none  are  so  vilu 
able  as  intelligence  and  character.  Nevei 
have  they  bonie  so  high  a  market  value  as 
they  do  now.  Just  in  the  proportion  that 
bnsiness  relations  become  complicated  and 
far-reaching  do  honesty  and  intelligence, 
clear-headed  and  trustworthy  agencies,  bo- 
coRie  indispensable. 

The  production  of  moral  and  (he  produc- 
tion of  economical  values  are  reciprocally 
necessary,aud  each  value  is  convertible  into 
the  other.  Credit,  the  life-blood  of  modem 
commerce,  is  faith  in  the  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity.  Credit, 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  unknown  to  th(^ 
ancients.  With  them  the  merchant  was  a 
supercargo  or  a  peddler.  Commerce,  in  the 
magniRcent  dimensions  of  modem  times,  can 
not  exist  without  the  controlling  presence  of 
moral  obligation  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
carry  it  on.  No  system  of  checks  and  safe- 
guards, no  spy  or  police  system,  however 
skillfully  arranged.can  give  security.  When 
faith  in  character  is  lost,  commerce  is  strick- 
en with  paralysis. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time,  co]<i- 
nies  and  subject  states  upon  whom  unfair 
prices  conldbe  imposed  with  impunity  were 
supposed  to  be  the  conditions  of  growth  in 
national  wealth.  Legislation  anddiplomacy 
were  supposed  best  to  accomplish  their  eco- 
nomical ends  when  they  gave  the  opportuni- 
ty for  unequal  and  unfoir  exchanges.  Bnt 
now  scientific  political  economisls  arc  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  all  legislation  or  di- 
plomacy which  has  for  its  purpose  to  secure 
wealth  to  nations  or  classes  of  individuals  by 
uneijuallaws  or  unjust  treaties,  is  sure  to  fail 
in  the  end. 

If  political  economy  has  *ttled  any  thing, 
it  is  tbat  no  bargain  is  a  good  one  which  is 
not  beneficial  to  both  parties  in  the  transac- 
tion.    As-  (his  science  becomes  settled  in  ils 
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principles  and  clear  ia  its  defiiiitions,  it  is 
Be«n  moio  and  more  cleariy  tOiat  tliey  are  in 
entire  harmouy  with  morality,  and  tliat  the 
wliole  range  of  economic  science  is  hut  an 
application  of  the  Ten  Commandinente. 

We  see,  theu,  tliat  tlie  pursnit  of  ■wealth 
by  legitimate  ptoceBses  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  morality,  aud  depends  upon  it ;  tliat  the 
highest  aims  of  the  scholar  and  the  Chris- 
tian hove  no  antagonism  with  sound  metli- 
ods  of  occumnlation.  Methods  of  accumula- 
tion which,  the  moralist  condemns  as  wrong 
the  economist  proTes  to  be  iuexpedieut.  It 
is  clear  that  he  who  by  esample  luid  precept 
makes  a  commnnity  moro  moral  aud  more 
intelligent  in  any  marked  degree  will,  in  the 
end,  add  more  to  its  capacity  to  accumulal* 
wealth  than  he  who  ia  individually  the  most 
successful  prodacer. 

But  this  influence  of  Christian  morality 
upon  material  production  is  only  incident- 
al. In  the  eye  of  the  Cliristian,  the  nses  of 
wealth  consOtute  the  all-importiant  object 
of  interest.  The  increase  of  the  breadth, 
richness,  and  power  of  the  Divine  life  in 
men  is  an  end  in  itself  transceuding  In  im- 
portance all  results,  however  magnificent, 
which  are  reoUzed  in  the  present  life  and 
expire  with  it.  With  the  Christian,  wealth 
is  mainly  to  be  valued  as  the  evidence  of  in- 
ilnstry  and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  its  pos- 
sessor, and  as  a  means  of  elevating,  pnrify- 
ing,  and  saving  men.  It  is  this  which  dig- 
niSes  and  consecrates  the  labor  and  thought 
of  the  Christian  merchant  or  mannfactnier. 
The  accnmnlation  of  wealth  is  simply  the 
accnmulation  of  power,  which  is  valuable  in 
the  sight  of  God  only  so  fiir  as  it  ia  tnmed 
to  nohle  nscs.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  1 
with  aconmulations  of  learning,  discipli 
cultnre,  or  skill  in  the  arts.  These,  like 
wealth,  are  forms  in  which  power  is  gener- 
at«d  and  stored  up.  The  use  and  applica- 
tion of  all  these  forms  of  power  should  be 
controlled  by  one  common  Christian  law. 
If  any  one  of  these  forms  is  used  for  selfish 
gratification,  the  possessor  becomes  an  of- 
fender, in  proportion  to  the  value  and  quan- 
tity of  the  power  which  he  misuses. 

Whoever  aecnmulates  learning,  or  disci- 
pline, or  culture  for  selfish  gratification 
alone,  regardless  of  what  he  owes  to  Christ 
and  humanity,  has  in  liim  all  the 
elements  of  a  miser.  Wo  talk  of 
if  they  were  found  among  the  commercial 
classes  only.  But  the  term  la  applicable  to 
all  ivho  hoard  up  God's  gifts  in  selfish  care- 
lessness of  the  duties  which  those  posses- 
sions impose.  It  ia  the  use  of  power  for 
blessing  ivhich  alone  can  bring  happiness 
to  him  Tpho  has  it.  Especially  is  this  il- 
lustrated by  wealth.  All  experience  shows 
that,  when  wealth  is  hoarded  to  an  amount 
beyond  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
holder  or  his  dependents,  it  loses  its  power 
to  confer  well-being.    It  imposes  a  coiistajit- 


ly  increasing  amount  of  labor,  thought,  and 
anxiety,  for  which  the  owner  can  by  no 
possibility  receive  a  personal  return.  In  a 
country  'where  entails  are  not  permitted, 
where  wealth  baa  a  natural  tendency  to- 
ward redistribntion,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
most  anxious,  hard-worked,  and  care-worn 
members  of  society  are  the  holders  of  enor- 
mous wealth.  It  is  found  that  the  labor  and 
capacity  reinired  to  keep  it  areas  great,  oft- 
gi'eator  than  was  required  to  amass  it. 
A  man  labors  and  denies  himself  in  early 
life  that  he  may  have  case  and  quiet  from 
his  money.  He  too  often  fiuda  that  cares 
and  responsibUitJes  aconraulate  more  rapid- 
ly than  wealth.  It  is  God's  law  that  true 
enjoyment  can  ncTcr  be  attained  unless  we 
forget  ourselves  in  the  nse  of  onr  power  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  This  law  can  not  by 
any  possibility  be  evaded  or  transcended, 
and  its  penalties  become  stringent  and  em- 
phatic just  in  the  proportion  that  property 
selfishly  hoarded  increasea  in  amount. 

Thia  law  finds  a  modified  application  also 
its  hearing  upon  children.  Wealthy  men 
who  shut  their  hearts  against  the  appeals 
of  benevolence  often  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  hoarding  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children.  This  is  often  bnt  a  disguised 
form  of  avarice — a  fruitless  attempt  to  evade 
the  penalties  which  God  has  attached  to  thia 
form  of  vice.  A  noble  manhood  or  wom- 
anhood is  inconceivable  except  as  the  out- 
growth of  labor,  burden-bearing,  and  self- 
denial.  Character,  whether  iutelleotnal  or 
moral,  is  a  kind  of  manufacture  of  which 
the  self-control,  the  moral,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical efforts  of  the  individual  himself  furnish 
the  raw  material.  The  result,  the  most  val- 
uable thing  on  earth,  genius  can  not  give, 
money  can  not  buy. 

Whatever  weakens  or  destroys  the  mo- 
tives to  personal  exerlion,  so  far  diminishes 
a  yonng  person's  chances  of  attaining  the 
fullest  and  richest  development  of  manhood. 
The  knowledge  on  the'  part  of  a  child  that 
he  will  be  heir  to  an' estate  which  will  re- 
lieve him  from  the  ordinary  necessity  of 
working  for  his  living,  in  all  but  exception- 
ally constituted  natures,  strikes  with  paral- 
ysis the  most  effective  impulses  to  exertion. 
Even  those  for  whom  some  sort  of  activity 
ia  a  necessity  we  often  find  busied  about 
trifles,  and  in  tlie  end  sinking  into  a  feeble 
dilettanteiam,  developing  a  superficial  var- 
nish of  culture  rather  than  the  broad  mind, 
strong  will,  and  administrative  capacity 
which  make  up  real  manhood.  This  law, 
thus  applicable  to  the  rich  man  and  his 
children,  is  bat  one  of  the  varied  illustra- 
tions of  the  divine  principle,  that  he  who 
would  save  his  life  for  selfish  ends  and  pur- 
poses shall  really  lose  it. 

It  ahould,  however,  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  Christianity  guarantees,  in  the 
strongest  way,  the  right  of  property  and  the 
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right  of  JuIieritaDce.  But  it  baJonc^s  tbi 
moral  sanction  to  the  posaesaion  of  property 
by  the  dnties  attached  to  such  posset 
which  it  places  over  against  the  right.  It 
seonres  to  the  scholar  ot  artist  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  product  of  hia  thought,  bnt 
it  imposes  npon  him  the  paramonnt  obliga- 
tion to  use  the  property  which  Le  has  in  his 
infeliectnal  endowment  or  production  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-man.  Over  against  ev- 
ery right,  personal  or  political,  Christianity 
places  its  corresponding  duty.  The  severi- 
ty 4nd  extent  of  the  obligation  to  benevolent 
action  are  iu  esact  proportion  to  the  brill- 
iancy of  &  person's  mtellectual  gifts  or  the 
amount  of  his  wealth.  These  rights  and  du- 
ties may  be  separated  in  thought,  but  may 
not  be  in  fact ;  they  are  parts  of  a  common 
system ;  each  is  a  complement  of  the  other. 
This  i«latioa  is  so  fandamenfal  that  it  is 
recognized  in  the  lowest  forms  of  utilitarian- 
ism as  well  as  iu  the  loftiest  Christiaa  mor- 
ality. The  law  of  self-sacrillce  must  be 
admitted  as  the  unirersat  condition  of  all 
individual  moral  development,  and  all  so- 
cial growth  and  well-being.  The  doctrine 
of  "altruism,"  set  forth  by  Comte  and  his 
followers  as  a  scientific  discovery,  is  but  a 
new  name  for  the  old  Christian,  law  which 
received  its  highest  sanction  and  exemplifi- 
cation on  the  cross  of  redemption.  In  this 
nou-recognition  of  rights  and  duties  in  re- 
spect to  property  as  correlative,  we  find  the 
origin  of  the  great  and  dangerous  collisions 
between  labor  and  capital.  The  relative 
value  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  market 
can  only  be  det«rmiued  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Eschaogeable  values  must 
always  depend  on  common  opinion.  The 
teachings  of  a  sound  political  economy  and 
a  sound  morality  are  at  one  in  forbidding  in- 
terference with  the  natural  currents  of  ex- 
change, dietribntion,  and  accumulation.  In- 
deed the  wain  function  of  the  State  is  to 
prevent  aU  abnormal  interferences  with  free 
exchanges  of  all  forms  of  capital  and  labor. 
Taxation  by  the  State  finds  its  justification 
ui  the  fact  that  such  protection  against  in- 
terference is  given.  When  the  State  nnder- 
tahes  to  fix  prices,  it  is  almost  sure  to  1>g- 
come  an  oppressor. 

Taxation  for  the  support  of  schools,  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  for  the  prosecution 
and  reform  of  criminals,  is  made  necessary, 
that  the  burdens  of  society  and  the  expense 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  exist- 
ence shall  be  equitably  distribnlcd.  If  the 
State  may  not  prescribe  the  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  kinds  of  economic 
quiintities,  how  are  the  questions  which  arise 
between  labor  and  capital  to  find  their  solu- 
tion? Capital  is  occnmulating  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries  with  a  rapidity  to  which  the 
past  furnishes  no  parallel.  These  accumu- 
lations tend  by  an  inevitable  law  to  paas 
into  the  control  of  the  able  and  iufelligent. 


How  are  we  to  prevent  these  e 
cumulations  of  power  from  becoming  dan- 
gerous and  oppressive !  If  we  weahen  by 
law  the  right  of  our  merchant  princes  to  the 
possession  of  theii  wealth,  we  weaken  in  the 
same  degree  the  right  of  the  poorest  laborer 
to  the  products  of  his  daily  toil.  In  like 
mauuer  wo  weaken  the  impulse  to  accumu- 
lation, natural  to  man,  which  is  one  of  the 
prime  fiictors  in  a  healthy  and  progressive 
civilization.  Nothing  so  taxes  the  ability 
of  the  legislator  as  the  iraming  of  laws 
which  shall  preser\-o  the  right  of  property, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  power 
from  being  abused.  Wliatcvcr  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  future  may  accomplish  in  this  di- 
rection, we  believe  that  the  only  complete 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem 
must  bo  a  moral  one. 

In  the  wide-spread  uneasin^s  among  the 
laboring  classes  we  find  a  growing  appre- 
hension on  their  part  of  the  duties  which  at- 
tach to  the  possession  of  wealth.  Of  the 
rights  of  the  holders  of  property  tliey  are 
often  sadly  unmindful.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wealthy  classes  are  keenly  alive  to  their 
own  rights,  while  they  are  often  fearfully 
neglectful  of  the  manifold  and  weighty  du- 
ties which  their  wealth  imposes  upon  them. 
Hence  this  antagonism  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Neither  party  has  adequate- 
ly learned  the  great  lesson  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  nor  that  the  rights  and  duties 
of  every  moral  being  ore  inseparable  rola- 

Wben  the  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  capital,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  strikes  and  trades-unions,  is  moder- 
ated and  controlled  by  an  equal  sensitive- 
ness to  the  rights  of  capital;  when  the  great 
masters  of  associated  wealth  become  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  duties  which  they  owe 
to  the  poor  as  they  are  to  the  protection 
of  their  own  wealth ;  when  Christian  love 
shall  become  the  common  atmosphere  of  the 
rich  and  the  x>oor;  when  every  man  sliall 
deem  himself,  like  Christ,  the  servant  of  ail 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  which  ho 
possesses,  these  coUisious  between  the  oppo- 
site forms  of  power,  represented  by  capital 
and  labor,  will  pass  away  forever. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  men,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  wealthy  among  them,  to  study 
this  problem  with  the  greatest  care,  lest,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,- they  become  unwitting- 
ly agents  of  oppression.  The  aristocracy 
of  caste  and  the  aristocracy  of  feudalism  are 
rapidly  passing  away.  Centuries  of  servile  in- 
surreot  ions,  accompanied  by  untold  suffering, 
have  worked  out  this  still  incomplete  eman- 
cipation. But  a  new  feudalism  is  coming  to 
the  front,  as  powerful  and  as  all-pervading 
as  the  old.  This  is  found  in  associated  cap- 
ital. The  control  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
corporations,  the  sole  end  of  whose  existence 
defend  the  power  which 
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they  already  possess.  Tlie  common  maxim 
that "  corporations  have  no  souls  "  expresses 
the  average  Judgment  of  meu,  that  financial 
corporations  are  in  some  way  endowed  by 
law  with  all  the  rights  of  property,  while 
they  are  emancipated  from  its  eorce^iond- 
ing  datiea. 

Right  here  arises  oneof  the  great  dangers 
which,  threaten  modern  society.  The  power 
which  associated  capital  will  possess,  ia  com- 
mercial nations,  by  the  end  of  another  cen- 
tury, is  appalling  in  anticipation.  If  the 
power  thus  given  by  the  fundamental  right 
of  property  shall  continne  to  he  esereised 
without  regard  to  the  moral  obligations 
which  limit  and  control  it,  the  enginery  for 
oppression  thus  existing  will  be  almost  in- 
conceivable. Even  now  worthless  securities 
are  forced  tipon  the  market  by  those  illegiti- 
mate appliances  so  well  known  to  the  finan- 
cier. Great  combinations  are  fortned  for  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  prices,  in  defiance 
of  the  natural  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  feverish  anxiety  for  sudden 
wealtb  overstrains  credit,  tempts  to  frauds 
and  defalcatious,regardless  alike  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  of  civil  law.  Sooner  or  later  these 
combinationsmustmiscarry,  Fiuaucialbub- 
bles  break,  frauds  are  exposed,  confidence  is 
lost,  and  poverty,  pain,  and  sufferiug  are  car- 
ried to  every  cottage  throughout  onr  land. 
Capital  is  power — mighty  for  good,  when 
controlled  by  intelligent  benevolence ;  ter- 
rible for  evil,  when  made  an  instrument  of 
oppression. 

Our  safeguard  against  this  foiw  of  evil, 
which  threatens  as  now,  and  mnst  be  still 
more  dangerons  in  future,  can  be  found  only 
in  subjecting  capital,  as  welt  as  every  other 
form  of  power,  to  the  control  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  of  sacrifice  and  service.  When 
capitalists,  in  their  individual  and  associa- 
ted capacity,  shall  consider  themselves  as 
stewards  for  the  administration  of  the  wealth 
with  which  God  has  endowed  them,  so  that 
it  shall  conduce  to  the  blessing  of  man  and 
the  glory  of  God,  these  dangers  mill  no  long- 
er exist  It  is  high  time  that  the  elementary 
limitations  of  Christian  morality  should  he 
recognized  in  the  acciunnlation  and  admin- 
istration of  wealth.  No  Christian  man  may 
do  that  as  a  director  of  a  corporation  which 
he  would  shrink  from  as  an  individual.  He 
may  not  share  the  gain  acquired  by  the 
oppression  of  the  poor,  or  by  combinations 
skillfully  contrived  for  the  robbery  of  the 
rich.  There  are  moral  laws  which  govern 
tlie  accnmulatiou  and  management  of  prop- 
erty. They  may  not  be  violated  with  impn- 
nity.  The  great  financial  revulsions  which, 
like  pestilences,  have  smitten  the  world  from 
the  time  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme  and  1 
South  Sea  Bubble  to  the  present  hour,  are 
many  several  illustrations  of  tie  retribnt! 
justice  of  God. 


While  the  laws  of  Christian  morality 
shonld  control  the  processes  and  set  limits 
■apidity  of  accumulation,  and  while 
the  duty  of  appropriating  wealth  to  benev- 
olent uses  is  apparent,  it  is  also  clear  that 
great  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  objects  to  which  the  appropri- 
ion  shall  be  made.  Indiscriminate  alms- 
_  ving  may  be  productive  of  unlimited  evil. 
The  mere  giving  of  money  to  the  poor  is  not 
necessarily  cliarity.  It  often  exaggerates  the 
ery  evil  that  it  is  designed  to  remedy.  Itmay 
le  so  distributed  as  to  destroy  self-respect 
n  the  recipients,  and  train  npa  class  williug 
o  live  upon  the  pnhlic  bounty,  and  too  in- 
dolent to  labor  for  their  own  support  or  to 
bear  their  share  of  public  burdens. 

The  truest  charity  is  that  which  educates 
and  trains  the  poor  into  the  capacity  to  sup- 
ply their  own  wants  by  their  own  labor  and 
skill.  He  who  supplies  the  physical  wants 
of  the  poor  in  such  a  way  aa  to  take  away 
their  motives  for  labor,  and  induce  in  them 
a  willingness  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  the 
public,  so  far  trains  them  to  crime. 

The  Mendicant  Orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church  made  beggary  respectable,  and  have 
given  currency  to  the  idea  that  the  giving 
of  alms  is  a  virtue  in  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Nothing  more  rapidly  demoralized  Rome 
than  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  providing  food  for  the  lai^e  body  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  It  is  just  as  clearly  the 
doty  of  meu  of  wealth  to  bestow  their  bene- 
factions wisely  as  it  is  to  bestow  them.  The 
great  object  should  be  so  to  bestow  wealtli 
that  it  shall  be  continuously  productive  of 
elevating  and  purifying  forces.  Lai^  sums 
are  often  given  indiscriminately  in  sncli  a 
way  that  they  are  really  a  premium  upon 
beggary  and  crime. 

Those  benefactions  are  most  productive 
of  blessing  which  are  devoted  to  some  form 
of  technical,  moral,  religions,  or  intellectual 
education.  If  the  poor  are  vicious,  they, 
general  their  children,  need  to  be 
reformed.  With  reformation,  the  cause  of 
their  poverty  will  be  removed.  If  they  are 
poor  through  want  of  skill  or  capacity,  they 
and  their  children  need  education  and  in- 
dustrial training.  This  will  enable  them  t« 
care  for  themselves. 

In  the  order  of  Providence,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  most  communities,  and  a  majority  of 
many,  is  composed  of  persons,  old  and  young, 
wlio  are  either  too  weak,  too  vicious,  or  too 
ignorant tokeepthemselvesabove want.  All 
men  alike,  learned  or  ignorant,  rich  or  poor, 
need  the  Inspiring,  elevating,  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Here)  then, 
we  have  laid  ont  before  us  two  grand  spheres 
for  the  exercise  of  enliglitened  benevolence. 
Onr  Saviour  was  the  great  teacher.  Every 
minister  of  religion,  every  Christian  man 
and  woman,  is  bound,  directly  or  indirectly. 
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to  follow  his  example  in  this  respect.  The 
world  can  bo  made  better,  healthier,  and 
happier  onlj'  as  it  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  God,  and  persnaded  to  obey  them. 
The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  bnt  a  process 
for  the  moral  and  religious  iustrucfion  and 
training  of  men. 

The  most  productive  field,  then,  for  Chris- 
tian henoToleuce  is  education,  when  taken 
in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  true  that  the 
sick  and  the  aged  mnst  be  cared  for,  oft«n 
withont  hope  of  improying  their  condition 
in  the  present  life ;  but  they  may  be  trained 
for  the  life  tn  come.  Criminals  must  be  re- 
strained and  punished;  bnt  their  restraint 
and  punishment  may  be  made  a  process  of 
training  for  a  better  life.  The  chUdren  of 
the  vicious  poor  must  be  clothed  and  fed; 
but  it  is  of  tenfold  greater  importance  that 
they  be  trained  in  economy,  indnstry,  and 
the  fear  of  God.  How  this  maas  of  imbe- 
cility,ignorance,aiid  crime  shall  be  taught, 
elevated,  and  christianized  is  the  great  prob- 
lem of  society,  and  the  great  task  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  Church.  To  furnish  the  spiritual  force 
for  its  accomplishment  was  out  Saviour's 
mission  to  earth.  To  become  the  conductors 
of  tUU  spiritual  fbico  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  is  the  function  of  all  who  would  be 
classed  as  his  followers. 

It  80  happens  that  our  own  country  pre- 
sents a  greater  demand  upon  uousecrated 
wealth  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.  The 
teeming  populations  of  the  Old  World,  East 
and  West,  are  rushing  in  to  the  vacant  spaces 
of  our  vast  domain.  They  are  becoming 
participants  and  powers  in  owr  social  and 
political  life.  We  must  fuse  them  into  oiir 
own  nationality.  We  must  vitalize  them 
with  the  power  of  Christian  tmth  and  emo- 
tion. Here  a  nation  is  born  in  a  day.  In- 
stitutions of  learning  mnst  be  founded  and 
endowed  in  a  generation,  for  which  a  thou- 
sand years  have  been  required  in  the  Old 
World.  Houses  of  worship  must  be  erected, 
and  the  school-teacher  and  the  missionary 
must  be  equipped  and  furnished  to  follow, 
in  a  lock-step  with  the  progress  of  our  hardy 
pioneers  as  they  march  forward  to  snbdue 
the  wilderness  into  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Unless  our  country  shall  be  left  to  become 
a  moral  desert,  this  work  must  be  done,  and 
done  in  our  own  generation.  To  meet  tliese 
moral  wants,  God  has  given  ns  in  our  coun- 
try a  career  and  a  capacity  for  rapid  accu- 
mulation beyond  that  of  any  other  people. 
God  has  graciously  adjusted  our  financial 
strength  to  the  moral  burdens  which  he  has 
called  us  to  bear.  Unless  our  benevolence 
in  giving  shall  more  than  equal  our  capaci- 
ty for  accumulation,  the  foroes  of  ignorance, 
evil,  and  superstition  vrill  take  possession  of 
OUT  lair  land ;  and  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  we  shall  be- 
come a  by-word,  and  a  hissing,  and  a  shak- 
ing of  llio  head  iiiiioiig  the  nations. 


This  principle  finds  its  application  in  the 
Old  World  as  well  Hitherto  the  institu- 
tions of  religion  have  been  coutrolled  and 
supported  by  the  State.  It  needs  no  proph- 
et's ken  to  foretell  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  will  be  dissolved. 
All  the  spiritual  and  political  forces  of  mod- 
em life  seem  to  tend  in  that  direction.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Christian  men 
in  EaropB  mnst  take  upon  their  shoulders 
the  work  of  home  evangelization,  as  well  as 
that  of  foreign  missions. 

This  condition  of  things  will,  in  no  dis- 
tant future,  call  for  a  development  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  such  as  the  Old  World  has 
never  seen  realized.  The  nnevangelized  and 
iguorant  masses,  the  bequest  of  feudalism  to 
the  present  age,  are  pressing  forward  for  a 
recognition  of  their  political  rights,  un- 
tangbt  though  they  may  be  in  the  first  ele- 
ments of  political  duty.  These  masters  of 
the  future  must  be  brought  within  the  cou- 
trot  of  an  intelligent  Christianity,  or  their 
emancipation  will  be  fraught  with  equal  wou 
to  themselves  and  to  social  order.  These 
are  no  fancied  dangers.  France  and  Spain, 
torn  and  bleeding,  tell  us  how  valueless  in 
mere  liberty  of  action  Mhen  nuguided  by 
Christian  love  and  unrestrained  by  moral 
law.  The  moral  and  intellectual  training 
of  these  new  depositaries  of  political  power 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  main- 
tenance of  that  social  order  through  which 
the  quiet  possession  of  wealth  is  reudered 
possible. 

Socialism,  that  spectre  which  so  haunts  the 
European  mind,  is  due  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  new  possession  of  political  power  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whose  minds  the  intelligent 
self-restraint  bom  of  an  educated  conscience 
is  a  stranger.  No  police  system,  however 
omniscient,  no  standing  armies,  however 
powerful,  can  hold  iu  check  these  demoral- 
ized millions  when  they  choose  to  assert 
their  rude  power. 

To  meet  these  social  dangers  of  the  fu- 
ture, an  evangelical  activity,  more  intelli- 
gent and  loving  than  has  blessed  the  world 
since  the  apostolic  era,  is  immediately  de- 
manded. It  is  the  pride  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation that,  when  a  hostile  cannon-shot 
is  heard  on  its  border,  every  Swiss  is  in- 
stantaneously converted  inte  a  soldier.  Such 
is  the  condition  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Hew,  that  no  man  and  no  woman  can  claim 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  who  is  not  ready  in 
some  way  to  be  incorporated  into  the  great 
army  of  evangelical  laborers.  Whatever 
tire  Christian  is,  whatever  the  Christian 
has,  whatever  the  Christian  may  become, 
whatever  the  Christian  may  aequjro,  be- 
longs t-o  Christ  and  to  humanity,  whom 
Christ  in  his  own  person  represents. 

These  workers  for  Christ  and  humanity 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  great  class- 
es.    Tlie  one  constitutes  the  great  body  of 
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Christian  prescbera  and  Christian  teachers 
of  both  sexes  and  every  order;  the  other 
class  consists  of  those  whose  immediate  aim 
is  accnmulation  of  wealth  for  the  support  of 
the  class  first  named  while  engaged  iu  the 
direct  processes  of  benevolent  activity. 

The  obligations  resting  npou  these  two 
classes  of  Christians  are  precisely  similar. 
The  Christian  preacher,  teacher,  or  mission- 
ary is  under  no  obligation  to  consecrate 
his  Life  to  benevolent  action  to  the  neglect 
of  all  efforts  for  the  amassing  of  property 
which  does  not  bear  apon  the  manufacturer 
or  merchant.  For  both  classes  alike  Christ 
lived  and  died.  Both  classes  alike  are  wor- 
thy to  be  called  Christians  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  live  over  again  Christ's  life, 
and,  under  the  limitations  of  their  capaci- 
ties, carry  forward  Christ's  plans  of  mercy 
for  man.  The  one  class  ore  called  upon  to 
devote  learning,  eloquence,  intellectual  pow- 
er, and  time  directly  to  these  benevolent  ends 
and  purposes.  The  other  class  are  alike  call- 
ed upon  to  devote  their  surplus  accumulations 
to  the  same  great  end.  Alt  these  forms  of 
power  alike  belong  to  tho  Saviour.  To  their 
use  he  has  a  common  claim.  The  moral  law 
whicb  prescribes  fidelity,  industry,  and  con- 
secration to  the  Christian  scholar  applies 
equally  to  the  niercbant. 

Theduty  of  the  preacher  (o  preach,  of  the 
scholar  to  teach,  is  no  more  imperative  than 
the  obligation  which  lies  npou  the  wealthy 
to  give — to  consecrate  a  similar  proportion 
of  the  particular  forms  of  power  which  they 
wield  to  benevolent  ends.  If  we  would 
certain,  then,  the  right  use  of  wealth  and  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  which  binds  men 
control  it,  we  should  recur  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  there  study  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ  and  his  immediate  followers. 
Whatever  of  self-denial,  whatever  of  self- 
saciiiice,  whatever  of  consecration  of  pow- 
er to  the  salvation  of  men  ond  the  glory  of 
God  marked  the  career  of  these  ex  n  pli 
of  our  Mth,  is  binding  to-day  upon  the 
Christian  teacher,  the  Ch  t  an  p  her, 
and  the  Christian  merchint 

The  doctrine  of  Atonement  s  the  p  mo 
element  of  power  in  the  ex  mple  of  Ch  ist. 
Tho  sooner  this  is  recogn  zed  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  the  soone  w  11  Christ  an  tj  ' 
restored  to  its  pristine  efficiency.  Tho 
ample  of  our  Saviour  is  not  exhausted  iu  the 
peribct  exhibition  of  the  negative  forms  of 
virtue.  It  is  in  tlie  realization  of  the  great 
positive  idea  of  living  for  others,  of  conse- 
crating all  the  power  of  action  or  endurance 
which  we  may  possess  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  thatwe  approach  the  example  of  Christ. 
It  is  this  type  of  Christianity  Tchich  shall 


reach  and  consecrate  every  form  of  power 
in  the  complctost  degree  to  Christian  uses 
that  is  the  world's  great  want.  When  the 
atonement  on  Calvary  shall  be  recognized 
as  the  pith  and  substance  of  tho  example  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  objective  condition  of 
our  salvation,  a  new  era  will  have  dawned 
upon  the  Church  and  upon  humanity.  The 
question  ■will  then  not  be  "  how  little  wo 
may  do  for  the  cause  of  Christ,"  but  rather, 
"how  much  of  power  we  may  accumulate, 
to  the  end  that  all  of  it,  without  reserve, 
shall  be  hud  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice." 

We  have  heard  much,  during  the  sessions 
of  this  Alliance,  iu  defense  of  the  Christian 
faith.  All  this  is  well;  but  may  it  not  be 
that  we  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
both  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  and  the 
defenses  of  its  friends  I  No  weapon  can  pre- 
vail against  a  Divine  and  Christ-like  charity. 
Is  it  not  the  best  defense  of  Christianity  to 
exhibit  it  before  the  world  in  its  purity  and 
glory  T  What  a  conception  of  the  Christian 
faith  heaved  the  heart  of  the  great  apostle 
when  he  exclaimed,  "I  bear  about  iu  my 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus" — when 
he  could  wish  himself  "  accursed  from  Christ 
for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh !" 

Christianity  does  not  so  ranch  need  to  bo 
apologized  for  and  defended  as  it  needs  to 
be  shown.  When  holiness  to  the  Lord  shall 
be  written  upon  the  scholar's  att  '  t 

and  the  titles  to  the  merchant's  w  1th 
when  every  form  of  power  which  th  Ch 
tian  Church  controls  shall  be  a  co  t  lly 
smoking  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  f 
eration,onrfaith willneednoothe  df 
Christianity  will  never  be  saved  fr  m  t 
enemies  by  theological  engineering  Wh  n 
every  form  of  Christian  activity  d  f  re 
shall  be  devoted  to  aggression  p  n  th 
kingdom  of  darkness,  there  will  b  n  t  m 
nor  need  for  apologetics.  The  ti 
army  with  the  light  of  battle  in  its  eye  cores 
little  for  the  slow  processes  of  the  engineer. 
When  all  our  resources  are  converted  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  into  engines  of  attack 
upon  sin  and  wrong,  apologies  for  Christ 
and  his  doctrines  will  be  a  grand  imperti- 
nence. The  simultaneous  consecration  of  a 
tithe  of  the  great  fortunes  iu 
of  Christian  men  in  the  conntri 
by  this  Alliance  would  have  greater  imme- 
diate weight  with  nnbelievcrs  than  all  the 
books  on  Christian  evidence  that  have  been 
pubhshed  since  the  revival  of  learning.  Sec- 
ond only  in  importance  to  the  right  use  of 
Christian  capacity  in  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  tho  right  OSes  of  wealth. 
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MODERN  LITERATURE  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  Eev.  a.  L.  SIMPSON,  D.D.,  of  Derby,  Engi.asd. 

Thejie  arc  some  tilings  ■which  give  this 
subject  a  epecial  claim  to  be  looked  at.  For 
example,  there  is  its  extraordinary  profu- 
sion. Literature  bos  attained  to  such  di- 
mensions that  it  may  be  said  to  bo  every- 
where. It  surrounds  us  like  an  atmosphere 
It  ia  not  as  it  waa  once  in  history,  when 
wandering  minatrels,  story-tellers,  and  trou- 
badonts  were  the  only  books  iu  Europe.  It 
is  not  as  it  was  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  when  hooka  were  nnpnrchasable 
by  the  masa  of  the  people.  It  is  not  as  it 
was  even  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  paper 
duty  and  other  governmental  restrictions 
greatly  limited  the  production  by  limiting 
lie  sale.  Now  all  such  artificial  restrictions 
are  gone  (in  Great  Britain,  at  least),  and  the 
result  ia  something  before  which  we  atand 
almost  appalled.  When,  apart  from  books 
properly  so  called,  we  think  of  the  legions 
of  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  when 
to  these  we  add  the  daily  newspapers  dis- 
tributed in  honses  and  workshops, 
nil  railway  stations,  in  myriads,  we 
help  feeling  that  there  ia  a,  power 
midst  of  us  perpetually  at  work  which  must 
go  far,  according  to  its  nature  and  tendency, 
to  make  us  or  mar  us,  as  individuals,  as  fam- 
ilies, and  as  nations — a  powerwhich  implies 
a  tremendous  tesponaibility  somewhere,  or 
rather  everywhere.  For,  although  it  may 
attach  to  some  in  a  special  degree,  no  man 
with  any  patriotism  will  be  able  to  put  it 
entirely  away  from  himself.  It  is  certain 
that  a  thing  of  the  nature  of  literature,  thus 
EO  incessantly  supplied  and  so  universally 
diffused,  must  be  exerting  a  prodigious  in- 
fluence of  one  kind  or  other.  For  although 
all  literature  ia  passive  at  first,  not  creating 
social  tendencies,  but  only  timidly  reflecting 
those  that  exist,  yet  it  speedily  passes  from 
this  pupilage  state,  and  becomes  the  princi- 
pal nntriment  of  social  tendencies,  intensi- 
fying what  it  reflects,  fill  it  gets  down  to 
the  very  spriugs  of  huraan  thought  and 
tion,  and  attains  something  like  a  masi 
ship  over  all  the  channels  of  life. 

It  was  iu  view  of  this  subtle  power  of 
literature  that  n  statesmau  said,  "Give  me 
the  making  of  a  people's  songs,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  making  of  their  laws;" 
idea  being  this,  that  a  people's  songs, 


much  as  they  are  the  language  of  ej 
come  up  from  a  greater  depth  in  our  nature 
and  with  a  more  fervid  glow,  and  must  al- 
ways have  a  stronger  hold  upon  it,  than  laws 
which  are  a  matter  of  utUitarian  calculation, 
shaped  and  formed  for  a  deSned  end.  The 
latter  are  a  social  necessity  which  we  aimply 
accept ;  the  former  are  an  intellectual  in- 
stinct which  we  can  not  resist — the  true 
"speaking  out"  of  our  nature  iu  all  those 
cireumstauces  in  which  it  nmsl  speak  out,  and 
when  its  languid  becomes  at  once  the  sign 
and  the  measure  of  the  eamestnesa  which  ia 
in  uB.  Hence  all  people  have  songs  (and 
that,  too,  before  they  have  laws)  jnat  be- 
cause they  have  passions,  emotions,  affec- 
tions. Bnt  their  "  songs,"  technically  speak- 
ing, are  only  one  form  of  literary  art ;  and 
what  is  true  of  one  of  its  forms  ia  equally 
true  of  them  ail.  In  order,  indeed,  to  get 
at  the  fnll  meaning  of  the  statesman's  pro- 
found saying,  we  mnst  consider  the  word 
"  songs  "  as  standing  for  all  art,  and  then  it 
becomes  enunciative,  although  somewhat  in- 
directly, of  the  truth  that  art,  in  one  form 
or  other,  is  the  refuge  of  our  nature  iu  every 
emotional  state — that  into  which  it  instinct- 
ively passes  iu  its  endeavors  to  rise  out  of 
itself,  so  to  say,  into  that  fuller  life  which  in 
such  circumstances  it  feels  itself  capable  of. 
The  province  of  science  and  legislation  is 
not  meant  to  be  disparaged,  and  the  social 
and  individual  conuforts  which  flow  from 
them  are  not  to  be  scorned.  Man  ia  of  com- 
plicated faculty  and  of  manifold  need,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  has  its  place  and 
its  power.  Bnt  surely  the  distinction  of  hu- 
manity, psychologically  speaMng,  lies  in  its 
idealism  (to  which  religion  gives  sustain- 
ment  and  wise  direction),  and  thus  the  in- 
fluence of  such  things  ia  to  the  soul  more 
than  they  seem,  and  the  whole  universe  be- 
comes, under  the  guidance  of  God,  as  a 
spring-board  to  the  spirit,  in  its  bound  to- 
ward the  infinite  and  the  shadowless. 

Tiebanatg  Features  of  Modem  Literature. 

It  is  evidently,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  aubtle  influence,  which 
is  so  constantly  und  so  universally  at  work, 
should  be  in  proper  hands  —  sliould  bo  in. 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  Cliristianity,  and 
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moviag  in  tLe  Bnmc  direction  nith  it.  Aiiil 
yet  wliat  do  we  finat  Muct,  no  doubt, 
blessed  l>o  God,  very  much  which  is  true 
and  good— rooted  in  Christian  motive,  and 
fruited  with  Chriatjan  effects.  To  the  great 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies  we  are  deeply  in- 
debted, on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  in  tiiif 
regard,  and  I  pray  God  to  bless  these  agen- 
cies more  and  more  in  their  noble  endeavora 
They  are  much  needed;  for,  when  we  look 
forth  on  the  wide  field  of  modem  literatnre, 
we  find,  in  the  first  place,  much  that  is  sim- 
ply and  entirely  bad— bad  in  its  art  element, 
If  it  can  be  said  to  have  any,  and  bad  in  its 
essence.  This  is  what  Mr.  Cbaries  Knight 
called  the  "garbage  field,"  or  the  stream  of 
sewer  literature  of  which  he  said  that  "all 
the  garbage  that  belongs  to  the  history  of 
crime  and  misery  is  raked  together  to  diffuse 
a  moral  miasma  through  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  the  most  vulgar  and  brutal  fiction." 
And  if  this  was  the  case  in  1846,  when  these 
words  were  written,  it  is  much  more  so  now. 
The  qnaatity  of  this  sort  of  literature  is  ab- 
solutely overwhelming — a  literatnre  of  such 
a  kind  that  to  call  it  sensational  is  to  say 
little  or  nothing.  It  is  coarse  and  brutal — 
indecent,  too,  up  to  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  often  beyond  them.  Its  tendency  is,  of 
course,  all  in  the  direction  of  the  sort  of  life 
it  depicts,  the  situations  of  which  are  made 
use  of  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  mill- 
ion hy  stimulating  their  passions  and  pan- 
dering to  their  lusts.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  appetites  nurtured  on  such  garbage 
should  turn  from  the  lessons  of  the  mission- 
ary with  disgust,  and  that  churches  slionld 
be  empty  while  beer-shops  and  casinos  are 
full..  Under  such  a  cuisine  the  heart  is  worse 
than  starved — it  is  poisoned  and  petrified; 
conscience  is  killed  ont,  and  what  of  the  in- 
tellect remains  must  be  only  as  the  purveyor 
of  passion  and  lust,  the  demon  in  the  herd 
of  swine,  impeUing  them  down  the  steep  of 
ignominions  concession  into  the  foul  sea  of 
indulgence. 

But  now,  in  tlie  second  place,  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  modem  lilerature 
which  is  so  far  good  in  its  artistic  qualities, 
hut  decidedly,  I  may  almost  say  avowedly, 
bad  in  its  morality.  This,  like  the  preced- 
ing, chiefly  consists  of  works  of  Action,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  of  poetry.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  object  to  any  class  of  writings  on  ac- 
count of  their  form ;  althongh,  when  the  es- 
sence is  bad,  the  fictional  form  is  the  most 
ensnaring.  The  literatnre  of  the  drama  is 
not  to  be  denounced  because  it  is  dramatic, 
nor  the  literatnre  of  fiction  simply  because 
it  is  fictitious.  These  are  particular  meth- 
ods of  expressing  sentiment  and  thought, 
and  they  are  perfectly  legitimate  methods. 
In  the  hands  of  a  master  they  may  be 
mighty  for  their  purpose,  and  works  under 
this  or  any  other  special  designation  are  to 
be  judged  of  by  a  reference  to  their  spirit 


and  subject-matter  alone.  The  dramatic 
poets  of  the  Kestorfttion  "  who  sauntered 
Europe  round,  and  gathered  every  vice  on 
Christian  ground,"  we  summarily  condemn, 
not  1>ecanBe  they  were  dramatic,  but  because 
they  were  grossly  immoral  So  with  many 
novels  of  the  last  century,  and  so  also  with 
not  a  few  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
many  works,  perhaps  not  of  the  very  high- 
est art,  but  still  works  of  accomplished  and 
powerful  writers  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  translation  into  English  literature, 
which,  both  directly  on  those  who  read  them, 
and  indirectly  through  their  infinence  on 
other  writers,  who  are  led  to  imitate  them, 
have  a  widely  corrupting  effect,  and  that, 
too,  ostending  pretty  high  up  in  the  social 
scale.  There  are  some  writers,  indeed,  who 
hold  OS  a  theory  that  the  free  treatment  of 
such  subjects  as  involve  the  details  of  social 
and  domestic  immorality  is  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
literary  art,  and  that  literature  in  many 
cases  suffers  from  overscineamishness  in  tlds 
regard.  This  theory  is  avowed,  I  believe, 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  brilliant,  and, 
in  a  general  way,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  iuflttontial  of  the  French  critics  of 
the  day.  I  refer  to  M.  Taine,  of  Paris,  He 
raises  the  question  whefJier  literatnre  is  the 
better  or  the  worse  for  being  strictly  moral, 
and  he  considers  that  it  is  the  worse.  And 
this  view  has  found  advocates  in  England, 
notably  in  Mr,  Algernon  Swinburne,  who  not 
only  accepts  the  theory,  but  has  in  his  own 
published  poems  given  it  unblushing  prac- 
tical eflect.  And  along  with  him,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  writer  In  The  Dailg  Mks,  "  Some 
young  writers  of  the  rising  generation  seem 
inclined  to  got  up  a  reaction  against  the 
excessive  pnrism  of  the  last  eighty  or  nine- 
ty years.  They  consider  their  intellectual 
limbs  fettered,  and  long  to  free  themselves 
from  customary  restrictions,  so  that  it  be- 
comes a  serious  question  whether  or  not 
such  an  immunity  from  the  restraints  of  con- 
ventional morals  is  a  desirable  thing  in  these 
days."  With  regard  to  this  question  in  the 
abstract,  I  should  say  that  It  is  neither  de- 
sirable nor  allowable  in  any  days,  and  for 
this  simple  reason  that,  just  like  all  other 
writers  are  bound  to  bo  moral,  what- 
slse  tliey  may  be.  This  is  the  first  law 
of  rational  life,  and  nothing  can  change  it, 
or  for  a  moment  suspend  it ;  and  as  regards 
its  being  necessary  to  the  completeness  of 
literary  art,  which  is  M.  Taine's  plea,  I  shall 
only  say  this— that  it  can  he  shown,  and 
that  it  has  been  shown  by  a  reference  to  tho 
fundamental  principles,  both  of  art  and  of 
the  human  mind,  that  such  license  is  op- 
posed to  true  completeness  and  fatal  to  tho 
highest  reach  of  art,  whether  in  the  literary 
form  or  any  other. 

re  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  otlier- 
wise— strange  if  the  highest  beauty,  which 
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ia  as  tlMtartbly  shadow  of  heaven's  holiness, 
couH  be  approached  only  h  y  such  miry  ways ; 
and  if  that  reserve  with  which  civilized  so- 
ciety has  ever  fonnd  it  necessary  to  treat 
those  nnmerous  associations  which  gather 
ronnd  the  tie  of  sex  were  iucompatihle  witt 
complctoncsa  of  intellectual  work,  which  is 
jnst  a  means  of  progressive  elevation  for  the 
race — if  it  were  so,  then  we  sbonid  be  com- 
pelled to  say, "  Welcome  the  incomplete,  and 
perish  the  completeness  that  con  come  to  us 
only  thus."  If  this  be  the  only  path  to  the 
empyrean  of  literary  art,  then  ^t  us  fly  low 
— let  ns  keep  down  among  tlie  insipid  decen- 
cies and  the  vulgar  moralities  of  life.  We 
would  not  in  this  way  know  good  and  evil, 
even  though  Satan  promises  aa  of  old  that 
we  shall  "lie  as  gods." 

To  speak  of  tlio  aspect  to  Christianity  of 
a  literature  springing  fiom  aneh  a  root 
quite  superfluous.  Tliat  which  holds  coi 
man  monblity  so  cheap  that  it  must  go  to 
the  wall  before  the  fiiucied  demands  of  some 
wild  theory  of  iesthetics  is,  of  conrse,  the  de- 
nial of  all  religion,  and  is  bonnd  to  treat  it 
as  a  jest,  which  indeed  it  does,  or  seems  to 
do,  as  when  M.  Taine  says,  in  his  description 
of  a  Sunday  service  in  Edinburgh,  that  "the 
doctrine  of  the  sermon,  though  rather  ab- 
stract, might  awaken  reflections  aud  individ- 
nal  reasoning  in  some  heads,  more  especially 
in  winter  or  when  raiu  falls."  Perhaps  I 
should  not  have  said  that  this  was  a  ' 
though  it  sounds  very  much  like  one; 
after  all,  it  is  at  once  tfae  key-note  and 
sum  of  M.  Taine's  philosophy.  With  him 
materialistic  conditions  dominate  man,  aud 
lie  undertakes  to  esplain  all  that  man  has 
been  or  doue,and  all  the  differences  in  his 
being  or  doing  in  different  ages  and  places, 
by  a  reference  to  these.  Intuitioual  truths, 
iudivtdnal,  subjective  will,  independent 
choice,  or  determination  of  mlud,  go  for  lit- 
tle or  nothing ;  art,  philosophy,  religion,  are 
just  what  soil,  climate,  and  topographical 
features  have  made  them,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  wonder  very  much  to  find  him 
making  man's  religious  feelings  come  and  go 
with  the  weather.  All  the  same  however, 
a  literature  bom  under  such  inflneuces  must 
be  inherently  bad.  It  can  never  run  clear, 
for  it  is  poisoned  at  (he  fountain.  Our  ouly 
hope  concerning  it  is  that  it  may  not  bo  able 
to  run  long. 

And  now  I  touch  npon  another  branch  of 
literature,  emphatically  modem  literature, 
which  is  both  large  and  important.  It  is 
of  a  much  higher  typo  than  the  preceding, 
being  avowedly  promotive  both  of  morality 
and  religion,  pure  in  its  motive,  tender  in  its 
feeling,  mote  or  less  gracefal  and  artistic  in 
its  execution,  and,  for  all  these  reasons,  ex- 
ceedingly faseiuating,andaetually,IbelieTe, 
doing  good  in  a  general  way ;  but  which,  as 
I  think,  would  do  much  more  were  it  not  for 
some  characteristics  which  tend  in  another 


direction.  I  refer  to  those  stories  which  ap- 
pear in  our  religious  periodicals,  and  which 
are  more  extensively  read  perhaps  than  any 
others.  And  what  I  find  in  many  of  them 
is  a  hostility,  not  indeed  to  religion,  but  to 
every  thing  like  defined  beliefs.  They  as- 
sert or  insinuate  the  idea  that  such  belieia 
have  ouly  a  contracting  and  hardening  ef- 
fect, and  that  they  are  qnit«  incompatible 
with  that  free  play  of  the  human  spirit  in 
the  wide  atmosphere  of  human  sympathy, 
and  that  consciousness  of  the  divine  love 
which  is  the  true  and  only  religion  for  man. 
It  is  a  tree  which  is  bonnd  to  have  beautiful 
blossoms  and  all  mauner  of  fruit,  but  its  root, 
if  it  have  any,  like  that  of  the  orchids,  must 
be  in  the  air.  It  must  have  none  going  down 
into  the  soil  of  positive  doctrine,  or  the  whole 
virtue  is  gone.  As  if  it  were  true  in  point 
of  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  meant 
the  stopple  of  all  spiritual  growth,  or  as  i^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  were  not  the  case  that  the 
Pauls  and  the  Johns,  the  Lathers  and  the  Cal- 
vius,  the  Edwards  and  the  Hodges,  the  Alex- 
anders, the  Leightons,  Henrys,  and  Chalmers, 
and  all  such  great  trees  of  righteousness  as 
have  adorned  and  enriched  the  world — ns  if 
it  were  not  the  case  that  such  were  deeply 
planted  in  the  soil  of  fixed  and  definite  be- 
lief, and  from  that  grew  up ;  or  as  if  it  could 
be  true  that  the  intellect,  which  is  supposed 
to  Lave  mainly  to  do  with  dogma  (thongh 
that  is  not  so  exclusively  the  case  as  many 
suppose),  were  such  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  the  heart  that  it  must  first  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  befi>re  the  heart  can  have  free- 
dom to  beat;  or  as  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  God  should  grant  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  yet  leave  us  to  take  just  as  much 
or  as  little  of  it  as  we  liked.  Nevertheless, 
this  sacrificing  of  truth  on  the  altar  of  a 
vague  sentimentalism  meets  ns  continually 
at  present,  and  as  often  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  serial  stories  to  which  I  refer. 

There  is  in  many  of  them,  too,  a  vague 
idea  with  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  taking  away,"  aa  one  has  observed, 
"its  value  as  supplying  an  objective  stand- 
ard, both  of  truth  and  duty  —  making  the 
Bible  not  the  word  of  God,  but  only  a  word 
of  God,  which  is  to  be  interpreted  and  acted 
upon  only  in  the  measure  that  it  receives  the 
seal  of  the  individual  conscionsuese  which 
has  brought  itself  into  harmony  with  the 
absolute  wUl  of  God."  Now  I  am  not  hero 
stand  up  for  any  particular  denomina- 
tional belief.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  do 
But  I  certainly  protest  against  a  form 
of  literature  passing  under  the  name  of  re- 
ligious, which  asserts  or  insinuates  and  uses 
all  the  power  of  fictional  art  to  enforce  the 
idea  that  no  such  thing  as  a  deflnit«  belief 

required.  I  hold  that  sentiment  to  be  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  both  in  its  spirit  and 
precepts,     "Prove all  things;  hold  fast  that 

'  *  h  is  good."    There  must  bo  a  right  and 
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11  wroDg,  a  true  unci  a  false,  in  the  matter  of 
what  we  believe,  else  wliy  was  the  Bible 
giveu  na  at  all  1  Aud  how  otherwise  could 
the  Jews  he  said  to  have  much  advantage 
over  other  nations,  every  way,  and  chioliy 
that  to  them  had  heen  coimuitted  the  oracles 
ofGod!  There  surely  is  such  a  thing  aatrath 
in  the  world,  and  the  missing  of  the  truth 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  mnst  be  attended 
by  consequences  more  serious  than  those 
attaching  to  error  or  mistake  in  any  other 
sphere.  And  I  question  very  much  the  pro- 
priety of  making  works  of  Action  the  obvi- 
ous veliicles  of  individual  opinion.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  taking  an  undue  advantage  of 
literary  art  At  all  events,  it  is  not  good 
policy  in  the  writer;  for  no  man  can  make 
use  of  his  imaginaiy  characters  to  enforce 
his  own  individual  opinions  without  lessen- 
ing the  dramatic  effect  of  his  works  and  de- 
ducting from  their  value  as  works  of  art. 
In  some  of  these  stories,  too,  we  find  very 
loose  and  irreverential  views  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  prayer.  The  literature  I  now  re- 
■  exceedingly  popular,  but  in  these 
it  is  exceedingly  unwholesome.  It 
may  have  mnch  that  is  good  in  its  lessons 
ofpatience,hoi>efulness,  self-abnegation,  and 
reliance  in  some  dim  way  on  a  higher  pow- 
er, all  wrought  out  with  considerable  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  dramatic  skill,  bat  still 
in  the  partionlars  at  which  I  have  glanced 
we  have  much  to  regret  and  to  be  watchful 
gainst. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  root  of  liter- 
ature connected  with  the  cnlturist  school, 
which  enforces  a  theory  of  life  which  has 
much  that  is  plausible,  and  to  some  i 
fascinating,  about  it,  but  which,  by  making 
the  individual  his  own  centre,  cherishes 
uuliealthy  self-consciousness,  and  gives  to 
religion,  which  must  be  supremo  if  it  is  any 
thing,  only  a  secondary  place,  as  one  of  the 
means  which  culture  makes  use  of,  along 
with  many  others,  to  attain  its  professed 
end,  the  perfection  of  oar  nature  on  every 
side.  Goethe,  the  "  liigh-priest  of  culture," 
as  he  has  been  called,  was  the  earliest  pro- 
moter of  this  view,  followed  in  England  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  more  recently  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  looking  at  it  from  a  material- 
istic point  of  view,  aud,  in  its  more  spiritual 
aspect,  by  Mr.  Mattliew  Arnold.  TVith  this 
and  oognate  questions.  President  M'Cosh 
has  dealt  with  all  his  characteristic  Itnowl- 
edge  and  ability  in  his  "Christianity  and 
Positivism,"  and  also  Principal  Shairp,  of 
St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  iu  his  book,  entitled 
"  Culture  and  Religion,"  where  both  aspects 
of  the  theory  are  handled  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 


I  trust  that  no  one  will  fancy  for  a 
meut  that  any  thing  I  liave  said  is  dictated 


by  opposition  to  literature  in  the  true  si 
of  the  word.  On  the  contrary,  I  k 
that  the  study  of  it  in  all  its  purer  and 
higher  forms  is  not  more  pleasant  thau  it  is 
profitable.  Apart  from  the  stores  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  which  are  thus  obtained,  it 
stimulating,  enlarging,  and  elevating  from 
the  very  fact  of  bringing  the  mind  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in  all 
places  aud  all  times.  Thackeray  used  t« 
say  to  his  audiences :  "  Cultivate  the  society 
of  your  betters;"  and  we  do  this  emphaHo- 
ally  by  the  study  of  literature,  for  it  intro- 

1  ns  into  valuable  society — the  moral 
and  intellectual  chiei^  of  the  world.  The 
sympathizing  stndent  makes  acquaintance 
with  such  through  means  of  their  worlts, 

■omes  ere  long  to  regard  them  as  ftiends. 

^ern  conventinnalitiea  exclude  him  ftom 
their  presence  They  are  the  chosen  and 
trusty  compinions  m  all  the  outgoings  of 

Qind  He  has  been  with  them  round 
the  world  He  his  sonnded  the  depths  of 
human  passion  with  Shakspeare;  he  has 
breathed  the  sweet  giles  of  Paradise  with 
Milton ,  he  has  wandered  through  the  fai'- 

igion  of  allegory  with  Spenser ;  he  has 
climbed  the  Hill  Difficulty  and  stood  on  the 
Delectable  Mountains  with  Bunyan;  he  has 
wept  over  the  mountain  daisy  and  mused  to 
singingwater-fallwith Wordsworth;  he 
trodden  the  bold  region  of  chivalrie  ro- 
ice,  in  which  the  stem  featares  of  Misto- 
ire  seen  through  the  uncertain,  twilight 
of  fiction, with  Scott;  and  he  has  passed 
through  dim  alleys  of  stunted  poverty,  and 
peered  into  dark  abodes  of  misery  and  vice, 
with  Crablw.  He  is  the  true  cosmopolitan 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  he  finds  society  to 
his  liking  wherever  ho  strays.  His  senses 
are  evermore  saluted  by  tlie  voices  of  the 
gifted,  andhis  dwelling  is  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  their  renown,  I'or  him  Homer  sings 
the  wars  of  Greece  and  the  woes  of  Troy, 
and  the  thunderous  echoes  of  Demosthenes 
yet  linger  in  his  ears ;  and  still,  as  he  passes 
downward  with  the  stream.  Truth  and  Beau- 
ty are  his  companious.  There  are  chasms, 
no  doubt,  from  time  to  time  in  the  birth  of 
genius,  for  Nature  is  sparing  of  her  prodi- 
gies of  the  loftier  type,  and  Alp  is  separated 
from  Alp  by  a  lengthening  plain;  but  the 
beacon-flre  flashes  from  hilt  to  hill,  and  the 
subjacent  level  is  ever  rescued  from  total 
obscurity.  And  there  is  no  little  pleasure 
in  the  marking  of  those  giant  steps  of  gen- 
ias  down  the  steep  of  time ; 

"Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeaved, 
Aud  ages  ere  tlie  Muntnan  ewau  vaE  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  onknown  before 
ADd  give  a  Sllltoa  birth,  asked  ages  moi'e : 


d  shot  a  dayaprlng  into  dist 

nobling  every  region  where 

It  chose 

Greece  it  BBDk,  In  Italy  It  m 

1,  tedlons  yeoiB  oraotblc  da 

kneaap 
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Then 


wfar 


f  theii 


ling  pinn 


Do  ire  pity  tho  man  wliose  blinilDeas  tx- 
clndea  Lim  from  the  glories  of  this  oatot 
■world  of  creation  f  Not  less  is  he  the  o^- 
ject  of  pity  to  whom  this  groat  volume  of 
literature  is  a  eealed  book ;  this  bright  world, 
which  is  the  dwellingoftho  aght  and  of  thick- 
coming  fancies,  where  mind  has  its  throne, 
its  Bceptre,  and  ita  epoUs,  its  innnmerahle 
pictures  of  the  ijeautiful  and  tho  tru 
palaces  of  enchantment,  called  up  by 
than  the  art  of  the  Eastern  mi^cian,  and 
stored  with  more  than  the  wealth  of  Eastern 
magiiificeiioo;  where  Fancy  sits  weaving  h( 
ittuumerablo  spells,  and  History  is  teaching 
from  the  book  of  nations  her  solemn ' 
and  Science  from  her  watch-tower  points 
her  telescope  to  the  skies,  or  sounds  with 
her  plummet  the  depths  of  an  almost  fath- 
omless antiquity;  and  Philosophy,  with  her 
mirror  to  the  heart,  is  looking  soulward  with 
iutroverted  eye;  and  Biography  is  setting 
up  her  model  heroes  for  the  fiitm* ;  and  Po- 
etry is  singing  her  melodions  songs, 
"Dead  things  with  inlireothea  Eense  alile  lo  pierce;" 

and  Religion  (for  she,  too,  has  her  throne  in 
tills  palaco  of  the  mind)  casts  over  aU  the 
girdle  of  het  love,  while  her  radiant  fore- 
head strikes  the  stars,  and.  her  eye  "looks 
forward  into  etetuity." 

But  the  greater  a  thing  is  in  its  healthy 
and  normal  condition,  so  much  the  more  per- 
ilous is  it  when  it  is  iraproperiy  used  and  falls 
into  the  service  of  eviL  Aud  we  can  not ' 
blind  to  the  fact  that  snch  is  the  case  witli 
onr  modern  literature  in  many  respects.  It 
panders  to  sensationalism,  it  stimnlates  pas- 
sion, it  feeds  many  evil  roota  of  skepticism 
in  relation  both  to  Christian  goodness  and 
Christian  truth.  It  weakens  the  intellect 
by  its  snperficialism  and  rapid  succession — 
obviousness  for  the  sake  of  haste,  and  the 
circnmstances  in  which  mnch  of  it  is  ex- 
liected  and  intended  to  be  read,  on  railroad 
jonmeys,  etc.,  being  tho  constant  demand 
nowadays;  while  that  which  is  more  solid 
in  its  character  as  the  eiponent  of  philo- 
sophic speculation  and  scientific  theories  is 
to  a  great  extent  opposed  to  the  very  possi- 
bility of  a  spiritual  sentiment  and  a  religious 
life,  eliminating  as  it  does  the  supernatural 
element  from  the  world,  and  enforcing  a  life 
which  is  purely  sensuous  in  its  nature,  or  at 
all  events  materialistic  in  its  limit  and  range. 
"  Science  has  done  so  much  for  us,"  says  Prin- 
cipal Shairp,  "  in  the  way  of  increasing  our 
comforts  and  removing  many  of  the  snrface 
ills  of  life,  that  vague  and  exaggerated  hopes 
are  entertained  of  what  it  may  yet  do  for 
the  healing  of  the  deepest  disorders." 

The  vast  increase  of  wealth,  too,  leading 
to  a  prond,  ostentatious,  and  luxnrious  life, 
falls  in  with  the  carreut,  whUo  the  great ! 


competition  in  business  and  the  unwonted 
facilities  for  locomotion  keep  up  an  excite- 
ment by  no  means  favorable  to  thoughts  of 
the  unseen.  All  this,  of  course,  comes  out 
in  our  literature,  since  whatever  an  age 
thinks  and  feels  it  must  express  in  ita  forms 
of  art.  It  is  first  a  symptom  before  it  is  a 
cause— a  symptom  of  something  deeper  than 
itself^  which,  however,  it  feeds  and  strength- 
eus  by  the  very  fact  of  expressing  it.  And 
hence  it  is  not  merely  by  attacking  the  lit- 
erature tliat  we  must  seek  to  do  good,  but 
also  by  attacking  the  life  of  which  it  is  the 
exponent,  and  bringing  into  play  more  and 
more  widely  and  prayerfully  all  holy  Chris- 
tian influences,  and,  in  so  far  as  literature 
itself  is  concerned,  encouraging  and  circu- 
lating what  is  unmistakably  pure  and  good. 
There  is  no  Vietter  way  of  keeping  chaff  out 
of  a  bushel  than  by  jnst  filling  it  with  grain ; 
and  let  us  be  thankful  there  is  grain  at  our 
command  sufficient  to  displace  the  chaff, 
abundant  though  it  l)c.  In  the  Bible  atone 
(not  to  speak  of  the  literature  which  grows 
out  of  it)  there  is  the  aeed-com  of  a  harvest 
which  no  tares  of  the  enemy  will  be  able  to 
choke,  and  which,  made  vital  by  the  i)ower 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  shall  yet  cover  tho  earth 
with  those  fruits  of  righteousness  which 
shall  be  gathered  (to  flie  praise  and  glory 
of  God)  unto  life  everlasting.  We  do  not 
intend  to  part  with  the  Bible  yet,  for  all 
that  science  can  either  promise  or  threaten. 
There  is  too  much  sin  and  misery  in  tho 
world  for  that,  and  chiefly  because  the 
world  does  not  esteem  that  Bible  as  it 
aght  to  do.  But  were  tho  Bible  away,  the 
n  would  be  greater  and  the  misery  deep- 
r,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  sin  without 
check  and  misery  without  hope.  In  so  far 
as  the  world  is  any  way  better  than  it  was, 
it  is  the  Bible  that  has  taught  the  world  to 
think,  and  science  need  not  be  so  anxious  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  the  giant  on  whose  shoul- 
ders it  stands.  We  can  not  forgot  even  the 
indirect  benefits  wo  have  derived  &om  the 
Bible,  from  its  influence  on  the  general  sen- 
timent of  society — an  influence  so  great  and 
salutary  as  te  justify  the  conclnsion  that, 
ire  that  Bible,  aud  what  we  owe  to  it,  even 
motely,  abolished,  the  philosophic  infidel 
who  holds  it  so  cheap  would  speedily  find 
himself  in  the  abysses  of  barbarism  and  » 
general  chaos.  And  that  is  only  its  effect 
by  the  way — the  gold  dust,  as  it  were,  which 
it  throws  off  from  its  chariot  wheels  in  its 
burning  progress  to  victory.  That  victory 
is  achieved  in  the  depths  of  the  individual 
soul,  to  which  (if  it  be  received)  it  brings 
light  and  grace,  and  a  spirit  of  holiness,  and 
a  Saviour  mighty  to  save.  These  are  things 
for  the  loss  of  which  neither  science  nor 
philosophy  provides  any  compensation.  And 
this  must  be  remembered  in  view  of  that  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  infidelity  which 
is  now  rising  everywhere  iiit 
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namely,  that  it  is  not  iufiddity  for  its  own 
Bake,  as  it  were  pure  and  simple,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  style  of  aeientifio  progress 
to  wliich  it  is  alleged  to  be  necessary,  and 
in  the  way  of  which  a  spiritual  sentiment 
and  belief  in  the  supemataral  are  supposed 
to  stand.  If  that  be  the  case  (which,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  believe — as  true  science  cau 
not  be  hindered,  bat  only  helped  by  faith  in 
God  and  the  Bible)— yet,  I  say,  if  that  be  the 
ease,  it  does  nothing  to  reconcile  ns  to  the 
dismal  alternative  of  surrendering  our  Bi- 
bles, And  seeing  how  much,  not  for  the 
present  only,  but  for  the  awful  and  endless 
fatare,that  surrender  would  involve,  we  de- 
mand to  be  made  much  more  assured  of  our 
ground,  and  to  be  supplied  with  much  more 
BatisfiMitory  evideuco  than  we  have  jet  been 


supplied  with,  before  we  cau  even  think  of 
entertaining  llie  idea  at  all. 

Wliat  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  give  all  of 
onr  strength  to  the  promotion  of  an  enlight- 
ened Christian  sentiment— speaking,  writ- 
ing, and  living  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel, 
not  aeting  in  any  way  as  if  we  were  afraid 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord,  but  each  one  in  his 
own  sphere  and  according  to  liis  ability  com- 
mending it  to  the  world  by  his  life,  and  com- 
mitting it  to  God  in  his  prayers;  in  which 
case  we  shall  have  reason  to  expect  that, 
when  the  enemy  eometh  iu  like  a  flood,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard 
against  him,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  "Ho- 
liness to  the  Lord "  shall  be  written  upon 
literature  as  well  as  upon  every  other  form 
of  human  activity. 
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MODERN  LITERATUKE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

By  the  Eev.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL,D., 

PrcBident  o!  Tale  Collese,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


TiiE  terra  literature,  strictly  intcrpteteii, 
would  inclade  every  prmteil  work  wljich  at- 
tracts tlie  atteutioQ  of  the  gmallest  nnmber 
of  readers.  UEcd  in  a  more  limited  sense,  it 
'would  comprehend  all  tliose  works  which, 
by  the  importJiDce  of  their  matter  or  the 
perfection  of  their  form,  impress  themselves 
upon  one  or  mote  generations.  Thus  ap- 
plied, it  would  include  every  able  treatise 
npon  theology,  science,  and  philosophy.  It 
is  obvious  that  tho  theme  proposed  for  the 
present  essay  excludes  sacb  works,  and  cov- 
ers only  those  printed  productions  which  pos- 
Heaa  a  more  general  character  and  awaken  a 
morepopnlarinterest;  as Iiistory, biography, 
poetry,  fiction,  popular  orations,  and  essays, 
as  also  criticism  and  jooraalism  in  all  their 
'branches. 
,  All  these  descriptions  of  literature  have 
this  in  common,  that  they  address  the  popu- 
lar car,  and  suppose  a  circle  of  miscellaneous 
readers,  as  distinguished  fromsucbasare  tech- 
nical ot  special.  This  circle  may  ba  narrow 
or  wide,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  tbe  sub- 
ject, the  tastes  and  culture  of  the  readers, 
and  the  power  and  skill  of  the  writer.  lu 
respect  to  any  or  all  of  these  varying  ele- 
ments, no  definite  limits  need  be  prescribed. 
And  yet  we  may  say  that  every  writer  who 
takes  a  significant  place  in  tbe  literature 
of  even  a  single  generation  mnst  have  spe- 
cial gifts  for  conceiving  and  setting  forth 
what  he  would  say.  Such  a  gift  we  call 
genius,  in  a  general  way.  Genins  attains  its 
liighest  form  when  it  divines  the  popular 
thought  by  keen  sagacity,  and  moulds  it  by 
fitting  words,  teaching  with  authority,  in- 
spiring by  eloquence,  or  entrancing  through 
poetry  or  fiction. 

The  works  of  writers  thus  endorsed,  con- 
stituting the  literature  of  an  age,  mnst  nec- 
essarily present  a  more  or  less  faithful  tran- 
script of  the  age  itself,  aa  to  the  problems 
and  questionings,  the  conclusions  and  im- 
palses,  which  make  up  its  intelleetnal  and 
moral  life.  But  great  writers  do  mnob  more 
than  refiect  aa  age.  They  react  upon  it, 
and  mould  it  by  tbeir  individual  influence 
and  energy,  as  they  instruct  and  elevate 
or  delnde  and  debase  it.  They  make  the 
trnth  to  become  evident  and  attractive,  and 
thus  become  ministers  of  wisdom  andbless- 
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ing.  or  they  give  to  error  and  falsehood  the 
authority  and  charm  of  truth,  and  thus  cor- 
rupt tbe  life  of  one  or  many  generations. 
The  words  of  great  writers  symlwlize  the 
faiths  or  the  no  faiths  of  all  reading  and 
thinking  men.  They  are  shouted  in  their 
battle-cries,  they  are  quoted  in  their  argu- 
ments, they  are  sung  at  tbeir  feasts,  thJey 
give  comfort  in  sorrow,  and  peaee  in  death. 
Thus  it  is  that  great  novelists  and  poets, 
great  historians  and  critics,  great  essayists 
and  journalists,  become  both  the  representa- 
tives find  the  leaders  of  their  times. 

Literature  asserts  to  itself  an  independent 
sphere  and  an  undivided  authority.  All 
writers  who  obtain  a  hearing  assume  to 
know  of  what  they  aflrm.  They  may  defer 
to  higher  authorities  than  themselves  as  to 
matters  of  tact,  of  science,  of  speculation, 
and  of  religion,  nay,  even  of  literature  it 
self;  but  iu  such  cases  they  assume  to  know 
and  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  decisive 
word.  They  stand  between  such  authorities 
and  the  public,  they  interpret  their  words 
and  translate  IJieir  ai^umcnts  and  conclu- 
sions into  the  language  of  letters.  Thoy 
claim  to  know  and  to  indicate  what  has 
been  established  aa  true,  to  sift  the  true 
trottt  tlie  false,  the  solid  from  tbe  plausible, 
and  to  diffuse  into  the  public  mind  the  re- 
sults of  the  higher  and  the  more  advanced 
thinking  of  the  times.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  literature  is  iiifollible.  It  has  ofl:- 
en  been  the  vehicle  of  monstrous  delnsions 
and  dangerous  doctrines,  iu  respect  to  every 
important  interest  of  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  whatever  is  established  as  true  be- 
comes the  property  of  tbe  race  by  becoming 
recognized  and  assented  to  in  literature. 

If  literature  is  independent,  it  mnst  be  free 
from  all  political  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. If  the  censor  may  restrain  or  ei'ase 
or  confiscate  whatever  displeases  the  ruling 
magistrate  or  dominant  party  or  contradicts 
what  is  laid  down  by  the  doctor  of  science 
or  the  priest  of  tbe  church,  literature  can  be 
hardly  said  to  esist.  It  certainly  can  not 
exercise  its  functions  as  tbe  herald  of  new 
thoughtsandthe  exponent  of  new  principles. 
On  tbe  other  band,  there  are  self-imposed  re- 
straints of  courtesy  and  decorum,  of  fairness 
and  tolerance,  which  grow  out  of  the  fuuc- 
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tion  of  literature  itself  as 
pourdcvof  tmthbjtlieliglit  of 
erattirc  also  aims  at  culture,  anil  cnltiire  pre- 
supposes rcflncment  of  uiaimera  aa  truly 
of  diction  and  imagery. 

The  character  and  tlie  influence  of  a  1 
eiatnre  depend  on  two  elements:  tLo  co 
niunity  -whose  opinions  and  citltnre  it  : 
fleets,  and  the  genius  and  tone  of  tlie  writers 
who  represent  and  mould  it.    A  superficial 
and  frivolous  people  will  demand  and  ac- 
cept a  superficial  and  frivolous  literature; 
na  unbelieving  and  sensual  age  will  sustain, 
aud  be  sustained  by,  a  godless  and  corrupt 
literature;   a  generation  that  thinks  aud 
feels  sitougly   and  nobly  will  produce  a 
strong   aud  elevated    literature,  provided 
that  readers  aud  writers  have  sufBciont  gen- 
ius and  culture  to  reqiiire  and  to  furnish  the 
espression  of  what  is  thought  and  felt. 

It  follows  that,  if  a  people  or  an  a^  is  ca- 
pable of  literature,  this  literature  must  hold 
intimate  relations  to  the  religious  fiiitb  and 
life  of  the  people  or  the  age.  Religions  fi^th 
and  feeling  confessedly  have  much  to  do 
with  that  life  and  culture  which  literature 
expresses  aud  to  which  it  appeals,  A  relig- 
ion which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  is  adapted  to  his  wants,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  his  conscience,  and  trans- 
forms and  purifies  the  springs  of  action,  can 
not  but  act  for  good  on  both  the  matter  and 
form  of  literatni-e.  Such  a  religion  will  ele- 
vate and  refine  the  manhood  of  an  age, 
reaching  its  manners  and  speech.  It  will 
stimulate  the  intellect,  aud  guide  and  in- 
Kpire  the  imagination.  A  religion  which  is 
against  man's  trne  nature  must  dwarf  and 
corrupt  the  literature,  or  the  literature  must 
overthrow  or  reform  it.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  very  religious  people  or  religions  era 
will  necessarily  produce  a  splendid  litei'a- 
ture.  Many  conditions  may  be  wanting — of 
culture  ill  the  people,  and  in  the  writers  who 
reflect  and  react  on  their  life,  in  history, 
poem,  or  novel.  An  age  in  which  religion 
is  becoming  effete  or  cormpt  may  produce 
great  writers  who  are  inspired  by  the  fiiith 
and  fervor  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  for 
liberty  and  for  God,  of  whom  their  readers 
are  not  worthy,  although  they  admiro  the 
sentiments  and  tniths  which  they  do  not 
translate  into  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  literature  of  a  peo- 
ple may  exert  a  powerful  infiuence  for  good 
or  evil  on  its  religions  faith  aud  life.  Its 
great  writers  hold  the  ear  of  their  readers. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  give  en- 
ergy and  attractiveness  to  truth,  aud  plau- 
sibility imd  power  to  falsehood.  It  can  thus 
befriend  or  dishonor  the  most  sacred  convic- 
tions of  man's  nature  concerning  God  and 
(be  eternal  life.  It  can  cleanse  or  pollute 
the  moat  hallowed  of  his  emotions. 

That  literotore  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence at  the  present  moment  can  not  be  de- 


nied. It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  its 
influence  was  never  so  great  aa  now.  Nev- 
er was  the  authority  of  its  tribunal  so  im- 
posing. Never  did  it  assume  to  itself  the 
function  of  summoning  before  itself  th'e  de- 
fenders of  a  greater  vai'iet^  of  opinions, 
however  firmly  rooted  or  sacredly  cherish- 
ed ;  never  did  it  criticise  so  boldly,  aud  yet 
with  such  show  of  courtesy  and  reason,  the 
faiths  and  traditions,  the  tastes  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Household,  of  Society,  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  the  Church.  It  would  seem'  that 
there  was  never  a  time  when  new  theories 
were  so  hospitably  entertained,  or  adopted 
on  a  briefer  examination  and  more  slender 
evidence  j  never  a  time  when  a  brilliant  im- 
agination, copions  illustrations,  and  a  cap- 
tivating diction  conld  give  such  extensive 
currency  to  extemporized  theories  in  respect 
to  religion,  morals,  society,  manners,  tastes, 
and  even  in  respect  to  literature  itself.  The 
reasons  for  the  greater  influence  of  literature 
in  our  times  are  obvious :  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence;  the  multiplication  of  readers; 
the  power  of  ideas  to  propagate  themselves ; 
the  disposition  to  try,  if  not  to  distrust,  ev- 
ery thing  that  is  received,  and  a  headlong 
hospitality  toward  every  thing  which  is 
new  in  fact,  or  which  seems  new  nnder  the 
lights  of  new  illustrations  and  diction. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  in- 
fluence of  literature,  with  these  attendants, 
can  only  be  for  good.  The  bold  and  critic- 
al spirit  of  modern  literatiu^,  in  their  view, 
mast  necessarily  sift  truth  &om  error,  and 
wisdom  Avm  folly,  and  tame  down  to  sobri- 
ety every  species  of  estravagance  and  ex- 
cess. Its  permeating  Are  must  melt  the 
dross  torn  every  alloy.  Its  subtle  chemis- 
try everywhere  disiutegrates,  that  it  may 
reunite,  the  elements  of  the  best-compacted 
structures — and  those  only  which  literature 
reunites  are  certain  to  endure.  Whatevertiie 
all-powerful  time-spirit  shall  utter  through 
the  oracles  of  literature  should  be  received  as 
true ;  and  whatever  the  cultured  sensibility 
of  public  sentiment,  as  purified  and  enlight- 
ened by  literature,  shall  accept  or  reject 
ith  subtle  tact,  should  be  regarded  aa  wor- 
y  or  unworthy  of  trusts  These  exalted 
estimates  of  the  functions  of  literature  might 
easily  be  shown  to  be  extravagant.  It 
might  readily  be  seen  that  the  time-spirit 
of  lileratnro  may  be  very  good  or  very  bad, 
according  as  by  action  and  reaction  the  ago 
mipt,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  corrupt 
literature;  or  again,  that  a  literature  may 
be  better  than  it^  age,  aud  may  tend  to  re- 
deem it.  The  fact  that  such  extrav^ant 
estimates  of  the  iufallibility  ofliterature  are 
entertained  indicates  that  at  present,  litera- 
ture, as  compared  with  the  other  forces  of 
society,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Its  relative 
importance  and  energy.  The  books  and 
journals  which  men  read  have  more  to  do 
with  wh.it  men  believe  and  care  for  fhnu 
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iliy,  the  wonl  of  lit 
ce  potent  tlian  tLe 
argument  or  dictum  of  any  single  philoao- 
pier  or  school.  In  theology,  the  essi 
disputes  aud  silences  the  theologian, 
mattera  of  religions  feeling  oud  dnty,  the 
journalist  ia  more  potent  than  the  preach- 
er. The  fashionable  poet,  novelist,  or  crit' 
io  of  the  hour  casts  a  spell  over  his  readers 
which  no  other  enchanter  can  dissipate, 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  have 
prepared  na  to  estimate  rightly  the  rela- 
tions of  modem  literatnre  to  Christianity. 
We  divide  these  into  two  classes,  the  hof- 
tile  and  the  friendlg.  We  concede  that,  to 
a  limited  extent,  they  may  be  indifferent. 
There  are  branches  of  literature,  and  single 
anthors  and  works,  which  may  seem  to  have 
no  influence  upon  the  esisting  Christianity, 
aiid,in  turn,  to  be  unaffected  by  it.  Snch  are 
the  lighter  species  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  es- 
says which  reflect  and  aflcct  only  the  more 
superficial  experiences  of  man  and  his  life, 
and  leave  his  graver  opinions  aud  senti- 
ments untouched.  Wit  and  humor  are  not 
necessarily  Christian  or  unchristian  in  char- 
acter and  tendency.  The  literature  of  soci- 
ety aud  the  minor  morals,  of  criticism  and 
the  essay,  it  miglit  be  urged,  need  not  recog- 
nize religion  or  the  Christian  faith.  How 
far  this  may  be  tme  is  of  little  consequence. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  lltera^ 
ture,  in  its  graver  and  more  serious  forms, 
must  be  either  hostile  or  triendly  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  also  true  that  modern  lit«ra- 
tnie  is  becoming  more  and  more  earnest, 
and,  even  in  its  lighter  manifestations,  finds 
it  difficult  to  forget  the  higher  activities 
and  relations  of  man. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  must  restrict  us 
to  ttose  relations  of  modern  lileratare  inkieh 
are  nvfiiendly  to  Chriatiaitilg.  Wo  shall  con- 
sider Christianity  under  four  aspects :  as 
to  its  aaaump^M,  its/ants,  its  trntha,  and  its 
life.  It  presupposes  certain  assnniptious,  it 
attests  certain  facts,  it  reveals  certain  truths, 
and  it  enforces  a  peculiar  life.  How  f»r  is 
modem  literature  unfriendly  to  each  t 

The  aaeitrnptiona  which  Christianity  sup- 
poses are  the  existence  of  apersonalGod,  his 
providential  iuterest  in  the  beings  who  are 
made  in  his  image,  the  survival  of  the  spirit 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  the  respon- 
sibility of  man  to  God,  the  fact  of  depravity 
and  sin,  involving  the  relations  of  guOt  aud 
evil,  and  the  need  of  help  and  deliverance. 
It  can  not  too  often  be  repeated  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  make  these  fiicts,  bnt  it 
finds  tliem  to  be  true.  The  man  who  does 
not  believe  or  find  them  to  he  true  can  not 
accept  Christianity.  That  not  a  little  of 
modem  literature  r^eots  tliese  assumptions 
needs  no  enforcement.  In  respect  to  them, 
it  is  largely  Pantheistic,  Atheistic,  aud  Epi- 
curean— either  avowedly  or  practically.  So 
long  as  Pantheism  was  a  doctrine  of  meta- 


physics, it  was  an  inert  and  impotent  specu- 
lation, as  repnlsive  as  it  was  dry.  It  was 
not  tUl  it  had  been  dissolved  in  the  menstru- 
um, of  literature  that  it  became  so  attractive 
to  the  imaginations  of  thousands  of  culti- 
vated men  as  to  displace  the  living  God  of 
common  sense  and  of  common  speech.  Pan- 
theism,  in  the  bauds  of  Spinoza,  was  a  log- 
ical inference  from  an  imperfect  definition. 
It  was  not  till  it  was  glorified  by  the  imag- 
ination of  Schelling,  who  was  as  mnch  of  a 
poet  as  philosopher,  and  was  warmed  by  the 
eloquence  of  Jacobi,  aud,  above  311,^08  made 
plastic  throngh  the  all-subduing  genins  and 
wonderful  diction  of  Goethe,  that  it  became 
so  intelligible  aud  fascinating,  aud  passed 
info  the  literatnre  of  poetry  and  fiction,  and 
became  ft  practical  theory  of  inodem  culture. 
The  English  Carlyle  and  the  American  Emer- 
son might  both  reseut  the  charge  of  intro- 
ducing aud  glorifying  Pantheism  for  their 
conMing  and  admirbig  readers,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason ;  but  the  most  generous 
aud  kindly  critics  of  either,  after  the  most 
painstaking  search,  will  find,  in  the  varia- 
tions of  their  magnificent  verbiage,  almost 
every  form  of  conceiving  and  describing  the 
living  God — except  such  as  ascribe  to  him 
personality  and  the  capacity  of  communion 
with  man.  This  studied  evasion  by  the  de- 
vices of  a  fertile  invention,  and  amidst  the 
resources  of  copious  dicriou,  prodnces  the 
effect  upon  their  readers  of  the  displace- 
ment of  a  personal  God  by  that  impersonal 
Absolute  which  amply  saUsfies  the  capacity 
and  the  demand  in  man  for  natural  worship, 
while  it  makes  no  demand  upon  man  for  per- 
sonal loyalty  and  love.  That  is  no  evasive 
or  indefiuite  doctrine  which  Matthew  AmoM 
proclaims  when  lie  sets  forth  the  only  God 
whom  literary  criticism  recognizes  to  be 
"  the  stream  of  tendency  whereby  all  things 
strive  to  fulfill  the  law  of  their  lacing,"  and 
seeks  to  establish  this  as  positively  affirmed 
in  the  Scriptures  when  interpreted  as  litjjra- 
tnre.  Scores  of  attractive  novels  have  ap- 
peared of  late  in  Germany  and  Engbind,  in 
which  this  conception  of  God  is  set  forth  as 
the  only  trnatworthy  faith  on  which  a  cul- 
tivated aud  refined  soul  of  large  experience 
of  culture  and  of  life  can  possibly  rest.  Some 
of  this  school  of  writers  may  hold  fest  to 
moral  law;  many  regard  moral  evil  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  developraeut;  very  many 
fail  to  assert  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit,  but  substitute  for  it  some  indefinite 
satisfaction  in  a  union  with  the  life  of  the 
glorified  universe.  The  Pantheism  of  modoru 
literature  in  all  its  forms  is  more  a  senti- 
ment than  a  speculation ;  hut  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, weak  or  impotent ;  there  is  nothing  so 
attractive  or  imposing  to  the  cnltured  iniagi- 
uationas  a  sentiment  when  it  takes  the  foi-m 
of  thought. 

The  Atheistic  school  of  letters  difl"ers  from 
the  Pantheistic,  at  least  iu  its  speculative 
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atarting-point.  Wliilc  t!io  Piintheist  Legins 
with  organization  aud  ends  with  the  Abso- 
Inte,  wliich  manifestfl  itself  in  the  Suite  in 
returniug  cycles — ^perliaps  with  ratioiiai  and 
moral  ends — the  new  Atheisni  etartfi  with, 
development  flrom  simple  elements  along  an 
infinite  series  of  blind  forces,  Btmggling  into 
order  and  life  through  the  chance  lesults  of 
natural  selection.  The  one  sati  sties  the  imag- 
ination with  its  Absolute,  in  which  the  wor- 
shiper may  claim  a.  continnons  lif^ ;  the  oth- 
er positively  denies  immortality,  and  sup- 
plies to  the  imagination  the  spectacle  of  a 
progressive  hnmanity  in  future  generations. 
The  Atheistic  school  finds  its  philosophy  in 
ComteandMill,Lewes,Darwiu,  and  Spencer. 
It  is  applied  in  literature  by  Buckle  and 
Draper,  John  Morley,  Taine,  and  St.  Benve, 
and  a  host  of  critics  and  sociologists.  Poets 
this  school  has  none,  for  in  speculations  like 
these  poetry  can  not  thrive.  The  dry  spec- 
ulation of  Atheism  is  repulsive  from  its  bald- 
ness. The  arguments  on  which  it  rests  are 
uniformly  barren  and  negative.  But  the 
literature  of  Atheism  is  made  plausible  and 
interesting  to  the  imagination  and  the  feel- 
ings because  it  leans  on  the  last  discoveries 
in  physics,  and  is  enlivened  by  an  amplitude 
of  manifold  illustrations  &om  science,  and 
art,  and  government.  There  is  something 
attractive  and  imposing  in  the  assurance 
that  all  the  problems  of  history,  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  nay,  even  of  psychology  aud 
philosophy,  can  be  solved  by  the  single  for- 
mula of  evolution.  There  is  an  impression 
of  solidity  aud  of  common  sense  in  the  teach- 
ings which  propose  to  explain  the  mysteri- 
ous and  the  spiritual  by  forces  that  are  fa- 
miliar, and  laws  that  can  bo  verified.  The 
writers  of  this  school  are  never  impassioned, 
but  they  assert  an  almost  religious  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  They 
condescendingly  profess  a  catholic  sympa- 
thy with  all  creeds,  and  with  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  the  best  and  noblest. 
It  is  only  under  the  force  of  an  imperative 
necessity  that  they  haveoutgrowu  the  Theist- 
ic  and  Christian  prepossessions  of  their  coun- 
trymen. But  the  claims  of  science  arc  su- 
preme, and  its  devotee  mnst  follow  its  lead- 
ings whithersoever  they  conduct  him.  One 
canscarcelybelieve  what  he  knows  when  he 
reflects  on  the  rapid  growth  and  the  strong 
rooted  hold  of  this  Atheistic  school  of  letters 
on  English  soil,  and  its  temporary  triumph ' 
what  has  claimed  to  be  the  most  Christian 
of  its  universities.  That  it  exists,  and  pre- 
sents a  most  formidable  front  to  the  hered- 
itai7  fiiith  of  the  English  people,  can  not  be 
denied.  The  cool  propositions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  b>  subject  its  faith  in  prayer 
to  the  verifications  of  experiment,  and  t 
resort  to  suicide  and  scientific  homicide  ti 
humane  expedients  to  limit  human  sulferinj 
illustrate  the  lengths  of  practical  atheism  to 
whith  literature  may  be  insensibly  led. 


It  deserves  to  he  noticed  that,  bold  and 
positive  as  is  the  attitude  of  these  modem 
denicTs  of  God  and  immortality,  they  not  iu- 
frequently  betray  a  secret  consciousness  of 
the  weakness  of  their  position.  While  the 
Pantheism  of  modem  literature  is  devout 
and  reverent  in  its  language,  its  Atheism 
is  sad  and  apologetic  that  it  must  yield  to 
the  necessity  which  forces  it  to  say  that 
there  is  no  God.  It  concedes  that  the  with- 
drawment  of  this  fiiith  from  human  society 
may  involve  temporary  iiiconvcaieuoe  to  so- 
cial order  and  private  morality.  But  it  sym- 
pathetically re-assures  the  timid  that  an  in- 
telligent faith  in  the  beneficent  laws  and  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  stream  of 
tendency  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  more 
than  an  adeq^nate  substitute  for  the  personal 
God  whom  modern  thought  has  been  forced 
to  abandon;  that  an  educated  and  refined 
sympathy  with  those  who  suffer  liom  our 
mistakes  will  become  more  efficient  to  re- 
strain and  to  reform  than  the  sharp  sense 
of  personal  guilt  which  science  resolves  into 
uncomfortable  associations,  and  the  vision 
of  that  abstract  humanity  which  in  the  per- 
sons of  future  generations  is  to  exist  in  ad- 
vanced perfection  shall  minister  greater  com-' 
fort  than  that  hope  of  personal  existence  of 
whichmodernsciencecanfindnoproof.  John 
Morley  thus  protests  against  the  inference 
that  the  creed  of  the  Atheist  fnmisbos  no 
guidance  and  inspiration  for  the  conduct. 
"There  are  new  solutions  for  him  if  the  old 

are  f^len  dnmb The  purifying  anguisli 

of  remorse  wUlbe  atronger,not  weaker,  when 
he  has  trained  himself  to  look  npon  every 
wrong  in  thought,  every  dnty  omitted  from 

act less  as  a  breach  of  the  decrees  of  an 

unseen  tribunal  than  as  an,  ungrateful  infec- 
tion, weakening  and  corrupting  the  future 
of  his  brothers ;  and  he  will  be  less  effectual- 
ly raised  tioia  inmost  prostration  of  soul  by 
a  donbtfol  subjective  reconciliation  so  mean- 
ly comfortable  to  his  own  iudividuality  than 
by  hearing  fall  on  the  ear  the  sound  of  the 
cryofhumanity  craving  sleepless  succor  from 

her  children; aud  a  man.  will  be  already 

in  no  mean  paradise  if,  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
set, a  good  hope  can  fall  npon  liim,  like  har- 
monies of  music,  that  the  earth  shall  still  be 
fair,  and  the  happiness  of  every  feeling  crea- 
ture still  receive  a  constant  augmentation, 
aud  each  good  cause  yet  find  worthy  defend- 
ers, when  the  memory  of  his  own  poor  name 
aud  -personality  has  long  been  blotted  out 
of  the  brief  recollection  of  men  forever" 
{Voltaire,  chap,  v.,  3).  This  passage  is  one 
of  many  illnstratjons  that  the  new  Atheism  is 
far  more  sentimental  than  the  old.  Though 
it  boasts  of  moral  strength,  it  makes  confes- 
sion of  moral  weakness.  While  it  accepts 
science  as  against  sentiment,  it  avails  itself 
of  the  thinnest  gauze  of  sentimental  ism  to 
cover  and  hide  the  ghastJy  skeleton  of  its 
negative  au<l  hopeless  creed.    Herbert  Spen- 
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cer  is  jiever  weary  in  liis  Esaa  js  designed  for 
the  popular  ear,  of  sneering  at  the  "carpenter 
tlieory"  of  the  tiniverHe,hHt  he  is  as  forward 
as  any  theologian  to  set  forth  his  doctrine 
of  the  inGnite  unknowable  force  In  advan- 
tf^oDS  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of  Ham- 
ilton and  ManseL  Stuart  Mill  is  aroused  to 
8ucb  a  pitch  of  moral  indignation  at  Mas- 
sel's  ethiciQ  conceptions  of  God  that  be  un- 
wittingly faDa  back  upon  a  theory  of  con- 
science, which  he  has  spent  all  bis  life  in 
refuting,  in  the  most  passionate  and  elo- 
quent sentence  which  he  is  known  to  have 
written.  We  notice,  also,  that  the  Atheistic 
school  has  little  unity  of  positive  opinion. 
Its  bond  of  nnion  is  il«  opposition  to  received 
opinions,  its  interest  iu  political  and  social 
reforms,  and  wliat  ia  called  scieutiflo  cul- 
ture. But  the  Atheism  of  literature  is  as 
truly  a  aeutiinent  as  is  Pantheism.  While 
Pantheism  seeks  to  stimulate  and  satisfy 
the  imagination  by  its  splendid  cloudland, 
Atheism  appeals  to  the  more  earthly  satis- 
factione  which  proceed  &oni  consciona  Uln- 
mination  and  scientiSo  pride. 

We  consider,  next,  the  unfriendly  attitude 
of  modem  literatnre  with  respect  to  the  Jiic(s 
of  Christianity.  These  facts  are  the  Incar- 
nation and  the  Miraculous,  as  possible  and 
accredited  events  of  human  history.  That 
modem  literature  extensively  distrnats  and 
denies  these  facts  need  not  be  argued.  This 
denial  and  distmat  did  not  begin  with  litera- 
ture. Philosophy  first  declared  that  the  mi- 
racnlouaiaimpossible  on  speculative  grounds. 
Historical  cnticism  undertook  to  separate 
the  supernatural  from  the  actual  in  the  Chris- 
tian records.  Physics  recognize  in  their  the- 
ories nothing  beyond  fised  and  inexorable 
law,  which  they  discern  in  flte  great  and  the 
little  alike.  Literature  follows  with  its  dec- 
larations and  insiouattons  that  the  advanced 
sentiment  of  the  age  has  eliminated  the  i 
peruaturnl  out  of  its  faith.  With  assured 
iteration,  it  pronounces  this  qneation  to 
decided.  Matthew  Arnold  aays  ("  Lit.  and 
Dogma,"  v.,  2),  "It  is  what  we  call  the  time- 
spirit  that  ia  sapping  the  proof  from  miracles. 

Whetherweattaokthemordefendthem 

does  not  much  matter;  the  human  mind,  as 
its  experience  widena,  ia  turning  away  from 
them It  sees  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  always  do  arise,  and  that  they 
liave  not  more  solidity  in  one  case  than 

What  Matthew  Arnold  thus  wtitfls  with 
sufficient  flippancy,  a  thonsand  more  flippant 
journalists  and  Bohemians  have  been  for- 
ward to  reiterate,  tUI,  as  it  would  seem,  all 
faith  in  the  supernatural  and  wonder-work- 
ing Christ  has  been  banished  from  many  cir- 
cles and  schools  of  literature  of  every  grade, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  these 
circles  it  is  received  as  an  axiom  that  no 
cultured  and  enlightened  critic  in  letters, 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  can  be  a  believ- 


tlio  Incarnation  or  in  Miracles.     These 

.  are  explained  by  traditional  associa- 
tions, or  some  private  theory  which  takes 

aon  ont  of  harmony  with  general  en- 
lightenment. The  New  Testament,  which 
is  full  of  the  supernatural  Ctuist,  is  felt  to 

ore  and  more  estranged  from  the  asso- 
ciations of  modem  culture,  aod  is  either 
thrust  aside  with  a  bewildered  or  impatient 
gesture,  or  qnietly  let  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthy  to  be  no- 
ticed that  tlic  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 

lot  and  will  not  be  dismissed  fi^m  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  men  of  these  times. 
The  incomparable  symmetry  andpurity  of  the 
characterof  this  wonder  of  history,  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  hnmanity,ia  more  and 
more  justly  estimated,  as  critics  grow  more 
thonghtfnl  and  tolerant.  Hia  incomparable 
snperiority  to  the  men  of  any  and  all  ages 

ore  widely  confessed  as  men  become 
exact    and   comprehensive   in.   their 
knowledge  of  the  wisest  and  the  best,  and 
more  refined  in  their  estimates  of  the  chai^ 
acters  whom  fiction  and  poetry  have  invent- 
ed.    Though  critics  and  lilf^ateHrg  may  f^ 
confess  Christ  to  be  anpematnral  in.  his  be- 
g  audhis  works, yet, when  confronted  with, 
him,  they  are  forced  to  confess,  or  at  least 
afraid  to  deny,  that  he  is  the  wisest  and 
noblest,  the  most  exalted  and  God-like,  of  all 
who  have  either  lived  or  been  conceived  to 

an  the  earth.  The  accomplislied  biog- 
rapher of  Voltaire  is  coiistrmned  to  apoio- 
giEO  for  the  philosopher  for  his  incapacity  to 
appreciate  and  honor  Christ,  and  to  confess 
that  his  passionate  hostility  to  Christ  was  a 
blot  on  himself  and  his  age.  The  historical 
critic,  who  is  forced,  by  the  necessities  of  his 


0  find  s 


>r  defect  in  hia 


character  or  claims,  often  betrays  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause  by  hastUy  dismissing  the 
theme.  The  majority  leave  it  untouched,  or 
abandou  it  with  a  few  words  of  superficial 
enlogy.  The  puzzled  silenceof  others,  and 
their  manifest  reserve,  which  almost  takes 
the  air  of  worship,  indicate  that  the  super- 
natural Christ  is  a  problem  which  was  nev- 
er so  hard  to  solve  aa  it  is  now.  The  Christ 
of  the  Hew  Testament  ia  more  than  ever  the 
Sphinx  that  draws  all  thoughtful  men  to  its 
presence,  again  and  again  to  propound  the 
riddle  of  its  being,  and  to  force  from  them 
an  answer.  The  thonghtfnl  student  of  hu- 
man history,  the  accomplished  devotee  of 
manifold  culture,  and  the  pensive  thinker 
on  man  and  society  can  not  but  raise  the 
question  more  aod  more  distinctly.  What  ia 
the  origin,  and  whence  the  charm,  of  this 
mysterious  personage,  who  has  wrought  with 
snch  magic  euei^  in  other  ages,  and  who 
continues  to  captivate  so  many  tender  and 
trusting  hearts,  and  is  even  able  to  refine  and 
lift  up  those  who  dishonor  and  degrade  him 
by  their  defective  conceptions  of  his  glory  1 
Literature   is,  indeed,  not  so  thoughtful 
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and  earnest  as  might  he  desired.  It  always 
is  exposed  to  tliis  defect.  Calture  with- 
draws meu  flrom  the  immediate  experiences 
and  relations  o£  humanity,  and  delights  it- 
self iu  factitious  refinements  of  art,  diction, 
and  the  ima^uation.  That  it  is  specially 
tempted  at  present  to  he  flippant  aud  scorn- 
ful, with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  ease, 
aud  artificial  life,  is  manifest.  Culture  and 
literature  themselves  tend  to  become  diunty 
and  couventional,  and  so  to  depart  from  na- 
ture and  from  hnmanity ;  and  when  thoy 
leave  nature  and  humanity,  they  must  de- 
part from  God.  Many  of  those  doubters  of 
cultnre,  who  always  seek  and  never  find,  in 
whom  there  dwells  more  faith  than  in  half 
onr  creeds,  the  men  like  Blanco  White,  Thom- 
as Carlyle,  John  Sterling,  Arthur  Clongh, 
William  Smith,  aod.James  AutUony  l>Youdc, 
ace  to  be  regarded  more  as  the  abnormal  pro- 
ducts of  a  one-sided  cultnre  than  as  pro- 
nonucedly  Auti-  or  (Jnchristlau. 

There  are,  however,  influences  iu  tlio  op- 
posite direction,  all  which  tend  to  luake  lit- 
erature more  simple,  and  honest,  and  ear- 
nest. So  far  as  it  yields  to  these  infiaenc^, 
so  fast  must  it  bethink  itself  of  who  Christ 
is,  and  find  iu  the  daring  paradoxes  of  its 
own  denials  and  the  contradictious  of  its 
own  unbeliefs  an  airgnmeut  for  fluth  in  the 
superaatural,  as  the  adequate  explanation  of 
man's  past  history  and  his  present  cultnre. 
Nor  will  it  Ml  to  learn  from  the  history  of 
literature  itself  that  the  distrust  of  the  sn- 
pematural  is  largely  a  matter  of  fashion,  and 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reach  the  extreme 
of  crednlity.  It  may  also  learn  that  a,  belief 
in  the  euperuatnral  is  itself  an  essential  con- 
dition of  any  literature  which  is  to  be  fresh, 
and  growing,  and  true  to  the  wants  and  as- 
pirations of  man ;  that  without  a  living  God 
and  a  eupematiu'al  Christ,  not  only  in  the 
past  but  iu  the  present,  man  mnst  fiiil  of  the 
highest  thoughts  and  inspirations  of  which 
he  is  capable,  aud  can  not  reach  the  noblest 
achievements  iu  poetry  and  art;'that  with- 
out a  living  faith  human  cultnre  mnst  feed 
upon  itself^  and  of  necessity  be  impoverished, 
and  die  of  atrophy  and  inanition. 

We  pass,  next,  to  the  relations  of  modem 
literature,  as  unfriendly  to  the  tnitha  of 
Christianity.  The  supernatural  faets  of 
Christianity  are  significant  and  important, 
because  they  imply  certain  truths  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  reveal  and  enforce  cer- 
tain truths  of  the  administraiion  of  God. 
If  Christ  is  not  an  Example,  a  Redeemer, 
and  an  inward  Power,  his  incarnation  be- 
comes simply  a  spectaeular  theophany, 
which,  whether  it  is  tme  or  false,  may  al- 
most equally  well  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion and  famish  materials  for  the  poet.  If 
Clirist's  death  and  resurrection  have  n 
latiouB  to  man's  life  with  God  and  ir 
future  world,  it  is  of  no  special  moment 
whether  they  are  believed  or  denied.     Tlio 


relations  of  these  facts  to  man  aud  to  God, 
when  received  as  true,  constitute  what  we 
call  the  Christian  Faith ;  when  tbey  are  de- 
flued  and  defended  is  the  forms  of  science, 
they  constitute  Chi'istiaH  Theology.  To 
both  of  these  modern  literatare  is  more  or 
lees  unfriendly.  So  far  as  it  is  Pagan  in  its 
spirit  and  tastes,  it  is  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
tia»  Faith.  It  is  Pagan  so  far  as  it  believes 
in  the  development  of  nature  as  opposed  to 
redemption  from  sin ;  iu  the  free  spontanei- 
ty of  impulse  as  against  subjection  to  duty; 
' '  le  (esthetic  perfection  of  culture  as  op- 
posed to  the  higher  beauty  of  nnseltlsb  love. 
This  Pagan  spirit  has  always  l)een  more  or 
less  active  ever  since  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature  in  Italy,  which  blossomed  into  snd- 
deu  beauty,  and  faded  into  as  sudden  decay, 
not  being  rooted  in  a  Christian  faith  or  phi- 
losophy. It  has  re-appeaied  in  modern  times 
in  grander  pro]Kirtions,aadwitli  many  graces 
inspired  by  that  Christian  truth  which  it 
would  ignore  or  dispense  with. 

It  was  the  life-work  of  Goethe  to  combine 
tho  Greek  perlection  of  form  and  the  Greek 
delicacy  ol  taste  with  that  im^native  spir- 
ituality which  IS  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
"  to  do  this  without  laith  in  Christian 
truth  The  effort  was  vain,  Tlie  two  ele- 
s  stmggled  in  his  sonl  in  a  war  em- 
brace but  the  Pagan  element  prevailed. 
~  since  his  time  the  worship  of  genius 
has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Christ,  and  modem  literature  lina 
become  more  Pi^an  in  its  spirit  and  creed. 
While  it  wonld  not  dispense  with  the  beau- 
ty and  fragrance  of  Christian  civilization, 
and  hos  sedulously  developed  new  refine- 
ments iu  culture,  it  has  sought  to  cut  itself 
off  from  the  Christian  faith  from  which  it  has 
Arawuthebe8tofitslife,andnowpassionate- 
ly  insists  that  literatare  has  at  last  developed 
a  permanent  life  of  its  own.  The  catholic 
tolerance  of  Goethe  has  long  ago  been  dis- 
owned. A  more  definite  and  passionate  hos- 
tility to  the  Christian  faith  has  manifested 
itself  among  many  leading  writers  of  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  America.  Tlie 
truths  which  were  formerly  received  witli 
decent  homage,  and  perhaps  were  invested 
with  elevating  associations,  are  now  often 
alluded  to  with  undi^uised  contempt  or 
assailed  with  hissing  scorn.  The  leaders  iu 
this  direction  are  imitated  by  many  second 
and  third  rate  camp  followers. 

Such  a  mood  can  not  long  continue.  Tho 
Pagan  adoration  of  beauty  and  grace,  to  the 
exclusion  of  duty  and  of  God,  can  not  satis- 
fy more  than  one  or  two  generations.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  iu  the  thoughtless  negations 
into  wliich  he  has  plunged  headlong,  mani- 
fests a  healthful  reaction  in  his  estimates  of 
"the  beauty  of  holiness"  which  should  lead 
him  to  be  a  warmdefender  of  thef^ithfrom 
wliich  it  springs.  Tlie  Pagan  substitutes 
for  Christian  trath  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
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recoguized  even  1jy  tlieir  oirn  worsbipers, 
not  only  as  impotent  to  help  and  to  comfort, 
but  even  as  powerless  to  iuspire  to  tbe  best 
achievemeuts  ii)  art  aud  literature. 

The  autagonism  of  modern  literatnre  t« 
Seieittifio  Theology  is,  in  part,  a  necessary  form 
of  the  antagonism  which  must  always  exist 
between  the  stiff  and  arid  terminology  of 
the  men  of  the  schools  and  the  free  and  flex- 
ible language  of  men  of  letters,  which  is  also 
warm  with  the  associations  of  eommon  life. 
Tliat  this  antagonism  is  in  part  nureasouable 
is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on ;  that  it  is 
in  part  excusable  is  equally  clear.  It  will 
never  he  abated  until  theologians  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  metaphysical  defi- 
nitions and  systems  of  theology,  and  even  of 
Church  symbols,  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  vi- 
tal truths  of  Christianity  on  the  other ;  and 
men  of  letters  can  discern  that  tbe  language 
of  science,  to  whatever  subject  it  is  applied, 
must  be  exact  and  rigid ;  and  that  theology, 
so  far  as  it  is  scientific,  must  be  metaphys- 
ical. So  long,  also,  as  Christian  preachers 
and  writers  are  limited  so  mnch  to  tbe  dia- 
lect of  human  creeds  and  systems,  or  to  ste- 
reotyped phrases  of  any  kind,  and  avail  them- 
selves so  little  of  the  popular  and  imagina- 
tive diction  of  literature  and  of  common  life, 
so^  loug  must  they  repel  many  whom  tliey 
might  convince  and  nin. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe,  meanwhile, 
that  the  themes  of  theology  at«  to  a  large  ex- 
tent beoomiug  the  themes  of  literary  discus- 
sion, if  often  with  little  reverence,  yet  gener- 
ally without  a  theological  dialect.  Prayer, 
moral  recovery,  aud  spiritnal  progress,  the 
development  of  mtin  in  this  life  and  the  fu- 
ture, are  all  stock  themes  iu  modem  litera- 
ture. If  literature  is  largely  Anticliristian, 
it  is,  by  the  same  mlo,  largely  theological, 
and  it  follows  that  theologians  must  become 
men  of  literary  brea^lth  and  culture.  They 
must  be  willing,  and  even  forward,  to  enter 
tbe  arena  of  literary  discussion,  and  ou  the 
only  terms  on  which  they  can  gain  a  hearing. 
They  roust  forego  all  special  privileges,  and 
meet  their  antagonists  simply  aa  cultivated 
men,  using  the  language  which  men  of  let- 
ters employ.  Tbey  must  forego  the  lan- 
gnage  of  creeds  ajid  confessions,  and  define 
and  defend  the  principles  of  Christian  truth 
in  langui^e  wai'm  with  fiimiliar  associations, 
aud  elevated  by  refined  sentiment.  They 
must  be  willing  to  take  blows  as  well  aa  to 
give  them.  They  must  respect  tbe  rules  of 
courteous  debate,  aud  abstain  from  offensive 
personalities.  In  short,  they  must  be  ac- 
complished aa  men  of  culture,  aud  be  will- 
ing to  nse  culture  in  the  exposition  and 
defense  of  Christian  phUosophy.  The  true 
evangelist  will  not  only  go  out  into  tbe 
highways  aud  hedges,  where  vice  aud  squal- 
or disgust  and  repel,  but  will  outer  also  into 
tho  high  places,  in  wliicti  spiritual  wicked- 
ness hixuiifttes  in  art  and  lettci's,  and  dc- 
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ligbts  itself  with  the  eucbautmcnts  of  gi 


The  relations  of  modem  literature  to  the 
Christian  life  ai'e  tbe  most  important  of  all. 
Tills,  and  this  only,gives  the  supreme  inter- 
est to  Christian  truth  and  Christian  history. 
If  this  peenliar  life  can  not  justify  itself  as 
supremely  excellent,  neither  tbe  facts  nor 
the  history  can  stand  before  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  modem  criticism  and  the  refined 
sensibility  of  modem  culture.    Tbe  oppo- 


nents of  Christianity  nnderstand  this;  and 
hence  they  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
that  what  is  distinctively  Christian  In  the 
advancing  moral  aud  spiritual  life  of  tbe 
race  is  so  defective  and  evil  that  it  must 
speedilybeoutgrownandlaidaside.  What- 
ever they  may  concede  to  this  life  in  the 
past,  they  contend  that  better  ideals  have 
now  been  attained,  and  these  are  realized 
in  better  achievements.  For  the  exhibition 
and  enforcement  of  their  judgments,  litera- 
ture is  a  convenient  and  efloctive  instm- 
ment.  The  impersonatious  of  the  novelist 
and  the  poet,  the  analyses  of  the  historian 
and  the  critic,  aud  the  satires  aud  carica- 
of  the  essayist  are  all  lai'gely  used. 
These  estimates  of  the  Christian  life  respect 
ite  inner  spirit  aud  its  outwat-d  mmifeatatimis. 
The  itmer  matiliood  of  the  Christian  is  un- 
selfish and  nnworidly,  humble  and  prayerful 
on  the  one  hand,  and  prudent,  frugal,  self- 
respecting,  and  aggressive  on  the  other. 
Both  these  aspects  of  the  Christian  spirit 
are  misconceived  and  dishonored  in  lil«ra- 
ture.  The  fii-st  is  scorned,  as  abject  and  un- 
manly, and  over  agaiust  it  is  set  the  Stoic 
ideal,  which  knows  neither  pity  nor  love  iu 
their  purest  forms,  which  is  too  proud  to 
confess  its  human  weaknesses  and  faults, 
and  too  disdainful  to  seek  help  in  prayer. 
The  sterner  aspects  of  the  Christian  spir- 
it offend  the  Epicnrean  sensuousuess  that 
is  naturally  fostered  by  literary  refinement 
and  artistic  culture.  Each  of  these  is  so 
one-sided  as  to  confute  tbe  other.  Each  Is 
—  unnatural  as  to  provoke  a  reaction.  Both 
B  reconciled  in  tho  equilibrium  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal,  before  which  neither  the  Steic  nor 
the  Epicurean  ideal  can  finally  prevail.  Tho 
man  of  culture  who  lives  by  faith  in  Christ 
will  show  himself  superior  to  the  man  wlio 
lives  by  faith  in  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Syb- 
"■ite  must,  sooner  or  later,  show  his  solfish- 
■ss,  however  refined. 

The  manifestations  of  tbe  Christian  spirit 
the  oatirard  life  are  fertile  themes  for 
vid  if  not  exaggerated  portraiture  in  lit- 
erature.    Tho  more  consummate  is  tho  fln- 
of  the  mirror,  tbe  more  distinct  ia  the 
image  which  it  reflects.     The  slightest  di- 
vtation  in  its  form  may  transform  what  pre- 
fesaes  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  into  a  gross 
and  ludicrous  caricature.    If  the  Cliristian 
ideal  is  confessed  to  be  the  highest  conceiv- 
able, if:  is  none  tlio  less  easy  to  draw  a  con- 
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trast  between  what  is  proposed  iu  aim  anil  as- 
XiiratioD,  and  what  ia  achieved  iu  fact.  The 
outward  Christiau  life  may  also  he  imper- 
fectly ttitieralood  even  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened disciple.  It  enconnters,  by  its  own 
concessions,  powerfiil  anti^onists  within  the 
hearts  ot  the  most  single-jninded  and  ear- 
nest. To  a  large  extent,  also,  it  is  followed 
by  those  who  are  deficient  iu  the  knowledge 
and  refinement  which  are  essential  to  its 
most  attractive  and  appropriate  manifesta- 
tion in  manners  and  speech.  Its  intrinsic 
spiiitoality  aad  trnth  furnish  no  absolute 
secnrity  against  hypocrisy.  From  the  days 
of  Lucian  to  the  present,  the  real  or  supposed 
defects  of  Christian  living  have  furnished 
ample  material  for  the  criticism  and  satire 
of  literature.  They  are  especially  open  to 
these  at  the  present  time.  The  resources 
of  literature  were  never  more  abundant. 
Its  readers  were  never  more  nume 
enlightened.  The  ins^ht  of  both  readers 
and.  writers  was  never  more  sagacious,  and 
the  susceptibilities  of  both  were  never  more 
wakeful.  Never  was  Antichristian  litera- 
ture, apparently,  so  sincere  and 
tlous  even  when  it  ia  the  most  canstic  and 
coutemptnons  iu  its  judgments.  It  ought 
not  to  ocoasiou  surprise  that  it  should  set 
forth  iu  high  relief  the  supposed  or  actual 
defects  of  the  Christian  life ;  that  with 
abundant  material  and  resources  it  should 
produce  powerful  portraitures  of  the  evils 
which  it  discerns,  and  ex^gerated  carica- 
tures of  the  defects  which  it  chooses  io 
misrepresent ;  that  writers  of  every  variety 
should  be  aetive  in  tliis  work,  from  the 
lowest  Bohemian,  whose  ribaldry  is  scarce- 
ly redeemed  from  vulgar  abuse,  to  the  most 
accomplished  esaayest  or  novelist,  who  him- 
self scarcely  knows  whether  his  Antichris- 
tian portraitures  are  written  iu  sadnesi 
in  scorn.  The  courteous  deeomm  and 
refined  sympathies  of  St.  Beuve  did  not  f 
him  from  betraying  his  refined  disdain  of  the 
misguided  spirituality  of  those  earnest  phi- 
losophers and  saints  whose  history  he  wrote. 
The  intensely  ethical  Fronde  sets  forth,  in 
biting  words,  the  bondage  of  modern  Prot- 
estantism to  greed,  and  its  craven  subjection 
to  the  bold  and  insidious  temptations  of  the 
times,  George  Eliot  does  homage  to  the 
Christian  spirit  in  every  feature  except  its 
personal  love  to  a  personal  Christ,  but  em- 
phasizes her  hostility  to  actual  Christianity, 
and  her  dishonor  to  the  Master  of  oar  fiiith, 
in  the  portraits  which  she  draws  of  Chris- 
tians of  every  type,  even  of  the  most  saintly. 
How  sad  and  depressing  are  her  representa- 
tions, we  all  have  felt.  A  kindly  critic  says 
of  her  most  truly, "  She  is  a  melancholy  teach- 
er— melancholy,  because  skeptical ;  and  her 
melancholy  skepticism  is  too  apt  to  degen- 
erate into  scorn  "  ( The  Speetaior,  June,  1872). 
The  Christianity  of  to-day  will  be  none 
the  worse  if  she  is  mindful  that  she  is  watch- 


er before  by  keen-sighted  critics, 
who  have  the  power  of  setting  forth  her  de- 
fects with  wit  and  graee,  and  with  energy  and 
sarcasm.  Her  foes  can  do  her  far  more  good 
than  her  flatterers.  It  would  be  well  that  she 
should  listen  to  their  sharpest  sarcasm  and 
their  keenest  gibes.  It  would  not  be  amiss 
to  inquire  how  these  hostile  critics  view  the 
littleness  and  meanness  of  the  sectarian  spir- 
it which  is  forced  everywhere  upon  their  at- 
tention ;  what  they  think  of  the  manifold  ex- 
communications of  our  ecclesiastics,  which 
equally  impotent,  whether  enacted  at 
St.  Peter's  or  in  the  pulpit  of  a  log  chapel ; 
of  the  dogmatism  of  our  theologians,  wheth- 
er it  be  solemnly  uttered  in  a  professor's 
chair  or  fiercely  shrieked  at  the  fireside; 
of  the  fanaticism  of  our  worship,  whether  it 
expends  itself  in  the  genuflections  and  pros- 
trations of  a  ritnalistio  chapel  or  shouts  it- 
self into  convulsions  in  a  conventicle ;  of 
equally  ofiensive  cant  of  the  latitndi' 
on  and  the  evangelical,  and  of  all  those 
overdoings  and  h.ilf-doings  which,  being  nei- 
ther thoronghly  sincere  nor  thoroughly  man- 
ly, can  not  be  truly  Christian.  Do  none  of 
so-called  religious  journals  and  newspa- 
i  give  just  occasion  to  these  sharp  ob- 
^ers  to  misjudge  and  misrepresent  Chris- 
tianity itself!  Do  the  insinuations  in  which 
many  abound,  the  injurious  aspersions  which 
they  calnmniously  afflx,  the  hollow  platitudes 
towhich  they  resort,  and  the  commercial  spir- 
it in  which  they  are  managed  represent  the 
Christianity  of  our  times,  or  do  they  more 
or  less  grossly  misi'epresent  and  dishonor  it  ? 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  show  that 
many  of  the  hostile  attacks  and  more  effect- 
ive insinuations  against  the  Cliristian  livio^ 
of  our  day  are  unjust  and  unwarranted,  and 
altogether  another  to  conclude  that  noth- 
ing is  to  be  learned  from  them.  It  may  be 
true  that  literature  in  all  ages  lios  derid- 
ed and  belied  the  best  of  Christians.  It  may 
l>e  true,  also,  that  with  the  decorum  and 
conscientiousness  of  some  of  the  Antichrisl- 
ian  literature  of  the  times,  it  is  essentially 
unfriendly,  and  therefore  unjnst  in  its  judg- 
ments. Bnt  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  ne- 
glected or  despised.  Its  discernment  was 
never  so  keen,  its  weapons  were  never  so 
sharp,  and  their  thrnsts  were  never  more  ef- 
fective, whether  made  in  sober  earnest  or  tlie 
solemn  and  admonitory  banter  of  a  literary 
MephistophilcB.  So  far  as  it  is  earnest,  so 
fur  does  it  demand  of  the  believing  Christian 
Church  more  simplicity  of  fhith,  more  spir- 
ituality of  aims,  more  upright  Christian  liv- 
ing in  its  homes,  its  neighborhoods,  its  com- 
mercial dealings,  ^d  its  political  activities. 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  Christian  life  as 
is  conceivable  under  our  human  limitations, 
the  most  hostile  literature  would  bow  in  si- 
lence, if  it  did  not  confess  from  the  heart  that 
Christ  is  iu  very  deed  present  in  a  living  and 
united  Christendom. 
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The  snbject  on  whidi  I  have  eonseiited  to 
Qildreas  the  Conference  is  one  of  the  ntinoat 
(lifficnlty  and  delicacy,  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  and  I  feci  as  if  1  liadto  choose 
my  steps  over  grouuii  dangerously  mined  in 
all  directions,  and  to  breatbe  an  atmosphere 
full  of  qnestions  and  controversies.  I  shall 
endeavor,  however,  as  far  us  possible,  to  es- 
cape controversies  by  giving  little  more  than 
a  clear  statement  of  facts,  with  here  and  there 
an  intimation  of  opinions  or  a  snggestion,  on 
grounds  of  pure  iadaction,  of  practical  con- 
clnsions.  I  sball  avoid  what  are  called  ab- 
stract principles.  Nothing  is  bo  easy  as  to 
dogmatize  by  announcing  what  pass  for 
abstract  propositions,  and  what  sound  like 
plansible  or  even  evident  principles,  and  by 
deducing  from  these  a  tissue  of  conclusions, 
on  almost  ajiy  side  of  a  pressing  and  prac- 
tical controversy.  But  very  little  is  gain- 
ed by  liigh  general  arguments  on  practical 
questions,  unless  they  are  continually  and 
througliont  tested  and  illustrated  by  facts. 
Indeed,  what  men  take  to  be  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple m  very  seldom  indeed  a  trno  abstrac- 
tion. It  is  often  little  more  tlian  aworkiug 
prejudice  founded  upon  limited  and  ill-iu- 
terpreted  esperience— ^t  beat  a  shell  or  en- 
velope of  words  in  which  some  principle  is 
involved,  which  those  who  use  the  words 
have  not  learned  truly  to  abstract  and  de- 

My  subject  is  announced  as  "Religious 
and  Secular  Education;"  but  the  half  hour 
at  my  disposal  will  Bot  allow  me  to  illus- 
trate, even  in  my  own  practical  fashion, 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  whole  ground 
included  under  such  a  title.  I  shall,  accord- 
ingly, deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  "Re- 
lations of  the  Secular  and  Religious  Ele- 
ments in  Popular  Education."  To  the  sub- 
ject of  Universitv  Education  in  particular  I 
shall  barely  be  able  to  ■wlvert  I  shall  more 
oier  ooneern  myself  almost  altogether  with 
Eniopein  ispects  tf  the  questions  which 
uome  withm  view  Amoruxns  mil  draw 
thi,ir  own  conclusions  and  will  duflne  and 
imnge   f)r   themiilves  then    educational 


cation  to  be  found  in  the  world,  except  in 
Holland ;  there  the  secular  system  has  been 
established  not  a  great  many  years.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that,  while  the  public 
schools  of  a  nation  may  not  be  seonlar,  but 
may  combine  secular  and  religious  instrnc- 
tion,  the  state,  in  its  oversight  and  aid,  may 
concern  itself  exclusively  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  secular  instruction.  In  this 
case,  although  the  schools  themselves  may 
not  be  secular,  the  government  stands  in  il- 
lation only  with  the  secular  in  atnietion ;  and 
thus  refuses  all  ooneern  or  share  or  responsi- 
bility in  religions  instruction.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  government  deals  in  En- 
gland with  all  education  given  in  day-schools 
founded  and  conducted,  under  given  rega- 
lations,  by  religions  denominations,  by  be- 
nevolent associations,  or  by  voluntary  effort. 
In  these  schools  the  government  in  England 
simply  ignores  the  religious  element. 

The  only  schools  in  England  in  which  re- 
ligious instruction  is  systematically  and  on 
principle  paid  for  out  of  public  funds — fnnds 
raised  by  levy  on  the  householders — tae  the 
new  School  Board  schools,  in  which  general 
Christian  instruction  is  given  out  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  teacher,  or  some  person 
(it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  a  clergyman) 
appointed  by  the  School  Board.  These 
schools  are  wholly  built  by  rate,  and  their 
final  or  residuary  charge  lies  continually 
and  necessarily  on  the  rates,  a  small  portion 
ouly  of  the  expense  being  provided  for  by 
the  school- fees,  and  about  one-third  (at  pres- 
ent) by  the  national  exchequer,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  secular  results.  The  in- 
struction given  is  called  undenominational. 
The  Roman  Catholic,  however,  objects  to  it 
as  to  him  sectarian,  as  anti-Catholic,  as  Prot- 
estant ;  while  tlie  rationalist,  or  skeptic,  ob- 
jects to  it  as  ioevitably  dogmatio,  more  or 
less,  and  as  almost  ineritably,  at  ail  events 
IS  commonly,  as  for  the  most  part,  more  or 
less  evangelical 

The  imperial  taxation,  however,  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  and  maintenance  of 
these  schools,  so  far  as  respects  the  religions 
mstniction  given.  The  imperial,  the  nation- 
il,  oversight,  examination,  and  pecuniary 
lid,  are  limited  altogether  to   the   secular 
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metlioda  aud  results  of  iustmctioti,  as  hi 
the  case  of  tlie  voluntary  or  denonLiuatioual 
pnblic  schools.  The  local  rates,  tlie  rates 
levied  aud  raised  within,  the  borough  or  the 
school  district,  are  charged  trith  the  whole 
teapODsiliiiit;  of  providing  for  the  religious 
iustruction  in  these  schools.  The  School 
Board  and.  its  fnnda  stand  in  relatiou  to 
School  Board  schools  precisely  as  the  Chris- 
tian deuominatiott  or  the  voluntary  benev- 
olent associatioa  stands  iu  relation  to  the 
schools  founded  by  Chriatiau  Chnrchea  or 
voluntary  associations, 

Tbe  religious  iustj-uction  given  in  the 
School  Boanl  schocls  nsuallj  iuclndes  a  Bi- 
ble lesson,  singing,  and  prayer.  Scarcely 
any  Boards — veiy  few  indeed — have  estab- 
lished secular  scliools  in  their  districts. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  principle,  or  motto, 
or  rallying  cry  at  this  moment  so  potent 
and  popular  in  England  as  "The  Bible  in 
the  Schools." 

A  certain  wiug  of  the  advanced  liberal 
party  has  nn  question  ably  lost  credit  both 
for  itself,  and,  I  fear,  also  for  the  principles 
of  advanced  liberalism  in  general,  by  be- 
ing understood  to  oppose  Bible  lessons  and 
Christian  instmction  iu  the  pnblic  schools. 
This  is  one  of  the  canses,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  of  what  is  cnUed  the  conservative  re- 
action now  proceeding  in  England. 

In  England,  accordingly, the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, the  government  from  the  national 
centre,  proceeds  virtually,  in  its  organization 
and  administration  of  popular  education,  on 
the  secnlar  principle.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  local  School  Boards  teach,  for  the  most 
part,  a  &ee  and  broad  Protestant  Christian- 
ity in  their  schools,  using  the  Bible  as  the 
authoritative  text-booh.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  School  Boards  have  for  their  re- 
spective towns  or  school-districts  set  up  a 
kind  of  supplementary  and  children's  week- 
day chnroh  establishment,  where  Protestant 
Christianity  is  in  a  sense  preached — that  is, 
explained  and  applied,  practically  taught — 
tochildren;  and  where, to  some  e£tent,Gom- 
iQon  worship  is  maintained.  But  then  there 
is  nd  territorial  rooting,  no  "  priesthood,"  no 
ministerial  order,  no  real  property  endow- 
In  the  case  of  reformatories,  of  industrial 
schools,  and  wherever  the  public  necessities 
in  the  way  of  reclaiming  or  absolutely  pro- 
viding for  children — -the  children  of  vice  or 
of  destitution — ^rendur  boarding  as  well  as 
schooling,  and  something  like  family  life, 
necessary — it  seems  agreed  by  tacit  consent 
tliat  onti- denominational  scrnplcs  must  be 
set  aside.  Both  tlio  imperial  revenue  aud 
the  local  rates  are  applied  iu  contribution  to 
denominational  institutions,  eucU  as  I  hare 
iiidicated,especially  Roman  Catholic  reform- 
atories and  industrial  schools- 
Yon  have  probably  heard  something  of  a 
controversy  in  England  abont  the  25tli  and 


17th  clauses  of  Mr.  Forstor's  Education  Act, 
The  clauses  relate  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  indigent  parents.  The  17th  clause 
gives  School  Boards  the  power  to  remit  the 
fees  in  their  own  schools  at  their  pleasure ; 
the  25th  clause  gives  the  power  to  pay  the  tees 
of  indigent  children  at  any  public  and  in- 
spected elementary  school  to  which  they  may 
bcsent.  School  Board  schools  are  not  yet,  and 
are  not  soon  likely  to  be,  available  in  all  parts 
of  England ;  very  many  parishes,  many  small 
towns,  and  even  some  large  towns,  are  already 
well  supplied  with  efficient  and  inspected 
public  elementary  schools.  The  rate-payer 
sturdily  objects  to  any  attempt  to  set  aside 

ignore  these  schools,  and  at  his  expense 

set  up  and  maintain  new  schools.     The 

parent  objects  to  be  obhged,  if  he  happens 

1  very  poor,  t*  take  away  his  child  from 

what  he  regards  as  his  own  school. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  parent 
this  objection  would  be  persistent  and  em- 
bittered. Under  these  circumstances,  if  in 
England  universal  compulsion  was  to  be  ap- 
plied, or  to  be  contemplated  as  possible  and 
desirable,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  for  the 
payment  of  fees  in  other  public-inspected 
schools  as  well  as  their  remission  in  Board 
schools ;  which  latter  schools,  indeed,  if  there 
no  Roman  Catliolic  public  schools,  no 
Church  of  England  public  schools — if  these 
aud  all  voluntary  denominational  public 
schools  were  to  be  done  away — would  very 

on  become  purely  secular  schools. 

In  many  parts  of  your  own  States  it  be- 

imes  increasingly  evident  that  the  coramoti 
schools  must  become  purely  secular ;  or  else 
that  special  provision  mnst  be  made  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  Canada,  the  price  paid 
for  the  mainteuance  of  common  schools  for 
the  rest  of  the  popnlation  is,  that  there  be 
separate  and  special  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  So  in  England,  unless  sepaiat* 
■ols  were  allowed  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
School  Board  schools  would  of  necessity 
become  secnlar.  The  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation could  hardly  be  invited  into  aProtest- 
common  schooL  And  into  a  secular 
common  school,  though  they  might  perhaps 
be  invited  without  any  manifest  injustice,  it 
is  certain  that  in  England  they  could  not  bo 
forced.  Educational  compulsion  could  not 
applied,  unless  denominational  asw-ell  as 
board  schoob  were  allowed  to  exist,  and  un- 
fees  were  paid  iu  such  schools  for  indi- 
gent children,  as  well  as  fees  remitted  in 
board  schools. 

In  Holland,  where  tbe  common  schools  are 
secular,  this  diifleulty  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  apply  a  compulsory  law.  I  may 
add  here,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dntch 
Minister  of  Education,  Baron  Mackay,  that 
the  incidence  ofthesecularsyatem  of  schools 
the  Roman  Catholic  popnlatiou  in  Hol- 
land, is  eased  by  the  fact  that  for  the  schools 
Komon   Catholic   diatricfa,  of  town   or 
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eouutry,  Roman  Catholic  teacLers  are  op- 
poioted. 

I  have  explained  that  the  25tli  and  17th 
ulauaes  give  to  the  School  Boards  the  power 
to  pay  or  remit  fees.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, keenly  debated  in  Eughind,  whether 
the  School  Board  is  a  fit  and  proper  body 
for  iaveatigating  claims  to  poor-relief.  Of 
course,  the  payment  or  remission  of  fees  is 
only  one  form  of  poor-relief.  All  our  polit- 
ical economists  are  of  opinion  that  the  Poor 
Law  Gnanlians  should  have  this  work  as- 
signed to  them,  and  that  fees  should  only 
be  paid  or  remitted  on  their  authority. 

The  Edncatiou  Amendment  Act,  however, 
passed  last  sesaion,  has  greatly  lessened  the 
difficulty  and  responsibility  connected  with 
this  subject,  so  far  as  School  Boards  are  con- 
cerned. Tliat  .Amendment  Act  remits  all 
coses  of  the  children  of  out-door  paupers, 
paupers  residiug  out  of  the  work-house  or 
poor-house,  and  receiving  out-door  relief,  to 
the  poor  Law  Guardians  for  payment.  These 
children  now  must  needs  go  to  school  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  and  the 
guardians  must  pay  the  fees,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  and  moderate 
sum.  Voluntary  Benevolence  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Poor  Fund  on  the  other,  will  leave 
but  little  margin,  as  I  hope,  for  either  pay- 
ment or  remission  of  fees  ou  the  part  of  the 
School  Boards. 

The  conscience  clause  in  the  English  Edu- 
cation Act  requires  that  religious  instruction 
in  all  public  elementary  schools — i.  e,,  schools 
inspected  l>y  government  and  receiving  gov- 
ernment aid  —  whether  such  schools  be  of 
voluntary  foundation  or  be  School  Board 
schools — shall  ouly  be  given  at  a  fixed  hour 
either  preceding  or  foUowiug  the  appointed 
hours  of  secular  instruction.  Within  these 
hours — the  proper  hours  of  state-recognized 
and  secular  instruction,  viz.,  from  9SI0  or  10 
A.M.  to  4.30.  p.M,  excluding  the  dinner  hour 
— no  sort  of  religions  instruction  can  be 
given.  The  managers  are  also  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  influence  to  bring 
the  children  to  any  church  or  connect  them 
with  any  congregation,  or  in  iavor  of  or 
against  any  particular  denomination ;  any 
violation  of  these  regulations  would  entail 
the  forfeiture  of  the  government  grant. 

So  much  as  to  the  relations  between  re- 
ligious and  secular  instruction  in  our  En- 
glish public  elementary  schools.  It  is  quito 
impossible  atthis  transition  stage  to  give,  as 
to  several  important  points,  any  but  the  most 
vague  and  general  estimate  of  the  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  indeed,  that  tlie  number  of  public 
inspected  school  departments  in  England  at 
this  time  can  not  fall  much  short  of  11,000, 
i.  e.,  boys',  or  girls',  or  raised,  or  infants'  sep- 
arate departments ;  tliat,  the  number  on  the 
school-rolls  is  about  2,000,000,  wi  th  au  average 
attendance  of  1,500,000;  that  three-fourths 


of  the  children  are  in  schools  established 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  worked  by 
the  Church  of  Englaud ;  that  the  inspected 
schools— -i.  e.,  separate  school  departments-^ 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  number 
nearly  8000;  those  of  the  Methodists  about 
1000 ;  of  the  Boman  Catholics  about  SOO ; 
those  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
'  ciety  (Protestant  Undenominational)  and  of 
different  Protestant  Non-conformist  congre- 
gations, excluding  the  Methodists — many  of 
this  class  of  schools  having  been  transferred 
to  School  Board  schools — about  900;  and  of 
School  Board  schools,  making  a  very  rough 
guess,  perhaps  400  at  present,  built  or  trans- 
ferred. The  next  three  years,  however,  will 
probably  see  this  last  figure — the  number  of 
School  Board  schools— mount  up  to  two  or 
three  thousand.  I  should  myself  hke  to  see 
a  British  school  (so  cuUed)  or  a  School  Board 
school  brought  within  walking  distance  of 
every  child  of  ten  years  old  in  the  kingdom^ 
But  neither  time  nor  place  is  suitable  to-day 
for  stating  my  reasons  for  such  a  wish;  and, 
much  as  I  might  wisli  it,  I  have  no  expec- 
tation of  seeing  it  uecomplished  within  any 
assignable  period.  But  within  a  very  few 
years  I  have  no  donbt  that  a  good  inspect- 
ed school,  under  strict  and  efficient  national 
regulations,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  will  lie  available  for  all  the  children 
of  our  country.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  I 
have  stated  how  strong  the  Church  of  En- 
gland has  made  itself  by  its  schools,  what 
an  immense  educational  work  it  has  done. 
These  schools  are  now  a  most  important  part 
of  its  line  of  iutrenchments.  Having  paid 
nearly  or  quite  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
buUding  these  schools,  and  having  raised 
from  year  to  year,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, perhaps  three-sevenths  of  the  annual 
cost,  and  having  thus  furnished  the  country 
with  three-fourths  of  its  available  supply 
of  popalar  elementary  education,  it  holds  a 
wide  and  mighty  purchase  upon  the  country. 
When  School  Boards  have  done  all  that  re- 
mains to  lie  done,  and  the  supply  of  schools 
is  fuUy  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  probable  that  still  two-thirds  of  the 
school-provision  of  the  country  will  be  work- 
ed by  the  Church  of  England.  I  simply  state 
facts.  I  do  not  comment  on  them.  But  they 
tell  a  full  and  various  tale  as  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  as  to  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  heart-burnings,  as  to  forces  and  contro- 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  much  misunder- 
stood question  of  Irish  popular  education. 
In  round  numbers,  there  are  in  Ireland  7000 
so-called  national  schools ;  of  these  5000  are 
non-vested,  that  is,  schools  owned  and  con- 
fessedly managed  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations, corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  so- 
called  denominational  schools  of  England, 
except  that  the  power  of  the  denomination- 
al element  is  stronger  and  less  guarded,  while 
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the  contribntion  of  tlio  puljlic  revenue,  tio 
state  contribution  toward  the  expense  is 
much  greater,  la  England,  the  govern- 
ment only  pays,  ou  an  average,  one-third 
ot  the  cost  of  tlie  denomiuotional  schools, 
and  is  prohibited  in  any  case  whatever  from 
paying  more  than  one-half;  whereas  in  Ire- 
land the  govemnient  pays  not  less,  1  believe, 
than  fonr-fifths  of  the  eost  of  these  deuomi- 
nationa] — the  non- vested — schools. 

The  other  3000  schools  are  vested  schools, 
have  been  built  out  of  public  fands,  and  are 
vested  as  property  in  public  trustees  in  the 
National  Board.  These  schools,  however,  are 
really  as  denominational  as  the  other.  The 
description  which  I  am  about  to  give  ap- 
plies equally  to  both  classes  of  schools,  vest- 
ed or  non-vested,  and  ■wHl  show  in  what  re- 
spects the  Irish  national  schools  differ  from 
or  agree  with  the  English  pnblio  inspected 
schools.  In  all  the  Irish  schools,  vested  or 
non- vested,  the  catechisms  of  the  respective 
denominations,  in  each  case  of  the  dominant 
denomination  in  the  place,  or  at  least  in 
the  school,  are  taught  by  the  school-teacher. 
The  schools  ai«  managed,  all  alike,  by  sole 
denominational  patrons,  who  in  almost  all 
cases  are  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, who  are  checked  by  no  committee  or 
local  hoard  of  any  sort,  and  who,  till  with- 
in the  last  three  months,  conld  dismiss  a 
teacher  at  their  own  mere  option,  with  or 
without  reason  assigned.  In  all  the  schools, 
the  clergymen  of  the  ruling  denominations — 
that  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  patrons  of  the 
schools — give  specific  religions  instruction 
themselves ;  all  the  school-rooms  are  used 
as  Sunday-schools;  in  nearly  all,  the  chil- 
dren tax  prepared  for  confirmation  by  their 
spiritual  pastors ;  most  are  used  by  the  de- 
nominations to  which  the  patrons  belong 
for  denominational  purposes,  not  only  on  the 
Sunday  hut  on  the  week-night.  TinaUy,  in 
all  the  Irish  schools,  whether  vested  or  non- 
^  ested,  nnlike  the  English  inspected  denom- 
inational schools,  religions  instruction  may 
he  given  either  by  the  patron  or  by  the 
teacher  at  any  hsed  honr,  any  fixed  inter- 
mediate hour,  during  the  ordinary  hours  of 
general  instruction,  provided  the  hour  be 
duly  specified  and  mide  publicly  known. 

The  only  distinction  of  any  importance 
between  the  vested  and  the  non-vested 
schools  IS  that  in  the  vested  schools  minis- 
ters of  all  the  diflerent  denominations  may 
demand  a  fixed  tune,  before  or  after  the  gen- 
oi-tI  studies  of  the  day  begin,  for  giving  in- 
struction to  the  children  of  their  flock  in 
the  school  room  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  vested  schools,  however,  this  is  only  a 
right  on  paper 

There  are  twenty  seven  Model  Schooh 
These  ire  the  lie^t  schools  m  Ireland;  but 
they  are  too  few  to  influence  the  general 
(stimate  of  the  Kv^tem.  They  have  chief 
h  been  tstiblished   dunug  fhw  last  tweu 


ty  years,  Origiually,  and  for  many  years, 
there  was  but  one  such  school — at  Dublin. 
They  may  be  said  fairly  to  represent  what 
the  Irish  National  Board,  at  least  in  its  bet- 
ter days,  would  have  desired  all  the  schools 
of  Ireland,  as  far  as  possible,  to  resemble. 
In  their  commoa  teaching  they  are  not  sec- 
ular, but  unsectariaaly  Christian;  in  their 
special  arrangements  they  are,  as  far  as  need 
be  or  can  be,omui-sectariau  and  dogmatic. 
They  provide  for  teachers  of  diflerent  relig- 
ious persuasions  in  the  same  school,  each 
of  whom  is  hound  religionsly  to  instruct 
the  children  of  bis  own  persuasion,  and  for 
the  attendance  at  the  school  weekly  of  the 
clergy  of  the  different  churches,  eaioh  to 
examine  and  supplement  what  the  teach- 
ers have  been  doing,  and  to  keep  up  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  children  of  his  owa 
flock. 

Tlie  original  principle  of  the  Irish  system, 
as  officially  defined  in  Mr.  Stanley's — the  late 
Lord  Derby's^famous  letter,  forty-two  years 
ago,  was  to  furnish  a  "  combined  literary 
and  moral  and  separate  religions  instruc- 
tion." From  the  veiy  first,  however,  the 
Irish  Board  of  Education  found,  or  at  least 
believed  that  they  found,  that  the  moralities 
of  instrnction  conld  not  he  practically  sep- 
arated from  religious  convictions  and  prin- 
ciples. Accordingly,  from  the  beginning, 
they  officially  interpreted  "combined  liter- 
ary and  moral"  to  mean  "literary,  moral, 
and  religious  instruction."  They  provided 
lesson -books  which  were  laigely  impreg- 
nated with  religions  teaching;  they  pre- 
pared and  published  four  volumes  of  Scrip- 
ture Extracts;  they  even  issued  and  recom- 
mended for  use  a  little  work  (by  Archbishop 
Whately)  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time,  they  mode  express  and 
abundant  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children  in  the  catechism  and  special 
doctrines  of  their  different  churches  by  their 
clergy,  and,  under  the  clergy-patrons,  by  the 
school-teachers.  Besides  the  school-patron 
and  the  teacher,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
prevalent  creed  and  sect,  all  clergymen  were 
to  have  access  to  the  children  of  their  sev- 
eral fiocks. 

At  first  there  were  to  have  been  none  hat 
vested  schools.  On  this  principle,  however, 
the  system  took  very  little  hold  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1840,  the  Presbyterians  made  terms 
with  the  Board  for  the  admission  of  non- 
vested  or  denominational  schools.  These,  as 
I  have  stated,  now  constitute  five-sevenths 
of  the  whole. 

Twelve  years  earlier  than  the  foundation 
of  tho  Irish  system,  that  is  in  1819,  a  system 
agreeing  strictly  in  principle  with  tho  orig- 
inal Irish  system  hid  been  lutrodnced  into 
Germany  In  practice,  however,  it  was 
found  unworkable  Within  five  and-twen- 
ty  years  it  hid  slidden  and  grown  into  a 
liIiLiil  dnnomiu  itioinl  sj^)i.m       Such  has 
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been  the  system  in  Germany  now  for  many 
years  past. 

In  France  the  liberal  statesmanship  of  Gui- 
zot,  instructed  and  svstoiaed  bj  the  pbilo- 
aophic  capacity  aud  cnltare  of  Victor  Cousin, 
naturally  and  congenially  inclined  to  attempt 
for  the  French  the  experiment  of  combined 
instrnction,  of  which  the  fiiilure  in  Germany 
wna  not  yet  declared,  and  of  which  tbe  ex- 
periment was  being  made,  in  a  epirit  so  large 
and  with  oLjecta  so  elevated  and  enlight- 
ened, in  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  in  France  as 
in  Germany  and  in  Ireland^ — in  Germany  ear- 
lier, and  in  Irelandabont  the  same  time — the 
experiment  proved  a  failure.  The  combined 
system  in  France  also  worked  into  a  virtu- 
ally denominational  syst»iu,  although  the 
denomlnationalism  is  not,  I  believe,  so  fully 
or  impartially  carried  out  among  the  fi'ee 
churches  as  some  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Thus  has  the  combined  system  everywhere 
proved  a  failure  on  the  principle  of  united 
moral  and  secular  instruction — that  is,  of 
nnited  uusectariaii  and  geuerically  Christian 
iustructtou,  both  secular  aud  religious — and 
separate  specifically  doctrinal  instruction. 
All  tbe  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  already  named  of  Holland,  provide 
in  some  way  for  the  denominational  manage- 
ment of  public  elementary  schools.  This  is 
80  even  in  republican  Switzerland  with  its 
free  system  of  common  schools.  Nowhere  is 
it  more  distinctly  the  case  than  in  Germa- 
ny, where  the  clergy  of  the  three  established 
denominations  are  state  officers.  The  pres- 
ent controversy  in  Germany  as  to  edacation 
arises  fl-'om  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  keep  the  state  regula- 
tions supreme  in  the  school,  and  to  reduce 
the  Romish  hierarchy  and  fraternities  no  less 
than  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  clergy 
to  the  position  of  the  loyal  execnfive  of  all 
government  regulations.  It  is  jiarallel  to 
the  lesolntion  of  all  patties  in  England  not 
to  submit  te  tbe  Ultramontane  demands  as 
to  education  in  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  teacher 
teaches  his  own  pati-on's  catechism  in  tbe 
school.  In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
tbe  common  national  teaching  will,  under 
tbe  act  recently  passed,  he  definitely  religions 
in  a  sense  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  Britisli 
empire.  There  tbe  School  Board  and  rate- 
built  schools  will  pervade  the  land,  and  there 
the  education  given  by  the  teacher  is  to  be 
not  only  Christian  and  religions,  but  very 
definitely  dogmatic.  The  Bible  will  be  used 
as  a  common  reading-hook  iu  tlie  schools, 
and  the  Westminster  Catechism,  as  wetl  as 
tbe  Bible,  will  be  tanght  by  the  teacher  to 
the  children,  of  course  under  tie  protection, 
as  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  a  Conscience- 
clause.  In  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  as 
much  common  religions  instruction  and  in- 
fluence is  incorporated  with  the  universal 
edncatii)n  as  can  be  practically  accomplished. 


The  same  also  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  princi- 
ple generally  adopted  by  the  School  Boards 
ill  England,  but  our  lively  controversies  re- 
strict the  common  Christian  instruction  with- 
in narrow  limits.  The  imperial  administra- 
tion, iu  fkct,  except  in  the  case  of  reforma- 
tories or  industrial  schools,  proceeds  strictly 
on  the  secular  principle,  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing only  in  consideration  of  secular  methods 
and  results.  Only  the  School  Boards,  I  re- 
peat, pay  expressly  or  properly  for  common 
religious  instruction. 

In  agreement  with  my  promise  at  starting, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  argue  iu  this  paper, 
or  to  ventilate  theories,  but  simply  to  pre- 
sent facts  in  clear  relation  to  each  other. 
Before  closing,  let  me  touch  again  upon  the 
case  of  Holland,  the  country  of  secular  edu- 
cation. Roman  Catholicism  forced  secular- 
ism upon  Holland  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
not  without  great  division,  and  struggling, 
and  controversy.  But  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  Holland  have  enabled  that 
country  to  work  a  secular  system  as  no  oth- 
er country  could.  Unlike  the  popular  mass- 
es in  England,  but  like  the  ancient  and  truly 
indigenous  Scottishlowland  population  of  all 
classes,  and  like  the  New  England  of  earlier 
times,  the  lower  classes  iu  Holland  are  all 
church-going  people,  and  seldom  or  never 
omit  to  have  their  children  instructed  by 
their  pastor  and  confirmed  at  the  proper  age. 
This  is  no  consequence  of  the  modem  and 
highly  developed  education  of  Holland.  It 
is  the  basis  of  character  and  quality  on 
which  that  education  has  been  established. 
The  lower  classes  iu  Holland — at  least  the 
Protestants — and  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation nie  always  sure  to  be  religiously  in- 
doctrinated to  a  sufficient  extent  by  their 
priests — the  lower  classes  iu  Holland  gener- 
ally resemble,  and  seem  to  have  for  genera- 
tions resembled,  in  respectability,  economy, 
prudence,  respect  for  Christian  profession, 
and,  at  least,  external  worsliip,  our  middle 
classes  ia  England,  and  your  people  of  al- 
most nU  classes  in  the  States,  except  certain 
foreign  strains  of  immigrant  blood.  Cleauli- 
ncssand  thrift  aienniversaL  Christian  civ- 
ilization pervades  the  community.  If  a  sec- 
ular system  can  be  made  to  work  in  Holland, 
it  does  not  folio  w  that  it  would  be  practicable 
in  England.  The  masses  on  hchalf  of  which 
tliere  is  the  most  urgent  need  for  us  to  care 
iu  England,  unless  they  are  Christianly  in- 
structed and  civilized  iu  the  schools,  unless 
there  they  are  morally,  I  will  say,  religious- 
ly trained  and  impressed,  are  certainly  not 
likely  elsewhere  to  receive  any  Cliriatian  iu- 
Etruction  or  training.  Their  homes  are  too 
commonly  the  abodes  of  profanity  and  irre- 
ligion,  not  seldom  of  all  that  is  coarse,  and 
animal,  aud  degrading. 

I  will  be  frank  enough  to  confess,  in  this 
my  last  paragraph,  abstaining  stiUfrom  con- 
tTOversy  or  discussion,  that  ideally  and  in 
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fnndaraental  priaciplo  I  am,  as  to  national 
ednoatioD,  a  pure  voluntary,  or,  if  you  like, 
a  free-trader.  I  hold  here  to  the  principles 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  great  economist. 
Government  should  require  for  every  cliild 
a  good  education,  shonld  take  proper  man- 
ner to  have  the  educational  condition  of 
children — eapeciaDy  before  they  are  allowed 
to  go  to  work,  whether  whole  time  or  half 
time— of  electors,  of  eompetifflra  for  public 
employment,  tested,  but  should  not  nnder- 
fake  to  provide  education  for  the  nation. 

"Au  education  established  by  the  state," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "should  only  exist,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  as  one  among  many  competing  experi- 
ments, carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example 
nud  sttmulas,  to  keep  the  others  up  to  a 
certain  standard  of  excellence."  And  the 
competition  should,  of  conrse,  he  fair  and 
equal  in  all  conditions  and  respects.  The 
interference  of  government  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  is  indeed  to  be  jus- 
tified, as  I  think,  but  only  as  exceptional, 
transitional,  temporary ;  and  on  principles 
which  Mr.  MUl  has  himself  distinctly  laid 
down.  "  When,"  he  says, "  society  in  general 
is  in  so  backward  a  state  that  it  could  not 
or  would  not  provide  for  itself  any  proper 
institutions  of  education,  unless  the  gov- 
ernment undertook  the  task;  then,  indeed, 
government  may,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
take  npon  itself  the  business  of  schools  and 
universities,  as  it  may  that  of  joint-stock 
enterprises,  when  piivate  enterprise  in  a 
shape  fitted  fur  nudertaking  great  works 
of  industry  does  not  exist  in  the  country." 
On  this  principle  the  interference  in  England 
of  the  Government  during  the  last  forty 
years  may  be  fully  justified.  But  I  hope 
that  another  generation'  may  see  the  vast 
system  and  net-work  of  government  protec- 
tion and  pecuniary  aid,  and  direct  interfiir- 
ence  and  management  in  my  own  country, 
gently  and  gradually  done  aivay.  With  tlie 
disappearance  of  that  system,  all  the  varie- 


ties and  eomplicatious  of  the  religious  diffi- 
oulty  will  also  disappear. 

I  am  awaie  that  what  I  have  now  said  will 
appear  very  heretical  to  many  of  my  Amer- 
ican hearers.  It  is  not  my  business  to  de- 
fend it.  I  will,  however,  say  that  Mr.  Mill's 
principles  are  not,  as  I  seem  to  see,  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  this  continent  according  to 
its  original  conception  and  essential  prin- 

Meantime  I  venture  to  think  that  a  large 
State,  iuclnding  among  its  people  many  de- 
grees and  varieties  of  belief,  and  doubt  or 
disbelief,  so  far  as  it  contributes  by  vote  out 
of  State  Fands  to  schools  or  universities, 
would  find  it  both  convenient  and  just  to 
ignore  religions  diversities  and  distinctions 
altogether,  and  to  respect  alone  and  abso- 
lutely secular  objects,  attainments,  and  re- 
sults. It  seems  to  sound  right  when  men 
suy  that  the  contribution  of  the  State  shall 
be  only  to  nnsectarian  institntions.  Bnt  a 
rigidly  and  necessarily  nnsectarian  institu- 
tion is  apt  to  become  sectarianly  secular, 
and  even  propagandistJy  skeptical  and  anti- 
religious.  To  maintain  snch  institutions  out 
of  public  revenue,  while  liberal  and  largely 
tolerant,  broadly  catholic  institutions  are 
left  unaided,  merely  because  they  are  the 
property  and  charge  of  a  practically  and 
closely  cemented  Christian  organization, 
seems  to  be  a  policy  which  at  least  is  open 
to  question..  I  venture  to  doubt  whether 
this  is  really  pure  secularism,  or  true  unsec- 
tarianism,  in  principle.* 

*  [Tb«  reiidiDg  or  this  paper  was  follanred  1)j  a  Oli- 
cnseion  in  tb«  luoniiiig  and  evening  on  the  Te!l<^lane 
element  In  popnlar  education,  In  whlcb  Dr.  M'Coeti, 
Mr.Jnm«sGirdle9tone,Be7.J.CaTwe11WI11lani8,I>i'. 
BUTen,  Dr.  Conrad,  Dr.  Ormleton,  and  others  took 
part.  Papers  on  the  same  subject  had  been  prevlone- 
ly  ansagBd  from  Professor  Pfleiderer  of Oerniany,  Mr. 
"■     '         if  Ilolland,  who,  however,  found  It  Impoa- 
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MODERN  PREACHmG  AND  ITS  REQUIREMENTS. 

By  tub  Ebv.  JOSEPH  PAEKER,  D.D.,  Loxdon. 


Ix  ilisciissiag,  even  cnraorily,  tlie  qnestioa 
of  luodei'u  pi'eacliiiig,  my  conteutiou  tliroiigL- 
oiit  will  lie  tliat  in  proportion  oa  vre,  follow 
tbe  apostolic  method  of  stating  aod  apply- 
ing trutii  will  onr  preaching  be  fulapted  to 
this  day  and  all  otiier  days  of  hnmau  sin 
and  want.  In  order  to  wield  the  original 
pouter,  is  it  not  needfnl  to  reenr  to  the  orig- 
inal method  of  preaching  T  Take,  for  esam- 
plo,  the  preaobing  of  the  Apostle  Panl,  and 
iuciuire  somewhat  into  ita  snbstance  and 
manner.  What  did  Panl,  the  Apostle  of  Je- 
una  Christ,  preach  I  Paul  himself  answen 
the  question:  "I  preaeb  Christ  crucified;" 
"I  preaohtlie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;" 
"Christ  sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel." 
Here  is  deftnitonoss  of  conviction.  The 
man  knows  his  bnsiness^Lis  one,  sirapli 
beneficent  basiuess  —  and  his  mind  is  set 
upon  it  without  doubtfulness  or  distraction. 
Hedoesnotprenohaftoatthe  Gospel:  lie  does 
iiot'show  bow  skillfully  be  can  ahstaiu  Aom 
touching  it  even  where  it  seems  impossible 
for  him  to  escape  it  altogether :  contrari- 
wiao,  he  preaches  the  Gospel  itself  with  fuU- 
nosa  of  statement,  and  with  a,  supreme  desire 
to  make  it  understood  and  felt.  To  Panl, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  Gospel:  the 
man  was  the  fyetriiie;  the  doctrine  was  tbe 
man:  hence,  the  preaching  was  qniekeued 
by  those  elemente  which  set  the  personality 
of  the  Saviour  at  the  head  of  all  life,  and 
make  that  personality  the  oomplomeut  of 
oil  being.  Thna  much,  then,  for  tlie  sab- 
ilanee  of  Paul's  preaching,  viz.,  a  living,  dy- 
iug,  trtnmphlDg,  almighty,  and  unchangea- 
ble Saviour.  Is  it  not  such  a  Lord  that  is 
needed  in  this  day,  when  men  are  mad  in 
wickedness  and  have  become  the  makers  of 
their  own  gods  t 

We  have  inf[uired  as  to  the  substance  of 
Paul's  preaching;  wbat  was  tbe  manner  of 
the  preacher  !  On  this  point,  also,  the  apos- 
tle speaks  with  peculiar  and  instructive  em- 
phasis. We  ask  him,  Hoa  do  yon  preach? 
and  he  answers, "  Not  with  wisdom  of  words, 
lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect;"  "My  preoobing  was  not  witU 
enticing  words  of  man's  wisilom ;"  "  I  came 
not  with  escellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom," 
This  law  of  speech  would  destroy  nine- 
tenths  of  what  is  fiilscly  called  "eloijnent 


preaching."  Wliat  care  is  bestowed  upon 
the  manufacture  of  sentences !  liow  periods 
are  smoothed  and  rounded  I  bow  ansious 
are  many  speakers  lest  by  a  slip  in  quanti- 
ty they  should  impair  the  rbj'thm  of  their 
utterances!  Is  not  this  the  "wisdom  of 
words"  which  the  apostle  religiously  es- 
chewed, lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  none  effect  I  Are  not  these  the  "  en- 
ticing words  of  man's  wisdom"  which  Paul 
avoided  in  his  ministry?  I  put  the  case 
thus  interrogatively  rather  than  dogmatic- 
ally, lest  I  should  even  seem  to  bring  un- 
just reproach,  or  infiict  needless  pain,  on 
some  honest  man.  Am  I,  then,  djsconnte- 
nancing  the  highest  uses  of  speech,  or  would 
I  exclude  eloquence  from  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord?  Far  from  it.  Seeing  that  we 
can  not  preach  without  words,  I  would  have 
all  words  fit  and  seasonable;  on  the  right 
hand  of  Truth  I  would  set  Beauty,  and  on 
her  left  hand  I  would  set  Music,  but  as  they 
stood  together  in  the  smiling  light  I  would 
say,  How  abideth  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Music, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Ti-uth — Ti-utli 
is  the  infinite  quantity;  beauty  aud  music 
are  measurable  aud  dilenniuate  elements. 
There  is  a  danger  among  us,  and  it  should 
be  clearly  pointed  out— a  danger  of  setting 
up  an  idolatrg  of  mere  «wd»,  and  so  drawing 
attention  to  the  casket  to  the  dUadvant-age 
of  the  jewel,  f  Wliat  do  we  often  hear  re- 
specting a  preacher  and  his  preaching? 
That  he  is  a  x^'lisfaed  speakei' ;  that  his  lan- 
guage is  exquisite  in  chnsteness  and  bal- 
ance; that  his  sermons  are  literary  models, 
and  that  his  composition  is  a  study  in  art. 
This  is  thought  to  be  complimentary — com- 
plimentary to  an  angel  of  the  Lord,"  clothed 
with  fire,  and  put  lu  trust  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  a  preacher  of  the  Cross,  aud  a  re- 
vealer  of  judgment  to  come!  Ood-speed  to 
the  eloquence  of  the  heart ;  but  as  for  the 
mere  sentence-maker,  his  pulpit  is  a  store 
of  carved  wood,  not  Lebanon  or  Baahau,  not 
the  mountain  of  myrrh  or  the  hill  of  frank- 

The  probability  is  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
would  be  impotient  with  a  good  deal  of 
what  passes  among  us  as  eloquent  preaching. 
Would  he  not  he  ill  at  ease  until  the  preacb- 
cr  came  to  the  Cross  and  showed  its  tiearing 
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upon  hnman  sin  and  Lumau  neeill  Would 
he  be  BO  pleased  witli  an  epithet  as  to  forget 
a  doctiiue  T  Is  a  sermon  to  1)e  au  entertain- 
meat  or  a  lessou  f  Is  the  preacher  a  cnnning 
trickster  iu  the  bso  of  words,  or  a  teacher 
sent  from  God  T  Let  us  have  a  clear  nniier- 
Btaudiug  npon  these  points,  that  we  may 
know  the  scope  and  nrgency  of  our  work, 
and  do  it  mightily  with  both  hands. 

There  is  a  third  question  which  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  will  aiisiver  iu  a  remarkahto  man- 
ner. In  what  spiHt  did  you  eoMuct  your  minis- 
trgf     Hear  his  reply: 

"I  was  with  you  in  weakness  and  fear 
and  much  tremliliug."  "  With  all  hnmility 
of  mind  and  many  tears."  "  I  warned  every 
one  night  and  day  with  tears." 

Mark  this  as  one  secret  of  the  apostle's 
power — he  always  felt  his  own  weakness,  and 
lie  always  saw  the  pathetic  a^eeta  of  his  work. 
He  trembled;  he  feared;  he  wept;  hetravaU- 
ed  in  birtli!  Yet  how  fe^  suspected  the 
existence  of  such  espeiieuces !  So  bold  that 
he  could  stand  alone ;  so  resolute  that  nei- 
ther bonds  nor  afflictious  could  move  biu ; 
yet  was  be  heart-brokeu  as  a  minister  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  Panl  did  not  attempt  his 
■work  in  an  off-hand  manner,  as  if  he  were 
superior  to  it,  and  conid  do  it  without  strain 
or  effort.  It  was  evermore  above  him;  it 
exhausted  and  mocked  the  mean  sufScieucies 
ofhuman  resource;  it  scorched  and  consumed 
him  like  an  altar  fire !  "  Who,"  said  he, "  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  1"  Think  of  Panl 
weeping!  When  he  wept  it  was  with  "  many 
tears."  Who  could  argue  like  Paul,  whose 
every  word  struck  like  a  battering  ram,  yet 
who  conId  cry  with  tears  so  many  aud  so 
bitter!  Agooddeat  of  useful  work  may  be 
done  with  logic,  but  without  pathos  we  eaa 
never  get  that  special  and  indescribable  in- 
finence  ttbich  touches  all  hearts,  speaks  all 
languages,  and  sheds  the  light  of  hope  upon 
all  lives.  Pathos  is  not,  indeed,  one-sided. 
There  is  a  pathos  of  laughter  as  well  aa  a 
pathos  of  tears ;  there  is  a  godly  laughter, 
easily  enough  distinguishable  from  the  mer- 
riment of  fools.  Argument  applied  with 
pathos  means  mastery  the  world  over ;  ail- 
ment without  pathos  may  burn  np  ill  weeds 
but  can  never  produce  gardens  of  loveliness 
or  Edens  of  delight.  We  must  have  the  dew 
as  well  as  the  fire. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  substance,  the  man- 
ner, and  the  spirit  of  Paul's  preaching,  I  con- 
tend, iu  answer  to  the  question  which  is  in- 
volved in  my  subject,  that  in  proportion  ae 
we  return  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  method 
will  onr  preaching  be  adapted  to  all  the  great 
necessities  of  our  own  and  every  succeeding 
age.  I  trust  I  am  not  violating  the  spirit 
of  au  honest  charity  iuespressiug  the  belief 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  preaching 
of  Christ  cracified,  without  the  wisdom  of 
mere  words,  aud  with  much  trembliug  and 
pathos,  will  be  the  only  orkjiiiiil  preachi 


1  some  quarters  we  have  a  Christ,  but  nut 

Christ  a-adjied!  a  character  in  history,  but 

not  a  sacrifice  for  sius,  or  a  mediator  between 

God  aud  man.     When  Peter  mentioned  tho 

of  Cluist  to  the  Sanhedrim,  he  set  au 

example  to  all  preachers  evermore — "Jesus 

Christ  of  HaKareth  whom  jo  crucified" — tliat 

the  full  style  and  title  of  the  Savionrl   Ku- 

ons  mistakes  may  arise  out  of  its  abbre- 

atioo.    We  have  now  to  be  very  definite 

the  statement  of  his  name,  because  many 

Ise  Christs  have  gone  out  into  the  world 

-creatures  of  the  imagination,  spectres  seen 

troubled  dreams,  paint^Jhings  made  to 

order  and  sold  for  a  price.  \  Let  ns  in  so  foul 

market-place  remember  that  the  name  of 

the  Infinite  Saviour,  God  the  Son,  is  Jesus — 

JesuB  Christ — JesiiB  Christ  of  Nazareth — Je- 

Christ  of  Nazareth  whom  every  mauhas 

craHfied  by  his  own  great  sin!^ 

This  call  to  reproduce  the  substance,  the 
manner,  and  the  spirit  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing is  not  a  call  to  a  narrow  or  superficial 
ministry.  An  inexperienced,  man  might,  on 
hearing  the  range  of  Paul's  preaching,  sug- 
gest the  easy  possibility  of  speedily  exhaust- 
Preach  Christ  crucified !"  he  might 
exclaim.  "Why,  that  maybe  done  in  a  ser- 
two!"  Such  are  the  mistakes  of 
ignorance  and  vanity!  The  maturest  and 
ablest  men  in  tlie  Christian  ministry  will 
testify,  with  tears  of  delight  and  thankful- 
that  the  gracious  mystery  of  redemp- 
rion  by  the  Cross  has  evermore  grown  before 
the  vision  of  their  reverence  and  love  uptil 
it  has  filled  all  things  with  its  mournful,  its 
holy  and  infinite  glory.  They  will  testify 
further  that  the  Cross  of  Christ — the  Christ 
of  Nazareth — is  the  only  key  which  can 
open  the  secrets  of  human  history,  and  that 
human  history  apart  from  that  Cross  is  con- 
fusion without  hope — a  wild,  fierce  fight,  end- 
ing  in  the  hopelessness  of  a  beast's  grave. 
He  who  has  no  crucified  and  redcomiui; 
Christ  to  preach  wastes  bis  little  strength 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  though  he  may 
appear  to  have  wide  liberty  of  action :  ho 
can  but  talk  at  men  j  he  can  never  speat  to 
thein,  to  their  agonies,  their  heart-hunger, 
their  helplessness,  their  diunb  and  vehement 
aspirations.  His  moutli  is  filled  with  mock- 
ing, and  his  words  ore  instruments  of  cruel- 
ty ;  as  for  his  prayers,  they  are  aa  birds  with 
broken  wings,  tormented  by  their  own  im- 
potence, testifying  to  the  presence  of  an  in- 
stinct, but  never  reaching  the  gates, of  the 
sun.  Seest  thou  not,  0  student  of  God,  that 
the  great,  dear,  sad  Cross  is  everywhere, 
and,  if  thy  course  as  a  teacher  be  determined 
by  any  other  meridian,  thou  shalt  be  as  a 
thief  among  men,  aud  at  last  be  damned  as 
a  slayer  of  soulst  I  History  will  show  that 
the  preachers  who  have  taken  deepest  hold 
of  human  life  have  been  most  faithful  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ;  others  have  had  their 
reivard  for  divers  gifts  and  escellences,  yet 
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bejoud  a  momeutary  npplanse  they  have 
hod  bat  little  lien  upon  the  love  and  thauk- 
fnluesB  of  human  hearts.  The  preaching  of 
Jeans  Christ  crncified  has  always  etieited 
the  greatest  answers  from  those  who 
heard  it.  These  answers  have  confirmed 
the  divinity  of  the  doctrine,  and  set  the 
of  heaven  npon  the  preacher's  purpose  and 
method.  What  have  those  answers  beent 
Answers  of  penitence,  of  loyalty,  of  service ; 
grief  on  account  of  siu,  devotion  to  tlie  Re- 
deemer's Cross;  service  without  ■weariness, 
a  pursnit  of  the  lost ;  a  healing  of  the  dis- 
eased; a  teaching  of  the  ignorant,  and 
despairing  prayer  for  those  who  are 
of  the  way.  What  results  have  atteuded 
preaching  of  an  opposite  kindT  Fedautry, 
aciolism,  self- worship,  a  theology  without  re- 
ligion, a  temple  without  a  Goil — these  wo 
have  fount),  tc^tlier  with  a  gentility  cold 
as  death,  aiid  a  self-absorption  cruel  as  the 
grave;  bnt  nowhere  have  we  discovered  the 
"living  sacrifice"  and  the  godly  self-denial 
which  are  horu  of  the  atouement  of  God  the 
Son. 

Faithfulueaa  to  the  apostolic  doctrine  and 
method  will  save  the  preacher  from  all  tlie 
narrowness  of  mere  denominational  ism  in 
the  esercise  of  hia  ministry,  and  from  all 
other  narrowneas  of  thonglit  and  sympathy. 
Deuominationaliem,  properly  u  nderstood  and 
wiaely  administered,  haa  most  excellent  nses, 
yet  we  can  not  have  too  little  of  it  in  the 
Christian  pnlpit.  In  the  pulpit  wo  should 
hear  the  universal  langnage  otOod's  love  to 
maakiud,  and  not  the  provincial  dialect  of 
zealotry  and  sectarianism.  The  wise  pastor 
will  have  his  classes  for  pnvate  instruction 
in  many  poiutsofsecondary  and  relative  Im- 
portance, but  his  pulpit  will  he  aaered  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  eternal  trutli  which  man 
needs  in  all  places  and  at  all  timea.  This 
brings  me  to  a  point  which  should  be  treated 
with  delicate  discrimination.  The  preach- 
er's lips  need  not  be  sealed  upon  what  are 
called  the  questions  of  the  day;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  he  will  treat  snch  qnestious  more 
enccessfnlly  by  the  exposition  of  great  prin- 
ciples than  by  becoming  a  special  pleader 
01  sinking  into  a  mere  debater.  On  the  oth- 
er band,  allowance  mast  he  made  for  men 
of  exceptional  gifts  and  pecnliar  infinence. 
There  are  miuislers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, iu  whom  we  glorify  God,  and  for  whom 
we  can  never  cease  to  thank  him,  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  disonsa  secular  ques- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  religions  service. 
Such  men  mast  ever  be  a  law  nnto  them- 
selves. I  have  no  reference,  bow  remote  so- 
ever, to  tliem  when  I  urgently  advise  those 
whoareyonnger  than  myself  to  refrain  while 
in  the  pulpit  from  the  discussion  of  all  pa- 
rochial, secnlar,  political,  and  other  tempo- 
rary questions.  They  will  find  enough  to 
do  without  discussing  such  topics.  In  lead- 
ing public  worship,  in  e\poaiidiiig  tlie  Scrip- 
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tures,and  in  holding  up  the  Cross  over  the 
whole  field  of  human  sin  and  want,  the  fiu- 
est  powers  of  the  most  brilliant  preaclier 
may  well  he  exhausted. 

As  to  "preaching  to  the  day,"  I  liave  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  to  express.  In  so  exercising 
our  ministry  there  is  a  danger  that  we  speak 
very  loudly  and  eloquently  to  men  who  nev- 
er hear  ns.  The  young  preacher  reads  the 
last  number  of.  a  skeptical  review,  and  in- 
stantly sits  down  to  the  composition  of  a 
sermon  which  is  to  destroy  the  logical  posi- 
tion of  the  reviewer;  yet,alaa  for  the  vigor 
of  the  preacher  and  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
situation,  not  a  man  iu  the  assembly  ever 
heard  of  the  article,  and  the  reviewer  him- 
self is  unaware  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
preacher.  Possibly,  too,  the  people  may  iin- 
ftirtanately  remember  the  objection  when 
they  have  forgotten  the  answer,  and  thus 
the  preacher  may  become  the  ally  of  the 
akeptic.  That  some  people  may  be  pleased 
with  the  kind  of  preaching  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  "the  day  "is  far  from  improbable, 
seeing  that  it  never  etiuga  the  conscience; 
It  never  condescends  to  enter  the  region  of 
moral  discipline  ;(>''  is  simply  a  sublime  fight 
in  the  air,  in  the  exciting  progress  of  which 
the  combatants  fiercely  strike  at  nothing, 
and  hit  it  with  magnificent  precision^  There 
is  neither  irony  nor  sarcasm  in  tm  state- 
ment that  in  listening  to  some  preachers — 
deservedly  conspicuous  and  influential,  it 
may  be — one  receives  the  impression  that 
there  is  an  eager  though  invisible  auditory 
before  them  whose  one  object  is  to  give  tlieui 
the  lie  at  the  end  of  evei?  sentence,  and  to 
convict  tbem  of  lunacy  in  tl>e  construction 
of  every  argument.  This  is  supposed  to  he 
"preaching  to  the  day!"  The  feet  is  that 
iu  such  cases  the  preacher  is  rather  replying 
to  the  books  which  he  lias  been  reading  dur- 
ing the  week  than  devoting  himself  to  the 
treatment  of  the  actual  experience  repre- 
sented by  his  congregation.  I  am  far  enough 
from  denying  that  notice  should  be  paid  to 
current  criticism  upon  Christian  doctrine, 
but  quite  as  far  from  asserting  that  such  no- 
tice shoulA  be  paid  from  the  pulpit.  Writ- 
ten attacks  are  best  met  by  written  defenses, 
and,  even  were  it  not  so  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  certainly  more  honorable  to 
meet  an  enemy  on  his  own  ground  than  to 
fire  npon  him  from  the  security  of  a  privi- 
leged position.  More  than  this:  the  Cliris- 
tian  pulpit  turned  into  a  medium  for  the 
advertisement   of  unchristinn  books   ia   a 

_  ant  violation  of  public  stewardslilp. 
Preachers  have  enough  to  do  without  de- 
grading the  sanctuary  into  an  arena  of  er 
parte  debate :  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  liath  made  you  over- 
seers, to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

That  the  Gospel  is  a  message  to  humanity 
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ratlier  tlian  to  any  special  set  of  men  will  lie 
unanimouBlj  agreed.  The  Christian  sano- 
tuary  is  not  a  Uigh  soliool  for  tho  technical 
education  of  a  few  pnpils,  bnl  a  free  pulilic 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  world : 
the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together ;  the  mas- 
ter and  the  servant ;  the  old  man  and  the  lit- 
tle child;  tho  strong  and  the  weak,  all  are 
there,  and  upon  them  all  the  rain  of  a  com- 
mon bleeaing  should  descend.  Loss  of  sym- 
pathy is  loss  of  power.  If  aa  preachers  we 
hecome  separated  from  tho  common  mass  by 
hetakiug  ourselves  t«  some  specialty  of  onr 
vocation— as,  for  example,  the  refutation  of 
skeptics  who  never  listen  to  ns,  and  the  de- 
struction of  theories  of  whose  very  esiatence 
nine't«nth8  of  our  hearers  are  totaUy  una- 
ware— we  shall  cut  ourselves  off  from  those 
corrents  of  sympathy  upon  whose  right  use 
so  much  of  ministerial  usefulness  depends, 
t'rom  the  ministry  of  pedantic  debaters, 
mothers  (whose  lives  oscillate  between  pain 
and  care)  wDl  retire  without  a  word  that 
can  make  their  families  glad,  little  children 
will  escape  as  from  a  gi-eat  weariness,  and 
men  of  business  will  turn  away  with  the 
pwn  of  grievous  disappointment ;  and  thus 
the  man  who  should  have  come  down  upon 
human  life  as  an  angel  charged  with  mes- 
sages from  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High 
will  become  a  mere  chatterer  of  unprofitable 
words,  talking  an  unlmown  tongue  to  men 
wlio  long  for  truth  and  love. 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  preacher,  I  may 
express  the  hope  that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  individuality  will  cease  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ministry.  It  is  written  upon 
all  the  works  of  God :  why  should  it  not  be 
written  upon  the  sanctuary,  the  chiefest  and 
brightest  of  his  creations  I  Who  am  I  that 
I  should  find  fault  censoriously  with 
brother's  way?  Have  I  had  some  secret 
revelation  from  heaven  which  has  been  de- 
nied to  him  T  Hath  God  made  but  one  in- 
strument T  Is  not  the  trumpet  his,  and  the 
lute,  the  oi^an,  and  the  instrument  of  ten 
strings!  Do  I  not  hear  in  his  house  the 
chish  of  cymbals,  the  throb  of  drums,  and 
the  silver  of  sweet  bells  t  Every  man  must 
preach  in  tho  way  in  which  he  can  use  his 
power  to  advantage— the  advantage  always 
being  tho  spiritual  progress  of  the  hearer, 
and  not  the  mere  elevation  and  fame  of  the 
Rpeakcr.     It  would  appear  as  if  to 


world-wide  renown,  to  make  the  ears  of  all 
nations  tingle,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  through 
period  of  offense  and  antagonism.  Fault- 
,8S  respectability  never  made  itself  known 
afar.  Gentility  seldom  gets  beyond  its  own 
parish.  And  even  the  highest  auality  of 
power — intellect  in  its  inspired  moods,  and 
excitement  so  terrible  that  it  is  mistaken 
for  calmness — is  sometimes  doomed  to  lim- 
itation, if  not  obscurity.  The  men  who  have 
become  the  chief  figures  in  the  Christian  pul- 
pits of  all  lands— tho  men  whoso  names  are 
known  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  by  the 
most  unlikely  people — the  men  who  belong 
to  the  world,  have  all,  in  some  degree,  been 
a  by-word  and  an  offense  for  a  time ;  in  some 
sense  it  has  been  said  of  each  of  them,  _"  He 
hath  a  devil  and  is  mad,  why  hear  ye  him  J" 
But  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  has  been  in  him, 
and  his  soul  has  been  the  dwelling-place 
of  tho  Holy  Ghost,  he  has  thrown  off  all  tho 
crndencBs  and  vulgarity  of  early  practice, 
and  become  a  master  and  a  ruler  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Church.  The  fear  is,  how- 
ever, that,  in  making  an  admission  like  this, 
some  yonug  man  may  begin  as  an  ape  and 
end  as  a  fool;  that  is  to  say, he  will  repeat 
extravagances  and  eccentricities,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  spiritual  power 
and  genius  of  his  mwlel.  There  is  no  help 
"  "  '.  can  not  waste  my  time  in  any  at- 
tempt to  reclaim  such  a  man.  It  would  ap- 
pear as  if  there  must  be  "a  son  of  perdition" 
every  company.  In  such  a  man  there  is 
great  law  at  work,  and  he,  by  his  mad- 
iss,  is  giving  all  diligence  to  make  his  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  May  his  day  he  short, 
and  his  death  easy! 

To  those  who  do  not  preach  let  mo  say: 
Toa  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  kind  of 
preaching  which  is  popular.  1  look  to  liear- 
ers  as  well  as  to  preachers  for  a  genuine  re- 
form of  the  pulpit  wherever  reform  is  need- 
ed. You  must  insist  upon  hearing  the  Gos- 
pel !  When  you  distinguish  between  gold 
and  tinsel,  when  jou  show  youi  disgust  for 
the  mere  prettinesses  of  pulpit  dolls,  when 
you  protest  against  all  trifling  with  the  real- 
ities of  life  and  destiny,  when  you  set  your 
fiioe  like  a  flint  against  all  that  is  unsub- 
stantial in  doctrine  and  all  that  is  vicious  in 
ritual,  you  will  soon  drive  the  liirehng  from 
the  pulpit  and  banish  the  tallow-chandler 
from  the  altar  of  God. 
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The  experiments  of  eighteen  hnndred 
years  bave  pi'OTCtl  that  the  world  needs 
new  gospel,  and  eqiiaJly  that  the  wis 
minds  can  not  hope  esisentiaily  to  improve 
npon  the  original  plan  for  diffosing  Chris- 
tian truth  throughout  the  earth.  Whatever 
improvemeiit  is  possible  was  comprehended 
iu  the  scope  of  that  original  plan,  and  was 
designed  to  grow  out  of  its  appropriate  work- 
ing. The  deaideratum  of  the  present  as  of 
otier  times  is  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
great  designs  of  the  Anthor  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  means  and  methods  which  he 
appointed  for  its  promulgation.  Whoever, 
therefore,  would  learn  the  best  methods  of 
preachiug  mnst  take  his  first  and  highest 
lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Let  him 
study  with  devout  attention  tho  precepts 
and  the  example  of  Him  who  "  spake  as 
never  mau  spake."  Then  let  him  well  con- 
sider those  direct  illustrations  of  the  Mas- 
ter's word  and  wUl  famished  in  the  practice 
andteaehiugof  the  Apostles.  From  the  in- 
spired Word  let  him  learn  the  power  of  di- 
vine truth  in  its  application  to  his  own  heart 
and  life.  Then  let  hia  soul  become  deeply 
imbued  with  the  love  and  zeal  which  char- 
acterized Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 


These  essential  preliminaries  having  been 
attained,  it  is  proper  to  seek  auxiliary  in- 
stmction  from  the  experience  of  successive 
agea,  and  also  to  make  sure  of  those  special 
adaptations  to  out  own  age  and  circum- 
stances which  God  in  his  provideuco  sug- 
gests. 

"Great  has  been  the  company  of  tho 
preachers  "  in  tho  paat,  and  we  of  tho  pres- 
ent may  hope  to  profit  by  the  successes  and 
failures  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
As  time  rolls  on,  and  as  the  hnman.  mind 
becomes  educated  to  a  better  comprehension 
of  Christian  truth,  the  practical  uses  of  that 
truth  should  be  ever  improving,  while  Chris- 
tian men  and  ministers  become  more  capable 
of  avoiding  errors  and  mistakes.  Much  has 
already  been  learned  of  tho  deep  things  of 
God,  but  how  far  are  we  yet  from  having 
sounded  tho  depths  of  tho  ocean  of  revealed 
truth!  So,  with  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  preaching  the  Gospel,  who  can 
suppose  that  the  maximum  of  preaching 
power  has  yet  been  attained  I 

While  we  may  thankfully  claim  that  the 


preaching  of  the  past  has  done  much  for  the 
salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God^ — in- 
deed, directly  or  indirectly,  all  that  has  been 
done  toward  evangelizing  the  nations  and 
diffusing  Christianity  in  the  world  — yet 
how  much  more  that  it  might  have  done 
has  it  left  unaccomplished ! 

What  multitudes  within  the  hearing  of 
its  voice  have  lived  and  died  unmoved  and 
unsaved!  What  long  periods  of  time  have 
been  barren  of  evangelical  results!  What 
vast  regions  of  the  earth  have  never  yet  been 
reached  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel! 
Even  in  the  most  favored  lands,  what  myr- 
iads, what  majorities,  have  remained  indif- 
ferent to  the  great  salvation ! 

When  we  consider  what  the  Gospel  -was 
appointed  to  do,  and  what  it  was  capable  of 
having  done  ere  this,  we  are  compelled  to 
lament  that  the  preaching  of  the  past  and 
eveu  of  the  present  has  fallen  veiy  far  short 
of  its  possibilities  for  good.  What  is  worse, 
preaching  has  been  found  capable  of  perver- 
sion, and  successive  ages  have  suffered  from 
its  power  for  eviL 

In  the  early  centuries  it  was  the  propa- 
gator of  prolific  heresies.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  ancient  Church,  it  insinuated 
into  well-intentioned  minds  the  false  princi- 
ples of  asceticism,  and  thus  osiled  to  deserts 
and  monasteries  many  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  Church  whose  presence  was 
indescribably  needed  in  society  and  in  Chris- 
tian work.  In  mediteval  times,  under  the 
lead  of  such  men  as  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
Bernard  of  Clairvaus,  it  waved  a  fire-brand 
!r  the  nations,  and  urged  millions  of  men, 
i  even  thousands  of  children,  to  set  out 
warlike  onisades,  in  which  most  of  them 
fell  victims  to  the  false  zeal  which  pervert- 
ed preaching  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
had  aroused.  Even  in  this  last  generation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  debasing  il- 
lusions of  Spiritism  and  the  loathsome  doc- 
trines of  Morraonism  are  propagated  and 
maintained  by  a  system  of  perverted  preach- 
ing. But  as  such  perversions,  however  per- 
petrated iu  the  name  of  Christ,  are  obvious 
departures  from  the  truth  and  method  of  the 
Gospel,  so  their  ono  essential  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  more  diligent  and  feithfnl 
preaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  practical  qnestion  before  us  now  is 
whether  ivc  can  not  by  meana  of  Scripture 
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80  that  they  ma  j  he  enlisted  in  its  reception 
and  study.  To  this  end,  he  must  he  a  lov- 
er of  tnith,  aud  mnst  ilhistrate  ita  Jnflnenee 
not  only  in  bis  life,  hnt  in  his  modes  of  rea- 
soning. No  mental  reservationB  mnst  be  al- 
lowed to  Hoderlie  his  eUtoments,  no  covert 
Bopliistries  to  impeach  his  candor,  and  no 
evasions  to  hetray  his  lack  of  confidence  in 
tlie  truths  he  assumes  to  utter.  Hia  motto 
mnst  be,  "  Having  believed,  therefore  do  I 
speak,"  and,  in  showing  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  hope  that  is  in  him,  ho  will  not  iail  to 
persuade  others  also. 

4.  iVeacSisg  elwuld  arouse  the  Conscienec. — 
It  was  specially  designed  to  reach  and  qniok- 
ca  that  silent  and  often,  silenced  monitor  of 
every  hreaet,  'which,  however  averse  its  ] 
«esaor  may  he,  seldom  fails  to  respond  to  i 
nest  reasoutng  ou  "  temperance,  rightei 
nesa,  and  a  judgment  to  come."    Powerless 
and  valueless  for  tme  religious  effect 
those  sermons  which  awaken  no  echoes  in 
the  chambers  of  conscience ;   whereas  the 
faithful  word  which  startles  into  action  a 
dormant  consciousness  of  guilt  before  God, 
and  confronts  a  careless  soul  with  its  own 
short-comings  and  their  consequences,  is  of 
priceless  value  in  the  moral  history  of  that 

When  the  conscience  is  properly  aronsed, 
it  becomes  an  auxiliary  of  untold  power  to 
aid  the  preacher  in  his  further  work.  It  sup- 
plies the  listening  ear,  the  teuder  heart,  the 
consenting  wtlL  Tlius  it  is  that,  through 
the  office  of  preaching,  God  works  within 
men  "  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  ple( 
ure,"  and  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlieir 
individual  freedom  of  choice  and  action. 

5.  Freackmg  should  melt  the  Sen^MUHes. 
As  man  embraces  in  his  nature  the  most  va^ 
ried  powers  aud  susceptibDities,  so  preach- 
ing was  designed  to  address  and  influence 
cvMy  faculty  of  his  being.  Intensely  falla- 
cious, therefore,  is  the  theory  of  .some  that 
preaching  should  only  address  thejudgment. 
That,  indeed,  is  to  be  done  in  a  manly  and 
faithful  manner ;  but  the  more  delicate  task 
of  warming  the  lieart  and  kindling  the  emo- 
tions is  not  to  be  left  undone.  For  this 
there  is  no  power  equal  to  a  right  esercise 
and  an  uuaflected  expression  of  tJje  religious 
affections.  How  tame  is  the  classic  precept 
of  Horace, "  Weep  yourself  if  you  would  see 
others  weep,"  compared  with  the  heart  ut- 
terances of  the  Hebrew  prophets  andpsnlm- 
istl  Listen  to  Jeremiah  as  ho  eselaims, 
"  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people !"  Also  te  David  when  he  said, 
"They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  Kjoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him,"  The  preacher  who  cherishes  or  il- 
lustrates a  cold,  uusympathetic  nature,  or 


I  whose  ideas  of  propriety  would  repress  ev- 
ery emotion  that  does  not  freeze  in  its  ut 
terance,  is  but  a  poor  representative  of  Him 
who  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem  aud  who 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  1 

If  "  love  is  the  fnlflUing  of  the  law,"  and 
if  Christian  "faith  works  by  love  and  pu- 
rifies the  heart,"  then  let  no  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  fear  or  fail  to  cherish  a  consuming 
love  for  his  fellow-men,  and  to  imbue  his 
messages  with  a  warmth  of  sentiment  which 
will  soften  frigid  hearts  and  melt  down  the 
obduracy  of  impenitence.  Well  has  it  been 
said  that  he  who  loves  most  will  preach  best. 
6.  TheffrmtEiid,Aiia,atidIiegaltofPreaeh- 
ing  ahouU  be  to  lead  Sinnen  to  the  Saviour. — 
All  other  elements  focalize  in  this.  Hence, 
whether  by  instruction,  persuasion,  convic- 
tion, or  entreaty,  or  by  aU  combined,  the 
preacher  must  by  all  means  strive  to  save 
men.  Hence,  also,  that  method  or  combi- 
nation, of  methods  which  will  save  most  is 
without  question  the  best.  At  this  point 
the  controlling  purpose  of  the  preacher  will 
greatly  influence  the  character  of  his  preach- 
ing. Moral  and  spiritnal  results  rarely  en- 
sue by  accident.  The  laws  of  intellectual 
aud  spiritual  influence  are  not  less  positive 
than  those  which  govern  matter.  He  that 
would  preach  the  Gospel  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men  must  study 
those  laws  and  avail  himself  of  their  power. 
Of  all  the  good  gifts  which  it  is  permitted 
ivet,  that  of  winning  souls  is  the 
greatest.  For  the  attainment  of  this  it  is 
the  privilege  of  every  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  toil  with  a  holy  ambition  and  to 
pray  with  an  nnwavering  faith,  relying  upon 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
this,  he  should  account  no  labor  irksome,  no 
stndy  hard,  no  experiment  profitless.  For 
this,  even  failnres  may  become  to  him  les- 
ns  of  help,  and  sacrifices  the  source  of 
orions  rewards. 

A  ministry  that  is  not  crowned  with  the 
result  of  soul-saving,  however  it  may  win 
human  applause  or  snnS  the  incense  of  ad- 
miration, is  poor  indeed !  Whereas  he  that 
ised  of  God  in  using  the  apjiointed 
of  converting  sinners  from  the  error 
of  their  ways  enjoys  a  privilege  that  angels 
might  covet. 

7.  Preaddng  ihouW  educate  and  train  imwor- 
tal  Souls  fM"  Heaven. — The  Christian  life  is  a 
of  probation  and  development.  Con- 
>n,  by  introducing  souls  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Church,  places  them  in  rela- 
tions in  which  they  can  he  taught  with  much 
greater  hope  of  profit  than  when  in  the  world. 
In  the  school  of  Christ,  ministers  should  not 
only  bo  diligent  students,  but  practical  and 
faiUiful  instructors,  ministering  to  the  in- 
creased knowledge  and  spirituui  growth  of 
all  who  hear  them.  In  this  task  they  will 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Saviour's  words, "  Man 
shall  not  live  by  breasl  alone,  but  by  every 
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word  that  proeeedeth  ont  of  tlie  month  of 
God;"  oJbo  of  Paul's  declaration,  "All  Scrip- 
ture is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  inBtruotion  in  righteonsneas." 

How  powerless  are  the  precepts  of  merely 
human -wiadom,  and  how  vain  tliedeTices  of 
men,  in  the  great  task  of  preparing  inhatit- 
antfi  of  earth  for  the  companionship  of  an- 
gels and  the  society  of  God  in  heaven !  It  ia 
here  that  secularists  and  all  who  clamor  for 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  arts  and  parade 
of  oratory  in  the  pulpit  iall  utterly  helow 
the  essential  Idea  of  preaching.  Paul  re- 
jected similar  solicitations  to  deviate  from 
his  one  theme  and  ohject,  and  his  words  fur- 
nish a  perfect  aiid  overwhelming  answer  to 
many  of  the  modem  would-be  reformers  of 
pnlpit  themes  and  methods.  "  Christ  sent 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel:  not  with  wisdom 
of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  he 
made  of  none  effect."  "I  determined  not 
to  know  any  thing  among  you,  save  Jesns 
Christ,  and  him  crucified."  "  And  my  spcecti 
and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  hut  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

Let  the  preacher,  then,  rely  supremely  on 
the  revealed  truth  of  God,  through  which 
alone  true  Christian  snccesses  are  won ;  Mt 
let  him  seek  to  use  it  with  pertinence  and 
power,  that  his  labor  may  not  be  in  vo' 
in.  the  Lord.  Eegarding  redeemed  souls 
Glod's  building,  let  him  strive  to  build  thi 
up  into  Christ,  their  living  Head.  The  best 
methods  of  doing  this  will  usually  corre- 
spond closely  to  those  by  which  his  own  soul 
is  strengthened  and  developed  in  all  good- 
ness and  in  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life. 
In  this  respect,  like  the  disciples,  he  should 
receive  the  bread  of  life  at  the  hand  of  Jesus 
and  distribute  it  among  the  multitudes. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  overestimat* 
the  essential  elements  of  successful  preach- 
ing, yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  absolute 
rules  or  unvarying  methods  are  to  be  pro- 
scribed to  all  ministers  of  the  Word.  Vari- 
ety of  mental  constitution  and  of  spiritual 
experience  prevails  as  extensively  amoug 
preachers  as  among  hearers.  Not  every 
that  is  truly  called  of  God  can  be  a  sor 
thunder,  nor  can  all  ministers  of  tho  truth 
be  equally  the  sons  of  consolation.  The  va- 
rieties of  character  and  capacity  eshibited 
in  the  original  company  of  the  disciples  are 
strikingly  illnstrative  of  simUar  varieties 
ever  to  be  expected  in  the  increasing  multi- 
tude of  laborers  called  to  work  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord. 

Whatever  special  gifts  or  graces  any 
preacher  may  have  received,  he  should  con- 
scieutiously  cultivate  and  diligently  use  for 
the  instruction  and  salvation  of  his  fellow- 
men,  confident  that,  if  employed  with  an  eye 
single  to  God's  glory,  they  will  be  found  to 
the  advaDtago  of  many,  if  not  of  all,  who 


may  hear  liini.  Moreover,  1\hile  coveting 
the  best  gifts  and  seeking  to  practice  the 
best  methods,  tho  preacher  of  the  present 
day  should  not  remain  nninstructed  by  tho 
bad.  methods  and  mistaken  practices  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  in  the  sacred  office. 
It  is  the  province  of  history  to  teach  by 
examples,  and  unfortunately  the  history  of 
preaching  records  many  examples  of  poor 
and  indeed  of  utter  failnre,  which 
lerve  as  admonitions  to  the  ministry 
of  the  future. 

Happily  the  most  serious  errors  illustrated 
the  history  of  the  past  find  their  most 
hopeful  means  of  correction  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  true  and  worthy  mikisxeriai.  Chaii- 

If  tieatlien  rhetoricians  taught  tlio  neces- 
sity of  the  orator  being  a  good  man,  it  cci'- 
tainly  ia  not  surprising  that  Divino  authori- 
ty should  require  "the  man  of  God,"  the  pub- 
lic preacher  of  righteousness,  to  "  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works" 
(2  Tim.  iii.,17).  This  Scripture  at  its  very 
lowest  interpretation  demands  not  only  a 
genuine  conversion  and  a  divine  call,  but  a 
high  type  of  Christian  experience. 

How  can  a  man  teach  others  "the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  who  is 
not  divinely  taught  himself?  How  can  he 
persuade  other  men  of  the  truth  so  well  as 
when  deep  convictions  rule  his  own  thoughts 
and  govern  his  actual  life  f  How  can  he 
hope  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  siuners  if 
his  own  conscience  be  palsied  by  self-seek- 
ing or  hypocrisy !  How  can  he  hope  to  lead 
unconverted  men  to  a  Saviour  whom  he  fol- 
lows "  afar  oft',"  or  how  can  he  train  Chris- 
to  a  higher  state  of  grace  than  he  him- 
self maintainsT  Such  questions  answer 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  clearly  demon- 
strate that  a  prime  and  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  all  preaching  worthy  of  thenamo 
is  a  deep,  iiersonal,  and  living  experience 
of  the  power  of  Chrisrian  truth.  Such  an 
experience  should  be  deemed  incompatible 
with  mental  indolence.  It  should  be  to  tho 
preacher  a  continual  prompting  to  improve 
every  opportunity  of  self-cultivation,  and  to 
acquire  all  that  knowledge,  human  and  di- 
vino, which  is  requisite  to  make  him  "  a  work- 
man needing  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  di- 
viding the  word  of  truth." 

Tho  preacher  who  walks  worthy  of  his 
high  vocation,  which  is-of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, will  hold  hia  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
energies  consecrated  to  the  one  great  bnsi- 
nessof  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  bis  fellow- 
men.  He  wiU  make  all  other  eng^ements 
subsidiary  to  this,  and  with  continual  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  it  he  will  acquire  not 
only  increasing  skill,  but  a  holy  enthusiasm 
which  wUl  kindle  the  emotions  and  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  bear  him. 

When  in  addition  to  his  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities  ho  receives  in  answer  to 
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promise  anil  to  prayer  "  wisdom  from  ou 
JiLgh  "  ami  tlie  blessed  "  unction  of  the  Holy 
Oue,"  by  wliom.  he  may  hope  to  be  spiritu- 
ally auoitttod  for  his  ivork,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  however  great  the  difficalties  be- 
fore him,  hia  labors  will  not  be  frnitless,  or 
dit  in  the  final  day  to  hare  the  approval  of 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

Such  methoda  of  preaching  and  of  prepa- 
ration for  that  great  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian raioiatry  are  open  to  all  who  are  in- 
veated  with  the  sacred  of&ce,  and  for  oil  the 
grand  and  glorious  results  that  ought  to  fol- 
low from  the  Mthfol  exerciae  of  this  divine- 
ly appointed  agency,  the  preachers  of  the 
present  and  the  future  will  he  held  responsi- 
ble, I/ct  none  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
the  preacher's  office  is  obsolescent,  or  that 
tlio  abaolute  or  relative  importance  of  preach- 
ing is  diminishing  with  the  spread  of  gener- 
al iutelligenoe  or  the  multiplying  issues  of 
thepress.  Thetnifchia  that  Christian  preach- 
ers speak  to  more  ears  and  more  hearts  to- 
day than  they  ever  reached  before.     More 


nations  and  more  individuals  invite  their  ap- 
proach aud  welcome  their  message  tiian  at 
any  former  period  of  the  world'a  hiatory. 

Hence,  throngh  the  opening  doors  of  God's 
providence  aud  the  accumulating  power  of 
Christian  influence,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  preaching  will  win  increasing 
triumpha,  and  that  the  trophies  of  its  past 
success  will  hereafter  be  regarded  aa  onh 
the  flrst-fmits  of  the  grand  con<[nest  of  the 
world  for  Christ.  For  such  iasuea  it  becomes 
every  miuister  of  the  Gospel  to  cousecnt( 
hia  best  energies  and  efforts,  in  the  detcrmi 
nation  to  do  his  full  part  toward  the  has 
tening  of  that  glorious  consummation  Then 
let  each  oue,  however  humble  his  talt,nt  or 
obscure  his  position,  deem  it  the  highest 
possible  privilege  as  well  as  the  most  sacred 
duty  to  "preach  the  Word;  be  instant  in 
season,  out  of  seasOn ;  reprove,  rebuke,  ex- 
hort with  all  long-snflerlng  and  doctrine," 
thus  sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  not  doubting  that  in  due  time 
ho  will  "leap  if  he  faint  not." 
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Why  is  it  that  it  is  neceasary  at  tliis  time 
cif  the  world,  when  civilization  has  advaoced. 
:i8  it  has,  that  there  should  be  an  order  of 
Christian  miuistei'st  They  do  very  well 
among  the  heatheu.  They  might,  perhaps, 
lie  seut  to  advantage  among  the  eemi-civil- 
ized  and  the  newer  parts  of  our  country; 
l>ut  why  should  there  he  a  need  here  in  New 
York,  where  we  have  so  many  newspapers  to 
instruct  usf  Where  academies  and  colleges 
and  societies  for  the  diffusion  of  scientiftc 
huowledge  at«  abundant,  where  books  are 
overplenty,  where  man  are  stuffed  with 
knowledge,  why  is  it  needful  that  nu  order 
of  men  should  eontimie  who,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  civilization,  before  that  analysis 
aud  separation  of  fnnctions  took  place  which 
always  goes  with  civilization,  embodied  in 
tbensselves  so  much  that  now  thsy  mostly 
must  lay  aside  !  la  there  aoy  distinct  field 
for  the  Christian  minister  separable  from 
that  of  any  other  profeBsionT  Is  he  any 
thing  more  than  a  teacher  of  general  moral- 
ity !     I  hold  that  in  the  divine  economy  the 

with  its  different  colleges.  There  is  the  col- 
lege of  matter — nature,  physical  nature  — 
which  is  an  iusttnctor,  not  alone  in  the  nsee 
of  life,  bnt,  in  a  low  and  germinal  way,  in  the 
rudiments  of  morality,  springing  from  our 
relations  to  phy^cal  nature ;  and  man  is  in- 
strncted  by  the  rising  and  sotting  snn,  and 
all  that  intervenes  between.  Tlien,  again, 
another  college  in  the  great  university  is 
society  itself,  with  the  household,  with  busi- 
ness, with  laws  civil  and  criminal;  and  all 
these  go  to  the  making  up  of  a  great  man. 
If  men  were  to  live  in  this  life  alone,  I 
scarcely  see  that  there  wonld  be  any  need 
of  other  instrnctjng  agencies  than  tlic^  pro- 
vided through  the  nses  of  nature  and  the 
uses  of  human  society;  but  if  man  is  des- 
tined to  live  again  and  forever,  if  tbo  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  are  a  verity,  and  if  this  life  is 
but  a  bud  and  the  blossom,  then  there  is  a 
transcendent  need  of  those  agencies  which 
Khali  bring  in  this  last  aud  highest  element, 
viz.,  the  Spiritual  Elemeut. 

While  we  are  taught  by  the  scientists  in 
truths  that  belong  to  the  sensual  nature, 
while  we  are  taught  by  the  economists  of 
things  that  belong  to  the  social  nature,  we  ' 
need  the  Christiaii  ministry  to  teach  us  of  | 
those  things  which  are  invisible.  Around 
about  this  terraqueous  globe  is  a  spiritual ' 


and  there  are  truths  not  only  more 
radiant  and  numerous,  but  transcendent! y 
more  important  than  any  that  we  grope  for 
and  dig  out  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  or  out 
of  the  experience  of  human  society.  To 
teach  the  great  population  of  the  universe 
that  above  all  is  the  Father  of  all,  who  in 
bis  own  kingdom  waits  to  receive  ns,  to  im- 
part the  knowledge  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  lift, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  manhood  whic:i 
is  to  fit  us  for  that  life — tliis  is  the  special 
function  of  the  Christian  miuistry.  To  sup- 
plement, to  throw  the  light  of  this  higher 
world  upon  all  the  phases  of  the  present  in 
order  to  give  all  the  natural  world  and  all 
its  functions  a  meaning  which  could  not 
have  been  found  out  otherwise,  to  give  to 
the  human  life  both  Btimulua  aud  support 
such  as  there  would  not  be  in  this  alone, 
bringing  the  ligbt  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
invisible  world  to  bear  upon  it— this  makes 
it  transcendentiy  moi'c  important,  and  adds 
to  its  territory,  and  opens  a  magazine  of  mo- 
tives beyond  comparison  purer  and  more 
pungent  and  universal  and  more  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  men  than  can  be  devised  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Here,  theu,  is  where  the  Christian  miuis- 
try comes  in.  It  undertakes  to  inspire  men 
with  an  idea  of  manhood,  and  undertakes 
to  bring  upon  them  those  motive  forces  by 
which  that  manhood  can  be  developed.  Let 
me  not  speak  withont  book.  I  accept  the 
apostle's  declaration  in  the  most  literal 
sense:  "And  ho  gave  some,  apostles;  anil 
some, prophets;  aud  some,  evangelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers,"  all  sorts;  "for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body 
of  Christ;"  and  here  is  the  full  pnrpose, 
"till  wo  all  come  in  the  nuity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  xverfeet  man,  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ."  Be- 
ginning where  the  animals  begin,  or  if  jios- 
sible  lower,  bom  into  weakness,  and  through 
weakness  long  waiting,  men  conio  at  last 
to  a  certain  element  of  strength,  wisdom, 
and  power  by  the  ordinary  ministrations 
of  wisdom,  nature,  and  society.  But  this, 
which  is  in  us,  the  divine,  which  is  in  sympa- 
thy with  God,  which  brings  us  into  relation- 
ship with  him,  this  comes  only  through  the 
interposition  of  higher  agencies.  No  school 
tenches  this.    No  scientist  tenches  this.    No 
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economist  teaclies  tliis.    It  is  taiiglit  of  God 
only  by  tlie  power  of  God  from  ou  liigli. 

And  again  Paal  spealis  to  tliia  effect, 
Tvhen,  in  wrifciDg  to  the  Coriatiiia,nB,  he  de- 
clares the  motives  which  htought  him  to 
them,  "  I  was  with  you  in  -weakness,  and  iu 
fear,andinmuehfrembling.  Andmyspeech 
and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom ;"  not  simply  to  the 
fancy,  to  the  ear,  to  the  iesthetic  persuasion, 
"but  in  demonstratiott  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power;  that  yonr  faith  should  not  stand  in 
the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."  A  character  ibrniod  upon  the  model 
of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  perfect  man- 
hood, making  men  according  to  the  new 
theory  of  psychology,  introdnciug  along  the 
hue  of  development  a  new  economy,  in  which 
the  most  perfect  eiemplar  and  pattern  is 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempting  to 
develop  in  men  that  close  ideal  of  the  force 
and  power  which  conies  from  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  Divine  soul  with  the  human 
soul;  not  despising  reason,  not  despising 
imagination,  not  despising  all  the  faculties 
of  the  human  soul,  liut  giving  to  Ihem  the 
vivacity  and  power  of  the  direct  impact  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  this 
power  it  is  attempted,  by  the  Chriafian  min- 
istry, to  bring  mankind  into  the  royalty  of 
the  new  manhood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

If,  then,  it  be  asked  what  is  needed  in  onr 
age  of  the  pulpit,  if  you  propose  to  me  to 
discuss  the  pnlpit  in  the  present  age,  what 
is  its  object,  in  what  respects  does  it  need 
re-enforoing,  where  is  its  power,  where  is  its 
weakness,  I  say  that  the  first  power  needed 
in  every  pulpit  is  that  bo  signaUy  made 
known  in  the  first  pnlpit^the  intense  sense 
of  the  need  of  men,  of  their  limitations,  of 
their  ignorance,  of  their  want,  of  their  weak- 
ness. Call  it  by  what  terms  yon  please  iu 
your  systematic  theology ;  call  it  depravity, 
total  depravity,  sinfulness,  disobedience,  ig- 
norance; call  it  unskilled  and  undisciplined; 
whatever  jou  choose  to  call  it,  if  there  ' 
the  soul,  iu  the  pitying  consciousness  o 
ery  human  being — midwife  at  birth,  i 
at  the  uest  step,  and  fothet  all  the 
through,  from  top  to  botfam— that  sen) 
the  want  which  all  the  wealth  tliat  e< 
from  hearts  in  Christian  society  can 
supply,  and  which  cau  only  be  medicated 
by  the  touch  of  Hira  who  gave  the  soul  to 
man — that  is  the  first  thing  that  man  needs ; 
man  fall  of  flashes  or  germs  of  that  which 
is  to  be  yet  bom ;  so  poor  that  there  is  not 
a  bird  that  does  not  hatch  out  more  perfect 
children  than  man  does;  so  poor  that  the 
lion  licks  a  better  cub,  with  better  pros- 
pects of  lionhood,  than  the  child  bom  to  the 
noblest  mother  that  laughs  and  weeps  at  " 


lion  that  he  always  grona  up  to  be  a  pei 
feet  lion.     Thpy  tiud  then  way  themselves, 
itropolis  of  all  created 
are  consummated  the 
hints  found  everywhere  elee      So  much  w 
there  of  animal  force  in  -various  wais  so 
much  of  social  affection,  so  much  of  moral 
element  reaching  out  e\or^  where  and  losing 
itself  in  selfish  yearnings,  so  much  of  aspira- 
L,  that  no  man  can  take  hold  of  himself 
and  build  himself  up.     And  so  there  is  no 
creature  beginning  so  low,  with  such  pros- 
pects, that  gets  so  much  help  as  man,  bnt  it 
'  Ip  which  no  one  present  can  give  to 
The  eye  can  see,  the  heart  can  feel, 
and  the  understanding  can  aspire,  but  the 
help  from  the  source  whence  onr  souls  come 
is  necessary  for  our  perfect  birth,  even  when 
it  is  the  beginning  of  that  manhood  of  which 
Christ  is  the  most  perfect  example  in  life. 
The  next  requisite  iu  the  pulpit  is  the 
use  of  "  God  with  us."     It  is  a  good  tiling 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  God  whom  we  shall 


Of  bU  the  things  upon  the  eariih,  the  only 
ihiug  that  is  so  rich  that  it  gets  lost  in  it 
is  man.     There  is  so  little  to  mistake  in  the 


leday  st 


,s  ho  is 


thought  he  was,  as  we  imagined  he  was, 
and  we  have  seen  him  as  we  have  been 
taught  here  and  there  by  vaiu,  adulterated 
philosophy ;  bnt,  after  all,  we  now  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  and  shall  only  then  see  face 
to  fiice.  We  all  know  and  all  believe  that 
there  is  this  supreme,  spiritual,  benevolent 
Father ;  but  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  iu  the  hearts  of  men  which, 
although  it  can  not  be  stated  iu  words, 
amounts  to  something  more  than  philoso- 
phy.    It  amounts  to  force. 

It  is  precisely  that  which  the  apostle  es- 
pressed  when  he  said  that  he  sliould  stand 
ou  the  power  of  God  rather  than  on  the 
natnral  effects  from  hnman  causation.  And 
when  he  took  occasion  thus  to  speak  ho 
spoke  as  an  orator.  We  know  he  was  such 
by  his  letters.  He  could  not  help  himself. 
Paul  could  not  have  spokeu  without  being 
an  orator.  He  used  the  wisdom  of  Athens 
when  he  belonged  to  Athens,  and  in  Rome 
ho  did  as  the  Eomans  did — in  things  tliat 
were  good.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
all  the  instruments  by  which  human  life  is 
influenced  or  fomented  he  felt  at  liberty  to 
employ ;  but  there  was  something  behind 

all  this.     There  was  i 

scionsness  that  there 
which  all  other  things  oi 
paled,  and  that  w 
him  that  dwells  behind  o 


1  his  soul  the  c 
was  a  power  before 
ir  elements  of  power 
e  power  of  God ;  not 
'    r  within  philos 


phy,  but  God  with  us,  a  God  we  might  feel, 
a  God  that  fires  the  soul,  that  lifts  us  with 
strange  exultations  above  ourselves;  that 
gives  power  and  an  unaccountable  enthn- 
siasm  of  love  to  God,  and  a  faith  in  God,  by 
which  when  one  man  is  possessed  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  becomes  a  power  altogether 
transcending  the  measure  of  ordinary  causes. 
It  is  this  sense  of  the  belief  of  God,  the 
belief  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ponred  out 
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on  the  80ul8  of  men  as  directly  as  tlie  sun- 
light is  poured  out  on  the  soil  ivheu  it 
malces  flowers,  and  into  flowers  when  it 
gives  prisms  and  colors,  and  into  both  when 
it  gives  fruit  behind  tlie  flower — the  il- 
limitable want  of  man  and  the  illimitable 
supply  of  God,  the  endless  linnger  and  the 
endiesa  food,  the  mighty  'weakness  and.  the 
mighty  power,  the  nothingness  of  the  be- 
ginning and  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
end,  when  we  shall  be  presented  perfect  be- 
fore the  throne  of  our  Father. 

Here  arethe  two  great  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  And  no  man  can  have  them 
and  be  ever  so  ignorant  and  yet  be  fruitless, 
and  a  man  may  have  every  thing  else  besides 
these  and  he  will  have  little  fruit.  It  is 
sympathy  with  a  haman  want,  and  it  is  faith 
nud  feeling  of  Gi>d  in  the  soal — the  two 
i:ombined— which  constitnte  a  Christian 
minister,  which  open  the  door,  the  invisible 
gat«,  which  lead  men  to  say, "  Wliat  of  it  V 
which  move  back  the  horizon  no  mean  thon- 
sands  of  milesllke  our  horizon,  lit  by  no  morn- 
ing star  such  as  astronomers  tell  is  our  morn- 
ing star,  but  by  the  Snu  of  Kighteousness 
that  rises  in  the  eternal  horizon  that  we 
believe  in  and  teacb  continnally.  These 
give  the  strength  and  the  power  to  the 
Christian  minister.  Wlien  that  power  is 
in.  man, it  may  be  augmented;  it  may  be 
supplemented  in  a  thousand  ways ;  it  may 
be  made  more  efficacious  by  adding  those 
elements  of  knowledge  by  means  of  which 
easy  access  is  obtained  among  men,  by  which 
we  CUM  control  tlie  forces  iu  them.  But  the 
primary  constituent  of  the  true  Christian 
minister  is  a  refined  sense  of  sympathy  iu 
the  sinfniness  of  man,  iu  man  as  a  siuucr 
because  he  is  a  sinner,  and  the  essential  cer- 
t^nty  fliat  a  great  overreaching  and  reign- 
ing God  is  pouring  out  his  soul  upon  the 
human  family,  and  that  by  that  power  man 
may  be  lifted  out  of  animalhood  into  more 
than  rational  intelligence,  into  divinity  tt- 
eelf ,  and  become  a  eon  of  Ood. 

Hero,  then,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
Chiistiau  minister — to  create  sncli  a  man- 
hood that  it  will  last  forever.  It  is  to  be 
more  than  a  philosopher,  more  thiLn  a  phi' 
lanthropist ;  it  is  to  be  a  son  of  God.  It  is  a 
manhood  on  vchich  the  light  never  fades, 
which  hatii  no  summer  nor  winter,  and  is 
as  God,  and  will  last  as  long  as  God.  Who 
bnt  feels  this  greatness  of  God,  as  made 
manifest  iu  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is 
the  interpretation  of  God  T  Poems  are  trans- 
lated from  one  language  into  another,  but 
who  shall  translate  God,  who  shall  tell  what 
his  thoughts  are,  as  they  move  in  the  eter- 
nal spaces  1  You  know  what  a  mother's  love 
is,  and  what  a  father's  love  is.  You  know 
what  the  love  of  noble  hearts,  one  to  an- 
other, is  in  this  life.  But  these  are  saplings 
arising  from  tlie  great  central  root.  And 
what  is  that  cent i;al  fire  of  love  that  ea 


in  it  true  justice,  and  in  its  vastncss  and  al- 
titude and  its  dignity  and  giory  is  willing 
to  lay  down  and  suffer  and  become  a  road 
that  men  may  walk  upon  it,  saying,  "I  am 
the  way  and  the  life;  walk  with  me,"  a  con- 
servative God,  a  bleeding  God,  a  sympathiz- 
ing God  t  That  is  Jesus  Ctiriat's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  eternal  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
that  is  the  precise  thing  that  Paul  declared 
when  he  said  that  he  never  would  hide  him- 
self, nor  by  any  ingenuity,  by  any  dexteri- 
ty, prevent  man  from  seeing  him  full  in  the 
fece.  Yoar  great  God  must  be  a  perfect 
Ood,  and  to  be  a  perfect  God  he  must  be 
lift^  above  all  else,  perfect  aa  a  statue  is, 
and  as  cold.  The  idea  of  those  medinvoJ 
times  was  of  a  God  lifted  above  all  care; 
grand  was  he  as  a  sovereign,  reigning  by 
centripetal  forces,  who  sat  central  and  re- 
ceived all,  a  gulf  into  which  all  praise  ran ; 
but  the  God  that  Paul  quivered  before  with 
intense  admiration— whom  he  conld  not, 
sleeping  or  waking,  living  or  dying,  forget 
— is  the  Ood  interpreted  by  him  who  show- 
ed his  great  love  by  hiying  down  his  life. 
That  is  the  Ood;  tliat  the  cross — -the  sac- 
rifice of  the  CTOSS,  the  shame  of  dying,  the 
willingness  of  God  to  die,  defeated  and  over- 
thrown, and  yet  suffering  for  man,  aa  the 
interpretation  of  the  innermost  nature  of 
God,  who  dwells  in  the  fullest  self-sacrifice. 
Think  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this 
great  fatherhood  of  God,  who  is  justice,  is 
the  minister  of  love. 

Wlierever  he  went,  Christ  was  a  suffering 
God,  suffering  for  man.  Is  there  any  tiling 
so  sad  as  to  look  on  human  life  with  aii 
inside  eye  at  the  jealousies,  the  raspings, 
the  yearnings,  without  knowing  what  they 
yearn  for?  Is  there  any  thing  so  piteous  as 
human  life  1  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  words 
that  the  noble  men  of  antiquity  have  sent 
down  through  .iges.  Spread  abroad  the  can- 
opy of  God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ  1  There  ia 
an  inspiration,  a  reason  for  working  that 
makes  the  Christian  ministry  the  most  joy' 
ful  vocation  in  the  world,  and  a  vocation 
which  may  be  more  fruitful  than  any  voca- 
tion in  life.  If  you  ask  mo  what  does  the 
modem  minister  want,  1  say  he  wants  more 
realization  of  the  human  fact  of  sinfulness, 
and  much  doctiinol  realization  of  it.  A 
mau  can  take  the  doctrine  of  human  sinful- 
uess,  and  moke  it  Into  a  theory  and  ride  it, 
and  it  is  like  riding  a  hobby-hovae — it  is  a 
liard  and  useless  task.  But  after  realiza- 
tion, yon  pity  men ;  your  heart  yearns  to 
them,  you  feel  like  a  mother  with  a  sick 
child  that  is  fretful  and  peevish,  unreason- 
ably so,  and  yet  every  tluug  that  the  child 
does  touches  the  mother's  heart  with  pity. 
The  Christian  minister  can  have  compassion 
on  those  who  need  it,  doing  more  in  pro- 
portion as  men  need  more,  giving  that  sort 
of  sympathy  with  human  wants  because  of 
human  inllmiity,  because  of  infirrjity  wiioae 
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roots  ate  ain.  Tbat  is  tlio  want  of  the  Chris- 
tian ininL)t«r. 

What  other  want  is  there  T  The  waut  of 
humanity,  not  in  the  sense  of  general  kiacl- 
uess,  for  I  believe  ministers  are  the  kiudest 
people  alive.  They  reqnire  the  human  ele- 
ment, the  preaching  that  haa  in  it  that  whieh 
13  congenial  to  man.  We  preach  sermons 
— express  onr  own  thoughts.  But  do  yon 
think  that  there  is  any  mother  alive  who 
would  hire  a  nurse  who  was  to  talk  to  the 
baby  out  of  a  book  1  Do  you  believe  in 
strong  souls  kindled  by  encL  other's  light 
and  loye,  and  that  one  should  say,  "Wait 
until  I  go  home  and  ask  my  father  to  write 
me  a  discourse,  so  tliat  I  can  talk  to  you?" 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  philosophy  of  those 
things ;  it  is  another  thing  to  have  sense  and 
spirit — the  sense  of  mankind,  the  feeling  of 
mau  in  yon.  We  go  off  for  kuowledge  and 
fi>rget  onrselves,  and  come  back  with  knowl- 
edge. We  go  for  philosophy,  which  is  a 
very  good  thing,  and  come  hack  with  phi- 
losophy. What  we  want  is  a  man  here. 
Therefore  was  the  (Jospel  committed  to 
men,  because  they  are  sinners,  because  they 
ate  weak ;  they  are  weeping,  they  stumble ; 
men  ought  to  have  compassion  on  those  do- 
ing the  same  things  all  round  about  them. 
Aud  it  is  this  yearning  and  longing  for  man 
tliat  is  to  be  the  root  of  the  true  Christian 
ministry.  We  want  that  enthusiasm  which 
comes  from  the  certainty  of  all-concluding 
faith.  We  can't  reform  them,  wo  can  not 
build  them  up,  we  can  not  make  them  men 
in  Christ  Jesus  by  reason  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, by  eloquence  or  appeals,  but  because 
God  is  in  us.  It  tingles  to  the  ends  of  our 
fingers.  It  fills  the  soul  with  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  The  holy  man  is  full  of  God. 
When  men  have  this  want,  they  are  more 
powerful  than  their  fellow-men — they  have 
that  certainty,  that  enthusiasm  that  allows 
no  denial,  running  over  all  things,  knowing 
neither  high  nor  low,  strong  nor  weak.  This 
is  the  element  we  want. 

Brethren,  thete  ate  a  great  many  men  who 
are  getting  to  be  ashamed  to  be  cnthnsiastic, 
to  be  ashamed  of  glowing  zeal  aud  of  that 
nobility  of  a  lieart  opened  when  God  baa 
touched  it.  Let  the  mountains,  when  the 
sun  comes  in  spring  to  thaw  them  out  and 
set  their  rilla  to  mnsic  aud  running  down, 
bringing  out  flowers  on  every  side  of  every 
bank,  let  them  be  ashamed  of  all  that  comes 
when  they  seud  tlieir  streams  down — and 
the  human  heart  be  ashamed  of  tliose  en- 
thusiasuis  and  feelings  when  God  is  to  be 
considered. 

What,  then,  does  the  modern  pulpit  want ! 
Just  what  the  old  pulpit  wanted.  It  wants 
still  that  homely  sense  of  the  sinfulness  uf 
man  and  the  remedial  forces  provided  for  it. 
It  wants  the  men  that  believe  in  their  work, 
and  think  it  the  best  work  Jinman  life  could 
be  devoted  to.     It  wants  men  that  believe 


in  a  heaven— men  that  believe  they  are  but 
a  hand's-breadth  from  thelt  own  immortali- 
ty— Inen  that  can  take  penalty,  shame,  and 
disgrace,  knowing  that  in  a  very  short  time 
"'  may,  it  will,  be  all  thoi  same  to  them — 

in  who  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent, 
though  the  more  they  love  the  less  they  are 
loved,  looking  just  beyond  to  that  which  is 
more  certain  than  what  the  senses  interpret 
here.  It  is  this  view  of  God  and  immortal- 
ity, and  this  yearning  toward  mau,  that  is 
the  root  aud  substance  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry. I  am  satisfied  that  as  soon  as  this 
kind  of  ministry  begins  to  operate  there  is 
that  in  tiie  heart  of  man  that  responds  to  it 
and  ratifies  it.  It  is  what  men  want.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  said  by  those  catechiaers 
of  the  pulpit — the  daily  papers.  They  ni* 
instructing  us  all  the  time  as  to  the  way  to 
preach,  wamingus  about  sensational  preacli- 
ing ;  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  in  our  pro- 
fession to  them.  But  I  notice  that  wherever 
tlie  stateliest  eloquence  and  the  richest  wis- 
dom prevail,  withont  human  feeling  here  and 
the  inapiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  con- 
gregations are  apt  to  be  thin,  and  the  min- 
istrations of  the  sanctuary  are  ineffectuaL 

Why  do  not  people  go  to  church  more  T 
Due  thinks  it  is  this,  and  another  thinks  it 

that.  You  can  open  a  church  in  a  hovel, 
and  let  a,  voice  go  forth  that  has  the  power 
of  touching  men,  and  you  will  find  it  crowded 
and  thronged.  You  do  not  want  the  cobs 
that  used  to  have  com.  Tbat  which  man 
its  is  sappy  food,  refreshing  food.  Men 
willing  to  be  dealt  with,  to  have  their 
I  flashed  in  their  faces,  willing  to  have 
their  consciences  aroused,  but  do  not  want 
to  be  handled.  They  want  a  preacher  that 
takes  hold  of  them  in  some  way,  one  who 
1  do  more  than  that,  one  who  can  give 
them  that  which  every  man  coiiacioualy 
ueeda — some  men  have  aspiration,  aud  some 
more  indulge  in  superficial  thought — -one 
who  can  give  strength  to  bear  their  burdens 
to  men  that  are  sore  in  life,  men  who  are  in 
sorrow ;  to  women  who  don't  know  liow  to 
bring  up  their  children,  and  who  are  contin- 
ually having  more  aud  more  added  to  their 
flock;  to  people  who  want  to  know  where  the 
next  hod  of  coal  is  coming  from,  people  who 
are  afraid  of  the  slieritf,  menwho  are  pricked 
with  the  ten  thousand  nettles  of  human  life. 
Ofi«n  tliey  come  to  church  and  hear  a  long 
discussion  on  the  fall  of  Adam.  Well,  that  ia 
nopportnne,bntEtil1they're  so  fiat  them- 
selves that  they  feel  as  if  they  would  like  to 
know  something  abont  their  own  falL  They 
want  something  that  deadens  the  struggle 
that  is  going  on  within  them;  they  want 
some  one  who  will  take  part  with  them,  a 
minister  who  brings  God  down  to  the  side 
of  men,  not  as  an  everlasting  oondemner,  but 
one  who  brings  God  down  as  a  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble ;  a  minister  who  brings 
tho  Prodigal  Son  home  to  his  father,  who. 
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seeing  Liia  afar  off,  runs  to  Lim,  and  before 
lio  can  spoak  tbrows  hia  arms  around  his 
neck.  The  helper  ive  need,  is  Ha  who  will 
help  a  sinuer,  who  will  help  a  hard-hearted, 
proud  mau,  who  knows  he  is  selfish  and 
wants  to  get  over  it,  but  he  is  too  proud  to 
do  80.  Ho  wants  a  God  to  convert  him,  that 
ia  what  he  wants. 

When  I  quarry  my  stone  and  hnild  my 
house,  you  will  come  and  live  with  me.  Oh! 
it  will  be  very  well,  but  I  want  some  one  to 
help  me  quarry  my  stone  and  huild  my  house. 
The  greatest  soul  is  that  which  is  lifted  ont 
of  carnality.  I  don't  blame  Darwin  for 
thinking  that  we  eanie  from  a  lower  order 
of  animals,  for  we  even  now  have  snakes  in 
us,  bears— something  of  almost  every  tiling 
in  us ;  and  men  have  a  hard  time  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  their  souls. 

Now  there  is  help  for  such  things;  help 
while  we  are  lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 
The  bounty  is  not  the  bounty  which  comes 
in  at  the  last  moment.  God  is  our  leader 
and  captain,  who  leads  us  on  to  salvation. 
He  goes  before  us  in  our  Gght.  That  is  what 
men  need,  and  the  preacher  who  preaches 
this  help  to  hiunau  want  will  never  have 
empty  pulpits. 

Let  me  say  a  word  for  sensational  preach- 
ing. I  know  it  is  not  considered  as  the 
highest  kind.  The  fa«t  is,  it  is  thought  to 
be  dangerous,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
men  sittiug  on  empty  nests  who  thank  God 
that  there  never  will  be  any  e^s  hatched. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  outcry  against  sen- 
national  preaching.  Very  well ;  there  may 
be.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  but, 
after  all,  do  you  suppose  the  reason  people 
throng  to  hear  sensational  preaching  is  ca- 
riosity alone,  a  tickling  of  the  fancy  I  There 
is  something  in  the  preaching  which  goes 
down  to  men  that  interests  them  and  takes 
hold  of  them,  and  it  is  to  hear  that  they  go. 
And  whose  fiinlt  is  it  I  You  ought  to  thank 
the  sensational  preachers  that  they  bring 
men  up  somewhere — that  there  is  not  a  clear 
slide  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  which  is  called 
sensational  preaching  which  is  not  the  kind 
spoken  of  by  Panl  when  he  said  men  were 
sometimes  saved  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing. Tlieie  are  ft  great  many  thoughts  that 
are  adapted  to  a  genteel  sinner  that  don't 
do  much  good.  There  arc  a  great  many  dis- 
organized and  nnbalauced  atateineut<9,  but, 


after  all,  the  heart  of  the  preacher  corrects 
him  in  what  his  head  mistakes.  Great  is 
the  power  of  the  human  soul  when  it  is  in- 
spired by  communion  with  God,  What  we 
want  is  no  new  schemes.  We  want  men. 
We  want  men  with  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
we  want  men  with  hearts  that  weep  over 
men,  who  have  the  sense  that  it  is  more  no- 
ble to  work  for  one  single  soul — the  mean- 
est— and  save  it,  than  to  wear  the  crown  of 
an  empire. 

This  is  what  we  want.  Go  out  into  the 
wildest  portions  of  the  West  where  the 
throngs  of  our  Methodist  l>rothera  go  from 
the  plow  and  the  store;  they  are  ill  adapt- 
ed in  knowledge  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a 
lai^  ministration,  and  yet  wherever  they 
go  the  grain  falls  before  their  sickles.  What 
does  it  t  The  Spirit  of  God  in  their  souls, 
the  working  and  the  power  of  God's  Spii'it, 
the  most  powerful  instrumentality  in  the 
world.  Men  say  that  tlie  pulpit  has  run  its 
career,  and  that  it  is  but  a  little  time  before 
it  wUl  come  to  an  eud.  Not  so  long  as  men 
continue  to  be  weak  and  sinful  and  tearful 
and  expect^aut,  without  any  help  n 
so  long  as  the  world  lieth  in 
not  so  long  as  there  is  an  asylum  over  and 
above  that  one  which  we  see  by  our  phys- 
ical senses;  not  uutU  men  are  transformed 
and  the  earth  empty;  not  until  then  will 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  cease. 
And  there  never  was  an  epoch,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  to  onr  day,  when  the 
Christian  ministry  had  such  a  ficUl,  and 
there  was  such  need  of  them  av.A  ench  hojie 
and  cheer  iu  the  work,  and  when  it  was  so 
certain  that  a  real  man  in  a  spirit  of  God 
would  reap  abundantly  as  to-day ;  and  if  I 
w^ere  to  choose  again,  having  before  me  the 
possibilities  of  profits  and  emoluments  of 
merchant  lit^,  and  the  honors  to  be  gained 
through  law,  the  science  and  love  that  come 
from  the  medical  profession,  and  the  hon- 
ored ranks  of  teachers,  I  still  again  wonid 
choose  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  the 
sweetest  iu  its  substance,  the  most  enduring 
in  its  choice,  the  most  content  in  its  pover- 
ty and  limits  if  your  lot  is  cast  in  places  of 
scarcity,  more  full  of  crowned  hopes,  more 
fuU  of  whispering  messages  from  those  gone 
before,  nearer  to  the  threshold,  nearer  to  the 
throne,  neaier  to  the  brain,  to  the  heart  that 
was  pierced,  bat  that  lives  forever,  and  says, 
"  Becanse  I  live  ye  shall  live  also," 
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J  Kev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  OF  Kuw  York. 


[A  crowd  of  engei'  r 


'  obta 


a  odiiiiE! 


n  llaU,  t' 


former  bnildlog  were  bronsht  to  give  Iheir  addreMeB 
In  the  Oall.  At  the  conelnslon  of  Mr.  Beecher's  ad- 
dtesB,  there  was  a  general  coil  from  the  ardience  fur 
Dr.Hall.whohoppened  tobeon  the  platform.  L'pon 
this  belug  repeated  pertisteotl}-,  he  rose  and  aaldij 

I  AM  iiii-willing  to  occupy  your  time  Trith 
any  remarks  wliicb,  aa  I  did  not  expect  to 
aaj  auy  thing,  mnst  necessarily  l»e  desulto- 
ry and  inconsecutive ;  for  one  tiling  may  be 
said  regarding  all  pnblic  speaking,  namely, 
that  what  has  not  been  prepared  with  care 
is  nsually  of  little  value,  and  what  costs  the 
speaker  little  effort  does  little  good  to  the 
hearer.  With  the  remarks  of  the  eloquent 
speaker  to  whom  you  have  just  listened  I 
substantially  agree,  although  I  should  prob- 
ably employ,  in  some  instances,  a  different 
phraseology. 

The  sinners  to  whom  wc  preach  are  to  ho 
pitied ;  and  we  can  not  show  too  much  com- 
passion for  them :  but  they  are  also  to  be 
blamed ;  and  we  are  bonud  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  culpable  for  rejecting  and  despising 
the  Gospel  we  are  seat  to  proclaim,  Tlieir 
condition,  until  they  believe,  is  dreadful  iu 
the  extreme ;  and  we  should  labor  to  make 
them  wnderstaud  and  feel  that ;  bnt  it  is  the 
dreadful  misery  not  of  a  misfortune  that  has 
come  npon  them,  an  evil  chance  that  has  hap- 
pened to  them,  but  of  a  crime  which  they  are 
still  committing,  and  -willingly  persisting  in. 
VerylikelythiswUlnot  always  gratify  them; 
very  likely,insteadof  soothing  them,  this  will 
vex  and  irritate  them,  and  make  them  secret- 
ly angry  ;jind  then  we  mnst  go  on  and  preach 
so,  and  live  so,  that  they  shall,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost.sce  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  augry  with  ns,  who  only  carry 
God's  mess^^,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
are  angry  with  the  trnth — in  other  words, 
with  the  message  which  the  Lord  sends  them 
concerning  themselves. 

We  can  not,  again,  feel  too  keen  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  people  who  hear  us — ^some  of 
them  altogether  in  the  dark,  some  of  them 
opening  their  eyes  a  little,  some  of  them  see- 
ing men  aa  trees  walking,  some  of  them  lov- 
ing the  light  and  crating  for  more,  and  some 
of  them  sorely  beaten  down  and  crushed  by 
trials  and  difficulties  in  their  life.  We  can 
not  feel  too  keen  a  sympathy  with  them,  es- 
pecially when  we  remember  our  own  strug- 
gles, and  the  dim  twiligli''  through  which 
manv  of  us  hnve  groped,  if  now,  in  God's 


light,  we  see  light  clearly.     But  what  shall 
we  do  J   What  sympatJiy  is  best  for  all  these 
varied  conditions  of  the  human  spirit ! 
Hereitis  that  the  evangolioalsystem — that 
.the  system  which  magnifies  at  every  turn 
e  objective  truth  regarding  the  person  and 
workof  Jesus  Christ — gives, it  seems  tome, 
its  true  and  proper  power  to  the  pulpit.    My 
sympathy  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  di- 
vine sympathy  is  infinitely  better.      And 
what  do  I  know,  what  can  I  present,  of  di- 
)  sympathy,  but  in  Jesus  Christ  T    What 
I  gather  and  disclose  of  this  sympathy 
Inta  general  considerations  regarding  Dei- 
tyl 

The  world— God's  world — is  a  mystery  to 
all  of  us.  Even  to  Christians  Providence  is 
perpetual  pnzzle,  and  they  must  wait  to 
e  how  good  and  wise  God  is  by  seeing  the 
id.  Bnt  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  Gpd's 
glory,  ay,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  it, 
'lines.  Him  we  can  preach  to  the  people ; 
a  his  sympathy  we  can  expatiate ;  him  wo 
in  lift  up  and  unfold,  the  personal  Redeem- 
■,  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man — divine — hn- 
lan,  the  might  of  omnipotence  in  his  arm, 
fen  when  it  was  nailed  to  the  tree ;  him, 
the  prophet  for  the  ignorance  of  man,  the 


priest  for  the  guOt  of 
recurring  wants  and  si 
for  the  defense  and  gov 
true  and  tender  brother 
Captain  of  salvation  to 
dier,  the  good  master  I 
Ijord  and  Saviour  to   " 


of  n 


to  the  believer,  the 
the  Christian  sol' 
D  the  disciple,  the 
meanest  and  poor- 


est believer,  yes,  to  the  wenkest  and  least 
effective  of  his  servants  here,  as  truly  as  to 
the  Apostle  Paul ! 

When  we  preach  this  Jesns  to  men,  and 
they  receive  him,  it  is  not  only  that  they 
get  more  light,  are  elevated,  helped,  carrieil 
forward  beyond  the  lengths  to  which  other 
forms  of  teaching  carry  them;  it  is  not  this 
only,nor,indeed,thisatall.  It  is  that  they 
ato  now  enUghtened  witJi  this  kind  of  light 
for  the  first  time;  and  they  find  out  that 
whatever  they  knew  before,  in  tins  kind  of 
light  they  were  blind,  and  in  this  kind 
of  knowledge  they  were  utterly  ignorant. 
Now  they  are  the   subjects   of  a   change, 

or  regeneration,  or  illumination,  or  amy  oth- 
er name  you  will,  that  is  understood  in  its 
meaning  by  the  people,  and  iu  the  preach- 
er's sense  of  it,  which  ought  snrely  to  be  the 
Scriptural  sense  of  it.     Now  tlicy  li.ive  par- 
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don,  they  arc  acecpteil,  they  are  iu  Christ, 
they  ate  in  a  new  condition,  ajid  are  Bet  out 
upon  tlio  attainment  of  a  new  cliara«ter.  It 
is  not  that  this  revehitioa  of  God's  mercy, 
through  belief  of  nhich  they  are  in  Clirist, 
has  made  tbem  better,  has  improved  their 
manhood,  or  elevated  them — a  tempetajioe 
society  might  do  that — ft  literary  society 
might  do  that — it  is  that  they  are  changed, 
tliat  the  secret  springs  of  the  will  are  touch- 
ed. If  any  man  he  in  Christ,  he  is— a  better 
man  T  No.  A  broader  man  I  No.  He  is  a 
new  creatare  —  ma^e  a  new  man  by  an  act 
of  God,  by  his  word — oa  truly  a  diTine  act 
as  when  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.  And  that  we  ministers, 
ourselves  thus  enlightened,  by  Divine  grace, 
can  preach  this  glorious  Gospel  of  the  bless- 
ed God,  and  in.  lifting  up  Jesna  Cirrist  pro- 
duce, iustrumentally,  these  results,  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  power,  and,  when 
done,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  pulpit — 
any  pnlpit,  ancient  or  modem. 

We  who  preach  are  poor  creatures;  bnt 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  mighty.  Of  that  word 
Jesns  Christ  is  the  sum  and  substance;  and 
the  sum  and  substance  of  any  ministry  of 
permanent  spiritual  power  must  be  the  set- 
ting forth  of  him,  the  living  Christ  for  dead 
souls,  the  bread  of  life  for  starving  sonls,  the 
water  of  life  for  thirsty  sonls,  the  one  Life- 
giver  of  divine  appointment,  in  coming  to 
whom  the  dead  in  sins  are  quicLened,  aud 


in  cleaving  to  whom  the  new  life  of  believ- 
ers is  fed  and  strengthened. 

Now  as  to  this  sensationalism  in  tlie  pul- 
pit, there  is  but  a  word  to  be  said.  When 
a  minister,  by  the  seleciion  of  odd  and  queer 
topics,  in  form  or  reality  away  from  the  Gos- 
pel— by  unique  or  grotesque  ways  of  put- 
ting himself,  or  putting  his  things  before 
the  people,  by  vulgarisms,  or  startling  novel- 
ties of  expression,  aims  at  making  a  sensa- 
tion that  shall  terminate  with  the  hour,  or, 
at  least,  terminate  npon  the  preacher,  there  is 
sensational  preaching,  which  is  offensive  to 
true  taste,  as  it  is  away  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
pulpit.  That  is  not  only  contemptible  as  tri- 
fling—it  is  base  and  criminal,  as  trifling  with 
the  most  solemn  themes  and  for  selfish  ends. 
I  hope  there  is  not  much  such  sensationalism. 

But  give  us  the  ministers  who  go  directly 
with  Bibie  truth  to  the  souls  of  men — who 
preach  to  them  of  their  guilt  in  denying  the 
Holy  One  and  tlie  Just,  who  urge  this  home 
on  judgment  and  conscience  with  an  earn- 
estness begotten  of  the  Spirit  of  Giod,  and 
flowing  ont  of  souls  set  on  fire  from  above, 
until  the  crowds,  carried  away,  subdued,  and 
terrified,  ery  out,  "What  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved t"  Let  ns  have  sensations  like  this  pro- 
duced, anywhere,  by  any  ministry,  and  I  for 
one — if  no  part  of  this  honor  is  given  me — 
shall  yet  fall  on  my  kuces,  aud  give  thanks 
to  God  who  hatli  given  such  power  unto  men. 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK— ITS  GREATNESS— 
THE  CHURCH  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT. 

Ey  CHARLES  KEED,  Esq.,  M,F.,  Losdos. 


I  AM  deeply  Bensible  of  my  obligatiou  to 
the  Sunday-Bohool,  personally  and  officially, 
and,  when  asked  to  represent  the  Old  World, 
institution  in  the  New,  I  was  rejoiced  to  ac- 
cept so  honorable  a  position.  The  time  al- 
lotted to  me  is  too  brief  to  allow  of  my  in- 
dalging  myself  in  au  historical  review  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  this  educational  or- 
ganisation, and,  while  many  paths  are  open 
before  me,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  select  one, 
and  that  the  practical,  and  up  that  pnth  I 
propose  to  lead  yon  by  a  direet  course. 

Of  the  past  I  will  only  say,  What  haa  God 
wrought  T  It  is  ninety-two  years  since 
iiaikea  gathered  hjs  first  school  in  59  Cath- 
erine Street,  Gloucester,  and  through  all  those 
years,  though  suspected,  frowned  npon, 
abused,  and  denounced,  the  course  of  the 
Sunday-school  has  heen  onward,  its  sup- 
porters have  never  relaxed  their  effort,  its 
a^yances  have  been  rapid,  and  its  achieve- 
ments marrelously  great.  Adam  Smith, 
the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  has 
declared  that  uo  plau  has  effected  a  greater 
change  of  manners,  with  cqnal  ease  and  sim- 
plioity,  since  tho  days  of  the  apostles ;  and 
Chief -justice  Marshall,  your  own  distin- 
guished Jurist,  says,  "I  can  not  be  more 
firmly  convinced  than  I  am  that  virtue  and 
intelligence  are  the  basis  of  our  independ- 
ence and  the  conservative  principles  of  nOr 
tionat  and  individual  happiness ;  nor  can 
any  one  believe  more  firmly  that  Sabbath- 
school  institutions  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  both."  And  that  which  may  be 
said  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British 
Kmpire  may  with  truth  be  averred  of  the 
great  Eniopean  countries,  represented  by 
distinguished  friends  of  religious  education 
around  me  here.  Having  mentioned  them, 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  my  refer- 
ences are  mainly  to  the  schools  of  the  two 
great  Anglo-Saxon  communities,  with  whose 
schools  I  am  more  iamiliar,  by  long  expe- 
rience, and  by  recent  extended  observation. 
Of  the  English  institution  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  been  benevolently  intended  as  a  mis- 
sion to  the  poor  and  the  neglected,  not  em- 
bracing to  any  ^:eat  extent  the  children  of 
the  congregations.  The  aim  has  been  high, 
the  numbers  in   proportion  to  population 


large,  and  tho  devotion  of  the  teachers  be- 
yond all  praise  ;  yet,  encumbered  by  secu- 
lar processes,  its  success  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  efibrt  put  forth.  The 
schools  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  mainly  for  the  children  of  the  CliTircll, 
while  in  her  noble  mission  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  are  found.  The  fnsiou 
of  classes  has  been  more  marked,  a  higher 
class  of  agency  has  beeu  secured,  and  the 
results,  if  not  holier,  have  been  greater. 
America  has  reaped  the  advantage  of  her 
system  of  common  schools,  in  the  habit  of 
order  and  completeness  of  secular  teaching 
among  the  children,  and  in  the  creation  of  a, 
public  opinion  among  Christian  people  iu 
favor  of  the  Sunday-school.  Great  Britain 
is  now  about  to  realise  America's  great  ad- 
vantage ;  henceforth  the  two  countries  will 
carry  on  the  work  of  religious  teaoliing  un- 
der more  equal  couditions,  and  these  two 
great  nations,  one  iu  blood  and  in  language, 
and  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of  amity  and 
Christian  affection,  with  a  vast  agency,  no- 
ble, gratuitous,  earnest,  and  pious,  haviug  for 
their  aim  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  their 
standard  the  Word  of  God,  will  present  to 
the  world  a  spectacle  worthy  its  admiration 

The  question  then  is,  not  how  to  preserve 
peace  and  quiet  in  our  streets  on  the  Lord's 
day,  not  how  shall  neglected  children  be 
taught  reading  and  writing,  but  how  shall 
we  secure  to  our  children  a  sound  religions 
edncation.  When  I  say  our  children,  I  mean 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  The  work  is  to  be 
done  not  by  the  State,  but  by  religious  peo- 
ple ;  not  in  cities  and  towns,  but  in  the  West- 
ern territories  and  in  scattered  hamlets,  and 
by  the  combined  and  systematic  effort  of 
Christian  people. 

Truly,  this  is  a  noble  mission.  It  is  to 
plunge  deeper  for  the  rescue ;  it  is  to  strike 
higher  for  the  prize;  it  is  to  embrace  two 
classes,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  hitherto 
neglected.  Deeper  down,  to  rescue  the  off- 
spring of  the  stolid,  the  vicious,  the  brutal, 
the  blasphemer,  and  tho  drunkard.  Higher 
yet,  to  win  the  chUdren  of  our  artisans,  un- 
friendly to  religion  and  bitterly  hostile  to 
what  they  deem  cant  and  priestly  device. 
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Higher  still,  to  gain  access  to  youth,  ex- 
cluded, from  the  true  influonces  of  Cliristian. 
life,  shut  out  from  the  glad  tidings  of  tlie 
Gospel  message,  members  of  families  whose 
creed  it  is  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to  be  seri- 
ous, and  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  religious, 
"  where  the  doors  are  barred  against  the  en- 
try of  any  but  the  worshipers  of  this  world." 
And  is  it  possible  that  yon  are  going  to  in- 
terfere with  these,  the  upper  classes  of  soci- 
etyl  I  say,  yes,  if  it  be  possible;  and  I  be- 
lieve  it  is.  py  what  right  do  yoa  do  thisT 
I  reply,  by  every  right.  Is  the  poor  man's 
neglected  child  more  daugerous  to  society 
than  the  profligate  sou  of  the  wealthy  man ! 
If  we  are  justified  iu  lifting  the  latch  of  the 
poor  man's  cottage,  why  should  wo  avoid 
the  rich  man's  mansion  !  This  we  know, 
that  "it  is  not  the  will  of  onr  Father  in 
heaven  that  one  of  these  slionid  perish."  I 
divide  the  constituency  now  outside  the 
school  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  our 
own  children.  Oar  own  peculiarly.  I  mean 
by  these  the  children  of  godly  parents, 
members  of  our  churches  and  congrega- 
tions, and  belonging  to  the  middle  class  of 
society,  that  class  which  fonus  the  back- 
bone  of  the  strength,  the  virtue,  and  the 
honor  of  a  coramnnity.  Happily,  America 
has  laid  hold  of  this  class,  and  she  has  her 
reward.  England  has  not.  The  children 
of  her  respectable  people,  her  "  superior  peo- 
ple," the  children  of  her  deacons  and  of  her 
ministers,  are  not,  as  a  mle,  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Our  poorest  are  wretchedly  poor, 
onr  ragged  are  miserably  clad,  if  clad  at  all, 
and  their  habits  and  language  beget  a  whole- 
some fear  that  "evil  comnmnieations  cor- 
rupt good  manners."  Before  prejudice  can 
be  overcome,  we  mnst  adapt  our  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  proper  expectations  of 
the  mother ;  aud  by  snch  suitable  provision 
we  shall  conquer  her  objections.  Parents 
must  have  satisfactory  assurance  of  some 
advantage  to  be  secured,  some  proof  that 
good  influences  will  be  exercised.  Fortu- 
nately, I  have  this  assurance ;  hence  I  give 
my  testimony  iu  favor  of  it,  and  I  press 
home  npoD  ministers  and  deacons  this  qnes- 
tion :  Do  they  act  wisely  iu  withholdiug 
the  influence  of  their  example — do  they  not 
do  an  injustice,  by  this  conduct,  to  the  Sun- 
day-schoolt  Onr  duty  is  to  create  a  pub- 
lic oplulon,  and  when  that  opinion  is  begot- 
ten fathers  and  mothers  will  hasten  to  com- 
mit their  children  to  our  trust.  The  second 
class  to  be  secured  is  the  neglected, the  hea^ 
then— yes,  the  heathen  of  London  aud  Now 
York.  The  easiest  way — and  the  way  is  not 
difficult — is  to  get  them  early.  Parents  are 
not  reluctant ;  it  gives  happiness  to  the  lit- 
tle ones;  and  remember,  those  who  come 
earliest  stick  the  closest,  yes,  as  ivy,  their 
young  afleotions  cling  to  the  training-place 
of  early  childhood.  And  the  rough,  untu- 
tored parent,  bad  as  he  may  be,  docs  not 
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tunity  of  doing  so.  And  who  shall  say  that 
the  little  one  will  not  bring  back  notes  of 
music  which  may  prove  "heavenly  notes" 
caught  in  the  infant  class?  Aud  here  let 
me  repeat,  tlie  earlier  children  are  secured, 
the  longer  they  are  retained.  At  fourteen, 
the  turning  point  of  life,  when  boys  claim 
a  kind  of  independence,  and  gii'ls  are  in  the 
habit  of  asserting  their  own  will,  the  special 
teacher,  the  separate  apartment,  the  table, 
the  chair,  and  the  Bible  attract  aud  hold 
those  who,  but  for  these  special  arrange- 
ments, leave  ns  at  the  most  critical  period. 

The  third  section  includes  the  jonth  of 
wealthy,  worldly,  and  indifl'erent  families — ' 
children  of  the  fashionable  mother  who  sacri- 
fioea  all  for  pleasnre ;  whose  children  dwell  in 
the  nursery  and  are  seldom  seen,  except  at 
dessert,  to  be  admired,  coaxed,  aud  spoiled ; 
whose  great  concern  is  brilliancy  of  com- 
plexion, purity  of  teeth,  and  gracefulness  of 
carriage,  but  has  no  thought  of  the  welfare 
of  the  soul.  In  such  a  family  it  may  be  the 
mother  or  the  father  who  is  at  fault — not 
usually  both— for  my  experience  teaches  me 
that  one  is  frequently  prepared  to  admit  the 
error  and  to  accept  help  tflward  amendment 
of  life.  The  mother  will  favor  the  visits  of 
a  Christian  friend,  or  the  father  will  say, 
when  the  invitation  of  some  pioos  neighbor 
comes, "  Let  the  boys  go."  Is  it  whispered. 
Who  dare  attempt  this  T  The  best  nnswe.' 
is  to  say.  Some  have  dared  and  have  suc- 
ceeded. A  friend  of  my  own,  living  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  parts  of  Ijondon,  took  r. 
handsome  honse  next  to  his  own,  and  fitted 
it  up  for  snch  a  purpose.  He  issued  his  in- 
vitations to  a  Sunday  atternoon  meeting  for 
Bible  study.  The  result  was  many  calls  of 
courtesy,  inquiry,  and  grateful  acceptance. 
On  the  next  Sunday  nineteen  youths,  from 
fourteeii  to  eighteen,  came,  and  that  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  a  man  high  in  the  scientific 
world,  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  institution 
of  influence  and  power,  originated  by  his 
resolution  to  dare  to  do  this  godly  work. 
Within  the  range  of  my  own  observation 
I  have  known  many  such  resolute  efforts, 
so  tliat  I  am  entitled,  when  any  one  chal- 
lenges  my  recommendation,  and  says,  "Who 
daresT"  to  answer.  It  is  dared  and  done. 
Who  does  not  know  that  iu  a  religious  com- 
innnion,  where  zeal  knows  no  obstructions 
or  hesitations,  ladies  of  all  ranks  and  men 
of  all  conditions  relinquish  every  thing  and 
become  "alt  things"  to  accomplish  their 
special  object!  This  is  a  means  scarcely 
used  by  ns,  and  a  potent  one  it  is. 
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But  who  is  to  create  this  eDlorged  agen- 
cy J  Tbc  reeponaibility  mnst  rest  upon  the 
Church.  Yes,  hencefortli  the  Chnrcli  must 
understand  that  the  Sunday-school  is  not  to 
he  left  to  chance ;  it  is  no  longer  to  have  a 
douhtftil  position,  or  ;ield  a  hesitating  alle- 
giance. The  school  of  the  future  niust  ho 
an  institution  of  the  Chnrch,  its  Work  must 
be  recognized  as  part  of  the  church  woik, 
and  it  must  be  felt  that  the  root  of  church 
life  lies  in  it.  Truly,  the  advancement  of 
religion  is  the  claim  of  the  times,  and  this 
claim  lies  now  before  the  Chnrch  and  de- 
mands instant  recognition.  And  should  not 
the  school  be  acknowledged  T  Whence  cam 
theChurchT  Tracingthingstotheirsonrcei 
in  multitudes  of  cases  it,  will  be  found  that 
Suuday-school  was  the  nucleus ;  from  it  wa 
formed  the  little  congregation,  and  in  their 
midst  a  little  company  of  believers  consti- 
tuted the  Chnrch.  And  whence,  let  me  ask, 
come  our  pastors  and  teachersf  Have  not 
our  ministers  usually  been  trained  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  there  first  put  forth  their 
teaching  power,  and  thete  given  proof  of 
their  ministry !  Have  not  our  missionaries 
been  first  found  zealously  engaged  in  rescu- 
ing and  teaching  onr  heathen  at  home,  visit- 
ing the  families  of  scholars,  and  "  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  in  the  regions 
i-ound  about, "  beginning  at  Jerusalem  V 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  church  mem- 
ber can  be  indifferent  to  the  school,  for  as  a 
rule  the  members  of  our  churches  have  come 
from  it.  Dr.  Campbell  says,  "An  immense 
minority  of  church  members  have  been  first 
impressed  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
Sabbath  -school."  And  when  it  is  alleged 
by  some  teachers  that  their  pastors  are  in- 
different, it  ia  most  improbable ;  they  may 
be  overcharged  with  duty,  bnt  they  are  not 
forgetful;  they  may  be  disinclined  to  dis- 
turb by  interference,  but  they  are  not  nn- 
concemed.  Still,  no  doubt,  an  impression 
OKists  that  the  school  does  not  receive  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  If  there  is  ground 
Ibr  this,  let  it  be  at  once  discovered,  or  let 
the  suspicion  bo  forever  set  at  rest.  The 
words  of  Dr.Humphreys  may  well  be  pon- 
dered by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed : 
"  Ministers  of  Christ,  how  much  the  prosper- 
ity of  this  glorious  cause  depends  on  your 
faithfulness — upon  your  influence.  To  say 
that  it  can  not  go  on  unto  perfection  with- 
out you  is  almost  to  say  that,  if  it  fails  and 
languishes,  you  must  answer  for  it.  On  yon 
it  devolves  to  teach  the  teachers,  to  counsel 
and  enoonrage  them  in  all  their  arduous  du- 
ties, to  persuade  all  the  people  in  your  con- 
gregation, if  possible,  to  send  every  cliild  to 
the  Sabbath-school.  The  teachers  expect, 
ask,  nay,  implore  your  zealous  and  powerful 
co-operation.  Surely,  my  beloved  brethren, 
you  wiU  not  disappoint  them ;  you  wUl  not 
stand  aloof  from  so  glorious  an  entei'prise." 

These  are  earnest  words,  and  the  plea  is 
2(i 


cogent.  If  it  is  needed  in  these  States,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  less  necessary  in  Britain, 
in  Gerraany,andin  France;  and  it  were  well 
if  onr  ministry  would  assume  their  rightful 
place  and  take  the  direction  of  their  schools. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  wise  when  he  said,  "At  last 
I  have  secured  my  long-coveted  control  of 
my  Sunday-school,  Tliese  institutions  are  as 
necessary  to  the  minister  as  to  the  church  ; 
they  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
fireside  and  the  pulpit.  The  teachers  are 
his  assistants  in  the  work  of  God ;  their  aim 
is  the  same ;  they  are  pastors  in  miniature ; 
they  are  feeding  the  future  flock  in  embryo; 
they  are  moulding  the  generation ;  they  are 
the  clergyman's  right  arm." 

And  Todd  says,  "The  Sabbath  -  school 
takes  the  children,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  pas- 
toi''s  hand,  and  beconies  the  pastor  to  the  lit- 
tle flock,  but  it  does  not  and  it  can  not  re- 
lease him  from  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  word  ia  rightly  divided."  The  figure 
is  a  beautiful  one — it  is  Scriptural.  Thepas- 
tor  or  shepherd  leads  and  feeds  the  sheep; 
the  teacher  or  u  uder-shepherd  feeds  and  tends 
the  lambs  of  the  fold.  The  food  of  the  one 
is  "  strong  meat ;"  of  the  other, "  pure  milk." 
Barnabas  was  such  a  teacher  at  Antioch, 
before  he  was  separated  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  even  then,  as  now,  "  he  gave 
some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evan- 
gelists, some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ." 

The  children  of  the  Church,  that  is,  of  be- 
lievers, are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  this 
school  of  the  Church.  From  infancy  they 
are  devoted,  if  not  by  baptism,  at  least  by 
dedication  to  the  Lord ;  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  many  prayers,  and  broughtupin  tlie 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  This 
question  is  often  misunderstood.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  parents  ore  asked  to  renounce 
the  religious  education  of  their  children,  as 
though  religion  were  a  concern  for  the  Sab- 
bath, and  was  put  on  and  off  with  the  Sun- 
day. What  ia  wanted  is  not  delegation, 
bnt  the  acceptance  of  co-operation ;  assist- 
ance by  instmction,  counsel,  influence,  and 
prayer.  In  sick  children  there  are  often 
hidden  desires  and  aspirations  undiscovered 
by  the  parental  eye,  yet  revealed  to  the  sym- 
pathetic ftiend.  "We  speak  that  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen."  The 
conscious  life  of  such  children,  too,  often 
opens  with  a  sweet  graciousness  of  spirit, 
and  a  sweet  but  not  a  saving  faith.  Par- 
ents regard  this  as"hop6ful,"and  are  eon- 
tent  ;  but  contact  with  another  mind  would 
often  lead  to  the  discovery  of  inrpiiry,  if  not 
yearning,  after  "  a  sure  and  certain  hope," 
"the  salvation  that  is  in  Chriat  Jesus  with 
eternal  glory." 

Parents  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  ontside  agency,  and  to  trust  their 
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children  to  pious  teaclierB,  snch  as  the  pres- 
ence of  their  children  would  secure.  Their 
influence  differs  from  yours,  and  often  it  is 
even  stronget  and  more  constraining.  For, 
after  all,  this  Is  s,  vital  question  ;  yea,  it  is 
the  question  of  questions.  If  parents  and 
teiicbers  are  not  laboring  for  conversion, 
for  what  are  they  workingt  And  yet  the 
Clmrch  herself  needs  converting  on  this 
point.  Sho  has  not  believed  in  early  decis- 
ion and  early  profe«sion  of  faith  in  Christ. 
Now,  henceforth,  let  it  be  known  of  the 
school  that  the  aim  is  nothing  lower,  noth- 
ing short  of  this— "to  win  souls."  Now  let 
ns  he  faithful.  Early  piety  has  not  been 
looked  for;  decision  has  been  discouraged; 
church-membership  is  refused.  Jn  England, 
out  of  384  churches  with  40,000  members, 
379  have  no  members  under  14  years  of  age, 
and  in  199  no  members  under  the  age  of  18. 
It  is  whispered,  How  do  we  know  how  long  it 
willlaat!  But  between  7  and  13  years  of  age 
— ay,  younger — does  not  conscience  dawn? 
does  not  the  spirit  strive  I  And  when  a  dear 
chUd  reads  her  Bible  as  one  who  loves  it, 
and  delights  in  prayer,  when  evil  is  resisted, 
shunned,  and  hat«d,  when  there  is  a  cleaving 
to  that  whicb  is  good,  when  there  is  a  mani- 
fest tnming  to  God,  who  shall  hinder  a  hum- 
ble approach  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  T  "  Ye 
shall  judge  them  by  their  finits."  Brethren, 
if  we  did  believe  in  early  piety,  we  should 
look  for  the  fruit,  and  monrii  with  anguish 
and  wailing  the  lack  of  it.  Tes,  we  do  pray 
that  all  may  be  saved,  ftom  the  "  least  unto 
the  greatest,"  but  we  should  start  with  sur- 
prise if  a  dozen  of  our  infant-class  children, 
next  Sabbath  morning,  declared  their  love  to 
the  Saviour.  Verily  it  is  unto  us  "  accord- 
ing to  our  faith." 

It  is  recorded  of  an  American  lady  that 
tier  child  told  her,  on  her  thirteenth  birth- 
day, that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  Christ. 
"God  bless  thee,  my  lamb,"  said  the  de- 
lighted mother,  "it  is  in  answer  to  prayer. 
I  always  hoped  that  at  this  age  you  would 
he  a  child  of  Christ."  "  But,"  said  the  girl, 
''  I  olten  felt  like  submitting  to  him  when  I 
was  qnite  little."  "  Did  you,  my  dear,  but 
I  did  not  expect  it  before.  I  was  sowing 
the  seed  and  cultivating  your  heai't,  looking 
to  this  time  for  your  decision."  How  true! 
"  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou 
bearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not 
tell  whence  it  Cometh  or  whither  it  goeth." 
Do  not  the  lives  of  Joseph,  Josiah,  Samuel, 
and  Timothy  teach  ns  t  do  not  the  histories 
of  Zwingle,  Melanchtlion,  and  Calvin  ad- 
monish us  t  and  shall  wo  not,  as  in  times  of 
old,  find  in  our  children  faith  as  great,  and 
simplicity  as  sweet,  and  are  not  the  pray- 
ers of  infancy  mighty  before  the  throne  of 
Heaven  ?  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  Melauehthon  to  the 
liisoouraged  Luther — "oh,  sir,  let  us  not  be 
cast  down,  for  I  have  heard  oar  noble  pro- 
tectors, the  little  children  of  otir  parishion- 


ers, whose  earnest  prajer^  I  have  just  wit 
uessed — prayers  whiih  I  am  satisfied  God 
will  hear  tor  'out  of  the  mouth  of  babea 
and  sncklmgs  ha  baa  ordained  strength, 
that  bo  might  stil!  the  eMemy  and  the 
avenger'"   \ 

It  has  well  been  said,  "An  apitheiio 
Church  can  not  long  prosper  Forbear  to 
cherish  and  guide,  and  the  affections  of 
youth,  even  pious  youth,  are  wearied ;  they 
forsake  the  sanctuaries  of  their  fathers,  and 
seek  other  communions  and  sunnier  resting- 
places."  Apathy  on  the  part  of  a  church  is 
worse  than  opposition.  It  is  well  to  have 
sympathetic  talk ;  it  is  better  to  have  hearty 
and  earnest  co-operation ;  and  at  the  present 
Inomeut  there  is  such  need  of  this,  that  the 
Church  must  lay  it  to  her  own  account  that 
the  failure  she  sometimes  complains  of  is 
due  to  her  rather  than  to  the  pulpit.  The 
Church  must  consider  the  needs  of  the  school, 
must  provide  the  agency  required  in  the 
school,  and  mnst  practically  sanction  anil 
control  the  school.  What  is  demanded  is, 
not  avy  one  for  a  teacher,  not  boys  and  girls, 
elder  scholars  and  monitors,  hut  men  and 
women,  selected,  qualided  to  teach  and  to 
rule;  experienced, inflnential, and  "mighty 
in  the  Scriptures."  For  it  is  not  now  a 
wearisome  plodding,  with  hoe  and  spade, 
among  weeds  and  tares,  but  training,  water- 
ing, and  tending.  Where  is  this  agency  ?  It 
esiste,  but  it  is  dormant,  and  it  lies  as  a  use- 
less power  m  our  midst.  Thence  will  arise, 
when  our  voice  is  heard,  and  when  the  claim 
is  felt,  our  spiritually-minded  teachers,  apt 
to  teach  not  the  religion  of  a  creed,  but  the 
religion  of  the  heart. 

This  true  teaching  is  needed  not  move  in 
the  school  than  in  public  worship.  I  havci 
long  urged  the  adaptation  of  our  Sabbath 
worship  to  the  wants  of  litfla  children ;  and 
for  their  sake,  and  to  secure  on  intelligent 
appreciation  of  adult  worship  in  youth,  1 
have  pleaded,  and  with  some  success,  it: 
England  for  separate  services  for  infants. 
There  is  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
mothers  to  spare  them  from  the  pew,  and 
of  ministers  from  the  congregation,  and  Ibo 
ailment  applies  with  force  in  this  coun- 
try;  whilein  England,  whore  the  familiesof 
our  poorest  classes  are  found  in  no  place  of 
worship,theatteudauooofsuch  little  ones  is 
not  only  no  loss,  but  a  clear  gain.  Tlio  ear- 
liest children's  service  established  in  London 
was  commenced  in  1840,  and  now  no  well-reg- 
ulated lai^  school  is  without  one.  No  one 
will  venture  to  deny  that  going  to  the  house 
of  God  is  good  at  any  age,  and  that  it  beget» 
a  certain  habit,  and  may  conduce  to  produce 
respect,  if  not  reverence;  and  this  was  what 
a  minister  meant  who  said  to  me,  "I  wouhl 
have  them  there,  even  if  they  did  not  com- 
prehend a  word  of  what  I  said ;"  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  worship  is  not  really  in  - 
tereating  to  a  child  unless  it  is  uudcretood. 
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Thut  waiit  of  uuderatiiudiiig  begets  iv 
ness,  'weariness  leads  to  dislike,  and  dislike 
often  ends  in  disgust.     Let  it,  tbea,  lie  co 
sldered  tbat  this  is  a  proposal  to  adopt 
plan  proved  to  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
very  little  children,  many  of  tbem  so  utterly 
neglected  tbat  tbe  alternative  is  to  know 
worsliip  or  teacliing  at  all.    Beyond  tbis  I  do 
not  go ;  bnt  some  ministers  sbonld  know  tbnt 
on  Sabbath  mornings  tbere  are  elder  < 
nmoDg  tbe  youth  in  those  upper  gallt 
wliose  bearte  are  heavy  for  siu,  and  who,  i 
day  after  Sunday,  fail  to  lay  hold  of  tbe  hope 
set  before  tbem  for  want  of  greater  sinipli 
ity  in  teaching  Gospel  truth.     "Lift  np  thy 
bands  unto  Him  for  the  life  of  thy  young 
chDdren,  tbat  faint  for  hunger  at  the  top  of 
every  street."     Tbere  is  yet  another  reason 
why  the  Church  ehoiild  see  well  to  her  Snn- 
day-scliools.     In  the  present  nndetermined 
state  of  the  common  school,  and  the  ui 
tainty  as  to  tbe  placa  religion  is  to  hold 
there — not  religious  teaching, hot  even  n 
al  fii^ning,  based  upon  tbe  ionndatious 
Scriptural  anthority — it  is  incumbent 
the  Church  to  fall  back  upon  her  religious 
schools.     Hitherto  day  schools  have  been 
conducted  by  religions  teachers,  in  a  relig- 
ious spirit,  and  the  Bible  held  an  honored 
place  as  tbe  sonree  of  nil  morals  and  the  au- 
thority of  all  discipline.    Now  that  distinct- 
ive religions  teaching  jnnst  be  dispensed 
with,  tbe  inculcation  of  tliat  practical  re- 
ligion which,  being  common  to  ns  all,  is 
most  appropriate  to  children  must  he  cher- 
iaheil — that  truth  tbat  teaches  to  fear  God 
and  ke«p  his  law;  tbat  makes  man  love 
men,  aud  all  men  reverence  God ;  that  truth 
which,  to  nse  the  words  of  Washington,  "is 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  tbe  Bible,  which, 
as  the  only  tnie  basis  for  eternal,  must  be 
the  only  ti'ue  basis  for  temporal  education." 
It  is  evident  tbat,  to  bold  onr  view,  to  say 
nothing  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  out  oper- 
ations, ^ve  must  make  onr  Sunday-schools 
more  attractive  and  onr  teaching  more  ef- 
fective ;  and  in  the  great  educational  race 
we  must  not  rest  content  till  we  bring  np 
our  teaching  power  to  the  highest  degree 
offeree  and  perfection. 

Tbe  Sunday-school  has  a  strong  claim  on 
the  State,  and  hy  this  I  mean  not  on  State 
support,  but  on  tbe  sympathy  of  all  good 
citieens.  In  the  presence  of  magistrates 
and  legislators.  I  ffeel  free  to  say  that  in 
England  it  is  held  to  have  been  among  the 
chief  forces  for  good  in  moulding  and  fash- 
ioning our  soci^  condition.  The  fonnders 
of  these  States  showed  great  foresight  iu  lay- 
ing down  the  principles  npon  which  educa- 
tion should  be  secured,  and  the  exact  terms 
ofthedeoreeoftboGeneralCourt  of  Massa- 
chusetts show  what,  in  1647,  was  their  ruling 
desire:  "It  being  one  chief  project  of  the 
old  doluder,  Saf  an,  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  tiic  Scriptures,  ns  in  former 


times,  by  keeping  them  iu  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  persuad- 
ing them  from  the  nse  of  tongues,  that  learn- 
ing may  not  be  bniied  in  the  grave  of  our 
fathers  in  the  Cbnrcb  and  Commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  onr  endeavors; — It  is 
therefore  ordered  tbat  every  township  in  this 
jurisdiction,  after  tbe  Lord  hath  increased 
them  to  the  number  of  flity  householders, 
shall  then  forthwith  appoint  teachers,"  etc. 

What  baa  wrought  tbe  great  social  changes 
in  nations  fromsavage  to  civilized ;  from  serfs 
to  freemen ;  from  slaves  to  citizens  !  What 
has  transformed  grossness  and  sensuality  ti> 
purity  of  life.  What  can  diminish  crime, 
and  give  virtuous  direction  to  talent  and 
clevemessT  ^Vhat  can  bend  the  danger- 
ous and  hurtful  to  subserve  the  best  iutei'- 
ests  of  societyf  While  the  world  is  im- 
pelled with  tbe  forces  of  violence  in  oppo- 
site direction  s — while  a  spirit  of  lawlessness 
and  revolt  is  abroad,  the  only  saiety  and  se- 
curity is  the  inonlcation,  in  tbe  mass  of  the 
people,  of  knowledge  and  probity  and  the 
feai'  of  tbe  Lord.  In  the  neglect  of  these, 
knowledge,  however  polite  and  refined,  will 
be  weak  and  impotent  in  times  of  peril  and 
danger,  and  wDl  perish  like  a  garland  in  tho 
grasp  of  popular  fnrj-.  A  great  writer  says, 
"Wholesome  laws  and  severe  punishments 
are  but  slow  and  late  ways  of  reforming  the 
world.  The  timely  and  wise  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  early,  religious  education."  Hence 
thebestmeansof  promoting  tbe  ends  of  civil 
government  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
Clime,  aud  tbat  will  not  be  done  unless  tbn 
law  is  tanght  with  such  authority  ns  tbat, 
the  foundation  being  opened  np,  the  very 
child  shall  see  that  it  stands  fii-mly  on  tbe 
Divine  law.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  he- 
ginning  of  wisdom.  May  snch  wisdom  and 
such  fear  be  the  stability  of  onr  times ! 

\Vhat  saved  England  when  the  cry  of  tbe 
I)eoplo  for  cheap  bread  was  resisted  I  when 
the  cotton  famine  was  sore  in  the  land,  and 
America  spared  not  her  liand  in  the  day  of 
onr  adversity  t  what,  when  infidelity  came 
in  like  a  flood  upon  ns  !  and  what  is  onr  con- 
fidence now  in  the  midst  of  bard  social  prob- 
lemns  waiting  for  solution?  What  makes 
your  people  brave  in  disaster,  calm  in  crisen 
of  national  alarm  I  what  voice  among  you 
rebukes  corrnption,  condemns  avarice,  de- 
clares against  intemperance,  and  d 
war?  The  voice  of  the  people, 
people  trainediuourschools,where  tbe  heart 
is  taught ;  where  conscience  is  dealt  with ; 
where  character  is  moulded ;  where  man  is 
fasliioned;  where  generations  are  trained, 
and  where  the  nation  is  controlled.  Yes, 
wherever  the  bulk  of  tbe  population  are  in 
tbe  Sunday-school,  the  honor,  the  virtne,  and 
the  txuth  of  any  people  are  safe ;  and  so,  n« 
education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations, 
righteousness  will  exalt  any  people.  If  this 
consummation  is  desired,  no  otiier  agenc.v 
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I  loot  at  the  a 


cau  otFcct  it.  1 
moa  or  day  eehool  of  either  country,  tli 
more  eonyinced  I  am  that  little  roore,  f 
auy  more,  than  high  moral  training  can  be 
expected  there.  In  the  Sunday-school  w 
have  800,000  tefuihers  of  all  classes,  80  p 
cent,  of  them  being  old  Echolare,  and  84  p 
cent,  at  least  being  cburch-memhers,  teach 
ing  gratnitonsly  millions  of  children  and 
adults,  the  bulk  of  whom  liavo  no  systemati 
religions  instruction  eiseivhere.  Andtakin 
yet  a  lower  view;  an  bencst  child  is  less 
tronble,  more  nseful  and  more  valuable  (I 
mean  of  more  money  value ),  and  will  d 
more  to  relieve  the  State  from  the  burde 
i>f  his  parents'  maintenance  in  later  yenrs 
than  an  untaught  one,  A  yicions  child,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  certain  cost  to  the  State, 
and  a  grievous  curse  t«  the  commonwealth. 
Educat*  him  in  every  way,  and  in  this  the 
best  way ;  and  recollect  that  "  the  n 
lined  the  secular  instruction,  the  mo 
of  religion  to  prevent  degeneracy 
generation  succeeds  another." 

It  only  remains  now  to  glance  at 
tare  of  this  mighty  agency.    Those  who  beat 
know  its  constitution  know  most  accurately 
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— destroy  it,  and  a  tyrant  falls.  A  noble  coun- 
tryman of  yonrs  founded  his  splendid  gifts 
to  both  our  nations  npon  this  maxim :  "  Ed- 
ucation is  a  debt  due  by  each  generation  to 
the  next."  He  ia  a  true  patriot — he  the  true 
friend  to  the  commonwealth,  who  i»' 
the  people. 
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By  t 


!  Rev.  EICHAKD  NEWTON,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tills  is  a  great  tlieme  to  attempt  to  han- 
dle in  the  brief  space  aUowcd  on  snch  an 
occaBion.  And  yet  no  single  topic  brought 
before  this  interesting  assembly — tliis  gath- 
ering together  of  flie  representatives  of  tlie 
Church  of  Christ  from  all  lands— can  be 
more  worthy  of  their  consideration,  or  more 
intimately  connected  ■with  the  glory  of  their 
common  Master,  or  the  welfare  of  his  blood- 
bought  Church.  To  discuss  this  subject  in 
oil  its  bearings  -would  require  a  volume. 
Some  one  general  aspect  of  the  great  theme 
is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here.  The  point 
to  which  I  would  confine  my  remarks  is, 
The  Impoktaxce  op  the  SusnAT-scnooL 
Agency. 


I.  Thiaagenf^Uimporlanlfintiefintpiace, 
in  order  to  realise  fullg  the  vnll  of  God  in  rtf- 
erence  to  fhe  religiom  insfo-ucIio»  iff  the  yomtg. 

We  have  a  clear  intimation  of  God's  will 
on  this  subject  in  the  instractiODs  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  by  Mo- 
ses. In  Deut.  vi.,  6-10,  God  says,  with  sol- 
emn emphasis,  "And  tiese  words,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart :  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligent- 
ly uuto  t\ij  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thon  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thoa  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thon  risest  up.  And , 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  froutlets  between 
thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." 
There  conld  not  possibly  be  any  clearer  rev- 
elation of  God's  nill  on  this  subject,  so  far 
as  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  concerned  to 
the  children  of  her  own  members. 

The  obligation  is  clear,  positive,  and  im- 
perative. This  point  is  settled.  There  is 
no  room  for  a  moment's  doubt  respecting  it. 
Here  it  is  proved,  -with  absolute  certainty, 
that  God  desires  to  have  the  children  of  his 
people  taught  the  knoirledge  of  his  trnth, 
and  that  he  has  ordained  the  family  relation 
as  the  agency  for  carrying  into  effect  this 
manifestation  of  his  will. 

But,  after  all,  this  only  makes  provision 
for  the  children  of  the  Chnroh.  Suppose, 
now,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  are  all 
faithful  to  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and 
that  all  the  children  of  the  Cliurch  aro  fully 


instmcted  iu  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word, 
as  he  designed  tliey  should  be.  What  then  ? 
Why,  the  vast  multitudes  of  children  out- 
side of  the  Church  are  still  unprovided  for ; 
and  how  are  the  wants  of  this  mighty  con- 
course of  young  immortals  to  be  met  T  The 
family  agency  can  not  meet  the  difiicnlty. 
However  efftcient  it  may  be  to  secure  iu- 
struction  for  the  chOdreu  of  the  Church,  it 
can  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  the 
Church.  And  it  is  mainly  with  these  that 
the  Sunday-school  is  occupied.  Now  what 
is  the  will  of  God  respecting  this  large  class 
of  the  young  of  our  race  7  And  how  may 
that  will  be  most  efBciently  carried  out  f 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  young  every- 
where shonld  be  taught  his  truth.  We  gather 
this  both  from  the  inferential  and  direet  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  We  are  taught  this  inier- 
entially.  One  of  the  features  of  the  state 
of  final  glory  promised  to  the  Choroh  on 
earth  is  that  "all  her  cMldrea  shall  be 
taught  <rf  the  Lord."  And  whatever  God 
has  determined  shall  be  realized  in  perfectiou 
then,  we  may  well  infer  must  be  pleasing  to 
him  to  have  realized  in  wmmre  now.  But 
wo  are  not  leit  to  inference  on  this  point. 
We  have  direct  and  abaolute  teachings  as  to 
God's  will  here.  We  are  told  most  positive- 
ly that  "God  will  have  ail  men  to  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  bis  trnth." 
And  that  his  will  in  this  matter  extends  to 
the  children  is  clear  when  we  hear  the 
prophet  asking,  "Whom  shall  he  teach 
knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he  cause  to 
understand  doctrine  ?  them  that  are  weaned 
from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  " 
(Isa.  ssviii.,  9).  It  is,  then,  the  will  of  God, 
without  any  question,  that  all  the  young 
should  be  taught  his  truth.  But  how  shall 
this  will  be  carried  out  I  To  do  this  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  we  need  the  help  of 
Just  such  an  iustrumentahty  as  the  Sunday- 
school  furnishes.  It  is  an  agency  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  on  and  complete  this  work. 
If  any  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  agency  not  distinctly  recognized  or  en- 
Joined  in  Scripture,  they  may  just  as  well, 
on  the  same  grotmd,  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  printing-press,  or 
the  steam-engine,  or  the  electric  telegraph. 
These  various  instrumentalities  have  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  light,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  just  as  the  necessities  of 
the  ivorld  and  the  Church  demanded  them. 
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And  it  is  precisely  BO  with  tlie  Snnday-scliool 
agency.  We  see  it  brouglit  into  play  at  the 
very  time  when  God  is  calling  all  the  mom- 
hers  of  the  Clinrcb  to  go  forward  io  the 
great  work  of  teaching  the  yonog  every- 
where the  knowledge  of  liia  trutli.  There 
is  no  way  in  whieli  tijis  work  cuu  be  done 
BO  efficiently  and  so  practically  aa  by  mak- 
ing nee  of  tbe  Sunday-school  agency.  This 
is  an  important  agency  in  order  to  realize 
the  ■will  of  God  in  reference  to  the  leligiouB 
instmction  of  the  yonng. 

II.  It  U  importanf,  in  the  second  place,  aa  af- 
fordmg  an  opportanitg  for  the  practical  exprm- 
iiioi  of  love  to  Jeans. 

When  we  really  love  a  person,  nothing  ia 
pleasantfir  than  to  do  what  wo  know  is  grati- 
fying to  that  person.  But  Jesus  has  left 
Hs  in.  no  donbt  as  to  the  ivay  in  which  he 
desires  his  people  t-o  show  their  love  to  him. 
He  made  known  his  will  on  this  point  yery 
dearly,  in  that  memorable  scene  which  trans- 
pired on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Here  Jesus  reveals  himself  to  hia  disciples. 
It  is  bis  first  public  appearance  to  Peter  af- 
ter his  resurrection.  He  has  already  seen 
him  in  private,  and  aesnred  him  of  his  for- 
giveness and  continued  favor.  Bnt  now  he 
meets  him  in  tbe  presence  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples; and  while  gently  chiding  hira,  by 
I'aisiug  a  question  as  to  bis  love,  he  points 
ont  a  way  for  the  expression  of  that  lov 
that  will  be  moat  grateful  to  himself.  Three 
times  Peter  had  denied  hia  Master 
three  times  that  Master  now  questions  bts 
love,  and  then  directs  him  how  to  prove 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  Uireet  ffloit  met  Feed 
my  fanifeg."  This  is  vwy  touching, 
there  is  nothing  in  tlie  words  of  Jesus  here 
io  restrict  them  to  Peter.  What  appli 
liere  taliim  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles applies  equally  well  to  every  true  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  however  humble  bis  position. 
We  are  fteeding  the  lambs  of  Jesus  when  we 
are  teaching  the  young  tbe  trutli  respecting 
his  character  and  work.  And  this  is  only 
what  every  true  Cliristiaii  should  be  ready 
to  do.  If  Jesus  has  pardoned  our 
renewed  our  nature,  and  given  ns  the  hope 
of  heaven,  then  certainly  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  fell  of  wbot  be  has  done  for  ns. 
Here  was  jast  where  the  Psalmist  stood 
when  be  B^d, ''  Come,  ye  childreB,  hearken 
nnto  me,  and  I  will  fell  you  what  God  hath 
done  formy  soul"  (Psa.  Ixvi.,  16).  And  this 
is  clearly  what  God  expects  of  his  people 
when  he  says,  "Let  him  that  heareth  say. 
Come."  And  so  we  may  well  regard  our 
Savionr  as  addressing  to  every  member  of 
his  Church  the  appeal  that  he  made  to  Peter 
when  be  said,  "Lovest  thou  mof  Feed  my 
lambs."  And  love  to  Jesus,  whenever  it  ex- 
ists, should  respond  to  this  appeal.  Every 
renewed  heart  sbonld  warm  toward  this 
work.  Every  energy  that  grace  has  quick- 
ened and  saoclified   should  be  enlisted  in 


form  or  other.  And  aa  this  work 
stands  before  us,  and  we  see  the  linger  of 
Jesus  pointing  to  it,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
calling  attention  to  it,  and  feel  the  love 
of  Jesus  drawing  our  hearts  to  it,  who  will 
bold  back  from  it  T 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  how 

deeply  interesting  the  Sunday-school  work 

appeals !    It  is  an  agency  specially  occnpied 

feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ.    And  when 

I  know  that  be  lias  named  feeding  his 

lambs  as  tbe  most  acceptable  way  in  which 

those  who  love  him  may  show  that  love, 

bow  important  a  part  of  tbe  Church's  work 

the  Sunday-school  agency  is  seen  to  lie! 

And  bow  earnest  the  interest  all  his  people 

should  feel  in  it !     I  often  wonder  how  any 

who  really  lores  Jesns  can  read  about 

scene  on  the  shore  of  tbe  Sea  of  Galilee, 

and  the  question  put  to  Peter  there,  and 

wUling  to  remain  unconnected  with 

an  agency  like  this.     When  we  remember 

that  Jesus  points  this  out  as  a  way  in  which 

he  especially  desires  that  hia  people  should 

show  their  love  fo  him,  the  wonder  is  not 

that  so  many  are  found  willing  to  engage 

.t,  bat  fliat  any  who  claiin  to  bo  the 

friends  of  Jeens  should  be  willing  to  stand 

aloof  Arom  it. 

III.  Tlie  Siinday-adiool  ia  important,  in  the 
fliirdplaee,  lecause  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
if  gieiag  employment  to  fke  leortting  talent  of 
the  Church. 

The  Churoh  of  Christ  is  a  redeemed  Church. 
Every  energy  in  it  is  a  ransomed  energy.  It 
all  belongs  to  Jesus.  It  is  all  bought  with 
a  price,  and  brought  nndet  the  strongest  ob- 
ligation to  be  used  for  his  glory.  This  is  the 
Bible  view  of  what  tbe  state  of  things  in  tlm 
Ctinrch  sbonld  be.  It  is  the  normal  condi- 
tion— tbe  Master's  own  idea — of  what  tbe 
Church  should  be.  That  it  ia  very  imperfect- 
ly realized  or  carried  out  does  not  affect  at 
all  tbe  position  here  assumed. 

The  whole  working  talent  of  the  Church 
— every  heart,  aud  hand,  and  mind,  and  will 
— is  tbe  purchase  of  Christ's  precious  blood, 
and  sbonld  be  employed  for  his  glory.  And 
there  is  no  field  of  labor  where  every  variety 
of  t'alent  can  he  utilized,  and  made  to  tell  for 
tlie  glory  of  onr  Master,  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school  work.  Here  those  who  are  endowed 
with  the  richest  intellectual  gitts,  and  who 
have  cultivated  them  to  the  utmost,  may 
find  work  that  will  fully  task  their  noblest 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  those  whose 
mental  endowments  are  the  most  slender, 
and  who  have  had  the  scantiest  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  the  same,  may  still  find 
aomothiug  to  do,  The  servant  with  ten  tal- 
ents may  employ  them  all ;  tbe  servant  witli 
one  talent  need  not  wrap  it  in  a  napkin. 
There  is  work  for  him  to  do,  even  with  that 
one  talent.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
teaching,  and  love  to  esei'cise  that  gift,  have 
before  tlicin  here  the  grandest  field  that  cau 
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Tni8  is  a  great  ihcmo  to  attempt  to  han- 
dle in  the  brief  space  allowed  oil  aucL  an 
oceaBion.  And  yet  no  single  topic  brought 
before  this  interesting  assembly — this  gath- 
ering together  of  the  roprcsontativos  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Christ  ft'om  all  lands  —  can  he 
more  worthy  of  tlieir  consideration,  or  more 
intimately  connected  irith  the  glory  of  their 
common  Master,  or  the  welfare  of  his  hlood- 
honght  Chnrch.  To  discuss  this  suhject  ill 
all  its  bearings  would  require  a  volume. 
Some  one  general  aspect  of  the  great  theme 
is  all  that  can  be  attempted  liere.  The  point 
to  which  I  would  confine  my  remarts  is, 
The  Import.^scb  op  the  Scsday-sciiool 
Agency. 


I.  ThU  agency  U  important,  ia  tht first piaee, 
in  oi'der  1o  realise  fully  the  will  of  God  in  rqf- 
erence  lo  the  reli^OHS  instruetlon  of  the  young. 

We  have  a  clear  intimation  of  God's  will 
on  this  subject  in  the  instmctionB  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  Chnrch  by  Mo- 
ses. In  Deut.  vi.,  6-10,  God  says,  with  sol- 
emn emphasis,  "And  these  words,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart :  and  thoa  shalb  teach  them  diligent- 
ly unto  thy  chUdren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sittest  in  thine  boase,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thon 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  np.  And 
thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine 
hand,  and  they  shall  ho  as  troutleta  between 
thiue  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  npoii 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." 
There  could  not  possibly  bo  any  clearer  rev- 
elation of  God's  will  on  this  subject,  so  far 
as  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  concerned  to 
the  childreu  of  her  own  members. 

The  obligation  is  clear,  positive,  and  im- 
perative. This  point  is  settled.  There  is 
no  room  for  a  moment's  doubt  respecting  it. 
Here  it  is  proved,  with  absolute  certainty, 
that  God  desires  to  have  the  children  of  his 
people  taught  the  knowledge  of  his  truth, 
and  that  he  has  ordained  the  family  relation 
as  the  agency  for  carrying  into  effect  this 
manifestation  of  his  will. 

But,  after  all,  this  only  makes  provision 
for  the  children  of  the  Church.  Suppose, 
now,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  are  all 
faithful  to  their  duty  in  this  respect,  and 
th.it  all  the  children  of  the  Cliurch  aiis  fully 


instructed  in  the  knoivledge  of  God's  Word, 
as  he  designed  they  should  be.  What  then  t 
Why,  the  vast  mnltitudea  of  chUdren  out- 
side of  the  Church  are  still  unprovided  for ; 
and  how  are  the  wants  of  this  mighty  con- 
course of  young  immortals  to  be  met  1  The 
family  agency  can  not  meet  the  difficulty. 
However  efficient  it  may  be  to  secure  in- 
stmetion  for  the  children  of  the  Church,  it 
can  not  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  the 
Church.  And  it  is  mainly  with  these  that 
the  Sunday-school  is  occupied.  How  what 
is  the  will  of  God  respecting  this  large  class 
of  the  young  of  our  race?  And  how  may 
that  will  be  most  efficiently  carried  out  f 

It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  young  every- 
where shonld  be  taught  his  truth.  We  gather 
this  both  from  the  inferential  aud  direct  teach- 
ing of  Scripture.  We  are  taught  this  infer- 
entially.  One  of  the  features  of  the  state 
of  final  glory  promised  t«  the  Chureh  on 
earth  is  that  "all  lier  tAUdren  ahall  be 
taught  of  the  Lord."  And  whatever  God 
has  determined  shall  be  realized  i»  perfectioH 
then,  we  may  well  infer  must  be  pleasing  to 
him  to  have  realized  in  ineaeure  noui.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  inference  on  this  point. 
We  have  direct  and  absolute  teachings  as  to 
God's  will  here.  We  are  told  most  positive- 
ly that  "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  tntth." 
And  that  his  wUI  in  this  matter  extends  to 
the  children  is  clear  when  we  hear  the 
prophet  asking,  "Whom  shall  he  tench 
knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he  cauae  to 
understand  doctrine  f  them  that  are  weaned 
from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  " 
(Isa.  ssviii.,  9).  It  is,  then,  the  will  of  God, 
without  any  question,  that  all  the  young 
should  be  taught  his  truth.  But  how  shall 
this  will  be  carried  out!  To  do  this  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  we  need  the  help  of 
just  such  an  instmmentality  as  the  Sunday- 
school  furnishes.  It  is  an  agency  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  on  and  complete  this  work. 
If  any  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  agency  not  distinctly  recognized  or  en- 
joined in  Scripture,  they  may  jnst  aa  well, 
on  the  same  ground,  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  printiug-press,  or 
the  steam-engine,  or  the  electric  telegraph. 
These  various  instrumentalities  have  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  light,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  just  as  the  necessities  of 
the  world  and  the  Church  demanded  them. 
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And  it  is  precisely  so  witli  tliu  Sanday-soliool 
agency.  We  see  it  brought  into  play  at  tbe 
very  time  when  God  is  enlliug  all  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  to  go  forward  io  the 
great  work  of  teaching  the  young  every- 
where the  knon'ledge  of  his  truth.  There 
is  no  tvay  in  which  this  work  can  1>e  done 
so  efficiently  and  so  practically  as  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  Snnday-school  agency.  This 
is  an  important  agency  in  order  to  realize 
the  will  of  God  in  reference  to  the  religions 
instroction  of  the  yonng. 

11.  It  U  imjwr&tnt,  in  the  second  place,  at  af- 
fording a»  (^portunilD  for  the  practical  expres- 
iUm  of  lone  to  Jeaat. 

When  we  really  love  a  person,  nothing  is 
pleasanter  than  to  do  what  wo  know  is  grati- 
ii'ing  to  that  person.  But  Jesus  has  left 
"s  in  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  way  in  which  he 
desires  his  people  to  show  tlieir  love  t<r  him. 
He  made  known  his  will  on  this  point  very 
clearly,  in  that  memorable  scene  which  trans- 
pired on  the  shores  of  the  8ea  of  Galilee. 
Here  Jeans  reveals  himself  to  his  disciples. 
It  is  hia  first  publio  appearance  to  Peter  af- 
ter his  resurrection.  He  has  already  ^eu 
him  in  private,  and  assured  him  of  his  for- 
giveness and  contumed  favor.  But  now  he 
meets  him  in  the  presence  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples; and  while  gently  chiding  him,  by 
raising  a  question  as  to  his  love,  he  points 
out  a  way  for  the  expression  of  that  love 
that  will  he  most  grateful  to  himself.  Three 
times  Peter  had  denied  his  Master ;  and 
t'i);«e  times  that  Master  now  questions  his 
love,  and  then  directs  him  how  to  prove  it. 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lorest  ffto»  met  Feed 
my  Jamha."  This  is  very  touching.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  Jesna  here 
to  restrict  them  to  Peter.  Wliat  applies 
here  to.  him  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  apos- 
tles applies  equally  well  to  every  true  fol- 
lower of  Jesus,  however  hnmble  his  position. 
We  are  feeding  the  lambs  of  Jesns  when  we 
are  teaching  the  young  t^e  truth  respecting 
his  character  and  work.  And  tliis  is  only 
what  every  true  Christian  should  be  ready 
to  do.  If  Jesus  has  pardoned  our  sins,  and 
renewed  onr  nature,  and  given  us  the  hope 
of  heaven,  then  certainly  we  ought  to  bo 
willing  to  tell  of  what  he  has  done  for  us. 
Here  was  just  where  the  Psalmist  ^ood 
when  he  said,  "Come, ye  chUdren, hearken 
unto  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  God  hath 
done  for  my  soul"  (Psa.lxvi.,  16).  And  this 
is  clearly  what  God  expects  of  his  people 
when  he  says, "  Let  him  that  heareth  say, 
Come."  And  so  we  may  well  regard  our 
Saviour  as  addressing  to  every  member  of 
his  Church  the  appeal  tliat  he  made  to  Peter 
when  he  said,  "Lovest  then  moi  Feed  my 
lambs."  And  love  to  Jesus,  whenever  Jt  ex- 
ists, should  respond  to  this  appeal.  Every 
renewed  heart  should  warm  toward  this 
work.  Every  energy  that  grace  has  quick- 
ened and  Banclificd   should  be  enlisted  ii: 


form  or  other.  And  as  this  work 
stauds  before  us,  and  we  see  the  linger  of 
pointing  to  it,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
Jesus  calling  attention  to  it,  and  feel  the  love 
of  Jesus  drawing  our  hearts  to  it,  who  will 
hold  back  fivm  itT 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  how 

deeply  interesting  the  Sunday-school  work 

appears!     It  is  an  agency  specially  occupied 

feeding  the  lambs  of  Christ.    And  when 

we  know  that  he  has  named  feeding  his 

lambs  as  the  most  acceptable  way  in  which 

those  wHo  love  him  may  show  that  love, 

how  important  a  part  of  the  Church's  work 

tlie  Sunday-school  agency  is  seen  to  be! 

And  bow  earnest  the  interest  all  his  people 

should  feel  in  it !    I  often  wonder  how  any 

who  really  loves  Jesns  can  read  about 

scene  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

the  question  put  to  peter  there,  anil 

then  be  willing  to  remain  unconnected  with 

an  agency  like  this.     When  we  remember 

that  Jesus  points  this  out  as  a  way  in  which 

be  especially  desires  that  his  people  should 

show  their  love  to  him,  the  wonder  is  not 

that  so  many  are  found  willing  to  engage 

it,  but  that  any  who  claim  to  be  tbe 

friends  of  Jesus  should  be  willing  to  stJind 

aloof  from  it. 

HI.  Tlie  Sanday-echool  is  important,  in  tie 
Oiii'dplace,  hecdaae  of  tie  i^ortunitg  it  affords 
(if  giditg  employmeat  to.  Ihe  morJiUtg  talent  of 
tke  CAurcfc. 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  redeemed  Church. 
Every  energy  in  it  is  a  ransomed  energy.  It 
all  belongs  to  Jesns.  It  is  all  bought  with 
a  price,  and  brought  nnder  the  strongest  ob- 
ligation to  be  used  for  his  glory.  This  is  the 
Bible  view  of  what  the  state  of  things  in  tbe 
Church  should  be.  It  is  the  normal  coudi- 
-the  Master's  own  idea — of  what  the 
Church  should  be.  That  it  is  very  imperfecta 
ly  realized  or  carried  out  does  not  affect  at 
oil  the  positiou  here  assumed. 

Tlie  whole  working  talent  of  the  Chnrch 
— every  heart,  and  hand,  aud  mind,  and  will 
— is  the  purchase  of  Christ's  preciona  blood, 
and  slionld  be  employed  for  his  glory.  And 
there  is  no  fieldof  labor  where  every  variety 
of  talent  can  be  utilized,  and  made  to  tell  for 
the  glory  of  onr  Master,  as  in  the  Sunday- 
school  work.  Here  those  who  are  endowed 
with  the  richest  intellectual  gifts,  and  who 
have  cultivated  them  to  the  utmost,  may 
find  work  that  will  fully  task  their  noblest 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  those  whose 
mental  endowments  are  the  most  slender, 
and  who  have  had  the  scantiest  opportuni- 
ties of  improving  the  same,  may  still  find 
something  to  do.  The  servant  with  teu  tal- 
ents may  employ  them  all ;  the  servant  witli 
one  talent  need  not  wrap  it  in  a  napkin. 
There  is  work  for  hini  to  do,  even  with  that 
one  talent.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
teaching,  and  love  to  exercise  that  gift,  have 
before  them  here  the  grandest  field  that  can 
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Ve  presented  in  ivliich  to  employ  their  pow- 
ers. There  is  no  ivork  in  wLicli  knowledge, 
however  vast  and  varied  its  attainments, 
may  be  tamed  to  eucli  good  account  as  is 
that  which  occnpiea  the  teacher  in  the  Snn- 
day-school.  All  the  treasures  of  history,  all 
the  developments  of  science,  all  the  opera- 
tiona  of  nature,  and  all  the  facts  and  inci- 
dents of  daily  life  ^vill  come  into  play  in  the 
effort  to  illnstrate  and  enforce  the  great  truths 
that  centre  in  redemption's  wondroun  pli 

And  then  in  the  ac^uncts  and  accesso 
of  the  Sunday-school,  apart  from  its  great 
central  work  of  teaching,  bow  much  there  is 
to  be  done  that  gives  employmeut  to  energies 
and  capacities  of  a  differen  t  class  '■  In  ar- 
ranging and  condnctiug  the  library,  iu  pro- 
viding for  and  managing  the  musical  exer- 
cises of  the  school,  in  looking  np  scholars 
with  which  to  recruit  the  school,  in  provid- 
ing for  those  who  need  it  decent  clothing  in 
which  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  in  spreading  around  it  an  atmosphere  of 
prayer  for  God's  hiessiug  on  the  work,  there 
is  a  broad  Held  presented,  in  which  all  whose 
hearts  are  warmed  with  love  to  Jesus  may 
find  something  ta  do  for  him. 

IV.  In  the  foarth  plaee,  the  Sandaij-school 
ttgcneg  U  important  as  a  praclital  aid  to  the 
^ligent  and  tusienuilic  studu  <tf  the  Seiiplures. 

It  is  in  the  clear  understanding  of  these 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  proper  application  of 
them  to  the  heart,  that  we  are  to  look  for  all 
growth  and  maturity  in  the  Christian  life. 
This  is  the  fountain  hy  drinking  of  whose 
waters  we  are  to  seek  that  constantly  re- 
newed refreshment  that  we  need.  This  is 
the  bread  that  cometh  down  from  heaven, 
and  hy  flie  eating  and  digesting  of  which 
alone  we  can  hope  to  secure  those  supplies 
of  strength  that  will  fit  us  for  the  daily  du- 
ties of  our  spiritual  calling.  This  is  the  es- 
hausUess  mine  in  which  lie  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things ;  and 
ouly  by  patient  digging  and  delving  here 
can  our  sonls  be  enriched  by  the  pare  gold 
and  silver  of  saving  trnth.  Tins  is  God's 
aimory ;  and  only  from  it  can  his  people  he 
furnished  with  the  weapons  that  tliey  need 
to  enable  tliem  to  contend  snccessfnlly  with 
the  hosts  of  deadly  errors  that  in  these  days 
come  swarming  aronnd  us  everywhere  like 
leg^ions  A'om  the  pit,  This  trnth  is  so  glori- 
ous iu  its  elements,  so  grand  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  so  vital  iu  its  relations  to  us,  that 
the  desire  to  know  it  should  be  inducement 
enougli  to  the  diligent  study  of  it.  This  is 
ti-ne.  But  iu  the  Imperfection  of  our  Gtllen 
state,  how  great  the  gnlf  that  we  often  find 
between  what  oujftf  to  he  and  what  is.'  And 
iu  securing  an  end  as  important  as  this,  we 
need  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  ausUiary 
motives  within  our  reach,  And  the  Sunday- 
school  agency  supplies  a  powerful  motive 
here.  If  I  have  to  meet  every  Sunday  a 
class  of  bright,  intelligent,  inquiring  young 


minds,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  with  them 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  then  in  the  desire  to 
meet  their  wants  and  do  them  good  I  have 
an  Inducement  to  diligence  and  thorough- 
ness, in  studying  that  portion  of  the  Bible, 
that  will  lead  me  much  farther  than  I  should 
he  led  if  I  were  studying  that  same  passage 
of  Scripture  with  reference  only  to  my  per- 
sonal edification.  If  I  had  no  other  motive 
than  tbis  to  influence  me,  my  study  of  that 
passage  woidd  probably  be  ranch  less  care- 
ful and  exhaustive.  I  should  be  apt  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  general  apprehension  of  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  I 
dare  not  venture  to  go  before  my  class  with 
such  a  preparation. 

If  I  hope  to  meet  their  requirements,  and 
maintain  my  influence  over  thera,  I  must  he 
armed  at  every  point.  I  must  be  folly  post- 
ed on  the  history  and  the  geography  of  the 
passage.  I  must  know  all  ahont  the  habits 
and  customs  of  Oriental  people  to  whicli 
there  may  he  an  allusion  in  the  lesson.  If 
controverted  points  of  doctrine  are  referred 
to,  I  mnst  be  able  to  give  some  acconnt  of 
the  different  views  that  are  held  respecting 
tliem.  I  must  bring  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject all  the  light  which  the  most  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Bible  students  can  supply. 
And  iu  occupying  a  position  where  I  am  re- 
quired to  study  the  Scriptures  in  such  a 
way  as  this,  I  feel  that  I  am  brought  under 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  be  doing  that 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  myself  individu- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  most  conducive 

the  best  interests  of  those  about  me. 

And  the  influence  of  this  motive  was  nev- 

■  so  powerful  as  it  is  now.  The  present 
system  of  uniform  or  internatioual  lessons 
intensifies  the  power  of  this  motive  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  It  increases  vastly  this 
stimulus  to  study.  Thera  never  was  a  time 
le  history  of  the  Clinrch  when  so  many 
earnest  and  intelligent  men  and  women 
were  preparing  themselves  so  thoroughly  for 
the  work  of  teaching,  aa  is  now  the  case  all 
through  this  land  and  in  Europe  also.  And 
as  this  system  of  lessons  becomes  more  gen- 
erally adopted,  till  the  great  body  of  Sun- 
day-school teachers  tlii'oughout  Christen- 
dom sit  down  on  the  same  Sabbath  to  teach 
the  same  lesson,  there  will  be  growing  pow- 
er in  this  motive.  Tlie  carrying  out  of  this 
plan  of  lessons  places  at  the  control  of  every 
intelligent  teacher  an  amount  of  valuable 
aid  in  studying  the  Wonl  of  God  such  as 
never  was  brought  witliiu  his  reach  before. 
At  a  trifling  cost,  a  teacher  can  provide  him- 
self with  two,  three,  or  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent expositions  of  the  same  lesson.  He  can 
thus  avail  himself  of  the  calm  and  matnre 
j  udgment  of  the  best  expositors  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Church.  He  can  gath- 
er up  the  rays  of  light  that  shine  from  so 
many  different  sources,  and,  bringing  them 
to  a  focus,  can  throw  its  beaming  hlaze  on 
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tlie  passage  he  is  stndjing.  Thus  lie  can 
meet  his  class  as  "a  'workman  tliat  needcth 
not  to  be  aslianied,"  feeling  sure  of  giving 
them  all  tlio  aid  that  human  means  can  fur- 
nish in  tlio  studying  of  God's  Word.  And 
an  agency  that  operates  in  this  way  is  im- 
portant in  carrying  on  the  Church's  work  in 
the  earth.  And  if  it  is  helpful  to  such  an 
extent  in  giving  a  fall,  clear  knowledge  of 
God's  Word,  then  it  is  impossible  to  do  any 
thing  tl>at  bears  more  directly  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church  than  to  have  this 
instiamentality  more  'widely  diffused,  and 
more  Tigoronsly  supported. 

V.  i«8%,  the  Sunday -ecTtool  agencij  is  im- 
jioriant  as  aiding  to  detclop  the  highest  type 
of  CftrisKon  charaeter »»  /fte  memhtirBhip  of  the 
Church. 

We  are  reaching  the  last  days  of  the  dis- 
pensation nuder  which  we  live.  At  Wa- 
gram  and  at  Waterloo,  when  the  battle  was 
far  advanced,' Napoleon  called  ont  his  "Old 
Guard,"  and  left  the  issues  of  the  day  with 
the  last  chai^  on  which  he  sent  them.  And 
the  great  conflict  which  has  been  waged  si 
long  witll  the  powers  of  sin  is  now  drawin«^ 
to  a  close.  In  deciding  this  conflict,  there 
is  a  to«(  charge  for  the  Church  to  make, 
makiug  this  charge,  the  Great  Captai 
our  salvation  will  order  out  not  the  "  Old 
Gutxrd,"  hnt  the  Yoang  Guard.  It  will 
race  of  his  followers  in  whom  the  highest 
elements  of  Christian  character  have  been 
developed.  And  these  are  elements  which 
the  Sunday- school  agency  is  admirably 
adapted  to  call  into  play.  I  would  refer  to 
f&ur  elements  of  character,  aa  indispensable 
in  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  carry 
that  work  which  the  Church  of  Christ  must 
do  in  its  closing  conflict  ■with  the  powers 
of  darkness. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  intelligenee. 
I  use  this  word  here  in  its  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture knowledge.  This  is  the  highest  kind 
of  intelligence.  It  is  the  broadest,  the  deep- 
ost,and  the  most  practical.  Pope  said, "  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  This  is 
only  true  in  a  qualified  sense.  To  say  that 
"the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  God — God 
in  Christ,"  is  moch  nearer  the  truth.  In  this 
study,  the  manhood  and  the  Godhead  blend, 
BO  that  each  throws  light  on  the  other.  Yon 
enter  a  labyrinth  without  a  cine  in  attempt- 
ing to  study  humanity  apart  from  Christ. 
We  must  see  onrselYos  in  God's  light,  if  we 
would  not  be  left  wholly  iu  the  dark  here, 
and  we  need  a  race  of  Christians  now  tlior- 
oughly  furnished  with  this  intelligence. 
They  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  troth  of  the  Gospel ;  they  must  know 
the  "exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  and  the 
tremendous  ruin  it  has  wrought ;  they 
know  the  wondrous  remedy  devised  to  meet 
that  ruin;  they  must  know  "the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge;"  they 
must  know  the  freeTifiSB  and  fnllness  of  God' 


grace;  they  must  take  in  the  idea  that  the 
world  belongs  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  first 
great  duty  of  every  Christian  is  to  aid  in  se- 
curing itto  him;  theymnst  know  something 
of  "the  powersof  the  world  to  come,"  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Christian's  portion  in  eter- 
nity, with  its  promised  crown  and  kingdom. 
The  glare  of  the  world  will  pale  before  this 
knowledge;  and  those  who  possess  it  will 
be  prepared  to  live,  in  some  measure,  as  Paul 
lived  after  he  had  made  his  visit  to  the  third 
heavens. 

the  Spirit's  work  to  give  such  views 
of  truth  as  >ve  have  referred  to.  And  it  is 
connection  with  the  Sunday-school  agen- 
cy that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Spirit  so 
working  as  to  prepare  a  generation  of  intel- 
ligent Christians  adapted  to  the  Church's 
work  in  the  present  day. 

lAberalitg  is  another  -element  that  must 
mark  the  Christians  now  called  for.  Wo 
need  a  race  of  generous,  large-hearted  men 
and  women,  who  have  a  practical,  influential 
belief  in  the  truth  that  the  gold  and  the  sil- 
ver belong  to  God,  and  who  have  a  thorough 
conviction  that  there  is  something  better  to 
be  done  with  money  than  to  hoard  it.  We 
need  a  race  of  Christians  trained  to  the  hab- 
it of  giving,  who  will  write  " '  Holiness  to  the 
Lord'  on  the  bells  of  their  horses,"  and  who 
"  will  consecrate  their  gain  iiuto  the  Lord, 
and  their  substance  unto  the  Lord  of  the 
■whole  earth"  (Micah  iT.,13).  I  know  that 
money  will  not  evangelize  the  world,  but  it 
will  go  &r  to  supply  the  human  agencies 
needed  to  carry  on  this  work;  and  until 
these  are  freely  supplied,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  blessing  of  God  which  alone 
1  give  success.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
the  Church  now  for  all  the  purposes  hero 
Qtemplated,  bnt  the  members  of  theChnrcli 
know  not  how  to  use  it.  They  need  to  bo 
trained  to  ^le,  they  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  pnneiple  of  giving,  aud  be 
taught  to  carry  out  that  principle  iu  the  use 
of  all  their  means.  And  the  Sunday-school, 
with  its  missionary  organization,  alfotds  an 
admirable  training-school  in  which  to  se- 
cure this  result.  It  familiarizes  the  miudH 
of  the  young  with  the  world's  great  want, 
and  shows  them  how  they  may  aid  in  sup- 
plying this  want ;  and  so  accustoms  them  to 
the  habit  of  giving  freely  aud  gladly  as  God 
gives  to  us. 

A  third  element  needed  in  the  type  of  char- 
acter demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  conseera^oa.  This  implies  a  practi- 
cal carrying  ont  of  the  principle  that  "we  are 
not  oarown,bnt  bought  with  a  price."  This 
is  a  principle  the  correctness  of  which  we  all 
admit,  and  yet  the  real  power  of  which  but 
few  exemplify.  Jesus  sets  himself  before 
us  as  the  pattern  of  consecration.  "For 
their  sakes,"  he  says,  iu  his  great  interces- 
sory prayer  for  all  his  people — "for  their 
sakes  I  sanctify"  (or  consecrate)  '-myself, 
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that  tbey  also  may  be  Bauctifled"  (or  conse- 
crated). How  thoronghly  Jesus  gave  Jiim- 
self  to  the  work  of  our  redemption!  His 
thonglits,  Ilia  BympathieB,  liis  time,  Ilia  eiier- 
gies,  all  tbe  powers  of  his  humanity,  and  all 
the  resources  of  his  divinity  were  laid  upon 
the  alt-ar.  And  it  is  as  he  stands  by  this 
altar,  on  which  every  thiiig  is  laid,  that  we 
hear  him  saying,  "  For  their  aa^es  I  conse- 
crate myself,  that  they  also  may  he  conse- 
crated." We  need  a  race  of  Chrisijans 
trained  on  this  principle,  and  prepared  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  that  consecration  whicli 
ran  throngh  the  Tphole  life  of  Jesus ;  and 
tbe  Sunday-school  is  the  most  efficient  i^n- 
cy  we  can  employ  in  securing  this  result. 
Taking  Jesus  as  the  model  of  the  Christian 
life,  it  aims  to  imhue  the  young  with  his 
spirit,  and  to  reproduce  in  them  "  the  same 
mind  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  last  element  n  d  d  th  ha  acter 
of  those  who  would  p  pe  ly  d  th  Master's 
work  in  these  days  i   cat!  i    t 

Intense  denominat  n  Ii  m  n  of  the 
growing  evils  of  th  p  se  t  d  y  It  is 
threatening  to   naiT  w  d  wn  mpa- 

thies  and  contract  o  h  b.  and  m  ko  xm 
think  more  of  our  littl  mpa  j  u  jua  or 
regimental  flags  than  of  the  broad  katiner 
of  truth  under  which  the  great  Captain  of 
our  salvation  is  leading  on  his  sacramental 
host  to  victory.  This  spirit  must  be  watch- 
ed^ainst  and  counteracted,  We  must  have 
a  generation  of  Christians  ■who  love  the  pre- 
cious kernel  of  saving  truth  better  than  the 
hard  shell  of  sectional  peculiarity  in  which 
they  receive  and  hold  that  truth ;  who  feel, 
admit,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  the 
things  which  all  true  Christians  hold  in  com- 
mon, and  about  which  they  agree,  are  un- 
speaiably  more  important  than  the  things 
about  which  they  disagree,  and  out  of  which 
they  build  np  the  walls  of  denominational 
differences.  Denominationalism  is  not  in. 
itself  an  evil;  or,if  it  be  so,  it  is  an  evil  nn- 
aroidable  in  the  present  state  of  things.  It 
is  one  of  tbe  marks  of  imperfection  insepa- 
rable from  a  militant  Church. 
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But  there  are  higher  interests  and  aohler 
ends  to  be  regarded  than  the  building  np  of 
ision  walls.  There  is  work  for  Christ 
and  for  the  world  to  he  done,  which  no  de- 
nominational agency  can  do.  We  have  a 
grand  illustration  of  this  remark  iu  the  no- 
ble work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Un- 
it has  enteredinto  oar  new  and  sparse- 
ly settled  Territories,  and  achieved  a  glorious 
work  for  the  country  and  for  Christ.  In  the 
half-centnry  of  its  existence  Just  reached,  it 
has  establifjied  moretliau  fifty  thousand  Sun- 
day-schools — au  average  of  over  one  thou- 
sand every  year.  In  connection  with  these 
schools  it  has  enlisted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  teachers,  and  gathered  under 
their  influence  upward  of  two  and  a  half 
DiUlions  of  scholars.  Ont  of  these  schools 
more  than  three  thousand  churches  have 
been  founded.    . 

This  is  a  work  that  no  deiiomiuation 
could  have  undertaken.  And  there  is  simi- 
lar work  to  do  elsewhere,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  the  cordial  and  wited  efforts  of 
those  who  love  the  honor  of  Christ  and  tbe 
souls  for  whom  he  died  better  than  their  de- 
nominational interests.  And  to  secuie  this 
result  we  must  have  a  race  of  intelligent, 
large-hearted,  consecrated,  catholic-spirited 
Christians.  Ephraim  must  be  taught  "no 
longer  to  envy  Jndab,  nor  Judah  to  vex 
Ephraim."  As  members  of  Christ's  blood- 
bought  host,  we  must  foiget  the  different 
tribes  to  which  we  belong,  and  march  on  to 
victory,  as  the  Israel  of  God,  whose  highest 
aim  and  effort  is  to  help  on  the  coming  of 
that  blessed  time  in  which  we  shall  see 


and  pari 


a  all!" 


And  if  we  would  see  a  race  of  Christians 
raised  up  iu  whose  characters  these  ele- 
ments are  lai^ely  developed — intelligence,lib- 
eralitg,  eonseeration,  and  catkolicitii — there  is 
no  better  way  in  which  we  can  secure  this 
end  than  by  the  general  adopttou,and  faith- 
ful use  of,  the  agency  of  Sunday-schools. 
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By  t 


s  Key.  NATIIANAEL  WEISS,  Oi-  Paiiis 


luUJiKS,  Gentlbmex,  and  honohe  d  Breth- 
ren IN  Jesus  Christ, — Tlie  united  and  cor- 
dial salntations  of  numeroDB  ChurclioB  have 
■been  preseuted  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
greeting.  Some  of  these  ChurchcB  are  im- 
portant^ and  almost  triumphant,  when  com- 
pared with  others  of  more  modeat  propor- 
tions, but  whose  trials  marl;  a  period  more 
militant.  I  am  not  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  any  ecclesiastical  hody.  My  misaion 
is  more  humble :  I  come  to  salute  yon  sim- 
ply, but  very  affectionately,  on  the  part  of 
forty  thonaand  children,  of  different  Protest- 
ant Churches  in  Franco.  Tliese  salutations, 
I  feel  sure,  will  touch  yonr  hearts,  notwith- 
standing their  modesty ;  for,  are  they  not 
Aa  themselves  a  beautiful  manifestation  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  since  the  Snnday- 
echool  Society  of  France,  which  has  sent  me, 
represents  the  yonth  of  all  Bocleaiasticiil  de- 
nominationsof f^ucliProtestantismf  Have 
I  not  the  right,  tlten,  to  say  that,  far  from 
regretting  this  mission,  I  am  proud  of  it  t— 
for,  although  1  am  not  the  delegate  of  any 
particular  Chnrch,  I  represent  the  firmest 
hopes  of  all  those  who,  in  my  couutrj-,  flgbt 
for  evangelical  truth. 

I.  EUtorg  of  Sunday -gchooU  in  D'ance.^ 
Every  one  knows  that  Sunday-schools  are 
of  quite  recent  institution,  as  we  do  not  And 
any  mention  of  tbem  in  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, eitlier  in  the  writings  of  the  Re- 
formers or  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
Evangelical  Churches.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  Ee£i>rmed  Churches  of  Franco,  there 
was  no  need  for  them.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  truth  was  accepted  everywhere 
over  the  country;  we  find  that  the  youth  re- 
ceived their  religions  instrtiction  and  educa- 
tion in  the  family  circle.  Any  one  familiar 
with  onr  history  knows  that  the  Huguenot* 
were  celebrated  for  the  ansterity  of  tlieir  1  ives, 
and  I  believe  that  some  part  of  their  tra- 
ditions remain  in  some  American  families. 
Parents  considered  it  not  only  their  duty  to 
provide  for  the  earthly  wants  of  their  cbil. 
dien,  but  also  to  lead  them  to  Jesus,  and  to 
work  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  they 
therefore  taught  them  the  Scriptures, 
inspired  them  with  a  faitli  as  heroic  as  their 
own ;  and  with  such  an  education  we  are 
not  astonished  to  find  such  numerous  exam- 
ples of  individuals  giving  np  all — affection 
and  wealth — and  often  laying  down  their 
lives  for  Christ.   As  a  result  of  this  syst< 


those  of  the  lower  classes,  who  bad  no  other 
IS  of  learning  than  this  home  education, 
able  to  hold  great  and  convincing  ar- 
guments with  priests  and  doctors  of  the  old 
religion. 

But,  owing  to  tlio  priests  and  doctors, 

those  prosperous  times  did  not  last  long. 

Persecutions  came,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 

any  country,  or  at  any  time,  they  were 

ir  carried  oil  with  more  animosity  and 

persistency.    Tbcy  lasted  for  more  thau  two 

liundrod  years ;  the  churches  were  destroyed 

little  by  little ;  famUies  were  massacred,  im- 

isoned,  or  esOed.     The  few  who  succeed- 

in  serving  God  did  so  in  secret,  biding 

desert  places,  and  firmly  maintaining  G^r 

their  children  the  religious  education,  which 

they  illustrated  in  their  daily   walk  and 


But  toward  the  end  of  these  dreadful  tri- 
als many  yielded,  and  pretended  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  religion  of  their  persecutors, 
while  trying  to  remain  liutliful  to  thetnitb. 
Owing  to  this  extorted  hypocrisy,  it  was 
thought  for  a  time  that  Protestantism  was 
dead  in  France.  But  from  time  to  titue  a 
torture  or  an  execution  recalled  it  to  luind. 
Finally  the  day  came  when  tlie  Protestants 
were  allowed  to  profess  their  Mth,  and  live 
in  their  own  eonntry.  This  brings  us  to  the 
eighteenth  century;  and  our  Church  enters 
a  period  much  less  interesting  than  the  pre- 
ceding one.  But  tho  few  who  formed  these 
churches  were  Huguenots  of  the  old  type, 
who  bad  remained  faithful  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, through  all  storms  and  trials ;  and  a 
greater  number  of  the  new  converts,  who 
had  pretended  to  be  Romanists,  declared 
themselves  Protestants  as  soon  na  danger 
was  over.  To  these  were  added,  later,  exiles 
who  had  returned  to  their  country,  with  for- 
eigners {Swiss,  German,  Dutch,  English,  and 
Alsatian)  who  had  settled  in  France.  The 
fact,  that  the  largest  proportion  being  those 
who  had  returned  to  the  faith  once  denied 
against  tbclr  will,  shows  us  tliat  we  must 
not  depend  on  old  traditions  for  the  relig- 
ious education  of  onr  youth ;  other  circum- 
stances have  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  obliterate  almost  entirely  these  traditions. 

The  rationalistic  doctrines  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  reigned  at 
that  time  in  France,  and  their  influence  ex- 
tended over  a  largo  portion  of  the  bcgin- 
Tiliig  of  the  uineteontb  century,  and  affcct- 
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ed  the  Protostant  Chnrcli.  Faith  lost  its 
cuergy,  and  Chriatiau  life  its  ansterity;  it 
seemed  as  though,  after  so  many 
a  certaiu  npathy,oriuviuciljle  langiior,haJ 
taken  hold  of  Christians.  Moreover,  it  was 
necessary  to  organize  the  Church,  and  much 
time  was  lost,  tinder  the  First  Empire,  by 
the  Clinrohes,  who  sacrificed  a  large  portion 
of  the  liberty  they  had  so  dearly  bought. 
What  resulted  from  all  thia  is  the'  question 
which  intercBts  ns.  The  inetmction  and 
religious  edncation  of  the  yoath 
most  entirely  neglected.  Pareuts  scarcely 
tiouhled  themselves  about  it,  and  that  oace 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors,  who, 
fliithful  to  the  ancient  custom  (excellent  for 
childreu  trained  and  educated  at  home),  lim- 
ited themsclvee  to  teaching  the  catechism, 
instead  of  bringing  the  children,  little  by 
little,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Worf  of  God, 
and  familiarizing  tliem  with  the  stories  of 
the  Bible,  and  thereby  gaining  their  hearts ; 
they  obliged  them  to  learn  abstract  formn- 
las,  which  Tepresenteil  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem; and  when  they  were  able  to  recite 
these  formnlaa,  they  declared  their  belief 
this  system,  of  which  they  very  often  had 
little  if  any  understanding;  they  then 
ceived.  their  first  commnnioa,  and  were 
clared  Christians.  There  were  exceptions 
to  this  rale,  but  it  must  be  said  that  this 
method  was  generally  followed ;  and  we  se* 
in  it  some  of  the  causes  of  the  religious  in- 
difference, the  weakening  of  evangelioal  be- 
lief, and  the  intestine  divisions  which  to-day 
characterize  portions  of  French  Protestant- 
ism. How  is  it  to  he  wondered  at  that,  in  a 
country  where  the  adherents  of  the  Gospel 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  their  enemies 
of  yestenlay,  with  a  religious  education  so 
very  inefficient  (for  it  only  extends  over  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  childhood,  proper- 
ly speaking),  so  snperfieiaJ,  and  so  little  ap- 
propriated to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child,  a  great  part  of  those  who  were  sub- 
jected t-o  it  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
had  completely  forgotten  their  faith,  or  that 
thoy  believed  in  nothing,  and  had  gradually 
lost  all  interest  in  the  religious  life  of  their 
Church  T 

Bnt  as  soon  almost  as  we  see  the  evil,  the 
remedy  appears.  In  1810,  scarcely  thirty 
years  after  Robert  Raikea  introduced  the 
Sunday-schools  in  England,  we  are  told  that 
in  France  a  young  minister,  supported  by 
English  fnnds,  commenced  the  tirst  Sun- 
day-school in  Bordeaux,  In  1814  M,  Le- 
vavasseuT,  snmamcd  Durelle,  a  native  of 
Jersey,  who  had  studied  at  Gosport,  estab- 
lished one  in  Luncray.  In  1^0  he  fonuded 
another  in  Quigry,  to-day  oue  of  the  strong- 
est churehea  in  the  North  of  France.  In 
1819  we  find  one  also  at  Nomain;  then,  in 
1323,  Frederick  Monod  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished the  first  one  in  Paris.  In  1826  one  was 
formed  in  Bcrtiy  ( Dt^  parte  men  t  du  Nord). 


In  1828  we  are  assured  that  there  were  twen- 
ty-eight Sunday-schools  in  France,  and  in 
1852  the  idea  of  roligiona  instruction  for 
chUdren  under  the  care  of  the  laity  had  al- 
ready spread  to  such  an  extent  that  about 
two  hundred  Sunday-schools  could  be  count- 
ed in  France.  It  was  at  this  time  (1851)  that 
the  Society  I  represent  in  your  midst  was 
formed.  This  Society  proposed  to  spread 
this  idea  of  Sunday-schools ;  it  accepted  the 
English  and  American  methods  in  the  divis- 
ion of  the  schools  iute  classes,  taught  by 
teachers,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  les- 
sons at  a  pi-evioue  meeting,  Uina  introducing 
a  division  of  labor  and  univei-sal  priesthootl; 
and  the  laity  found  in  this  new  method  of 
instructing  the  youth  the  means  to  supple- 
ment the  too  visible  deficiency  of  education 
in  the  family  and  Church,  the  glory  of  which, 
I  repeat,  belongs  to  England  and  America. 
A  Snnday-scliool  magazine  waa  published, 
from  1851  to  1363,  by  thia  Society  for  iu- 
strnction  of  teachers.  But  it  must  be  grant- 
ed that,  while  the  right  of  lay  teaching  in 
religion  was  asserted,  and  to  some  extent 
acknowledged,  beyond  the  immediate  fami- 
ly of  the  pastor  it  had  little  or  no  practi- 
cal effect.  It  was  not  until  thia  period  of 
1852  to  1856,  when  a  committee  was  formed, 
and  France  was  visited  by  your  very  well- 
known  A.  Woodmfi^  that  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  dividing  into  groups,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  all  competent  lay  members  to 
give  religious  instruction,  waa  held  to  be 
an  obligation.  Immediately  fullowhig  this 
visit,  and  for  two  years,  Mr.  Paul  Cook,  sus- 
tained by  American  money,  and  who  is  well 
known  by  the  services  he  rendered  to  our 
work,  visited  nearly  every  department  in 
France ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  labor  it  is 
believed  that  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Sunday-schools  existed  in  France. 

;,  gentlemen,  how  much  we  ore  in- 
debted to  England,  America,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  visit  of  our  great  American 
friend,  Mr.  A.  Woodruff,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  Sunday-schools  all  over  the  world. 
When  he  came  to  Paris,  in  1856,  he  himself 
reorganized  several  schools;  and  to  commem- 
orate this  period,  a  great  meeting  of  aD  Sun- 
day-school childreu  and  teachers  of  Paris 
was  held,  where  the  singing  of  special  Siui- 
day-school  hymns  gave  enthusiasm  to  the 

Tlieae  meetings  have  boon  kept  np  since 
this  impniae  waa  given,  and  almost  every 
year  the  vast  arena  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
filled  with  from  two  to  four  thou- 
sand children,  ajid  as  large  a  number  of 
grown  persons.  These  vast  assemblies  have 
done  much  toward  popularizing  our  work. 
The  Paris  teachers'  general  meetings  take 
place  every  three  months,  and  are  often 
largely  attended.  In  1857  the  Society,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Woodruft's  suggestion,  consid- 
ering it  Jicces.sary  to  pnhlish  interesting,  use- 
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fill,  null  religious  books,  fciuinleil  a  Sunday- 
scliool  library,  destined  to  become  a  popular 
Protestant  bookstore.  It  has  spent  300,000 
francs  for  the  priutiag  of  about  300,000  vol- 
umes, of  abont  fifty  diffei'ent  authors;  and 
twenty-oue  of  these  works  aie  ont  of  print 
to-day.  In  1864  the  Eev.  M.  Paumier,  of 
Paris,  President  of  our  Society,  undertook 
the  publication  of  a  little  weekly  paper  for 
children,  entitled  "Le  Mas^  (**«  Enfant)" 
(Children's  Mnseum).  Tliis  paper  became 
populitt,  and  appear^  until  the  end  of  1868, 
when  the  publication  was  suspended.for  want 
of  means.  Finally  a  new  paper  for  teachers 
and  Bible  classes,  which  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  magazine,  also  ceased  to  appear 
in  1870;  so  that  to-day  we  have  no  period- 
ical publication,  and  sire  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  publishing  from  time  to  time  a 
new  volume,  when  our  resonrccs  permit  us 

Notwifhsfandiug  this,  and  thanks  to  the 
labors  of  the  missionary  agents,  supported 
at  fii'st  partly  by  the  societies  of  America 
and  London,  and  now  especially  by  the 
Loudon  Sunday-school  Union,  the  Sunday- 
schools  have  multiplied  in  France  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  can  count  about  960, 
showing  us  that  since  1851  about  760  have 
been  founded  (thirty-six  per  year).  We 
are  faat  approaching  the  time  when  each 
Protestant  Church  in  France  will  have  its 
Snnday-acliool,  and  we  hope,  with  the  help 
of  God,  to  make  new  and  more  rapid  strides 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  complete- 
ness of  organization  which  characterizes  this 
work  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

IL  CharaeUrUtiea  of  Sundas  -  schools  in 
Flimce. — It  is  time  now,  gentlemen,  that  I 
shonid  give  you  an  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
this  work  in  France;  its  character,  as  well 
as  the  hopes  we  have  a  right  to  cherish. 

1.  And,  first,  you  must  not  oease  to  remem- 
ber what  is  so  readily  forgotten:  that  not~ 
withstanding  constitutional  guaranties  we 
have  not  the  liberty  of  going  everywhere, 
of  visiting  parents  and  inviting  children  to 
the  Sunday-school.  The  agent  who  would 
do  that,  eveu  supposing  the  Catholic  fami- 
lies allowed  it,  would  immediately  he  col- 
lared by  a  policeman,  and.  the  Society  wonld 
have  to  spend  its  money  in  lawsuits  with 
the  Government.  Wo  may  only  go  to  the 
places  whero  some  Protestants  have  the 
liberty  of  meeting  to  worship.  It  must  be 
known  that,  after  having  fought  so  long  for 
theirindepcudence,the  Protestants  of  France 
are  to-day  only  tolerated  on  condition  that 
they  shall  keep  <|uiet  and  make  no  converts. 
And  when  Catholic  villages  or  cities  call  us, 
we  have  many  difficulties  to  overcome  Iwfoi'e 
we  can  obtain  the  right  to  answer  these  calls. 
I  have  organized  Snnday-schools  in  two  or 
three  places  where  the  Gospel  has  recently 
jMinctrated  for  tlio  first  time,  and  where 
small  churclics  Iiavo  been  formed.     I  I 


been  almost  compelled  to  hide  myself  to 
hold  meetings,  and  we  coidd  have  no  sing- 
ing, lest  wo  attract  attention,  and  I  should 
be  called  to  api)ear  before  the  tribunal*. 
Religious  liberty  does  not  exist  in  France, 
and  the  lack  of  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  the 
development  of  all  Protestant  work. 

2.  The  French  are  very  intelligent,  and 
very  impulsive.  They"  seize  quickly  and 
discern  promptly  the  right  and  true  side  of 
ew  ideas  and  of  all  improvements  that 
may  be  suggested  to  them ;  and  they  do  not 
withhold  their  applanse  or  enthusiasm  when 
they  hear  strange  and  true  things;  but, on 
the  other  hand,  they  forget  readily,  and  are 
often  superficial  and  very  conservative,  the 
very  slaves  of  tradition  and  custom.  This 
is  BO  true  that  some  one  has  said  that  "  it 
is  only  necessary  for  a  thing  to  be  recog- 
nized as  true  in  France,  for  them  to  prac- 
tice thecontrary  of  thatto  which  they  were 
accustomed."  This  observation  is  trne  also 
of  the  French  Protestants,  and  explains  a 
fact  which  has  often  happened  to  me.  In 
conversation  I  have  often  heard  it  said, "  The 
Sunday-school  is  au  excellent  thing,  and  I 
believe  it  very  necessary ;"  and  when  I  ask, 
"Have  you  a  Sunday-school,"  or  "Do  you 
work  in  one  J"  "Ko,  sir,"  would  be  the  reply. 
There  are  ministers  and  people  in  some  of 
our  French  churches  who  are  jet  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  Sunday- schools.  Bat 
they  are  decreasing  daily  in  numbers,  and  as 
a  general  thing  people  approve  of  this  new 
method  of  instruction ;  but  between  this  and 
practically  assisting  and  personally  helping 
there  is  a  vast  distance ;  lot  instance :  One 
day  I  met  a  minister  who  told  me  he  saw  no 
salvation  for  the  Church  but  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  I  answered,  "You  have  some  in  your 
parish?"  "Ohno,siri  I  had  some,  but  had 
to  give  them  up."  "Suppose  we  endeavor 
to  rebuild  this  work  V  "  Oh,  you  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  great  difficnlties  we  have  to 
contend  with ;  it  would  be  perfectly  nseless 
to  try  it,  sir."  They  ai«  accustomed  to  cer- 
tain traditions,  and  have  a  terrible  idea  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  exchanging 
these  traditions  for  new  methods.  I  should 
not  be  just,  however,  if  I  did  not  state  that  we 
are  overcoming  this  spirit  of  conservatism. 
The  number  of  Sunday-schools  proves  this. 
But  once  the  first  step  taken  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school,  the  same  discussions  be- 
gin again  for  each  and  every  improvement — 
teachers'  meeting,  necessity  for  a  library,  etc. 
To-day,  wherever  it  is  possible,  our  Sunday- 
school  are  divided  into  classes ;  and  of  those 
I  have  visited  more  than  a  fourth  have  pre- 
paratory teachers'  meetings. 

In  1871  a  Local  Union  was  formed,  by  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Paul  Cook,  in  Nismes  (D^parte- 
ment  da  Gard).  Many  schools  of  this  de- 
partment are  visited,  and  every  six  months 
teachers'  and  numerous  other  meetings  are 
belli,  wliere  qnesfions  concerning  Sunday- 
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schools  are  studied  and  discussed.  This  Uu- 
ion  also  euppliea  the  schools  with  boots  for 
theur  libraries,  and  by  its  activity  is  a  greut 
help  to  us  in  the  South  of  France. 

3.  A  third  ohservation  irill  show  tlie  prin- 
cipal differeace  between  our  Sun  day-schools 
and  those  of  America.  With  us  the  Sunday- 
BChool,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  ia  depend- 
ent upon,  and  can  not  be  organized  outside 
of,  the  Cliurch. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Sunday-school 
is,  in  priuciple,  independent  of  the  Church, 
and  we  would  often  he  tempted  to  say  tliat 
the  Church dependsupon the Sabbath-Bchool; 
it  is  a  free  institution,  founded  and  directed 
by  spontaneous  and  volnntjity  efforts,  while 
with  OS  the  Sunday-school  becomes  an  eccle- 
siastical institution.  The  Church  to  which 
the  children  belong  directs  it,  and  has  the 
rospousihility  of  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  church, 
or  in  the  school-room  adjoining  it,  that  the 
Sunday-school  is  held. 

You  see  the  effect*  of  this  system :  if  the 
Church  is  alive  and  active,  the  Sunday-school 
will  he  so  also.  If  it  is  indifferent,  or  ita 
teachings  he  more  or  less  heterodox,  the  Sun- 
day-school wOl  feel  it.  This  is  so  true  that, 
in  some  towns  where  both  the  principal  tend- 
encies of  French  Protestanti8m(that  is  to  say, 
the  Libera]  and  Orthodox)  are  represented 
in  the  same  Church,  the  children  are  divided 
between  them.  The  Orthodox  minister  gath- 
ers in  his  Sim  day-school  the  boys,  and  the 
Liberal  minister  the  girls.  It  is  always  the 
Bible  that  is  taught,  but  commented  upon 
differently  according  to  the  views  of  the 

The  pastor  is  generally  the  aupeiiatend- 
ont.  He  it  is  who  gives  the  general  lesson, 
chooses  the  teachers,  directs  them,  and  gives 
the  school  its  character  and  stamp. 

Our  Sunday-sehool  Society  is  an  associa- 
tion of  men  whose  object  Is  the  development 
of  the  Snnday-school  work;  but  the  schools 
are  independeut  of  the  society.  They  belong 
to  their  respective  chnrches,  who  oan,  if  so 
disposed,  refuse  us  access  to  them. 

The  only  tie  between  the  Society  and 
(he  Sunday-school  is  the  missionary  agent, 
■whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  those  schools  al- 
ready established,  and  to  found  new  ones. 
When  he  arrives  at  any  place,  he  must  first 
call  npon  the  pastor,  or  whoever  represents 
liim ;  obtain  permission  to  assemble  the  cliil- 
dren,  and  call  a  special  meeting  of  his  peo- 
ple, ikim  among  whom  the  pastoi-  makes 
selections  of  suitable  teachers;  and.  Anally, 
the  school  is  organized.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  agent's  visit,  if  successful ;  but  it  is 
never  accomplished  without  prolonged  dis- 
cussions with  the  pastor.  But  here  also  we 
are  in  progress.  Two  great  societies  esist 
in  France— the  So(ii4l4  Centrale  Fi-otestanie 
and  the  SoeMte  Svangilique — for  evangelistic 
work,  with  eaeh  of  which  the  Paris  Sunday- 
school  Society  are  in  friendly  cori'espond- 


ence,  and  have  their  promises  to  do  tlieir 
utmost  to  establish  Sunday-schools  wherever 
they  open  a  regular  preaching  station. 

4.  Another  fact  which  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten is  thatinFrance  the  Protestant  Churches 
are  very  much  scattered.  You  may  go  over 
the  entire  extent  of  some  departments,  and 
only  meet  with  a  single  group  of  Protestants. 
I  have  often  traveled  a  whole  day  before 
reaching  a  small  church  with  a  modest  Sun- 
(lay-school.  In  these  distant  localities,  lost 
in  the  midst  of  Catholicism,  and  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen,  the  agent  is  always 
received  with  joy.  It  is  here  yon  see  the 
delight  and  attention  manifested  by  the  chil- 
dren. What  pleasure  they  tate  in  yonr  care 
for  them,  and  in  the  little  books  yon  bring 
them!  This  dispersion  of  our  Protestant 
population  over  the  French  soil  is  one  of 
the  great  argumentsinlavor  of  the  Sunday- 
schools;  for  were  Sunday -schools  formed 
wherever  there  are  (if  only  a  few)  Protest- 
ant children,  not  only  would  it  prevent 
these  scattered  groups  from  disappearing, 
but  foi-m  the  nucleus  of  more  vigorous  flocks. 

Owing  to  those  various  cirenmstanoes,  our 
visits  take  too  much  time.  It  requires  from 
four  to  six  years  to  visit  all  the  Protestant 
churehes  and  missions  of  France.  Thus  yon 
can  readily  understand  how  the  influence  of 
the  agent  is  diminished  by  these  iniiequent 
visite,  and  consec[uently  the  many  years  nec- 
essary to  introduce  the  new  ideas  and  meth- 
ods represented  by  him. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words,  gentlemen, 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  this  our  Sun- 
day-school work  in  France.  First,  we  hope, 
if  our  means  increase,  to  he  able  to  supple- 
ment the  infrequeucy  of  the  agent's  visits, 
by  a  weekly  illnstrated  paper  for  children. 

Second,  wo  believe  it  will  be  possible 
soon  to  organize  other  Local  Unions  like 
that  of  Nismes.  If  we  succeed,  this  French 
Protestant  work  will  have  made  a  great 
step  toward  your  coHjperative  system,  which 
I  may  almost  say  Ibrnis  tlie  basis  of  your 
social  organization. 

As  to  the  results  we  may  expect,  we  may 
say  that  the  future  of  the  Sunday-schools  in 
Franco  is  intimately  bound  up  in  the  future 
of  French  Protestantism. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  summary 
of  the  principal  difficulties  of  our  particular 
work.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  dwelt  more 
upon  the  fiicilities,  the  bright  sides,  for  there 
are  some ;  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  i^ent 
are  not  always  dart,  some  are  verj'  bright 
and  cheering.  In  many  localities  I  liavo 
met  with  such  deep  and  joyful  religious  life 
as  to  surprise  me,  esjrecialiy  in  the  North  of 
France.  But  I  did  not  come  here  to  say  that 
all  was  ease  and  prosperity  with  our  Sun- 
day-schools. No,  for  the  difScultieB  are  real, 
audthe  activity  of  Catholic  Ultramontanism 
increasing  in  truly  frightful  proportions. 

Protcstauf  ism  gains  ground  in  cities,  more 
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especially  in  manufacturing  distiicts,  wbere 
it  makes  proscljteB  among  the  working 
classes.  Ill  the  rural  districts,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  eithet  remaius  stationary  or  de- 
creases. You  are  aware  tliat  iu  France  the 
liophlation  does  not  increase,  and  tlie  mixed 
marri^es  often  carry  over  the  few  cliildrcn 
there  are  to  Catlioliciam ;  so  that  it  may  be 
said,  as  far  aa  numhera  are  concerned,  Prot- 
estantism loses  ou  one  hand  what  it  gains 
on  the  other.  Its  influence,  however,  is 
greater  than  could  he  expected  from  its  nu- 
jnerical  strengtli.  We  are  not  one  tliirty- 
eighth  of  the  populatiou,  and  in  the  Cham- 
Iwr  of  Deputies  alone  one-tenth  of  the  mem- 
bers are  Protestants ;  and  certainly  Protest- 
autism  has  overcome  many  prejndioea,  and 
its  work  has  notheeniii  vain.  But  it  would 
do  more  were  it  united,  active,  and  animated 
with  a  more  powerful  spirit,  although  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  some  energet- 
ic and  decided  characters.  For  instance,  I 
will  here  relate  the  case  of  .1  Sunday-school 
scholar.  At  Saint  Audelain,  a  village  iu  the 
Departemeut  of  La  Nifevre,  where  many  con- 
verts have  been  made  from  Romanism,  some 


two  years  ago  a  Sunday-school  was  iusli- 
tut«d,  and  now  numbers  ninety  children. 
At  the  recent  Government  census  tiie  moth- 
er of  one  of  the  scholars,  although  secretly 
Protestant,  described  herself  and  children  as 
Catholics,  from  fear  of  the  priests.  The  child, 
upon  hearing  the  same,  was  nneaey,  saying 
she  was  no  Catholic,  and  would  not  bo  so  de- 
scribed, giving  her  mother  no  rest  nutil  the 
alteration  was  made.  Yes,  Popish  bondage, 
the  slavery  of  the  sonl  and  body,  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  Church  of  Rome,  this  is  the  great 
enemy  we  have  to  fight  against,  moi'e  auda- 
cious than  ever;  and  we  know  that  it  docs 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  most  extreme  meas- 
ures. We  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to  create, 
by  means  of  the  Protestant  Sunday-schools, 
a  new  generation,  more  vigorous,  more  Chris- 
tian, and  less  fearful. 

When  our  Savionr  wept  over  Jerusalem, 
he  linew  that  all  would  forsake  him,  never- 
theless he  hesitated  not  to  accomplish  his 
expiatory  sacrifice.  May  we  also  in  this 
great  worlc  never  falter  at  any  sacrifice ; 
and  the  little  tree,  yet  small  and  weak,  will 
grow  up  to  a  larger  and  stronger  one. 
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I  PROPOSE  to  Bpeak  of  a  comparatively 
modem  institution,  whioli,  although  BtiU 
called  "  Sundfly-school,"  is  quite  uulike  the 
moat  excellent  enterprise  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Robert  Raises,  of  England,  a  contnry 
ago.  Of  his  work  and  its  later  modifica- 
tions too  muoli  iu  the  way  of  praise 
not  he  wri.tten.  It  baa  received  from  the 
churches  a  cordial  Indorsement,  and  under 
the  Divine  blessing  has  been  of  untold  advan- 
tage to  our  race,  saving  its  tens  of  thousands 
from  ignorance  and  from  spiritual  death. 

"  The  Bible  Service  "  of  which  I  now  pro- 
pose to  speak,  although  of  recent  origin — in 
some  sense,  indeed,au  outgrowth  of  the  mod- 
ern Sunday-school  movement  — is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  fiilly  authorized  agen- 
cies of  the  Christian  Church,  meeting  the 
demand  which  was  in  other  ages  met  by  ec- 
clesiastical provisions  of  which  I  shall  here- 
after speak — provisions  justified  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  Christian  charaoter  and  experi- 
ence, by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  by  specific  commands  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Believing  that  the  work  which  this  in- 
strumentality is  designed  to  accomplish  is 
hindered  by  indefinite  and  incoiTect  theories, 
and  by  the  defective  methods  which  embar- 
rass the  Sunday-school,  it  is  my  purpose  in 
this  paper  to  show  the  distinction  between 
the  Robert  Baikes  "  Sunday-school "  and  the 
modem  "  Bible  Service,"  that  the  two  may 
be  no  longer  confounded,  but  that  both  may 
receive  recognition,  and  each  perform  the 
distinctive  work  to  which  in  the  providence 
of  God  it  is  called. 

I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  a 
few  well-considered  statements,  which  will 
lead  «s  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
true  theory  and  work  of  the  great  institu- 
tion to  which  our  time  and  thought  are  now 
devoted. 

1.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
processes  of  awakening,  regeneration,  and 
edification  is  performed  through  the  truth 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Soriptnres. 
Tliis  truth  "maketh  wise  nnto  salvation," 
"  couverting  the  soul,"  and  promoting  in  all 
believers  Christian  growth,  strength,  purity, 
and  activity. 

2.  The  Chnrch  is  "the  pUlar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,"  upholding,  announcing,  per- 
petuating, and  defending  it,  that  men  may 
be  warned,  attraoted,  persuaded,  sanctified, 
and  instructed  by  it.  | 


3.  Tiie  most  efficient  agency  of  the  Chris- 
tian Clinrch  is  the  Chkistiak  samii-t.  Be- 
cause of  its  early  access  to  the  child,  its  right- 
ful authority,  the  susceptibility  of  its  sub- 
jects, its  opportunities  for  the  repeated  en- 
forcement and  illnstration  of  truth,  it  tran- 
scends all  other  means  in  importance  and 
power.  There  is  no  .place  hke  home  for  re- 
ligions instruction.  Our  highest  thought  of 
God  is-as  "Our  Father;"  our  highest  idc.il 
of  the  redeemed  Chnrch  is  that  of  "the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  iu  eartJi ;"  and  the  fair- 
est type  of  heaven  on  earth  is  the  family 
where  parental  authority  is  exercised  that 
it  may  be  a  shadow  of  the  Divine  authority ; 
where  the  details  of  daily  life  are  directed 
by  the  purpose  to  iUnstrate  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

4.  The  Church,  iu  obedience  to  her  Fouud- 
's  command,  provides  the  preachkdWobd, 

In  connection  with  it  are  services  of  prayer, 
praise,  and  Scripture  reading.  This  i^ncy, 
never  more  effective  than  now,  can  never 
yield  its  pre-eminence.  For  a  little  child, 
though  ho  understand  not  one  word  of  the 
sermon,Iknowno  more  powerful  teacher  of 
religion  thau  is  furnished  by  the  great  cou- 
gregation,  the  open  Book,  and  the  living 
preacher.  The  service  of  praise,  of  Bible 
reading  and  exposition,  of  prayer,  and  of 
preaching  puts  the  seal  of  heaven  npon  the 
Sabbath-day,  brings  into  pnblio  notice  the 
divinely  appointed  and  endowed  ministry, 
and  suggests  by  its  great  assemblies  the  uni- 
ty of  the  race,  the  universal  need,  and  the 
universal  provisions  of  grace.  The  Church, 
through  the  family  and  the  pulpit,  is  to  teach 
tlic  truth  which  saves  the  soul. 

5.  At  this  point  let  me  ask,  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  tens  of  thousands,  even  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  who  have  no  such  home  influence, 
and  who  are  never  brought  within  the  sound 
of  a  Gospel  sermon,  who  in  ignorance,  deprav- 
ity, and  wretchedness  are  nmnlng  to  ruiu, 
imperiling  at  the  same  time  the  nation  of 
which  they  form  a  part  I  EOBEKT  Raikeb's 
Sunday-school  is  the  answer.     Its  efficien- 

not  be  overstated.  (1.)  It  welcomes, 
clothes,  cares  for,  and  instructs  the  young. 
(2.)  It  supplies  voluntary,  Clmat-loving 
teachers,  who  sacrifice  personal  ease  for  the 
sake  of  souls,  ajid  who  thus  become  to  these 
pupils  what  mother  and  father  and  pastor 
would  otherwise  have  been.  (3.)  It  renders 
religious  truth  and  religious  service  familiar 
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and  attractive  by  it^  charms  of  song  and 
pictuTO  and  of  skillful  tea<-hing.  It  was  Iw 
Raikes's  day  a  aubstitute  for  secular  teach- 
ing ;  it  la  now  as  then  a  substitute  for  family 
religion,  a  substitut*  for  pnlpit  instruction, 
ii  Bubstitnte  for  pastoral  care.  The  Robert 
liaikes  Sunday-school  is  a.  missionary  iusti- 


6.  An  a:dditional  word  or  two  concerning 
this  subatitntiouary  agency  —  the  Robert 
Baikes  Sunday-school— an  institution  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  "Mble  Service" 
which  I  here  discuss. 

(1.)  The  Robert  Raikes  Sunday-school 
loavea  its  best  work  undone  so  long  as  it 
neglects  the  homes  Irom  which  its  members 
come,  and  so  long  as  it  fails  to  bring  both 
parents  and  children  under  the  influence  of 
the  PKEACHED  Word  is  the  sanctuary. 
Mission  schools  are  intended  to  establish 
true  homo  life,  and  to  bring  their  members 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  Chni-eh. 

(2.)  The  Robert  Eaikes  School  can  not 
exist  within  the  bosom  of  the  Chni-eh  as  an 
accepted  substitute  for  home  and  the  pulpit 
without  detriment  to  tlie  institution  that 
fosters  it.  The  distinction  which  makes 
the  Sunday-school  the  "Church  for  the 
Children,"  exousiug  them  in  view  of  its  pro- 
vi^ons  from  the  public  service  of  the  Banc- 
tnary,is  damaging  in  the  extreme  to  children 
and  parents,  and  to  the  Church  itself  We 
want  no  evhatUateg  for  the  family  altar  and 
the  pulpit  in  our  modem  Church ! 

7.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  another  agency 
in  operation  among  ua,  usually  called  "  The 
Sunday-school,"  but  which,  as  I   have  al- 
ready said,  differs  materially  from  the 
uonary    appliance   just    described. 
;^ucy  I  call  "The  Bible  Service.' 
let  me  assert — 

(1.)  That  it  ia  not  designed  especially  for 
the  members  of  irreligious  families.  It 
■would  have  a  legitimate  and  important 
service  to  perform  even  if  all  families  rep- 
resented in  it  were  conwsteut,  studious. 
Christian  households.  The  mission  element 
will  bo  represented  in  the  "Bible  Service," 
but  its  distinctive  aim  and  chai-acter  are 
not  dependent  upon  that  elem  nt 

(3.)  I  assert  that  it  is  not  de.  gn  d  t    be 
a  aubatitnte  for  the  pulpit;  f      wh        th 
Word  is  preached  with  greatest     1  am  sa 
and  vigor  the  "Bible  Servic      is  n     t 
demand. 

(3.)  I  assert,  again,  that  th  n  w  d  i  t 
ment  is  not  designed  escluaively  f  h  1 
dren.  These  will  always  be  present,  form- 
ing, indeed,  an.  important  section  of  it ;  but 
the  juvenile  feature  will  not  be  emphawzed. 
Its  songs  and  mott<tes  and  programmes  will 
not  Y)e  chosen  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  needs  and  tastes  of  children,  but  rather 
with  an  eye  to  the  power  and  preoionsneas  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  young  man  and  the 
maiden  will  be  there;  the  strong  man  in 
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middle  life  and  the  mother  of  children  will 
be  there;  the  venerable  aire,  who,  having 
long  tested  and  long  trusted  and  long  loved 
the  Scriptures,  will  be  a  patient,  teachable, 
and  delighted  member  of  the  "  Service." 
<4.)  It  wUl  no  longer  be  Sunday  school, 
I  though  the  larger  opportunities  of  that 
blessed  day  were  the  only  reason  for  main- 
taining it ;  and  the  idea  of  Service,  without 
entirely  displacing  that  of  Sehool,  will  be  pre- 
dominant, for  the  closest  study  in  accordance 
with  the  most  approved  methods  of  the  sec- 
ular schools  will  become  a  beautiful  and 
spiritual "  service  "  unto  the  Lord, 

(5.)  I  have  already  anticipated  in  part 
my  definition  of  the  "Bible  Service,"  which, 
more  fully  stated,  ia  that  department  of  the 
Church  of  Chriat  in  which  the  children, 
youth,  and  adults  of  the  Church  and  com- 
munity are  thoroughly  trwned  in  Christian 
knowledge,  Christian  experience,  and  Chris- 
tian work.  It  co-operates  with  the  family 
and  the  pulpit.  As  much  as  they  do,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  baa  one  text- 
1,00k — the  Holy  Bible.  It  has  one  specific 
aim— spiritual  edification.  It  is  the  train- 
ing department  of  the  Church :  not  a  recruit- 
ing office,  hut  rather  a  military  academy.  It 
is  not  for  children  merely,  but  for  Christians 
of  all  ages.  As  preaching  and  the  accom- 
panying services  of  the  sanctuary  are  for 
children  as  well  as  adults,  the  "  Bible  Serv- 
ice" is  for  adults  as  well  as  children.  Here 
the  instructions  of  the  fiimily,  the  aeculat 
school,  and  the  pulpit  are  supplemented  by 
class  recitation,  discnasion,  and  conversation. 
Here  take  place  the  activity,  the  attrition 
of  brain  and  heart,  by  which  truth  is  made 
clearer  to  the  understanding  and  gains  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  affections. 

1.  The  design  of  this  Bible  Sebvioe  is 

...  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Word 

concerning  the  valne  and  power  of  the  Word 

I  a  means  of  grace.     "  The  law  of  the  Lord 

perfect, converting  thcaonl,"    "Thy  word 

have  I  hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin 

against  thee."     "  I  write  unto  you,  young 

men, becanse  ye  are  strong;  the  word  of 

God  abideth  in  you."     "Let  the  word  of 

Christ  dwell  in  you  richly;  in  all  wisdom 

t  aching    and   admoniahing  one   another." 

All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 

God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 

p  oof,  for  correction,  for  instmctiou  in  right- 

usness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 

f    t,  thoroughly   furnished   unto   all  good 

works." 

2.  The  Bible  Sekvicb  meets  an  acknowl- 
edged demand  for  the  proper  study  of  the 
Word  of  God.  This  is  indispensable  to  spir- 
itual growth.  After  preaching  must  come 
teaching.  Preaching  of  a  certain  kind  is 
teaching ;  but  the  beat  effect  of  a  sermon  or 
lecture  requires  a  supplemental  catechisa- 
tion,  in  which,  when  wisely  condncted,  lies 
the   very   essence  of  teaching.      Now   the 
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profltaLle  knowledge  of  God's  Word  can 
not  be  attained  without  "  converBation," 
"  discnsBion,"  "  disputation,"  "  interlocnto- 
ry  diBCourse,"  or  by  wliotsoever  name  yoo 
please  to  call  it.  Miud  mnat  come  in  eon- 
taot  with  mind.  We  must  have  stndy  as 
well  as  reading,  searching  as  well  aa  heitr- 
ing,  teaching  aa  well  as  preaching. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  cultivated 
must  inatmct  the  illiterate,  while  tliet 
tnm,  by  their  experience  in  the  sweet 
hidden  mysteries  of  grace,  may  bo  able  to 
throw  light  upon  many  a  test  obscure 
enough  to  those  who  have  applied  only  hu- 
man learning  to  its  esposifcion.  So  shall 
God's  people  edify  eaoli  other,  and  no  mem- 
he  h  11  oay  to  another, "  I  have  no  need  of 
th 

3  Tl  Bible  Sbbvicb  is,  moreover,  a  per- 
p  t  t  or  latber  a  revival,  of  a  custom 
p  1  t  in  tlie  days  of  Christ  and  at  his 
po  tl  nd  to  be  found  in  the  Churcli 
wh  she  has  most  largely  enjoyed  the 

p    ae  f  tlie  Master.     Teaching,  in  the 

sense  1  eady  described,  is  an  important 
p  rt  f  h  r  work,  Jesus  was  pre-eminent- 
ly th  G  eat  Teaclier."  His  methods  were 
tt  f  the  modem  school  rather  than  those 

ot  the  modern  pulpit.  By  qnestioiie,  con- 
versations, and  illnstratioiis  he  excited  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  to  self-activity.  His 
longest  addresses  were  usually  in  reply  to 
some  inquiry  which  his  own  toaehiugs  had 
awakened.  And  even  after  his  public  ad- 
dresBca  or  sermons,  in  which  he  spake  tlte 
Word  to  the  people  "as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it,"  when  they  were  alono  he  expounded 
all  things  to  his  disciples.  Familiar  with 
his  methods,  his  followers  went  forth  "  to 
preach  and  to  teach  iu  his  name."  Conver- 
sation, di3enssioa,catechisation,  were  ordina- 
ry methods  of  instruction  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment times.  In  those  days  the  Chnroh  was 
a  school,  and  all  Christians  were  "  disciples." 
"  They  continned  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 
doctrine,"  the  "  word  of  Christ  dwelt  iu  them 
richly,"  and  "  in  all  wisdom  they  taught  and 
admonished  one  another."  Paul  was  a  con- 
stant teacher, "  disputing  and  persnading,  at 
Ephesus  and  elsewhere,  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God"^i,e.,  "holding 
conversations"  with  the  iwople  in  order  to 
persuade  them  of  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

In  the  Apostolic  Cliurch  "teachers"  wore 
appointed,  and  these  certainly  were  not  in 
all  caaes  "ministers  of  the  Gospel."  The 
Jewish  "assemblies"  for  the  careful  stndy 
of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Talmud  were 
fhmiliar  to  the  early  Jewish  Christians.  In 
the  first  century.  Christian  schools  were  in- 
stituted. In  the  fourth  centnry,  we  find  a 
rigid  and  thorough  catechetical  system  in 
operation.  The  wise  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
this  training  process,  in  which,  by  way  of 
27 


preparation  for  the  pulpit,  or  in  order  to 
supplement  its  iustructions,  the  plan  of  indi- 
vidual and  class  cafechiaation  was  adopted. 
Eead  the  fervent  appeals  of  Baxter  in  this 
behalf.  Eead  Luther,  Trapp,  Bridges,  Henry, 
Usher,  and  a  score  of  other  devoted  men,  wlio 
long  i^o  felt  the  need  of  a  servica  such  as 
the  Chnrch  now  craves,  and  is  about  to  flnii 
in  fullness  and  efficiency,  as  the  best  fruit  of 
the  modem  Sunday-school. 

4.  The  BiBiJi  Sebvice,  by  embracing  tho 
adults,  will  save  to  the  Chnrch  the  youtli 
who  are  now  held  in  the  Sunday-school  witli 
so  mach  difficulty.  It  will  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  "children's  affair."  By  making 
it  a  service  of  the  Chnrch,  iu  which  the 
piety  and  culture,  the  age  and  dignity  of  the 
Chnrch  ore  represented,  we  shall  correct  the 
talse  and  perilous  theory  wliich  now  deters, 
especially  our  yooug  men,  from  a  cordial 
identification  with  it.  It  wUl  he  deemed 
as  "manly"  a  thing  to  attend  the  "Bible 
Service"  as  it  now  is  to  be  at  "public 
worship." 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  and  yet  I  confess 
to  some  solicitude  when  I  see  out  children 
brouglit  np  to  neglect  preaching,  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  to  rcganl  the  Sunday- 
school  aa  a  children's  institution.  In  early 
manhood  tliey  are,  by  their  theory,  gradu- 
ated from  the  school,  and,  not  Laving  been 
habituated  to  attend  preaching,  find 'an  easy 
excuse  for  neglecting  all  public  worship. 
My  hope  ia  iu  the  "Bible  Service,"  wMcli 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the 
pulpit,  and  not  a  substitute ;  a  department 
of  the  Church,  and  not  a  human  append- 
age ;  a  "  service  "  for  all,  and  not  simply  a 
"  school"  for  the  young, 

5.  The  Bible  Service  will  promote  that 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  ia  the  only 
sure  means  of  opposing  the  skepticism  of 
our  day.  Error  must  bo  met  by  truth.  It 
is  strong  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  that  over- 
comes the  world  in  whatever  form  its  an- 
tagonisms are  encountered.  Thus  the  Mas- 
ter conquered  in  the  wilderness  of  Jndea. 
The  Sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God. 
Many  of  the  charges  of  modern  infidelity 
are  based  upon  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  aa  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures  will  enable  us  promptly  and 
triumphantly  to  refute  them. 

It  is  true  tliat  the  Christian's  power  in  an- 
tagonizing skepticism  is  found  in  the  strong 
undercurrent  of  internal  testimony  which 
the  Word  of  God  contains,  bnt  into  whicli 
those  alone  can  come  who  patiently,  thor- 
oughly, and  devoutly  study  its  contents  and 
imblLie  its  spirit.  Again,  knowledge  of  the 
Word  quickens  zeal,  develops  spiritual  life 
and  activity,  and  imparts  that  moral  power 
which,  revealed  in  the  life,  is  the  most  ef- 
fective heeause  an  unanswerable  reply  to  all 
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G.  Tlie  Bible  Skrvicb  traius  a  band  of  do- ' 
voted  and  competent  teachers,  who  rightly 
estimate  the  power  of  trnth  and  the  dignity 
of  the  teachet's  calling,  aud  the  importance 
of  a.  carefnl  preparation  for  so  high  aud  holy 
an  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

7,  Tiie  Bible  Sebvicb  is  the  most  Tain- 
able  auxiliary  of  the  pulpit,  beeanse  it  pro- 
pares  the  people  to  desire  and  to  appreciate 
espositoty  preaching,  A  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  tJie  cnstom  of  conversing  upon 
it  in  the  family,  the  chisses  for  stndy,  and 
Ihe  social  circle,  will  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  people  for  Biblical  aod  evangelical  ser- 

It  is  a  significant  and  gratifying  fact  that, 
with  the  new  awakening  of  the  Church  to 
the  importance  of  Bible  study,  and  while 
(he  hearts  of  Christiana  of  all  comnmnions 
iire  turning  toward  each  other  in  longing 
iifter  closer  fellowship  in  Christ  Jesus,  just 
;it  this  juncture  the  great  international  les- 
ion movement  should  have  been  Inaugn- 
I'atod.  The  same  Scripture  lesson  is  studied 
i;aeli  Loril's  day  by  five  millions  of  peopli 
^Baptists,  Cougregationalists,  Lutherans, 
Methodist  Episcopalians,  Protestant  Episco- 
)>alians,  Presbyterians,  Reformed.  The  Lon- 
don Sunday-school  Union  wUl  adopt  the 
Mime  lesson  in  1874.  Already  in  Sweden, 
Ciermauy,  Switzerland,  Italy,  iidia,  the  les- 
sons for  1873,  from  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Matthew,  have  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  those  coimtries.  The  prospect 
now  is  that  in  all  the  tongnes  of  evangelic- 
al Christetidoni,  the  Holy  Word  being  opened 
at  the  same  place,  the  same  lesson  will  be 
recited  by  old  aud  young.  This  interna- 
tional movement  deserves  a  careful  eonsidor- 
ation  by  the  members  of  this  great  Ecumen- 
ical Council,  in  view  of  its  value  in  exalting 
the  Bible  above  all  creeds;  in  increasing 
facilities  for  Bible  study,  commanding  the 
ablest  talent  and  the  entire  religious  press 
in  weekly  Scriptural  exposition.  It  pro- 
motes familiar  conversation  upon  the  Oracles 
of  God  among  business  men,  and  travelers 
who  casually  meet  in  the  intercourse  of  seo- 
iilar  life.  Engaged  upon  tlie  same  subject, 
they  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  compnti- 
son  of  opinon.  It  facilitates  the  preparation 
of  the  lesson  by  teachers,  renders  teachers' 
meetings  more  practicable,  enables  persons 
in  this  age  of  emigration  and  couafaut  trav 


el  to  continue  the  same  course  of  Bible 
study  wherever  they  may  be.  The  interna- 
tional system  pnblislics  to  the  world  the  fact 
of  the  true  unity  of  God's  people,  as  it  is  an 
er  to  the  Master's  prayer;  "Sanctify 
them  through  thy  tmtli  .  .  .  that  they  may 


ep  toward  popnlariziiig  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  increasing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  teachers,  the  great  Sunday-school 
Unions  of  this  country,  tlie  American,  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  Episcopal, 
have  agreed  upon  substantially  the  same 
course  of  normal  class  training  for  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  It  is  expected  that  this 
enterprise  will  elevate  the  staudai'd,  com- 
mand the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Church,  and  train  our  senior  scholars  to  be- 
come competent  Bible  teachers.  This  will 
be  a  realization  on  a  broader  scale  than  he 
anticipated  of  Dr.  Moses  Stuart's  sug^stion, 
made  in  1852,  in  an  article  on  "Hebrew 
Criticism  "  contributed  to  tlie  BlhlioUteea  So- 
on, in  which  he  so  ably  pleads  for  "  a  sem- 
inary on  an  adequate  pecuniary  basis,  tlie 
sole  object  of  which  should  be  to  teach,  to 
explain,  and  to  defend  the  Bible."  He  says, 
"An  appendage  of  this  critical  Bible  School 
(into  w  hicli  last  laymen,  if  they  desire  it,  as 
well  ns  theological  students,  should  be  ad- 
mitted) should  be  another  department,  with 
at  least  two  competent  teachers,  to  fit  youth, 
male  and  female,  for  the  greath«si«eB»  iffSah- 
balh-iehooh.  A  residence  at  this  depart- 
ment should  be  at  the  election  of  the  pupil 
as  to  length  of  time,  beyond  a  half  yeai''s 
course;  but  none  should  be  admitted  for  less 
than  sis  mouths." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  churches 
in  this  country  have  organized  these  normal 
classes,  and  that  in  Hew  England  many  have 
given  to  tlie  "  Bible  Service  "  one-half  of  the 
Holy  Sabbath,  providingin  their  programme 
for  each  Lord's  day,  1st,  a  sermon;  2d,  a 
Bible  service  of  careful  investigation  aud 
class  teaching;  aud  3d,  a  public  devotional 
and  conference  meeting,  in  which  the  fmits 
of  the  sermon  and  the  Bible  Service  are  dili- 
gently, devoutly,  and  confidently  sought. 

And  now  to  the  Eternal  Word,  who  hath 
revealed  unto  us  the  wisdom  and  glory  and 
grace  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  be  honor  and 
praise  forever.     Amen. 
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YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


By  CEPHAS  BEAINERD,  Esq.,  < 


So  fisaoeiation  of  yonng  men  for  n,  com- 
mon purpose  can  l>e  otherwise  tlian  iuter- 
csting  to  a  student  of  tbe  times  or  a  lover 
of  liis  race.  And  as  the  pnrpose  in  which 
tliej  make  common  cause 
nity,  so  must  the  interest  with  which  these 
rata  are  viewed  intensify.  When  their 
avowed  purpose  is  tlie  grandest  pos 
when  the  nnmber  united  to  forward 
lai^e  and  constantly  increasing,  when  the 
tie  which  connects  the  individnals  grows 
stronger  with  passing  years  and  increasing 
numbers,  it  is  lit  that  a  place  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  movement  in  the  disuussions 
of  a  Council  as  august  and  important  as  this. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  had 
their  origin  in  a  desire  to  reach  and  save 
unconverted  young  men  through  the  agen- 
cy of  converted  men  of  tlie  same  ago  and 
Blase.  This  was  the  thought  in  the  mind 
of  George  Williams  when,  in  1844,  in  the 
city  of  London,  he  organized  the  first  Asso- 

That  thought  was  caiTied  across  the  At- 
l.antio  in  a  letter  of  a  yonng  sophomore  of 
Harvard  College,  now  a  director  of  the  As- 
sociation in  tliia  city,  containing  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  Society  in  London.  This 
letter  was  published  in  a  Boston  religious 
paper,  and  suggested  the  or^aniziitiou  in 
that  city,  though  independently  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Montreal  bad  been  previously 
formed.  Since  then  tbe  societies  have  rap- 
idly maltiplied,  except  during  the  late  war, 
and  have  grown  in  power  and  usefulness. 

The  large  cities  and  towns  are  not  ex- 
clusively their  fields  of  service.  In  small 
towns  and  remote  villages  they  do  a  noble 
wort.  In  one  coimty,  not  the  largest  or 
most  populous  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
are  some  twcuty-seven  in  active  operation, 
and  even  tUere  tlie  call  is  fos  more. 

Let  1 


■  [On  the  programme,  this  pnpsr  wna  nsaigned  to  the 
day  devoted  to  "ChrlBIIan  Llfe.'-whete  it  now  ap- 
pears r  but  the  dellverj  of  It  was  postponed  lo  tie 
evenlujt  of  October  11  Rr  a  Bpecial  meelina  in  behalf 


ican  Associations  <i.  e.,  those  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada),  for  1 
gladly  conflue  myself  to  these,  not  only  be- 
cause of  tbe  necessary  limits  prescribed  by 
you,  hut  because,  as  I  understand,  several 
members  of  this  Conference  from  abroad 
will  address  yon  concerning  the  societies  in 
Europe,  with  which  we  are  fuUy  in  accord. 
Thirty-seven  buildings  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  uses  of  our  work  since  1867, 
varying  in  value  ik.m  $400  to  $500,000,  and 
agg«>gating  {1,914,450,  each  in  a  good  meas- 
ure corresponding  in  its  proportions  to  tbe 
field  which  the  Society  occupies,  and  many 
of  them  of  rare  architectural  lieauty.  For- 
ty-three have  building  funds,  aggi'egating 
8447,967 ;  while  in  tbe  important  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Montreal,  and  Halifes  No  S  o- 
tia,  buildings  are  now  in  process  f  t  u 
which  will  be  completed  within  tli  ur 
year.  There  are  now  siity-th  e  g  n  al 
secretaries,  or  agents,  steadily  empl  1  I 
these  Societies  in  the  prosecution  of  th 
work,  some  of  whom  are  clergyn  but  th 
greater  proportion  laymen,  who  ha  e  d  d 
cated  themselves  to  tbe  caiise  "of  Christ 
among  and  for  young  men,"  Other  Sooie- 
"—  ire  now  perfecting  plans  for  tbe  employ- 
;  of  such  ofBcera.  Their  duties  are  tbe 
general  supervision  of  our  work.  In  select- 
ing them  we  seek  those  who  can  and  Vi-xU 
engage  young  men  in  this  service  for  their 
fellows,  and  who  will  give  sucli  ideas  of  its 
character,  and  so  present  its  duties  and  sub- 
stantial Joys,  as  to  retain  them  as  systematic 
and  constant  workers. 

e  now  report  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  existing  organizations,  some  in  full  ac- 
tivity, with  a  constantly  extending  sphere 
of  lathor  and  influence;  others  with  but  lit- 
tle more  than  a  name  to  live.  Of  these  one- 
half  forwai-ded  lepotts  of  tlieir  wotb,  con- 
siderably in  detail,  to  om-  recent  General 
Convention,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
reported  a  membership  of  63,700.  It 
is  just  to  state  our  actual  membership  at 
100,000.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  more. 
The  annual  current  expenses  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy-two  who  report  that 
'"--188972,654.  Duriog  tbe  last  year,  there 
X  net  increase  of  eighty  s    ' 
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So  every wliere  tliere  13  progress.  States  '  character  audClivLstiau  activity.  TLeyaeek 
aud  SMtious  ou  ivLich  for  some  years  tlio  '  to  unite  those  young  men  who,  regarding 
General    Committee   has   expended   mucli   Jeans  Clitist  as  their  God  and  Snviour,  ac- 


thonght  and  labor  are  now  showing 
dence  that  the  seed  has  been  Tfell  sown,  aud 
those  Trho  witnessed  the  planting  of  twen- 
ty years  ago,  and  liave  watched  the  early 
growth,  are  now  glad  of  Leart,  and  more 
ivilling  than  ever  to  give  and  to  serve  in 
that  canse  aptly  described  in  some  of  our 
formal  papers  as  "  labor  in  Christ's  name  by 
and  for  young  men." 

These  societies  had  their  origin  in  an  ob- 
vious necessity.  The  cities  were  fall  of 
young  men  whom  the  churches  did  not  in- 
flneucp,  or  even  reach.  These  were  appar- 
ently unaffected  by  any  existing  agency, 
and  so  the  idea  was  evolved  of  organiza- 
tions which  should  employ  converted  young 
men  to  reach  the  unconverted  of  the  corre- 
sponding class.  The  society  has  been  char- 
acterized by  two  distinctive  features : 

1.  It  lias  been  wholly  undenominational, 
and  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  average 
American  young  man,  outside  of  church  iu- 
fiuenoe,  was  more  open  to  the  approaches 
of  such  an  agency ;  and, 

2.  Worit  has  been  performed  almost 
wholly  by  Christian  laymen,  because  tlese 
were  best  fitted  to  caiTy  it  on ;  and,  also, 
because  the  ministry  could  not,  under  the 
limitations  of  human  strength,  as  well 
denominational  exigencies,  perform  it. 

It  was  not  in  the  beginning  supposed 
that  there  was  a  field  for  the  society  else- 
where than  in  the  larger  cities :  but  aa  ilie 
contention  witli  the  evU  influences  which 
debauch  our  young  men  continued,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  was  a  place  for 
our  work  in  every  town,  where  the  existing 
denominational  agencies  failed  to  afTect  the 
j-oung  men  as  a  class ;  that  the  town  which 
could  support  a  saloon  where  liquor  was 
sold  to  young  men,  and  where  they  could 
gather  nightly,  and  find  the  gaming  table, 
low  papers,  and  vile  companions,  also  de- 
manded a  counteracting  agency,  ajid  hence 
the  Associations  of  the  smaller  towns,  with 
their  modest  reading-rooms,  their  annual 
courses  of  lectures,  their  receptions,  their 
sermons,  their  cottage  prayer-meetings  and 
Bible  classes,  and,  in  the  appropriate  sea- 
son, their  open-air  services.  Even  in  com- 
munities where  this  specific  effort  for  young 
men  has  not  been  made.  Christian  young 
men,  associated  undenominationally,  liave 
found  fields  for  work  which  they  could  cul- 
tivate to  better  advantage  than  tlio  indi- 
vidual chnrehes. 

We    have    definite 
stated. 

In  1855  onr  Conference  at  Paris 
nounced,  in  concise  formula,  that  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  were  "  societies 
■which  have  for  their  object  the  formation 
and  development  in  youngmen  of  Christian 


cording  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be 
his  disciples  in  their  doctrine  and  in  their 
life,  and  to  associate  their  efforts  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  kingdom  among  young  men." 
And  this  declaration  has  been  reiterated 
er  and  over  again  in  our  Conferences,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  aud  from  it  thei* 
sent.     Such  is  our  object,  formally, 
declared. 
What  is  the  Christian  profession  and  char- 
;ter  demanded  of  those  who  participate 
itively  in  our  work  T     Let  the  Associations 
speak  for  themselves. 

General  Convention  in  1869,  one 

of  the  largest  ever  assembled,  consisting  of 

than  650  accredited  delegates,  these 

declarations  were  adopted  without  dissent : 


Ecrrice,  ea  Ic  ie  cleotly  their 
taaincam  loe  coDtrol  and  iDHDAgemeat  otaU  ipeir 
fairs  in  the  hfluds  ofthosB  who  profess  to  lore  aad 
.  ihllcly  avow  their  fnllh  la  Jesns,  the  Redeemer,  as 
DIvlae,  and  vho  testif}-  Dielr  talVn  by  becaming  and 
temolnlng  membera  of  chnreheB  held  lr>  be  evangelic- 
al. And  w8  hold  those  chnrehes  to  he  etangelicat, 
which,  malntahiing  the  Holj  ScriptnreB  tobe  the  only 
Infallible  rule  of  faith  aud  practice,  da  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesns  Chtlat  (the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father, 
KIds  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  whom  dwelletli 
the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodil  j,  ond  who  was  made 
sin  for  OS,  though  knowinB  Do  sin,  bearing  onr  sins 
in  his  own  bodj  on  the  tree),  as  the  only  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  muBt  be  saved 
from  everlaeMng  pnniahmenl. 

"Reeobvd,  That  the  associntiDns  organlied  afiei- 
tble  date  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  future 
conferences  of  the  associated  Young  Men's  Chrisliau 
ABsodatlous  of  Korth  Americn,  upon  conditions  (hat 
they  be  sevflrall  j  eomposed  of  yoong  men  in  commun- 
ion with  evangelical  chui'ches  (provided  that,  in  plares 
where  oeaociationa  are  formed  by  a  single  denomina- 

clnded  therefrom),  and  active  membership  and  the 
right  to  hold  office  be  conferred  only  upon  yonug  men 
trho  are  members  In  good  standing  in  evangelical 
churches." 

This  action  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  criticiam  from  any 
quarter  where  sympathy  with  an  evangelic- 
al work  is  expected,  nor  have  we  swerved 
from  the  principles  tJins  laid  down. 

Watchful,  too,  Lave  we  ever  been  lest  some 
should  claim  an  assertion  on  our  part  of 
equality  with  the  Chureh. 

On  tliis  point  the  declarations  of  our  Con- 
ventions are  explicit : 

"  Beeolmd,  That  we  consider  It  the  bonnden  duty  of 
the  members  of  all  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, calling  themselves  Chilstlans,  to  hold  Ihelt  dn- 
tlea  and  ohligsUoDS  10  their  reepectlve  churches,  and 
to  services  of  the  same,  as  having  a  prior  claim  npon 
■iiHr  sympathy  and  efforts. 

HemlMd,  That,  in  the  proaecntion  of  the  wi 


the  Saviour  ai — , ^  — . 

Bumed,  they  should  heartily  and  leaiuaai, 
with  the  divinely  appointed  mloistry,  a 
evangeifcal  Imdica 


.3  of  tlic  American  societies, 
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tho  General  ConYentionB  (of  whicli  eigliteen 
have  been  held — whose  iDtemational  char- 
acter you  ■will  not  fail  to  notice)  have  per- 
formed a  most  important  and  controlling 
pari.  At  tho  ontset  there  was  no  thought 
of  intercourse  or  union.  Their  annual  meet- 
ings were  held,  as  this  conference  is  held, 
simply  for  prayer,  compartaon  of  views,  and 
free  discuaaion.  Then,  a,  general  committee 
was  appointed  for  one  year.  Then,  declara- 
tions of  piiuciplea,  definitiona  of  the  work  to 
be  xietformed,  and  of  its  methods  and  agen- 
cies, nntil  now  we  have  reached  a  complete 
representative  organization,  with  accredited 
delegates  proportioned  upon  tho  niemher- 
sliip  in  such  societies  as  have  incorporated 
into  their  constitntt<iu4  the  priuciples  of  the 
rasolutionswhicbhavejustbeenread,  Here, 
more  than  "  the  comparison  of  views  and  free 
discussion"  are  contemplated.  We  bave  re- 
ports of  work  performed.  We  recommend, 
and  intend  to  commit  the  societios  to,  definite 
courses  of  action ;  we  insist  upon  our  evau- 
gelical  test,  and  seek  to  give  it  potential 
force  and  aggressive  power  iu  the  work  that 
is  prosecuted  by  every  one  of  the  aasocia- 
tions,  and  iu  the  individual  life  and  service 
of  every  one  of  their  membera.  While  act- 
ually prononncing  upon  practical  topics,  and 
discussing  them  witli  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness, as  matters  of  business,  tliese  conven- 
tions have  never  lacked  special  evidences  of 
God's  presence  and  blessing.  They  have  uni- 
formly been  seasons  of  deep  spiritual  refi:esh- 
ment,  both  to  the  delegates  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  have  met ;  for  the  sessions  are  invaria- 
bly attended — as  are  the  sessions  of  this  Con- 
ference— by  all  the  people  whom  the  place 
of  meeting  can  contain ;  and  often  this  sweet 
influence  has  extended  beyond  those  who 
profess  a  love  for  Jesus,  to  those  who  wore 
indifferent  and  careless,  and  has  tarried  after 
the  departure  of  delegates,  a  reviving  and 
transforming  power. 

To  seeure  permanently  those  results,  and 
to  guarantee  nuiformity  in  effort,  the  con- 
vention is  now  represented  by  a  committee, 
appointed  for  tlireo  years,  which  employs  as 
many  agents  as  the  funds  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal will  allow.  It  haa  at  present  two  who 
are  constantly  engaged  in  attending  local 
conventions,  in  visiting  the  associations,  in 
oi^anizing  new  ones,  and  in  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  leading  members  of 
the  societies  in.  all  parts  of  the  continent; 
while  acting  in  concert  with  the  committee 
are  a  lai^  number  of  business  men  who  de- 
vote more  or  less  time,  as  their  employment 
permits,  to  the  same  work  of  visitation. 

As  the  societies  multiplied,  the  General 
Convention  failed  to  meet  all  the  require- 
raente  for  conference  and  intercourse.  All 
the  societies  could  not  be  represented,  and 
conventions  of  Associations  in  nearer  neigh- 
borliood  to  one  another  hec.imo  necessary. 


Such  State  and  Provincial  conventions,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  have  been  held 
the  past  seven  years  in  twenty  States  and 
five  Provinces.  They  resemble  closely  the 
General  Convention,  having  for  their  chief 
object  the  promotion  of  a  better  knowledge 
of  one  another's  work  through  oral  and  writ- 
ten reports,  and  also  suggestion  and  Instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  methods  and  agencies 
by  which  the  work  can  be  best  carried  on. 

One  &miliar  witli  these  conventions  is 
impressed  at  once  with  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  them  and  this  imposing  con- 
ference of  world-wide  influence,  composed 
of  men  of  world-wide  fame.  We  meet  upon 
tho  same  platform  of  Evangelical  Christian 
unity ;  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  breathes 
in  both ;  a  kindred  popular  interest  gathers 
about  the  sessions  of  each ;  we  seek  alike 
a,  comparison  of  views  and  free  discussion ; 
we  aim  to  cultivate  and  extend  tho  senti- 
ment of  Christian  unity.  But  there  exists 
also  a  single  striking  difference.  We  aim  to 
go  &rther  and  practically  utilize  this  sen- 
timent of  Christian  unity  by  associating 
Christians — especially  laymen — of  the  va- 
rious denominations  in  the  work  of  leading 
individual  mon  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
from  sin.  Nor  is  our  work  considered  fiu- 
ished  while  the  young  man  who  has  been 
led  to  Christ  through  the  agency  of  the  As- 
sociations is  unconnected  with  a  church  of 

s  own  selection.     His  duty  in  this  regard 

always  strongly  urged  upon  him. 

Some  particulars  in  which  the  General 
Conventions  have  been  most  useful  may 
properly  be  enumerated. 

1.  In  the  beginning  they  insisted  that  the 
Societies  should  be  more  than  merely  union 
prayer-meetings  of  Christian  young  men. 

3,  Then  they  restricted  the  action  of  the 
Associations  to  the  field  of  service  os  al- 
ready defined. 

3.  Then  they  insisted  upon  vital  piety  in 
the  members,  and  upon  labor  for  the  salva- 
tion of  young  men,  as  the  primary  object. 

4.  Then  they  emphasized  the  importance 
of  lay  preaching, "  not " — to  use  the  words 
of  our  Convention  —  "because  the  laymen 
are  better  preachers  than  the  clergymen,  but 
because  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  tho 
whole  world  is  too  large  a  work  for  the 
ministry  alone  to  do,  and  too  important  to 
be  left  undone." 

5.  Without  the  fostering  care  and  encour- 
agement of  the  successive  conventions,  the 
work  of  building  Association  homes  would 
have  made  but  little  progress. 

6.  The  Evangelical  Church  test,  now  uni- 
versally adopted,  tfl  which  reference  has  been 
made,  we  owe  to  the  Conventions. 

7.  Year  by  year  in  these  conventions  has 
the  importance,  yea,  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  Bible  study  been  so  ni^d  upon 
the  Associations,  that  the  result  is  now  ap- 
parent in  the  multiplication  of  Bible  ciasstj^, 
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and  ill  an  increased  love  for  and  study  of 
God's  Word  by  individual  members. 

8.  Allalongtheliuo  of  these  eighteenoon- 
ventiona,  recommendations  have  been  made 
relating  to  all  the  details  of  work  in  the  in- 
dividnal  societies,  by  which  their  policy  has 
been  settled,  and  their  work  adjusted,  tins 
insuring  a  shapely  and  liarnionions  growth. 

9.  Above  all,  ^e  thank  Ood  for  these  con- 
ventions, becanse  in  them  leading  Christian 
young  men  from  all  parts  of  this  mighty 
continent,  and  from  alt  the  churches,  have 
been  brought  together  for  the  consideration 
of  ft  common  and  niiqestic  work;  and  by 
the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit,  their  hearts 
have  been  so  fnsed  into  one  that  no  tie  of 
organization  or  form  of  union  is  needed  to 
secure  their  united  action  in  any  great  work 
for  the  Master's  honor.  They  can  not  bo 
separated ;  but  as  individuals  and  societies, 
they  stand  together  as  sharers  in  a  common 
work,iu  like  trials,  and  the  same  glory. 

One  word  as  to  the  individual  Associa- 
tions. They  have  adopted  snbstautially  the 
same  constitution,  and  the  work  has  been 
iwrformed  iu  all  of  them  under  the  super- 
vision of  committees  of  Christian  young 
men,  each  having  a  prescribed  ttetd ;  our 
purpose  being  to  employ  aa  large  a  number 
of  persons  as  possible. 

I.  We  have  the  secular  agencies : 

1.  An  open  and  pleasant  social  resort  for 
young  men ;  for  wo  hold  that  any  place  that 
is  large  enongh  to  support  saloons,  where 
young  men  ate  ruined,  is  large  enough  to 
justify  tlie  opening,  by  its  Christian  young 
men,  of  some  place  of  resort  for  innocent 
recreation.  The  reading-room  has  been  the 
chief,  too  often  the  sole  reliance  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  this  part  of  the  work.  But  somc- 
tliing  more  than  tliis  has  been  found  nec- 
essary. A  cozy,  pleasant  parlor  or  sitting- 
room,  somebody  to  welcome  strangers,  a 
musical  instniment,  a  library,  an  occasional 
social  meeting,  with  singing,  readings,  or 
other  i^reealjle  entertaioment,  lectures,  the 
gymnasium — some  or  all  of  these  tend  to 
create  about  the  well-located  rooms  that  so- 
cial stir  and  interest  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  usefulness. 

S.  At  the  social  meeting,  simple  refresh- 
ments have  often  promoted  the  object  in 

3.  Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
importance  of  music  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ive entertainment. 

4.  Familiar  lectures,  or  talks  to  young 
men  on  the  laws  of  health,  by  tho  best 
Christian  physicians  iu  the  place,  have  also 
been  of  service  iu  the  work  of  the  Associa- 

5.  The  gymnasium,  the  library,  education- 
al classes  in  the  evening  for  yonug  men,  the 
Employment  Bm'ean,  seoniing  situations  for 
those  in  need  of  them,  and  a  hall  forits  own 
aji(l  other  pnlilie  meetings. 


IL  Prominent  among  the  religious  agen- 
cies at  the  rooms  aro^ 

1.  ThePrayer-meetiugs.  The  well-kuowii 
daily  union  meeting  has  been  a  blessing  in 
many  of  our  cities  and  towna. 

2.  The  Bible  Chiss  is  most  faithfully  sus- 
tained by  our  societies  iu  the  British  Prov- 
inces. One  in  every  two  of  these  Associa- 
tions maintains  such  a  class,  while  only  one 
in  every  five  of  the  societies  in  the  United 
States  av6  active  in  this  branch  of  the 

3.  The  Service  of  Song  is  an  interesting 
and  popular  feature  of  the  religious  work  iu 
some  of  our  Associations. 

4.  The  personal  activity  of  the  individual 
memliers  is  the  maiaspriog  of  all  religious 
work,  and  is  always  indispensable,  and  al- 
ways insisted  on. 

5.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  thus 
very  briefly  outlined,  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary, particularly  in  our  larger  towns  and 
cities,  to  secure  a  competent  officer  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  the  supervision  and 
care  of  the  Association.  The  General  Sec- 
retarj',  when  most  efficient  and  useful,  is 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directoi's, 
and  also  of  eveiy  working  committee  of  the 
Association. 

6.  A  building  or  home  of  its  own  seems  to 
be  as  necessary  to  the  highest  usefulness  of 
an  Association,  as  it  certainly  is  to  that  of 
a  church. 

7.  Christian  Boardiug-housos  for  young 
men  have  been  successfully  maintained  in 
coimection  with  a  few  Associations.  Ear- 
nest efforts  to  direct  young  men  to  gowl 
boarding  places  has  been,  for  many  years, 
an  acknowledged  part  of  the  work.  But 
the  esperienee  of  the  past  loudly  calls  for 
the  maintenance,  in  our  larger  cities,  of 
boarding-houses  for  young  men  like  those 
above  mentioned ;  buildings  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  with  small  but  cheer- 
ful and  cleanly  kept  rooms,  and  where  whole- 
some and  well-cooked  meals  will  be  ser\'ed 
in  an  orderly  way,  and  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  are  making  an  attempt 
of  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  business  life 
in  the  city. 

III.  Tlie  activity  of  Christian  laymen,  to 
which  the  society  owes  its  working  force, 
has  often  found,  in  various  quarters,  a  field 
for  useful  effort,  wherever  Christian  work 
can,  for  local  reasons,  be  better  performed 
un  denominationally  than  in  the  name  of 
any  particular  church. 

1.  The  tenement-house  iu  our  cities  con- 
tains such  a  community,  and  the  tenement- 
house  prayer-meeting  has  often  been  a  fruit- 
f  nl  branch  of  the  work. 

2.  The  immense  boarding-houses,  which, 
in  some  manufacturing  cities,  accommodato 
large  numbers  of  the  operatives,  are  always 

3.  Country   iLtighbcrhoods,  destitute   of 
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stated  leligioua   servioes,  have  been   often 
fouud  ripe  for  a  similar  good  work. 

4.  The  Cottage  Meetiug  is  more  restricted 
Id  its  iofliieuce,  reaching  oulj'  a  few  families. 

5.  Tbe  Open-air  Service  calls  togetber  an 
undience  which  seems  to  be  Lie«t  appealed 
t«  hy  those  who  come  to  it  in  the  uame  of 
an  uudeuominatioDal  society;. 

The  associations  and  their  work  haye  been 
descrihod.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
three  striking  and  peculiar  features  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  the  diacnssious  of  this 
Conference : 

1.  The  training  received  in  these  societies 
haaiucreased  greatly  the  workingforce  of  the 
Church.  Tbey  have  helped,  they  are  help- 
ing, to  solve  the  great  problem  of  lay  labor, 
which  President  Hopkins  haa  Justly  termed 
"  THE  problem  now  befbre  the  CLnrcL." 

3.  The  young  men  engaged  in  them  all  over 
tbe  continent  are  from  all  the  churches.  In 
this  common  service  they  leave  behind  them 
denominational  peculiarities,  tbey  meet  on 
a  common  platfoim,  and  leain  to  love  its 
simple  propositions,  an.l  to  love  each  other. 
They  love  not  the  Church  home  less,  but  flie 
Church  universal  more;  they  see  eye  to  eye, 
and  their  chief  glory  is  that  souls  ore  saved, 
and  the  Miister  honored ;  and, 

3.  The  men  tlius  bound  togetber  advance 
in  years ;  and  one  by  one  they  come  to  the 
front  ill  all  the  relations  and  activities  of 
life.     Tbey  take  in  their  turn  the  lead  in 


the  enterprises  of  Christian  bonevoleuce  and 
philanthropy;  they,  too,  become  statesmen, 
legislators,  and  administrators.  They  are  to 
stand  Willi  the  foremost  in  church  councils. 
Will  tbey  love  each  other  less  then  ?  Will 
tbey  shake  off  the  effects  of  their  earlj' 
training!  Shall  they  be  less  hi  hnrmonjt 
Shall  "  height  or  depth,  or  any  other  crea- 
ture, be  able  tp  sepai'ate  tliem  V  Will  they 
not  practically  exemplify  and  illustrate,  in 
every  walk  and  relation  of  life,  in  adminis- 
tration both  of  Church  and  State,  tbe  essen- 
tial unity  and  oneness  of  all  tbe  disciples  of 
Christ — not  iu  word  merely,  but  in  work  as 
well  I  Yea,  tbey -will!  Tbe  miion  in  which 
tbey  are  now  held  sliall  grow  stronger  and 
closer  with  advancing  j'ears,  and  tbe  lesson 
taught  by  this  great  Conference  confirms  the 

Already  something  has  been  done.  Of  nil 
things  capital  is'most  sensitive.  Yet  this 
Conference  meets  in  one  of  the  few  build- 
ings in  the  wide  world  capable  of  accommo- 
dating it,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  iTo;k  of 
the  one  Savionr,  in  a  seiTice  in  which  the 
clerical  representatives  of  every  Evangelical 
denomination  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Bnt 
this  building  is  a  gift  of  the  capital  of  tbe 
Cbristian  men  of  Now  York  to  a  YonngMen's 
Cbristian  Association,  and  their  unquestioU' 
able  testimony  to  the  value  of  its  past  serv- 
ices, and  to  their  confidence  in  its  promise 
for  tbe  futine.  But  this  is  one  only  out  of 
eight  biindrod  iu  the  brotherhood. 
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THE   INFALLIBILISM   OF   THE  VATICAN   COtlNCIL, 
AND    NOMINAL    PROTESTANTISM. 


By  toe  Kev.  I.  A.  Dokser,  D.D., 
ProfesBM  o(  Theology  <u  the  University  of  Be 


It  is  a  lijjliteoas  indignation  wliicli  is  felt 
against  tbo  Council  of  tlio  Vatican  tbat  it 
ehould  sauction  a  dogma  of  such,  fearful  and 
far-reacliiug  importance  as  tbe  Infallibility 
of  tliePope;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  puto  and 
evangelical  Chriatianity  to  contend  against 
it  in  doctrine  and  life.  Bat,iu  order  to  con- 
tend guecessfallg,  we  must  nnderatand  our 
adrerBOiies,  mnst  discern  tlic  roots  of  tbe  er- 
rors, wbicb  are  powerful  only  in  that  they 
are  connected  with  great  truths.  And,  again, 
in  order  to  contend  as  CkHitians,  we  mnat 
strive  with  sorrow  and  sympathy,  with  tbat 
love  which  wonid  iiave  our  brethren  likewise 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  whicb  does 
not  proudly  exalt  itself  above  other  oominu- 
nious,  but  is  mindfnl  of  the  infttmities  of  onr 
own.  Sia,  manifold  ami  contradictory  as  it 
appears,  is  yet  fundamentally  one;  and  it  la 
jnst  so  with  error. 

In  this  spirit  I  would  treat  both  parts  of 
my  theme,  iu  order  that  we  may  strengthen 
one  another  in  the  common  joy  of  the  pnre 
Gospel,  whose  light  has  been  restored  to  as 
by  the  Beformation,  fruitful  in  blessings,  as 
the  mother  of  us  all. 

I.  The  FatieaH  Dogma  of  the  InfallibiUtij  0/ 
ike  Pope. — I  shall  not  deny  but  that  pride 
and  thirst  for  power  suggested  to  many  of 
the  Popes  the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
pretended  sncoessor  of  St.  Peter.  But  it  does 
not  suffice  to  say  tbat  all  tbe  Vatican  Coun- 
cil were  moved  by  pride  and  Inst  for  power, 
to  do  tbe  will  of  the  Pope,  to  sanction  this 
dogma.  For  the  bishops  have  rather  exhib- 
ited servility  than  pride ;  they  have  thereby 
sealed  their  own  submission  under  the  Pope ; 
they  have  solemnly  and  formally  divested 
themselves  of  their  official  equality  with  him 
in  apostolic  origin  and  dignity.  It  is  true, 
moreover,  that  the  Romish  Church  has  there- 
by been  thrown  back  into  a  gross  and  deep 
error,  from  which  it  can  liardiy  arise  again 
without  a  gi-eat  iuterual  revolution ;  for  the 


whole  structure  of  the  hierarchy,  the  pillar  of 
the  truth,  would  thereby  totter  and  i>econic 
suspected.  It  is  true  also  that  now  the  ut- 
terances of  the  Pope  are  tike  the  canon  law, 
and  must  be  esteemed  as  inspired ;  yea,  that 
tbe  Pope,  as  the  authentic  interpreter  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  is  above  tbe  canon  of  tbe 
apostles  and  prophets.  But,  nevertheless, 
we  can  not  Jnstly  understand  this  power- 
ful error  without  seeing  its  connection  with 
great  Christian  truths,  whose  caricature  it 
is.  We  can  not  master  it  entirely  until  we 
clearly  and  purely  apprehend  the  evangelical 
truth  of  which  it  is  a  counterfeit.  The  in- 
fiiUibility  of  the  Pope  would  not  have  become 
a  dogma  without  the  consent  of  tlio  bishops. 
Why  did  they  yield,  not  only  those  who  tor 
a  long  time  liad  acted  oa  mere  servants  and 
menials  of  the  Pope,  not  only  those  accus- 
tomed to  regard  religion  as  a  mere  mecliau- 
ical,  ceremonial  service,  who  without  aston- 
ishment added  this  dogma  to  other  dogmas — 
yea,  merely  wondered  why  others  regarded 
the  matter  as  so  serious— but  other  bishops 
likewise  of  more  earnest  spiiit  and  deeper 
religious  interest  T  Why  did,  particularly, 
the  Gerin.an  bishops  submit  themselves,  who 
at  first  had  bravely  reaisted  T  At  the  beghi- 
ning  of  the  struggle  they,  not  less  than  the 
"  Old  Catholics,"  drew  back  with  horror  from 
tills  dogma  as  a  mystery  of  error,  or  lies.  But 
their  opposition  became  weaker  and  more 
lnkewarm,nutil  at  last  they  capitulated  with 
resignation. 

I  shall  not  acquit  them  of  cowardice  and 
fear  of  man ;  but  the  human  heart  is  a  deep 
thing,  and  stivng  in  self-deceptions  and  ar- 
tifices. The  entire  episcopal  order  would  not 
have  submitted  themselves  with  so  much 
unanimity,  had  they  not  supposed  that  only 
in  this  way  they  could  preserve  great  Chris- 
tian possessions.  The  error  of  papal  iufhlli- 
bility  was  designed  to  subserve  tico  great poa- 
Bessioyie,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  Uuity  of 
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the  ChurcJt  and  of  Cliristiilnity,  and  tlie  flecui-- 
iiiff  of  assurance  or  certainty  respecting  gen- 
Tiine  Christianity,  the  latter  through  the  for- 
mer. The  unity  of  the  Chnrch  was  for  them, 
as  it  ever  is  for  the  CatholicB,  more  important 
thau  assarance;  for  they  believe  that  all  as- 
BnTauce  wonld  be  lost  forever  liy  a  dissolution 
ofthatnnlty,  and  that  if  we  know  where  the 
Church  of  the  Lord  is,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth,  we  know  likewise  where  his 
truth  is.  For  they  say,  How  shall  the  head 
lose  its  hody!  How  shall  the  Lord  ever  give 
over  his  entire  Church  to  errorl  But  ^the 
Chareh  he  split  aaander,  we  uo  longer  know 
where  the  true  Church  is.  Therefore  unity 
must  he  maintained  at  all  haaarils:  for  by 
the  Church  preserving  its  unity,  even  Go(I 
may  he  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  he  with  it 
and  his  Spirit  may  be  unable  to  leave  it 
without  rendering  the  entire  divine  work  of 
redemption  null  and  void. 

This  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  found 
for  a  long  time  iu  the  hierarchy,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  perpetual  apostolic  succession 
of  bishops,  the  only  legitimate  descent  from 
the  apostles ;  and  the  unity  of  this  hierarchy, 
culminating  in  the  Pope  of  Home,  is  and 
must  be  watched  over  by  God  and  secured 
from  error.  Bnt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
at  the  reforming  councils,  the  hierarchy  coald 
wo  longer  preserve  the  nnity  of  tie  Chnreh.  The 
councils  were  against  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope 
against  the  councils;  each  mutually  shook 
the  faith  in  the  other,  nud  thereby  the  Ref- 
ormation became  necessary  and  possible.  Aft- 
er the  Eefonnation  bad  been  accomplished, 
and  had  torn  away  from  Rome  a  great  part 
of  the  most  energetic  and  promising  nations, 
a  more  anxious  and  vehement  effort  was  man- 
ifested to  bring  the  faithful  remnant  com- 
pactly together  nnder  a  monarchical  head. 
A  prelude  was  prepared  to  that  system  of 
absolute  monarchy  which  in  our  day  has 
stepped  forth  opeidy  on  the  stage  of  h^tory, 
chiefly  through  that  order  which  is  no  less 
the  vindicator  of  the  theory  of  the  worst  ab- 
solutism of  the  Pope  and  his  perpetual  dicta- 
torship as  of  his  infallibility,  than  it  is  the 
bitter  enemy,  yea,  the  deadly  foe  of  Protes- 


But  other  influences  also  were  at  work  for 
the  same  result.  The  States  developed  them- 
selves after  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions more  andmore  independently.  They 
withdrew  themselves  from  ecclesiastical 
guardianship,  and,  in  consciousness  of  their 
divine  right,  established  the  boundaries  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  freedom  of 
religion,  worship,  nud  conscience,  and  the 
equality  of  citizens  of  different  confessions. 
The  entire  modern  political  life  called  all  the 
faculties  of  the  citizens  into  activity  as 
never  before,  and,  aecustomed  to  their  partic- 
ipation in  public  affairs,  threatened  from 
thence  a  reaction  upon  the  Catholic  Chnrch, 

Moreover,  the  most  oniitieut  spirits  among 


the  Catholics,  at  least  in  Germany,  were  car- 

with  the  advance  of  learning  among 

the  Protestants.     Common  training-schools, 

public  employments,  mixed  mar- 

immon  literature  more  and  more 

modified  Catholicism,  yea,  often  evangelized 

Tlie  internal  tmity  and  uniformity  of  the 

Catholic  faith  were  furthermore  threatened, 

if  not  dissolved. 

Then  Bomanism  saw  that  the  time  had 
ime  either  to  go  down  to  ruin,  or,  by  a  gi- 
gantic effort,  a  life  and  death  struggle,  to 
overthrow  the  new  civilization,  which  is  so 
repugnant  and  foreign  to  its  very  soul,  and 
to  undertake  the  great  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  system  against  liberty,  civil 
and  religions.  For  this  nothing  seemed  to 
avail  but  the  establishment  of  the  most  ex- 
tended dictatorship,  the  endowment  of  the 
Pope,  as  the  centre  of  unity,  by  consent  of  the 
CMrch  w  h  p  w  hat  placed  at  his  dis- 
position h  gies  of  the  Roman 
Catholi  n  ns,  nd  dually  aiid  collect- 
ively. 

This  was  aud  h  bold,  grand  plan  of 
the  U  ram  n  n  They  were  successful 
iu  holdu  g  h  Ya  n  Council  almost  un- 
disturbed, d  f  IflUing  their  purpose. 
The  council  accomplished  the  abdication  of 
theancieut  power  of  the  episcopacy  in  favor 
of  Roman  absolutism ;  and  even  better  spir- 
ited and  leluctaut  bishops  yielded  in  order 
to  preserve  and  to  secnre  for  future  time  the 
unity  on  which  for  them  all  the  possessions 
of  the  Church  depend,  even  the  greatest  one 
of  assurance  of  the  truth. 

Since,  now,  the  entire  episcopal  order  has 
submitted  itself  to  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope,  the  octogenarian  shows  him- 
self inspired  with  flresh  energy,  hopes,  and 
claims.  In  a  Jri^of  this  year,  6th  of  March, 
he  literally  teaches  the  Catholics:  "It  is  a 
religious  duty  and  the  will  of  God  that  they 
should  devote  themselves  necessarily  and 
absolutely  to  the  wishes  aud  admonitions  of 
the  holy  throne,  and  that  all  wisdom  for  be- 
lievers consists  in  absolute  obedience,  and 
ready,  constant  dependence  upon  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter."  Thus  the  Pope  is  now  virtu- 
ally the  Chnrch,  its  soul,  the  pillai  and  ground 
of  truth  and  iMdition;  for  he  decides  re- 
specting the  tme  tradition  of  the  past ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  entire  Catholic  world  is 
his  body,  which  he  rules  as  the  ever-living 
Peter — yes,  the  representative  of  God.  Ail 
dualism  and  strife  between  Pope  and  bish- 
ops, Curialism  and  Episcopalism,  seem  to  Iw 
ended,  and  unity  secured  forever. 

The  summit  has  been  reached;  but  what 
effect  has  it  upon  the  possessions  of  unity 
and  assurancet  I  answer,  this  craftily  de- 
vised work  of  man  can  not  do  what  was  ex- 
pected of  it,  neither  for  the  unity  of  the 
Chnrch  nor  for  the  assurance  and  certainty 
of  Christian  truth ;  but  will  work  what  was 
not  espccfed.     Let  we  conMcr  both  poinis: 
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first,  that  jMjjai  in/alliUlity  does  not  further, 
bat  deeplg  disturbs  the  units  of  the  Churdt. 

Once  it  was  not  necessary  for  salvation  to 
believe  this  iufalllbility,  as  call  not  be  denied 
l)y  tie  most  rigid  infaJlibilist ;  jes,  stiU 
lier  it  wns  forbidden  by  an  (ecumenical  c< 
cil  of  Constance.     Now  to  believe  it  ia  < 
sidered  the  sign  of  bighest  pietj ;  now 
necessary  for  salvation,  and  to  deny  it 
become  a  damnable  sin.     The  successor! 
Pope  Honorins  were  obliged  to  cnrsc  bin 
a  heretic;  now  we  are  tfl  believe  that  the 
Pope,  as  snch,  is  infallible,  and  that  lie  who 
believes  what  tJie  Pope  believes  is  orthodox. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  uiiitj)  of  the  Somiih  Churdi  mfh  itself  f 
Papal  infallibility  separates  present  CathoU- 
ct'«n  &om  its  own  past;  shows  the  cliangea- 
bleness  of  the  apparently  unchangeable  uni- 
formity of  the  Catholic  faith  and  Chorch, 
wlich  is  still  the  fascinating  magic  ■word 
that  draws  many  millions  iu  trininphant 
procession  in  its  train. 

Again:  the  Conncil  of  Trent  still  recog- 
nized as  a  fence  and  restraint  agaiuat  arbi- 
trary innovations  the  principle  that  every 
dogma  mnst  rest  upon  ftisfortoal  tmdifion,  and 
tliat  the  Chnrch  can  be  bound  only  by  that 
which  is  supported  by  Christian  antiquity, 
or  is  not  in  any  way  in  contradiction  I  ' 
All  this  was  already  changed  by  the 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception;  still 
mow  is  it  the  case  now.  Constitutive  tradi- 
tion, with  the  right  of  inventing  new  dog- 
mas, lias  been  established  in  place  ot  histor- 
ical tradition,  and  by  that  an  objective  per- 
fectibility of  Christianity  is  taught,  formerly 
condemned  in  the  Montanists  or  Tertnllian. 
The  infallible  Pope  is  granted  the  right  of 
^ving  forth  from  the  shrine  of  his  lieart,  like 
Pandora  from  her  bos,  new  dogmas  at  his 
pleasure ;  yes,  likewise  the  right  of  deciding 
by  his  authority  respecting  tradition ;  the 
power  of  declaring  that  that  has  not  been 
done  which  haabeen  done,  and  that  that  has 
been  done  which  has  not  been  done— for  _ 
stance,  the  harmony  of  the  ancient  Church 
with  modem  Eomanism.  Thesovereignlonl 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope,  Las  now  l>een  eman- 
cipated from  the  previous  bonds  of  historical 
tradition;  the  Chnrch  has  been  given  over 
unreservedly  to  the  unlimited  su^eclicism  of 
a  single  mail. 

Bat  what  is  this  unitgin  itself  otwhiiihfJie 
Romish  Church  is  so  proud,  and  by  which 
even  the  opponents  of  the  new  dogma  at 
last  became  misled  t  They  would  rather  be 
united  in  error  than  expose  the  Church  to 
the  danger  of  a  schism  by  resisting  the  cn-or 
which  had  become  strong  and  obstinate,  and 
thus  by  their  agreement  the  error  was  made 
incurable  so  far  as  man  can  see.  But  is  unity 
of  absolute  value  in  itself,  without  regard  to 
its  substance,  without  regard  to  truth  I  The 
unity  of  the  Chnrch  can  not  be  artificially 
made  by  nmn ;  it  is  an  interior  invisible  life, 


created  by  God.  Unity  is  of  absolute  value 
when  it  is  unity  in  truth  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved 
by  the  recognition  and  furtherance  of  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  error,  where  is  any 
value  left  T  If  truth  has  disappeared  from 
the  Chnrch,  it  has  lost  its  characteristic 
mark,  and  is  a  corpse,  however  beautifully 
attired.  Such  unity  is  au  empty  shell,  and 
there  is  imminent  danger  that  the  Church 
may  in  this  way  become  like  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem,  when  our  Lord,  departing  from 
'Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 


The  new  dogma  creates  a  unity  which  is  a 
disunion  with  that  apostolical  and  primitive 
Christian  truth  whose  possession  is  the  life 
of  the  Church.  The  stronghold  and  power 
of  the  Church  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the 
truth,  hat  in  the  carryiug  out  of  the  hier- 
archy to  its  highest  point. 

Still  further,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 
deepen)  ike  contrast  between  the  manbei's  of  the 
Chureh,ht)tvo6aQiecla-gsandikelaitg;  dam- 
ages the  e^aalitp  of  all  Christians  btfore  God; 
yea,  places  all  Christians  in  blind  servitude 
to  one  mortal  and  sinful  man  as  their  ruler 
and  Lord.  That  again  is  destructive  of  true 
Christian  unity.  It  likewise  threatens  more 
tlian  ever  the  peaee  wiSi  the  different  CArtefion 
deiiominatiom.  Christian  unity  and  brother- 
hood, for  which  onr  Lord  prayed  in  his  high- 
piiestly  prayer,  becomes  a  communion  under 
servitude,  a  nonage  under  an  infallible  Pope. 
But  the  saddest  feature  of  the  new  dogma 
is  that,  even  in  its  highest  reference,  unity 
is  destroyed  in  the  name  of  unity,  through 
tho  insertion  of  this  human  mediator.  For 
still  more  important  than  tliis  disturbance 
of  the  internal  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 
disturbance  of  the  union  and  immediate 
nunion  of  the  individual  person  with 
God  which  this  new  dogma  sanctions  as 
valid,  since  that  now  the  Pope  alone  enjoys 
and  concentrates  in  himself  the  influeuces, 
the  direct  communications  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, The  new  dogma  will  no  longer  have  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  independently  in  the 
believers;  henceforth  they  are  to  be  mere- 
ly passive  channels  for  the  wafer  which  is 
to  flow  from  the  Tiber  at  Korae.  But  not 
even  the  Pope  himself  has  this  immediate 
communion  with  God  for  his  entire  person, 
fur  justification,  sanctiflcation,  and  etem.'tl 
life.  For  the  ncwi  dognui  inwlres  likeicise  a 
separaHon  of  the  intelUctualfifefiwn  the  moral 
and  religious,  since  papal  inspiration  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  degree  of  personal  morality. 
Moral  repiobatcB  have  disgraced  and  may 
disgrace  the  Roman  throne ;  notwithstand- 
ing, according  to  the  new  dogma,  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  bound  to  those  who  have  ascended 
this  throne  by  human,  changeable  modes  of 
election.  But  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of 
Christianity  that  light  and  life,  enlightening 
■  '  5aiietilicalion,  should  be  iuseparablo. 
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\V)iat  has  been  said  may  bo  enough  to 
show  with  what  result  the  unity  of  the 
Church  has  been  provided  for  hy  the  new 
dogma.  Let  «a  now  gee  jrikat  it  has  done  for  the 
B»a«ranee  of  the  truth,  or  for  certaints.  This 
dogma,  Tve  must  saj',  as  it  is  destructive  of 
tme  unity,  likewise  poorly  provides  for  as- 
surance of  the  truth;  not  only  because  the 
uuity  of  the  Church,  that  is  said  to  answer 
for  aseurauee,  is  not  ostablisbed  by  this  dog- 
ma, but  weakened;  but  also  because  it  is  not 
yet  quite  clear  and  certain  what,"IogNi  e  ea- 
thedra,"  infallLbility  of  the  Pope,  per  sese,  pre- 
cisely meau.  Moreover,  since  tlie  principle 
of  subjectivism  is  let  loose  in  tbe  Pope,  ac- 
cordiug  to  nioderu  Bomau  Catholic  doctrine, 
it  ie  not  certain  what  on  the  morrow  may 
be  sure  and  necessary  for  salvatiou.  Again, 
since  all  depeuda,  not  upon  the  fixed  sub- 
stance of  tbe  Biblical  truth,  but  upon  its 
agreement  with  the  Pope's  formal  authority 
aud  teaching,  this  system  offormalUm  ren- 
ders the  ■whole  eubstauce  of  Christianity  en- 
tirely indifferent,  provided  that  the  formal 
authority  of  tlie  Pope  is  recognized.  This 
formalism  not  oidy  impliiuts  indifference  con- 
cerning tlie  substanoe  or  content  of  truth, 
but  liliewise  involves  eieptidem :  for  the  in- 
fallibilist  can  only  accept  each  doctrine  hy- 
X>otbetically,  so  long  as  the  Pope,  the  master 
aud  ruler  even  of  tradition,  will  allow  it; 
and  the  new  dogma  implies  the  denial  that 
truth  in  itself  can  be  known,  and  that  it  has 
the  power  and  the  tendency  of  making  it- 
self known  aud  proving  itself,  and  that  the 
believer  can  get  a  firm  persuasion  or  inter- 
nal conviction  of  Christian  truth  independ- 
ently of  changeable  ostemaJ  authority. 

Tberefore  we  conclude  that  the  modem 
Romish  system  does  not  create  tme  unity 
the  Cburcb,  or  certainty  or  assnrauce  in  t 
soul ;  but  it  combines  Antinomianism,  or  t 
absolute  autonomyof  the  one  individual,  t 
Pope,  with  Legalism  and  the  servility  of  t 
people  in  ignorance  and  nncertwnty  of  truth 
itself;  a  kind  of  CEeaarism  claiming  to  be 
epiritnal,with  arbitrariness,  indifference,  and 
changeableness.     This  system  can  only  at 
Gomplish  a  kingdom  of  external  obedience, 
kind  of  State,  which  has  mei«ly  incidentally 
to  do  with  religion,  that  is  to  say,  with  God, 
andnffoi'ds  only  a  relation  of  man  with 

Such  a  eystem  must  come  into  collision 
with  every  self-conscioua  State. 

The  empire  of  the  Pope  would  be  a  spir- 
itual empire  abov^  all  States,  endowed  witli 
almost  all  the  attributes  of  the  State,  even 
the  power  of  coercion.  Pervading  Christen- 
dom and  all  its  Stales,  as  a  second  State  in 
every  Stal«,  it  must  sooner  or  later  offend 
crei7State  that  is  conscious  of  its  office,  and 
endeavors  to  realize  its  own  idea,  and  does 
not  submit  itself. 

It  isagreat  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  Ger- 
many, to  suppose  that  the  State  can  avoid 
tliis  conflict  by  not  troubling  itself  about 


this  Church.  If  the  Statu  does  not  trouble 
tself  about  this  Church,  the  Church  will 
trouble  itself  about  the  State,  and  appropri- 
-^"  ~aore  aud  more  tJie  State's  prerogatives, 
the  State  applies  itself  to  its  duty  of 
caring  for  nai'ional  educatioH  a«d  training,  it 
wDl  have  to  contend  with  this  Church,  which 
would  alone  conduct  all  training  and  in- 
ition.  If  the  State  would  inspect  the 
Catholic  institutious  for  the  training  of  the 
young  and  the  education  of  the  clei^,  in 
order  to  see  whether  they  are  ahnsed  to  cor- 
rupt the  national  spirit,  fill  the  youth  with 
sectarian  hatred,  conspire  agmnst  the  inde- 
pendent righto  of  the  State,  implant  sei-viie 
doctrines  respecting  the  superiority  of  a  for- 
eign sovereign,  the  Pope,  over  the  State,  and 
inculcate  disobedience  to  the  State  when  re- 
quired by  the  Cburcli — ^then  there  must  be  a 
conflict  with  this  Church.  If  the  State,  as 
in  duty  bound,  protects  from  violence  the 
freedom  of  those  of  its  Htlien»  who  have  as- 
sumed vows  of  celibacy  or  tlie  cloister,  and 
have  given  to  the  Catholic  Cliureh  the  right 
of  punishing  them  in  body,  estate,  and  honor 
should  they  break  these  vows;  who,  how- 
ever, have  subsequently  seen  that  these  vows 
are  sinful,  and  tijat  it  would  be  fresh  sin  to 
keep  them — then  the  Romish  Church  com- 
plains that  its  fteedom  has  been  violated, 
and  there  is  conflict.  Or  if  the  Bomtsli 
Church  misDses  its  eEcammiinication  and 
the  threat  of  the  ban,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting Catholic  judges  and  magistrates 
from  tlie  fulfillment  of  their  dnty,  even  when 
against  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  political  tri- 
umphs at  the  polls — the  State  has  simply 
the  alternative,  either  to  repress  such  abuse 
of  spiritual  authority,  or  to  be  recreant  to 
dnty  and  honor. 

The  modern  spiritual  State  of  the  infalll- 
bilists,  governed  by  the  Jesuits,  would  mass 
the  Catholics  compactly  togctlier  as  a  par- 
ticular nation  in  every  State  where  Chris- 
tians of  different  confessions  arc  mingled; 
and  thus  divide  the  State  within  itself  into 
hostile  camps,  which  could  not  but  finally 
lead  to  a  life  and  death  etruggle.  Therefore 
the  principle  applies  with  reference  to  the 
infallibUists :  "  V^deant  eoiisaJf*  ne  quid  rei- 
pvbHea  defrimenti  capiat."  This  hostile  po- 
sition of  Ihe  Catholicism  of  ihe  inMlibLiisIa 
toward  the  modem  State  is  for  us  a  still 
further  proof  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
offered  by  the  Vatican  is  a  false  unity,  be- 
cause it  is  bostile  to  good  and  divine  insti- 
tutions; yes,  it  is  a  calamity.  If  the  State 
doea  its  duty  with  reference  to  this  evil,  it 
will  thereby  further  the  cause  of  the  pure 
Gospel.  The  State  maj)  not  and  must  not  inter- 
fere witli  the  intemaJ  affairs  of  tbe  con- 
science and  the  Church ;  it  must  not  itself 
originate  or  mle  any  one  Church  or  all  of 
them.  But  its  office  is  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  tlic  citizens,  that  the  system  of  sup- 
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pressing  tlie  freedom  of  the  person  in  relig- 
ions tilings,  ot  tLe  poisoning  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  by  servile  views,  may  not  be  al- 
lowed; that  still  more  every  one  may  have 
tlie  opportunity  of  seeking  the  truth  in  re- 
ligions things,  and  of  living  in  aceonlanco 
with  the  measure  of  the  knowleilge  he  has 
attained.  Tliisprotfiction  willbe  of  ailvan- 
tage  to  the  souuder  elements  that  may  still 
remain  in  tlie  Catholic  Clmrch,  and  for  the 
so-callwl  Old  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  true 
help  can  not  come  to  Catholic  people  from 
the  State,  but  ouly  from  the  Gospel,  wliieh 
mates  free  in  God  and  binds  to  God ;  which 
gives  a  firm  and  assured  heart  through  the 
truth,  and  forms  the  right  foundation  of  the 
Irae  unity  of  the  Clmreb,  notwithstaJidmg 
the  dilferences  of  denominations. 

II.  JftjiHiJuiI  iVofesioniimn. — We  have  thus 
heeu  hmnght  to  the  consideration  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity.  And  that  we  may  not 
give  onrselves  over  to  eedeiiaslieal  pride,  we 
must  now  consider  the  evils  of  nominal  Prot- 
estantism esisting  among  ns  against  which 
we  liave  to  contend. 

Evangelical  Christianity  is  the  free-born 
daughter  of  the  Eeformation.  It  has 
ciled  the  principles  of  authority  and  freedom 
in  the  moral  and  religious  sphere.  For  the 
Gospel  proves  itself  to  evangelical  faith  as 
power  of  God.  The  believer  is  overcome 
hia  intelligence,  will,  and  feelings  by  the 
spiritualpowerofredceming  truth  in  Christ; 
and  tlins  has  first  of  all  an  assuranee  of  jwr- 
Bonal  salvation  iuChriat,a  subjective  knowl- 
edge of  himself  as  redeemed,  and  then,  at 
the  same  time,  an  objective  knowledge  of 
the  Redeemer  —  of  his  divine  power  and 
grace.  This  victory  of  truth,  as  light  and 
life,  is  at  the  same  time  a  victory  oi-er  donbt, 
skepticism,  disunion,  and  enmity  with  God. 
In  one  word,  man,  by  iaitli,  is  restored  to 
nnity  with  himself  and  God — fo  unity  of 
Christian  character,  and  that  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  trne  unity  of  men  in  tiie  Chnrcli. 
For  how  could  there  be  a  nnity  of  the 
Church  if  its  members  have  chaotic  and 
internally  discordant  elements  within  their 
own  peiBons  I  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  can  those  who  are  born  of  God  refrain 
from  loving  their  kindred  of  the  <Uvine 
seedf 

But  Oiis  possession  of  evangelical  assuranee 
and  units  in  fhe  truth  is  to  be  gained  ouly  by 
ever  wrestling  for  it  anew,  and  this  on  ac- 
count of  natural  indolence.  Moreover,  the 
generations  change ;  and  every  new  member 
attachmg  himself  to  evangelical  Christian- 
ity must  begin  anew,  although  supported  by 
the  faithfulness  and  earnest  example  of  the 
more  matured.  We  have  the  treasure  of  the 
Gospel,  but  ouly  in  constant  reproduction. 
Now  the  process  of  this  reproduction  may  be 
disturbed  and  interrupted;  and  where  its  nor- 
mal course  is  stayed,  the  miity  gained  in  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  again  begins  to  dissolve. 
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The  different  elements  which  had  hitherto 
been  united  again  separate,  and  there  ap- 
pears once  more,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mere  ob- 
jective anthority  or  law — a  legalism  without 
union  with  freedom ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
freedom  which  is  rather  arbitrariness— dog- 
matical or  ethical  Autiuoraianism ;  and  the 
substance  of  the  Gospel  is  soon  altered  by 
both,  on  the  one  side  in  new  forms  of  super- 
atiHow,  based,  however,  upon  indolence  of 
faith,  or  unbelief,  which  creates  for  itself,  in- 
stead of  the  riches  of  spiritnal  experience, 
substitutes  of  a  sensuous  nature ;  on  the  oth- 
"  le  In  the  form  of  aa  unbeti^,  based,  how- 
upon  sn)>erstition,  which  trusts  in  the 
self-snffleiency  and  independent  authority  of 
the  natural  man.  In  the  one  case  there  "is  a 
'deification  of  the  object,  in  some  form  of  tho 
creature ;  in  tho  other  case,  a  deification  of 
the  suj^ed,. 

Both  of  these  contrasts,  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Eeformation — even  before  Christian- 
ity—are again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  disclosed 
in  our  times  in  Protestant  Christendom  ; 
and  this  is,  indeed,  the  chief  conflict  of  the 
Church  of  our  day. 

1.  Alarmed  by  the  abuse  of  freeilom  on  tho 
one  side,  many  flee  from  freedom  altogether. 
Lost  they  should  open  the  door  to  disorgan- 
izing arbitrariness,  they  imprison  Christian- 
ity itself;  lest  they  should  give  room  for  sub- 
jectivism, they  lead  the  way  to  an  ol^eetivism, 
which  is  humau  bondage.  Church  authority 
ia  made  tlie  basis  of  faith ;  the  symbols  of 
the  Church  and  their  formula  are  placed 
above  the  Bible;  and  Church  tradition  is 
most. scnipnlon sly  guarded,  not  because  it  is 
tho  truth,  but  because  it  is  tradition ;  and 
thus  there  ia  a  zeal  for  nnevangelical  doc- 
trines which  are  based  merely  on  tradition. 
Many  who  are  especially  anxious  for  the  cred- 
it of  orthodoxy  subordinate  the  study  of  tho 
Scriptui-es  to  the  symbolical  books  and  the 
ancient  dogmatical  writers.  They  are  amazed 
■■hen  tho  believer  in  the  study  of  the  Script- 
rea  allows  tho  neeessity  of  harmonizing 
loro  completely  Chnrch  doctrine  with  the 
Bible.  They  are  sluggish  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duty  of  the  ti-ne  scribe,  iu  bringing 
ont  of  tho  treasure  of  the  heart  things  new 
and  old  (Matt  xiii.,  52).  There  is  a  tendency, 
atill  more  extended,  to  substitute  for  the  an- 
cient, conscious,  personal  form  of  piety,  an 
impei'sonalform,which  lives  in  shadowy  and 
testbetic  feelings  of  an  indofluite  kind.  This 
they  accomplish  by  means  of  gorgeous  cere- 
monial and  manifold  symbolism;  by  subor- 
dinating the  preaohiug  of  the  woi-d  to  tho 
liturgy  and  the  sacrament ;  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  rather  by  cramming  the 
mind  with  Christian  material  than  by  lead- 
ing to  Christian  knowledge  and  the  personal 
appropriation  of  the  truths  of  salvation ;  by 
sensuous  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  which  spir- 
itual indolence  ascribes  the  power  of  per- 
vading Ibo  entire  man,  as  a  fluid,  with  mag- 
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ical  iuflueuco.  Aud  coiiuect«d  with  this  tbere 
is  likewise  an  unovaogelical  emphasis  of  tlio 
power  of  tlie  keys,  and  a  Bomauizing  distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  is 
rooted  in  the  unevaiigelical  doctrine  of  sac- 
ramental oi'dination.  This  metliod,  which  is 
a  reaction  from  evangelical  Christianity,  is 
unfruitfal  In  religion,  is  nnsiilted  to  the  uee^ls 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  the  ever  youthful 
Gospel,  and  to  its  regeueratire  power.  It  is 
related  to  the  present  as  a  peevish  old  man 
who  would  carefully  guard  a  rich  inherit- 
ance, ]>et  allows  it  to  rust  and  spoil,  because 
he  does  not  increase  it  by  use,  and  does  not 
continually  coin  and  distribute  the  noble 
metal  of  the  Gospel,  The  Church  will  never 
in  this  way  prevwl  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  are  estranged  from  it.  Rather  this 
leaven  of  Romanism  which  has  again  been 
brought  in  leads  back  behind  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  which  it  speaks  with  unhappy  retrac- 
tions and  regrets,  while  it  tjikes  away  or 
sliakes  the  evangelical  assurance  of  faith,  de- 
stroys the  present  evangelical  nnity,  and 
misleads,  if  not  to  apostasy  to  Rome,  yet  to 
weak  efforts  to  establish  on  evangelical  soil 
a  kind  of  duodecimo  popedom  in  every  con- 
gregation. But  we  can  not  linger  by  this 
foul  stream,  which  now  flows  throngh  the 
evangelical  Church  of  more  than  one  land. 
It  has  already  been  condemned  by  what  has 
lieea  said  with  reference  to  the  modem  Rom- 
ish Church,  of  which  it  is  bnt  a  dwarfish,  in- 
consistant  copy. 

3.  We  must,  however,  dwell  for  a  while 
upon  that  other  caiitrasted  fwm  of  nominal 
Proieahintigm,  that  would  be  called  Liberal 
Protestantism.  In  appearance  it  is  entirely 
different  from  Roman  Catholicism,  and  that 
tendency  of  Protestantism  jnst  described : 
and  this  is,  indeed,  its  wish  and  opinion  re- 
specting itself.  Yet  the  inconsistency  is  that, 
unconsciously,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  Lu- 
ther onee  used  this  appropriate  language : 
"  Papismus  est  morus  enthnsiasmus"  (we 
would  now  say : "  Ideolismns"  or  "subjectivis- 
mns").  Tradition, apartiromthoHolyScript- 
ures,  is,  indeeil,  a  product  of  human  ratio, 
and  supposes  a  juetitia  such  as  is  pleasing  to 
the  natural  reason.  We  may  likewise  ap- 
ply these  words  inversely.  The  nominal 
Protestantism  of  which  we  are  spea'  ' 
shows  itself  to  be  the  twin  of  Eora.inism 
when  we  look  deeper  into  its  principles. 

11.  It  is  true  that  this  nominal  Protestantism 
would  by  all  means  have  the  freedom  of  the 
person  and  free  investigation  vindicated 
but  it  is  simply  because  it  ascribes  to  every 
individual  the  same  subjective  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  truth  that  Romanism 
concentrates  in  one  person,  the  Pope. 

S.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  liberala  in- 
sist upon  tlic  individual's  own  gnbjective 
surance;  they  wonld  not  have  assurance  from 
the  objective  power  of  tie  truth,  but  from  '~ 
subjective  decision  respecting  it;  they  would 


know  nothiug  of  an  objective  authority. 
They  therefore  reject  tradition,  and  oppose 
every  kind  of  obligation  to  the  symbols  of 
the  Chnrch.  And  so  in  recent  times  they 
have,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  as 
if  with  oue  watch-word,  concentrated  their 
attaeks  especially  against  the  Apostles' Creed. 
They  regard  the  symbols  of  the  Chnrch  an 
merely  dead  forms  and  heavy  ballast — op- 
pressive to  the  spirit.  They  are  conscious 
of  a  freedom  from  all  external  authority,  so 
that  they  claim  the  right  of  every  iudivMnal 
to  teach  in  hia  own  Church  whatever  his  free 
investigation  has  found;  yes,  likewise,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  are  of  authority  to  them 
only  with  sneh  reservations  as  render  them 
all  illusory.  If  any  thing  displeases  them, 
they  say  the  socred  writers  have  not  report- 
ed faithfully,  or  have  mingled  Jewish  and 
Alexandrine  theology  with  it.  Yea,  so  far 
have  some  of  them  already  gone  that  they 
snppose  they  can  reject  eveu  words  of  Christ 
with  which  they  do  not  agree ;  for  eveu  the 
mind  of  Christ,  they  say,  was  tinged  with  er- 
roneous Jewish  ideas.  Some  still  recognize 
Jesns  as  the  sinless  Son  of  man,  or  ideal  man, 
whose  origin,  however,  was  not  supernatural, 
for  every  man  may  be  morally  perfect  and 
blameless  by  the  use  of  his  freedom.  How- 
over,  Jesus  was  to  them  the  first  to  experi- 
ence and  reveal  the  great  truth  that  God  is 
not  a  God  of  wrath,  but  of  love.  Others  of 
the  same  party  go  so  far  as  to  urge  us  to 
carefully  distinguish  the  ideal  from  the  his- 
torical Christ.  All  the  lofty  predicates  that 
the  Chnrch,  in  accordance  with  the  Script- 
nres,  ascribes  to  the  historical  God-man  in 
liis  nnity,  they  heap  upon  the  ideal  Christ, 
who,  again,  is  identified  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  or  God  himself;  while  tlie  historical 
Christ,  Jesns  of  Nazai'cth,  is  at  the  most  a 
symbol  of  this  ideal  Christ,  and  it  is  indiffer- 
ent how  far  Jesus  may  correspond  with  him. 
Jesns  ia  to  them  a  mere  man,  bowheit  his  re- 
ligion is  genial;  God  and  man  are  persons 
external  to  one  another  even  in  Christ,  so 
that  after  Jesus  deported  from  the  cartli  ho 
has  at  the  utmost  tlie  significance  of  an  ex- 
ample, and  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  speak  the  great  truth  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  although  not  always  consistently. 
Tliis  truth,  say  they,  can  now  perpetuate  it- 
self without  his  assistance  or  co-operation; 
and  there  is  no  more  need  of  his  mediation 
with  the  Fatlier,  for  all  men  ore  children  of 
God,  and  are  to  be  brought  to  acceptance  and 
blessedness,  although  by  many  way s,  througli 
virtue  and  morality.  The  natural  conscience, 
with  its  power  and  clearness  of  perception, 
they  assert,  is  snfhclent  to  guide  all  men  into 
all  tenth ;  for  man  is  empowered  by  hia  con- 
science to  sit  in  judgment  over  all  dogmas. 
Thus  this  form  of  Protestantism,  in  the  name 
of  science,  loosens  all  the  historical  founda- 
tions of  Christianity  and  evaporates  its  doc- 
trines.   Like  the  Romish  Church,  it  dissolves 
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the  unity  of  God  and  man,  and  thinks  that  it 
has  reserved  for  Christ  a  reBnrrection  in  tlie 
spirit ;  while  it  denies  him  or  buries  him,  as 
tlie  Befonuers  cliarged  against  Borne. 

c.The  Church  of  the  luiyiibilista  has  pre- 
served a  series  of  genuine  Christian  truths 
as  a  traditional  possession;  bat  these 
buried  under  the  rabbish  of  modem  en 
and  the  weight  of  the  moustrons  and  diver- 
siiied  apparatus  of  Bouish  ecclesiasticisni, 
and  have  thus  become  deaf  and  dumb  salt; 
and  hence  are  hardly  to  be  tal^en  ii 
sideration  as  a  ground  of  difference.  The 
only  difference  ietvieen  the  tmo  errors  that  can 
be  found  is  this :  modem  Catholicism  limits 
the  unrestricted  arbitrariness  or  subjectivism 
t«  one  point,  ia  ordei  that  all  the  rest  may  be 
placed  iu  blind  dependence  on  it ;  while  this 
modem,  degenerated  Protestantism  demands 
autoaomi/  and  seJ/-)uffoieney  for  tdl.  The  re- 
sults, however,  with  reference  to  tlie  aseur- 
anee  of  mlvaStm  and  of  Clixiatian  truth,  aie  es- 
seutially  the  same,  and  it  la  even  so  with  the 
itnity  which  they  leave  us.  In  order  to  _ 
assurance  and  certainty  of  the  trath  of  the 
Church,  Infallibilism  sets  up  as  the  fuuda- 
mental  dogma  that  the  »iihjeiMTe  mil  of  t/w 
perwn  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  Bome  is  to 
decide  with  divine  authority  respecting  tnith 
and  error;  while  that  nominal  Protestantism, 
iu  the  interests  of  assurance  of  the  truth,  en- 
dows the  mbjeetive  ieill  qfemrj/  pereoa  with 
the  authority  of  deciding  what  is  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  him.  Buth  alike  regard  the  object- 
ive divine  truth,  given  in  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  as  not  endowed  with  the 
power  of  testifying  to  ita  own  truthfulness, 
attesting  itself,  and  making  evident,  and  di- 
vinely assured.  Arbitrary  subjectivism  as- 
cribes the  power  of  deciding  what  is  to  be 
obligatory  tmth,  to  the  creature,  without 
God :  on  the  one  side  to  om  person,  the  Pope ; 
on  the  other  to  the  multitude  of  co-ordinate 
pertom,  in  their  natural  condition. 

d.The  same  similarity  of  principles  appears, 
moreover,  especially  vAtk  r^erenee  to  the  ream- 
eilialiott  of  man  Mth  God.  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine is  here  a  combination  of  Pelagian  and 
magical  elements.  On  the  one  side,  merito- 
rious works,  propitiating  man,  are  required ; 
on  the  other,  indulgence  is  dispensed.  It  is 
very  much  the  same  with  the  so-called  lib- 
eral theology,  which  bases  the  reconciliation 
and  justification  of  man,  on  the  one  side,  on 
moral  intentions  and  works  (religion  being 
subordinated  to  morality) ;  on  the  other  side 
they  believe  that  men  are  entitled  to  forgive 
themselves  their  own  sins,  or  to  regard  their 
sins  as  foigiven  by  God,  basing  themselves 
upon  that  idea  of  God  which  regards  Father- 
hood as  knowing  no  wrath;  alas!  also,  no 
justice.  As  they  do  not  go  back  to  the  me- 
diatorship  of  Christ,  what  is  it  but,  on  the 
one  side,  self-absolution,  without  cost  to  self; 
on  tlie  odier,  a  delusion  of  possible  self-atone- 
ment f 


e.  Now  this  is  simply  to  laU  back  into  the 
errors  of  Eomanism  through  a  form  of  Prot- 
estant nominal  subjectivism,  errors  wliich 
penetrate  even  to  the  Idea  of  God.  Instead 
of  holy  justice,  arbitrariness  appears  in  both 
conceptions,  and  ia  caUed  goodness.  In- 
stead of  fi'ee  grace  for  Christ's  sake,  without 
which  no  one  can  stand  before  God,  there 
appears  in  both  views  the  law,  demanding,  but 
not  giving,  moral  purity  and  change  of  the 
inmost  hearii,  which  no  one  can  accomplish 
of  himself. 

/,  Again,  on  the  one  side  wo  have  the  super- 
stitious self-dciti cation  of  the  Church ;  on 
the  other,  the  no  less  superstitions  self-dcift- 
cation  of  the  personal  subject.  In  both  con- 
ceptions the  man  who  makes  the  creature 
the  centre,  excludes  himself  from  the  divine 
centre,  and  on  the  very  basis  of  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  creature  there  is  left  a  mere  deist- 
ical  view  of  the  world  separating  it  from 
God. 

g.  Again,  this  resemblance  of  the  principles 
of  the  so-called  liberal  theology  with  modem 
Catholicism  may  be  shown  from  other  points 
of  view.  ITie  Church  ofthelnfallibUists,  as 
we  have  seen,  establishes  a  formal  unity  and 
authority  over  the  substance  of  the  tmth 
and  its  value,  but  thereby  falls  into  an  indif- 
/ereMfisnt  with  reference  to  the  truth  itself. 
They  study  merely  the  preservation  of  unity 
and  uniformity,  indifierent  as  to  what  the 
substance  of  the  bond  of  union  and  Chris- 
tianity may  be.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
that  the  background  of  this  formal  In- 
falliUUam  is  a  afcepiicism  which  doubts  wheth- 
the  truth  itself  can  be  universally  known. 
le  same  indlfferentism — jee,  skepticism — is 
manifest  likewise  in  this  nominal  Protestant- 
it  forms  associations,  or  seeks  a 
3  it  has  recently  endeavored  to 
accomplish  in  various  ways.  It  is  trae  they 
talk  of  assurance  and  knowledge;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  confer  upon  all  men  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  autonomy,  it  con  not  but 
be  that  the  most  contrasted  elements  come 
together  In  these  associations,  and  that  a 
through  the  same  principles  and  their 
authority  becomes  impossible.  Howcanper- 
of  such  opposite  views  bind  themselves 
together  in  unity  !  There  is  but  one  way, 
that  no  one  should  value  his  view  as  true 
and  certain.  Should  any  one  earnestly  claim 
to  be  the  true  one,  the  union  would 
be  at  once  loosened  or  dissolved.  Hence 
the  continuance  of  snch  a  union  is  possible 
merely  as  a  school  which  is  seeking  the  truth, 
but  is  not  V 


religious  communion  rejoicing  and  living  in 
its  faith.  And  yet  this  is  the  more  &vorab1e 
aspect.  For  if  we  are  ever  to  be, seeking 
and  never  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tmth;  if  we  refuse  the  tmth  when  present 
to  ns,  and  obliging  ns  to  accept  and  advocate 
it,  wo  fall  into  a  skepticism  which  despairs 
of  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  truth  as 
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ail  objective  fulit  universal  entity,  or  else  it 
swims  indifferent  wlietlier  we  are  in  posses- 
eiou  of  the  truth  or  not.  I  know  that  these 
are  severe  irords.  There  are,  it  is  tnie,  in 
sncli  asEoeintions  men  who  are  in  possession 
of  the  ChriBtian  trnth,  hut  who  hy  their  mem- 
Ijorship  hope  to  regain  others  wlio  haveheen 
estranged  from  the  Church,  thinking  of  that 
comprahenBive  word  of  Christ,  "  He  tJiat  is 
not  against  us  is  for  us."  But,  if  they  would 
remain  sonnd  in  faith  and  love,  they  should 
think  likewise  of  that  other  Tvord  that  re- 
minds ua  of  the  decision  which  every  one 
must  make:  "He  that  is  not  with  mo,  is 
against  me ;  and  he  that  gatborcth  not  with 
mo,  scatteroth  abroad." 

ft.  Solongas  the  bond  of  unit}' for  such  an 
association  is  not  found  in  definite,  positive 
Christian  troth,  nothing  remains  but  to  seek 
unity,  partly  in  opposition  and  polemics 
against  others,  partly  in  certain  external 
forms  and  organizations.  This  is  the  reasi 
of  the  great  controversial  character  and  wc 
like  spirit  as  well  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  this  so-called  liberal  Protestantism.  The 
organization  sought  from  this  stand-point 
involves  the  idea  of  finding  a  form  of  com- 
munion in  which  every  oue  may  continue  in 
absolute  autonomy  and  religious  sovereign- 
ty, and  at  the  same  time  not  be  deprived  of 
the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  cor 
and  the  permanent  right  to  the  same.  But 
what  are  they  to  love  and  cherish 
mon,  if  there  is  nothing  positive  that  is  held 
in  common  T  That  which  excludes  nothing 
includes  nothing,  bnt  remains  hollow  and 
empty.  So  fiir,  thenj  as  acting  in  company 
is  concerned,  they  lay  great  stress  upon  free 
election.  The  members  ascribe  to  themselves 
the  power  to  vote  by  the  majority  respect- 
ing aU  things,  even  respecting  the  doctrines 
that  are  to  he  allowed  or  held  in  common. 
Thus  they  i^ll  into  the  same  eiTor  which 
sound  judgment  blames  in  the  councils,  that 
they  established  a  mechanical  method  of  de- 
ciding respecting  what  is  true  and  well  pleas- 
ing to  Qod,  which  method  is  inadequate  to 
the  truth  and  its  laws.  Nominal  Frotestaut- 
ism  and  the  Romish  Church  both  alike  ore 
destitnte  of  any  clear,  firm  norm  of  decision. 
The  former,  because  they  would  build  upon 
the  variously  constituted  reason  of  the  auto- 
nomic subject,  and  by  the  various  methods 
and  results  of  their  historical — oven  dog- 
matical— criticism  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
render  every  proposed  norm  again  illnsory. 
The  latt«r,  because  they  establish,  though 
Qnconsciously,  through  historical  oi  consti- 
tutive tradition,  cliangeable  human  ideas  in 
place  of  the  rock  of  evangelical  truth ;  which 
ideas,  when  in  contradiction  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  are,  as  the  Reformers  justly  said, 
merely  products  of  the  naturalU  raUo  inmana. 
Both,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  must  ar- 
rive at  the  same  end,  and  accept  an  ob- 
jective perfectibility  of  Christianity,     Both 


finally  labor  for  the  unnatural  separation 
of  the  inteiloctual  side  of  man  from  the  mor- 
al and  religions.  The  BomishChnrcb  claims 
for  the  Pope  an  enlightenment  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  independent  of  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition.  But  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  of  one  piece,  light  and  life  go  togeth- 
The  modern  so-called  liberal  Ptotestant- 
,  again,  in  spite  of  Schleierma«beT,  is  in- 
tellectualistio  and  rationalistic.  They  would 
base  religion  upon  knowledge,  less  now  of  a 
phOosophical  than  of  a  historico -critical 
character.  But  they  show  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  undertaking  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand religion,  and  its  true  independent  char- 
acter which  Schleiermacher  so  classical] j  vin- 
dicated. They  put  their  own.  opinions  re- 
specting God  in  place  of  religion,  while  they 
can  only  ascribe  to  them  some  probability, 
not  regard  the  views  opposite  to 
their  own  as  impossiblo. 

Upon  this  subject  allow  me  to  dwell  for  a 

Historical  investigation  and  criticism  aro 
certainly  authorized.  In  this  way  the  Ref- 
ormation began,  going  back  to  tlie  sources ; 
and  never  will  Germany,  the  heartlistoiie  of 
the  Reformation,  allow  herself  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  i^ee  investigation,  which  has 
made  her  theology  so  rich  and  strong.  But 
not  every  investigation  rewards  the  investi- 
gator. We  see  in  Germany  that  the  object 
of  investigation  dissolves  under  the  hands 
of  many.  The  anatomical  knife  of  their  crit- 
icism can  not  find  the  spirit,  which  veils  it- 
self from  them,  so  that  while  they  retain  tho 
body,  the  mere  external  material,  the  soul 
has  flown  away.  The  only  cure  for  these 
errors  and  defects,  as  well  as  for  the  errors 
of  infallibihsm  and  false  objectivism,  lies  in 
the  truth  of  the  Reformation;  for  why  is 
it  that  nominal  Protestantism  can  no  more 
than  Romanism  attain  a  firm  position,  a  truo 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel!  /  thinlc  (here  in 
one  comm(m  fault.  They  do  not  understand 
what  religion  is.  They  do  not  know  that 
religion,  by  its  very  idea,  can  not  be  made 
by  men,  but  by  God,  his  prevenient  grace ; 
since  religion  is  not  thinking,  or  acring,  but 
mutual,harmoniou8  communion  between  the 
giving  God  and  the  receiving  man.  Again, 
they  do  not  trnly  know  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion. Pascal  says, "  Unless  a  man  knows  that 
he  is  no  longer  what  he  should  be,  he  tacks 
the  first  condition  of  self-knowledge."  Tho 
first  ataurance  is,  that  we  are  sinners,  laden 
with  guilt.  This  is  the  fundamentd  cer- 
tainty or  assurance  which  leads  the  sincere 
inquirer  further  on.  This  is  likewise  tho 
beginning  of  trne  fellowship,  of  true  spirit- 
ual union — that  we  know  our  race  to  be  ono 
in  guilt  and  need  of  a  Bedeemer. 

Where  there  is  this  vital  knowledge,  and 
a  longing  for  peace  with  God  and  with  our- 
selves, history  is  examined,  in  order  to  see 
whetlier  it  any  where  shows  the  foim  or  ap- 
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pearauce  of  the  Redeemer  Ho  vho  ihns, 
with  tlto  glance  of  longing  for  a  Eeilcemer, 
will  remain  stantting  befoie  tlie  form  of 
Christ  in  Holy  Spriptnie,  la  susceptible  of 
all  tlie  divine  features  or  ladinttug  influ- 
ences of  lii'i  appeamuce,  Tliey  seem  to  the 
alien  and  the  profane  contradictory  in  their 
divine  paradoxy;  the  groveling  intellect 
gropes  externally  round  about  the  holy  ob- 
ject, or  picka  it  to  pieces  like  a  flower.  But 
the  aaieeptible  soul  is  met  by  an  unexpected 
divine  harmony  shining  forth  to  greet  liim. 
Christ  would  be  the  Redeemer  aud  Fulfiller 
of  mankind,  nothing  less ;  therefore  where 
that  seDBorium  for  a  Eedeemer,  the  true  re- 
ligiona  and  theological  organ,  la  lacking,  the 
whole  peraon  and  work  of  the  Goil-man  fells 
to  pieces.  But  tl»o  sinner  longing  for  re- 
demption has  a  buruiug-giaaa  within  him, 
which,  gathering  the  beams  in  one  point, 
concentrates  them  to  inflame  hia  heart,  and  to 
give  light,  and  warmth,  and  life ;  ao  that  in 
the  believing  look  upon  Christ  the  old  man 
is  consumed,  and  the  new  man  ariaes  in  the 
creative  glow  of  the  love  of  God  revealed  in 
Christ.  He  is  thus  assured  of  his  cause,  and 
stands  firm  as  a  rock  amid  the  fluctuation 
of  human  opinions ;  assured  flrat  of  his  sal- 
vation iu  Christ ;  assured  no  leaa  of  his  di- 
vine Saviour;  free  through  him  not  only 
from  doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  likewise 
from  aeductive  and  changeable  human  au- 
thority. 

Again,  iu  close  connection  with  tnie  aMur- 
anee  ia  the  true  principle  of  uniij/,  nslove  with 
faith.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reforma- 
tion—yea, still  wore,  this  ia  the  pure  Gospel. 

We  have  looked  at  the  errors  to  the  right 
and  the  left :  superstition  based  upon  unbe- 
lief, unbelief  the  fruit  of  a  superstition  which 
deifies  itaelf  May  we  thereby  learn  to  love 
and  value  afresh  the  evangelical  truth  which 
our  forefathers  won  by  their  own  blood. 
May  thia  joy  in  the  kernel  of  the  Gospel,  iu 
Christ  aud  his  free  grace,  likewise  UQit«  all 
evangelical  Protestants  more  and  more  close- 
ly together. 

Indeed,  it  becomes  ns  to  cultivate  unity 
more  than  Iu  the  first  three  centuries  of 


Protcfltantism. 
Bake,  since  we  are  going  into  a  conflict  of  in- 
creasing camcstneas.  It  becomes  us  for  the 
sake  of  our  opponents  to  the  right  and  the 
left,  to  whom  we  have  not  to  darken,  but  to 
recommcnd,by  concord  and  love,  that  wliicli 
alone  can  make  them  free  and  happy;  "for 
by  this  shall  the  world  know  that  we  are  hia 
disciples,  if  we  have  love  one  to  another." 
It  becomes  us  for  the  honor  of  Christ,  under 
whose  banner  we  stand.  Since  the  Refor- 
mation we  have  scattered  in  a  hundred  ves- 
sels upon  the  great  ocean  of  naliona;  it  is 
time,  to  nse  the  language  of  Homer's  Odgageg, 
that  we  should  think  again  of  the  vitorot' 
(the  return  home) — that  ia,  the  unity  of  the 
sons  of  the  Reformation.  As  evangelical 
Christianity  has  almoat  become  an  image  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  as  we  have  al- 
most lost  and  in  many  waya  misunderatood 
one  another,  it  is  time  that  we  should  again 
show  ourselves  to  be  chUdren  of  Pentecost, 
which  united  the  dispersed  nations  and 
tougnesby  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  com- 
bined an  infinite  variety  in  nnitj.  We  have 
fled  from  Romish  samenega,  that  leads  to  mere 
mechanical  principles  aud  death.  But  dif- 
ferences likewise,  when  they  alone  prevail, 
bring  poverty,  bittemeaa,  and  destitution  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Let  ns  labor,  then,  that  the  differences  ex- 
isting among  us,  which  are  all  before  the  eye 
of  God,  may  straightway  become,  instead  of 
means  of  estrangement,  rather  a  bond  of 
unity,  iu  giviug  and  receiving  as  it  is  the 
wUl  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tbia  ia  furthered  iu  an  especial  manner  by 
the  idea  of  our  Conference,  which  unites  the 
parts  of  the  globe  together  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner ;  those  two  especially  in 
which  Christianity  has  thus  far  become  the 
prevailing  power  on  earth.  May  this  Confer- 
ence be  productive  of  the  increase,  not  only 
of  the  spirit  of  peace  among  ns,  but  also  of 
mutual  appreciation  and  co-operation  in  the 
gifts  which  the  nations  represented  here 
have  received  from  God's  hand  for  the  great 
task  of  civilising.  Christianizing,  and  evftti- 
geliziug  the  human  race. 
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We  Lave  listened  with  great  BatiafiiotioD 
to  the  ajlinirable  paper  with  haa  just  been 
read.  I  have  in  niiod  oaly  one  liying  theo- 
logiaa  who  might  thiuk  to  better  it;  aud 
that  is  Dr.  Dorner  himself.  Tbe  fkolt  mast 
be  oni  own  if  we  are  not  now  firmly  rooted 
in  the  conviction  that,  in  adding  to  its  creed 
this  new  dogma  of  Papal  InfaJlibility,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb  has  both  erred  aud 
blnndered. 

But  why,  on  a  Protestant  platform,  this 
elaborate  criticismf  Wby  this  concern  of 
onrs  about  the  doings  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil t  Why  so  mucl)  of  our  programme  given 
np  to  the  Boman  Catholic  question  1  Part- 
ly, no  doubt,  because  we  feel  that  our  evan- 
gelical Protestantism  Is  newly  and  donbly 
menaced.  I  nfidel  bugles  are  sounding  in  fVont 
of  US,  Papal  bngles  are  sounding  behind  us. 
And  evangelical  Proteatanta  are  not  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  would  be  idle 
to  say  that  we  are  not  alarmed.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Not  Protestantism 
only  is  menaced;  Christianity  itself  is  men- 
aced. With  the  battle  on  both  aides  of  us, 
before  aud  behind,  wo  mnat  be  careful  how 
we  handle  our  weapons. 

We  assert  the  unity  of  Protestantism,  in 
spite  of  its  manifold  diyersitics  and  division s. 
We  must  not  forget  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom. More  than  eighteen  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  miracle  of  Pentecost ;  and 
infidels' are  saying  that  theae  Christian  een- 
tui'iea  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  credita- 
ble to  Christianity. 

Of  the  thirteen  or  fonrfeen  hundred  mill- 
ions of  men  now  peopling  the  globe,  three 
hundred  and  seventy  millions,  we  are  told, 
call  themselves  Christians,  but  can  hardly 
be  persnaded  to  call  each  other  Christiana. 
Protestantism,  eay  the  Romanists,  is  infi- 
delity. Romanism,  say  the  Protestauta,  ia 
the  masterpiece  of  Satan.  And  the  Seven 
Churches  of  the  Orient  are  eijually  disowned 
of  both. 

We  need,  all  of  ua,  a  larger  charity.  Onr 
Protestant  fathers  of  three  hundred  yeaj« 
ago  bad  to  fight  their  way  into  history,  and 
we  cau  not  wonder  that  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiafors  wrote  history  as  they  did.  But 
now  the  time  has  come  to  hang  that  trump- 
et in  the  hall.  When  we  look  into  onr  own 
hearts,  the  best  of  us,  the  real  wonder  is  that 
there  should  have  been  any  Christians  at 


alL   Human  depravity  has  awful  depths  and 
awful  power.     Grace  enters  for  conflict. 
Life  is  a  battle,  ending  only  with  life.    Aud 
go  in  at  last  through  the  gates  of  pearl, 
with  onr  ahiclda,  but  on  them. 
a  we  are  not  ashamed  of  onr  Bible,  so 
we  not  ashamed  of  our  Christian  hiata- 
Miraeles  of  grace  adorn  it  &om  first  to 
.    The  Chnrchea  of  tlie  Orient,  ao  fearful- 
ly scourged  through  all  these  Moslem  centu- 
are  Churches  still.    It  Avas  their  con- 
demnation that  they  had  ceased  to  grow, 
and  then,  like  tbe  Cologne  Cathedral,  it  was 
their  doom  to  decay,  fragment  and  ruin 
iKith  in  one.    Tbe  Ilornan  Catholic  Church 
of  to-day  is  simply  tbe  Latin  Church  of  tbo 
Middle  Ages,  which  has  kept  on  growing 
low,    Anselm,  Bernard,  Aquinas,  Tau. 
ler,Lntber,  Melanchthon,  Pascal,  and  F6ne- 
lou  have  all  belonged  to  it.     Protestnntiam 
its  child.   If  ast^i  as  Luther  was,  "Where 
as  your  Chnrch  before  the  Protest?"  we 
ay  answer,  as  Luther  did, "  Where  was  your 
face  before  you  washed  it  in  the  morning  T" 
Christianity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Christendom.     They  are  not  at  one ;   and 
never  have  been,  not  even  while  St.  John 
aat  writing  hia  gospel  at  Epheaus.    But  nei- 
ther are  they  to  be  torn  asunder.    Our  Chris- 
tian history — ancient,  mediieval,  modem — is 
both  trinal  and  a  nuit :  three  in  one,  and 
one  in  three.     And  so  is  Christendom  to- 
day, both  three  and  one.     The  Ancient  Age 
still  keeps  on  in  the  Orient ;  the  Middle  Age, 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe;  only  in 
Northern  Europe  and  America  is  thei'o,  as 
yet,  any  nineteenth  century.     But  the  stars 
still  hold  to  their  courses,  aud  human  histo- 
ry, with  God  in  it,  can  afford  to  wait. 

What  shall  come  nest,  aud  nest  after, 
none  of  us  may  presume  to  say ;  but  we 
risk  nothing  in  speaking  well  of  what  has 
been  permitted  in  the  past.  Aud  ao  we 
thank  God  to-day  for  Pope  Pins  IX.,  and  his 
Vatican  Council,  aud  his  new  dogma,  which 
began  to  be  quarried  so  long  ago.  The 
massive  block  ia  lifted  at  last  to  its  place. 
The  edifice  is  crowned.  Will  it  bo  crushed 
as  wellf  Let  ns  not  feel  too  sure  of  that. 
Shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  the  papacy 
may  at  once  put  on  new  spiritual  power. 
Aud  nations  which,  like  France,  have  swung 
off  info  infidelity,  may  be  espeuteU  to  swii^ 
hack  into  superstition. 
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But  ChriatiaQ  history  is  not  to  eod  in  that 
■way.  Christianity ■wmiliiliavererisheiiloDg 
ago  had  there  heen  any  sentence  of  death  in 
it.  God  destroys  hia  enemies;  but  his  friends 
and  children  he  merely  chastens.  His  an- 
cient people  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
but  are  still  a  unit,  and  still  snmber  as  many 
millions  as  in  the  golden  age  of  David  and 
Solomon.  ThoEastemCUurchlreawith torn 
bosom,  trodden  beneath  cruel  feet.  Bnt  the 
heart  still  beats,  and  the  pale  lips  still  cry, 
"How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long !"  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  denied  her  Lord,  not  so  much 
for  want  of  courage  as  for  want  of  wisdom. 
By-and-hy  she  will  repent,  and  her  last  days 
■wDl  he  her  hest  days.  As  for  Protestants, 
three  hundred  years  are  no  long  time,  and 

We  set  forth  Christian  nuity  as  tie  goal 
toward  which  not  merely  all  Protestants, 
but  all  Christians,  are  tending.  Let  iis  un- 
derstand that  real  unity  has  never  been 
whoUy  wanting.  Our  Lord's  prayer  that 
his  followers  might  all  be  one  can  not  have 
gone  unanswered.  But  neither  has  that 
nnity  been  perfect.  And  to-day  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  vital  part  of  Christeudora 
which  feels  this  imperfection  most  keenly. 
But  what  is  the  nnity  of  which  we  dream  T 
Certainly  not  uniformity  in  external  organ- 
ization, some  one  of  the  historic  polities, 
the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Prelatical,  finally  supplanting  its  rivals.  It 
is  against  the  whole  gonins  of  Christiauity 
that  polity  should  be  of  ranch  account. 
That  which  can  he  shown  to  have  under- 
gone so  great  a  change  so  early  in  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  so  many  changes  since, 
can  not  be  a  matter  of  any  vital  moment. 
Historio  criticism  is  hardly  yet  oat  of  its 
cradle.  When  fully  matnred,  every  jure 
dttiiRO  tlieory  of  ohnrch  government  will  he 
driven  hy  it  to  the  wall.  Nor  should  wo  he 
looking  for  uniformity  in  ritual.  Orient  and 
Occident,  racial   and   other   diversifiea,  di- 


versities in  temperament,  taste,  culture,  are 
likely  to  ho  factors  iu  the  problem  to  the 
end  of  time.  Nor  may  we  hope  for  agree- 
ment in  all  the  minor  particulars  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  The  three  essential  and  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incar- 
nation, atonement,  and  regeneration.  If 
these  are  clearly  affirmed,  we  can  well  af- 
ford the  allowance  of  the  largest  liberty  In 
regard  to  all  the  rest. 

■  And  now  what  shall  we  doT  Jnst  noth- 
ing at  nil  but  keep  on  growing.  Each  sect 
has  its  own  errand.  The  doctrines  are  not 
yet  aU  settled.  Theology,  Christology,  An- 
thropology, Soteriology,  have  all  bad  their 
turn ;  bnt  Ecclesiology  and  Eschatology  are 
yet  to  come.  We  have,  strictly  speaking, 
uo  ecumenical  creed ;  not  even  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  for  each  one  of  ns  interprets  it  for 
himself,  making  it  mean  more  or  less.  Bnt 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  snn  there  is 
not  a  Christian  man,  or  Christian  woman, 
or  Christian  child,  whose  eyes  would  not 
moisten  as  he  sang, "  My  faith  looks  up  to 
Thee." 

Conttoversy  must  still  go  on.  But  we  are 
very  foolish  to  have  it  so  hitter.  Commun- 
ion is  one  thing;  intercommunion  is  anoth- 
er :  just  as  national  law  is  one  thing,  and  in- 
ternational law  another.  Into  the  &mily 
of  nations  the  door  is  wide,  admitting  some 
nations  that  none  of  ns  would  like  to  bo- 
long  to.  But  any  thing  that  governs  at  all 
is  better  than  anarchy.  In  Palestine,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  among  wild  Bedouin,  even 
Turkish  troops  are  welcome  to  tlie  traveler. 
So  in  the  Church.  Coptic  Christians  in 
Egypt  may  be  far  enough  beneath  our  ideal, 
but  aft«t  all  the  Cross  is  over  them,  and  not 
the  Crescent.  For  myself,  of  course,  I  prefer 
my  own  communion,  or  I  would  leave  it  for 
another.  But  God  forgive  me  if  I  ever  look- 
ed or  shall  ever  look  into  any  Christian  face 
without  finding  in  it  something  of  the  old 
family  likeness. 
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We  live  at  a  time  of  a  great  and  general 
strnggle.  Popery  Btarts  for  a  new  Lattle. 
It  haa  conqueretl  at  last  its  unity  hj  tbe 
dogma  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility, 
aod  bas  now  in  the  Syllabus,  its  new  Bi- 
ble, something  lite  the  declaration  of  rights 
npou  wliicli  the  first  FrencU  EevolntJon 
waa  baaed,  only  it  is  the  declaration  of 
rights  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  anuibilates 
all  the  rights  of  man.  Every  notion  feeia 
tliat  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  hard  wort 
with  Popery.  Bnt  hitherto  all  the  powers 
in  tiie  two  worlds  hare  resisted  its  encroach- 
ments. There  is  only  one  country  in  which 
tlie  Pope  has  succeeded  in  tailing  tbe  reius  of 
the  government,  and  it  is  France.  It  is  that 
nation  which  was  called  formeriy  the  eld- 
est danghtet  of  the  Church ;  that  nation 
which  sends  missionaries  to  every  corner 
of  the  globe  to  counteract  onr  Protestant 
missions.  It  is  that  nation  which  sends 
you,  by  each  transatlantio  steamer,  so  many 
priests,  monlts,  and  nnns,  all  so  winning 
uiid  BO  charming  that  they  soon  take  hold 
of  yonr  confidence.  It  is  that  nation  which 
provides  the  United  States  with  so  mony 
refined  ladles  of  the  Sacred  H«art,  who 
are  all  deemed  to  be  conntesses ;  and  many 
blinded  Protestants  send  their  daughters  to 
them  for  education,  not  minding  that  they 
will  soon  he  enticed  by  the  snares  of  that 
elegant  woi'ldly  atmosphere,  and  twcome  Pa- 
pists. France  was  seized  upon  by  Popery. 
The  Jesuits  seek  to  make  it  an  impregnable 
fortress  from  which  they  may  direct  their 
attacks  npon  every  country  on  the  globe. 
She  will  be  tbe  battle-field  where  the  great 
action  is  to  be  fought.  How  important  it 
is,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  ia  the  present 
state  of  Popery  in  Frauce ! 

At  the  first  sight  it  appears  that  indeed 
my  country  has  become  the  most  Popish  in 
the  world.  We  Frenchmen  do  not  know 
whether  we  dream  or  not.  What!  the  peo- 
ple of  Voltaire,  so  skeptical  and  so  jeering, 
are  now  govemetl  as  a  convent!  The  Pope, 
whose  orders  are  a  mere  cipher  in  his  own 
country,  is  the  real  sovereign  in  France — a 
sovereign  both  earthly  and  celestial.  We 
are  overrun  with  superstitions  which  go  fai 
beyond  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pre- 
fects are  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  bish- 
ops. Full  room  ia  given  to  the  tens  of  thon- 
aands  of  pilgrims  who  throng  and  obstruct 
the  streets  of  oar  cities,  while  three  of  onr 
Protestant  pastors  connected  with  the  Evan- 


gelical Society  have  been  lately  condemned 
to  a  fine,  and  would  have  to  suiter  impris- 
onment for  a  relapse ;  and  their  crime  had 
been  to  preach  without  permission  to  a  few 
inquirers  after  divine  truth.  The  Romish 
clergy,  from  fifty  thonsaud  pulpits  and  by 
innumerable  journals,  pour  every  day  the 
grossest  outrage  npou  modem  society  and 
all  our  liberties,  whUe  the  newspapers  in 
the  provinces  which  attempted  to  resist 
them  are  persecuted  and  suppressed. 

But  let  us  look  beneath  the  sutfaee. 

J.  This  movement  has  nothing  spontane- 
ous. It  does  not  prooeed  from  the  people 
themselves.  Spontaneity  is  the  black  sheep 
for  Popery.  It  feara,  first  of  all,  any  kind 
of  liberty,  any  individual  move,  It  remoulds 
tlie  human  sonl  by  a  merely  mechanical 
procew.  It  takes  the  man  ot  the  cradle  in 
order  to  nndo  and  deform  liim.  With  its 
fifty  thjousand  priests  in  Franco  and  its  in- 
numerable monka  and  nuns,  it  works  like 
the  invisible  animals  which  biuld  up  tlio 
coral  cliffs.  They  are  mere  atoms,  but  they 
ore  able  to  create  those  hngo  mountains 
which  emerge  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to 
a,  gigantic  height. 

3.  This  movement  has  nothing  of  that 
which  we  call  a  revival.  What  is  a  reviv- 
al for  US  Protestants  1  It  is  an  awakening 
of  the  cousciences  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
brings  the  souls  to  Christ  by  the  conTictioa 
of  sin.  Now  conscience  is  very  much  oblit- 
erated in  Popery.  The  truth  which  is  the 
moat  impressive  for  it  is  done  away  by  the 
Koman  dogma.  When  a  Protestant  is  op- 
pressed by  the  burden  of  bis  sins,  he  is  con- 
scious of  that  awfol  fact  that  we  are  a  fiill- 
en  race,  estranged  from  God,  and  subjected 
to  an  everlasting  condemnation.  But  Pop- 
ery so  interprets  the  atonement  as  to  get 
rid  of  that  agonizing  feeling  which  would 
lead  tbe  soula  to  Christ  instead  of  the  priest. 
According  to  Its  creed,  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  original  sin,  and  infant 
baptism  pnrgea  it  away ;  therefore  we  have 
not  any  more  to  deal  with  it ;  we  have  only 
to  cope  with  onr  actual  sins,  and  to  save 
ourselves  by  our  obedience  to  the  commands 
bothofGodandof  theChnrch.  Here,  again, 
the  notion  of  sin  gets  confused.  Rome  puta 
on  the  same  level  disobedience  againat  God'a 
laws  and  against  ecclesiastic  laws.  Now,  if 
eating  a  morsel  of  chicken  on  Friday  is  a 
sin  of  equal  weight  as  speaking  evil  of  oui- 
neighbor,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  Roman 
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Catliolio  may  realize  the  umitteraljle  gulf  of 
misery  and  guilt  Bspressed  liy  the  word  ma  T 
Moreover,  wtile  among  Protestants,  ttLo 
know  tliat  they  ar«  saved  by  faith  in  divine 
trath,  lying  ia  peculiarly  hated  as  being  the 
root  of  evil,  that  very  sin  ia  one  of  those 
which  Popery  opposes  the  least,  as  its  whole 
system  is  based  npon  forgery.  Even  among 
the  upright  Bom  an  Catholics  who  are  not 
conscious  of  that  fact,  there  is  a  general  cur- 
rent of  falsehood  and  deceit,  which  permeates 
the  whole  of  Ute  Popish  nations,  and  demor- 
alizes even  the  best  «f  their  members.  Is 
not  Jesuitism,  which  makes  lying  for  the 
Church  a  virtne,  the  very  flower  of  Popery  1 
e  has  first  to  be  ro-cducated  in 


«  of  that  word.  If  relig- 
3  a  satisfaction  afforded  to  the  deepest 
wnnta  of  the  human  soul,  it  is  entirely  want- 
ing in  this  so-called  revival  There  was  a 
time  when  Popery  had  retained  a  sufficient 
part  of  Christian  truth  to  feed  the  sonis 
who  did  not  move  in  the  still  loftier  sphere 
of  fre«  grac«  and  inward  freedom  imparted 
hy  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  Bnt  now,  under  Ul- 
tramontane impulses,  Popery  is  more  and 
more  deprived  of  its  spiritual  ntarrow.  The 
Jesuits  have  always  worked  hard  in  order 
to  make  it  deviate  from  its  Christian  basis, 
and  to  lay  its  foundation  npon  the  most 
worldly  tendencies  of  human  nature.  They 
have  atlast  succeeded  to  make  it  a  complete 
idolatry,  having  a  goddess  in  heaven — the 
Immaculate  Viigin ;  and  a  god  on  earth — 
the  inCillible  Pope. 

This  movement  is,  therefore,  nothing  bnt 
a  g^reat  effort  of  the  Jesuits  in  order  to  re- 
store the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  They 
try  to  make  France  an  instrument  to  recon- 
quer all  the  ground  ■which  they  have  lost. 
They  are  endowed  with  an  amazing  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  It  we  only  served  our 
Heavenly  Master  as  they  serve  him  whom 
they  consider  as  his  incamatinn  on  earth! 
As  they  believe  firmly  in  the  promise  made 
to  Peter,  and  which  they  apply  to  the  Pope, 
they  are  never  shaken  nor  discouraged. 
When  they  have  failed,  they  resume  their 
wort  at  the  very  stage  at  which  it  was  inter- 
mpted.  They  use  the  defeats  as  means  for 
a,  farther  success.  "When  they  saw  France 
crushed  and  lying  in  her  blood,  tJiey  rushed 
upon  her  ftom  every  quarter.  And,  indeed, 
at  first  they  were  admirably  helped  by  the 
circumstances,  which  appeared  to  them  as 
most  providential  tokens  of  the  Divine  bless- 
ing. 

1.  When  Germany  gave  us  only  t«n  days 
to  elect  representatives  who  were  to  decide 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  when  each 
department  had  to  vote  at  once  a  whole  list 
of  members,  nobody  was  ready  for  it.     Tlio 


iblican  party  wished  to  ( 
It  was  not  possible  to  have  an  elec- 
tioneering agitation,  to  discuss  names,  to 
have  preparatory  meetings.  The  German 
■  Tnies  occupied  one-third  of  our  soil.  Our 
ilway  communication  was  cat.  But  the 
bishops  had  been  on  the  lookout.  They  had 
framed  lists  of  men  pledged  both  to  make 
peaeo  and  to  obey  the  orders  from  Borne. 
In  order  to  make  them  acceptable,  they  had 
interspersedthemwitbafew Liberals.  They 
bad  sent  these  lists  to  every  parish  priest 
of  their  department,  and,  aa  there  were  none 
but  these  to  present  to  the  people,  they  were 
voted.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  Jesii-- 
its  became  the  real  government  of  France. 
Our  nation  now  ia  like  a  charger — allow  me 
add,  a  fiue  one — on  the  back  of  which  a 
cunning  horseman  jumped.  The  charger 
would  be  led  onward  to  the  battle  of  liber- 
ty, and  the  horseman  is  decided  to  force  it 
backward  to  the  Middle  Age.  The  charger 
kicks  and  kicks  again,  but  the  horseman 
holds  fast  and  uses  curb  and  spnrs.   We  ffeel 

)  spurs  now  very  painfully.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  tremendouB  move  of  public  opinion 
may  at  least  succeed  to  kick  off  the  horse- 
man and  cast  him  to  tlie  ground. 

2.  The  Jesuits  had  a  powerful  aiisiliary 
in  the  Commune.  The  Commune  was  a  com- 
bination of  Socialist  infiuences  and  of  the 
hatred  which  the  Poiiaian  people  feel  against 
the  priesthood.  There  were  only  siity  thou- 
sand Socialiats  in  Paris.  How  ia  it  that  tlie 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  supported  the 
CommuneT  Onlybecansethey thoughtthat 
the  National  Assembly  would  bring  back  a 
clerical  royalty  and  therefore  tbej  opposed 
the  national  troops  which  they  called  by 
the  name  of  Choaaas  which  was  given  to 
the  legitimists  ot  the  'Venddan  war  at  the 
time  of  our  first  resolution  Those  atheists 
of  the  Commune  who  escited  so  much  hor 
ror  by  their  crimes  hid  been  iQ  trained  up 
in  the  schools  of  the  friars,  aud  felt  an  in- 
tense aversion  to  the  form  of  religion  in  which 
they  were  educated.  But,  whatever  may 
be  our  judgment  of  the  Commune,  the  fact 
remains.  The  foundations  of  society  were 
shaken.  An  abyss  was  opened  under  our 
feet.  The  nation  shuddered  before  the 
consequences  of  irreligion.  Capital  and 
wealth  were  affrightened,  and  came  to  shel- 
ter themselves  under  the  wjnga  of  the  priest- 
liood.  The  higher  and  middle  classes  made 
Popery  their  great  insurance  company. 

3.  The  old  nobUity  has  been,  since  the 
French  Eevolution  of  1789,  the  most  inti- 
mate ally  of  the  Popish  clergy.  These  two 
classes  of  men  had  lost  their  privileges  in 
the  same  hurricane.  The  clergy  had  led 
the  noblemen  to  emigration.  After  the  Res- 
toration of  1815,  they  both  tried  to  get  back 
their  former  position  in  society.  The  sons 
of  these  dukes  and  marquises  are  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  take  great  care  to  pre- 
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servo  tlieni  from  any  iuflux  of  modem  aspi- 
ratiuns  aud  mndem  liberties.  Meu  of  tljis 
class  live  etill  ia  tlie  foarteeutli  century. 
For  their  schools  and  colleges  a  compouud 
of  history  was  prepared  by  Father  Loriquet, 
wLich  taught  that  there  was  no  Emperor  Na- 
poleon the  First,  but  a  Marquis  de  Bonaparte, 
'wbo  had  been  Ibr  iltte«a  years  the  command- 
er of  the  armies  of  King  Louis  XTIII.  Of 
couise,  under  the  Second  Empire  they  were 
obliged  to  malte  therein  some  slight  altei'a- 
tiou ;  but  the  fact  lemains,  that  all  the  teach- 
ing impacted  to  these  noblemen  is  falsified. 
They  do  not  understand  their  times  liettet 
than  we  should  understand  the  Chinese  lan- 
gnage  if  we  wore  transported  suddenly  into 
the  Celestial  Empire.  The  priests  petsnade 
tliem  that,  if  th&y  can  only  bring  tlieir  pupil, 
Comte  de  Chambord,  npon  the  throne,  they 
would  ho  restored  to  all  their  former  rights. 

4.  Bat  they  have  a  still  more  powerfnl 
ally.  Oeneially,  in  France,in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  the  women  who  were  edu- 
cated in  convents  are  bigoted ;  the  men  who 
were  educated  in  the  public  schools  are  fre« 
thinkers.  The  men  I'emain,  however,  in  the 
Church,  which  they  disregard  and  despise, 
for  they  will  not  displease  their  mother  and 
sisters,  their  bride  or  their  wife.  Now  the 
heart  of  the  Komau  Catholic  women  in  the 
upper  classes  has  been  fired  by  their  confess- 
ors. They  form  an  army  moving  and  fight- 
ing as  one  man — an  army  of  which  the  weap- 
ons are  seldom  to  be  resisted  too,  for  they  are 
charm  smiles,  t«ars,  aud  nervous  fits.  I  pity, 
indeed,  the  Koman  Catholic  members  of  our 
legislature  who  wish  to  oppose  the  return 
of  Henry  v.,  and  consider  it  as  the  doom  of 
their  country.  They  must  have,  iudeed,  a 
miserable  life,  without  rest  for  a  single  hour. 

5.  lutheclergyitselftheJesuitasncceeded 
in  suppressing  aU  resistance.  The  French 
priesthood  was  placed  by  Napoleon  the  First, 
more  thaa  the  clergy  of  any  nation,  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  bishops.  The 
great  despot  thought  that  it  was  more  easy 
for  him  to  control  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Cliureh  wliom  lie  had  richly  endowed  and 
promoted  to  their  high  office,  and  that,  if 
the  simple  parish  priest  was  nothing  but 
an  obedient  slave  of  the  bishop,  all  would 
play  smoothly  in  his  hand.  Therefore  the 
French  clergy  is,  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  deprived  of  any  will  of  its  own.  A 
priest  who  resists  or  even  displeases  Lis 
bishop  is  interdicted,  without  a  higher  court 
to  appeal  to.  The  bishop  has  no  motive  to 
espross,no  reason  to  allege.  And  the  inter- 
dicted priest  is  aa  outcast  in  society.  He 
was  trained  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  fit  only 
for  saying  the  mass.  He  is  ntt«rty  ignorant 
— too  ignorant  to  become  a  school-teacher — 
and,  moreover,  nobody  trusts  him.  As  the 
eanses  of  his  interdiction  are  not  made  pub- 
lic, every  one  supposes  the  worst.  The  best 
he  can  do  is  to  become  a  cab  driver.     I  was 


told  a  few  years  ago  that  there  were  sis  bun- 
dred  men  of  that  sort  iu  Paris  alone.  Now 
imagine  such  a  fall  for  him  who  was  a  me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  and  even  tho 
creator  of  his  own  Creator — to  have  to  whip 
on  a  miserable  jade  throngh  the  streets  of 
our  capital.  Very  few  priests  have  courage 
enough  to  face  such  a  punishment.  This 
acconuts  for  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
dogma  of  tho  infallibility  among  the  French 
clergy. 

6.  The  Jesuits  silenced  that  portion  of  the 
former  Liberals  who  had  attempted  to  carry 
on  au  impossible  task— the  reconciliation 
of  Popery  and  of  liberty.  They  were  head- 
ed by  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,  and  af- 
ter his  death  by  the  Diic  de  Broglie.  These 
very  men  who  had  devoted  then:  life  to  prove 
that  Eoniau  Catholicism  was  compatible 
with  liberty  were  obliged  to  accept  the  Syl- 
labns,  and,  iudeed,  tliat  document  had  been 
firstof aUdirecfedogainsttbem.  Godspeak- 
ing  on  earth  cursed  every  tliiug  that  was 
dear  to  them.  They  bowed  down  In  hu- 
mility. However,  I  think  that,  in  the  in- 
nermost part  of  their  soul,  they  did  like  Gal- 
ileo, who,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  say, 
while  kneeling,  "The  earth  does  not  turn 
round,"  added,  when  ho  rose, "  Nevertheless, 

7.  But  the  Jesuits  wanted  to  recrnit  an 
army  ready  for  any  enterprise.  They  want- 
ed, moreover,  to  show  that  France  had  gone 
backward  euongh  to  justify  the  return  of  a 
mediteval  kiug.  Indeed,  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord, their  pupil,  whom  they  infused  entirely 
with  tlieir  own  spirit,  would  be  nothing  but 
a  eroBTied  monk.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
on  his  property  at  Frohsdorf  a  large  house, 
where  he  feeds  two  hundred  Jesuits.  In  or- 
der to  smooth  down  the  way  before  him  tho 
pilgrimages  were  invented.  Two  memora- 
ble apparitions  of  the  Virgiu  had  taken  place 
in  these  latter  years — at  La  Sallctte,  in  the 
Dauphin^  and  at  Lourdes,  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Arst  pilgrimages  were  directed  to  these 
places.  The  sites  had  been  admirably  chosen. 
La  Sallette  is  surrounded  with  the  grandest 
scenery  of  the  gigantic  Alps.  Lounles  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  most  pictnresqne  rocks  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  was  a  great  attraction.  As  we 
rejoice  to  go  nest  week  to  Washington  or 
Niagara  Falls,  and  ns  we  shall  visit  those 
places  without  any  expense  on  account  of 
the  liberality  of  our  American  fiieuds,French 
people  think  it  very  pleasant  also  to  see  ad- 
mirable sites  without  any  chaise,  and  even 
to  do  by  it  a  meritorious  act  and  to  win  a 
reward  for  eternity.  But  tho  great  success 
ofthese  two  pilgrimages  encouraged  the  cler- 
gy to  get  np  in  almost  every  diocese  appa- 
ritions of  the  Virgin,  miraculous  images,  or 
miraculous  wells.  In  that  way  tbeytold  pow- 
erfully upon  the  imagination  of  the  crowds. 
Whenfalse  miracles  were  performed  byseores 
at  each  pilgrimage,  the  people  wore  deeply 
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impresaed  by  God  departing  in  tlioir 
eight  from  the  natural  laws.  Tbey  would 
not  believe,  indeed,  tbat  these  henliugs  wen 
a  mere  trick  of  their  spiritual  leaders. 

And,  ueyertheleiSS,  that  present  campaigi 
which  naa  to  the  Jesuits  of  so  solemn  ai 
issoe  will  prove  a  fiiilure.  The  great  battle 
into  which  they  marched  all  their  forces  will 
Iw  lost. 

The  Jesuits,  who  succeeded  in  every  thing 
in  the  sixteenth  and  aoventeenth  centuries, 
arc  nowadays  like  that  Sisyphus  of  old  who 
in  the  ancient  hell  was  said  to  be  rolling  a 
heavy  stone  up  hill,  which  continually  fell 
hack  upon  him,  and  never  reached  the  sum- 
mit. What  their  cunning  has  half  brought 
to  success  fails  by  their  ignorance  of  ' 
time  in  which  they  live.  They  strain 
ery  nerve  to  bring  hack  an  irretrievable 
past;  but  they  aim  at  an  impossibility. 
Tliey  must  now  give  room  to  the  Gospel 
which  is  suited  for  all  times.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  our  French  armies  t« 
Mexico,  and  with  them  an  Austrian  emper- 
or ;  but  they  only  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Gospel.  The  Bible  was  carried  into  that 
counti-y  by  the  Protestant  chaplain  of  our 
forces.  Tbey  succeeiled  in  bringing  France 
into  a  war  with  Gennauy— they  were  there- 
by instrumental  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.,  who  alone  kept  the  Pope  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  temporal  power,  and  in  open- 
ing the  city  of  Rome  t*  the  Italians,  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  Protestant  churches.  Now 
they  try  again  to  get  a  khig  of  France, 
who,  like  a  Messiah,  will  not  only  restore 
the  Pope  to  his  throne,  but  redeem  the  Pa- 
pal Israel  from  all  bondage  in  the  whole 
world.  I  met  a  few  days  ago  at  Niagara 
Falls  a  Roman  Cathoiic  Iiishman,  who  told 
mo  that  all  his  wishes  were  centred  upon 
the  restoration  of  Henry  V.  to  France,  for  he 
hopes  that  the  king  will  rescue  Ireland  irom 
the  jaws  of  England. 

But  in  order  to  reach  their  aim  they  took 
the  wrong  way. 

1.  Tbey  counteracted  all  the  instincts  and 
aspirations  of  our  country.  After  our  disas- 
ters the  watch-word  of  the  whole  nation  was, 
"Let  U8  raise  up  France  agiun,  by  liberty, 
by  education,  by  light  in  every  form."  My 
countrymen  rose,  all  with  one  mind  craving 
for  compulsory  education,  which  had  made 
Prussia  so  strong  against  ne.  But,  as  the 
ideal  of  the  Jesuits  was  backward,  they  op- 
posed it.  They  made  a  crusade  in  favor  of 
the  holy  ignorance.  They  had  memorials 
signed  by  the  children  of  their  own  schools. 
Of  course,  these  children,  who  dislike  very 
much  the  discipline  of  the  friars,  signed  en- 
thusiastically these  petitions.  It  was  the 
first  mistake  of  the  clergy. 

2.  Theymissedthoopportunityfor getting 
hold  of  the  hearts  which  seemed  prepared 
for  the  first  one  who  would  como  to  them, 
bringing  comfort  for  the  afflicted,  and  balm 


for  the  national  wonnds.  The  souls  had 
been  prepared  by  nnheard-of  humiliations, 
by  unwonted  sufferings,  by  the  bitter  fruits 
which  atheism  brought  forth  in  the  days  of 
the  Commune.  But  the  Jesuits  liked  bet- 
ter to  offer  to  the  nation  the  most  degrad- 
ing superstitions.  Instead  of  answering  the 
higher  wants  of  the  nation,  they  made  ap- 
peal only  to  ignorance  and  credulity.  They 
carried  it  too  fkr  for  their  own  purpose. 
They  led  multitudes  to  implore  bhick  wood- 
en statues  of  the  Virgin  which  were  sup- 
posed to  act  hy  themselves.  And  when  the 
remark  was  made  to  them  that  they  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  Virgin's  Son,  they  met 
that  complaint  hy  the  worship  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus.  What  is  that  sacred  heart  t 
Not  the  soul  of  Christ,  both  divine  and  hn- 
man,  sympathizing  with  us  and  full  of  mer- 
cy to  the  sinner,  but  his  bodily  heart,  which 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Mary  Alaeoque. 
Now  I  think  that  it  is  going  yet  further 
down  than  the  worship  of  the'Virgin,  for 
Mary  at  least  is  a  person,  while  the  sacred 
heart  is  nothing  hnt  a  muscle  of  flesh. 

And  how  nnwise  it  was  to  have  selected 
I^  Salletto  as  their  foremost  place  of  pil- 
grimage! When  these  good  legitimist  no- 
blemen went  there  so  cheerfully  to  that 
high  Alpine  valley,  they  did  not  know  that 
the  Virgin  who  had  appeared  there  to  two 
little  shepherds  was  an  old  maid  from  the 
city  of  Valence,  Mademoiselle  Lameilifero. 
They  did  not  know  tliat,  as  most  of  our 
French  ladies  are  (I  will  not  speak  of  other 
nations),  she  had  been  too  talkative,  had 
avowed  to  a  priest  at  Grenoble  that  she  was 
the  Holy  Virgin,  that  she  had  eliowed  the 
dress  in  which  she  was  to  appear  to  the 
conductor  of  the  coach  which  had  brought 
her  to  La  Sallette.  They  did  not  know  that 
she  had  cursed  the  potatoes — it  was  a  part 
of  the  message  which  she  had  brought  from 
heaven — and  the  potato  crop  had  not  failed. 
They  were  ignorant  of  her  having  prophesied 
that  the  Prussians  would  eonc[uer  France  in 
1856,  and  that  the  silly  little  shepherd  whom 
she  had  addressed  was  to  become  king  of 
France.  The  secular  newspapers  tell  now 
that  whole  history,  which  was  unfurled  at 
the  time  before  the  court  of  Grenoble.  That 
whole  campaign  will  have  in  the  end  no  oth- 
er result  but  to  subject  Popery  to  a  greater 
amount  of  ridicule  and  disgust. 

3.  The  way  in  which  they  govern  Prance 
increases  the  hatred  which  the  great  migor- 
ity  of  the  people  feel  for  the  Popish  clergy. 
Tliey  trample  upon  every  liberty ;  they  vio- 
late every  protecting  law.  They  made  the 
whole  nation  bum  with  indiguation  when 
they  threw  aside  our  greatest  citizen,  the 
liberator  of  our  territory,  M.  Thiers,  and 
abuse  him  in  the  extreme  in  each  number 
of  their  newspapers.  They  call  themselves, 
however,  the  men  of  moral  order,  but  people 
consider  that  name  as  the  bitterest  irony. 
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lu  tlio  hands  of  God  this  pasaiog  reign  of 
tlie  Jesuits  will  have  loosened  France  more 
completely  from  the  bondage  of  Popery. 

4,  Wtile  they  cover  France  with  pilgrim- 
ages, we  cover  her  with  BiLles.  The  Bible 
societies  have  soid  four  millionB  of  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  among  oiu^  people.  Our 
schools  in  Paris  are  overfilled  with  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and  in  one  of 
them  ninety  thousand  francs  of  school  fees 
have  been  contributed  in  one  year  by  very 
Iioor  workmen.  We  preach  the  Gospel  from 
place  to  place,  aud,  as  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Tillages  there  is  no  place  for  meeting 
except  the  dancing-haJi,  we  preach  there  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation  before  crowded  au- 
diences, which  come  week  after  week  to  hear 
ofGod'slove  and  ofa  free  pardon.  ThoEyan- 
gelical  Society  of  Franco  last  winter  had,  in 
one  department  alone,  nine  thousand  Roman 
Catholics  in  several  places  attending  upon 
the  Protestant  worsliip.  By  a  marvelous  di- 
rection of  God,  oar  army,  recruited  from  ev- 
ery part  of  the  eonotry,  was  for  thirty  years 
taught  to  read  in  the  Gospel  of  John  hy  one 
of  the  elders  of  my  own  Church,  who,  by  th< 
order  of  Marshal  Sonit,  in  1840,  had  intro 
dnced  that  method  in  every  regiment  of 
French  soldiers,  aud  was  the  general  super- 
intendent of  these  reading  schools.  By 
another  direction  of  God,  the  eighty-four 
thousand  men  of  Bonrbaki'a  army,  who  had 
been  thrown  npon  Switzerland,  brought  back 
from  tlint  country  the  sacred  volume  and  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  Protestant 
faith. 

5.  Religious  liberty  is  just  at  this  time 
very  much  imperiled,  hut  we  shall  have  it 
ere  long.  Dr.  De  Presaeusfi,  who  oooupiea 
such  an  important  position  in  our  national 
legislature,  made  the  proposal  to  do  away 
with  all  the  former  laws  obstructing  relig- 
ions liberty,  and  to  make  the  worship  as  free 
as  it  is  in  the  United  Stales.  That  proposal, 
before  being  submitted  to  the  House,  was  to 


examined  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House.  The  majority  had  chosen  its  mem- 
bers with  much  care,  and  made  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  thirteen  clericals  and  only  two  Lib- 
HowevBT,  after  a  thorough  eiamina- 
that  committee  decided  unanimously 
to  bring  tliat  proposal  before  the  Assembly. 
And  if  it  is  carried,  oh  then  what  an  admita^ 
ble  field  of  labor  France  will  afford !  After 
such  a  preparation,  with  that  longing  for  a 
renovation,  with  that  more  thorough  repu- 
diation of  a  religion  which  resisted  all  its 
wants,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  our  na- 
tion !  And  then  you,  dear  American  friends, 
will  stand  side  by  side  with  us.  France  is 
lying  before  you  as  the  wounded  man  on  the 
road,  and  yon,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  will 
have  compassion  upon  us,  and  pour  oil  aJid 
wine  into  our  wounds.  And  let  no  one  say 
that  our  progress  in  France  is  too  slow  to 
repay  the  efforts  made  in  that  direction.  He 
who  would  say  so  is  certainly  not  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  he  is,  moreover,  in  my  opinion, 
a  poor  Christian.  For,  indeed;  what  distin- 
gnishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  race?  Is  it  not 
that  persevering  energy  which  never  yields 
to  difficulties,  but  goes  ahead  and  overcomes 
them  one  after  another  f  We  have  already 
succeeded  in  an  amazing  measure  if  wo  take 
into  account  the  obstacles  which  were  in  our 
way.  Tbousauds  and  thousands  of  precious 
souls  have  been  brought  from  Popery  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  are 
still  a  feeble  band  of  laborers.  Wo  strug- 
gle hard.  We  are  just  now  the  only  Chris- 
tian community  in  any  nation  which  has  to 
endure  persecution.  We  are  not  in  the  least 
discouraged.  It  took  more  than  a  century 
for  the  Jews  who  had  come  back  from  Baby- 
lon to  rebuild  their  Temple,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  and  the  glory  of  that  temple 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  first  had  been. 
Our  work  is  now  obstructed  in  many  ways, 
bnt  it  is  God's  work.  We  know  it,  and  we 
also  shall  succeed  in  tl)c  cud. 
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By  tub  Eev.  LEOPOLD  WITTE,  of  Coethen,  Prussia. 


The  four  laws  lately  enacted  li y  tlio  Prus- 
sian. GovemmoDt,  in  its  struggle  witli  Rome, 
have  au  interest  far  beyond  tJie  limits  of  the 
German  empire.  Tliey  were  provoked  liy 
infallible  Eonte,  and  iiifallible  Rome  is  an 
enemy  of  every  Protestant  conntry — of  free 
America  as  ■well  as  of  free  Giermany.  The 
old  Eomau  proverb  may  be  justly  quoted 
here;  " Hon  tua  res  agitur,  paries  si  prosimi 
ardes" — "Thy  own  house  is  in  danger  when 
thy  Deighbor's  is  in  flame."  So  let  rae  an- 
ticipate yonr  interest  in.  the  eubjeet  of  my 
treatise. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  state  the 
contents  of  the  said  laws.  They  are  four 
in  number.  The  first  asserts  the  right  of 
the  State  to  exercise  a  supreme  control  over 
the  education  of  the  clergy ;  the  second  es- 
tablishes the  right  of  the  State  to  superin- 
tend the  discipline  exorcised  by  the  Church 
over  clergymen;  the  third  defines  the  lim- 
its of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  exercise 
church  discipline  against  laymen;  the  fourth 
gives  some  regulations  for  those  who  are 
going  to  leav^e  the  Church. 

Even  this  simple  general  statement  must, 
I  am  aware,  strike  you,  my  American  friends, 
very  strangely.  You  live  in  a  country  where 
the  chnrches  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
State,  You  wiU  therefore  naturally  think 
that  the  State  has  notliing  whatever  to  do 
with  affairs  of  the  Church.  But  the  stran- 
ger these  laws  appear  to  you  at  the  first 
glance,  the  more  perhaps  you  may  feel  a  de- 
sire to  have  them  explained  by  a  citizen  of 
that  country  in  which  thoy  were  enacted,  by 
a  pastor  of  a  church  which  is  itself  placed 
under  them. 

But  what  will  yon  expect  mo  to  do  T  Do 
you  think  that  I  have  come  hero  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Prussian  Government  or  of  Bis- 
marck, in  order  to  persuade  you  to  faU.  in 
love  with  these  four  children  of  the  Prus- 
sian legislature,  who  are  stigmatized  by  the 
hirelings  of  Rome  as  children  of  SatanT  I 
am  not  here  in  such  a  capacity.  Or  do  you 
think  that  I,  rejecting  with  the  pride  of  a 
Christian  the  infallible  Pope,  am  worship- 
ing an  infallible  State,  and  will,  therefore, 
sanction  every  thing  which  is  issued  in  the 
form  of  laws  by  the  Government  t  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  believe  only  in  one  infallible 
Head  and  King  of  churches  and  states,  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  claim  the  right  to 


freely  the  words  of  men,  even  if  they  are 
high  in  authority.  Besides  this,  ray  friends, 
let  me  tell  you,  if  you  boast  justly  of  the 
freedom  of  your  Church,  of  the  independ- 
ence of  its  doings  and  institutions,  this  very 
freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  dear  to 
mo  also,  and  is  dear  to  every  evangelical 
minister  and  layman  in  Germany  who  loves 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
think  that  the  State  churches  in  Europe,  ae 
they  have  grown  in  history,  represent  that 
condition  of  the  bride  of  Clirist  which  is 
desirable  for  her,  if  she  expects  to  nnfold 
the  full  riches  of  her  heanty.  But  we  have 
to  deal  here  not  with  a  state  of  things  which 
ought  to  bo,  hut  with  a  state  of  things  as  it 
is  in  Germany. 

In  your  own  country  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  independence  has 
been  established  only  gradually  in  the  course 
of  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  Middle  Ages  did  not  know 
any  thing  of  religious  freedom,  and  even  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  in  the 
beginning  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  in- 
tolerance and  narrow-mindedness.  "  Cnjus 
regio,  illius  religio  " — "  Where  1  live  I  must 
accept  the  tehgion  of  the  land."  This  was 
for  a  long  time  the  ruling  principle  in  Euro- 
pean Church  history.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fhmily  of  the  Hohenzollem  of  Branden- 
burg were  in  this  respect  more  enlightened 
than  most  of  their  contemporaneous  princes. 
They  granted  a  refuge  within  their  realm  to 
any  denomination  and  sect  that  was  perse- 
cuted abroad,  although  they  did  not  yet  en- 
dow all  these  different  churches  with  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  their  own 
Evangelical  Church  enjoyed  in  their  conn- 
try.  Nevertheless,  the  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  have  any  imaginable  reason  to 
complain  of  pressui'e  and  want  of  freedom 
in  Prussia.  ITie  Brandenburg  electors  and 
Prussian  kings  have  always  been  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  the  least  offense  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Rome ;  nay,  have  often  treated  the 
popish  Church  like  a  petted  child  in  their 
household.  The  popes  themselves  have  re- 
peatedly and  most  gratefully  acknowledged 
this  fact.  It  is  to  he  presumed  that,  if  the 
character  of  the  Romish  Church  had  not 
been  altered,  she  would  sUR  have  eigoyed 
these  ancient  privileges,  and  her  peace  could 
not  have  been  disturbed. 
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But  all  of  you  kuow,  and  tlioasands  of  Old 
CatliolicB  themselves  proclaim  it  before  the 
wliole  ivorld,  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  to- 
day is  not  any  more  what  it  used  to  be  ten 
years  ago.  WhUe  Rome  waa  living  in  full 
peace  with  the  State,  aud  no  clonds  threat- 
ening, a,  storm  could  be  seen  on  the  horizon 
of  Germany.  All  at  onc«,lil<o  lightning  out 
of  the  cleat  sky,  the  Syllabns  was  thrown 
by  the  Pope,  kt  cathedra,  into  the  Christian 
world;  and  a  few  years  aft«r  the  Vatican 
Council  declared  all  definitions  of  the  Pope 
couceruing  fajth  and  morals  to  he  infallible. 
Yea,  this  cooncil  overthrew  the  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  Chui'ch  by  proclaiming  the 
Pope  tie  universal  and  infallible  bishop 
of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  of  every 
Catholic  community  in  it. 

Prince  Hoheulohe,  who  was  at  that  time 
prime  minister  of  Bavaria,  a  Catholic  him- 
self, justly  understood  that  these  astonish- 
ing assumptions  were  as  full  of  dangers  for 
the  State  governments  as  the  Greek  horse 
■was  for  tlie  inhabitants  of  Troy.  He  tried, 
therefore,  to  issue  a  common  protest  of  all 
the  States  against  these  aggressions.  But 
liis  efforts  proved  to  be  in  vain.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  1870,  the  fatal  dogma  was  pro- 
claimed. What  was  then  the  duty  of  such 
governments  as  had  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  old  times  a  privileged 
position  within  their  houndaries  I  No  oth- 
er, as  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  tell  the  Pope 
and  his  satellites,  "  Ton  have  broken  our 
ancient  treaties,  and  forfeited  therefoi-e  the 
privileges  granted  to  yoa  by  them.  You 
have  established  a  new  Cburcb,  to  which 
we  have  not  as  yet  accommodated  ourselves. 
Let  uB  regulate,  therefore,  the  relations  of 
this  new  Church  to  the  State,  in  order  to 
live  in  peace  with  each  other.  But  do  not 
expect  us  to  deal  with  you  as  we  did  before 
— ^to  support  jonr  ministers,  to  grant  the  old 
privileges  to  your  ecclesiastical  and  pastoral 
buildiugs,  and  to  bestow  on  yoa  rights  which 
other  religions  denominations  do  not  have." 

The  favorable  moment  to  make  such  a  dec- 
laration passed  by.  The  war  with  France, 
which  had  broken  out,  absorbed,  as  you  may 
imagine,  all  other  lutei-ests,  and  threw  aside 
all  church  matters,  even  in  a  time  when  a 
struggle,  fraught  with  fatal  consequences 
had  been  inaugurated  by  Rome.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  himself  avowed^  in  one  of  bis 
celebrated  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  political  pLttform  of  the  new  Cbnrch 
party  Lad  not  sufficiently  t-eirified  him  at 
that  time ;  but,  by  neglecting  the  golden 
opportunity,  the  Government  of  Pmsaia  it- 
self had  ohnost  obstructed  the  way  of  a  suit- 
able odjastment  of  the  Church  affairs.  Af- 
ter having  silently  acknowledged  the  new 
state  of  things  for  two  years,  it  was  at  least 
somewhat  preposterous  to  declare  all  at  once, 
"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  Catholic  Chnrch,  with  which  we 


have  made  our 
existence." 

But,  at  all  events,  an  answer  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Komish  aggressions.  And  this 
answer  is  contained  in  the  four  laws  of  which 
I  am  speaking. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  these  laws,  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  they  are  an  act  of  sey-defense  on  the 
part  of  the  State  against  the  Romish  at- 
tacks. The  right  of  this  self-defense  can 
not  be  denied.  It  is  founded  in  the  duty  of 
self-preservation.  As  an  individual  has  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  defend  his  own  life 
when  attacked  by  the  blow  of  an  assassin, 
so  the  State  has  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  protect  its  own  life  and  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  against  the  aggressions  of  a  power 
which  claims  the  snprcme  control  over  the 
heaiiB,  and  minds,  and  consciences  of  its 
members.  And  here  it  is  an  old  trick  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  by  which  they  try  to  con- 
found the  qnestion,  when  they  proclaim  iu 
this  connection  the  word  of  Pet«r,"We  must 
hearken  nnto  God  more  than  unto  man." 
For,  in  reality,  the  authorities  iu  question 
are  not  God  on  one  band  and  man  on  the 
other,  but  rather  the  Pope,  who  claims  to  be 
infallible,  and  to  rule  the  conscience  of  man- 
kiud,  and  the  State  ^oiiei'nmenf  of  Prussia, 
whose  sacred  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  free- 
dom of  its  subjects.  The  question  could 
even  be  raised,  whether  the  Pifjie,  attempting 
to  destroy  personal  freedom  of  conscience, 
or  the  Emperor  of  Germany  endeavoring  to 
protect  this  very  freedom,  better  under- 
stands and  promotes  the  will  of  God. 

If  now  tlie  Government  has  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  sacred  freedom  of  the  citi- 
zens, this  duty,  as  it  seems  to  me,  involves 
tbe  unquestionable  ri^ht  to  keep  aa  open 
eye  on  the  movements  of  the  Churches.  Sup- 
pose the  Pope  would  send  word  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  this  country  to  inangurate  another 
night  of  St.  Bartliolomew  among  the  Prot- 
estants, would  your  Government,  my  Amer- 
ican brethren,  granting  as  it  does  tlie  great- 
est freedom  of  religion  to  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations, for  one  moment  suffer  such 
an  attempt  to  be  madoT  Well,  I  am  free  to 
think  General  Grant  wonld  rather  bring  on 
on  army  from  Washington  to  stop  tbe  Pope 
on  his  way.  Even  in  these  United  States, 
OS  tar  as  I  can  see,  the  principle  is  asserted 
that  the  Government  can  not  tolerate  prac- 
tices or  movements  iu  any  religious  commu- 
nity by  which  the  moral  character  of  human 
society  is  undermined.  You  Americans  are 
practically  exercising  this  right  in  the  case 
of  Mormonism.  It  may  be  qnestioued,  how- 
ever, whether  Mormonism  or  infaUiblo  Ro- 
manism threateus  bumau  society  with  the 
greater  evils. 

Having  thus  established  these  general 
principles,  let  us  now,  by  this  rale,  briefly 
lisamliio  the  laws  themselves.     By  one  of 
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them  tlie  PruBsian  Government  claims  the 
riyht  to  protect  its  Catholic  citizens  against 
the  ahnse  of  the  power  of  Homish  priests. 
Now  can  you  deny  Uiat  tJiis  claim  is  a  jnst 
one  I  Has  not  the  GoTernment  the  sacred 
duty  to  shelter  the  life  and  the  property  of 
its  citiaena  I  Suppose  Roman  priests  ivete 
endeavoring  to  destroy,  by  their  chnrch  dis- 
cipline, the  civil  honor  and  good  repntation 
of  individoals,  that  is,  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  their  lives,  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  to  interfere  in.  their  behalf  T 
Nay,  in  cose  ttiat  the  priests  themselves  are 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  fully  entitled  to 
its  protection,  is  not  the  Government,  as  it 
claims  in  another  of  these  laws,  called  upon 
to  defend  them  when  their  peraanaJ  rights, 
theit  freedom,  and  civil  honor  are  assailed 
by  a  foreign  power,  claiming  control  over 
their  bodies  and  sonls,  flieir  lives  and  prop- 
ettyt  Suppose  they  would  bo  disciplined 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  as  has  been  done,  by 
beingthrown  into  the  dungeon  of  a  convent, 
by  being  wiiipped  and  tormented,  would  it 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect them  from  such  disgrace  T 

More  offense  than  by  any  other  law  has 
been  given  by  that  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment asserts  the  right  of  superinfeuding 
the  schools  and  semiuaries  in  which  the  Ro- 
man clei^  are  educated.  At  a  first  glance 
you  may  feel  inclined  to  ehrink  from  such  a 
law.  But,  in  fact,  suppose  that  in  these  sem- 
inaries a  bitter  hatied  against  the  earthly 
power  he  planted  into  the  young  hearts, 
suppose  that  the  students  be  tanght  to  re- 
gard Protestantism  ns  an  abomination  and 
to  consider  the  killing  of  a  Protestant  as  a 
work  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  could 
the  Government  of  the  State  silently  and 
smilingly  stand  by  and  look  upon  such  pro- 
ceedings T  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Jesuits  have 
taught  such  a  kind  of  doctrine.  Do  they  not 
deserve,  then,  to  be  expelled,  and  kept  Irom 
poisoning  a  nation  T  Let  us  not  forget, 
brethren,  we  write  to-day,  ISTS.  In  1773, 
Clemens  XIV.,  Ganganelli,  on  infallible  pope, 
declared  this  very  order  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
welfiire  of  human  society,  and  abolished  the 
order  for  ever  and  ever;  and  Catholic  pow- 
ers had  urged  him  to  do  it.     Is,  then,  Prus- 


to  be  blamed  when  she  acts  on  the  same 
Lviction  ofthe  poisonous  inflnenoc  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  sends  them  out  of  her  domin- 
■  n! 

True,  I  can  not  agree  with  every  thing 
contained  in  these  laws.  To  define,  for  in- 
stance, the  limits  of  clerical  learning,  the 
measure  of  knowledge  in  literature  and  phi- 
losophy which  the  priests  have  to  aequiro, 
all  this  ought  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
religious  denominations  themselves.  But, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity 
for  tkeee  or  eMlar  laws. 

One  thing,  however,  the  State  should  nev- 
er foiget;  e^HUial  powers  can  not  be  final- 
ly vanquished  by  external  means  and  regu- 
lations. It  wants  religious  truth  to  break 
down  religious  fMsehood.  May  Prussia  sup- 
port and  strengthott  the  bearers  of  such 
truth,  and  she  will  come  out  of  the  struggle 
victorious.  Let  the  German  GoTemment, 
as  it  has  begun  to  do  in  the  case  of  Bishop 
Reinkens,  support  and  strengthen  tlie  Old 
Catholic  movement ;  let  it  support  tlie  ef- 
forts of  the  Evangelical  Church  to  establish 
human  society  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
the  Word  of  God ;  let  the  State  proclaim  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  surrender  to  the  same  its  prop- 
ertu;  let  the  whole  nation  breatie  the  air 
of  religious  freedom,  and  the  dangers  by 
which  the  State  is  threatened  at  present 
will  disappear,  as  the  mist  before  the  snn. 
The  State  alone  can  hardly  hope  finally  and 
successfully  to  resist  the  overwhelming  pow- 
er and  influence  of  Romish  priests.  But 
there  is  one  power  mightier  than  Rome  and 
all  the  states  of  the  world ;  and  whosoever 
is  in  close  alliance  with  it  may  be  sure  to  bo 
crowned  with  victory. 

"  Fmgst  an,  wer  dor  ist, 


Una  ist  keii 
Daa  Feld  m 


ir  behatt 


Faithful  to  Him,  and  free  from  the  pressure 
of  the  State,  the  Church  of  the  Gospel  will 
be  victorious  against  the  church  of  spiritual 
bondage.  And  the  State  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  such  a  Chnrcli  will  flourish  and  pros- 
per to  do  God's  will, 
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THE  REACTION  OF  THE  GERMAN  NATIONAL  SPIRIT 
AGAINST  ITLTRAMONTANISM. 

By  the  Eev.  AUGUST  DOKKEK,  Ph.D. 

Itepetent  in  the  Uniycraity  of  Gutt  iigcd 


It  is  not  tlie  oTiject  of  thesfe  few  linea  to 
esamine  tliis  important  theme  on  all  sides; 
for  the  roactioii  of  the  State  against  Ultra- 
montADism  has  1jeen  considered  by  another 
member  of  the  Alliance.  Not  will  I  speak 
of  the  reaction  wliich  is  to  be  hoped  from  a 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  edneation 
i>f  the  clergy,  and  the  laity  as  well.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  religious  reaction 
against  UltramoutaDism.  It  is  a  religions 
power ;  and  although  it  exerts  such  a  great 
inflaenee  in  other  departments,  yet  the  moat 
lasting  reaction  against  it  can  only  come 
from  a  connter  religbus  power.  The  count- 
er movement  within  the  Catholic  Charch  ia 
Old  Catholicism,  an  account  of  which  has 
likewise  been  given  by  another  at  this  meet- 
ing.    I  ■will,  therefore,  only  make  a  few  ob- 


Siuee  the  Reformation,  the  one-sided  pria- 
ciple  of  authority  in  the  Roman  Church  has 
been  obliged,  by  its  conflict  with  Protestant- 
ism, to  develop  more  and  more.  The  history 
of  Jansenism  in  France  shows  how  hard  it 
has  been  to  persevere  in  a,  milder  direction 
■withintheRomishChnrch.  The Jesnits won 
the  victory  over  the  Janaeniats,  not  merely 
heoanse  the  State  was  unfavorable  to  the 
latter,  but  becanse  Jansenism  conld  not  rise 
above  the  infallibility  of  the  visible  Chnrch, 
as  claimed  t«  be  represented  in  the  councils. 
In  order  to  gain  a  permanent  triumph  over 
Ultramontanism,  something  more  is  needed 
than  merely  to  resist  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  For  so  soon  as  it  has  beea  proclaimed 
by  a  council,  the  decision  of  the  council  must 
be  accepted  by  those  likewise  who  recognize 
the  infaUibiUty  of  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council.  For  should  the  Episcopalists  refnae 
to  reeognizeacouncilmerely  on  account  of  the 
contents  of  its  decision,  when  the  council  has 
been  called  in  the  right  form,  and  has  trans- 
acted its  business  with  freedom,  they  -wonld 
thereby  overthrow  their  own  principle,  that 
a  council  called  together  in  the  right  form 
is  infallible.  Thus  they  can  only  attack  the 
form  of  the  call,  the  composition  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  manner  of  their  delibera^ 
tions.  But  such  an  attack  may  easily  be 
extended  to  all  the  councils — at  all  events, 
to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  the  discnssion 
would  be  endless,  becanse  at  no  council  are 
the  Church  criteria  necessary  to  its  validity 


fully  present  Thns  the  Old  Catholics  so 
long  as  they  maintain  the  infalhbilit}  ol 
the  councils,  must  be  m  a  precarious  sitna 
tion.  Bnt  we  may  hope  thit  their  opposi 
tion,  as  it  IS  a  matter  of  the  conscience,  will 
not  remain  sitisfied  with  this  stand  point 
since  it  can  ne\er  be  shown  with  reference 
to  any  early  council  that  it  has  the  qnalifi 
cations  necessary  to  infallibility.  We  greet 
the  Old  Catholics  with  the  more  joy  that 
they  confess  their  more  ecumenical  direc- 
tion, by  a  friendly  position  toward  Protest- 
antism which  we  can  not  say  to  the  credit 
of  Jansenism.  It  is  likewise  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  Old  Catholics,  if  they  gain 
gronnd,  will  to  the  same  extent  be  a  sup- 
port of  the  German  empire  against  Roman- 
ism ;  as  they  recognize  the  right  of  the  na- 
tional life   of  the   State,  which  Rome  de- 

Biit  in  order  to  conquer  Romanism  in 
principles,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  revival  of  the  spirit  inspired  by  the 
Reformation;  that  there  should  be  a  deep 
love  of  the  truth,  a  striving  for  personal  as- 
snrance  and  persuasion  in  religious  things. 
The  connter  power  to  Romanism  is  given  in 
Protestantism,  because  it  represents  a  high- 
er stage  of  religions  life.  The  Reformation 
vindicated  the  right  of  a  tree  personality, 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be 
personally  convinced  by  the  tiuth.  The 
Reformers,  above  all  Luther,  not  only  em- 
phasized original  sin,  evil  and  its  penalty, 
but  they  regarded  the  consciousness  of  sin 
and  guilt,  which  is  the  most  personal  thing 
in  sin,  as  the  greatest  hinderance  to  success- 
ful human  development;  and  this  is  tiio 
more  significant  when  we  consider  that  the 
most  of  the  Befoimers,  even  Luther,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  in  a  deter- 
form.  They  laid  eqnal  stress  upon 
of  salvation,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  that  every  one  should  experience 
the  divine  love  immediately  in  his  own 
sonl.  But  we  can  not  be  convinced  in  our 
own  souls  merely  by  submitting  ourselves 
at  once  to  an  external  authority,  or,  afler 
a  sort  of  conscientious  examination,  uniting 
ourselves  to  an  authority  before  which  all 
ftarther  investigation  ia  renounced.  The  law 
holds  good,  not  only  for  different  generations, 
bnt  for  the  different  years  of  the  same  man's 
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life,  that  wliat  is  dot  constantly  won  anew, 
aud  thereby  strengthened,  no  longer  remainB 
as  a  spiritual  poBseesion.  The  difference  be- 
tween ProteBtantism  and  Romanism  is  not 
merely  that  the  Romanists  recognize  the  in- 
laUibility  of  the  Pope,  while  the  Protestants 
recognize  the  infallihility  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  still  more  in  the  fact,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are,  according  to  the  Protestant  view, 
intended  for  the  use  of  every  person,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  gain  immediate  commnnion 
with  God  in  Christ,  who  can  and  will  bear 
witness  to  himself  in  the  heart.  And  this 
experience  must  he  again  and  again  renew- 
ed, if  it  would  not  bo  lost,  for  religion  is  life. 
Catholicism  remains  standing  upon  a  stage 
of  development  which  may  not  be  unsiiited 
to  a  certain  point  in  the  history  of  nations, 
but  since  it  claims  abaolnte  sovereignty,  it 
becomes  on  error.  Romanism  is  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Church  gives, 
BO  that  the  Church  is  the  absolute  authori- 
ty for  the  individual  person.  Thus  the 
Church  as  a  whole  takes  the  place  of  the 
individual  member.  In  the  period  before 
Christ,  the  worth  of  the  individual  person 
waaatillnntnown.  Christianity  first  taught 
the  worth  of  the  individual  person,  because 
first  in  Christ  is  the  value  of  the  hnman  per- 
son completely  reveaied ;  first  in  his  person 
does  the  destiny  of  man  for  union  with  God 
realize  itself.  But  it  was  not  enough  that 
the  individnal  should  enjoy  communiou  with 
God  in  Christ  as  an  inunediate  religious 
perience.  This  the  individnal  has  had  in 
ages  of  the  Church.  It  was,  still  more,  i 
essaiy  that  the  iJiovglit  that  the  individnal  is 
destined  to  immediate  communion  with  God 
should  work  itself  out  to  cleamees  of  view 
and  nniversality  of  conviction.  For  this  a 
loDghistory wasnecessary.  Thereisacondi. 
tion  in  the  development  of  the  individual  and 
the  nations  as  well,  in  which  tl»ey  are  (  '" 
in  religious  minority,  needing  estemal 
thority.  ,  Regard  for  individual  personality 
was  not  a  matter  of  general  understanding, 
when  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient  nations 
which  had  received  Christianity  were  not 
yet  overcome ;  and  the  German  tribes  bad 
still  to  be  trained  as  babes  in  religion.  In 
this  condition  external  authority  was  need- 
ed. But  the  Romish  Church  would  still 
maintain  that  stand-point,  while  that  which 
is  justified  as  a  stage  of  transition  is  from 
that  very  fkct  to  be  rejected.  Protestant- 
ism represents  »  higher  stage,  because  it 
makes  men  of  babes. 

But,  furthermore,  individuality  and  per- 
sonality are  in  the  closest  connection.  The 
individual  has  n  special  valoe  in  himself 
only  when  he  occupies  a  special  position  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  human  race,  when  he 
can  give  something  that  others  can  not  ren- 
The  value  of  the  individnal  person 
not  bee 
vidiial  poss 


thing  permanent  given  him  by  God ;  for  the 
individaal  woold  otherwise  become  again  a 
mere  example  of  his  class.  Protestantism 
has  from  the  beginning  developed  in  many 
forms  of  indiriduality,  although  at  ftrat  in 
a  one-sided  intellectual  and  scholastic  form. 
Roman  Catholicism  reproaches  us  for  out 
divisions;  yet  we  should  greatly  err  if  wo 
supposed  that  Romanism  on  the  one  side  sub- 
jects the  individual  to  the  whole  body,  while 
Protestantism  neglects  the  whole  body  for 
the  individual  person  and  the  individual  life 
and  knowledge.  Protestantism  represents 
here  likewise  a  higher  stage  of  development. 
The  knowledge  of  individuality  which 
Schleiermacher  opened  up  must  be  deep- 
ened. It  is  an  important  problem  of  Prot- 
estantism at  the  present  time  to  show  that 
reconcile  the  right  of  the  indiiidnal 
with  the  right  of  the  whole  body  to  the  in- 
dividual. In  this  direction  are  the  efforts 
of  "The  Union"  which  would  not  have  uni- 
formity, but  rather  tolerates,  yea,  desires  dif- 
ferences, iu  order  that  there  may  be  on  this 
a  rich  and  prosperous  development  of 
Protestantism  in  life  and  doctrine,  provided 
only  the  ftindamental  principle  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  in  Christ  bo  maintained.  In 
e  same  direction  are  the  efforts  to  secure 
church  constitution  iu  accordance  with 
Protestantism,  which  aims  to  secure  that  the 
individual  should  be  not  merely  a  passive  but 
active  member  of  his  commnnion,  and  that 
every  individual  may  enrich  the  congrega- 
tion with  his  gifts.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
controversies  respecting  the  limits  of  iiree- 
dom  in  the  pulpit,  in  which  the  question  is 
how  far  the  right  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
limited  or  extended  over  against  the  convic- 
tions of  the  whole  body.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  these  questions  in  this  short  sketch. 
We  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  these  questions  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  whole  body  comes  into 
consideration,  and  that  the  problem  of  sci- 
ence is  to  devote  more  thorough  investiga^ 
tions  to  these  questions. 

The  lack  of  unity  among  Protestants  is  a 
great  stumbling-block.    The  German  nation 


will 


■sof 


deepen  the  Protestantism,  which  has 
its  home  in  Germany,  as  a  living  inherit- 
ance from  our  fathers ;  if  it  can  show  more 
particularly  that  it  can  likewise  accommo- 
date itseK  to  the  proper  strivings  for  chnrcli 
unity ;  yes,  that  it  represents  a  higher  state 
of  unity  than  the  Romish  Church.  He  who 
has  experienced  the  love  of  God  iu  Christ 
can  have  no  pleasure  in  strife,  but  strives 
himself  for  unity,  and  mutual  recognition  iu 
mutual  giving  and  receiving.  The  Protest- 
ant Church  of  Germany  will  represent  » 
higher  stage  of  unity  if,  on  the  basis  of  a 
experience  of  the  love  of  God  ir 
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of  Cturcli  custom  and  floctrine  may  not  pro- 
duce divisions,  but  ratlicr  union;  for  only 
thus  can.  the  different  members  supplement 
one  another,  and  a  higher  unity  he  formed — 
a,  unity  richer  than  the  uniform  structure  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  freer  than  that  uni- 
ty which  is  found  iu  external  authority  and 
external  institutions,  hecanse  every  individ- 
ual is  conQrmed  in  his  oven.  iudividuaJity, 
and  nnitcB  himself  in  the  freedom  of  iove  to 
the  whole  body.  The  German  national  spir- 
it is  hindered  when  the  individual  emanci- 
pates himself  from  the  whole  body,  as  well 
as  when  the  individual  is  again  reduced  to 
uouage  under  the  Church.  May  the  Ger- 
man Chnrob  be  enabled  to  realize  the  idea 
of  unity  in  her  external  body ! 

Finally,thereiBauimportantthanght  with 
reference  to  the  reaction  of  the  German  na- 
tional spirit,  BO  far  as  it  proceeds  from  Prot- 
estants against  Romanism,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  mentioned,  yet  is  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  Alliance  be- 
gins to  realize  it.  The  Romish  Church  calls 
itself  the  Catholic,  the  Universal  Church, 
spreading  itself  over  the  world.  Christian- 
ity would  conquer  the  human  race,  because 
it  claims  to  be  the  absolute  religion.  The 
Romish  Church  attempts  to  cany  out  the 
idea  without  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
nations.  Protestants  may  here  likewise 
represent  a  higher  stage  of  development. 
No  one  is  a  man  in  abstraeto,  no  one  Is  a 
Christian  t»  abstraoto.  The  universal  ohar- 
aater  of  Christianity  is  not  abstract  cos- 
mopolitanism. The  nations  are  not  to  be 
Christian  after  a  uniform  type,  but  each 
one  has  to  fulfill  its  own  tasks.  The  true 
Catholic  disposition  unites  the  right  of  the 
individual  nations  with  the  duty  of  uni- 
versal love  of  man,  and  the  recognition  of 
nnity  in  one  and  the  same  Church  among 
all  nations.  Every  nation  has  its  gifts,  and 
every  one  its  special  methods  of  manifest- 
ing the  Christian  spirit  in  knowledge  and 
life.  They  supplement  one  another,  and 
ery  one  is  bound  to  assert  itself  over  agniust 
the  others,  in  every  mutual  giving  and  re- 
ceiving, yes,  for  the  very  sake  of  this  inter- 
change of  gifts.  The  more  now  the  Protest- 
ant German  theology  becomes  intetnotion- 
al,  the  more  wUl  it  be  enriched,  in  order  to 


be  truly  national;  and  the  more  our  clergy 
learn  to  know  tlio  Protestant  life  of  other 
nations,  the  more  will  tliey  be  able  to  servo 
their  own  Churoli.  Xhere  is  strength  for 
the  combat  with  Romanism  in  tl  j  y  f 
communion  with  other  Protests  t  B  t 
yet  the  combat  with  Rome  is  at  th  an 
time  a  national  combat  against  f  is  Ij 
understood  unity  of  the  mitions.  Th 
action  of  the  German  national  spit  t  a  t 

Romanism  is  a  reaction  of  the  nat  1  I  f 
against  a  false  cosmopoUtaniam,  Tl  e  t  ae 
cosmopolitanism  can  only  succeed  by  pre- 
serving and  enlar^ng  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erly communion,  which  are  to  embrace  all 
ms  without  swallowing  them  up.  For 
uirest  sign  that  the  individuality  of  the 
)n  as  well  as  the  individual  is  the  will 
of  God  is  the  fact  that  the  more  the  uidi- 
vidual  appropriates  and  the  more  be  accom- 
plishes, the  more  his  pecntiarities  of  nature, 
instead,  of  being  efiaced,  increase  and  prosper. 
We  have  confined  onrselies  to  the  coun- 
ter-movement to  Ultramontinism  in  the 
sphere  of  rehgion  As  a  matter  of  course, 
Protestintism  does  not  present  tlie  State 
in  the  protection  of  its  lights  igainst  the 
assaults  nf  the  Romish  Church.  For  as 
Protestantism  is  favorable  to  the  national 
life,  it  recognizes  that  the  Stite  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Chnrch  For  the  f/Oite  represents 
Justice,  and  justice  is  a  divine  idea.  It  is 
not  based  merely  upon  a  voluntary  compact 
of  individuals,  as  the  individual  can  nut 
exist  for  himself  alone,  but  is  bom  into  the 
whole  body.  No  more  would  a  revival  of 
the  Protestant  spirit  be  prejudicial  to  the 
development  of  science  or  the  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  culture.  For  Christianity  is  not 
hostile  to  buiaan  culture.  It  wonld  rather 
make  men  as  cultivated  as  possible.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  hostile  to  that  which  is  truly  hu- 
man culture,  if  it  can  not  endure  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  spirit,  it  must  per- 
ish. But  this  is  not  the  case.  What  would 
Christianity  do  but  order  the  mation  of 
man  to  God;  bring  love  into  man's  heart — 
divine  love,  which  the  human  heart  needs? 
And  what  is  the  task  of  science  but  to  con- 
sider divine  thoughts!  But  here  we  must 
stop,  confining  ourselves  to  the  reaction  of 
the  religious  life  against  Komauisui. 
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It  is  always  easy,  though  always  unsafe, 
to  underestimate  the  attractive  force  of  a 
system  of  belief  adverse  to  our  own.  Stand- 
ing on  the  outwde  of  it,  ■we  see  only  its  ei- 
terual  proportions.  Tlie  inner  chambers, 
filled  with  whatever  precious  and  pleasant 
riches,  aie  hidden  from  as;  and  one  must  l)e 
of  a  remavkalily  sympathetic  and  compre- 
hensive m  1 1  h  111  t  nter  into  them, 
and  to  see  th  hi  t  t  re  as  i't«  inhab- 
itants do. 

It  is  esp  llj  d  ffl  ult  for  us  as  Prot- 
estants to  nnl  rata  d  th  attractive  power 
ofRoraanism  J  1  n  y  f  t,  as  of  a  stealthy 
and  dang  U3  y  t«  a  eless  of  virtue, 
eager  for  p  w  qu  aitely  adjusted  to  win 
mankind  by  condoning  their  vices  and  con- 
secrating their  pride — this  is  an  inheritance 
to  which  we  are  hom.  And  such  hereditary 
impressions  ripen  with  most  of  ns  into  per- 
soual  conviction.  Nob  only  does  it  seem  to 
ns  hostile  to  liberty,  and  to  rational  progress, 
incompatible  with  a  liberal  and  ftoitfiil  civ- 
Oizatiou;  it  seema  so  distinctly  to  antago- 
nize the  Gospel,  so  positively  to  contradict 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment— dissociating  religion  from  morali- 
ty, and  destiny  from  character — its  descrip- 
tion and  its  doom  seem  so  luridly  nnd  in- 
delibly written  in  history,  that  we  can  not, 
without  a  dbtinct  and  strenuous  effort,  un- 
derstand how  any  should  accept  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  wont  to  regard 
the  Boman  Church  as  the  Church  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  superstitious  alone ;  to  ex- 
pect that  those  born  and  trained  within  it 
wUl  come  out  from  it,  with  intelligent  pro- 
test or  with  passionate  revolt,  when  they 
shall  have  reached  a  higher  level  of  educa- 
tion and  moral  force ;  and  it  has  seemed 
well-nigh  incredible  that  any  one  educated 
under  Protestant  influences  should  bo  al- 
lured into  its  fold. 

When  such  a,  one  has  gone  to  its  commun- 
ion, we  have  been  apt  to  feel  that  ho  must 
have  been  moved  either  by  a,  desire  for  po- 
litical preferment,  and  the  aid  of  the  priest- 
hood in  his  personal  schemes;  or  by  the 
wish  for  terms  of  salvation  which  would 
leave  his  lusts  free,  and  yet  quiet  his  fears ; 
or  by  regard  for  particular  teacliers,  as  New- 
man or  Faber  in  England,  Brownson,  Heck- 
er,  or  Hewit,  in  this  conntry ;  or  that  he  was 
attracted  by  the  tone  of  authority,  and  the 


splendid  pomp  of  the  outwai'd  spectacle ; 
or  that  he  was  moved  by  a  general  uncer- 
tain eccentricity  of  mind,  which  might  have 
made  him  a  Shaker  or  a  Mormon, but  which, 
by  chauce,  did  make  him  a  Papist ;  or,  final- 
ly, that  it  has  been  with  him  a  blind  leap 
after  belief,  in  a  desperate  reacliou  from  the 
lonely  gloom  of  infidelity. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  we  almost 
alwaj-a  account  for  the  transfer  to  Roman- 
ism of  oue  who  has  been  educated  outside 
its  influences;  whUe  at  last  we  are  often 
constrained  to  leave  it,  as  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon, not  wholly  explained  by  any 
thing  which  the  man  liimsclf  has  said,  or 
any  thing  which  our  thoughts  can  suggest. 

For  some  have  gone  who  have  certainly 
not  been  thus  impelled ;  of  whose  change  no 
one  of  the  motives  which  I  have  mentioned 
gives  any  more  account  than  it  does  of  the 
origin  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  They  are  seri- 
ous, devout,  conscientious  persons,  intent  on 
learning,  and  theu  on  doing,  the  will  of  the 
Almighty;  of  no  peculiar  turn  of  mind, with 
no  marked  predominance  of  Imagination  or 
emotional  sensibility;  many  of  them  edu- 
cated in  the  best  and  most  liberal  Protestant 
schools ;  some  of  them  among  the  noblest  of 
their  time,  whom  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  ns  to 

And  it  is  to  be  distinctly  observed  that 
these  men  accept  the  sj'stem  of  Romanism 
with  no  languor  or  reserve,  with  no  esotei'- 
ie  and  half-Protestant  interpretation  of  it, 
with  no  thought  at  all  of  modifying  its  dog- 
mas for  their  personal  use  by  the  exercise 
of  a  private  judgment  upou  them.  Tliey 
take  the  system  as  it  stands.  They  tnke  it 
altogether.  They  look  with  pity,  not  nn- 
mised  with  contempt,  on  those  who  are  ea- 
ger to  adopt  its  phrascolc^y  and  to  mimic 
its  ceremonies,  while  declining  to  submit 
their  minds  to  its  mandates;  and  for  them- 
selves they  confess  doctrines  which  seem  to 
us  incredible,  and  conform  themselves  to 
practices  which  look  to  us  like  idolatrous 
mummery,  with  gladness  and  pride. 

How,  what  moves  these  men  t  What  is 
the  attraction  which  the  sj'stem  presents 
to  such  OS  these,  in  Germany,  England,  this 
couutryf— an  attraction  which  is  strong 
enough  to  wholly  detach  them  from  their 
early  associations,  and  to  make  fhem  devo- 
tees of  a  spiritual  power  whicli  from  child- 
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hood  they  Trere  taught  to  dread  and  to  de- 
test T 

It  ia  this  question  to  which  I  am  asked  to 
give  a  partial  and  rapid  answer.  Of  course 
it  mast  be  an  imperfect  answer,  since  I  am 
not  a  Eomanist,  iu  any  seaae  or  any  meas- 
ure. Ou  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  Congrega- 
tioualist,  iu  the  broadest  siguiilcauce ;  be- 
lieving  for  myself,  without  the  wish  to  im- 
pose the  belief  on  any  body  else,  that  each 
society  of  believers,  permanently  associated 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  ordinances,  is  a  proper 
and  complete  church ;  competent  to  elect 
and  ordain  its  ofBcers,  to  administer  tlie 
aacramente,  and  to  fashion  its  rules  and  its 
i^tnal,  under  Christ,  while  hound  to  main- 
tain and  teach  his  truth,  to  honor  the  law  of 
Chmtian  pnrily,  and  to  live  in  unity  of  spir- 
it, and  in  fellowship  of  good  works,  with  all 
similar  societies.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
Roman  organization  is  concerned,!  stand  at 
almost  the  furthest  remove  from  it ;  with  no- 
body beyoud  me,  so  far  as  I  know,  nuloss  it 
be  the  Society  of  Friends. 

And  concerning  the  whole  immense  sys- 
tem which  that  orgauizatiou  represents  and 
snbservea,  I  confess  my  sympathy  with  the 
jnost  radical  of  the  Reformers.  1  believe 
that  the  Fathers  were  thorouglily  right  ia 
revolting  against  Rome;  that  we  are  under 
the  higliest  obligations  to  maintain  that  re- 
volt; and  that  Christian  civilization  would 
perish  &om  the  earth,  if  tho  I'apal  suprema- 
cy should  heoome  universaL 

So  it  can  not  be  that  T  should  understand 
the  syst«m,  or  feel  its  attractions,  as  those 
do  who  live  iu  it;  and  If  they  were  here  to 
speak  for  themselves,  they  might  well  de- 
cline to  have  me  represent  them.  But  I  can 
see  some  of  the  fascinating  features  which 
Romanism  offers  to  its  disciples,  and  can 
imderstand,  in  a  measure  at  least — as  it 
has  been  part  of  my  business  to  understand 
— the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  educated 
Protestants.  And  from  among  its  attract- 
ive forces,  selecting  them  for  their  promi- 
nence and  as  easy  to  bo  exhibited,  I  will 
specify  eight. 

1.  The  prime  secret  of  its  attractiveness 
for  such  miuds  is,  I  think,  that  it  claims  to 
ofi^r  them  in  the  Roman  Church  a  present, 
living,  authoritative  Teacher;  which  has 
the  mind  of  God  immanent  in  it ;  which  is 
the  witness  and  the  interpreter  of  Revela- 
tion, and  is  itself  the  living  medium  of  sach 
Revelation;  which  has  thus  authority  to 
decide  on.  all  questions  of  religions  doctrine 
and  dnty,  and  whose  decisions,  when 
nounced,  are  infallibly  correct,  and  uns] 
ably  important  This  is  its  first  claim 
perative  in  tone,  stupendous  in  substance, 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  very  effective. 

According  to  it,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
bishops  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Pe- 
ter are  the  Eccleskt  doeeas;  the  divinely  con- 


stituted, perpetual,  inerrant  eorponitjou,  in 
which  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  always 
present ;  which  is  filled,  in  its  totJiiity,  with 
his  inspiration,  and  which  thus  utters,  in  its 
decrees,  his  voice  to  the  world.  It  does  not 
merely  articulate  the  general  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  truth  or  of  duty ;  it  speaks 
Christ's  mind,  as  the  apostles  did  in  their 
day,with  a  superior  fitness  to  modern  needs, 
and  with  an  equivalent,  an  identical  author- 
ity. 

Debate  is,  therefore,  always  in  order  till 
the  Church  has  spoken.  But  after  that, 
donbt  is  a  deadly  sin.  For  it  is  not  a  men> 
perilous  dissent  from  the  majority.  It  U, 
in  its  essence,  infidelity  to  Christ.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  belief  of  the  faithful  in 
a  dogma  properly  formulated  and  declared 
needs  no  argument,  allows  no  hesitation,  and 
asks  for  no  support  of  reason.  It  is  imme- 
diate and  final;  since  it  rests  solidly  on  the 
utterance  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  it  the 
testimony  of  Gi>d. 

This  may  seem  to  ns  immensely  ahsuiil, 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  liistory.  It  maj- 
seem  prodigiously  to  transcend  all  the  pre- 
rogativespromisedby  the  Lord  to  the  Church 
to  which  his  truth  was  given.  We  may 
hold  onrselves  able  to  count  the  liugs  by 
which  the  successive  increments  of  infiuence 
gathering  to  that  Chnrch  hardened  at  last 
into  the  toagh  and  oaken  fibre  of  this  un- 
yielding and  gigautic  claim.  It  may  seem 
to  ns  to  put  dishonor  on  the  Bible.  And  we 
may  feel  that  it  reprodaces,  with  strange  ex- 
octuoss,  with  an  almost  fborfhl  fidelity,  the 
prediction  of  Pan!  concerning  that  Son  of 
Perdition  of  whom  he  forewarned  the  Tlies- 
salonian  disciples, "  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that 
he  is  God."  But  the  claim  thus  outlined 
has  ceitainly  a  subtle  and  grand  attraction 
for  many  minds.  They  do  not  feel  limited, 
harassed,  or  forcibly  overborne  by  tliis  Di- 
vine authority  in  the  Church.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  feel  invigorated  and  elevated  by 
it,  because  holdingtiiemselves  assured  of  the 
truth,  by  the  very  voice  of  God,  speaking  now 
as  at  the  beginning,  only  speaking  now,  in 
fendei-ness  to  them,  not  through  trumpet  or 
tempest,  in  articulate  thunders  or  earthquake 
threes,  but  through  the  consenting  votes  and 
voices  of  consecrated  men. 

It  seems  to  them  the  grand  privilege  of 
their  minds  to  have  such  a  Church ;  the  con- 
temporary of  the  apostles ;  full  now,  as  at 
Pentecost,  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  majestic, 
abiding, undeceivable  power,the  very  body 
of  Christ,  through  which  the  present  benig- 
nant Lord,  always  iu  the  world,  declares  with 
perfect  clearness  and  certainty  what  is  to 
be  believed  and  what  to  he  done.  All  their 
expectations  of  progress  and  success  iu  the 
attainmeot  of  divine  knowledge  rest  on  this ; 
and  their  minds  are  profoundly  animated  by 
it.   A  present  revelation,  not  one  in  tlie  past 
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—a  revSlatinn  throngli  meo,  not  througli  a  1  forms  of  goodneaa  and  Tirtne.     So  it  holds 
book— is  that  which,  according  to  tlieir  con- '  Jesus  a  created  teacher,  the  Holy  Ghost  a" 
thoughtBof    i '    ■   " 


;b  to  tlieni  tl 


the  Eternal. 

Especially  in  times  like  ours,  when  relig- 
ions douht  is  passionate  and  nbiquitous, 
when  a  whirling  and  vehement  skepticism 
darkens  and  hurtles  in  all  the  air,  they  greet 
with  pecnliaF  desire  and  welcome  sooh  a  ba- 
sis of  certainty,  suchaguaranty  of  the  truth, 
such  a  centre  of  eulightening  and  unifying 
authority.  Amidst  the  many  divisions  of 
Christendom  they  long  for  this  the  more. 
And  the  Eible,  interpreted  by  each  for  him- 
self, seems  iu  no  degree  to  meet  their  want ; 
while  neither  of  the  most  cultured  ftotcst- 
ant  churches  offers  it  satisfaction. 

Most  of  all,  if  they  have  themselves 

assailed  by  the  skeptical  spirit,  and  have 
wavered  and  wandered  in  restless  inquiry 
on  the  great  themes  of  the  soul's  well-being, 
they  feel  attracted  to  sneh  a  Church,  claim- 
ing such  a  prerogative,  and  ofl'ering  such 
relief  and  assurance ;  as  Dollinger  says  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  that  she  "  took  refuge 
in  the  ship  of  ecclesiastical  authority  from 
the  ocean  of  philosophical  doubt," 

And  every  miud  must  admit,  I  think,  that 
tliere  is  a  certain  inspiring  grandeur,  august 
yet  winning,  in  such  a  conception  of  God's 
enduring  and  holy  Church ;  that  however 
fiir  tlie  ambifjous  corporation  whose  heart 
is  Jesuitism,  aud  whose  head  is  the  Pope, 
may  fail  of  Tealizing  it,  the  ideal  itself  is 
lofty  and  seductive ;  and  that  our  timid 
and  limited  hnman  nature,  surronnded  by 
so  many  pnzzles,  and  faced  by  such  tremen- 
dous  problems,  may  well  at  times  admit  the 
wish  that  such  a  conception  had  been  per- 
mitted of  God  to  be  realized,  and  had  not 
been  left,  as  we  assuredly  hold  it  to  have 
been,  a  delusive  dream. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  attractions  of  Eo- 
niani8m,to  an  educated  mind.  Anotheris— 
2.  That  it  claims  to  offer  to  such  a  mind 
a  body  of  doctrine,  mysterious,  no  doubt,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  hut  on  the  whole  solid,  con- 
sistent, consecutive,  complete ;  containing 
what  IJiey  accept  as  a  enfflcient  and  satisfy- 
ing answer  to  the  ((nestioaa  of  the  soul,  the 
antithesis  to  infidelity  in  all  its  forms,  and 
the  consummation  of  what  is  true  in  other 
systems.  It  boasts  that  in  this  not  only  the 
Scripture  is  fulfilled,  but  philosophy  is  illu- 
mined, man's  history  is  interpreted,  God's 
waj-s  to  man  are  clearly  vindicated ;  and  the 
appeal  which  it  makes,  through  this  doctri- 
nal scheme,  is  of  immense  persuasive  force. 
The  scheme,  of  course,  starts,  as  every  or- 
ganized theology  must,  with  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin. 

Sooiuianism  affirms  that  man's  nature  and 
spirit  are  right  at  birth ;  that  they  involve, 
at  any  rate,  no  innate  and  govemiug  pro- 
pensities to  sin,  and  only  need  education, 
with  favorable  circumstances,  to  develop  all 


ipersonal  influence,  and  regeneration  a 
monkish  myth. 

The  Evangelical  doctrine  af^rms  that  man, 
as  originally  created,  was  like  God  in  nature, 
and  like  him  also  in  moral  perfection ;  hav- 
ing the  trne  knowledge  of  him,  aud  standing 
in  intimate  communion  with  him  through 
the  sympathy  of  supreme  aud  holy  love ;  that 
no  one  of  his  constitutional  powers  was  lost 
iu  the  fall,  though  their  activity  was  per- 
verted, and  tlieir  development  hindered; 
but  that  the  change  which  then  took  place 
was  in  the  essential  temper  of  his  heart — 
selfish  idolatry  and  sinful  passion  supplant- 
ing the  Diviue  love  which  had  preceded,  and 
the  inmost  dispositions  and  tendencies  of 
the  soul  being  thereafter  averted  from  God, 
and  dilreoted  to  selfish  pleasure  and  gain. 

The  change  now  needed,  therefore,  is  in 
this  dominant  spirit  of  the  heart;  to  alter 
the  dispositions,  to  ftx  the  supreme  affection 
upon  God,  and  to  restore  the  spiritual  dis- 
cernment which  was  possessed,  but  has  been 
lost.  And  thisiseffected  by  the  Divine  Spir- 
it, through  the  truth  as  his  instrument,  and 
especially  through  the  revelation  of  God's 
love,  as  declared,  with  transcendent  fullness 
and  tenderness,  in  his  Sou.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  no  direct  addition  is  implied 
to  the  inherent  properties  of  the  soul,  but  a 
change  is  realized  in  its  temper,  tastes,  and 
spiritual  activities,  in  its  relations  to  God, 
and  its  personal  destiny;  a  change  so  rad- 
ical, vital,  complete,  and  so  enduring  in  con- 
sequences, as  to  constitute  a  true  regenera- 
tion. Conversion,  to  the  loving  obedience 
of  Christ,  is  its  sign  and  &nit.  The  beauty 
of  holiness  flows  from  it  into  life.  It  is  com- 
pleted in  sanctiflcation.  And,  on  the  ground 
of  Christ's  atonement,  he  who  has  not  yet 
reached  that  sanctity,  but  in  whom  its  prin- 
ciple has  been  implanted,  is  reooncUed  to 
God,  and  is  treated  as  if  he  had  been  right- 
eous ;  is,  in  other  words,  justified. 

Preaching  the  Gospel  is  therefore  here  tlio 
means  of  regeneration.  To  lead  men  to  af- 
fectionate faith  iu  God,  as  made  manifest  iu 
his  Son,  is  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry.  '  He 
who  has  most  of  this  faith  in  bis  heart,  oth- 
er things  being  equal,  is  best  adapted  to  ex- 
cite it  in  others.  The  Church  and  its  sacra- 
the  instruments  of  Ood  for  propa- 
gating in  the  world  the  truth  concerning 
revealed  in  his  Word,  and  for  main- 
taining in  renovated  men  the  faith  and  love 
which  by  his  Spirit  have  been  inspired. 
His  wisdom  and  grace  are  Olustriously  ex- 
hibited in  this  plan  of  redemption;  the  au- 
take  new  conceptions  of  him  from  it; 
man  is  brought  back  to  a  holy  love 
which  commemorates  Paradise,  and  which 
prophesies  heaven;  which,  being  made  com- 
plete and  iuunortal,  must  make  a  heaven, 
thongh  every  gate  of  pearl  should  vanish. 
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This  iB  the  Evangelical  doctrine.  Tlio 
Eomanlst  system  differs  from  it  in  eBsential 
particulars.  It  also  liolds  that  man  ia  Mi- 
en, and  inwardly  depraved,  hnt  iu  this  diB- 
,tinct  sense: — By  the  image  of  God,  in  which 
he  waa  created,  it  nndeTstands  hia  rational 
and  volnntary  nature  aloDe,  by  no  esercise 
of  which  could  he  attain  tme  inward  right- 
eonaness,  the  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  bea- 
tific vision.  This  nature  being  left  to  itself, 
the  flesh  must  fight  against  the  spirit,  con- 
cupiscence gain  the  mastery,  disorder  and 
corruption  follow.  To  prevent  this  result 
■were  therefore  superadded  in  Adam,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  supernatural  gifis  of  Di- 
vine knowledge  and  righteousness,  through 
■which  the  spirit,  re-enforced  from  its  Mail- 
er, was  enabled  to  rule  and  restrain  the 
flesh  "as  with  a  golden  curb,"  and  to  rise 
to  coinmunion  with  the  Almighty.     ' 

It  was  these  Divine  supernatural  gifts 
which  Adam  forfeited  in  the  fall,  sacri- 
ficing them  for  his  posterity  as  well  as  for 
himseif,  So  that  all  men  now  are  bom  with- 
out them;  are  bom  in  the  state  in  which 
Adam  was  before  he  possessed  them.  And 
through  tliis  loss  comes  again  the  victory 
of  concupiscence,  the  flesh  everywhere  con- 
quering and  debasing  the  undefended  spirit. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  effectually 
done  for  the  soul  of  man,  for  its  holiness  and 
its  peace,  until  these  gifts  have  been  restored 
to  it.  Without  them,  whatever  teaching  it 
may  have,  and  whatever  high  influence 
through  that  teaching,  it  is  naturally  in- 
capable of  aspiring  to  share  the'  wisdom, 
the  holiness,  and  the  blessedness  of  Ood,  as 
the  floiver  is  of  flight,  or  the  bird  of  solving 
a  qnesdon  in  morals;  and,  without  thorn, 
its  course  is  continually  downward,  toward 
darker  depths  of  ignorance  and  of  sin. 

It  is  t«  supply  ^i»  need  of  men,  then,  that 
the  incarnation  of  God  iu  Jesus  is  divine- 
ly ordained  and  diviuely  accomplished;  to 
make  up  to  the  soul,  which  has  suffered  a  loss 
so  essential  and  extremo,  for  this  tremen- 
dous transmitted  deprivatton.  By  that  in- 
carnation the  supernatural  gift  which  Adam 
forfeited  is  introduced  anew  into  the  world ; 
and  it  thenceforth  is  distributed,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  through  the  priesthood  of  the  Church, 
and  on  its  sacraments.  It  is  prox>eTly  given 
at  the  beginning  of  life,  before  activity  has 
commenced,  at  the  outset  of  consciousness. 

It  is  commnuicated  in  Baptism ;  in  which 
is  effected  an  instant,  essential,  complete 
generation-— the  infusion  of  a  supernatural 
lif^,  the  removal  of  all  corruption  of  sin,  the 
immediate  and  full  iutioduction  of  the  soul 
into  the  spiritual  honsehold  of  God.  All 
the  saving  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption 
are  thus  and  there  conveyed  to  tlie  soul, 
as  it  enters  upon  life,  and  begins  the  careei 
which  can  never  close. 

The  grace  thus  imparted  is  afterward  con. 
firmed  in  Confirmation. 


u  the  s: 


crament  of 


It  ia  nourished  and  re 
ment  of  the  Eucharist. 

It  is  restored,  if  lost,  i 
Penance. 

It  is  replenished  and  re-enforced  in  the  sac- 
rament of  Marriage,  by  which  human  love  is 
exalted  and  transformed  into  holy  affection. 

It  is  renewed,  for  those  who  receive  this, 
the  socrament  of  Orders. 

It  is  finally  sealed,  and  divinely  com- 

eted,  in  the  Extreme  Unction ;  after  which 
_e  soul,  pursued  and  attended  with  gifts 
of  grace  from  birth  to  death  goes  forth  to 

eet  the  grand  issize 

Eegeneration  and  '^auciification  are   of 

lurse,  synonymous  with  Justihtition  on 
this  system. 

The  sacraments  are  efficacious  means  of 
grace ;  having  powei  to  convey  grace  bj 
the  Divine  appomtnieut  as  mateiial  food 
■  IB  to  nourish  the  body  or  cold  to  cmneal 

■  fire  to  bum 

TrauBuhstantiation  is  a  necew  ty  to  the 

■stem,  the  means  of  realizing  coutinnallr 

1  earth  the  gift  which  cime  with  Incima 

The  succession  of  the  priesth  od  i^  an  m 
evitoble'  part  of  it ,  as  much  so  as  is  the  sue 
cession  of  generations  to  a  continued  human 
history.  The  lines  of  transmission  m«3f  he 
itermpted ;  but  personal  purity  in  the 
priest  is  nowise  essential  to  the  viitue  of 
his  sacraments. 

Tme  spiritual  life  ia  a  thing  impossible 
outside  the  Church,  and  miracles  are  still  to 
be  expected  within  it.  For  it  is  the  super- 
natural Saviour,  constantly  present  iu  the 
supematui'al  Church,  who  gives  authority 
every  priest,  aiid  gives  its  efficacy  to  ev- 
/  sacrament;  and,  if  he  shall  will  it, the 
lame  may  now  leap,  the  canvas  become  di- 
vinely luminous,  the  solid  marble  tremble 
into  speech. 

The  visible  Church  is  the  permanent  Di- 
ne kingdom  in  the  world,  whose  numeric- 
.  limits  are  exactly  defined ;  and  the  state 
of  each  soul  after  death  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  it  has  held  to  that 
Church  and  its  sacraments. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  substance  of  the  doc- 
trine. Of  course  it  seems  to  us  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  Seimon  on  the  Mount; 
with  the  teachings  and  the  letters  of  Paul 
and  his  associates ;  with  the  very  frame  and 
aim  of  the  Gospel ;  with  consciousness  itself, 
and  the  self-revealing  facts  of  Christian  ex- 
perience. The  ■vices  which  have  risen,  and 
rankly  flourished,  in  the  Eoman  communion 
— its  own  historians  being  the  witnesses^— 
are  testimony  against  it.  The  spiritual  at- 
taiuments  of  persons  and  of  peoples  under 
Protestant  influences  become  inexplicable, 
if  it  be  true ;  they  explicitly  contradict  it. 

The  answer  is  immediate,  and  is  to  us 
overwhelming.  But  the  system  is  logical, 
consistent,  very  commanding,  and  to  many 
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thoughtfnl  and  q^ucstiouiiig  minds  very  at- 
tractive, 

Wlatever  tlieto  is  of  mystery,  height,  in- 
spiring power,  in  our  doctiino  of  the  Incarr 
Datiou  ot  of  the  Trinity,  ia  here  aa  well; 
whatever  of  solemn  motive  and  ■warning 
iQ  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  and  of  Human 
Depravity,  and  of  tbe  Jadgment  foe  which 
we  wait.  And  the  advocates  of  thla  system 
hold  it  complete,  while  ours  is  partial ;  theirs 
finished,  and  onrs  fragmentary. 

They  do  not  in  the  least  regard  this  sys- 
tem as  tending  to  suhvert  a  sonnd  morality, 
sincere  and  spiritual  piety,  helief  iu  Christ 
as  the  author  of  grace  and  JuBtification,  bnt 
as  simply  essential  to  all  these.  And  while 
they  recognize  Evangelical  Protfistantism  as 
containing  still  some  elements  of  the  tmth, 
they  look  upon  tlieae  aa  scattered  timbers, 
not  built  into  a  house,  and  not  sufficient  to 
make  one ;  as  plates  of  iron,  worthless 
arately,  and  not  capable  of  being  framed 
together,  escept  upon  the  Roman  plan,  into 
the  vast  and  symmetrical  fabric  which 
bear  np,  over  whelming  waves,  the  heart 
and  hope  and  faith,  of  the  world. 

By  its  claim  of  authority,  and  by  this 
ticulafed  body  of  doctrine,  Romanism  has  a 
continnal  attractiveness  for  many  fine 

3.  There  is,  too,  a  vast  and  subtile  power 
in  the  representations  which  it  presents  of 
the  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  and  the 
intimate  relations  which  it  declares  as  al- 
ways subsisting  between  that  world  and 

The  human  spirit,  conscious  of  affections, 
and  haunted  by  premonitions,  that  overpass 
death,  is  always  reaching  out,  with  eager 
desire  or  with  forecasting  fear,  after  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  which  lies  beyond  its 
sense  or  science;  a  knowledge  more  exact 
and  complete  than  God  in  his  wisdom  has 
seen  lit  to  bestow.  So  necromancy  is  never 
dead;  and  so  Spiritism  comes,  in  our  own 
time,  to  tip  its  tables  and  rap  its  floors,  in 
ii  j"ggliug  ofifer  to  disclose  the  Unseen.  Its 
incitement  ia  in  fie  hunger  of  the  soul  for 
some  apprehension  of  the  realms  whose 
bounds,  of  beauty  or  fire,  it  has  not  reached. 

And  now  Protestantism,  which  limits  it- 
self Ifl  what  has  been  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Bible,  and  which  deals  timidly  even  with 
that,  seems  vagne,  undefined,  and  essential- 
ly unsatisfying,  in  its  treatment  of  all  that 
mystic  domain  which  lies  before  ns,  in  cnm- 
pariaon  with  the  exact  descriptions  which 
Romanism  presents. 

This  affirms  that  those  who  die  after  bap- 
tism— really  regeuerate,  and  having  com- 
mitted no  nnforgiven  and  mortal  sin,  yet 
confessedly  imperfect  in  action  and  in  vir- 
tue— are  to  undergo,  iu  the  future  state, 
certain  temporal  pains,  by  which  they  are  to 
be  purified,  and  satisfiiction  to  be  rendered 
to  the  Divine  Justice ;  that  those  pains  may 
be  abridged  by  the  offering  of  prayers,  pen- 


ances, and  alms,  and  of  the  unbloody  sacri- 
fice, on  the  part  of  those  who  tarry  behind ; 
and  that  the  limiting  or  remitting  of  the 
pains  ia  within  the  prerogative  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church. 

So  friends  who  linger,  with  aching  hearts, 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  have  power  still  to 
bless  their  dead.  Across  the  far  untrodden 
spaces  they  can  send  reliefe,  and  tidings  of 
joy,  to  those  who  have  vanished  from  their 
eight.  And,  in  retnm,  they  may  receive  real 
aids  and  blessings  fi-om  the  dead.  Those 
now  sainted  and  beatified  can  intercede 
with  God  for  ns,  and  will  do  this  if  we  in- 
voke them.  They  are  liviug,  conscious,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  in  enjoyment  of  the  be- 
atific vision,  yet  informed  of  what  we  need 
and  desire — perhaps  by  the  mind  of  God 
himself — and  are  fraternally  sympathetic 
with  us.  We  may  pay  them  homage :  not 
the  Latrda,  due  to  God  only,  or  the  Uper- 
^nlda,  due  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  but  the 
Douleia,  proper  to  saints.  And  we  may  im- 
plore with  joyful  freedom  tlieir  ready  as- 
sistance as  intercessors  for  us  with  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Angels,  too,  in  their  power  and  splendor, 
and  their  relative  sovereignty  over  nature 
and  life,  are  still  the  guardian  spirits  of 
men— of  the  least  and  humblest,  to  whom 
has  come  God's  gift  through  Christ. 

Especially  the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ 
may  be  asked  to  aid  us,  with  her  tender 
sympathy,  and  her  unbounded  power  with 
her  Son.  The  growth  of  reverence  for  her 
iu  the  Roman  Church  shows  how  dear  and 
alluring  tbe  thought  of  her  is  to  the  minds 
of  mankind.  The  vision  of  her  seems  to  flash 
a  certain  tender  light  over  realms  that  were 
otherwise  so  high  as  to  be  dreadftiL  First, 
her  perpetual  virginity  is  declared.  Then, 
she  is  formally  styled  and  proclaimed  the 
Mother  of  God.  Then  temples  are  built,  and 
prayers  are  arranged  to  be  offered  to  her. 

Queen  of  Heaven.     Then  her  immaculate 

Dception,  without  Stain  of  original  sin,  is 
declared  to  be  a  dogma  of  fattb.    Now;  she 
idoubfedly  more  frequently  implored  iu 
tbe  Roman  Communion  than  Ood  or  Christ. 

Women  and  children  are  especially  at> 
tracted — but  not  they  only,  the  strongest 
and  most  phOosophic  are  attracted — by  the 
thought  of  a  Woman,  at  once  maiden  and 
mother,  the  spotless  and  illnstrioua  head  of 
w  near  the  eternal  throne  of  the 
while  full  of  gentlest  memories  and 
love. 

And  so  the  whole  mysterious  realm  be- 
yond the  grave — from  which  no  traveler 
returns  to  us,  the  gloom  and  glory  of  whose 
shadows  and  lights  have  been  reflected  on 
thoughtful  minds  fi«m  the  outset  of  histo- 
ry, but  the  vision  of  which  only  death  re- 
veals—seems brought  nearer  the  earth,  and 
made  palpable  by  Romanism;  its  inhabit- 
ants to  be  declared;  their  rotations  to  us 
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to  T>o  reYealed  as  mutual  and  sympatliet- 
ic  ;  our  offieea  for  them  and  theirs  for  us  to 
be  shown  surviving  the  dread  separation, 
aad  still  to  be  accomplished  across  the  vast 
and  dim  abysses.  And  however  we  may  dis- 
miss  tlie  whole,  as  unauthorized  by  the  Lord 
and  nnwarranted  by  Scripture,  the  simple 
creation  of  man's  imagination,  as  wholly 
ideal  as  a  fancy  concerning  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  repnblies  in.  Sirins,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  is  prodigious  attraction  in 
it  for  many  longing  and  sensitive  souls.  It 
seems  to  them  too  beantif  nl  in  itself,  and  too 
cougmons  with  their  wishes,  not  to  be  tme. 
4.  Then,  further,  Eoraanism  ohiima  to  of- 
fer a  greater  security  of  salvation  than  oth- 
er systems  afford;  and  to  thoso  accustom- 
ed criticaily  and  conscientiously  to  examine 
their  inward  processes  of  feeling,  their  snc- 
eesaive  vanishing  states  of  mind,  and  who 
thus  come  to  snapeet  the  reality  of  their  own 
virtue,  this  is  immediately  and  immensely 
attractive. 

For  feeling  seems  to  fly,  as  we  touch  it 
with  OUT  analysis,  almost  as  life  flits  and 
fleets  beneath  the  destmctive  dissecting 
edge.  Spiritnal  states  inevitably  disappear 
when  we  looli  away  from  that  which  in- 
spires them,  aud  search,  with  an  introverted 
scrntiny,  after  themselves.  Many  a  person 
of  a  sincere  piety  questions,  therefore,  if  he 
may  not  have  been  deceiving  himself  as  to 
the  realness  of  Ilia  faith  and  repentance ;  if 
■what  seemed  contrition  may  not  have  been 
an  unloving  ftear  of  the  consequences  of 
if  what  had  been  taten  for  Cliristian  faith 
may  not  have  been  an  assent  of  the 
standing,  with  no  affectionate  devoutueaa  of 
spirit  to  make  it  vital. 

He  qnestions  this  all  the  more  a: 
erence  for  God  becomes  more  supreme,  and 
his  personal  humility  becomes  m 
plete  He  questions  it  most  of  all  when  he 
fronts,  fice  to  face,  the  tremendous  facta  of 
Death,  Judgment,  and  the  long  Hereafter. 
Becance  a  mistake  must  have  such  couse- 
fiucnccs,he  is  tremulously  ready  to  suspect 
its  existence.  Tlie  fact  that  he  suspects  it 
seems  to  ftimisli  fresh  evidence  that  he  has 
made  it ;  ind  the  pasaage  is  no  long  one 
from  such  a  doubt  to  remorseful  despond- 
Now,  lu  such  a  mood  of  apprehensive  self- 
questioning,  Komauism  appeals  to  him  with 
a  prodigious  force  of  invitation.  For,  what- 
ever the  fact  may  prove  to  be  when  its  of- 
fers are  analyzed,  it  seems  to  propose  certain 
definite  and  practicable  conditions  of  salva^ 
tion,  ■which  appear  as  nnmistakable  as  the 
ladder  against  a  burning  house,  or  the  life- 
boat at  sea. 

Baptism,  conflrmation,  the  eucharist,  con- 
fession, penance,  obedience  to  the  Church, 
absolution  by  the  priest,  in  whom  authority 
to  pronounce  it  has  been  vested  by  God,  and 
whose  declaration  is  ratified  in  heaven,  the 


final  anointing,  and  then,  if  any  thing  still 

'     of  unfulfilled  obligation,  a  full  and 

satisfaction  to  God  by  temporary 

pains  beyond  this  life — this   is  the  plan 

which  it  proposes,  and  on  which  it  offers 

'  e  assurance  of  heaven. 

It  wUI  certainly  turn  out  that  all  this 

esupposea  certain  spiritual  states  in  him 

who  adopts  it,  without  which  it  becomes 

confeasedly  ineffectual,  and  that  the  same 

doubts  which  perplexed  him  before  may, 

therefore,  here  as  easily  arise;  and  it  also 

wUI  appear  that  an  intention  of  the  priest 

'     needful  to  the  efficacy  of  every  aacra- 

ment,  of  which  intention  the  man  who  re- 

s  can  never  have  certain  and  in- 

fnlUble  proof;  while  it  seems  to  us  as  plain 

"  stars  that  the  whole  scheme  ia  want- 
Scriptural  authority;  that  it  is  not 
impUed  in  the  words  of  tlie  Master,  nor  in 
any  teaching  of  his  apostles ;  that  it  tends 
to  give  men  a  false  security,  and  to  substi- 
tute an  exact  ecclesiastical  obedience  for 
the  faith  and  love  which  alone  can  spirit- 
ually nnil«  men  to  God.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
very  alluring,especially,asIsaid,toamind 
introspective,  self-distmatfnl,  conscious  of 
and  feeling  the  doom  of  immortality 
upon  it. 

When  such  a  one  draws  near  the  point  of 
final  passage  to  realms  unchanging  and  eter- 
nal ;  when  he  thinks  of  the  Eye  which  aeareh- 
es  every  thought  and  wish,  and  traces  the 
secret  windings  of  desire ;  when  be  feels  on 
his  prophetic  soul  the  heat  and  splendor  of 
the  great  White  Thron  e— to  hear  God's  voice, 
through  human  lips,  giving  him  quittance 
and  final  absolution,  as  Jesus  to  the  loving 
woman,  it  is  a  thing  ■which  any  one  might 
desire  if  he  conld  persuade  himself  that  God 
had  committed  an  authority  so  awful,  an  of- 
fice so  sovereign,  to  human  hands! 

5.  And  still  further,  Romanism  seems  to 
many  to  offer  them  a  higher  sanctity  of  spir- 
it andlife  than  Protestantism  does;  aaanc- 
tity,  indeed,  which  is  wholly  peculiar  to  it, 
and  for  which  Protestantism,  under  ■what- 
ever name  or  form,  presents  no  equivalent. 
So  it  attracts  some  whom  it  is  a  grief  to  us 

They  want  a  life  set  apart  from  earthly 
care  and  labor,  from  desire  and  pleasure, 
from  all  the  fascinations  and  entanglements 
of  the  world;  a  life  devoted  to  religions 
meditation,  and  to  works  of  constant  benef- 
icence and  piety;  a  life  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  ancient  m.irtyrs  and  confessors,  of 
Agnes  and  Perpetua,  of  Basil  aud  Benedict, 
and  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  princes  who 
left  their  crowns  for  Christ ;  a  life  that  is 
bid  with  Christ  in  God. 

They  long  for  this.  Because  the  spiritual 
nature  in  them  is  tender  and  deep,  and  has 
been  moved  by  a  miglity  impulse,  it  yearns 
with  inexpressible  desire  for  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  and  for  the  utmost  possible  attain- 
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ment  in  the  Diriue  virtue.  This  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  snpreme  anil  inspiring  pas- 
sion of  their  souls,  for  which  they  are  ready 
to  socrtAce  aU. 

All  the  more  they  desire  it  as  life  around 
them  is  harried  and  hot,  full  of  ambition, 
lust,  and  greed.  Amidst  the  rush  and  glare 
of  pleasure,  amidst  the  incessaut  roar  of 
trade,  this  desire,  in  finer  minds,  becomes 
only  the  more  intense  and  imperative.  It 
lioa  the  energy  of  a  recoil  jrom  that  whicli 
offends,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  a  personal 
aspiration.  It  operates  at  length  like  a  law 
of  their  being ;  no  more  to  be  resisted  tlian 
that  which  quickens  the  mother's  love,  or 
makea  self  -  accnBation  follow  a  conscious 
and  deliberate  sin,  "My  soul  be  with  the 
saints,"  they  say.  The  inmost,  lucessant 
thirst  of  their  hearts  is  for  a  celestial  life  on 

And  Romanism  seems  to  offer  them  sat- 
isfaction. The  sacraments  are  declared  to 
commnnicate,  and  continually  afterward  to 
renew  in  the  heart,  tliis  iuner  sanctity. 
They  invest  the  whole  progress  of  life  on 
eaiih,  and  meet  and  sanctify  all  ita  changes. 
Manuals  of  devotion,  wonderfiilly  rich, 
teuder,  and  varied,  are  offered  to  the  disci- 
ple, to  assist  him  to  gain,  and  then  to  main- 
tain, the  white  chastity  and  the  radiant 
charity  of  this  divine  life. 

The  confessional  offers  its  ear,  never  shut, 
into  which  the  story  of  every  impulse  of 
doubt  or  passion  may  be  instantly  breathed, 
and  behind  which  is  a  miud  declared  to  be 
iQsti;ucted  of  God  to  clear  the  doubt  and 
quench  the  passion. 

Calvaries  are  constructed  iu  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  with  successive  stations  rep- 
resenting the  stoges  of  the  way  to  the  cross, 
at  each  of  which  men  may  bow  and  pray,  as 
with  tender  love  and  shuddering  awe  they 
climb  toward  the  crucifix.  And  convents 
and  monasteries  open  to  men  and  women 
alike  their  hospitable  doors,  outside  which 
all  cares  and  possessions  may  be  left,  whore 
homes  for  life  are  furnished  to  the  devout, 
and  within  which  the  world's  clamor  and 
glitter  are  unheard  and  unseen. 

To  the  octive  and  enei^tic,  for  whom  rest 
would  be  weariness,  the  most  arduous  and 
dangeroiw  missions  are  assigned;  to  pierce 
the  forest  and  the  Jungle,  and  speud  their 
years  among  savage  tribes ;  to  face  the  bit- 
ing arctic  cold,  and  the  blazing  fierceness  of 
tropic  heat ;  to  ftont  the  pestilence,  shadow- 
ing at  once  the  city  and  the  sea  with  its 
dark  wings. 

Now  I  need  not  tell  yon  how  fascinating 
is  all  this — to  women  of  fine  and  sensitive 
natures,  to  whom  the  common  life  of  society 
seems  demoralized  drudgery ;  to  men  of  the 
heroic  mould,  to  whom  a  supreme  self- 
flee  is  attractive,  and  who  count  a  Ufe-loog 
service  to  God  the  only  royal  good  on  earth. 
Protestantism  seems  to  them,  in  comparison 


with  this,  gross,  secular,  essentially  earthly, 

d  aims.     When  it  bids  them 

consecrate  their  business  to  God,  and  doing 

"■  ■-  his  fear,  to  do  it  all  to  his  glory,  it  seems 

hem  illicitly  trying  to  unite  God  and 

uuon.    When  it  insists  on  the  household 

as  the  purest  and  noblest  for  both  men 

women,  it  seems  to  them  Epicurean  iu 

spirit,  hazarding  the  attempt  to  find  a  flow- 

eiy  path  to  the  paradise  which  can  only  be 

reached  over  thorny  roughnesses,  and  entered 

thrungh  sorest  wrestle  and  pain. 

Protestant  missions  are  to  them  too  lusn- 
Dus ;  our  labors  for  the  poor  appear  dainty 
and  haughty.  And  when  an  order  of  Prot- 
estant devotees  is  any  where  established,  they 
ffeel  instinctively  that  that  is  play,  while 
they  are  in  earnest;  that  only  an  absolute 
self-abnegation,  guarded  by  irreversible 
TOWS,  can  match  the  height  of  their  desire. 
So  they  welcome  the  severer  tasks,  the  strict- 
limitations,  the  more  austere  and  exact- 
ing discipline  which  Romanism  offers,  and  - 
seek  in  its  services  the  life  of  God. 

They  may  be  disappointed,  with  a  blast- 
ing siu:prise  that  shall  blacken  and  wreck 
their  whole  subsequent  life. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  pictures  which 
le  recent  traveler  sees  in  Europe  is  by  the 
fertile  French  DorS,  exhibited  last  year  in 
London,  representing  a  young  monk,  who 
has  just  learned  how  greedy  and  gross  his 
«,  and  on  whose  sad  and  sensi- 
his  missal  drops  in  his  languid 
hands,  is  breaking  forth  the  passionate  sense 
of  disappomtment,  detestation,  of  inner  re- 
pugnance, and  an  utter  despair.  Tlie  power 
of  the  picture  is  in  its  reflection  of  an  ex- 
perience not  nnlamiliar. 

Blanco  White,  who  knew  intimately  the 
onvents  of  Spain,  and  whose  veracity  has 
iCver  been  questioned,  speaks  of  those  con- 
-ents  in  one  of  his  letters  as  "  those  Enrope- 
11  jangles,  where  lurks  every  thing  that  is 
hideous  and  venomous."  Aud  the  key  to 
Ids  final  entire  skepticism,  who  began  pnbhc 
a  devout  priest,  is  fonud  by  those 
who  know  most  of  his  career  in  tliat  fierce 
sentence. 

But  whatever  tho  final  csperieuce  may 
he,  tlie  offer  which  Romanism  makes  to  these 
is  great  aud  shining;  and  it  need  ex- 
no  wonder  in  ns  that  thoy  should  flud 
it  grandly  attractive. 

6.  Then,  with  all  these  forces  «f  attrac- 
tion, the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  vast, 
venerable,  historic  organization,  of  une- 
qualed  age,  of  immense  extent,  whose  his- 
tory has,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  been  a  grand 
one ;  whose  history  appears  to  those  whom 
it  attracts  the  one  subhmest  thing  on  earth 
— inexplicable,  except  upon  the  hypothesis 
ofits  Divine  origin. 

It  is  to  them  the  Church  of  tho  Apostles ; 
which  saw  the  splendor  of  tho  Ascension, 
wliich  beard  Peter  aud  Jolm  at  Jerusalem, 
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Paul  afterward  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome, 
and  which  directly  conveys  to  us  the  deposl- 
tam  of  faith  received  from  them. 

It  is  to  them  the  ChnicU  of  the  Catnr 
combs;  where  the  new  Christian  kingdom 
was  -workiug  underground,  in  garments  of 
sackcloth,  along  galleries  of  rock,  to  over- 
throw and  replace  the  armed  empire  above, 

It  is  the  Chui'ch  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
canonized  Poctora,  to  whose  leiH'uing  and 
eloquence,  and  spiritual  insight,  the  world 
is  debtor ;  of  Clenieut  and  Poljcarp,  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  Hippolytus,  of  Ambrose, 
Athanasins,  and  him  of  the  faming  Ifiimidl- 

It  is  the  Church  of  the  great  Councils; 
before  which  were  lowered  imperial  slaud- 
ards,  to  whose  decisions  faction  bowed,  and 
whose  creeds  and  decrees  have  governed 
and  asBimilat«d  the  mind  of  Christendom. 

lb  is  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  of 
AuBelni,Bemard,audPeter  the  Hermit;  the 
Cliurch  which  civilized  barbarians,  liberated 
slaves,  organized  cmsodes,  built  cathedrals, 
estahlished  libraries,  founded  uuiversiUes ; 
which  preserved  learning,  laws,  and  arts, 
amidst  the  shock  of  terrific  forces,  in  what 
an  ancient  Gallican  sacramentory  hardly 
exaggerated  when  it  called  it  "  the  crash  of 
a  fkJIiiig  world;"  the  Church  which  taught 
the  emerging  peoples  subjection  to  authon 
ty,  while  it  set  sharp  boonds  to  the  rapan 
ty  of  harous,  and  admouisLed  and  ruled  the 
lianghtiest  kings;  the  Church  which  has 
since  sent  fbith  its  hercqc  and  conquering 
teachers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  "Ad  nuyo 
rem  Dei  gloriam." 

Aud,  ancient  as  it  is,  this  powerful  ChuTch 
appears  to  them  to-day  the  only  power  which 
uotliing  iu  fact  centrally  disturbs;  the  only 
one  which  cau  defy  infidelity,  rule  the  licen- 
tious wills  of  men,  subdue  and  iuspire  tlie 
daring  and  refractory  hnman  intellect,  en^ 
noble  and  YecUfy  liumaii  Bociety  ■,  tUe  only 
one  which  science  can  not  shake,  nor  revo- 
lution dethrone,  nor  the  fiercest  antagonism 
of  secular  interests  override  and  de^roy. 

The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  lu 
the  world  appears  to  them  guaranteed  by  it, 
and  by  italone.  Secure  itself,  from  all  as- 
sault, it  Judges  tlie  world. 

To  us,  who  look  on  the  same  long  records 
from  a  wholly  differeirt  point  of  view,  it 
seems  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  experience 
that  mnch  of  tJiis  is  nnhtstorical,  is  purely 
f^ncifVil;  that  it  has  been  the  Gospel,  as  a 
spiritual  force,  working  apart  from  and  oft- 
en directly  against  the  Hierarchy,  which 
lias  done  the  best  part  of  this ;  that  whoso- 
ever now  preaches  that  Gospel,  with  fervent 
faith,  is  the  true  successor  of  all  the  saints : 
and  that  the  history  of  the  Roman  corpora- 
tion, which  only  came  to  its  full  develop- 
ment under  Leo  and  the  Gregories,  has  been 
crowded  with  bigotry,  pride,  persecution ; 
with  prelatical  tyranny,  piicstly  license,  and 


popular  degradation ;  with  carnivals  of  fol- 
ly, and  carnivals  of  crime;  has  been  black- 
ened with  the  names  of  iaf[uisitors  like  Tor- 
qnemada;  has  been  stained,  so  that  hyssop 
oun  not  purge  it,  by  prelates  and  pontiffij 
like  the  Borgias  and  tlie  Medicie. 

This  is  oar  conceptiou  of  it.  But  to  those 
minds  whose  different  attitude  toward  it  1 
am  trying  to  present^  the  opposite  aspect  is 
the  one  which  it  offers;  and  often  they  are 
profonndly  impressed  by  it.  They  seem  to 
themselves  ennobled  by  partaking  in  a  his- 
tory which  looks  so  sacred  and  august.  They 
feel  themselves  confederatfl  with  the  men, 
God's  champions  in  the  world,  whose  ma- 
jestla  achievements  amaze  anddelight  them. 
They  are  strengtheneil  for  swifter  and  grand- 
er work  by  all  the  heroio  wisdom  and  devo- 
tion to  which  the  Church  appears  to  them 
heir.  A  baptism  of  power  falls  on  them 
from  the  past,  which  is  animating  and  pre- 
cious beyond  all  words.  And  this  is  an  ap- 
peal which  we  must  not  overlook,  if  we  would 
master  the  secret  of  their  zeal. 

T.  Still  further,  too,  we  must  not  fo:^t 
iliat  Romanism  poweifulty  appeals  to  these 
men  by  its  coi-dial  relations  with  all  the 
fine'  arts;  with  music,  painting,  scnlptnre, 
arohiteeture ;  with  whatever  impresses  and 
most  delights  the  senses  and  the  taste 

Its  cithcdrils  ■we  the  ■\^oude^s  of  the 
world    mountains  of  lock  work  set  to  mii- 

Its  elaborate,  opulent  might v  maasiH 
make  the  common  h>mn  tunes  ol  Protest- 
intism  Gonnd  aJinoet  like  the  twitttr  1 1' 
sparrows,  amidst  the  alternate  triumph  and 
wail  of  comminjgling  grinds. 

Its  ritual  is  splendid,  scenic,  impressive, 
to  the  ultimate  degree ;  and  all  is  exquisite- 
ly pervaded  and  modulated  by  the  doctrine 
wlilch  nndcrlica  it,  every  gesture,  every  pos- 
ture, of  the  officiating  priest,  and  every  vest- 
ment ■which  hft  ■«6aiB,l)eiug  fall  of  sigoifi- 

Its  liturgical  forms  have  not  merely  been 
arranged  hy  stndions  men,  with  apt  and 
practiced  gifts  for  the  office.  They  have 
some  of  them  been  bom  of  those  immense 
crises  in  personal  or  in  public  experience 
wlien  intensify  of  feeling,  surpassing  all  imj- 
etio  impulse,  infused  spiritual  Are  into  the 
sentences.  Not  only  reminisceuces  are  iu 
them,  therefore,  of  perils  passed  aud  victo- 
ries achieved ;  their  present  utterance  is 
that  of  the  faith  which  soared  upward  from 
the  flame,  or  looked  from  the  damp  darkness 
of  dungeons  aud  beheld  above  the  heavens 
openc^l.  And  architecture  can  not  be  too 
majestic  to  echo  such  voices.  The  tone- 
speech  of  music,  in  its  most  tender  or  jnbi- 
lant  strains,  becomes  their  meek  and  glad 
handmaid. 

Nothiug,  therefore,  is  too  ornate  or  mag- 
nificent to  be  incorporated  in  the  superb 
ceremonial  of  this  immense  organism.    It 
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marches,  as  it  fights,  an  army  irith  bajinere. 
It  would  copy,  if  it  could,  the  very  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Temple  aUove.  The  king's  daugh- 
ter is  all  glorious  within,  and  her  raiment 
muBt  he  of  wrought  gold. 

To  one  who  wants  his  whole  testhetic  na- 
ture gratified  and  educated  iu  his  worship, 
while  it  shall  he  also  and  always  suhordi- 
uated  to  spiiitaal  attainment — who  accepts 
this  nature  as  from  God,  and  feels  its  thrill, 
iug  and  sweet  iwpniBions  demanding  a  law- 
ful and  large  domaiD--thete  is  here  a  con- 
stant and  vast  attraction.  Other,  more  strbt- 
ly  iutellectnal  services,  appear  to  him  harren 
and  frigid  iu  comparison.  He  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  honoring  God  with  a  wortliier  wor- 
ship, while  gaining  for  himself  a  peculiar 
delight,  hy  making  the  sanctuary  a  poem  ii 
stone,  and  then  bringing  into  it  the  ptirph 
and  the  gold,  the  veils  of  silk,  and  thigrant 
incense,  hy  hanging  it  with  pictures,  and 
paneling  its  w»llswith  signifioant  marbles. 
It  is  not  the  understanding  alone,  or 
moral  nature,  wliicli  that  worsliip  is 
signed  to  enlist.  The  iuiagiiiation  is  tJ.  ._ 
leached  hy  it,  an4  profonadly  stimulated. 
The  most  secret  sources  of  feeling  are  to 
be  searehed;  the  most  delicate  and  retiring 
sympathies.  The  whole  soul  is  to  he  suf- 
fused witli  il»  subtjie  indnence,  as  tbc  atmos- 
phere of  thp  church  is  struck  tbreugh  with 
golden  or  crimson  lights,  till  holy  memories 
arise  within  one ;  tUl  lie  is  wrapped  in  sweet 
ecstasy  of  reveries;  till  he  is. conscious  of 
undeftaedand  transporting  espectations,flnd 
almost  waits  to  hear  around,  upon  the  charm- 
ed and  perfumed  air,  the  rustle  of  angelic 
plumes. 

The  apostles  worsliiped  well  and  truly, 
not  at  all  in  this  way.  The  Savionr  made 
no  suggestion  of  this  to  the  woman  ol 
maria,  when  he  taught  her  how  to  offer 
her  devotions.  Our  fathers  found  delight 
in  praise,  and  were  heard  iu  their  prayer, 
though  offering  it  m  rudest  forms,  under 
hleakest  skies,  because  iucense  stifled  them, 
and  the  gorgeous  vestments  seemed  to  them 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  saints.  Wu  do 
not  maintain  the  passion  of  their  reaction ; 
but  we,  too,  are  afraid  of  that  sensuous  pleas- 
ure which  may  be  easily  confounded  with 
worship,  while  wholly  dissimilar/  which 
may  leave  the  soul  intoxicate  with  joy, 
while  utterly  wanting  in  the  devout  love 
which  links  to  God,  and  in  the  faith  which 
conquers  death. 

But  the  convert  to  Romanism  delights 
himself  in  this  service,  so  rich  and  tender, 
BO  various  and  so  ancient,  with  a  passionate 
fondness;  while  the  occasional  attempts  of 
ambitious  High-churchmen  to  emulate  that 
which  the  blending  genius  of  many  centu- 
ries and  lands  has  produced  are  to  him  sim- 
ply ludicrous;  like  building  another  equal 
St.  Peter's  of  soantluig  and  boards,  or  repro- 
ducing Warwick  Castle  in  cake  and  sngar. 


8.  And,  Anally,  let  us  not  forget  that  Ro- 
manism offers  to  these  men  what  thcy-ac- 
eopt  as  the  Church  of  the  Future;  through 
which,  cuutinniug  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
only  growing  mightier  with  age,  the  per- 
fect society  shall  he  realized  on  earth.  Wo 
have  not  reached  the  hiding  of  its  power  till 
we  recognize  this. 

It  presents  itself  as  ancient,  but  as  still 
in  the  fullness  of  unworn  strength ;  as  hav- 
ing the  compactness,  tlie  hardihood,  the  con- 
fidence, which  come  with  a  long  and  vast  ex- 
perience, hut  as  combining  with  this  the  ar- 
dor of  its  most  fervent  and  hopeful  youth. 

It  seems  conservative,  beyond  all  other 
human  societies;  since  its  government  is, 
and  mnst  always  oontiuue,  in  the  hands  of 
a  trained  and  practiced  class,  shrewd,  vig- 
ilant, closely  combined,  everywhere  repre- 
Bent«d,  It  seems  communistic,  beyond  the 
dream  of  any  Socialist ;  since  all  baptized 
persons  are  made  equally  its  members,  and 
if  continuing  subject  to  the  Church  are  one, 
eternally,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  claims  to  be  eminently  the  Church  for 
the  rich ;  whose  utmost  treasures  can  not 
rival  its  revenues,  whose  titles  and  pedi- 
grees it  immensely  surpasses,  aud  whose 
palaces  dwindle  before  its  cathedrals. 

It  claims,  more  emphatically,  to  be  the 
Chureh  for  the  poor ;  for  whom  its  build- 
ings and  many  services  are  always  open,  on 
whose  behalf  it  builds  great  hospitals,  to 
whom  it  preaches  in  historio  cathedrals,  like 
Notre  Dame  iu  Paris  or  the  Duomo  at  Milan, 
as  well  as  in  the  hnmblest  chapels,  and  be- 
fore whom  it  displays  the  most  exquisite 
splendors  of  its  magnificent  ritual. 

Compare  its  churches  with  ours,  open  only 

1  Sunday,  and  then  occupied  cMeflyby  the 

cultured  and  the  prosperous,  aud  ours  look 

partial,  esclnsive,  in  the  contrast ;  careless 

of  those  for  whom  the  Lord  died;  aud  iu 

hom  he  now  presents  himself  to  us. 

It  is  ltmii«d  to  no  nation,  this  ever-ex- 
panding, exploring  Church;  bnt  is  equally 
at  home  on  every  coast,  and  under  every 
form  of  government.  It  grasps  the  most 
barbarous,  while  it  trains  the  most  civil- 
It  has  an  office  for  every  power,  aud 
has  a  lure  for  every  desire.  Its  plans  ex- 
tend t«  all  the  lands,  and  anticipate  in  their 
reach  the  coming  generations.  And  tliat 
perennial  ene^y  of  it  which  is  shown  on 
the  one  hand  in  its  doctrinal  progress  from 
dogma  to  dc^ma,  till  now  it  has  coucentrat«d 
suci)  transcendent  authority  in  the  person 
of  the  Pops,  on  the  other  hand  is  shown  in 
the  niissionary  work  which,  radiating  from 
Rome,  is  ever  proceeding,  with  uncounted 
Lpenditure  of  money  and  of  life,  with  un- 
wearied patience,  aud  an  unsurpassed  skill, 
1  every  shore  where  life  is  fitund. 

If  any  institution  seems  likely  to  endure, 
then,  hy  reason  of  its  inherent  strength,  and 

the  absence  of  Pivjue  interventions,  this 
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is  the  one.  To  those  who  see  in  it  the  king- 
dom of  God,  made  visible  in  the  world,  and 
iilJed  Avith  his  eternal  force,  nothing  else 
■whioh  is  fiitnre  soema  as  certain  as  tliis.  It 
saw  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  Kome. 
UncLauged  itself,  it  has  watched  the  change, 
and  seen  the  end,  of  kingdoms  and  thrones 
from  that  day  to  this.  They  expect  it  to 
BOO  the  end  of  those  whioh  now  look  stately 
aud  strong  on  earth,  and  to  have  the  per- 
petuity which  can  belong  to  nothing  else 
upon  this  whirling,  iiiooustaut  planet. 

It  is  to  them  still  in  the  begioning  of  its 
years.  They  anticipate  the  time  when  it 
sliali  have  reconquered  Germany  and  En- 
gland, shall  have  conquered  this  country, 
eliall  have  reconciled  to  itself  the  severed 
aud  feebler  Eastern  Churches,  shall  have  set 
the  cross  above  the  crescent,  shall  have  bap- 
tized Buddhist  and  Brahmin  iu  its  faitli, 
sliall  liave  come  to  the  full  inheritance  of 
the  earth.  Aud  then  they  expect  the  per- 
fect society,  through  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
spiritnal  sanctity,  which  it  will  everywhere 
propagate  and  maintaiu. 

They  glory  in  being  permitted  to  reach 
forward,  through  this  expanding,  enduring 
organization,  to  monld  the  distant  future 
of  the  world;  not  limiting  themselves  tn  a 
fugitive  influence,  which  sliall  have  passed 
when  they  are  buried,  hut  projecting  their 
influence  directly  and  sensibly  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  with  the  mightiest  iustrument  of 
time  working  for  the  good  of  the  latest  gen- 
erations. 

Iu  the  ultimate  triumph  of  this  Church  of 
their  devotion  they  expect  the  Millennium ; 
and  in  the  peaceful  glories  of  that  they  look, 
each  one,  to  have  some  share.  It  is  a  great 
anticipation.  We  must  not  wonder  if  it 
grapples  their  hearts  as  with  hooks  of  steel. 


o  it  is,  then,  Fathers  and  Brethren,  i 
ceive  it,  and  so  far  as  the  time  allows 
to  state  it,  that  Romanism  appeals  to  e 
cated  Protestants;  as  offering  them  an 
thoritative  teacher,  always  present,  in  which 
it  claims  that  the  mind  of  God  resides  and 
is  revealed ;  as  presenting  what  it  afBrms  to 
be  a  solid,  consistent,  and  satisfying  theolo- 
gy ;  as  claiming  to  hriug  the  spiritual  world 
more  clearly  and  closely  to  their  minds,  and 
to  show  their  relations  to  it  more  intimate ; 
as  professing  to  give  them  a  security  of  sal- 
vation nnattalnahle  elsewhere ;  as  offering 
them  what  it  declares  the  only  true  sancti- 
ty of  spirit  and  life ;  as  showing  a  long  and 
venerable  history ;  as  welcoming  and  cher- 
ishing aU  the  tine  arts,  and  making  these  its 
constant  helpers;  as  promising  to  rebuild 
and  purify  society,  and  at  last  to  possess 
and  regenerate  the  earth. 

To  those  who  are  attracted  by  it,  it  seems 
to  have  all  which  other  systems  possess  or 
claim,  and  to  add  vital  elements  which  oth- 
ers lack,  supplying  their  imperfections,  sur- 


It  influences  men  by  its  1 
without  their  conscious  discrimination  of  its 
separate  attiactions.  Its  bulk  is  so  gigantic, 
energy  so  incessant,  that  it  seems  to  them 
verify  its  claims  without  other  argument, 
d  to  make  a  private  judgment  against  it 
3  most  rash  and  reckless  of  spiritual  acts, 
it  draws  them  to  it  with  a  moral  momen- 
in  which  increases  as  they  approach;  with 
a  force  almost  like  that  of  tlio  physical  suc- 
tion of  a  current  or  a  whirlpool.  Once  start- 
thoir  course  to  it,  opposing  argument 
becomes  nearly  powerless.  The  pull  of  this 
immense  and  consummate  system  is  so  stren- 
uous and  enveloping  that  theological,  philo- 
sophical, historical  objections  are  evaded  or 
overleaped  by  the  yielding  mind,  as  are  rocks 
a  rapid  by  rushing  timbers. 
Where  it  has  once  become  firmly  estab- 
lished it  impregnates  every  thing  with  its 
mysterious  and  penetrant  influence.  It  bo- 
apervading  spiritual  presence;  whicli 
s  voices  not  only  in  the  pulpit  or  iu 
books  of  devotion,  hut  in  homes,  and  schools, 
and  all  places  of  concourse ;  which  touches 
life  at  every  point  where  that  is  sensitive 
and  responsive;  which  is  associated  with 
ancestral  memories  and  renown,  aud  more 
■itally  associated  with  the  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  gives  stability  to  rank,  yet  makes 
the  humblest  at  home  amidst  its  more  than 
royal  pageants.  It  invites  the  scholar  to  a 
happy  seclusion,  yet  smites  the  most  labori- 
ous life  with  n  gleam  from  the  snpematural. 
It  paints  the  story  of  Christ  on  windows, 
and  carves  it  iu  lordly  and  delicate  marbles, 
for  the  eager  and  wondering  eyes  of  child- 
hood, and  for  the  fading  sight  of  age.  It 
occupies  itself  with  imperial  eares,  yet  con- 
nects itself  intimately  with  the  deepest  as- 
pirations which  move  the  soul,  and  with  its 
longing  love  for  the  dead.  It  is  like  dis^ 
placing  the  atmosphere  to  remove  it.  Re- 
belUou  against  it  seems  to  dislocate  the 
frame  of  society  itself  Only  a  tremendous 
moral  reaction,  inspired  and  sustained  by 
forces  which  are  in  their  nature  iueompress- 
ible,and  which  have  been  gathering  throngh 
successive  generations,  can  break  its  hold  on 
a  nation  which  once  it  has  firmly  grasped. 

It  is  still  too  recent  and  too  limited  with 
us  to  have  such  a  general  sweep  of  power. 
But  it  is  working,  with  unwearied  resolu- 
tion, to  make  itself  supreme  among  ns_.  Its 
very  strangeness  gives  it  prominence  in  our 
American  or  English  society;  as  a  palm-tree 
attracts  more  attention  than  an  oak.  It 
brings  forces  that  have  been  disciplined  for 
a  thousand  years  to  act  on  our  plastic  mod- 
erft  life ;  and  converts  to  it  may  be  expected 
from  many  quarters. 

Some  have  held  its  doctrine  before,  in  the 
feebler,  more  fanciful,  and  more  fragmentary 
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form  ill  which  that  ia  iivowed  hy 
for  example,  of  the  Angelit 
in  England  and  here.  Their  logical  Bense 
must  carvy  them  to  its  eondnsionB,  if  log- 
ical sense  has  been  able  to  maiiitaiu  Itself 
thtongb  the  eufeohliug  prettiucsa  of  their 
previous  career. 

Some,  holding  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  pres- 
ent operation,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  find  here 
what  seems  to  them  the  necessary  comple- 
ment, and  the  justi^iug  reason,  of  these 
traosceudAnt  disclosoies ;  the  only  exact 
and  final  antitlieeis  to  Socinianiam,  or  even 
to  atheism.  Some  are  drawn  to  it  by  the 
fervor  of  feeling,  the  energy  of  pathetic  aud 
admonishing  eloquence,  which  mai'k  the  ser- 
mons of  the  Paalists.aiidof  others  who,  like 
tbom,  appear  from  their  retreats  to  stir  men's 
hearte  as  messengers  from  God.  Some  sim- 
ply and  gladly  react  into  it  from  a  rest- 
less, sad,  and  weary  skepticism.  Bat  all  are 
greatly  in  earnest  when  they  go.  They 
are  trne  devotees,  and  they  rarely  return. 
They  are  nsnally  Ultramontanists  afterward. 
There  is  nothing  languid,  moderate,  tepid, 
in  tlieir  conviction  or  their  feeling.  They 
are  resolute,  enthusiastic,  with  a  fire  of  zeal 
which  works  alike  in  hrain  and  heart.  And 
they  have  a  tone  of  assurance  in  their  words, 
and  of  certainty  of  victory.  Bellarmine  is 
their  favorite  theologian.  De  Maistre  is 
widely  popular  with  them.  Hyaointbe  and 
Dollinger  are  "fiillen  angels." 

Tliey  had  no  troahle  with  the  dogma  of 
Papal  lufeUihility.  It  was  desired  and  wel- 
comed by  them,  as  ortlcalating  what  had 
been  latent  for  ceutuiies  in  the  unvoiced 
consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  as  bring- 
ing the  whole  system  to  its  legitimate  and 
prophesied  climax.  That  Pope  Houorius 
had  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Sixth 
Council,  bis  dogmatic  writings  burned  as 
heretical,  and  his  name  anathematized  and 
stricken  from  the  liturgy,  was  not  even  a 
hindrance  to  thee^eraess  of  their  faith. 

They  make  great  saerifices  for  their  con- 
victions, and  do  it  joyfully.  Indeed,  the 
sacrifice  becomes  to  them  a  fresh  motive,  an 
argimient  for  the  system  which  demands  it. 
For,  according  to  the  cross  shall  be  the 
crown,  and  they  who  have  come  out  of  great 
tribnlation  shall  find  their 
lustrous  white.  Before  the  intensity  of  their 
aspiration  the  ties  of  friendship,  the  strong- 
est bonds  of  earthly  relationship,  if  tending 
to  withhold  them  from  tlio  Church  of  their 
desire,  yiehl  and  are  severed  as  flaxen  fibres 
'in  the  flame.  For  they  regard  the  system, 
which  they  accept,  not  only  as  essential  to 
the  fnture  of  mankind,  to  the  well-being  of 
persons,  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  peoples 
and  states;  they  regard  it  as  alone  Divine 
in  its  nature,  overwhelming  in  its  authori- 
ty, whose  touch  shonid  properly  shotter  aud 
)  whatever  opiwses  it. 


temporary  toleration  of  a  different  faith  is 
to  them  an  unwelcome  necessity.  A  system 
of  popular  education  not  jiervaded  by  Bo- 
man  Catholic  influences,  is  ensnaring  and 
dangerous.  They  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions ;  aud  they  use  without  stint  tlie 
instmments  of  Protestautism  to  farther  tbeir 
system  aud  to  make  it  nnivcrsal. 

Even  present  failure  does  not  dishearten 
tbem.  That  they  expect;  and  they  can 
wait,  for  the  Church  lives  on.  The  ages 
hers;  and  to  her  enpremo  incorporeal 
life,  which  time  does  not  waste  nor  change 
impair,  the  final  victory  always  is  soret 

'f  we  ate  to  resist  the  vast  effort  of  these 
I,  and  to  make  the  liberties  which  our 
fathers  befiueathed  to  us,  aud  the  Gospel  in 
which  they  surely  trusted,  supreme  in  tho 
land,  we  mnst  at  least  know  mora  than  wo 
have  known  of  the  seductive  aud  stiinula- 
tiug  forces  which  operate  i^ainst  ns,  and 
which  we  are  to  encounter.  To  treat  tho 
I  of  those  wlio  have  gone  from  tis  to 
Rome  as  merely  sporadic — the  eflect  of  acci- 
dental causes,  or  of  personal  eccentricity — 
might  as  well  treat  thus  the  power 
which  drives  the  Gulf  Stream  northward, 
or  which  hurls  the  monsoons  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  back  and  forth  across  the  equa- 


The  one  tremendous  fact  against  them  is 
that  they  can  not  alter,  and  can  not  obliter- 
ate, the  record  of  the  past.  Their  system 
has  been  abundantly  tried ;  and,  fascinating 
as  it  looks,  its  prodigal  promises  have  been 
proved  as  unreal  as  tho  stately  pleasure- 
dome  of  Kubla  Khan  seen  by  Coleridge  in 
his  dreaiQ.  The  scheme  which  looks  so  se- 
ductive and  magnificent,  when  searched  by 
the  passionless  logic  of  events,  when  tested 
in  the  slow  and  solemn  ordeal  of  succeeding 
centuries,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Mesico,  the  West 
Indies,  turns  out  as  unreal  in  wjhat  it  claims 
and  in  what  it  proposes,  as  the  island  of  No- 
where in  the  fomous  romance  of  Sir  Thomas 

Good  men  have  lived  under  it,  multitude!) 
of  them;  saintly  women,  as  pure  and  devout 
as  ever  brightened  the  earth  with  their  pres- 
ence; and  such  live  in  it  now.  But  their 
goodness  is  wholly  and  constantly  parallel' 
ed  ontaide  their  communion,  because  it  has 
come,  not  from  what  is  peculiar  to  that,  but 
from  the  quickening  light  of  God's  Word, 
and  the  trausforming  energy  of  his  Spirit, 
which  we  as  freely  and  conscionsly  part^e. 
In  that  which  is  peculiar  to  it  —  its  hie- 
rarchy, its  ritual,  its  efficacious  sacraments, 
its  indulgences  to  the  sinner,  its  vast  and 
complex  organization,  the  concentration  of 
all  authority  in  its  "Vice-God"  at  Rome— 
wherever  the  system  has  had  its  way  it  has 
wrought  such  mischiefe  that  tho  pen  hesi- 
tates to  recount  them, 

It  has  been  poiierful  to  depress  peoples. 
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ineffectual  to  uplift  them.  It  lias,  with  sure 
instinct,  discouraged  and  diminished  secular 
enterprise.  It  has  linked  itself  most  uatii- 
rally  with  tlie  harshest  and  moat  tyrannous 
civil  institationa.  It  has  made  religion  n 
matter  of  rites,  and  a  matter  of  locality;  till 
the  same  mau  became  a  devotee  iu  the  chap- 
el, and  a  bandit  iu  tlie  field.  It  has  accepted 
a  passionate  zeal  for  the  Church  iu  place  of 
the  humility,  the  purity  aud  charity,  which 
CLriat  demanded ;  till  the  lierce  Domiuio  he- 
comes  one  of  its-saints;  till  forged  decretals 
were  made  for  centuries  to  bulwark  ita  pow- 
er; till  its  hottest  anathemas  have  bees 
launched  at  those  who  complained  of  its 
abuses;  till  all  restraints  of  humanity  or 
morality  have  been  overleaped  in  many  ex- 
cesses to  which  ite  adherents  have  been 
prompted  from  the  altar.  Its  most  devoted 
and  wide-spread  order,  the  Society  of  Jei 
in  spite  of  its  invincible  heroism  and  its 
equaled  services  to  the  popes,  by  the  m 
stroua  masims  which  Pascal  exposed,  and 
the  practices  which  expressed  them,  so  kin- 
dled against  it  the  indij;uatiou  of  Christen- 
dom that  Clement  XIV.  was  compelled  to 
suppress  it  in  all  Christian  states. 

The  rage  of  this  system  against  whatever 
would  hinder  its  march — against  itsown  sub- 
jects when  they  have  oonscioutionsly  pansed 
in  their  submission  —  bos  bod  something 
transcendent  iu  its  pitiless  malignity.  The 
fierceness  of  its  persecntions  has  been  pre- 
cisely proportioned  te  its  power.  The  baud 
which  looks  so  fidl  of  blessing  baa  opened 
the  deep  of  oubliettes,  has  added  tortures  to 
the  rack,  has  fi'amed  the  frightful  Iron  Maid- 
en, has  set  the  torch  to  martyr  fires.  The 
breath  which,  should  have  fiUed  the  air  with 
sweeter  than  Sabseau  odors  has  blighted 
the  bloom  of  many  lives,  and  floated  curses 
over  the  nations  so  frequent  and  so  awful 
that  life  itself  was  withered  before  them,  till 
their  very  extravagance  made  them  harm- 
Instead  of  true  wisdom,  where  this 'sys- 
tem has  prevaUed  with  an  nnquestioued 
supremacy,  it  baa  fostered  and  maintained 
wide  popular  ignorance.  Instead  of  true 
sanctity,  its  fruit  has  been  shown  in  peasant- 
ries debased,  aristeoracies  corrupted,  an  ar- 
rogant and  a  profligate  priestbooiL  It  lias 
honored  the  vilest  who  would  serve  it,  and 
crushed  the  purest  who  would  not.  It  sent 
gifts  and  applause,  and  sang  its  most  exalt- 
ing Te  i>eum,  for  Philip  the  Second;  wliile 
its  poisoned  bullet  killed  William  of  Orange. 
The  medal  which  it  struck  in  joyful  com- 
memoration of  the  bloody  diabolism  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  is  one  of  its  records.  Its 
highest  ofBcials  have  sometimes  lived  lives 
which  its  own  annalists  have  hated  to  touch. 
Alexander  VL,  cruel,  crafty,  avaricious,  li- 
centious, whom  it  were  flattery  to  call  a  Ti- 
berius in  poutihoals — who  bribed  his  way 
to  the  highest  dignity,  who  burned  Savona- 


rola, the  traditional  portrait  of  whose  favor- 
ite mistress,  profanely  painted  as  the  Moth- 
er of  God,  hangs  yet  in  the  Vatican,  who 
probably  died  by  the  poisoned  wine  which 
he  hod  had  prepared  for  his  cardinals,  and 
whose  evil  renown  is  scarcely  matched  by 
that  of  Csesar  Boipa  his  son — stands  as  one 
of  its  infallible  popes,  holding  the  kej's  of 
heaven  for  men. 

If  any  system  is  doomed  by  ita  history, 
this  is  the  one.  Protestantism  has  now  so 
checked  it,  the  advancing  moral  develop- 
ment of  mankind  has  set  such  limits  to  its 
power,  that  these  are  largely  facts  of  the 
past.  The  Vatican  Court  is  now  free  from 
scandal.  The  Church  at  present  seeks 
strength  through  beneficence,  not  through 
control  of  the  secular  arm ;  by  its  helps  to 
piety,  not  through  appeals  to  physical  fear. 
But  its  more  simntaueous  and  self-revealing 
development  has  been  in  this  more  friendly 
Past.  Therefore  Uie  nations  whom  once  it 
has  ruled,  when  they  finally  break  iVom  it, 
hate  it  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  the 
promises  it  has  failed  te  fulfill,  and  the  bit- 
ter degradations  it  has  made  them  undergo. 
Atlieiam  itself — that  moral  an icide— seems 
better  to  them  than  te  be  again  subjected 
te  Rome. 

This  is  the  system  as  realized  in  history, 
and  there  forever  adjudged  and  sentenced. 
Of  course  this  gives  immense  advantage  to 
those  who  now  resist  its  progress.  It  can 
not  fascinate  the  nations  again  till  the  long 
experience  is  forgotten.  But  snch  is  not 
at  all  its  appearance  as  presented  te  those 
whom  it  wins  to  its  fold.  And  we  muat 
look  at  it,  in  n  measure  at  least,  as  thoae 
who  honor  aud  love  it  look,  if  we  would  un- 
derstand its  power,  if  we  would  know  how 
it  is  that  it  hopes  a  second  time  to  conquer 
the  world. 

Travelers  have  often  and  glowingly  de- 
scribed the  silver  aud  golden  Oluminationa 
of  St.  Peter's,  as  seen  from  the  Pincian  Hill 
at  Rome,  on  the  great  Euster  festival.  Won- 
derful, ethereal,  almost  celestial,  appears  the 
m^qestio  Basilica,  with  its  dome,  when  sud- 
denly over  all  its  lines  flashes  that  atartling, 
unearthly  radiance. 

It  has  never  been  noticed,  so  far  aa  I  have 
observed,  that  the  illumination  is  wholly  con- 
fined to  that  half  of  the  dome  which  fronts  the 
city.  The  otherremains  frowning  and  atern, 
while  this  is  glowing  through  the  darknesa 
like  a  golden  temple  let  down  by  God  from 
heaven  to  earth. 

We  muat  not  loot  only,  as  often  we  do, 

the  aombre  and  aterile  side  of  Romanism, 
if  we  wonhl  comprehend  ita  attraetion.  We 
must  know,  and  feel,  that  there  are  aspects 
of  it  in  which,  to  those  who  look  with  admir- 
ing eyea  ou  its  immense  illuminated  front,  it 
appears  more  lieantiful  and  serene  than  any 
vision  of  poeta,  while  as  solid  aud  ooraraand- 
ing  as  the  veiy,  and  only,  Temple  of  God. 
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le  College,  New  Hnven,  Coed. 


In'  tbis  discussiou  I  sliall  take  "Civiliza- 
tion "  ij!  tlie  broad  sense,  aod  include  under 
tlie  term  all  that  euters  into  the  improve- 
ment  of  tlie  indivldnal  and  of  society — all 
tlie  elcmeuts  that  unite  to  constitnte  an  ad- 
vanced st^e  of  human  progress.  Wheu- 
evBTwe  confemplnte  tUe  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  shonid  not  couftne  onr  attention  to 
the  organized  institutioDs,  political  or  ecole- 
eiastical,  -vrhicli  minister  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  bnt  should  take  into  view,  also, 
■whatever  inflaouces  spring  from  the  indi- 
vidual and  ooutrihute  to  his  well-being.  In 
otherwords,tbe  term  "civilization"  ineludes 
culture.  The  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
lighten  the  hnrden  of  labor  and  conduce  to 
material  comfort,  the  safeguards  of  law,  re- 
fined sentiments,  literature,  avt,  and  science, 
the  amenities  of  social  IntOTcourse— all  that 
raises  man  above  the  rude  and  narrow  life 
of  the  barbarian  is  embraced  Ju  this  com- 
prehensive term.  In  defining  civiUzation, 
however,  it  has  been  justly  said  that  no  na- 
tion can  bo  considered  highly  civilized  in 
which  a  small  class  is  possessed  of  the  bene- 
fits of  scholarship,  the  charm  of  polished 
manners,  and  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
derived  from  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  bnlk  of  the  population  are  sniik  in  ]>ov- 
orty  and  ignorance,  perhaps  degraded  to  a 
condition  of  serfdom.  Nor  can  that  nation 
be  deemed  civilized,  in  the  full  idea  of  the 
word,  wliere  the  fine  arts  fionrish  while  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts  are  in  a  low 
state.  Civihzatiou  should  involve  some- 
thing like  an  impartial  or  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  capacities  of  man  and  a 
fair  distribution  of  social  advantages.  It 
should  likewise  carry  within  it  the  germ  of 
further  and  indefinite  progress. 

We  are  absolved  from  inquiring,  in  this 
place,  what  sort  of  a  civilization  conld  ex- 
ist, and  how  long  it  were  possible  for  civili- 
zation  to  continue,  without  any  aid  from  ro- 
ligton.  Whoever  believes  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  needs  no  ailment  to  convince 
him  til  at  Christianity  is  essential  to  the  en- 
dnring  life  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  noble 
in  the  products  of  hnman  activity.  "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  It  is  clear  that 
Christianity,  from  the  moment  when  it  first 
gained  a  foothold  in  tlio  Roman   Empire  ' 


down  to  the  present  time,  lias  never  ceased 
to  exert  a  profound  infiuence  upon  society. 
Of  the  several  agencies  which  have  chiefly 
conspired  to  determine  the  course  and  the 
character  of  modem  history,  Christianity 
ajid  the  Chnroh  are  first  in  importance.  At^ 
tribute  whatever  weight  we  may  to  the  leg- 
acy that  was  transmitted  from  the  nations 
of  antiqnity,  or  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
their  barbarian  conquerois,  every  discerning 
student  must  allow  to  Christianity  the  pre- 
dominant part  in  moulding  the  history  of 
the  European  communities  now  on  the  sti^e 
of  action. 

No  enlightened  Protestant,  in  onr  day, 
will  be  inclined  to  disjiarage  the  wholesome 
inflnenoe  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
may  still  exert  iu  certain  places  and  over 
certain  chisses  of  people.  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  undervalne  the  benefits  which  that 
Church,  iu  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  the 
only  organized  fonn  of  Cliristianity  in  West- 
em  Europe,  conferred  on  society.  We  are 
even  quite  willing  to  concede  that  tlie  Pa- 
pacy itself,  the  centralized  system  of  rule, 
which  Las  been  the  fonntain  of  incalculable 
evils,  was  providentially  made  productive 
of  important  advantages  dnriug  the  period 
when  ignorance  and  brute  force  prevailed, 
and  when  anarchy  and  violence  constituted 
the  main  peril  to  which  civilization  was  ex- 
posed. Let  us  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
debt  that  is  due  to  the  mediaeval  Church 
for  preserving  from  utter  destruction  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  literature  aild  art,  for  train- 
ing the  minds  of  undisciplined  men,  and  im- 
parting to  them  what  knowledge  had  out- 
lived the  wreck  of  ancient  power  and  cul- 
ture, and  for  curbing  the  passions  and  soft- 
ening the  manners  of  rude  peoples.  Chris- 
tianity in  the  mediieval  Church  existed  in  a 
cormpt  form,  but  its  life  was  not  extinct, 
audit  operated  as  a  leaven,  according  to  the 
promise  of  its  author.  Our  attention  is  to 
be  directed  to  more  recent  times.  We  have 
to  compare  the  influence  of  Romanism  wltli 
that  of  Protestantism,  as  that  influence  is 
seeu  iu  the  course  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, and  as  it  is  deducible  from  the  nature 
of  the  respective  systems. 

There  ia  one  point  of  contrast  between  the 
two  systems  which  deserves  to  be  placed  ia 
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the  foregroum!  of  out  inquiry.  The  Roman 
Catholic  system  is  tlie  rule  of  society  liy 
a  sacerdotal  class.  This  is  a  funijamenta] 
characteristic  of  that  system.  The  gnid- 
snce  of  the  cooecience  of  iDdividuals,  and 
of  the  policy  of  nafions,  so  far  as  their  poli- 
cy may  be  thoaght  to  touch  the  proyinoe  of 
morals  and  religiou.ia  relegated  to  a  body 
of  ptiests,  or,  accordiug  to  the  recent  Vatican 
Council,  to  their  head.  The  authority  to  de- 
cide npon  the  questions  of  highest  moment 
resides  in  this  body  of  ecclesiastics.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  like  those  hereditary  priesthoods 
which  are  sex>iu^ted  by  an.  impassable  har- 
rier ftom  other  orders  «f  men,  and  which  are 
found,  as  an  established  aristocracy,  in  cer- 
tain Oriental  religions.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  limited  class,  admitting  to  its  ranks  none 
whom  it  chooses  to  exclude,  and  assuming 
the  exalted  prerogative  of  pronooncing  in- 
&11ibly  upon  qoestiona  of  truth  and  duty, 
and  of  conveying  or  withholding  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation.  Protestantism  denied 
this  prerogative.  It  broke  down  the  wall 
of  separation  between  priest  and  layman. 
It  accorded  to  the  laity  the  fall  right  to 
detenuine  for  themselves  those  questions 
over  which  the  clergy  had  claimed  an  es- 
closive  jnrisdictiou.  It  declared  that  the 
heavenly  good  offered  in  the  Goepet  is  acces- 
sible to  the  humblest  sout,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  The 
-emancipation  of  tlie  laity  &om  clerical  rule 
is  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  of  the 
Reformation. 

1,  Frotestantism,  as  compared  with  the  op- 
posite system,  sets  free  and  stimulates  the  en- 
ergy, intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  individ- 
ni^,  and  thus  augments  the  forces  of  which 
civilization  is  the  prodnct.  Tlie  prc^reaa 
of  civUization,  in  the  long  (wnrse  of  history, 
is  mittked  by  the  growing  respect  paid  to 
the  rights  of  the  iiidi  vidua],  and  the  ampler 
room  afforded  for  the  unfolding  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  for  the  realizing  of  his  aspirations. 
There  was  something  imposing  in  those  huge 
despotisms — Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Per- 
sia— in  which  a  multitude  of  human  beings 
were  welded  together  under  an  absolute 
master.  Such  empires  were  an  advance 
upon  a  primitive  state  of  thiugs,  where  ev- 
ery man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbor. 
Yet  they  were  a  crude  form  of  crystalli- 
zation; and  they  were  intrinsically  weak. 
The  little  cities  of  Greece,  with  their  iieer 
political  life,  and  the  larger  scope  which  they 
allowed  for  the  activity  and  the  cnltare  of 
the  individual — communities  of  oitizeus — 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  colossal 
might  of  the  East.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  however,  although  governments  of 
law  had  supplanted  naked  force,  the  State 
was  supreme,  and  to  the  State  the  individ- 
ual mast  yield  an  exclusive  allegiance.  It 
was  a  groat  gain  when  the  Christian  Chureh 
arose,  ajid  when  the  individual  became  con- 


allegiance  of  the  soul  to  a  higher 
in  allegiance  which  did  not  su- 
loyalty  to  the  civil  authority, 
but  limited  while  it  sanctioned  this  obliga- 
.tiou.  But  the  Chureh  itself  at  length  erect- 
ed a  supremacy  over  the  individual  incon- 
sistent with  the  free  action  of  reason  and 
conscience,  and  even  stretched  that  suprem- 
acy so  far  as  to  dwarf  and  overshadow  civil 
society.  It  reared  a  theocracy,  and  subject- 
ed every  thing  to  its  nnlimited  sway.  The 
Reformation  gave  back  to  the  individual  his, 
proper  autonomy.  The  result  is  a  self-re-' 
spect,  an  iutellectnal  activity,  a  develop- 
ment of  inventive  capacity,  and  of  energy 
of  character,  which  give  rise  to  such  achieve- 
ments in  science,  in  the  field  of  political  ac- 
tion, and  in  every  work  where  self-reliance 
and  personal  force  are  called  for,  as  would 
be  impossible  under  the  opp<Bite  system. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Reformation,  signal  proofs  were  afforded  of 
this  truth.  The  little  States  of  Holland,for 
example,  proved  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  Empire,  to  gain  their  indepen- 
dence, and  to  acquire  an  opulence  and  a 
culture  which  recalled  the  best  days  of  the 
Grecian  republics.  They  beat  back  their 
invaders  irom  their  soil,  and  sent  forth  their 
victorious  navies  upon  every  sea,  while  at 
home  they  were  educating  the  common  peo- 
ple, fostering  science  and  learning,  and  buUd- 
ing  up  universities  famous  throughout  Eu- 
rope, England,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  ^ 
proved  that  the  native  vigor  of  her  people 
was  re-eufurced  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
the  stimulus  derived  Item  the  peculiar  gen- 
ius of  the  Protestant  religion.  It  was  the 
period  when  she  was  acquiring  her  naval 
aeceiLdeDoy ;  the  period,  likewise,  of  Shaks- 
peare,  Bacon,  and  Raleigh.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  United  States  of  America  are — not 
indeed  wholly,  but  in  great  part — indebted 
to  their  position,  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  Mexico  aud  the  political  communities  of 
South  America,  to  this  expansion  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  individual,  which  is  the  nniform 
and  legitimate  fruit  of  Protestant  princi- 

2,  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  favors  uni- 
versal education.  The  lay  Christian,  who 
is  to  read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  Church,  must  not  be  an  iUiterate 
person.  Knowledge,  mental  enlightenment, 
under  the  Protestant  system,  are  indispen- 
sable. The  weight  of  personal  responsibility 
for  the  culture  of  his  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual nature,  which  rests  on  every  iudividual, 
makes  education  a  matter  of  universal  con- 
cern. Far  more  has  been  done  in  Protestant 
than  m  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  whole  people.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  common-school  system  of  Hol- 
land, aud  of  New  England,  and  to  Protestant 
Germany,  to  show  how  natural  it  is  for  the 
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disciplea  of  t!ie  Eeformafion  to  provide  for 
tliifl  great  iuterest  of  eociot j>. 

The  free  circulatiou  of  tho  Bible  in  Prot- 
eetaot  lands  haa  disseminated  au  iustmiiient 
of  intellectual,  as  well  as  of  religioaa,  im- 
provement, tlie  good,  effect  of  wbleh,  is  im- 
measurable. As  a  repository  of  lilatory,  bi- 
ography, poetry,  ethiea,  aa  well  aa  a  monitor 
to  the  coDscieiico  ajid  a,  gaide  to  heaven,  the 
Bible  has  eserted  au  influence  on  the  com- 
mon mind,  in  all  Proteatant  nationa,  which 
it  wonlil  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The 
practice  of  interpreting  tbe  Bible  and  of 
esplotiug  ita  pagea  for  fresh  truth  affords  a 
mental  discipline  of  a  very  high  order.  How 
often  have  the  Scriptures  carried  into  the 
cottnge  of  the  i)easaut  a  breadth  and  refine- 
raeut  of  intellect  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  existed,  and  which  no  agency 
employed  by  tlio  Romau  Catholic  system, 
in  relation  to  the  same  social  clasa,  has  ever 
been  able  to  engender! 

3.  That  Protestantism  should  be  more 
friendly  to  civil  and  religions  liberty  than 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  system  wonid  seem  to 
follow  unavoidably  from  the  nature  of  tho 
two  forms  of  fiutli.  Protestantism  involves, 
as  a  vital  element,  an  assertion  of  personal 
rights  with  respect  to  religion,  tho  highest 
concern  of  man.  MoreoTer,  Protestantism 
casts  off  the  yoko  of  priestly  rule,  and  puts 
eccleaiastical  government,  in  dne  measure, 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  As  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  is  a  revolt  of  the  laity  against 
a  nsatped  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  Chnrch  of  Rome  teaches  men  that 
their  Arst  and  most  binding  duty  is  to  bow 
with  nnqucstioning  docility  aud  obedience 
to  their  Heaveu-appointed  snperiors.  How 
is  it  possible  that  Protestantism  should  not 
foster  a  habit  of  mind  which  is  incompatible 
with  a  patient  etidntance  of  tyrouny  at  the 
handa  of  the  civil  power!  How  can  Prot- 
estantism, inspiring  a  lively  sense  of  person- 
al rights,  fiiO  to  bring  ■with  it,  eventually  at 
least,  a  corresponding  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  a  digpoaition  to  secure  their 
rights  in  forms  of  government  and  in  legis- 
lation T  How  can  men  who  are  aconatomed 
to  judge  for  themselves  and  act  independent- 
ly in  Chnrch  affairs  manifest  a  slavish  spir- 
it in  the  political  sphere  f  On  tho  contrary, 
the  habit  of  mind  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
nnrtnre  tends  to  beget  leads  (o  servility  in 
the  subject  toward  tlie  ruler,  as  long  as  an 
iJliance  is  kept  up  between  sovereign  and 
priest.  It  is  tnie  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
can  aceonunodate  itself  to  any  of  tbe  vari- 
ous types  of  political  society.  Her  doctors 
have  at  times  preached  an  extreme  theory 
of  popular  rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  While  the  State  is  subordinate 
to  the  Church,  any  form  of  government  may 
be  tolerated ;  and  there  may  be  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  priestliood  in  inculca- 
ting political  theories  nhich  operate,  in  their 


judgment,  to  weaken  the  obligations  of  loy- 
alty toward  tho  civil  magistrato,  and  to  es- 
alt  by  contrast  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  When  tho  civil  magistracy  pre- 
sumes to  exercise  prerogatives,  or  to  ordain 
measures,  which  are  deemed  hurtful  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  interest,  a  radical  doctrine  of 
revolutioQ,  even  a,  doctrine  of  tyrannicide, 
has  been  heard  i^m  tbe  pulpits  of  the  most 
conservative  of  religious  bodies. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Church. 
of  Rome  is  the  uatnral  ally  and  supporter 
of  arbitrary  principles  of  government.  The 
prevailing  sentiment,  the  instinctive  feeling, 
in  that  Church,  is  that  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  incapable  of  self-guidance,  and  that 
to  give  them  the  reins  in  civil  affairs  would 
imperil  tlie  stability  of  ecclesiastical  coutroL 
To  this  rensoniug  it  is  often  replied  by  ad- 
vocates of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  that 
Protestantism  opens  a  door  to  boundless  tyr- 
anny by  leaving  the  temporal  jiower  with- 
out any  check  from  tbe  ecclesiastical.  The 
State,  it  is  said, proves  omnipotent;  the  civil 
magistrate  is  delivered,  from  the  wholesome 
dread  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  is  left 
free  to  exercise  all  kinds  of  tyranny,  without 
the  powerful  restraint  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject under  the  mediseval  system.  He  may 
even  violate  tlie  rights  of  conscience  with 
impunity.  The  State,  it  is  sometimes  said, 
when  released  from  its  subordinate  relation 
to  the  Chnrch,  is  a  godless  institution.  It 
becomes,  like  the  pagan  States  of  antiquity, 
absolute  in  the  province  of  religion  as  in 
secular  affaira,  aud  an  irresistible  engine  of 
oppressiou.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Prot- 
estant rnlers  have  been  guilty  of  tyranny; 
that,  in  many  iustanoea,  they  can  not  bo 
cleared  of  the  charge  of  unwarrantably- in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  conscience,  ami 
of  attempting  to  govern  the  belief  and  regu- 
late the  forms  of  worship  of  their  subjects, 
in  a  manner  destructive  of  true  liberty.  Tho 
question  is,  whether  these  instances  of  mis- 
gorernment  are  the  proper  Ihiit  of  the  Prot- 
estant spirit,  or  something  at  variance  with 
it,  and  therefore  an  evil  of  a  temporary  and 
exceptional  character. 

The  imputation  that  the  State  as  consli- 
tuted  under  Protestantism  Is  heathen  de- 
pends on  tho  false  assumption  that  tho 
Church  and  the  priesthood  as  established 
in  tho  Roman  Catholic  ayatem  ore  identical, 
or  so  nearly  identical  that  one  cau  not  sub- 
sist without  the  other.  It  is  assumed  that 
when  the  supervision  and  control  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  aspires  to  exercise  over  tho 
civil  authority  is  shaken  off,  nothing  is  left 
but  aa  unchristian  or  Anti christian  Institu- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  layman  can  be  as 
good  a  Christian  as  a  priest  is  overlooked. 
The  Christian  laity  who  make  up  a  com- 
monwealth, and  the  Christian  magistrates 
who  are  set  over  them,  are  quite  as  able  to 
discern,  and  ([nito  as  likely  to  respect  pei'soa- 
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al  rights,  and  to  act  for  the  common  wenl,  aa  if 
they  were  subject  tcaa  organized  priesthood. 

Since  the  Reformation,  a  layman  Las  been 
the  head  of  the  English  Church  and  State, 
and  civil  magistrates  iu  England  Lare  borne 
a  part  in  eccleaiastical  governmeut.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  the  right- 
eousness or  expediency  of  establish  men  ta, 
or  Itroaching  any  of  the  controverted  topics 
connected  with  this  suhject,  we  simply  as- 
sert here  that  the  civil  governmeut  of  En- 
gland is  not  to  be  branded  as  nnchristiau  or 
Antichristian  on  account  of  this  airange' 
ment.  As  far  as  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  iu  that  country  has  been  charac- 
terized by  justice  and  by  a  regard  for  the 
well-beiug  of  all  orders  of  people,  the  Got- 
emmenthas  been  Christian — aa  truly  Chris- 
tian, to  Bay  the  least,  aa  if  tlie  supremacy 
had  been  Tirtnally  lodged  with  the  Pope,  or 
■with  an  aristocracy  of  priests. 

History  verifies  the  proposition  that  Pi-ot- 
cstantism  is  favorable  to  civil  and  religions 
f^edom,  and  thns  promotes  the  attainment 
of  the  multiplied  advantages  which  freedom 
brings  in  its  train.  The  long  and  success- 
ful struggle  for  independence  In  the  Nether- 
lands, the  conflict  which  established  English 
liberty  against  the  despotic  influence  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  the  growth  and  eafablish- 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
are  events  so  intimately  connected  with 
Protestantism  and  so  dependent  upon  it, 
that  we  may  point  to  them  as  inonnments 
of  the  true  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Ke- 
formed  religion.  That  religious  persecution 
has  darkened  the  annals  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  that  the  earliest  leaders  in  the 
Reformation  failed  to  recognize  distinctly 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  must 
be  admitted.  But  Protestantism,  as  is  claim- 
ed, at  the  present  day,  both  by  its  Aieuds 
and  fues,  was  illogical,  inconsistent  with  its 
own  gcnins  and  principles,  whenever  it  at- 
tempted to  coerce  conscience  by  punishing 
religious  dissent  with  the  sword  and  the 
fagot.  Protestants  illustrate  the  real  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  their  system  by  de- 
ploring whatever  acts  of  religions  persecn- 
tion  the  predecessors  who  bore  their  name 
were  guilty  of,  and  by  tlie  open  and  siuoere 
advocacy  of  religious  liberty.  Liberty  of 
.thought,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
'press,  however  restricted  they  may  have 
been  by  Protestants  in  times  past,  it  is  the 
tendency  of  Protestantism  to  uphold.  It  is 
more  and  more  recognized  that  freedom  iu 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in  the  publi- 
cation of  opinions,  is  required  by  the  true 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dogma  of  persecu- 
tion has  never  been  authoritatively  disa- 
vowed by  tlie  Church  of  Rome.  Who  has 
ever  done  penance  for  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  burning  of  HussT  Even  at  this  day 
this  hateful  dogma  is  boldly  professed  by 
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theorgaus  of  the  llltra  montane  party,  whicti 
is  now  iu  the  ascendant.  It  is  difficult  to  sco 
how  these  doctrines  can  be  given  up  by  a 
Church  which  attributes  to  every  one  of  the 
long  line  of  pontifia  infallibility  on  ques- 
tions of  morak.  In  recent  times  the  doc- 
trine of  "liberty  of  conscienco"  and  of  wor- 
ship has  been  branded  by  Pins  IX.,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  all  bishops — branded,  therefore,  ex 
cathedra — as  an  error  to  be  abhorred  and  to 
be  shunned  as  the  contagion  of  a  pestilence. 
The  recent  dogma  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can involves  a  formidable  attack  upon  civil 
liberty.  This  new  article  of  belief  subjects 
all  civil  legislation  to  the  moral  criticism  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  binds  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  whether 
ruler  or  subject,  to  submit  to  his  decision. 
No  limit  is  set  to  the  power  of  the  priest  to 
intermeddle  with  the  governments  that  ac- 
knowledge his  jurisdiction, 

4.  Protestantism  has  bestowed  a  great 
boon  upon  civilization  in  supplanting  the' 
ascetic  type  of  religion.  Christianity  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  It  was  not  to 
supersede  any  one  of  the  normal  activities, 
or  to  proscribe  any  of  the  legitimate  prod- 
ucts of  human  exertion.  It  was  to  minglo 
in  the  earthly  pursuits  of  mankind,  a  ren- 
ovating and  purifyiug  inflneuce.  Family 
life,  letters,  art,  science,'  amusement,  trade, 
and  commerce  were  to  suffer  no  blight,  but 
were  rather  to  experience  a  qnicbeniitg  and, 
at  the  same  time,  an  elevating  power  from 
contact  with  the  Gosjtel.  Christ  bade  hisfol- 
lowers  not  to  retreat  from  the  world,  but  to 
stay  in  it  and  transform  it.  The  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  was  to  draw  within  it  all 
that  is  pure  and  admirable  in  the  infinitely 
diversified  works  and  achievements  of  the 
natural  man.  It  was  not  to  be  a  ghostly 
realm  of  devotees,  hnt  a  society  of  men  and 
women,  not  indifferent  to  the  labors  and 
pleasures  that  jwrtain  to  this  life,  but  infus- 
ing into  all  thiugs  a  spirit  of  religions  con- 
secration. The  ascetic  type  of  religion  in- 
terposes a  gulf  between  religion  and  the 
business  of  the  world,  between  things  nat- 
ural and  supernatural.  The  creatiou  of  a 
separate  priesthood,  who  are  «ut  ofi'  froni 
family  life  and  from  the  ordinary  relations 
of  society,  esemplilles  the  ascetic  tenden- 
cy, which  apTiears  more  or  less  distinctly 
throughout  fbe  Roman  Catholic  system. 
The  effect  of  the  compulsory  rnle  of  celiba- 
cy Is  to  attach  a  stigma  to  the  institution 
of  maixiage  and  to  the  domestic  relations. 
These  relations  are  held  to  involve  an  in- 
ferior condition  of  sanctity.  Apart  from  all 
the  otlier  evils  which  are  connected  with 
the  law  of  celibacy,  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
sacredness  of  an  institution  on  which  the 
interests  of  civilization  essentially  depend. 
Bat  the  ascetic  spirit,  the  unauthorized  di- 
vorce of  things  sacred  and  secular,  pene- 
trates much  fartlier. 
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It  is  a,  remarkable  fact  in  history  thot  the 
rise  of  commerce  lielped  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  clergy,  and.  waa  one  of  the 
potent  instnuneiits  in  educating  the  Euro- 
pean mind  for  the  revolt  of  Protestantism. 
Commerce,  it  is  true,  pioduted  a  keenness 
and  sagacity  of  intellect,  and  led  to  an  ac- 
tivity of  social  moTemeut  and  intercourse, 
ivhich  tended  fo  break  the  yoke  of  anperati- 
tion.  Municipalities  of  busyiuerchants  soon 
began  to  chafe  nnder  the  sway  of  ecclesias- 
tics. Independently,  however,  of  these  pe- 
culiar effects  of  trade,  there  was  a  secret  bnt 
{{rowing  consciousness  tbat  great  industrial 
enterprises  and  secular  aetivity  do  not  find 
any  link  of  connection  with  the  ascetic  type 
of  religion.  They  may  get  from  it  a  hare 
toleration,  bnt  they  must  look  elsewhere  for 
a  sanction  and  a  baptism. 

5.  The  Protestant  religbu  keeps  alive  in 
the  nations  that  adopt  it  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress. There  may  exist  a  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization in  certain  respect^  bnt  a  civiliza- 
tion which  Las  ceased  to  expand  through 
forces  inherent  in  itael£  China  is : 
pie.  There  may  be  &  richer  and  ni 
plex  development  which  yet  culminates,  and, 
thenceforward,  either  remains  stationary, ' 
which  is  more  likely  to  occur,  beeomes  degi 
erate  and  goea  backward.  The  civilization 
of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  is  a  signal  case 
of  such  an  arrest  of  progress  and  of  such  a 
decadence.  The  spirit  of  progress,  the  fresh 
and  unexhausted  energy  and  hopefulness, 
with  the  consequent  rapid  growth  in  mate- 
rial and  intellectual  achievements  which 
distinguish  the  Protestant  nations,  are  dae, 
not  to  characteristics  of  race  alone,  nor  t« 
incidental  advantages  of  any  kind,  bnt,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  their  religion.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  look  forward  as  well  as  hack- 
ward,  to  expect  a  future  greater  than  the 
past,  and  to  believe  in  the  prncticableness 
of  carrying  improvement  to  heights  hereto- 
fore unattained,  France  is  aprosperons  and 
highly  civilized  nation;  bnt  of  all  countries 
nominally  Roman  Catljolic,  France  is  the 
one  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had 
the  feeblest  sway,  and  the  one  moat  alive  to 
the  influences  which  Protestantism  and  the 
Protestant  civilization  of  otiier  European 
nations  have  set  in  motion.  The  effect  of 
the  reactionary  Catholicism  that  followed 
the  Refi)rmation  upon  the  nations  of  South- 
em  Europe  was  deadening,  la  the  decay 
of  the  Benaissauce,  music,  painting,  and  po- 
etry revived,  in  the  ferment  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  Catholic  reaction; 
but  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Italy  and  Spain 
beneath  the  iron  tread  of  the  luqui^tion  waa 
soon  crushed.  The  hisf^iry  of  these  natu- 
■rally  gifted  peoples,  subjected  to  the  sti- 
fling atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  is 
a  convincing  illustration  of  the  fatal  effect 
of  such  a  system.  The  present  aspect  of 
South  Amerita  and  Mesico,  when  compared 


with  the  American  communities  which  hove 
been  reared  on  Protestant  foundations,  im' 
preasively  exhibits  the  same  thing. 

Roman  Catholic  polemics  maintain  that' 
Protestantism  is  responfiible  for  the  skepti- 
cism and  unbelief  that  prevail  so  extensive- 
ly among  Christian  nations.  They  assert 
that  there  has  arisen  in  the  wake  of  Protest- 
antism a  spirit  of  irreligbn  which  threatens 
to  subvert  the  social  fabric.  The  causes  of 
this  evil,  however,  do  not  Ho  at  the  door  of 
Protestantism.  The  free  inquiry  that  had 
developed  in  Europe  in  connection  with  the 
revival  of  learning  could  not  be  smothered 
by  mero  anthority.  The  earnest  religbns 
feeling  which  the  Reformation  at  the  out- 
set brought  with  it  counteracted  the  tend- 
encies to  unbelief,  for  a  time,  at  least ;  and 
it  was  only  when  Protestantism  departed 
from  its  own  principles,  and  acted  upon  the 
maxims  of  its  adversary,  at  the  same  time 
losing  the  warmth  of  religions  life  so  con- 
spicuous at  the  beginning,  that  infidelity 
had  a  fi'ee  course.  The  ideas  which  Plu- 
tarch long  ago  embodied  in  his  treatise  on 
Superstition  and  Unbelief  are  well  founded. 
They  are  two  extremes,  each  of  which  be- 
gets the  other.  Not  only  may  the  artificial 
faith  which  leads  to  superstitious  practices, 
and  drives  its.  devotees  to  fanaticism,  at 
length  spend  its  force,  and  move  the  same 
devotees  to  oast  off  the  restraints  of  relig- 
ion ;  but  the  speotaclo  of  superstition,  also, 
repels  more  sober  and  courageous  minds 
from  all  faith  and  worship.  Such  has  been 
the  not«rions  effect  of  the  superstitious  cer- 
emonies and  ansterities  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system,  both  in  the  age  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  in  our  own  day.  Religion  comes 
to  be  identified,  in  the  opinions  of  men,  witli 
tenets  and  observances  which  are  repugnant 
to  reason  and  common  sense ;  and  hence  truth 
and  error  are  thrown  overboard  at  once. 

Disgusted  with  the  follies  which  pass  nn- 
der the  name  of  religion,  and  attract  the 
reverence  of  the  ignorant,  men  make  ship- 
wreck of  faith  altogether.  The  same  bale- 
Ail  influence  ensues  upon  the  attempt  to 
stretch  the  principle  of  authority  beyond 
the  due  limit.  It  is  like  the  effect  of  excess- 
ive restraint  in  the  family.  A  revolt  is  the 
consequence  wherever  there  is  a  failure  to 
repress  meutal  activity  and  to  enslave  the 
will.  The  subjugation  of  the  intelligence 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  system  carries 
with  it  as  an  essential  ingredient  compels  a 
mutiny  which  is  very  likely  not  to  stop  with 
the  rejection  of  usurped  anthority.  There 
is  a  general  source  of  tmbellef  whiah  is  in- 
dependent of  tlie  influence  of  any  particular 
form  of  religion.  Rationalism  has  been  cor- 
rectly described  as  the  fruit  of  the  nnder- 
itanding  stepping  beyond  its  sphere,  and 
iupplanting  the  normal  action  of  the  moral 
and  religious  nature.     It  is  due  to  a  one- 
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sided,  esclusive,  and  narrow  activity  of  a 
single  function  of  the  intellect,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  conscience  and  the  intuitive  power. 

Snch,  for  esaraple,  was  the  chamoter  of 
that  skepticism  wliLcli  the  Sopliists  eucour- 
aged,  and  wliicli  Socrates,  appealing  direct 
ly  tfl  the  immediate,  ineradicable  eonvic- 
tioua  of  the  soul,  did  so  much  to  overthrow. 
When  the  free  and  accountable  nature  of 
the  Boal,  and  the  aspirations  and  presenti- 
ments, as  profound  as  they  are  natural,  of 
tlie  spirit  of  man,  are  flippantly  set  aside  to 
make  room  for  something  called  "  Bcience," 
which  is  converted  by  its  Totarios  into  a  fe- 
tich, infidelity  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
There  is  nothing  in  Protestant  principles, 
rightly  understood,  to  warrant  or  to  induce 
such  a  procedure.  Looking  at  the  matter 
historically,  we  find  that,  in  the  ago  prior  to 
the  Refonnatlou,  unbelief  was  most  rife  in 
Italy,  the  ancient  centre  of  the  Roman  CatJi- 
olic  hierarchy.  In  recent  timea,  slfepticism 
is  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  among  the 
higher,  cultivated  classes  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  where  the  doctrines  of  that  I'o- 
ligion  have  been  perpetually  taught,  and 
where  its  ritual  has  been  celebrated  with 
most  pomp. 

To  the  relation  of  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
manism to  special  evils  that  afflict  our  mod- 
cm  civilization,  it  is  hardly .iKissible  within 
the  space  given  to  tbis  paper  to  allude. 
War  is  still  a  terrible  scourge  of  nations. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  an  organized  body,  to  avert 
war,  even  between  countries  owning  its  au- 
thority, amounts  to  nothing.  It  has  been 
I'eserved  for  two  English-speaking  nations, 
professing  the  Protestant  Ctith,  to  furnish, 
as  they  have  lately  done,  an  impressive 
proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
peaceful  method  of  arbitration.  The  Church 
of  old  favored  the  emancipation  of  slaves ; 
but  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  United 


States  with  little  or  no  help  from  the  ecolo 
siastios  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  disposition  to  minister  to  poverty 
and  to  the  various  forma  of  physical  dis- 
tress, Roman  Catliolics,  be  it  said  to  tbeir 
honor,  vie  with  Protestant  Christiana.  Bat 
this  may  be  claimed  for  Protestantism,  that 
its  disciples  are  more  zealous  to  devise  the 
means  of  prevention,  to  pry  under  these 
great  evils,  and  then  to  apply  radical  and 
permanent  remedies.  Political  economy  and 
social  science,  although  still  immature,  flour- 
ish chiefly  under  tlie  auspices  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  There  are  questions,  of  which 
the  "labor  question,"  as  it  is  called,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  with  which  neither 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  fully  grappled. 
But  Protestantism  has  a  better  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  these  grave 
and  portentous  problems  than  the  opposite 
system;  for  the  laborer  has  no  real  quarrel 
with  the  Protestant  religion.  The  hostili- 
ty of  the  laboring  class  to  a  priestly  system 
may  take  the  form  of  a  hatred  to  religion 
itself;  but  better  teaching  and  a  true  spirit 
of  philanthropy  may  give  them  the  needed 
light. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  at  present 
engaged  in  tlie  hopeless  straggle  to  uphold 
in  the  midst  of  modem  society  the  religious 
ideas  and  customa  of  tlie  Middle  Ages.  A 
dictatorial  attitude  toward  the  civil  author- 
ity, the  management  of  education  by  eccle- 
siastics, an  appeal  to  the  senses  by  a  gor- 
geous ritual,  an  exorbitant  demand  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind  by  unverified  mir- 
acles and  prodigies,  an  attempt  to  rcvivo 
pilgrimages  and  other  obsolete  or  obsoles- 
cent superstitions,  an  increased  devotion  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  borders  on  idolatry 
— such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  movement.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  re-ini 
state  or  maintain  a  type  of  civilization  on 
which  history  has  pronounced  a  final  verdict. 
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It  ia  a  question  of  no  ordinary  interest, 
Wbere  did  the  Eeformntiou  of  tie  sixteenth 
tentury  take  ita  riae  J  Which  of  the 
tries  of  Eorope  can  rightly  claim  tLe  honor 
of  giving  birth  to  this  sablime  movemeDt  T 
For  this  high  distinction  different  uations 
are  still  contending.  "Surely,"  exclaims 
the  German,  "  the  Befoimation  began  at 
Wittenherg,  iu  the  cell  of  an  Angnsti  ' 
iQonk,  and  the  nailing  of  Lnther'a  Theses  to 
the  chnrch  door  of  the  little  Saxon  town 
was  the  sound  tJiat  awoke  all  Christendom, 
and  is  reverberating  witli  BTer-inereasiug 
volume  through  tbe  earth." 

"  Nay,"  responds  the  Switzer,  "it  was  the 
child  of  the  Tockenburg  Monntaina,  the  son 
of  the  shephei-d  of  WUdbana,  who  first  cleared 
a  path  for  the  free  flowing  of  tbe  Water  of 
Life,  tbe  Elver  tJiat  makes  glad  the  city  of 
our  God,  even  as  tlie  little  fountain  risiug 
among  tbe  same  everbstiiig  hills  becomes 
the  mighty  Rhine,  the  bearer  of  plenty  and 
prosperity  to  nations." 

"Not  quite  true,"  interposes  the  French- 
man; "to  France  belongs  the  glory.  The 
University  of  Paris  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  At  a  time  when  Luther  was 
making  a  Journey  to  Rome  on  some  bnainess 
touching  tbe  interests  of  the  monks — when 
Zwtngle  was  traversing  the  Alps  in  a  com- 
pany of  troops  to  fight  under  the  Pope's  ban- 
ner, Paris  and  France  beard  the  life-giving 
tmtha  from  Jacques  Leffevre,  the  doctor  of 
Etaples — aiirely  well  deserving  to  be  called 
the  Father  of  the  Reformation.  Was  it  not 
he  who,  as  early  as  1512,  said  to  bis  beloved 
pnpil  Farel,  'William!  God  will  renovate 
the  world,  and  you  will  live  to  see  it,' " 

England  haa  yet  tobeheai-d.  In  the  very 
year  that  Lnther  nailed  bis  Theses  to  the 
Wittenberg  chnrch  door,  two  young  eta- 
ilents  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Thomas  Bilney  and  William 
Tyndale,  divinely  guided,  fonnd  in  the  study 
of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament  tbe  great 
truth  that  scatt-ered  alt  the  darkness  of  su- 
perstition—  "It  ia  .leans  Christ  alone  who 


in  different  nations.  The  truth  which  was 
to  make  the  human  mind  forever  &ee  made 
itself  felt  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  prov- 
inces widely  separated  and  dissimib»r.  Ger- 
many did  not  communicate  the  light  to 
Switzerland,  nor  did  the  Univeraity  of  Paris 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  LeRvre  to  Tfn- 
dale,  nor  Luther  to  Zwingle.  "  I  began," 
said  Zwingle,  "to  preach  tbe  Goapel  in  tbe 
year  of  grace  1516 — that  is,  at  a  time  when 
the  name  of  Lnther  had  never  been  heard 
among  these  mountains.  It  was  not  from 
Lnther  that  I  learned  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
it  was  from  God'a  Word.  If  Luther  preaches 
Christ,  he  does  as  I  do,  that  is  all." ' 

The  begimiing  of  the  Reformation  was 
like  the  bnratiiig  forth  of  spring,  when  from 
sea-shore  to  mountain  top  the  breath  of  re- 
turning life  ia  everywhere  felt  bursting  the 
icy  bonds  that  fettered  a  thousand  atreams, 
covering  tbo  valleys  and  hill-sides  with  ver- 
dure, clothing  tbe  grand  old  forests  with 
beanty,  foretelling  tiie  coming  of  rich  har- 
vests for  the  glorious  summer-tide. 

This  simnltaneous  beginning  of  tbe  Ref- 
ormation in  tbe  great  nations  of  Enrope  is  a 
feature  of  profound  interest.    It  stamps  it 
pre-eminently  tho  work  of  God  and  not 
man,  and  at  tbe  same  time  it  discloses  an- 
other great  truth  which  underlies  this  fea- 

Tbe  Reformation  was  not  a  sndden  out- 
growth of  that  century  alone.  Do  we  con- 
ceitfe  of  tbe  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  sturdy  laborers,  who  went  forth  into 
a  field  all  fallow  and  nnbrokeu,  into  which 
no  precious  seed  had  been  cast,  and  as  them- 
selves breaking  up  the  fallow  ground,  and 
casting  iu  the  ever-living  seed,  and  then  com- 
ing back  at  even-tide  with  their  bosoms  filled 
with  sheaves  of  golden  grain,  tho  fruit  of 
their  own  planting  alone  T  Far  from  this 
is  the  true  conception.  Snch  a  supposition 
would  bo  out  of  harmony  with  all  the  move- 
ments of  God's  Providence,  by  which  he  ac- 
complishes great  results  by  slow  processes, 
and  by  many  and  oftentimes  unseen  i^n- 


How  shall  we  settle  those  conflicting  The  Reformation  was  existing  centui'ie 
cbums  t  There  is  bnt  one  mode.  The  Eof-  before  its  actual  advent.  Long  and  slow 
onuation  had  a  simnltaneous  beginning  were  tbe  processes  which  brought  it  to  its 
throughout  all  Chriatenilom,  It  was  the  final  and  full  development.  "  Like  tbe  birth 
simnltanoous  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Pacific,  tho 
tliroiigh  tho  Word  upon  the  hearts  of  men  I  foundations  of  tho  new  convictions  which 
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were  so  greatly  to  modify  and  piirify  the 
mediieTal  faith  were  laid  slowly,  uuseea 
and  iiDsuepocttid  by  tea  thousaud  bouIb  who 
labored  tbey  knew  not  for  what,  save  to  ac- 
eompliali  the  necessity  of  tbeir  own  spirit- 
ual belief.  Mighty  convulsions  suddenly 
cast  up  the  euhmarine  foundations  of  Pacif- 
ic isles  into  mountain  peak  and  lake  and 
plain,  but  the  founctations  were  laid  long 
before,  silently  and  slowly."  Even  so  w  ith 
the  ReformiLtion.  For  centnries  there  had 
been  workers  in  this  field — reformers  before 
the  Reformation — -for  the  most  part  silent 
workers,  men  who  lived  quiet  and  holy  lives, 
who  had  found  the  truth  amidst  all  the 
corruptions  surrounding  them,  and  silently 
and  unconsoioasly  prepared  the  Tray  for  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day;  others  who  weiie 
c^istrained  to  bear  -witness  openly,  and  be- 
came n  part  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs, 
like  Hass  and  Jerome  iu  Bohemia,  Savona- 
rola  in  Italy,  aud  Wickliffe  in  England. 
"  Aud  herein  is  that  saying  true,  Ouesowoth, 
and  another  reapetb." 

But  the  Keformatiou  was  not  more  mark- 
ed in  the  simultaneonsness  of  its  origin  tlian 
in  the  common  likeness  which  it  bore  in  aU 
lands.  Two  great  principles  distinguish 
Protestantism ;  the  eupremaes  of  Sciiptare,  ae 
the  <mls  iiffalUble  authority,  and  ealvoHon  in 
grace  through  faiOt  only. 

Without  communicating  with  others,  al- 
most unknown  to  each  otlier,  tbe  Refiiruers 
gave  utterance  iu  eveiy  country  where  the 
light  spread  to  the  same  testimony  to  these 
great  tniths.  "It  is  God  alone,"  taught  Le- 
ievre  in  the  Sorbonue  at  Paris — "it  is  God 
alone  who  by  his  grace  justifies  unto  eternal 
life.  There  is  a  righteousness  of  our  works, 
and  a  righteousness  which  is  of  grace— ^the 
one  a  thing  of  man's  invention,  the  other 
coming  fi'om  God ;  the  one  earthly  aud  pass- 
ing away,  the  other  divine  and  everlasting ; 
the  one  discovering  siu  and  bringing  the  fear 
of  death,  the  other  revealing  grace  for  the 
attainment  of  life."  "  Wliat  t"  replied  Bfeda, 
the  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  first 
French  Reformers,  "Leffevre  affirms  that 
whosoever  ascribes  to  himself  the  power  to 
save  llimself  will  be  lost;  while  whosoever, 
laying  aside  all  strength  of  his  own,  casts 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Christ  shall  be 
saved!  Oh,  what  heresy!  what  delusion  of 
the  dovil!  Let  us  oppose  it  with  all  our 
power." 

Leffevre's  voice  in  the  Sorbonue  found  an 
echo  all  unknown  to  him  on  the  bauks  of 
Lake  Ziirich.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  quiet 
monastery  of  Einsedeln,  Ulrio  Zwiugle  pro- 
claimed to  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  who 
fiocked  to  that  shrine:  "What  power  can 
there  he  in  unprofitable  works,  weary  pil- 
grimages, offerings,  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  sainte,  to  secure  you  the  favor  of 
GodT     Christ  alone  mves,  and  he  saves  every- 


Bilney,  too,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
hridge,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  hastened  to 
shut  himself  in  his  room  to  peruse  it.  At 
the  first  opening  his  eye  caught  the  words 
of  St  Paul,  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners;  of  whom  I  am  chief."  He  laid 
down  the  book,  and  meditated  on  the  as- 
tonishing declaration.  "Whatl  St.  Paul 
the  chief  of  sinners,  and  y«t  St.  Paul  is  sure 
of  being  saved."  He  read  the  verse  again 
and  again.  "0  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  how 
sweet  thon  art  to  my  soul !"  he  exclaimed. 
"I  am  also  like  Paul,  aud, more  than  Paul, 
the  greatest  of  sinners.  But  Christ  saves 
sinners.     At  last  I  have  heard  of  Jesus." 

I  need  not  surely  bring  the  testimony  of 
the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  the  great  work- 
man of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  this 
truth  that  flashed  into  his  soul  from  God's 
Word  in  the  convent  of  Erfnrt,  "The  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  the  truth  which  at  once 
made  him  free,  aud  became  to  him,  as  ho 
says,  the  very  gat-e  of  Paradise,  the  very 
heart  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  lifted  up  and 
magnified  perpetually,  rightly  proclaiming 
it  for  that  age  and  this,  aud  for  all  coming 
time,  "Articalita  stantU  rel  eadentU  eeele^m." 

My  work.  Fathers  and  Brethren,  in  this 
great  Conference  composed  of  the  cliildren 
of  the  Reformers,  is  to  exhibit  the  contrast 
between  the  doctrine  of  justiAc.ation  as  held 
by  the  Roman  and  the  Eeformed  Churches ; 
to  place  before  you  the  diverse  and  antago- 
nistic answers  which  Protestantism  and  Ro- 
manism give  to  the  mightiest  of  all  ([ues- 
tions,  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved ?"^^to 
prove,  by  God's  help,  that  in  the  perversion 
of  this  great  truth  lies  the  great  apostasy 
from  God ;  or,  as  Hooker  puts  it, "  The  mys- 
tery of  the  man  of  sin  is  ju  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  ju8tification,"or,as  Calvin  declared, 
"  If  this  one  point  were  yielded  safe  and  en- 
tire, it  would  not  pay  the  cost  to  make  any 
great  quarrel  about  other  matters  in  contro- 
versy with  Rome." 

It  is  the  remark  of  the  latest  American 
historian  of  the  Reformation,  "The  Roman 
Catholic  theory  of  justification  may  be  so 
stated  as  to  approximate  closely  to  that  of 
the  Protestants,  but  ou  a  close  examination 
the  two  doctrines  are  seen  to  be  discordant 
with  one  another."  But,  small  as  the  diver- 
gence may  seem  at  first  view,  the  two  teach- 
ings will  be  foand  at  last  separated  by  a 
great  gulf,  even  as  wide  as  that  which  di- 
vides truth  from  error,  light  from  darkness. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Adirondack  Mouut- 
aius  there  are  found  two  springs  of  water, 
so  close  together  that  the  wild  fox,  while 
slaking  his  thirst  at  the  one,  sweeps  with 
his  tail  the  other,  and  yet  from  the  quiet 
nook  where  they  spring  one  hurries  away 
to  the  north  and  ea«t  to  form  the  majestic 
St.  Lawrence,  with  its  thousand  isles  and 
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to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  t  It  ia  God  that 
JTistifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condeniueth  T" 
RoraauB  v.,  18:  "Therefore,  aa  by  the  of- 
fense of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  rigliteona- 
nosa  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  aJl  nien 
unto  justification  of  life." 

Ill  allthese  passages  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign but  one  meaning  ti>  the  terms  "justi- 
fy" and  "justification."  The  judicial  sense 
is  prominent  in  alt.  Justification  is  the  op- 
posite of  condemnation :  it  is  acc[uittal  from 
guilt. 

Here,  indeed,  the  divet^nce  of  the  two 
systems  may  seem  t«  be  very  slight,  iinil 
mauy  may  regard  the  difference  aa  ouly  a 
conflict  of  words  and  of  subtle  distinctions 
of  theology.  But,  in  fact,  this  divergence 
will  be  seen,  as  we  examine  more  closely, 
to  underlie  all  opposing  teacliings  of  the 
two  systems.  Let  us  mark  this  as  the  sec- 
ond great  point  of  contrast. 

n.  The  Romish  and  Eelbrme<l  Churches 
ffer  in    their    teachings   concerning  the 
ground  or  boMs  of  a  sinner's  justiii  cation  be- 
fore God. 

Great  caution  is  needed  here  to  briug  forth 
clearly  the  error  of  the  Ghureh  of  Rome,  ob- 
scnrod  as  it  is  by  the  scholastic  subtleties 
of  the  Tridentiue  doctors. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  is 
most  clearly  stated  iit  the  eleventli  of  the 
Thirty-uioe  Articles  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland: "We  are  accounted  righteoiia  before 
God  ouly  for  the  merit  of  out  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works 
and  deservings." 

The  doctrine  taught  here  so  plainly  ia  that 
(be  grounder  meritorious  cause  of  onr  justi- 
fication is  the  merit  of  Christ  only. 

This  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  anathematizes. 
Says  the  Council  of  Trent :  "  Whosoever  shall 
afSrm  that  men  are  formally  justified  by  the 
righteonsnessof  Christ, lethim be  accursed."* 
Again,  another  decree  says;  "Whosoever 
shall  affirm  that  men  are  justified  by  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
the  esclusiou  of  graee  and  charity  which 
inheres  in  them  ;  or  that  the  grace  by  which 
justified  is  onln  the  favor  of  God,  let 
him  be  accursed."t 

What,  then,  does  the  Church  of  Rome 
hold  to  bo  the  ground  or  basis  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  to  God?  She  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  meritorious  and  the  formal 
of  justification.  "The  meritorious 
'she  says,  "is His  most  beloved, only- 
begotten  Son,  who,  when  we  were  enemies, 
on  account  of  his  abounding  love  with  which 
he  lofed  us,  by  his  own  most  holy  passion  on 
the  cross,  merited  justification  for  us,  aud 
satisfied  us  to  God.'t  Thns  £»r  we  agree. 
But  proceeds  the  Council;  "The  ouly /ormai 


grand  expanse  of  gulf-like  water ;  the  other 
turns  southward,  and  becomes  the  beautiful 
Hudson,  breaking  through  the  Highlands  to 
bear  ite  full  tribute  to  the  sea.    That  Rome 
regards  this  as  the  essential  point  of  diver- 
gence between  her  own  system  and  that  of 
Protestantism  is  evident  from  the  impor- 
tance given  to  this  subject  iu  the  discussion 
of  the  Tridontine  Council,  convened 
pose  and  overthrow  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation.    The  divines  of  that  council 
exhorted  t«  "  be  assiduous  and  esact  iu  their 
studies"  on  this  subject,  "because  all 
errors  of  Luther  were  resolved  into  that 

I.  The  Romish  and  the  Reformed  Church- 
es differ  as  to  the  nature  of  jmtificaUon. 
cording  to  the  teaching  of  "  ~  " 
Church,  the  term  Justification  has  but  one 
meaning  in  the  Word  of  God.  "/( ie  aoquit- 
tal  from  guilt.  It  is  a  judicial  act  ou  the 
part  of  God,  aeeoaniing  us  righteous,  not 
making  us  so.  It  is  an  act  done  for  us,  and 
not  in  us.  It  implies  a  relative  change  in 
the  state  of  an  accused  person  in  respect  of 
the  aeutence  of  the  Diviue  law."* 

The  Chiu^h  of  Eome,  ou  the  other  hand, 
holds  that  justification  and  sanctifioation 
are  one  aud  the  same,  Saya  the  Couucil 
of  Trent,  "Justification  is  not  only  remis- 
sion of  Bins,  but  the  saiictification  and  re- 
newing of  the  inner  man  by  the  voluntary 
reception  of  grace  and  gifts  ;"t  or,  in  the 
language  of  Mohler,  its  most  accomplished 
modemdefender,"Itisapower  truly  eman- 
cipating, dissolving  the  bands  of  evil,  and 
cxtirpatiHg  rin."t    This,  then,  is  the  contrast : 

The  Church  of  Eome  holds  the  justifica- 
tion of  a  sinner  to  be  the  sauctificatiou  of 
bis  nature,  the  extirpation  of  sin,  the  mak- 
ing him  trnty  and  personally  holy. 

The  Reformed  Church  hohls  the  justific.i- 
tion  of  a  sinner  to  be  the  aet  of  God  ac- 
counting him  nghteous,  his  acquittal  from 
guilt,  the  foi^veness  of  his  sins,  and  hU 
reconciliation  to  God. 

Here,  then,  issue  ia  made,  aud  we  make 
our  appeal  confidently  to  the  Word  of  God 
to  decide  between  the  two  teachings. 

Deuteronomy  xxv.,  1  r  "  If  there  be  a  con- 
troversy between  men,  and  they  come  unto 
judgment,  tliat  the  judges  may  judge  them ; 
then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and 
condemn  the  wicked."  Provecba  ivii.,  15r 
"  He  that  jnatifieth  the  wicked,  and  he  that 
condemneth  the  just,  even  they  both  are 
abomination  to  the  Lord."  Jobix.,20:  "If 
I  justify  myself,  mine  own  mouth  shall  con- 
demn me."  Psalm  cxliii,,  3:  "Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant :  for  in  thy  | 
sight  shaU  no  man  living  be  justified.';  Eo- ' 
mans  viii.,  ai,  34 :  "  Who  shall  hiy  any  thing 

•  Bishop  WilBOD,  of  Calcut'a. 

t  Se95.\l.,  CKp.vlti. 

t  Mobler'a  "Symholleni,"  page  190. 


1S.VI..  cnp.s. 


a.  II.,  cop.  vili. 
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cause  is  tte  righteoasness  of  God,  not  tliat 
by  wliicU  he  himself  is  just,  liut  Ikat  by  which 
he  makes  u»jmt" 

Here,  then,  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches 
that  our  Justification  hefore  God  is  a  right- 
eousness ill  us.  Says  Hooker :  "  When  they 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  required  to  show 
■what  the  righteousnesB  is  by  which  a  Chris- 
tian, man  is  justified,  they  answer  that  it  is 
a  Diviue  epiritnal  quality;  which  qnality 
received  into  the  eoni  doth  first  make  it  to 
be  one  with  tbem  who  are  bom  of  God ;  and, 
secondly,  indue  the  soul  with  potrer  to  briug 
forth  such  works  as  they  do  that  are  born  of 
God.  This  grace  they  will  have  to  be  ap- 
plied by  infusion ;  to  the  end  that  as  the 
body  is  warmed  by  the  heat  wliicli  is  in  it, 
so  the  soul  might  be  righteous  by  inherent 

The  same  far-seeing  mind  discerned  the 
specious  error  here  concealed.  "  This,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  mystery  of  the  man  of  sin,  that 
they  make  the  essence  of  justification  to  con- 
sist in  a  divine  qnality  inherent,  a  rigbt«ons- 
ness  within  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then  it  is  ours, 
even  as  our  soalB  are  ours,  though  we  have 
them  from  God,  and  can  hold  them  no  long- 
er than  he  pleaseth ;  but  the  righteousness 
wherein  we  must  be  found  if  wo  would  be 
justified  is  not  oar  own ;  therefore  we  can 
not  'be  justified  by  any  inherent  quality. 
Christ  hath  merited  righteousness  for  as 
many  as  are  found  in  him :  in  him  God  find- 
eth  us,  if  by  faith  we  are  incorporated  into 
Christ." 

Subtle  and  obscure  as  may  be  the  utter- 
ances of  Rome  concemiug  tlie  nature  of  jus- 
tification, it  can  not  conceal  the  deadly  error 
that  the  doctrine  of  infused  personal  right- 
eousness lays  a  foundation  for  the  doctriuo 
of  human  merit.  By  this  infused  righteous- 
ness, the  Christian  is  made  capable  of  merit- 
ing God's  graee,  and  securing  salvation  by 
a  righteousness  of  bis  own.  "  It  is  not  the 
logic  of  this  point  we  contend  for,"  says 
Bishop  Hall, "  it  is  not  the  grammar,  it  is 
the  Divinity;  what  that  is  whereby  we 
stand  acquitted  before  God ;  whether  our 
inherent  righteonsness,  or  Christ's  impnt«d 
righteousness  apprehended  by  faith.  The 
divines  of  Trent  are  for  the  former ;  all  an- 
tiquity is  With  us  for  the  latter." 

III.  The  Romish  and  Reformed  Churches 
differ  vitally  in  their  teachings  as  to  the  in- 
strument or  instrumental  cause  of  our  j  iisti- 
fication. 

"Faith," says  Hooter, " is  the  only  hand 
that  pntteth  on  Christ  unto  justification." 
And  this  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
Protestant  Christendom ;  the  witness  of  all 
the  Reformers  —  a  witness  founded  upon 
personal  experience.  "  They  had  sought  ' 
vain  for  this  infinite  good,"  says  Professor 
Fisher, "  in  the  teachings,  injunctions, 


e8,and  services ,  of  the  Church.  They 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  pai- 
don  from  the  bare  mercy  of  God,  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  a  pardon  that 
waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  sonl — the  belief,  the  trust,  the 
faith  of  the  penitent."* 

What,  then,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Rome,  is  the  instrument  of  our  justification  1 
It  is  bapUaia,  and  aot/ailk.     Hear  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Trent:    "The  instrumental  cause  of 
justification  ia  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
without  which  no  one  ever  attaiued  to  jus- 
tification ."t 
Then  the  dying  thief  was  not  jnstified 
hen  Christ  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
Paradise.    Then  Mary  Magiloleno  was  not 
justified  when  Christ  said  to  her, "  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee;  go  in  peace."    Then  the 
publican  was  not  pardoned  when  he  went 
down  to  his  house  "Jaelified  rallter  Ihan  the 

We  see  now  the  relation  of  the  teaching 
of  an  infused  personal  righteousness  to  the 
whole  system.  Justification  or  personal 
righteonsness  or  sanctifioation  ia  communi- 
cated by  baptism  in  infiincy ;  and  thus  bap- 
tismal justification  or  sanotificatiou  becomes 
the  vpitTov  ^cvfof  out  of  which  tlie  whole 
system  naturally  la  developed. 

If  it  he  asked,  "What  is  the  relation  of 
baptism  to  justification  according  to  the 
Reformed  Church,"  perhaps  the  best  reply 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Article 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England :  "  Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  whereby  Christian 
men  are  discerned  from  those  that  be  not 
christened ;  but  it  is  also  a  Bign  of  regenera- 
tion, whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into 
the  Church ;  the  promises  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sinsandof  our  adoption  to  be  the  sons  of 
God  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  faith  is 
confirmed  and  grace  increased  by  virtoe  of 
prayer  to  God." 

To  this  all  ProteatantLsm  agrees : 

Faith  is  the  solo  instrument  of  justifica- 
tion.    Baptism  ia — 

1.  A  sign  of  a  Christian  man's  profession. 

2.  A  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birtli. 

3.  An  instrument,  when  rightly  received, 
by  which  we  ore  grafted  into  the  Church. 

4.  The  promiaea  of  our  forgiveness  and 
adoption  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed ;  and, 

5.  Faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  increased 
by  virtue  of  prayer  to  God. 

rV,  The  Romish  and  tlie  Reformed 
Churehes  differ  most  essentially  in  their 
teaching  as  to  the  relation  of  good  works  to 
justification.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
forme^  Church  that  all  our  works  are  utter- 
ly worthless  to  merit  salvation  of  God,  and 
any  attempt  to  regard  them  as  a  ground  of 
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forgiveness  is  to  dispatage  the  work  of  tlie 
Redeemer,  who  made  upon  the  cross  "  a  full, 
perfect,  and  saffitient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world" 
— "one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever,"  "Good 
works,"  saj8  the  Twelfth  Article  of  the 
Chorch  of  England,  "  which  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  can 
not  put  away  onr  sins,  and  endure  the  se- 
verity of  God'3  judgment." 

Now  heat  the  Council  of  Trent :  "Whoso- 
ever shall  afBrm  that  the  good  works  of  a 
justified  man  are  in  such  sense  the  works  of 
God  that  they  are  not  also  his  worthy  mer- 
its; or  that  he  being  justified  by  his  good 
works,  which  are  wrought  by  him  through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  Jeans 
Christ,  of  whom  he  is  a  living  memi>er,  does 
not  really  deserve  increase  of  grace,  eternal 
life,  the  enjoyment  of  that  eternal  life  if  he 
dies  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  even  an  increase 
of  et«mal  glory.let  him  be  aconraed." 

Which  is  rights  "To  the  law  and  the 
testimony."  Hear,  then,  what  the  Spirit 
saitli  unto  the  Cburclies.  "  By  the  works  of 
the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  "  To  liim 
that  worketh  not,  hat  believeth  on  Him  that 
jnstifieth  the  ungodly,  his  jiuth  is  counted  for 
righteonaneas."  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved, 
and  that  not  of  yourselves  r  it  is  the  gift  of 
God."  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "That  I  may 
win  Christ,  and  he  found  in  him,  not  liav- 
ing  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
law,  hut  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of 
Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith." 

Does  the  Protestant  theory  disparage  and 
ilepreciate  good  works — holy  living  f  God 
forbid.  It  teaches  that  good  works  are — 1. 
The  necessary  fruit  of  faith,  springing  from 
it  as  certainly  as  good  fruit  from  a  good 
tree ;  2.  That  they  are  the  evidence  of  a  liv- 
ing faith,  aa  the  tree  la  known  by  its  frnits ; 
2.  That  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God,  and  are  rewarded,  hut  of  grace  and  not 
of  merit. 

Bnt  while  holding  strenuously  that  the 
motive  to  good  works  is  higher  under  the 
Evangelical  than  under  the  legal  system, 
Proteatantism  declares  that  to  claim  any 
desert  of  God  for  man's  righteousness  is  to 
deny  the  sufGcieucy  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  prosnmptuously  to  attempt  to  strength- 
en and  complete  it  by  our  own. 

V.  One  other  point  of  contrast  yet  re- 
mains, practically  of  greater  importance  than 
all:  it  is  concerning  the  pardon  of  sius  com- 
mitted after  justification,  or,  what  is  synon- 
ymous, iu  the  view  of  Kome,  after  baptism. 

In  the  teaching  of  Rome,  "  for  all  aina 
committed  after  baptism  the  offender  owes, 
and  must  render,  sotiafaction."  Bins  are  di- 
vided hy  the  Church  of  Rome  into  two  class- 
es; venial  and  mortal  sins.  Venial  sins  do 
not  destroy   onr  jiisfification  before  God. 


Mortal  sins  do,  and  theae  are  removed  only 
by  the  sacrament  of  penanee. 

Hooker  thus  seta  forth  this  teaching  of 
Eome:  "As  grace  may  be  increased  by  the 
merit  of  good  works,  so  it  may  be  diminish- 
ed by  the  demerit  of  sins  venial,  and  may 
bo  lost  entirely  hy  mortal  sin.  To  such  as 
diminUh  it  hy  venial  sins,  grace  is  applieil 
by  holy  water,  Ave  Marias,  crossings,  papal 
benedictions,  and  such  like.  To  such  as 
have  ioat  it  by  mortal  sin,  it  is  applied  by 
the  aaurament  (aa  they  term  it)  of  penance, 
which  aacrament  bath  power  to  confer  grace 
anew,  yet  in  auch  sort  that  it  only  cltaugeth 
the  punishment  eternal  into  a  temporal,  sat- 
isfactory punishment  in  this  life,  if  time  is 
given ;  if  not,  hereafter  to  be  endured,  ex- 
cept, it  be  lightened  by  maasos,  worka  of 
charity,  pUgrimagea,  faata,  aud  auch  like." 
"  This  is  the  mygten/  qf  the  nuin  o/HnP'  he  es- 
claims ;  "  thia  maste  the  Church  of  Rome  doth 
cauae  her  followers  to  tread  when  they  oak 
her'  the  way  to  justification.  I  can  not 
stand  now  to  unrip  this  building  and  sift  it 
piece  by  piece ;  only  I  wOl  pass  it  by  in  few 
words,  that  that  may  befall  Babylon  in  the 
presence  of  that  which  God  hath  builded, 
as  happened  unto  Dngon  before  the  Ark." 

In  strong  contrast  to  all  this  will-wor- 
ship, Protestantism  teaches  that  for  all  sins 
there  is  during  life  full  aud  &ee  forgiveness, 
by  the  immediate  approach  of  the  penitent 
soul  in  faith  to  the  fountain  opened  in  the 
house  of  David  for  sin  aud  all  unclcanueas. 

Rome  denies  this  gi«at  truth,  and  in  its 
stead  has  built  up  that  gigantic  system  of 
error  whose  essence  consists  in  placing  the 
Church  between  the  soul  and  God,  as  the 
sole  dispenser  of  this  grace,  and  without 
whose  ministrations  there  is  no  salvation. 
From  this  spring  all  the  kludred  errors,  the 
elevation  of  the  ministry  into  a  hierarchy, 
a  aacrificing,  mediating  priesthood,  through 
whose  offlcea  alone  all  heavenly  bleasiugs 
can  come ;  a  prieathood  in  whoae  honda  sac- 
raments convey  grace  ex  opere  ojteraio,  i  n- 
dependent  of  the  faith  of  the  recipient ;  a 
priesthood  empowered  to  forgive  aina  after 
securing  the  confession  of  the  penitent ;  a 
priesthood  by  whose  words  the  bi'ead  of  the 
sacrament  becomes  God  incarnate ;  a  priest- 
hood empowered  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the 
quick  and  dead.  From  this  error,  too,  spring 
the  doctrines  of  works  of  supererogation, 
a  treasury  of  which  is  laid  up  iu  the  Church, 
to  be  dispensed  in  indulgences — of  the  in- 
vocation of  aainta  and  the  mother  of  Christ, 
of  pUgrimages  and  faata,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  asceticism. 

All  these  fall  before  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  aa  Dagon  fell  before  the 
Ark.  "Whenever  justification  by  faith  is 
held  in  Its  true  Protestant  sense,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  human  priesthood  becomes  a  use- 
less excrescence,  and  falls  off  of  itself  For 
what  need  can  ho  feel  of  a  human  mcdi- 
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ator  ^yho  already  eujoys  fellowship  ■with 
God  in  and  tlirougli  Christ  f  Hence  is  to 
he  esplaiued  the  peculiar  vehemence  with 
wtiichthe  Romish  writershave  ever  assailed 
this  doctrine,  and  the  misrepresentatioDs  to 
ivhich,  in  their  hands,  it  hae  Ijeen  siihject. 
The  assailants  may,  la  many  cases,  he  too 
■well  acquainted  with  the  ■writings  of  the 
Reformers,  not  ■to  know  that  Solfidianism, 
so  fai  as  the  word  expresses  a  tendency  to 
lasitf  in  practice,  is  as  earnestly  repudiated 
by  the  latter  as  by  themselves ;  the  ani- 
mosity exhibiteil  proceeds  from  a  different 
sonrce,  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification is  assailed,  not  so  mnch  because  it 
isthonght  dangerous  to  morality,  as  because 
it  rohs  the  Church — that  is,  the  clerical  or- 
der— of  its  assumed  priestly  character.  As 
the  dogma  of  the  corporate  life  makes  the 
Church,  and  not  Christ,  the  authot  of  spirit- 
ual life,  so  the  doctrine  of  a  human  priests 
hood,  under  the  Gospel,  makes  the  clergy 
the  arbiters  of  the  Christian's  destiny ;  for 
such  surely  they  are,  to  whom  is  committed 
the  power  of  barring  or  opening  as  they 
please  access  to  God.  With  am  instinct 
that  never  errs,  the  advocates  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  system  feel  that  jiistilieation  by 
faith — by  which  is  simply  meant  that  Chiist 
in  his  priestly  office  is  pretent  instead  of  be- 
ing repr^ented  by  a  sacerdotal  order— is  out 
of  place  in  their  doctrinal  structure,  and 
must  either  remain  to  mar  its  symmetry  or 
be  expelled  from  it,'"" 

A  recapitulation  of  the  two  theories  will 
now  ho  of  value.  According,  then,  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Reformed  Church — 

Justification  is  the  office  of  God,  and  not 
the  work  of  man. 

It  is  the  act  of  God  aecoanliiig  us  right- 
eons,  not  making  ns  so. 

It  is  the  foi^veuess  of  the  sinner,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  penitent  belierer,  as  right- 
eons,  into  Divine  &voi'  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  life. 

It  can  not  be  purchased  by  our  good 
works,  and  is  therefore  dependent  on  no  in- 
ternal righteousness,  hut  is  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  righteonaness  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  means  of  our  securing  it  is  faith, 
and  this  not  because  faith  is  meritorious, 
but  because  faith  remits  us  altogether  to 
Christ,  "faith  being  only  the  instrument  to 
convey  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  soul,  as  the 
hand  of  the  beggar  receives  the  profiered 
a]mB."t 

Thia  faith  is  the  principle  of  all  good 
works,  and  the  parent  of  holiness.  Good 
works  spring  ftom  it  as  fruit  i^om  a  living 
tree,  and  the  incentive  to  their  performance 
is  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  the  soul. 


•Litton'B  "Church  of  Christ,"  London   ediUoD, 
pages  052,  CSS. 
t  ArcliUishop  Usher,  "Biidj-  of  Dlvipilj',"|iBse  Wa. 


And  for  all  sins  committed  after  justifica- 
tion there  is  full  and  ample  provision  in  tho 
free  grace  of  Ctod,  received  by  faith,  upon 
genuine  repentance. 

Such  is  the  simple  yet  sublime  doctrine  of 
all  Protestant  Chi-istendom. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Rome — 

Justification  is  the  sanctification  of  the 
soul.  .  This  sanctification  is  aa  inherent  or 
internal  righteonsneas,  the  formal  canse  of 
out  acceptance  before  God.  This  internal 
righteonaness  is  imputed  to  tho  soul  through 
baptism,  and  chiefly  in  infancy. 

This  justification  is  increased  by  our  good 
works,  which  merit  of  God  eternal  life  and 
an  increase  of  glory.  For  all  mortal  or 
deadly  sins  committed  after  baptism  a  sac- 
rament of  penance  is  provided  ■which  re- 
moves the  eternal  consequences  of  guilt,  but 
not  the  temporal.  These  must  be  cspiated 
by  self-inflicted  pniiishments  in  Ibis  world, 
or  else  by  pnrgatorial  fires  in  the  world  to 

Such  is  the  dark  and  perplexing  mose 
into  which  the  followers  of  Rome  are  led 
when  they  ask,  "What  must  I  do  to  bo 
saved f 

It  remains  only  to  characterize  these  op- 
posing theories  as  to  their  effect  and  results 
upon  the  individual  and  society. 

1.  The  one  is  justification  by  immediate 
access  of  the  sonl  to  the  Redeemer,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  penitent  believing  heart  approaches, 
not  through  media,  but  directly,  the  mercy- 
seat  of  God  in  Christ,  lays  hold  of  the  blood- 
sprinkled  sceptre  of  mercy,  and  receives  from 
a  reconciled  Father's  hand  the  grace  of  par- 
don and  peace. 

The  other  is  a  jnatificationby  the  Church, 
by  and  through  the  sacraments  in  the  bands 
of  a  mediating  priesthood.  It  is  first  effect- 
ed by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  It  is  re- 
newed or  recovered,  if  lost,  by  the  sacrament 
of  penance.  It  is  nourished  and  snstalncd 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  mass.  It  is  per- 
fected in  the  hour  of  death  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  extreme  unction.  "  The  substance 
of  this  sacrament,"  says  the  Council  of  Trent, 
"ia  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whoso 
anointing  wipes  away  offenses,  if  any  are 
yet  to  be  expiated,  and  the  remains  of  sin."* 

2,  The  one  is  a  humbling  doctrine;  the 
other,  a  self-exalting  doctrine,  inculcating 
the  proud  notion  of  human  merit. 

The  one  hnmhles  the  sinner  and  exalts 
the  Saviour.  It  cuts  at  the  root  of  all  aelf- 
righteousness.  It  renounces  all  dependence 
for  salvation  upon  human  worth.  It  points 
only  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  It  lays  the  sin- 
ner low  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  It  teach- 
es him  to  say  from  the  first  moment  of  re- 
pentance to  his  latest  hour,  "  I  will  malco 

■  Cone.  Trld.,  Eess.  SIV.,  tap.  1!„  De  Eitrema  Uiic- 
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mention  of  thy  rigliteouBness,  even  of  tliino 
only."  It  puts  into  lis  moutii  tlie  JuTiilant 
song,  "Tbott  only  art  worthy;  for  Thou 
wost  slain,  and  haat  redeemed  and  washed 
na  in  tliy  blood,  and  hast  made  U8  kings  and 
priests  unto  God." 

The  other  esfilts  self.  It  enconragos  com- 
placency and  confidence  in  human  right- 
couBuess.  It  mingles  man's  merits  with 
Christ's  merits.  It  aggrandizes  the  Church 
andabasesthe  Saviour.  It  falls  iu -with  the 
innate  self-righteonsness  of  the  human  heart. 
"  There  is  no  man's  case  so  dangerous,"  says 
Hooter,  "  as  he  whom  Satan  hatJi  persuaded 
that  his  own  rlglitoonsneaa  shall  present  hii 
pure  and  blameless  in  the  eight  of  God," 

3.  The  one  is  a  comfortxng  doctrine;  the 
other,  where  it  operates  upon  einoore  3 
earnest  minds,  leading  to  gloom,  to  foar, 
despair. 

The  Reformed  doctrine,  according  to  the 
Eleventh  Article  of  the  Clmrch  of  England, 
is  "  verg  fall  of  comfort."  "  There  is,"  saye 
Asher, "  no  such  comfort  to  a  Christian  soul 
like  that  which  floweth  from  this  well  of 
salvation,  this  sweet  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion." "Let  it  be  aeconnted,"  says  Hooker, 
"folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fnry,  whatsoever ;  it  is 
our  comfort  and  wisdom ;  we  care  for  no 
knowledge  in  the  world  bnt  this:  that  man 
hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered;  that 
God  hath  made  himself  the  Son  of 
that  men  are  made  the  righ 
God," 

Wliat  heart  hut  the  heavy-laden 

burdened  shall  tell  the  precionsness  of  this 
tmtUf  It  is  the  word  of  fieedom  to  the 
captive.  It  nnveils  the  face  of  a  reconciled 
Father.  It  discloses  the  beaming  smile  of 
a  God  of  love.  It  is  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
Its  first  lisping  is, "Abba,  Father!  my  Lord 
and  my  God!"  Its  challenge  to  the  Uni- 
verse is,"It  is  God  that  jnstifieth.  Wlio  is 
he  tliat  condemneth  I"  Its  Arm  and  un- 
shaken Hock  is  this ;  "There  is  nowuo  con- 
demnation to  tbem  who  arc  in  Christ  Je- 
sus." Audamidstnllthe  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  its  exnlting  song  is, "  Nei- 
ther life  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
auy  other  creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate 
ns  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus 
Clirist  our  Lord." 

The  opposing  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  lend- 
ing to  uncertainty  and  dread.  It  is  a  spir- 
it of  bondage  again  unto  fear,  and  not  a  spir- 
it of  adoption.  It  puts  a  yoke  upon  the  tru- 
ly earnest  soul  more  galling  than  the  Jew- 
ish, "  which,"  saj-a  the  apostle,  "  neither  we 
nor  our  fotliers  were  able  to  bear."  After 
leading  the  devont  soul  through  its  maze  of 
will-worship,  it  leaves  its  eternal  salvation 
In  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Hence  the  type  of  piety  which  this  teach- 
inghas  ever  produced.   TVTiatare  the  "Lives 


of  the  Saints"  but  records' of  appalling  aus- 
teriries,  of  macerations,  of  penances,  of  self- 
inflicted  cruelties  1 

"Where  Home's  doctrine  of  justification 
lays  hold  of  earnest  and  devont  minds,"  saya 
an  able  American  review,  "  what  labyrinths 
does  it  lead  them  to  mistake  for  the  way  of 
holiness !  Their  attention,  of  course,  will  bo 
mainly  directed  to  that  satisfaction  which 
they  must  make  for  past  sins,  notwithstand- 
ing their  release  from  its  eternal  penalties 
by  the  satislaction  of  Christ.  Their  whole 
life  thus  becomes  a  scone  of  purgatorial  en- 
dnrance,  and  their  attainments  in  holiness 
which  ore  held  forth  for  admiration  in  the 
lives  of  their  most  esteemed  saints  are  those 
self-inflicted  mortifications  and  snfiferiugs  in 
which  the  Fakirs  of  India  excel  thom.  Such 
is  the  sanctity  whiob,in  the  lives  of  eminent 
saints,  pnblishedin  our  own  day,  is  commend- 
ed to  the  pions  aspirations  of  the  faithful  of 
Home,  The  sanctity  of  hair  shirts,  and  gall- 
ing iron  chains,  and  cruel  sconrgings,  and  eat- 
ing of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and  aU 
the  strangest  devices  of  aelf-torture  which 
can  be  conceived — ^this  was  the  sanctity,  as 
set  forth  by  Romanists  themselves,  of  Al- 
phonsiis  Liguori,  and  Francis  de  Girolamo, 
and  Joseph  of  the  Cross,  and  Pacificns,  of 
San  Severius  and  Veronica,  Ginbrani,  and 
the  sainta  whose  lives  are  contained  in  the 
Breviary ;  all  of  whom  Rome  loves  to  honor, 
and  for  such  sanctity  canonizes.  And  who 
shall  say  that  such  sanctity  is  not  the  na- 
tive result  of  the  Romish  teachings  on  justi- 
fication and  satisfaction  1  Bat  siich  teach- 
ings are  a  strange  exhibition  of  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  a  most 
sad  forgotfulness  of  his  saving  grace,  and  a 
most  lamentable  caricature  of  that  holiness 
to  which  he  hath  called  ns.  And  yet  such 
achievements  as  those  above  alluded  to  are 
the  very  masterpieces  of  the  Romish  sys- 
tem. What  well-iustrucled  Christian  will 
say  that  they  do  not  stamp  with  falsehood 
the-  doctrine  of  justification  from  ivMcIi 
tUey  spring  J" 

4.  Once  more,  the  Eefijrmed  doctrine  is  a 
Kltolesiyme  doctrine ;"  the  Roman  teaching, 
peraiaom  in  its  tendencies  and  effects,  Tlio 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
fiiith  only,  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  morali- 
ty and  holy  livuig,  is  as  old  as  the  apostles' 
day.  Even  then  St.  Paul  is  found  defend- 
ing it  against  the  gainsnyers :  "Do  wo  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  1  Ood  forbid ; 
yen,  we  establish  the  law." 

The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  justification  is 
eminently  a  "wholesome,"  a  holy  doctrine. 
It  can  not  be  embraced  earnestly  and  truly 
and  fiul  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  holiness. 
It  implants  within  the  soul  the  mightiest 
mainspring  of  all  exertion.  "The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  ns,"  is  its  noble  incen- 
tive. "Lord,what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  doT" 
cry  of  the  pardoned  soul.     "How 
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much  muet  I  do  for  the  Saviour  t"  is  the  Ro- 
manist's ntterance;  "How  mnch  can  I  do 
for  HimT".the  Protestant's  response. 

In  evidence  of  the  might  of  this  faith  to 
bring  forth  fruits  of  holiuees,  Frot^atantism 
points  triumphantly  to  the  records  of  the 
post  three  hundred  years,  to  the  lives  be- 
^tten  and  nourislied  nnder  its  inflaence, 
to  patriots  lihe  a  Cotigny,  a  AVilUam  the 
Silent,  a  Syduey,  ctud  a  Washington ;  to 
scholars  and  scientists  like  Selden,  and 
GrotiUB,  and  Hale,  and  Netvton,  and  Boyle, 
and  LockCj  and  Milton,  and  Addison,  and 
Brewster,  and  Famday;  to  philanthropists 
like  Howard  and  Wilberforce,  Flieduor,  and 
Francke,  and  Mhller;  to  divines  like  Me- 
lanchtliou  and  Farel,  Hooker  and  Leight^n, 
Herbert  and  Ken,  Neandcr  and  Tholuck, 
HoDod  and  Vinet,  Baxter  and  Doddridge, 
Wesley  and  Payson,  Chalmers  anil  Hall; 
to  missionaiies  like  Mori^yu  and  Elliott, 
Braiuard  and  Schwartz,  Cary,  and  Marsh- 
roan,  and  J  udson,  Williams  of  Erromanga; 
Heber,  and  Mackenzie,  and  Patterson,  the 
martyr  of  Melanesia. 

With  equal  coufidence  she  points  to  tko 
nations  where  this  gre^t  truth  has  been  re- 
ceived in  contrast  witb  those  which  have 
r^eoted  it,  and  says  to  all  mankiud,  "By 
their  froits  ye  shall  know  them."  Wher- 
ever this  doctilue  is  "  trnly  preached,  tmly 
believed,  and  traly  followed,"  there  will 
ever  be  found  all  the  virtues  that  sanctify 
the  home,  all  the  charities  that  sweeten  life, 
all  the  sterner  moralities  that  adoru  and 
dignify  human  nature;  and,  on  the  other 
baud,  when  the  opposing  doctrine  is  tanght 
and  held,  its  fmits  will  ever  be  seen,  to  a 
vast  extent,  in  a  decay  of  private  and  public 
virtue.     Let  the  fruits  of  the 


utl>e  o 


i  hand  in  England,  and  o 


the  other  iu  Italy ;  in  Scotland  contrasted 
with  Spain ;  the  United  States,  with  Mexico 
aud  BrazO. 

Fellow-Protestants  of  every  name  and  na- 
tionalil^!  children  of  the  BeforinationI  this 
is  the  very  citadel  of  onr  Ikith,  the  very  heart 
of  the  Goaxtel.  3fti»  truth  made  the  R^orma- 
JtOR.  And,  nnder  God,  this  truth  alone  can 
preserve  it;  revive  it  where  it  has  become 


sickly  and  feeble,  purify  it  wlicre  it  has 
fallen  from  its  first  estate.  In  the  recep- 
tion, maintenance,  and  personal  experience 
of  this  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns,"  we  are  to 
find  the  real  unity  of  all  Protestant  Cliris- 
tendom.  United  to  Christ  by  a  saving  feitli, 
I  am  one  with  every  otJier  believer. 

Two  incidents  in  history  strikingly  con- 
trast tlie  two  systems. 

In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Toledo,  in 
Spain,  among  the  portraits  of  its  archbish- 
ops painted  by  MnrUIo  and  other  eminent 
artists,  and  by  the  side  of  the  portraits  of 
Mendoza  and  Ximenes,  may  be  seen  that  of 
Carranza,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V.  When 
that  Emjieror  was  dying  iu  the  convent  of 
Tuste,  Carranza  exhorted  bira  to  faith  in  the 
Crucified  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation.  For 
that  offense  he,  an  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
a  confessor  of  Charles,  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  "  infected  with  Lutheran 
opinions,"  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  died  at  last  a  prisoner  iu  the 
dungeon. 

In  the  month  of  March  last  the  great  Bn<l 
saintly  Bishop  M'llvaine  lay  dying  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  His  whole  life 
liad  been  one  long  testimony  to  tlie  great 
truth  of  Justification  by  Faith  only.  He 
gave  his  profoundest  studies  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  defense  of  this  doctrine.  As 
he  stepped  down  into  the  dark  valley,  this 
truth  became  most  precious  to  his  soul. 
With  a  child-like  faith  he  grasped  the  Cross 
alone.  "Eead  to  me," he  asked,  "the  hymn, 
*  Ttock  of  Agep,  i 


Then  again, 


le  hide : 


elfin 


Bnt  that  Ih  j  blood  was  shed  for  rae, 
And  tbftt  thou  blOst  me  come  to  thee, 
O  Lamb  of  Goa,  I  come ;' 
That  hymn,"  he  said,  "  contains  the  whole 
of  my  theology.    Let  it  be  sung  at  my  buri- 
al."    And  it  was  sung  by  a  vast  multitude, 
as  we  laid  him  away  to  his  quiet  rest  on  the 
lianks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  anO.  ■well-timed 
queation,  an  answer  to  wliicU  would  fill  a 
\  ulume  Tbe  tenor  of  such  an  answer  must 
tlepeuil  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  and  of 
the  churcli  organization  of  any  particular 
luiniatry  To  turn  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
coaut  the  limited  time  granted  ns,  I  will 
lay  before  you,  under  three  principal  heads, 
tie  succinct  summary  of  my  observations 
and  serious  reflections. 

I.  Oegasization  op  the  Evaxgeucal 
Ministry. 

T  ble  Protestant  ministers  effectnal- 

I  t  m  t  the  intellectual  and  practical  de- 
1  f  the  present  age,  it  would,  above 
II  be  d  Blrable  to  make  them  share  more 
largely  in  a  system  which  more  than  any 
oti  lias  quickened  Industry;  I  meau  the 
di  n  of  labor,  which  is  jnstihed  not  only 
by  th  wants  of  the  day,  bnt  by  the  teach- 
ot  tl  o  Bible  and  of  the  early  Church, 
rh    A}     tolic  Church  had  not  to  contend 

th  th  varied  and  crowding  wants  of 
the  present  day ;  still  she  instituted  distinct 
functions  and  ministries  answering  to  the 
varied  God-seut  gifts  which  lier  specially 
trained  ministers  imparted  to  the  people 
with  special  ability  (Acts  vi.,  1—4 ;  Rom. 
sii.,  3-8 ;  1  Cor.  sii.,  4-12;  Eph.iv.,7,11-16). 

The  Roman  Church  has,  in  its  own  way, 
largely  applied  this  principle,  and  found 
therein  one  of  the  elements  of  her  strength. 
Wherever  she  meets  a  special  gift,  she  appro- 
priates it  to  a  corresponding  special  work. 

The  Befurmation  had,  on  its  appearance, 
every  thing  to  provide.  Its  founders — men 
raised  up  by  God  and  gifted  by  him  with 
rare  endowments — had  to  do,  and  did,  ev- 
ery thing  simultaneously.  They  were  men 
of  science,  man  of  action,  pastors,  apostles, 
and  evangelists,  They  instituted  a  minis- 
try in  accordance  with  their  views.  Now 
what  was  for  them  a  necessity  is  for  ns  a 
mistake  and  a  weakness.  Onr  world  is  a 
different  world  to  tlieir  world,  and  wo  must 
adopt  a  system  calculated  to  meet  its  re- 
quirements. 

Right  it  is,  doubtle^,  that  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  opportnuities,  should  strive 
to  become  as  complete  a  man  as  possible. 
Christendom  is  one,  and  has  a  oneness  of 
purpose ;  its  several  parts  must,  then,  be  har- 
iiionioasly  blended,  liot  pedantically  sepa- 


rated. Life  is  to  be  disfribot«d,  not  to  be 
divided.  Yet  surely  you  can  not  but  alt 
agree  that  the  intellectual  and  practical 
wants  of  tlie  age  require  the  varied  treat- 
ment of  special  men,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  St.  Paul. 

1.  In  this  age  of  onrs  which  strives  at  re- 
casting science,  in  this  age  when  the  Titan 
pride  of  man  dares  scale  the  heavens  and 
attempt  God's  throne,  the  Church  is  more 
than  over  in  need  of  many  valiant  teachers ; 
of  men  deeply  and  widely  read,  especially  in 
the  different  branches  of  theology,  who  will 
live  for  her,  and  firmly  will  face  her  scien- 
tific uuchiistian  opponents,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  rationalists  who,  under  the  garb 
of  theology,  sap  Christian  iaitb.  In  Switz- 
erland, in  a  late  foray  made  by  the  so-called 
liberal  Christians,  we  could  appreciate  the 
signal  services  done  to  the  cause  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  a  few  men  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  already  fore-armed  by  liard  study. 
How  useful  it  wonld  be  for  tbe  churches,  in 
view  of  such  eventualities,  to  enable  fitly  en- 
dowed men  to  keep  to  the  front  of  the  sci- 
entific phalanx,  by  publishing  books,  hold- 
iug  conferences,  and  communicating  to  the 
masses  a  luminous  and  solid  instmction! 
Too  long  have  reading  men  been  kept  in 
the  shade;  now  is  the  time  to  give  them  a 
lead  in  religious  education. 

2.  In  an  age  of  easy  and  rapid  locomo- 
tion, when  for  several  reasons  Christians  are 
scattered  over  the  em-fiwe  of  tlie  earth,  as 
they  were  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
men  should  be  chosen  for  the  apoatolio  duties 
of  messengers  and  delegates.  We  have,  in- 
deed, our  missionaries  among  the  heathen, 
and  we  esteem  the  valuable  services  by 
which  they,  so  to  speak,  widen  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  quicken  its  soil  by  varied  cul- 
ture. A  foreign  mission  has  Its  sphere  of 
activity,  but  can  not  replace  a  home  mis- 
sion, the  want  of  which  is  felt,  and  which 
onght  to  occnpy  seriously  the  attention  of  all 
churches.  Now  I  say  that  life  is  motion ; 
it  is  maintained,  is  assimilated,  is  strength- 
ened only  by  circulation.  Let  us  encour- 
age, therefore,  the  relations  and  the  commn- 
nicatlon  of  the  diverse  members  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.  To  stir  up  the  zeal  of  pastors, 
to  bring  together  the  diverse  Christian  con- 
gregations, to  collect  and  make  know^  the 
fruits  of  experience,  to  make  preaching  more 
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telliug,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  chnrcli- 
es  to  their  reciprocal  duties,  etc.,  let  us  en- 
deavor to  institnte  an  apostolic  miniatry,  by 
coDsecratiugtoit  snclimeu  aa  the  Lord  may 
partlcnlarly  point  out  for  tliat  purxiose  (see 
Acts  xiii.,  2,  3).  They  would  Ije  in  Chris- 
tianity the  representatives  of  the  ecnmen- 
ical  element  —  of  nnity  in  diversity.  The 
general  conferences  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance come  within  the  spheve  of  this  aetivi- 
ty.  We  are  here  as  delegates,  as  apostles ; 
we  have  the  feeling  of  carrying  on  hy  this 
temporary  miuistry  a  work  of  the  highest 
usefulness.  Perhaps  it  may  belong  to  the 
AUianco  to  add  to  its  institution  of  ecumen- 
ical conferences  tliat  of  a  permanent  apostle- 
ship.  It  alone  snfficiently  represents  evan- 
gelical catholicity  te  take  np  this  initiative. 

3.  In  the  primitive  Chnrch,  there  were 
prophets — men  specially  consecrated  to  the 
ministry  of  preaching.  By  public  preach- 
ing especially  the  Gospel  has  made  its  way 
in  the  world.  But  in  democratic  medinms 
like  ours,  in  which  public  speaking  la  the 
first  of  all  influential  means,  preaching  un- 
der difiei'eut  forma  tends  to  assume  a  pre- 
ponderating importance.  We  think  it  our 
duty  to  recommend  very  earnestly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Church  what  is  called  High 
Pulpit  Eloqnence — that  is,  preaching  stud- 
ied both  in  matter  and  manner,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble the  student  to  compose  literary  and  ora- 
torical sermons.  Pnlpit  eloquence  not  only 
influences  for  good  sympathetic  crowds  and 
iinmberleas  readers  when  reproduced  by  the 

tive  value  as  a  high  testimony  in  honor  of 
the  Oospel,  projecting  far  around  the  rays 
of  the  truth,  and  drawing  from  far  around 
the  attention  of  cultivated  minds  and  dissi- 
pating their  prejudices.  Now  Cicero  says, 
"Nascnntur  poet«,  flnnfc  orirtores."  That 
men  gifted  with  the  eloquence  of  public  as- 
semblies should  be  able  to  develop  their 
precious  talent,  they  must  have  time  to  de- 
vote to  it,  they  must  to  a  great  extent  he 
relieved  from  otlier  pastoral  cares,  so  that 
their  conscience  may  not  have  to  reproach 
them  with  the  time  given  tfl  study,  to  retire- 
ment and  meditation,  and  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  solemn  duties  may  become  their 
first  and  chief  business.  Pnlplt  eloqnence 
depends  on  such  conditions.  The  Roman 
Chnrch  has  understood  that,  and  may  serve 
ns  therein  as  an  example. 

4.  The  primitive  Church  had  its  pastors, 
men  whose  gift  and  office  was  the  cure  of 
souls.  The  cure  of  souls  is  In  one  sense  tlie 
aim  and  purpose  of  an  evangelical  ministry; 
never  should  I  iui^ine  a  servant  of  Christ, 
be  he  who  he  may,  saying, "  Tliat's  not  my 
business!"  In  our  daj-s  of  excited  and  arti- 
ficial iife,it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  that 
each  jnomber  of  the  flock  should  meet  with 
a  man  capable  of  enlightening,  directing, 
aiidfructifjingthe  results  of  his  experience. 


But  if  there  be  men  pecnliarly  gifted  iu  this 
respect,  possessing  eliaractere  more  sympa- 
tlietic,  better  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, why  should  not  the  Church  try  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  cure  of  souls  their 
principal  concern  f  The  Roman  Chureh  has 
its  directors  and  confessors ;  what  I  wish  is 
that,  mulati)  mutandi»,  ire  had  our  directors 
and  our  confessors.  It  would  usually  be  the 
office  of  men  ripe  in  years  and  esperleuco, 
who  have  suffered  much,  and  wlio  have  that 
indulgent  serlonsuess  which  is  the  mark  of 
Christian  maturity.  In  the  exercise  of  com- 
plex pastoral  duties,  the  being  obliged  on  ac- 
count of  specified  fliuctions  to  reserve  the 
cure  of  souls  for  spare  moments  tends  to  un- 
dervalue this  useful  labor  in  the  minds  of 
the  pastor.  The  more  successful  the  Church 
is  in  findingtheraeansof  making  of  the  cure 
of  souls  a  special  ministry,  the  higher  she 
will  raise  it  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  greater  good  of  all. 

5.  Ouo  of  the  necessities  of  the  day  is  by 
proper  means  to  carry  the  Gospel  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  lower  classes.  For  this 
purpose  emngelUfg  are  required.  The  prim- 
itive Church  had  her  evangelists,  whose  ac- 
tion was  no  less  important  tlian  that  of  the 
apostles.  The  religions  awakening  at  the 
beginning  of  tkis  century  was  greatly  duo 
to  the  initiative  of  Felix  Neff,  Pyt,  Best,  sim- 
ple evangelists.  The  Chureh  is  at  present 
in  want  of  such  laborers.  It  is  important 
that  they  should  be  well  chosen,  well  pre- 
pared, well  directed — serious  and  delicate 
points — but  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  besides  the  staff  of  pastors  and  preachers, 
an  enterprising  company  of  popular  mission- 
aries. The  masses  fall  off  from  the  oAcial 
worship ;  they  have  a  repugnance  for  what- 
ever smells  of  the  priest.  The  Christian 
doctrines  mnst  be  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple by  men  of  the  people,liviug  among  the 
people,  and  sharing  in  their  life  struggle. 
Before  entering  the  door  of  the  workshop 
or  the  factory,  ho  mnst,  as  in  early  times, 
wear  the  dress  of  the  workman  and  speak 
the  langu^e  of  the  himible. 

6.  Oneofthemostdeairableimprevements 
is  that  which  would  tend  to  relieve  us  much 
OS  possible  the  pastors  of  such  material  cares 
as  office  duties,  administration,  and  alms-giv- 
ing. The  primitive  Church  had,  at  an  early 
date,  her  deaeom.  The  evangelical  ministo' 
will  be  tlie  gainer  in  re-adopting  the  insti- 
tution, and  developing  it  by  a  clear  and  def- 
inite distinction  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  domains.  Chalmers  very  judi- 
ciously observes  that  the  deacon,  if  a  zeal- 
ous believer,  is  always  in  a  position,  without 
inconvenience  to  join  occasionally  evangeli- 
zation with  his  own  ministry.  Thereby  he 
dignifies  it ;  whereas  the  pastor  who  is 
charged  with  evangelizing  and  directing 
souls  is  in  danger  of  lowering  and  compro- 
mising his  ministry,  ii)  proportion  as  ho  is 
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called  ou  to  meddle  with  material  cares,  and 
particularly  with  the  distribatJon  of  alma. 
It  is  needlesa  to  observe  that  relieving  pas- 
tore  of  admin istratiou  cares  is  removing 
their  fetters,  ia  bestowing  ou  them  freedom 
and  wings,  is  devoting  them  to  their  special 


Let  us  add,  moreover,  that  a  participation 
aa  broad  as  possible  granted  to  laymen  iu 
the  worfc  of  the  ministry,  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  conditions  iu  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  occupies  us. 

The  Church  which,  by  establishing  a  dis- 
tinction in  its  offices,  and  attributing  to 
each  individual  tlie  fiinctions  best  adapted 
to  his  natural  endowments,  will  sncceed  in 
organizing  its  av^lable  strfmgth  in  the  most 
complete  and  intelligent  manner— just  as  an 
army,  which  has  its  soldiera,  chiefs,  special 
arms,  and  its  elite,  forming  a  whole  well  pro- 
portioned and  knit  together  in  all  its  parts — 
such  a  Church  will  meet  best  the  intellect- 
ual and  practical  wants  of  the  present  day. 

II.  Prepakation  op  Candidates  foe  Holt 
Orders. 

Given  the  evangelical  ministry,  sncli  aa  it 
is  iu  most  of  our  churches,  I  deem  that  one 
of  the  least  donbtfnl  causes  of  its  insnfficien- 
cj  is  to  be  found  in  the  thct  that  the  idea 
of  a  holy  calling  is  weakened.  I  mean  the 
special  call  from  above,  which  beforehand  is 
addressed  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  future 
pastor  by  the  supreme  Shepherd  of  aouls. 

1.  This  is  of  aU  things  the  moat  necessary. 
Sometimes  a  candidate  enters  the  ministry 
■without  having  heard,  like  St.  Peter,  the 
call  sound  three  times  in  bis  ears:  "Feed 
my  lambs."  He  enters  it  as  a  human  career 
more  or  Jess  honorable,  for  which  a  little 
science,  a  few  administrative  talents,  an 
ordinary  measnre  of  piety,  are  sufScient. 
Hence  so  many  ministries  shining  with  a 
certain  brightness  in  the  sphere  of  theolog- 
ical controversy,  of  religious  literature,  of 
oratorical  teaching,  or  philanthropic  activi- 
ty, bnt  standing  aloof  from  that  sacred  love 
of  souls,  from  that  devouring  zeal  fijr  the 
house  of  God,  which  ui^d  St.  Paul  to  es- 
claim,  "Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gos- 
pel," and  which  atone  can  make  of  the  pas- 
tor a  living  leaven  destined  to  leaven  the 
whole  Church,  and  through  it  the  whole 
world.  The  anticlerical  tendency  of  our 
century  makes  tliis  condition  all  the  more 
important.  The  more  the  calling  in  its  ex- 
temal  character  loses  its  prestige,  the  more 
eaaeutial  it  becomes  that  a  pastoral  calling 
iu  its  internal  character  should  be  a  living 
reality.  Every  Church  deairous  of  obtain- 
ing true  pastors  must,  without  delay,  think 
ou  it,  and  decide  on  the  means  of  forming 
positions  for  men  who  are  truly  called.  She 
ought  to  keep  this  in  view  among  the  youth 
in  the  schools;  to  direct  the  attention  of  fam- 
ilies to  it;  to  direct  to  it  the  attention  of  who- 


ever lias  at  heart  the  sacred  iuteresta  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  particularly  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  the  special  charge 
of  preparing  the  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

2.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  ou 
the  necessity  of  saturating  theological  stud- 
ies with  a  spirit  of  living,  inward,  personal 
piety.  Yon  ask  for  men  on  a  level  with  the 
intellectual  and  social  demands  of  the  age ; 
make  true  Christians !  Not  by  theirscience, 
bat  by  their  faith,  the  apostles  moved  their 
centnry.  We  must  not  ignore  that  the  the- 
ological studies,  as  now  carried  on  in  our 
Bchoola  of  theology,  tend  to  imperil  that  sim- 
ple, spontaneous,  communicative  faith  which 
ought  to  be  the  soul  of  the  ministry  itself. 
The  peril  ia  greater  than  ever  now  that  re- 
ligious controversies  receive  the  widest  pub- 
licity ;  so  that  to  the  natural  dryness  of  sci- 
ence is  added  the  piofane  character  that  in- 
fects most  subjects  in  the  public  press  and 
worldly  conversation.  It  is  incumbent  on 
those  invested  with  the  serious  and  sublime 
charge  of  preparing  the  future  leaders  of  tho 
Church,  to  combat  by  the  tendency  of  their 
preaching,  aud  especially  by  their  example, 
the  causes  of  this  evil.  They  must  remem- 
ber that,  iu  the  preparation  for  tho  holy 
ministry,  studies  properly  so  called  are  not 
the  object,  but  a  means  in  many  respects 
fraught  with  danger.  They  must  aim  not 
at  making  theologians,  bnt  in  forming  pas- 
tors, that  is,  Chriatiana  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term.  Christians  ex  oj^dc,  leaders 
and  models  for  the  flock — in  short,  apostles 
of  deep  conviction,  who  can  say  with  St. 
Paul :  "  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  bnt  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds ;  casting  dowu  im- 
aginations, and  every  high  thing  that  exalt- 
eth  itself  agiunst  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ"  (SCor.  s.,4, 5). 

3.  If  the  object  aimed  at  is  deep  piety 
warmed  by  zeal  and  enlightened  by  solid  sci- 
ence ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  this  piety  must 
be  armed  with  a  general  culture  in  keeping 
with  the  advanced  knowledge  of  tlie  age, 
and  with  the  tastes  of  the  time ;  moreover, 
aa  the  future  soldiers  of  Christ  ore  necessa- 
rily destined  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  most  advanced  doctrines  and  manners 
which  they  will  have  to  regulate  or  combat— 
my  opinion  is  that,  provided  the  proper  pre- 
cautions he  taken,  and  the  studies  be  guar- 
anteed from  disturbance,  schools  of  theology 
ought  to  be  situated  iu  the  midst  of  large 
capitals,  which  are  the  centres  of  the  mental 
activity  and  social  interests  of  nations.  The 
rocks  ahead  in  this  position  are  the  numer- 
ons  forms  of  dissipation  to  be  found  in  large 
towns ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  concen- 
trated experience  of  mankind  is  to  be  found 
only  there.  St.  Paul  deposited  the  propi^ja- 
ting  seeds  of  truth  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
ancient  world.    Christian  antiquity  chose  as 
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Beats  of  its  sellouts  of  theology  towns  sneh  as 
Autiocli,  Athens,  Alexaudria,  Rome. 

4.  After  these  general  observations,  allow 
me  t^i  mention  some  points  of  a  more  spe~ 
cial  character.  (1.)  It  is  of  major  impor- 
tance now  to  tiuia  up,  from  an.  early  age, 
fatnre  ministers  to  speak  extempore.  I  do 
not  mean  unprepared  speaking.  Madame 
de  Stael  said,  "On  n'  improvise  que  des 
phrases."  In  work,  meditation,  and  prayer, 
the  JBread  of  Life  must  conscientiously  Ite 
prepared  for  the  sonis  of  men.  Bnt  in  this 
presMit  century,  when  the  freedom  of  speech 
is  eagerly  employed  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  otber  liberties,  in  our  century  of  confer- 
ences, meetiogs,  public  disoussions,  it  is  sin- 
gularly important ;  for  the  pastor,  constant- 
ly called  on  to  give  account  for  himself  and 
the  CLurch  of  the  hope  that  is  in  faim,  should 
be  a  man  capable  of  espresslng  his  thoughts, 
if  not  always  eloquently,  at  least  simply, 
clearly,  vividly,  in  a  language  both  easy 
and  correct. 

(3.)  1  propose  that  Ihe  instruction  giveu 
to  future  x>astors  should  comprise  two  new 
branches  which  as  yet  have,  I  believe,  sel- 
dom appeared  in  the  ofBcial  programmes : 
tlie  history  of  religions,  and  the  economical 
sciences.  The  history  of  religions  is  a  new 
science,  which  is  abusively  tnrued  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rationalistic  doctrines  \>hich 
consider  Christianity  a  natural  offshoot  of 
the  development  of  humanity.  The  eco- 
nomical sciences  (Je»  sdenee*  aoidiiUii),  in  their 
connection  with  the  consequences  and  social 
applications  of  Christianity,  are  a  study  in- 
dispensable in  Gice  of  the  great  question  of 
the  day,  which  the  Church  tliat  ought  to 
inherit  the  compassion  of  its  Master  has 
no  right  to  push  aside — the  question  of  the 
moral  and  physical  improvemetit  of  the  low- 
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Whatever  reception  be  given  to  our  ob- 
servations on  the  organization  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  evangelical  ministry,  let  ns  now 
ask  how  a  pastor,  irorking  in  any  particular 
corner  of  the  Lord's  field,  may  be  enabled  to 
meet  most  effectually  the  intellectual  and 
practical  demands  of  the  present  age. 

Forms  change,  but  in  substance  these  de- 
mands are  always  the  same;  and  the  reme- 
dy we  have  to  apply  to  the  evils  of  our  time 
will  be  always  the  same — the  Gospel,  the  old 
Gospel  of  the  Cross,  a  scandal  to  some  and 
a  foUy  to  others.  To  attempt  to  remove 
from  it  this  character,  to  malie  it  more  ac- 
ceptable, would,  be  both  an  act  of  guilty  in- 
Melity  and  a  gross  error.  Let  us  repeat  it 
over  ajid  over  ^ain :  What  the  Master  re- 
quires of  us  is  not  to  stand  up  as  bis  advo- 
cates, his  interpreters,  especially  not  his  cou- 
tinuators,  but  simply  to  servo  as  witness- 
es.   That  is  cur  roandat*,  mid  thciis  lie; 


strength.  Let  ns  not  distrust  this  weapon 
pohshed  by  God  himself,  which  alone  will 
conquer  the  world  in  the  future,  as  it  alone 
has  conquered  the  world  in  the  past.  ]jet 
us  bewaie  lest,  in  adjusting  it  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  day,  we  do  not  blunt  its  edge 
and  destroy  its  temper.  If  we  wish  to  give 
it  its  primitive  force,  only  one  way  is  allow- 
able— we  must  handle  it  with  more  faith, 
and  with  the  willingneas  of  a  man  who  has 
in  himself  experienced  its  power. 

It  is  an  ever-recurring  illusion  at  every 
new  evolution  of  hnmanity,  the  finding  ont 
a  new  Gospel  thought  to  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  new  wants.  Which  has  grown  old, 
which  has  been  condemned,  branded,  and 
buried  away  by  time  T  Is  it  the  old  Chris- 
tianity of  old  times,  or  the  gnosticisms  and 
rationalisms  that  advance  the  culpable  pre- 
tension of  refreshing  Christianity  by  tam- 
pering with  itT  All  modern  attempts  for 
this  purpose  will  meet  with  the  same  fate. 
For  from  seeking  ont  new  ways,  it  is  in  a 
sincere  return  to  the  simplicity  of  tlie  fhith, 
it  is  in  meditating  more  deeply  and  serious- 
ly on  our  message,  it  is  in  more  humbly 
abiding  iu  our  modest  position  of  witnesses 
(such  is  my  firm  conviction),  wo  ought  to 
seek,  and  we  shall  surely  find  our  newest 
and  most  effectual  resource. 

With  these  considerations,  our  care  should 
be  less  about  the  prev^uling  influences  of 
the  day  in  order  to  shape  our  conduct  than 
about  the  means  of  taking  heed  to  ourselves. 
Among  these  influences,  one  is  particularly 
to  be  distrusted.  I  allude  to  what  Pascal 
terms  division  (le  divertissement).  We  live 
in  times  the  predominant  character  of  which 
is  the  absotption  which  loses  sight  of  spirit- 
ual things  under  the  pressure  of  the  wheel 
of  present  earthly  interests.  The  stage  of 
life  has  widened  out  and  become  more  crowd- 
ed ;  a  man  finds  himself  forcibly  in  contact 
with  very  many  more  things  and  very  many 
more  persons  Now  themingling  with  men 
tends  to  weir  down  our  individual  character 
and  to  assunilate  it  with  that  of  the  many  ; 
we  think  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
cease  to  be  ourselies.  A  nerveless  mind 
and  an  artificial  life  threaten  to  supplant 
our  ovrn  mind  and  life.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, we  lose  all  bold  on  a  medium  which 
has  enthralled  us  and  f^hioned  us  after  its 
own  image.  If  we  wish  to  be  prepared  to 
act  on  surrounding  society,  we  must  beware 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  swamped  by 
the  preoccupations  that  sway  it.  The  rath- 
er we  would  endeavor  to  keep  aloof,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  it  men  of  one  thought 
and  one  purpose :  the  thought  of  Christ,  the 
purpose  of  the  salvation  of  souls. 

The  apostles  lived  in  a  society  which,  like 
ours,  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  They 
commanded  its  attention.  How !  Was  it 
by  rushing  into  the  whirl  of  its  seething  in- 
terests and  preoccupations*    By  no  itieansl 
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Bat  by  eomiug  liefore  a  tlioiightless  century 
as  men  intent  upou  a  purpose,  and  uot  ■  ' 
turned  aside  from  ail  alL  -  abaorljiug  i 
est.  To  the  Corinthians,  the  coamopolitea  of 
the  time,  proud  of  tbeir  varied  culture,  cnri- 
oua  of  all  the  new  gains  of  human  wisdom, 
St.  Paul  wrote ;  "  I  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  you,  save  Jeaua  Christ  and 
him  crucified."  We  may  be  convinced  that 
what  our  proud  aud  worn-out  eentnry 
proud  of  its  progress,  worn  out  by  ita  t 
sires — ts  particularly  in  need  of,  is  a  socie  _ 
of  men  who,  like  St.  Paul,  are  determined  to 
know  ouly  one  thing. 

Those  in  the  fourth  eentnry  of  our  em,  an 
epoch  of  subtle  soience  aud  refined  civiliza- 
tion, so  similar  to  our  own,  who  raised  so 
liigh  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  ministry — 
the  Chrysostoms,  Gregories,  Basils  —  what 
were  they  1  Servants  of  Christ  thoronghly 
prepared,  who  in  their  yontli  had  largely 
benefited  by  the  resources  of  the  time,  but 
who  were  especially  men  of  solitude  and 
thought,  strengthening  themselves  ioi  the 
struggle  bjprayer  and  meditation.  Of  this 
there  is  no  donbt:  we  want  men  of  solitude 
and  thought  more  than  ever  nowadays;  men 
learned  aud  clever  if  possible,  hat  seeking 
their  strength  in  prayer  and  meditation,  uot 
in  their  owu  clevemeBS  or  in  man's  wisdom. 

I  can  not  better  sum  up  the  nuraerons  and 
important  olwer  vat  ions  that  I  might  lay  be- 
fore yon  on  this  grave  question  of  the  direc- 
tion tn  ho  given  to  our  ministry  than  in  re- 
minding yon  of  the  example  of  our  Divine 
Master.  "  Be  my  imitators,  as  I  am  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  said  St.  Paul.  Every  pastor,  at  all 
times,  ought  to  aspire  to  be  able  to  use  the 
same  language.  Let  us  leave  to  Jesus  Christ 
his  redeeming  work.  Let  ns  hold  fast  to 
liis  Spirit  which  he  has  left  us  as  an  iuber- 
itauce,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  (how  often 
this  question  has  hannted  us  in  our  per- 
plexity!), "VVliat  would  Jesus  Christ  do  if 
he  were  now  to  come  back  and  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  messengers,  to  direct 
them  by  his  example,  as  he  formerly  did  the 
apostles  f  Let  us  ask  what  special  teaching 
this  model  lias  for  us  in  the  present  time, 
whose  excellence  rises  above  all  ages,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

1.  He  who  devoted  thirty  years  of  inward 
preparation  to  master  his  vocation,  who  be- 
gan his  outward  work  only  when  he  clear- 
ly and  vividly  realized  it;  he  who  left  his 
iiome  to  speak  aud  act  only  when  he  conld 
conscientiously  say,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
wUl  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 
work  " — he,  I  say,  shows  the  extreme  impor- 
auce  which  attaches  to  a  lealizing  of  onr 
vocation.  That,  indeed,  is  a  tower  for  ns 
to  build,  a  war  for  ns  to  wage.  Let  us, 
then,  count  up  onr  forces  and  consider  our 
resonrces,  for  fear  of  failure.  And  this  re- 
mark refers  not  only  to  novices,  but  also 
bears   on  m.isters  themselves.     We  whose 


vocation  has  been  necessarily  imperfect,  and 
woefully  so  for  some  of  us,  we  can  not  too 
often  put  oui'  call  to  the  test.  If  Christian 
lile  is  what  it  has  been  said  te  be,  viz.,  a 
continued  conversion,  the  ministry  must  be 
an  ever  renewed  consecration.  As  we  prac- 
tice onr  ministry,  the  feeling  of  our  call  ei- 
ther grows  or  flags.  Let  us  beware  lest  it 
vanish ;  let  us  ever  try  to  keep  it  alive ;  let 
not  the  vocation  become  a  trade ;  let  ns 
ever  deeply  feel  that  we  depend  uot  on  our- 
selves, on  circumstances,  or  any  one  bnt  the 
Master,  who,  after  thrice  inquiring, "  Lovest 
thou  me,"  thrice  added, '.'  Feed  my  sheep !" 
Who  would  deny  that  our  century  is  especial- 
ly in  need  of  Belf-sacriflcing,con  secratedmeni 

2.  Then,  if  Jesus  should  re-appear  among 
US,  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  his  character 
would  be  just  that  which  our  gospels  have 
Mthfully  handed  over  to  ns.  Perfection  is 
unalterable  1  So  he  would  be  just  as  we 
know  him  in  bis  meekness,  in  his  strength, 
in  his  perfect  submission  to  God's  wiU,  es- 
pecially in  his  self-sacrificing  devoteduess. 
And  now,  as  then,  mainly  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  character  in  words  and  deeds, 
would  he  enlighten  the  world  and  found  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Let  ns  then  put  on  the  same  character, 
and  impress  onr  friends  wiUi  it.  This  gen- 
eration has  done  with  miracles ;  well,  then, 
compel  it  to  accept  the  miracle  of  Christian 
excellence.  As  of  yore,  the  light  will  bo 
welcomed  by  some  and  shunned  by  others. 
Christ  in  ns  will  again  goad  the  world  to 
opposition.  Bnt  if  the  world  hate  us,  let 
us  take  care  that  it  should  hate  us  as  it 
hated  Christ,  and  that  it  should  thereby 
be  made  inexcusable.  And  besides,  as  miu- 
isters,in  fact,  we  personify  the  GoepeL  Peo- 
ple look  to  us,  not  to  heaven.  Our  Chris- 
tian soundness  is  the  light  of  onr  flock,  our 
inconsistencies  are  the  excuses  of  those  who 
refuse  to  come  to  Christ  to  get  life. 

3.  Were  Jesus  Christ  to  re-appear  among 
ns,  no  doubt  be  would  bring  with  him  the 
same  social  spirit  which  is  manifest  in  his 
life.  He  wonld  take  no  part  in  politics; 
he  would  say  to  those  who  would  tempt 
bim  to  do  so,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world!"  With  his  broad  sympathies,  he 
would  not  be  overparticular  about  details. 
In  the  midst  of  the  present  literary,  scien- 
tiflc,  and  economical  excitement,  be  would 

assert  that  "  but  one  thing  is  needful." 
He  would  doubtless,  as  of  yore,  travel  from 
place  to  place ;  no  more  from  Galilee  to  Je- 
rusalem, bnt  from  Europe  to  America,  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  doing 
good.  He  wonld  be  every  thing  to  all  men, 
wonld  address  mouarchs,  wealthy  men,  learn- 
ed men ;  but  the  poor  especially  would  have 
his  most  loving  attention,  because  they  are 
sufferers,  and  because.  In  spite  of  appear- 
s,  they  are  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
He  would  not  ouly  tcacU  in  synagogues 
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aud  under  tlio  porticoes  of  temples,  lint 
puWio  squares  and  on  tlie  sliorea  of  lakes, 
railway  trains  and  Bteam-packeta;  always 
a  laugaage  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  facul- 
ties of  Ilia  hearers,  blending  in  liis  espatia- 
tious  the  Tisible  with  the  invisible.  His 
life  would  thus  be  a  busy  life,  f ran gljt  Tvith 
occasional  fatigue,  but  refreshed  with  cou- 
staot  meditation  and  prayer.  Would  that 
the  men  of  the  present  day  prayed  more  con- 
Btantly !  The  battle  of  life  being  now  hard- 
er on  account  of  the  many  new  patlis  opened 
up  to  our  energy,  we  Lave  a  more  pressing 
need  of  climbing  tbe  mountain  and  silently 
communing  witk  God.  When  we  are  asked 
wh.it  ministers  ought  to  do  to  meet  the  needs 
of  tlte  present  day,  methinka  it  is  giving  no 
useless  advice  when  I  ui^  them  to  give  one 
hour  a  day  to  what  the  veiy  Gospel  lias  call- 
ed tlie  ministry  of  prayer  (Acts  vi.,  4). 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
Jesns  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  such  is  the  ideal 


we  must  each  of  us  try  to  aim  at,  in  order  to 
meet  the  intellectual  and  practical  exigen- 
cies of  the  age.  Let  us  become  Christ-bear- 
ers, and  we  need  not  fear  to  be  found  want- 
ing. This  is  no  new  device,  you  will  say  I 
Newer  than  one  thinks.  Would  God  wo 
needed  not  the  advice ! 

Let  tbe  Church — and  the  Church  is  rep- 
resented by  lier  ministers — let  tbe  Church 
return  to  her  fountain,  to  Christ,  and  be- 
come the  living  manifestation  of  Christ. 
She  may  not  christianize  the  world — that 
promise  was  never  held  out  to  her — but  sho 
will  judge  the  world ;  she  will  show  up  the 
inmost  thoughts  and  sift  out  God's  people; 
she  wilt  gather  in  her  folds  those  who  have 
been  elected  for  salvation,  and  will  leave 
the  rest  of  mankind  without  an  excuse. 
Through  her  tlie  Iloly  Ghost  will  "couviet 
the  world  of  sin,  of  justice,  aud  of  jjulg- 
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It  is,  perliiips,  well  tliat  I  am  expected  to 
(ulilreBs  fon,  if  at  aU,  on  Cliristian  Liberty, 
siuce  it  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  historic  and 
present  importUDCe  to  thebodyof  Christiima 
with  whicli.I  am  specially  conueclcd.  For 
membetH  of  that  bttdy  have  ofl;en  been,  con- 
straiueil  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  assert,  at 
great  sacrifice,  the  rights  of  conaeience  in 
reapect  to  the  service  of  God,  and  some  of 
them,  it  is  supposed,  are  doing  this  at  the 
present  hoar  Iq  a  distant  land.  I  shaU  cou- 
fldently  assniue  that  the  honored  brethren 
who  assigned  me  this  theme  expected  a  fraiik 
nod  earnest  though  temperate  discussion  of 
it  from  my  own  jmint  of  observation.  For 
no  otlier  could  l>o  worthy  of  a  Christiau  man ; 
no  other  could  satisfy  the  members  of  this 
Evangelical  Alliance;  and  no  other,  unless  by 
the  overruling  interposition  of  Ood,  conld 
possibly  serve  the  cause  of  trath.  In  what 
I  say,  therefore,  it  ■will  be  my  duty  to  follow 
a  plain  path,  neither  eulogizing  one  nor  criti- 
cising another,  hut,  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 
loyalty  to  Christ,  aiming  to  set  forth  the 
prkiciples  which  seem  to  me  just  aud  right. 
Without  controversy,  I  shall  best  speak  for 
one  by  speaking  for  all,  and  I  shall  best 
speak  for  all  by  laying,  if  possible,  the  tbun- 
datioHs  of  my  argument  in  facts  that  can 
not  be  moved.  A  word  of  explanation  wiU 
prepai*  the  way  for  this  attempt. 

"Christian  Liberty"  will  be  understood 
to  signify  the  fi?eedom  of  action  in  religions 
matters  which  accords  with  the  Christian 
view  of  man  in  his  relations  to  God  and  the 
State ;  and  this  view  of  man  is  famished 
with  BufQcieut  clearness  by  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  expression 
used  might  be  understood  to  embrace  also 
.  the  freedom  of  religious  action  which  com- 
ports vith  the  Christian  view  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  the  Church  of  which  in  any  case 
he  is  a  member;  but  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  By  action  in 
religious  matters  is  meant,  of  course,  out- 
ward action,  not  that  which  is  purely  men- 
tal or  spiritual ;  for  by  common  consent  the 
latter  should  bo  free  from  civil  constraint. 
The  Inward  life  of  man  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  State. 

Now  it  is  OTident  from  the  leaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  that  every  man  liv- 
ing in  society  holds  important  relations  to 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  State  on  the 


other ;  and  a  remark  upon  the  former  of 
these  relations  will  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon 
the  latter.  It  is  this :  The  authority  of  God 
is  absolute  and  original,  at  ouce  the  source 
and  the  limit  of  all  other  authority.  Hence 
the  relations  of  a  Christian  to  God  are  su- 
preme, controlling  all  other  relations.  Every 
man,  as  a  creature,  is  rightfully  subject  to 
God,  bis  Creator;  but  the  grace  of  redemp- 
tion adds  strength  to  this  primary  obliga- 
tion, so  that  Chiistians  may  be  said  to  owe 
the  profonndest  homage  and  the  most  un- 
qualified oljedieuce  to  the  Lord.  This  fact 
can  not  lie  emphasized  too  strongly.  Jeho- 
vah is  King  in  all  the  earth,  and  disloyalty 
to  him  cau  never  be  justified  by  the  plea  of 
loyalty  to  another.  Among  the  facts  which 
may  help  us  to  fix  the  limits  of  Christian 
liberty  in  religious  concerns,  the  paramount 
authority  of  Christ  must  have  the  first  place. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  such  liberty  never 
offers  to  man  the  alternative  of  disobedience 
instead  of  obedience  to  the  Lord. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  from  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ  that  the  State  is  of  God ;  for 
one  apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to  "honor 
the  king,"  and  "  submit  themselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether 
it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme,  or  nnto  gov- 
ernors, as  nnto  them  that  are  sent  by  him ;" 
another  declares  that  "the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,"  so  that  "whosoever 
resistoth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God ;"  while  Christ  himself  says, "  Render 
unto  Cxsar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's." 
The  authority  of  civil  rulers  is  therefore  te- 
gitimate,  and  submission  to  it  is  enforced  by 
the  voice  of  conscience  as  well  as  by  the  im- 
pulse of  fear.  Yet  this  eouclnsion  must  lie 
restricted  in  some  way,  or  there  is  danger  of 
infinite  perplexity  and  disorder.  Fox  civil 
magistrates  must  certainly  be  thought  in 
many  cases  to  command  what  Christ  for- 
bids, and  to  forbid  what  he  commands. 
There  is,  then,  I  am  sure,  some  means  of 
escape  ftom  this  seeming  conflict  of  author- 
ity; and  it  may  be  found  by  adopting  one 
of  the  following  hypotheses ;  Either,  first, 
that  the  State,  represented  by  its  rulers,  has 
authority  from  the  Lord  to  interpret  and 
enforce  his  law  in  religious  matters ;  or,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  authority  of  the  Stat6  is  lim- 
ited to  secular  affaii's.  Let  either  of  these 
theories  be  consistently  applied,  and  a  con- 
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flict  of  flutlioritj  in  the  domain  of  religion 
is  no  longer  poBBible ;  but  attempt  to  mingle 
tlie  two,  and  confusion,  witli  injustice,  is  sure 
to  follow.  WMch  of  tlieae  theories,  then,  is 
correct,  when  tested  hj  the  words  of  Christ 
iuid  his  apostles  t 

Can  the  former  Ije  estaljlishedT  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  tlio  Word  of  God  to  suppose 
that  civil  rulers  stand  between  the  souls  of 
men  and  that  Word,  witli  authority  from 
the  Head  of  the  Chntch  to  declare  and  en- 
force what  it  means  t  that  Nero  and  Cod- 
stantiue,  Fiederick  the  Great  and  Cbarlee 
the  Second,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Coiigress  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  sevorally  charged  with  tlie  duty  of 
regulating  for  a  part  of  mankind  the  service 
of  Godt  I  find  no  evidence  or  even  hint 
of  this  in  the  New  Testament.  Neither  dl 
reotly  nor  by  implication  is  snch  a  vien 
tangbt.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were,  in- 
deed, to  stand  before  magistratea  and  kings, 
not,  however,  to  learn  from  them  the  mj's- 
teiy  of  Grace,  hot  rather  to  bear  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  in  many  instances  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  If  they  had 
been  taught  l>y  the  Lord  to  look  to  the  Stat« 
foe  instruction  in  the  Gospel  or  for  direc- 
tions in  building  np  churches,  some  refer- 
ence to  this  important  lesson  would  have 
been  put  into  the  record  of  their  work,  Yea, 
more  than  this,  some  provision  would  have 
been  made  to  furnish  the  people  of  eveiy 
Christian  land  with  a  succession  of  godly 
nilers,  who  should  be  able,  -with  the  burden 
of  secular  affairs  upon  their  miuds,  to  gnid» 
tlie  action  of  men  in  religious  concerns  also 
more  wisely  than  the  saints  themselves,  or 
the  pastors  of  the  flock.  But  I  discover  in 
the  record  no  hint  of  this  function  of  "  the 
powers  that  be"  in  matters  of  raliglou,  and 
no  provision  to  c[nalify  them  for  so  high  a 
service.  However  certain  it  may  be  that 
civil  government,  though  founded  by  men, 
is  sanctioned  by  Ood,  and  should  be  honored 
and  obeyed  by  the  Christian,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  State  has  controlof  every  thing 
hnman,  and  may  prescribe  to  men  their  du- 
ties to  God  as  well  as  t«  one  another;  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  rough  and  terrible  forces 
which  the  State  must  employ  are  fit  to  be 
used  in  dealing  with  cases  of  conscience. 
Acting  within  his  proper  sphere,  the  magis- 
trate is  God's  minister,  but  there  is  no  sufQ- 
cieut  evidence  that  his  sphere  of  action 
should  embrace  the  duties  of  religion.  The 
first  liypothesis  must  therefore  be  rejected. 

Is  the  second  worthy  of  acceptance  T  May 
we  justly  conclude  from  the  New  Testament 
tliat  the  authority  of  the  State  shonld  be 
confined  to  secular  a£Eaira  t  If  I  go  further 
in  my  reply  to  this  question  than  some  of 
you  are  prepared  te  go,  I  beg  you  to  bear  in 
miud  the  different  circumstances  and  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  have  lived,  and  to  give 
the  considerations  which  it  may  present  a 


charitable  if  not  a  favorable  hearing.    It 
may  be  true  tbat  the  power  of  sympathy  for 
brothers  in  alSietion  has  fixed  my  mind  on 
the  evils  which  flow  from  State  action  in 
of  religion,  to  the  neglect  of  certain 
advantages  which   are  said  to  result  from 
that  action,  and  possibly  the  reverse  of  this 
may  be  the  case  with  some  of  you;  but  it 
rtheless  be  in  our  power  to  ap- 
proach the  sacred  Word  together,  and  look 
with  au  honest  heart  for  the  lessoua  which 
teaehes.     In  doing  this  a  few  significant 
facts  will  certainly  deserve  attention. 

And  the  first  fact  is  tlus :  Christ  commit- 
d  to  bis  disciples  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  but  in  giving 
them  this  commission  he  mad«  no  allnsiou 
consent  or  aid  from  the  State.  The  com- 
mand was  explicit,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
required  them  to  visit  every  land  and  at- 
tempt to  change  the  religions  life  of  every 
people;  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  their 
asking  the  assistance  or  obtaining  the  per- 
mission of  any  civil  ruler,  nor  a  hint  given 
that  the  State  as  such  had  a  right  to  direct 
in  the  matter.  If  any  one  should  infer  irom 
tbe  form  of  exprcsaion  recorded  in  Mattbew, 
"Go  ye,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,"  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
to  approach  the  people  through  their  rulers, 
and  establish  au  oi^nic  nnion  between  State 
and  Church,  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  na- 
tions in  their  corporate  form  can  neither  be 
taught  nor  baptized,  that  the  same  expres- 
sion is  nsed  in  a  previous  chapter  to  denote 
the  people  composing  the  natious,  and  that 
the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  requires  ns  to 
understand  the  phrase  "  aU.  the  nations"  as 
equivalent  to  "every  creature,"  or  every  man 
in  the  world.  So,  then,  the  fact  to  be  weighed 
is  simply  this — that  the  Saviour  committed 
the  work  of  evangelizing  mankind  and  teach- 
ing them  to  obey  his  will  in  all  things  to  his 
disciples,  with  uohint  of  aid  to  besought  or 
expected  from  the  State. 

The  second  fact  is  this :  Christ  provided 
for  the  proper  oi^anization,  instmction,  and 
discipline  of  his  followers,  thus  preparing 
themfornnited  action.  This  is  evident  from 
the  history  written  by  Luke,  and  called  "  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Believers  in  Christ 
were  brought  together  in  churches,  were  fur- 
nished with  leaders,  were  taught  to  meet  on 
the  Lord's  day  for  woraliip  and  instinction, 
and  were  encouraged,  if  able,  to  assist  the 
poor.  Whatever  view  may  be  held  in  re- 
spect to  this  primitive  organization,  whether 
it  be  declared  popular  or  presbyterian,  epis- 
copal or  elastic,  it  was  at  least  firom  above 
and  snfficient.  Christians  did  not,  therefore, 
need  the  patronage  orconstraintof  the  "pow- 
ers tbat  be"  to  hold  them  together  in  relig- 
ions action.  Disconnected  and  weak  as  they 
seemed  to  the  world,  they  could  be  trusted, 
with  faith  in  their  hearts,  tu  labor  in  concert 
for  the  best  cause.     "The  locusts  have  no 
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ting,  yet  go  they  forth  alLof  them  by  Tjanda." 
And  so  it  was  with  the  early  Christians,  hav- 
ing no  visible  head  and  ho  aid  from  the  State, 
they  were  able,  throngh  the  love  of  Joeus,  to 
maintain  order  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  As  the  motto  at  my  right 
declares,  they  were  "Abgeaanderl  vik  die  Wage, 
aier  elne  wk  das  Meer."  The  history  of  Chris- 
tian life,  labor,  and  snccesa  from  the  day  of 
Pentecost  to  the  reign  of  Constantiue,  is  wor- 
thy of  profound  study  by  those  who  would 
answer  rightly  the  question  in  debate. 

My  tJiird  fact  is  this:  Christ  affirmed  his 
kingdom  to  be  distinct  in  origin  and  agency 
from  that  of  any  earthly  potentate.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  King  in  the  realm  of 
truth.  He  repndiated  for  himself  and  for  his 
followers,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  use  of  force 
in  defending  or  extending  his  authority  over 
men.  In  saying  this  I  but  offer  you  a  para- 
phrase of  his  reply  to  the  Roman  governor, 
when  asked  if  he  was  the  King  of  the  Jews : 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my 
servants  flght,  that  I  should  not  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Jews ;  but  now  is  my  kingdom 
not  from  hence.  To  this  end-was  I  bom,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  to  the  troth.  Every  oue 
that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  If 
any  person  deny  that  I  have  set  forth  cor- 
rectly the  substance  of  this  reply,  he  must, 
I  think,  suppose  that  the  languid  of  Christ 
was  more  comprehensive  than  his  thought, 
and  therefore  obscure,  if  not  misleading;  for 
this  language  seems  to  explain  his  coarse  ' 
a  particular  instance  by  appealing  to  tl 
very  nature  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  spi 
itual  in  its  means  of  action  as  well  as  in  i 
origin.  In  perfect  agreement  with  the  a 
swer  of  Christ  to  Pilate,  was  his  response  to 
certain  Jews  who  questioned  him  abont  the 
lawfulness  of  giving  tribnte  to  Cieaai ;  for 
this  response,  "Render,  therefore,  to  Ctesar 
the  things  that  are  Ctesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,"  presupposes  a  distinc- 
tion between  civil  and  religious  affairs,  be- 
tween the  sotTice  which  is  due  to  an  earth- 
ly sovereign  and  that  which  is  due 
Supreme  Ruler,  between  the  intoresi.  .,_ 
served  by  the  State  and  those  conserved  by 
theChurch.  The  same  distinction  may  also 
be  inferred  from  his  reply  t<i  one  of  the 
multitude,  who  said  to  him, "  Master,  bid  my 
brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,"  a 
reply  expressed  in  these  words :  "  Man,  who 
made  me  a  jadge  and  a  divider  over  yon?" 
for  such  a  reply  would  hardly  have  iiillen 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  had  the  request  per- 
tained to  ^iritual  affairs— to  the  matters  of 
his  own  kingdom. 

My  fourth  fact  is  this:  The  apostles  de- 
nied the  right  of  any  person  in  authority  to 
restrain  them  from  preaching  the  Gospel. 
It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  applying  in  a  siugle 


instance  to  rulers  of  any  kind  for 
to  teach  the  new  faith,  but  it  is 'still  more 
significant  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  their  deolming  to  refrain  from  the  work 
of  teaching  when  commanded  to  do  so  by 
the  highest  court  of  their  nation.  Behold 
them  standing  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  listen  to  the  words  of  the  high-priest, 
as,  in  behalf  of  the  great  council,  ho  com- 
mands Peter  and  John  "Not  to  speak  at  all, 
norfeachiu  thenameof  JesusP'  What  now 
do  you  hear  in  responaet  "Whether  it  be 
right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  nnto 
you  more  than  nnto  God,  judge  ye;  for  we 
can  not  but  speak  the  things  that  we  have 
"-U  and  heard."  And,  as  if  this  wore  not 
ingh,  the  scene  repeats  itself— the  apos- 
tles stand  once  more  before  the  august  tribu- 
nal, and  the  indignant  high-priest  asks,  "Did 
we  not  straitly  command  you  that  je  should 
—'  te^h  in  this  name  f"  while  clear  and 
,  as  before,  the  response  comes,  "Wo 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  Now, 
bearing  ia  mind  the  fact  that  a  right  to 
preach  the  Gospel  involved  a  right  to  or- 
ganize churches,  and  throngh  them  carry  on 
a  systematic  effort  to  change  the  religious 
life  of  the  whole  people,  it  is  safe  to 
elude  from  these  replies  that  neither 
nor  ecclesiastical  rulers  are  authorized  to  de- 
termine what  forms  of  religion  may  be  taugh 
among  the  people.  Yon  will  observe  that  ec 
clesiastical  rulers  are  included  in  this  state- 
ment. Neither  pope  nor  counoO,  nor  any 
other  body  of  men,  however  esalted  as  lead- 
ers and  guides,  can  lawfully  decide  for  the 
people  what  truth  they  may  hear  and  exam- 
ine in  the  fear  of  God.  In  obvious  harmony 
with  the  apostles'  language  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  was  their  conduct  ever  after. 
They  acted  on  the  assumption  that  religious 
truth  should  be  laid  before  the  mind  of  every 
man,  in  order  that  he  might  aecept  or  reject 
it  freely.  So,  too,  when  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  refers  to  the  weaponsnsed  byChris- 
'iaus  in  their  warfere,  he  pronounces  them 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual,"  and  describes 
them  in  language  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words,  Christian  character  and  Chris- 
tian truth.  Using  such  weapons  only,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  apostles  declined  to 
rest  from  their  holy  warfare  though  com- 
manded to  do  so. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  for  light,  I  seem  to  find  that 
the  rightful  authority  of  the  State  is  limited 
to  secular  affiurs,  and  thaft  Christian  liber- 
ty is  identical  with  religious  liberty.  But 
ifChristiau  liberty  is  identical  with  religious 
liberty,  believers  in  Christ  are  aunply  on  a 
level  in  this  respect  with  all  other  men. 
What  they  claim  for  themselves  they  should 
cheerfully  concede  to  others,  be  they  Jews 
■  Turks,  Buddhists  or  iniidels;  for,  accord- 
i  to  this  view,  so  far  as  the  State  is  con- 
cerued,  the  right  of  free  in([niry  and  action 
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iu  matters  of  religion  is  natnral  and  uiiiTer- 
sal,  belonging  to  men  as  epiritual  beings,  and 
not  to  the  defenders  of  any  particular  creed. 
Hence  all  that  any  government  should  be 
expected  to  do  in  this  direction  is  to  protect 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
right  to  religious  liberty. 

I  am  not  bo  vain  as  to  imagine  that  the 
argument  which  has  been  briefly  stated  is 
either  now  or  striking,  nor  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  that  all  of  you  will  see  in  it  the  force 
which  it  haa  to  me ;  hut  this  at  least  you 
will  admit,  that  a  practical  assent  by  all 
Christians  to  the  view  advocated  would  put 
an  end  without  delay  to  the  religious  perse- 
cutions aud  oppressions  which  iu  milder  or 
more  terrible  forms  have  been  almost  a  stand~ 
ing  reproach  to  the  Christian  name.  If 
man's  right  to  religious  liberty  were  guard- 
ed throughout  Christendom  as  no  leas  sacred 
than  his  right  to  life  —  which  can  only  be 
forfeited  by  crime — it  would  be  an  easy  taal 
to  bring  all  other  uatioBS  into  practical  ac- 
cord with  tie  same  view ;  and  then  the  con. 
fllet  between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
error,  would  be  waged  iu  a  fiur  field  with  le- 
gitimate weapons,  insuring  victory  to  tlie 
stronger.  What  better  thing  can  you  ask 
for  onr  holy  religion  from  "the  powers  that 
be"  than  just  this  undisturbed  conflict !  It 
would  be  certain  to  result  in  a  triumph  of 
the  cross  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen; 
nay,  more,  it  would  itself  bo  each  a  triumph; 
foritwouldbe  evidence  of  a  most  tender  re- 
gard for  the  religious  convictions  of  every 
human  sonl,  of  a  most  singular  readiness  to 
forego  the  use  of  powers  now  posaessed  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  possible  wrong  to  oth- 
ers, of  a  most  admirable  and  holy  resolve  to 
obey  in  all  things  the  golden  rule,  and  of  a 
most  unwavering  faith  iu  the  spiritual  re- 
sources of  the  Eiug  of  Zlou. 

Brethren  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  I 
have  laid  this  view  before  you  because  I 
conld  not  from  the  heart  propose  any  other ; 
but  it  is  proper  for  me  now  to  leave  it  with- 
out fear  in  your  hands.  "I  speak  as  unto 
wise  men,  judge  ye  what  X  say." 
closing,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  what  you  have  already 
done  in  a  practical  way  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tian liberty.  If  you  deem  ray  theory  ill 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  your  hearts  cry  out 
with  mine  against  the  practice  of  afflicting 
quiet  citizens  with  flues  and  imprisoument 
becanso  they  insist  upon  being  honest  in  the 
worship  of  God.    If  it  be  true  tli.it  "  oppres- 


makcth  a  wise  raau  mad,"  we  need  not 
claim  that  our  brothers  of  the  Baptist  faith 
ailed  to  endure  it  are  always  free 
from  error.    Should  we  make  this  claim,  the 
Miiuster,  per  faa  ant  Ji^ae,  would 
be  summoned  to  rise  from  their  graves  and 
testify  against  ns  ;   but  we  may  devoutly 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  dawn  when  re- 
ligious liberty  will  be  univerBO] ;  when  Chris- 
tian states  will  set  the  example  of  self-dc- 
this  matter ;  when  Christian  rulers 
i  that  they  can  best  serve  the  cause 
of  their  Lord  by  using  none  but  spiritual 
weapons  in  his  service ;  when  all  who  know 
of  Christ  will  assert  for  others  the 
ftcedom  of  action  indivlnethings  which  they 
claim  for  themselves,  and,  opening  wide  the 
doors  of  honest  inquiry,  call  upon  every  man 
to  examine  for  himself  the  religion  of  their 
Lord  ;    then,  methinka,  will   all  the   fears 
which  flllthe  hearts  of  many  be  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  angels,  having  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  to  preach,  will  fly  swiftly  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  persaadiug  the  heathen  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesns. 

But  while  siiying  this  with  strong  confi- 
dence, I  do  not  overlook  the  bearing  of  such 
upon  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
Lord's  day,  the  marriage  covenant,  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  state  schools,  and  the  release 
of  Church  property  from  taxation.  For  the 
doctrine  of  religions  liberty  now  explained 
dees  not  forbid  all  legislation  iu  these  mat- 
ters. It  allows  the  State  to  prohibit  ordinary 
labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  so  far 
as  such  labor  is  found  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  health  of  the  people,  or  to  the  quiet 
which  is  necessary  for  religions  worship  as 
practiced  by  large  numbers  of  them.  It  al- 
lows the  State  to  prohibit  polygamy  and  easy 
divorce,  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  equal  and  natnral  rights  of  men,  or 
with  the  interests  of  virtue  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  allows  the  State  to  place  the  Bible 
in  its  schools,  inasmuch  as  this  volume  has 
a  high  literary  and  moral  character,  con- 
ducive to  good  order  and  virtue.  And  it 
allows  the  State  to  release  from  taxation 
the  property  of  churches,  in  so  far  as  this 
property  is  held  in  trust  for  a  definite  and 
humane  object,  with  no  power  in  the  trustees 
to  use  it  for  their  own  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. Such  legislation  would  doubtless  re- 
quire special  caution  and  care,  hut  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  it  can  be  pronounced  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  it  would  nev- 
er prove  itself  incompatible  with  religious 
liberty. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS, 

Assembled  at  Constance,  Septembeii  12-14,  1873. 


With  Istroductios  b 


B  Kev.  FiiOF.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D., 


'  Nkw  Yob 


I  HAVE  tlie  Iiouor  to  lay  before  you  a  Ger- 
man letter  of  salutation  jiwt  received  from 
the  President  of  the  third  Old  Catholic  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  city  of  Constance.  It  is  signed  by  Bish- 
op Keinkeus  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Congress,  and  is  addressed  to  the  General 
Conlference  of  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance.  It 
hails  from  the  famous  chamber  where,  in  tlie 
early  pajt  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  an  (Ecu- 
menical Conncil  was  oonveuod  for  the  pro- 
fessed purjiose  of  healing  the  papal  schism, 
and  effecting  a  "reformation  of  the  Church 
in  the  head  and  the  members"— a  Council 
which  deposed  two  rival  popes,  and  thus  as- 
serted its  auiieriority  over  the  papacy,  but 
which  also  condemned  Huss  to  the  death  on 
the  stake  for  teaching  evangelical  truth,  and 
thus  defeated  the  object  of  a  reformation. 
The  document  is  important,  not  only  for  the 
authentic  information  it  contains,  but  still 
more  as  an  indicatjou  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  Old  Catholicism,  which  now  so 
largely  attracts  the  attention  of  tlie  relig- 

The  Old  Catholic  movomeut  has,  by  the  re- 
cent election  of  a  hishop  and  the  adoption 
of  a  sjnodical  constitntion,  passed  the  stage 
of  a  mere  esperiment,  and  assnmed  the  char- 
acter of  aregnlarChnroh  organization,  which 
stands  between  Romanism  and  Protestant- 
ism, with  the  avowed  desire  to  reform  Ro- 
manism, and  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  re- 
union of  divided  Christendom  on  the  basis 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  unanimons  tradi- 
tion of  the  pritnitive  Church. 

The  new  organization,  which  sends  ns  a 
fraternal  greeting,  takes  its  rise  from  the  last 
(Ecnmeuical  Council  of  Rome,  which  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  this  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The 
Vatican  Conncil  was  intensely  Eomish;  the 
Conference  is  just  as  decidedly  Protestant, 
The  one  was  commanded  by  the  pope,  the 
other  is  a  voluntary  assembly.  The  one  held 
up  the  standard  of  tradition  as  embodied  in 


the  Pope  ("la  tradiiUme  ton  lo"),  the  other 
raises  the  standard  of  the  Bible,  as  the  only 
rule  of  faitli  and  practice.  The  one  over- 
powered the  senses  by  a  prelatical  and  cere- 
monial splendor  such  as  even  Rome  and  St. 
Peter's  Cathedral  never  saw  before,  or  are  like- 
ly ever  to  see  again ;  the  other  meets  in  no- 
ostentatious  simplicity,  and  appeals  simply 
to  the  intelligence,  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
science. The  one  lasted  ten  long  months, 
the  otlier  will  be  concluded  in  ten  days. 
The  one  was  an  assembly  of  bishops,  exclud- 
ing not  only  the  laity,  but  even  th  I  w 
clergy ;  the  other  is  a  convention  f  Chr 
tian  bretliren,  and  recognizes  th  pnn  1 1 
of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  b  li 
The  0110  used  a  dead  language  th  th 
speaks  in  the  living  hinguages  of  th  pe  pi 
The  one  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  th  t 
of  Rome  were  indifferent  to  ts  1  s 
cussiona ;  the  other  has  no  secrets  to  con- 
ceal, and  excites  such  an  interest  among  aU 
classes  of  the  people  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  the  crowds  eager  to  hear  solid  in- 
struction, and  to  join  in  the  praise  of  Christ. 
Tlie  Council  discussed  the  one  r[ucstion  of 
intallibility,  and  even  this  the  ablest  of  its 
members  considered  inopportune;  the  Con- 
ference passes  in  review  all  tbe  leading  re- 
ligious topics  of  the  age,  The  one  claimed 
legislative  authority  which  can  not  be  resist- 
ed without  the  risk  of  eternal  damnation; 
the  other  relies  on  the  moral  power  of  truth, 
which  must  and  will  prevail  in  the  end  over 
all  force  aud  error.  The  one  enforced  an 
outward  unity  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
conviction;  the  other  manifests  a  spiritual 
unityin  essentials,  with  great  freedom  and  di- 
versity in  non-essentials.  The  one  declared 
war  on  modem  civilization  and  all  independ- 
ent civil  government ;  the  other  means  to 
extend  aud  promote  general  knowledge,  free- 
dom, and  reform  on  a  positive  basis  of  faith. 
"  e  one  proclaimed  the  absolute  spiritual 
-ereignty  and  official  infallibility  of  a  sin- 
movtal  man,  though  ho  be  personally  a 
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moral  monster,  like  Alesander  VI.,  or  a  con- 
demned heretic,  like  Honorius,  or  a  tkeologic- 
oJ  iguoramns,  like  Pins  IX.,  who  ia  said  to  ])e 
uoable  even  to  read  tbe  Bible  in  the  oiigiual ; 
the  other  upholds  the  infallibility  of  God's 
Word,  and  the  eselusive  headship  and  medi- 
atorahip  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  needs  no  vicar, 
being  himself  ever  present  with  his  people, 
according  to  Ilia  uufaOing  promise.  Tbe  one 
imposed  a  new  and  blasphemous  dogma  on 
the  consciences  of  men  as  an  article  necessary 
to  salyation ;  the  other  stands  np  for  the  lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  has  made  os  free.  The 
one  threw  a  flame  of  discord  into  society, 
and  provoked  a  new  schism ;  the  other  t^nds 
to  greater  unity  among  true  Christians  of 
every  land  and  every  name.  The  Council 
ended  with  the  glorification  of  the  Pope, 
who  can  now  eay,  "I  om  the  Church  (I'^glise 
&est  mM) ;"  the  Coufereuco  wDl  end,  aa  it  be- 
gan, with  the  glorification  of  Chiist  and  his 
Gospel,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  and  the 
only  basis  of  peace  and  union  iu  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  Iiim  that 
fllleth  all  iu  all. 

More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  an- 
other council  was  held  in  an  humhlu  room 
at  Jerusalem — a  council  composed  of  "  npiM- 
tles,  elders,  and  bmthrmi;"  a  council  which  al- 
lowed fi^  discussion,  although  blessed  with 
the  presence  of  inspired  apostles ;  a  councU 
in  which  Peter,  unlike  his  pretended  follow- 
ers, spoke  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  warned 
the  brethren  "  not  to  pnt  a  yolie  on  the  neck 
of  the  [Gentile]  disciples;"  a  council  which 
proclaimed  no  other  dogma  but  this,  that 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  saved,  not  by 
good  works,  not  by  the  sacraments,  not  by 
the  Chnrch,  not  by  any  human  mediators, 
hut  only  "bji  the  grime  of  Uis  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
OS  apprehended  by  a  living  faith ;  a  councO 
which  maintained  and  strengthened  the 
ty  between  the  believers  of  the  circume 
and  the  believers  of  the  unoircumcision,  and 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

You  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
the  Vatican  Council  or  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence is  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and 
aim  of  the  Apostohc  Synod  at  Jerusalem. 

Old  Catholicism  ia  an  indignant  protest, 
in  the  name  of  learning,  reason,  and 
science,  against  the  Vatican  decrees  of  papal 
absolutism  and  papal  infyiibility.  Itishead- 
ed  by  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  re- 
garded as  the  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the 
Eoman  Church.  It  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  traditions  of  ancient  Catholicism,  in- 
cluding fathers,  councils,  and  popes ;  by  the 
spirit  of  modern  civilization ;  and  even  by 
the  former  convictions  of  eighty-eight  bish. 
ops  of  the  Vatican  Council — and  they  the 
most  learned  and  iutclligeiit- — -who,  ot 
memorable  13th  of  Jnly,  1870,  voted  against 
tlie  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  but  who  at 
that  momentous  crisis  suddenly  left  Eome, 


to  make  afterward  a  cowardly  submission, 
iu  a  mistaken  zeal  for  a  folse  peace  and  a 
hollow  unity  of  outward  organization.  Their 
intolerant  proceedings  against  their  former 
teachers,  friends,  and  pupils  have  forced 
these  into  the  attitude  of  schism,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  Protestantism. 

As  the  Old  Catholics  meet  Protestants  half- 
way, and  are  sincerely  aiming  at  a,  reforma- 
tion of  the  Bomish  Chnrch  by  a  return  to 
primitive  purity  and  simplicity,  Protestants 
ought  l»  consider  it  a  duty  and  privilege  to 
extend  to  them  the  helping  arm  of  prayer 
sympathy.  They  have  invited 
and  dignitaries  of  other  chnrch- 
theii  Congresses  at  Munich,  Cologne, 
and  Constance ;  why  should  ive  not  invite 
them  to  our  Conference  t  A  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  branch  of  the  Alliance,  which  met  at 
Geneva  in  September  of  last  year,  opened 
the  way  by  addressing  to  them  a  fraternal 
letter  of  encouragement,  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Merle  d'Auhign^  a  few  days  before  his  peace- 
ful departure  into  eternity. 

Ideemedit,therefore,rightandproper,dur- 
ing  a  recent  visit  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  the 
Alliance,  to  put  myself  in  personal  commu- 
nication with  Professor  Von  Schulte,  Bisliop 
Reinkeus,  Dr.  Diillinger,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Old  Catholics,  and  to  extend  to  them  an 
invitation  to  tbe  New  York  Conference  as 
honorary  guests  (without  committing  them 
to  our  H-otestantism,  nor  committing  the  Al- 
liance to  their  Old  Catholicism),  that  they 
might  give  ns  authentic  information  on  their 
condition,  object,  and  aim,  and  at  the  same 
time  get  an  idea  of  the  concentrated  power 
of  evangelical  Protestantism,  such  as  they 
could  not  see  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  invitation  was  very  cordially  received, 
and,had  not  various  hinderances  intervened, 
wo  would  now  see  among  us  two  or  three  of 
the  champions  of  this  reform  in  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome.  Instead  of  their  personal  presence, 
we  have  from  them  an  official  letter,  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  ioter- 
esting  papers  brought  before  this  Confer- 
ence, and  will  take  its  place  among  the  his- 
toric documents  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
As  the  latest  item  of  news  from  Constance, 
I  will  add  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
gresSiBishopRoinkens  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  enthusiastic  address  before  a  large  au- 
dience, in  which  he  characterized  the  papal 
prohibition  of  popular  Bible  reading  as  a 
crime,  and  exhorted  the  hearers  "to  read 
again  and  again  the  Word  of  Life,  not  from 
idle  curiosity  nor  for  the  sake  of  controversy, 
but  in  humility  and  gladness,  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  heavenly  Bridegroom  (John  iii.,29),that  . 
thus  they  may  eater  into  closest  communion 
with  God." 

This  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bible  aa  the  book  of  God  for  all  the  people, 
and  of  direct  communion   of  the  believer 
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witli  Christ,  ia  the  very  soul  of  sound  eTan-  I  other  ehorclies,  and  promotiag  a  hettflr  nu- 
gelioal  Christianity,  and  angnrs  'well  for  the   deratanding  among  them, 
success  of  this  new  reformatiuu.     May  God       With  this  explauatory  statement,  I  submit 
prosper  it,  and  make  it  a  means  for  reviving  |  a  translation  of  the  communication  received. 


THE  LETTER  OF  THE  OLD  CATHOLICS.* 


Most  Eeveebsd  asb  Highly  Estkiimed 
Gentlemen  : 
The  President  of  last  jeai''3  Cologne  Con- 
gress received,  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  Suhaff,  un- 
der date  of  July  21  of  this  year,  a  request 
to  propose  to  tie  Old  Catholic  Congress  at 
Constance  that  they  would  send  three  dele- 
gates to  tlie  sixth  lutein  atiuuol  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  2d  to  the  1301 
of  October,  commissioning  them  "to  com- 
municate to  tlie  Cliristiaa  public  of  America 
autheutio  information  coucemiug  the  origio, 
progress,  and  aims  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment." He,  therefore,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Synodical  representation  of  the  Old 
Catholics  of  the  German  Empire,  submitted 
this  proposition  to  the  Congress  at  Con- 
stauce.  The  President  had  first  taken  pains 
to  fix  upoa  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  by 
their  eoelal  position  and  standing  in  the 
movement,  a»  also  by  their  linguistic  and 
other  attainmeuts,  were  fit  to  be  proposed  to 
tlie  Congress  as  delegates  for  the  discharge 
of  this  mission.  Unfortunately,  various  rea- 
sons, partly  of  a  personal  nature  and  partly 
relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  es- 
pecially the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  several 
parts  of  Germany,  compelled  them  to  decline 
the  mission.  The  President  himseli^  for  pnre- 
ly  personal  reasons,  could  not  assume  the 
charge.  In  consequence,  the  Conference  had 
to  forego  the  idea  of  sending  delegates,  and 
content  itself  with  passing  a  unanimous  res- 
olutiou  to  address,  through  the  presiding  of- 
ficers, a  letter  to  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  thanking  them  for 
the  friendly  invitation,  and  for  the  kind  and 
generous  manner  in  which  the  visit  of  the 
delegates  would  have  been  :^ititated  by  the 
executive  committee  in  New  York.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  to  express  onr  sincere 
pleasure  at  the  testimony  this  iuvitation 
lenders  to  our  uncbaageable  purpose  and  en- 
deavor, expressed  by  us  from  h  fir 
to  reunite  all  Christian  confess  n 
great  Church  of  Christy  in  wh  hay  i 
ticular  Church,  though  united  £a  a. 
sential  doctrines  are  concern  d   n    y 

•  [The  letter  was  Hccompanitid  by  d 

tbe  remarbable  Fantoral  Letter  of  B  sb      I! 
and  a  copy  ol  the  Synodleal  and  Parochial  Consti 
lion,  which  ia  quite  Uberal,  aod  provides  for  the  n 
nlar  participation  of  (he  lay  cleineDt  tn  the  gove 
mept  of  the  Church  and  tbe  congregation.  A  member 
of  tbe  Congreea  at  Coustimce  propoaed  to  send  to  the 
New  York  Conference  the  whole  Old  Catholic  lilera- 
tnre,  hut  tbla  la  eo  very  voluminons  Ihat  the  pruposfll 
vms  found  Imptacticable.— W.] 


preserve  all  other  peculiarities  correspond- 
ing to  its  national  character,  its  historical 
auteccdents  and  training,  and  its  political 
and  social  condition. 

With  regard  to  authentic  information 
touching  the  origin,  progress,  and  aims  of 
our  movement,  we  need  say  but  little  after 
the  publication  of  the  Munich  prc^ramme 
of  Whitesuntide,  1871,  and  the  resolutions 
and  declarations  of  both  Old  Catholic  Con- 
gresses, at  Munich  in  1871,  and  at  Cologne 
in  1872. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  give  you  only  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  movement.  I'or  a  long 
time  there  had  been  a  large  number  of  think- 
ing Catholics,  especially  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  theological  science,  ecclesiastic- 
al law,  historj',  and  philosophy,  whoclearly 
perceived  that  the  Roman  Curia  had  entered 
upon  a  course  which  inevitably  tended  to 
the  annihilation  of  spiritual  liberty  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  indepeudence  of  bishops,  tlie  absolnto 
centralization  of  Church  government  by  the 
destruction  of  all  national  and  teriitorial  pe- 
culiarities in  individual  ehnrches;  in  short, 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  in 
Church  and  society.  It  was  known  that  the 
ideas  of  Gregory  VIL  and  Boniface  VIII. 
were  exclusively  followed  by  the  Curia,  and 
that  every  seeming  concession  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times  was  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  Rome  could  not  yet  openly  come  for- 
ward with  its  real  plans.  Up  to  the  last 
hour  a  return  was  thought  possible,  and  it 
was  attempted  to  effect  it  upon  the  domain 
ofscience,  and  then  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
further  labors.  The  so-called  Munich  Con- 
gress of  Catholic  scholars,  held  September 
28  to  October  1,  1863,  openly  expressed  this 
endeavor.  The  conduct  of  the  Curia,  how- 
ever, prevented  such  meetings,  and  the  Syl- 
labns  fully  revealed  the  real  situation.  The 
struggle  wliich  had  begun  quietly  in  the 
aim  of  science  assumed  a  general  charac- 
te  soon  aflier  tlio  announcement  of  an  (£cu- 
m  nicai  Council  te  be  opened  December  8, 
18l>9,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  when  the  designs 
f  Rome,  and  of  the  Jesuits  who  directed 
hem,  became  known.  Tlie  Vatican  decrees 
f  July  18, 1870,  made  this  contest  on  open 
ne  for  the  whole  Church. 
First  of  all  we  have  those  decrees  which 
directly  and  frankly  pronounce  the  infalli- 
bUity  of  the  Pope  and  his  universal  episco- 
pate; but  which,  by  logical  inference,  iu- 
dude  tlie  Pope's  absolute  control  of  the  con- 
science, mode  of  life,  and  rights  of  Individ- 
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uals  as  nell  as  of  nationa.  This  is  the  legal 
origin  and  justiGcation  for  our  movement, 
because,  after  the  publication  of  those  de- 
crees, it  became  impossible  for  an;  one  ^ho 
desired  to  continue  in  Christ's  Word  and 
give  evidence  to  the  tmth  to  lemaiii  silent 
ivitbont  reuouncing  all  hope  of  lefonn.  It 
hod  become  evident  to  us  that  these  decrees 
had  the  sole  object  of  sanctioning  a  system 
(practically  called  into  life  three  hnndied 
years  ngo)  which  identifies  Jesuitism  with 
Christianity,  Eomauism  with  Catholicism, 
and  Ultramoutanism  with  Christian  policy; 
and  of  giving  to  this  whole  system  an  im- 
movable fonndation  under  the  mask  of  di- 
vine revelation.  Should  the  decrees  of  July 
18, 1870,  be  recalled  in  the  same  solemn  and 
precise  manner  in  wbich  they  have  been 
promnlgated,  Cmialism  would  be  destroyed, 
and  that  reform  of  the  Church  would  be  be- 
gun which  we  ate  now  striving  for.  In  that 
case  only  could  we  re-enter  into  relations 
with  Rome.  We  might  acknowledge  in 
principle  the  primacy  of  Home  as  an  Wsltw- 
kal  institution  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  ancient  undivided  Christian  Chureh  ac- 
knowledged it. 

"Wo  hope  and  strive  for  the  restoration  of 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  Churcli.  We 
frankly  acknowledge  that  no  branch  of  it 
has  csolnsively  the  truth.  We  hold  fast  to 
the  ultimate  view  that  upon  the  fonndation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
grounded  upon  it,  and  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  ancieut,  undivided  Church,  a  union  of 
all  ChiistJan  confessions  will  be  possibi* 
th      gh  a  really  <E  '    1 C  un    1    This 

Iject     d     t  nt   n  u  th 
hi  h  h      led  t      1  It         with 

th    E      g  h    1  th    Angl  th    A  glo- 

Am  n  th      K  ss  d    th      Greek 

hi  W     k     w  th  t   th  1  can 

h  d   b  t  w    se    th    pvl- 
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stance  that  a  truly  Christian  intercourse  has 
already  taken  place  between  ourselves  and 
other  Christian  churches.  Therefore  we 
seize  with  joy  the  hand  of  fellowship  yon 
have  extended  to  ns,  and  beg  you  to  enter 
into  a  more  intimate  communion  with  us,  in 
such  a  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  both 

In  order  that  the  wort  of  restoring  and 
completing  the  unity  of  the  one  Cburcb  of 
Christ  may  be  realized,  every  individual 
Christian  Church  must  cast  off  every  thing 
wluch  proves  to  be  a  merely  human  addi- 
tion, aud  must  restore  that  constitution  and 
discipline  which  rest  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  Christ  the  Lord,  and  which  meet  the 
just  requirements  of  the  different  nations 
and  the  present  age.  This  it  is  our  inten- 
tion and  task  to  perform  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  wish  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  stains  of  a  comiptiou  which  has 
gradually  increased  fur  more  than  a  thou- 


sand years.  All  that  Eomau  ambiiion  and 
domination  have  created  for  selfish  ends 
must  be  removed.  Every  institution  andcus- 
tom  hurtful  to  true  Christian  vitality  must 
be  cast  out;  active  f^ith  must  be  substitu- 
ted for  righteousness  by  works ;  a  sincere- 
ly Christian  life  in  fMth  and  practice  must 
be  substituted  for  pious  bigotry.  The  de- 
terioration of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
into  an  instrument  of  the  hierarchy  and  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  must  be  set  aside  by  the 
introdnction  of  corrected  rules  which  guar- 
antee to  the  Cbiistian  laity  their  rights  botli 
in  the  local  congregation  and  the  general 
government  of  the  Church.  A  system  of 
discipline  must  be  introduced  in  which  true 
Christian  earnestness  and  Christian  moral- 
ity united  with  Christian  love  constitute 
the  end,  instead  of  a  blind  subjection  of  the 
individual,  or  of  all,  to  the  flat  of  a  close  or 
of  a  single  man.  In  brief,  we  nish  to  refomi 
the  Church  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  shall 
become  again  a  fellowship  in  love,  in  faith, 
and  in  work,  of  all  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  the  Saviour 
who  alone  has  been  and  stiU  is  and  remains 
our  Mediator. 

Great  changes  will  he  necessary  to  attain 
this  end.  It  can  only  he  reached  by  pru- 
dence and  a  wise  choice  of  ways  and  means. 
Therefore  we  were  not  disconcerted  at  the 
derision  of  those  who  said,  "Ton  only  reject 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope;  you  wish  to 
retain  all  the  other  absnrditics."  We  have 
unitedly  overcome  the  desire  that  existed 
among  ourselves  for  sudden  change,  since 
we  have  all  come  to  the  belief  that  the  preju- 
dices and  ideas  in  which  successive  genera- 
tions have  been  educated  can  not  he  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  night.  It  has  become 
manifest  to  all  of  us  that  our  reform  will  be 
far  more  elEcient  if  we  proceed  with  delib- 
eration and  caution,  because  the  experience 
of  the  good  we  introduce  will  then  teach  us 
the  better  to  know  the  shadow  of  evil  that 
still  remains.  We  may  contend,  without 
Tauity  and  without  being  accused  of  exag- 
geration, that  no  religious  movement  which 
does  not  aim  at  the  destruction  but  at  the 
amelioration  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  has  to  rely  upon  its  own  efforts,  whidi 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  no  assistance  fixim  the 
State,  but  on  the  contrary  has  bad  great  ob- 
stacles laid  in  its  way,  which  occurs  in  an 
age  when  on  the  one  hand  indifference  and 
materiabsm,  and  on  the  other  fanatjcism  and 
political  churohmanship  predominate  in  all 
''  isses  of  society,  has  been  so  successful  in 

short  a  time,  whether  we  consider  its  pro- 
portious  or  internal  results,  either  in  the  do- 

ain  of  the  law  or  that  of  life. 

On  September  33, 1871,  it  was  detennined 

Munich  to  organize  regular  parishes.  To- 
day the  Old  Catholic  Church  numbers  in  the 
German  Empire  nearly  100  congregations 
(iu  Baden,  27;  in  Bavaria,  33;  in  Hesse,  2;  ia. 
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PmHBia,22  congregatious ;  1  congregation  in 
Birkenfeld).  In  these  congregations  over 
50,000  members  are  enrolled,  llj  despite  tlie 
difflcnlties  aud  inconveniences  which  many 
enfler  from  openly  joining  an  Old  Catliolic 
congregatiou,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
ehnrclies,  etc.,  such  a  result  lias  heen  already 
teaehed,  we  may  boldly  hope  for  far  greater 
successes  as  soon  as  onr  Church  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  State,  Over  forty  priests,  of 
whom  six  have  joined  ns  in  the  conrse  of  this 
year,  attend  to  parochial  duties.  They  wiU 
idso  have  accessions.  Six  young  men  next 
winter  will  study  Old  Catholic  theology  in 
the  TJniversityof  Bonn.  In  many  places,  the 
friendship  of  oui  Evangelical  brethren  has 
Tendered  regular  worship  possible  in  Prot- 
estant churches;  in  others,  the  civil  local 
authorities  or  the  Goverument  have  granted 
us  chnrohes.  In  Aastria,  in  Switzerland, 
even  in  France,  Italy,  aud  Spain,  our  move- 
ment meets  with  a  response. 

If  we  look  at  the  internal  results,  they  are 
equally  euconraging,  By  the  choice  of  tlie 
clergy  and  the  congregations,  on  June  4, 18T3, 
Joseph  Hnbert  Eeiakens,  Professor  of  The- 
ology at  Broslan,  was  elected  Old  Catholic 
bishop.  His  iuclosed  pastoral  letter  fur- 
nishes nil  evidence  that  the  episcopal  office 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  true  apostolic 
spirit.  He  was  consecrated  on  August  11 
by  the  Bishop  of  Deventer,  in  the  presence 
of  namerous  priests  of  all  tlie  three  dioceses 
of  the  Chureh  of  Utrecht.  His  consecration 
has  strengthened  our  fellowship  witli  that 
Chnrcb.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  commn- 
uicato  with  the  Armenian  Catliolics.  Thus 
we  ore  in  intimate  communication  with  that 
portion  of  the  whole  Church,  formerly  united 
.under  Rome,  which  does  not  submit  itself 
to  papal  absolntisii),  and  stands  fast  by  the 
rights  and  faith  of  the  ancient  Church.  In- 
ternal refonus  have  already  been  begun, 
such  as  perhaps  are  enjoyed  by  no  branch 
of  the  Christian  Chureh.  TVe  have  quietly 
abandoned  the  abuses  of  the  adoration  of 
saints,  especially  the  exaggerated  devotion 
to  tlie  Virgin  ^lary,  and  ttio  indulgences. 
We  have  done  away  with  tlie  abnse  of  scap- 
ularies,  medals,  and  such  like.  The  payment 
of  money  for  the  reading  of  masses  aud  pub- 
lic prayers,  etc.,  has  been  given  np.  The 
national  language  has  practically  been  goii- 
TllE  COKGRESS  OF 

CossTASCB,  September  12, 1873. 
In  the  name  thereof: 

The  Bishop : 
Joseph  Hubert  Eeinh 


erally  adopted  in  the  Churcli  service,  and  in 
the  administration  of  tlio  sacraments  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  do  without  changing 
the  generally  accepted  liturgical  rules  of  the 
Latin  Church. 

The  inclosed  provisional  rules,  which  were 
adopted  in  Cologne,  Jane  3,  1873,  have  al-. 
ready  secured  to  laymen  a  certain  share  of 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
—  an  authority  which  in  all  its  conditions 
is  thoroughly  iu  keeping  with  the  rules  and 
customs  of  tlie  ancient  Chureh  of  the  first 
ceuturies,  aud  fully  satisfies  the  reasona- 
ble desires  iu  onr  owu  age.  If  the  propo- 
sition for  a  set  of  rules  for  synods  and  con- 
gregations should  be  accepted,  as  it  doubt- 
less will  be  by  the  Congress  at  Constance 
and  by  the  first  synod,  we  shall  possess  a  con- 
stitution which  will  probably  be  for  sometime 
ajttMm  (tesidmiim  with  most  of  our  Evangel- 
ical brethren  in  Germany.  A  Catholic  synod, 
composed  of  a  bishop,  priests,  and  laymen, 
indicates  a  reform  in  the  Church  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  impos- 
sible. Thus  we  have  realized  what  appears 
to  us  essential  in  the  Constitntiou  of  the 
Church,  viz.;  the  Episcopal  office  as  the  lead- 
ing one ;  the  functions  of  bishops  and  priests 
for  the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace 
and  for  tbe  proclamation  of  the  Word  of 
God;  the  fall,  harmonious  co-operation  of 
all  believers  in  a  legal  and  orderly  man- 
Thus  we  hope  to  have  replaced  the  reign 
of  arbitrary  and  centralized  absolutism  by 
laws  coinciding  with  the  spirit  of  love  and 
nnity,  by  which  the  communion  of  believers 
should  be  guided. 

We  close  with  the  expression  of  our  wish 
that  your  Conference  may  succeed  in  bring- 
ing about  an  active,  close  union  between 
members  of  the  diffijrent  branches  of  the 
Evangelical  Chnrcb ;  and  with  another  wish, 
both  for  yon  and  for  ourselves,  that  the  bond 
ofmutnal  love  maybe  drawn  closer  andcloser, 
that  we  may  found  institutions  fitted  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  reconcihati  on  of  all  Chris- 
tian  creeds,  and  to  lead  to  that  end  we  all 
should  labor  for,  when,  under  one  Shepherd, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  members  of  his 
holy  Church  shall  form  a  single  flock. 

May  God  grant  this,  and  may  his  blessing 
be  upon  your  work. 
THE  OLD  CATHOLICS  OF  GERMANY. 


The  President : 

Dr.  vox  ScnrLTE, 

Privy  Councilor  and  Professor  at  Bonn. 

The  First  Vice-President : 

Dr.  C.  A.  Cornelius,  from  Munich. 

The  Second  Vice-President ; 
Dr,  AfGUSTiN  Keller,  from  Aarau. 
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[Trflnalated  fn 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Evangelical 
Aluasce  assembled  in  Genebal  Con- 
fereScb  at  New  Yokk  ; 

GEnrmMEN,— ^When  I  accepted — now- 
more  than  a  year  ago — tl»e  invitation  which 
jonr  committee  did  me  tlie  honor  to  send 
me  for  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  AUi- 
ance,  I  could  not  conjecture  the  obstaclea 
ivhicli  would  check  the  execution  of  my 
promise.  While  suffering  from  tlie  sacrifice 
wWcU  they  impose  upon  me  now,  I  do  not 
regret  these  obstacles,  for  they  concern  a  new 
development  of  a  reform  to  -which  is  attach- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  the  salvation  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

In  confiding  to  me  a  task  much  beyond 
my  individual  powers,  but  -which  he  will 
aid  me,  I  trust,  to  perform,  God  lias  imposed 
npon  me  duties  -which  take  precedence  of  njl 
others.  Will  you  excuse  me,  then,  gentli 
men,  if  in  heart  alone  I  join  you  I  By  il 
viaim  impulses  my  -whole  being  goes  out  to 
you.  For  &  long  time  already  I  liave  count- 
ed Mends  among  your  ranks — indeed,  I 
call  you  all  by  that  name,  for,  united  by 
faith  in  the  same  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Redeemer  of  men,  yon  are  laboring 
to  bring  together  on  a  common  ground  the 
different  Christian  confessions,  which  have 
been  bo  sadly,  and, until  now,  so  irremediably 
separated. 

My  ambition,  I  confess,  is   stJll  hig 
where  yon  are  satisfied  with  an  alUanee,  I 
wonld  desire  an  organic  and  vital  unity 


(ttiiif^  organiqae  et  vieante).  I  believe  this 
mity  to  lie  in  the  future  destinies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  because  I  discover  it  in 
its  primitive  traditions,  and,  above  all,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  wUl  of  its  divine  Found- 
er. If  all  Christianity  were  not  like  that 
weakened  Chnrch  of  the  Apocalypse,  more 
or  less  "  fallen  irom  its  first  love,"  it  would 
not  be  so  difficult  for  it  t«  realize,  or  even, 
alas !  to  conceive  the  joyous  mystery  of  its 

Time  does  not  permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
give  you  the  details  of  the  particular  work 
in  which  I  am  laboring  at  Geneva,  and  which 
yon  wish  to  honor  with  yonr  sympathetic 
interest.  Besides,  this  work  is  sufficiently 
known  to  you  through  the  public  press.  I 
ventm-e  to.  count,  at  need,  upon  the  Kev. 
Pastor  Franck  Coulin  (who  will  deliver  to 
you  this  letter)  to  speak  to  you  of  my  plans. 
Pastor  Coulin  is  not  only  a  friend  of  my  per- 
son, but  also  of  my  -work,  and  among  our 
brethren  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  Switz- 
erland, we  count  no  one  -who  has  for  our  re- 
form more  intelligent  and  more  cordial  sym- 

Will  you  accept,  gentlemen,  with  the  re- 
ne-wed  expression  of  my  deeply  felt  regrets, 
that  also  of  my  most  respectfnl  and  affection- 
ately devoted  regards,  in  our  common  Mas- 
ter and  Saviour. 

Htaciktue  Lotson. 

Genkva,  Seplcmljci-  0, 1ST3. 
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THE  VATICAN  COUNCIL  AND  THE  OLD  CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  \V.  KKAFFT,  D.D. 

Proftsflot  of  Cburch  History  in  the  Uiiiversltj  of  Bonn. 
IBarn  Sept.  8, 1821,  at  Cologne,  Prasaia.J 


So  much  lias  heeti  wiitteii  in  regard  to 
the  Listory  of  tbe  Vatican  Connoil,  tliat  a 
Trhole  library  might  be  filled  with  tins  lit- 
eratm'e.*  I  call  yonr  special  attention  to 
Frommann'a  excellent  representation  t 

lu  treating  of  the  Conneil  and  tho  Old 
Catholic  movement,  the  former  can  be  con- 
sidered only  ill  so  for  aa  it  gave  rise  to  the 
latter  movement,  bestflwing  npon  it  not  only 
justification  in  itself,  hut  great  importance 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  1870,  in 
presence  and  with  the  assent  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  voterB  of  the  Vatican  Council,  at 
midday — hut  the  sky  heing  dark,  under 
thunder  and  Ughtning,  and  by  candle-light — 
Pope  Pius  the  Msth  commanded.  In  the  bull 
"  Pastor  ffitemus,"  all  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom to  believe  implicitly  in  the  follow- 
ing aa  a  sa«red  law,  warranted  by  Divine 
revelation : 

"Adhering  faithfully  to  the  Tradition  de- 
livered unto  us  from  the  bpglnniug  of  the 
Christian  faith,  We,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Sacred  Council,  teach  and  declare,  to  the 
honor  of  God  our  Saviour,  the  exaltation  of 
the  Catholic  Beltgion,  and  the  salvation  of 
aU  Christendom,  that  the  Koman  Pontiff, 
when  speaking  ex  cathedra,  t.  e.,  when  he,  in 
viitoe  of  his  highest  apostolic  authority,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ofSce  of  shepherd  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians,  proclaims  in  ex- 
plicit terms  a  dogma,  to  be  behoved  by  the 
whole  Church — may  it  concern  either  faith 
or  morals— possesses,  by  right  of  the  Divine 
assistance  promised  unto  him  through  St. 
Peter,  that  infallibility  with  which  the  Di- 
vine Saviour  wanted  his  Church  to  be  en- 
dowed in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals ; 
and  that,  therefore,  snch  dogmas  of  the  Bo- 
man  Pontiff  are  in  themselves  (ex  sese),  and 
not  through  consent  of  the  Church,  inMUuta^ 
ble.  Should,  however,  any  one  dare  to  dis- 
sent from  this  our  dogma,  what  God  forbid! 
— let  hiin  be  anathema !" 

With  this  decisive  sentence  of  the  Pope 
the  Jesuits  have  at  last  reached  a  long^de- 
sired  aim.      Papal  infalUbility  had,  years 

implete 


ago,  been  designated  and  defended  by  them 
as  the  last  conseiiuence  of  the  {iriiiciplos  of 
their  own  order. 

The  principle  of  tbe  order  of  Jesuits  was, 
from  the  very  beginning,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  Protestimt  principle  of  faith ;  the 
founder,  Ignatius  Loyola,  declaring  that  im- 
plicit obedience  is  the  source,  and  the  great- 
est of  i^  Christian  virtues. 

In  his  celebrated  letter,  De  virtnte  obedi- 
cntife  (a.d.  1553),  addressed  to  the  Portu- 
guese members  of  the  order,  he  says : 

"  The  members  of  tbe  Society  of  Jesus  may 
be  surpassed  by  other  religious  orders  iu  fast- 
ing, vigils,  and  ascetic  mode  of  living,  but  in 
regard  to  implicit  obedience,  denial  of  self- 
will,  and  reason  they  exceed  all  others. 

This  obedience  of  the  members  of  the 
"  compania  "  to  their  superior  was  to  he  ex- 
ercised in  a  miUtary  manner,  as  to  a  general. 
The  latter  was,  therefore,  invested  with  the 
highest  authority  possible :  he  was  to  act  as 
the  substitute  of  God  and  Christ.  "  Who- 
soever heareth  him,  heareth  me,"  i.  e.,  Christ. 
"  Wbosoever  despiseth  him,  despiseth  me." 

Iu  consequence,  the  members  are  hound 
to  consider  the  general's  command  as  the 
voice  of  Christ,  according  to  the  word  of 
St  Paul  to  the  ColossLans :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  tbe  Lord,  and  not 
unto  men :  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye 
shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance : 
for  ye  serve  tbe  Lord  Christ." 

Ignatius  distinguishes  three  degrees  of 
obedience ; 

Tbe  first  degree  comprises  those  persons 
who  fulfill  their  superior's  command  as  the 
will  of  God,  even  if  their  own  will  and  judg- 
ment be  opposed  to  it :  this  act  does  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  virtue. 

The  second  degree  comprises  those  who, 
in  enacting  the  order  of  the  general,  make 
his  will  their  own :  this  sacrifice  of  the  will 

The  third  degree  contains  those  who  en- 
act the  order  of  the  superior,  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  will,  but  their  judg- 
ment also — thus  making  the  sacrifice  of  their 
intelligence.  This  degree  of  blind,  irapUcit 
obedience  is  the  highest,  and  all  individual 
responsibility  of  action  ceases  with  it. 

In  the  same  spirit,  tho  virtue  of  obedience 
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11  enjouicil  111  tlie  rules  of  tlie  order;  the 
Bulialteru  has  to  so  direct  all  hia  efforts  that 
hia  obedienio  may  be  perfect  in  every  regard, 
both  aocordiug  to  will  and  iutelligence. 

"  Let  every  one  be  convinced  that  those 
■who  live  under  obedience  must  needs  be  di- 
rected and  governed  by  Divine  Providence, 
through  the  interposition  of  their  Bnperiors, 
as  if  tiey  were  nothing  but  a  mere  cadaver 
which  may  be  carried  iu  any  direction  and 
treated  in  any  manner;  or  they  may  be 
likened'to  an  old  man's  staff,  assisting  him 
wlio  holds  it,  ivlieresocvcr  aud  whensoever 
he  may  use  it." 

In  the  same  manner,  as  all  the  mpiuliers 
of  the  order  are  bound  to  tie  will  of  their 
superior,  thus  should,  according  to  the  rules 
of  Ignatius,  the  superior,  in  his  turn,  pay  im- 
plicit obedience,  and  'without  any  reasoning 
whatsoever,  to  him  whom  God  placed  above 
him,  i.  e.,  the  Roman  Pope,  the  Vicegerent  of 
God  and  Christ  on  earth.  He  is,  therefore, 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  order,  and  his 
commands  must  be,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  implicitly  and  nncondi- 
tionally  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the 
order.  This  nominal  superiority  of  the  Pope 
over  the  general  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
was,  however,  a  mere  pretest  for  the  real 
superiority  of  the  order  over  the  Pope.  Al- 
ready the  founder  of  the  order  named  Rome 
as  the  permanent  residence  of  the  general, 
so  that  he  might  live  m  the  Pope's  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  The  most  intelligent  members 
of  the  order  were  brought  hither  ikim  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  thus  by  seemingly 
serving  the  Roman  chair,  the  order  assumed 
in  fact  the  supremacy  over  the  some,  and 
through  it  over  the  whole  church.  Better 
than  at  any  other  period,  Roman  Jesuitism 
succeeded  iu  our  times  in  gaining  influence 
over  thePope,PioNono,  making  him  entire-' 
]y  suhservieut  to  their  aims.  This  has  been 
done  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  dny 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  called  "Papa 
Nero,"  to  distinguish  him  from  "  Papa  Bian- 
co," Pio  Hono. 

Making  use  of  their  unlimited  influence, 
the  Jesuits  believed  that  at  last  the  moment 
had  arrived  when  they  might  extend  the 
constitution  of  their  order  over  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now  at  last  should 
blind,  implicit  ol)edience,  the  life -principle 
of  their  order,  be  binding  npon  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  nay,  i  t  should  thns 
govern  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  should  be  changed  into 
one  grand  order  of  Jesuits, embracing  all 
tions  and  all  countries. 

To  this  end  the  two  following  dogmas 
were  especially  defended  iu  the  party-press 
of  the  Jesuits:  Ist.  The  dogma  of  tlie  uni- 
versal papal  episcopacy,  i.  e.,  his  complete, 
absolute  jurisdictional  power;  and  2d.  The 
dogma  of  papal  infaUihUity  in  questior 
fiiith  and  morals. 


The  declaration  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion (a,d.  1854),  which — as  is  almost  need- 
less to  say— is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Christian  fundamental  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  two 
dogmas  just  mentioned.  This  secret  the 
Jesuits  betrayed  themselves.  Schrader,  in 
his  book, "  Pius  IX.  as  Pope  and  King,"  has 
told  us  that,  at  that  time,  they  simply  wish- 
ed fo  test  how  far  they  could  go.  Tlie  votes 
of  the  bishops  having  been  cast  aside,  it  was 
declaredthatthePope  alone  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit;  this  virtually  decided  al- 
ready the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 

The  Jesuits,  elated  hy  this  success,  and 
certain  of  final  victory,  predicted  in  their 
papers  the  sure  flccept^anoe  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  doctrines  regarding  the  Pope. 

Bat  as  the  Jesuits  were  striving  to  secure 
the  Pope  the  same  position  in  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  which  the  gfeneral 
holds  in  their  order,  they  were  obliged  to 
increase  papal  authority  to  the  very  utmost. 
The  Pope,  who  had  formerly  been  considered 
but  the  visible  representative  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  at  the  highest  was  looked  upon 
as  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  a  Juridical  sense,  was  now  declared  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  love, 
and  was  placed  in  snch  close  communion 
with  God  as  is  impossible  to  any  other  mor- 
tal being. 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  the  Civilti 
Cattoliea,  the  official  press  at  Rome,  pub- 
lished this  blasphemy:  "Si  medita  il  Papa 
4  dio  che  pensa  in  lui,"  t.  e., "  when  the  Pope 
thinks,  it  is  God  thinking  within  him  V 

In  the  hook  of  Faber,the  Oratorian,  "Of 
the  Devotion  to  the  Pope,"  the  fkitlifal  are 
taught  that  this  devotion  is  an  essential 
sign  of  aU  Christian  holiness,  and  a  necessa- 
ry condition  to  salvation ;  "  for  the  Pope  is 
the  tbird  visible  presence  nf  Ckiist  among  ua." 

This  view  has  been  openly  defended  by 
the  Infallihilists.  During  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil, Mermillod,  the  pretender  of  the  Genevan 
episcopacy,  preaehed  at  Rome  on  the  three- 
fold theophany :  "  In  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem, on  the  altar  in  the  Encharist,  and  iu 
the  person  of  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican." 

In  this  sense,  also,  deue  has  been  changed 
to  pirn  in  some  hymns  originally  addressed, 
to  God,  and  the  Pope  himself  rewarded  the 
defenders  of  these  outrages  with  a  "  Breve." 

By  the  side  of  Raphael's  pictures  in  the 
Vatican,  Pius  IX.  had  a  picture  painted, 
wherein  he  announces  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  tlie  Virgin  Mary;  he  is  represent- 
ed as  tonching  the  ground  lightly  with  his 
feet;  a  ray  of  light  falling  from  heaven 
upon  him,  while  his  mouth  and  the  bull 
testify  to  bis  inspiration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Pope  even  attempted  to  work  mira- 
cles, bat  without  success;  and  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  failure  he  prophetically  an- 
nounced some  future  miraculous  doings, 
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Coimt  Montalembert,  formerly  a  very  pil- 
lar of  the  Catholic  Churcli  in  France,  was 
quito  right  nhea  he,  on  his  death-beil,  thus, 
with  hU  last  words,  warned  the  "Ulttamon- 
taoes :"  "Tim  are  erecHng  an  idol  in  tfi«  F«(t- 
can !"  Yes,  an  idol  indeed,  for  Eomisli  anti- 
Christianity  haa  never  been  aa  stroug  as  iu 

The  Jeauita,  however,  did  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  warned,  but  went  ou.  The 
mock  council,  prepared  and  arranged  by 
them,  was  destined  to  esecnte  their  plans. 

It  is  a  fearful  arrogauce  of  the  Boniish. 
Church  to  presume  the  representation  of  an 
Ecumenical  Connoil  iu  our  days.  The  Orien- 
tal and  Evangelical  Churches  protested  de- 
cidedly gainst  such  a  proceeding.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catbolic  Chnrcb  some  of 
the  bishops  opposed  it,  and  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Couucil  freq^uently  declared  that 
they  eoald  not  recognize  it  as  ecumenical. 
For  who  was  reproseuted  at  Home  but  the 
cardinals  of  the  Bomisb  curia,  tbe  bishops, 
and  orderst  But  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  priests  and  the  millions  of  so-called 
laymen  were  not  represented;  and  when  they, 
nevertheless,  urged  their  testimony,  it  was 
timidly  refused  by  the  bishops,  as  if  thereby 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  disturbed 
within  theui. 

TheCouHoilwnsfarthermorenotfree.  The 
transactions  of  the  Council  were  tampered 
with  from  the  very  beginning,  as  the  Pope 
iti  the  most  arbitrary  manner  had  himself 
appointed  all  the  officers,  and  even  before 
tlie  bishops  were  assembled  administered 
the  oath  to  every  one,  from  the  president 
down  to  the  last  tellet-of-votes.  Tbe  very, 
business  transactions  of  the  Council  were  fix- 
ed in  the  most  arbitrary  mode,  as  the  Pope 
enforced  a  double  order  of  the  day.  Against 
this  outside  pressure,  this  business  mecban- 
ism,avery  impressive  protest  was  raised  by 
the  most  intelligent  bishops,  but  without 
success.  Freedom  of  debate  and  confer- 
ence was  couseqnently  impossible ;  the  Pope 
alone,  through  his  president,  brought  his 
own  resolutions  before  the  house ;  no  bishop 
had  a  nght  to  do  so ;  their  resolutions  had 
to  be  liud  before  a  commission  outside  of 
the  Cotincil,  and  their  iutrodnctioti  to  the 
Council,  nay,  the  mere  knowledge  of  them, 
depended  solely  upon  the  Pope's  decision. 
The  speeches  were  mostly  unintelligible, 
partly  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  hall,  and 
partly  on  account  of  tlie  different  pronuncia- 
tion ;  aud  an  iusight  into  the  st«nographical 
reports  was  strictly  prohibited.  Publica- 
tions of  the  Opposition  had  to  be  printed 
outside  of  Itome,  while  the  Infallibilists 
made  a  grand  display  of  their  views  by  ad- 
vertisements on  the  walls.  Sudden  adjonm- 
nieats  would  frequently  shut  the  tongues  of 
liatf  a  hundred  prelates,  so  that  their  testi- 
mony was  silenced. 

The  order  of  the  day,  i.  e.,  tlie  important 


questions  which  were  to  come  before  the 
house,  were  not  published  beforehand,  bnt 
intentionally  kept  secret.  Very  strangely 
indeed,  the  decrees  of  the  Pope  were  brought 
in  only  during  the  sessions  of  the  Council. 
And  this  was  the  worse,  as  they  were  in 
contradiction  to  Scripture  and  Tradition, 
and  were  shown  to  be  JesuitJo  innovations. 
T!ie  only  Scriptural  proof  for  papal  infalli- 
bility, Luke  xxu.,  32,  which  appears  also  in 
the  decree  of  Jnly  19,  1870,  proves  the  very 
opposite,  although  the  Jesuits  consider  it 
convincing. 

Christ  iu  this  passage  says  to  Peter, "  But 
I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  ia\\  not : 
and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren."  Shortly  before  the  passion  of  Je- 
sus, Peter  had  made  some  rash  and  presump- 
tive remarks.  The  Lord  now  announces  to 
him  his  iall,  but  comforts  him  also  by  re- 
ferring to  his  conversion.  But  when  the 
apostle  continued  in  his  self-confidence,  the 
Lord  told  him  in  plain  words  that  he  would 
deny  him  thrice  this  night. 

No  commentator  of  former  times  lias  ever 
seen  in  these  words  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  purity  of  the  faith  or  to  the  functions 
of  St.  Peter's  successors  at  Rome,  or  any  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostle;  tliey  all  justly  refer 
it  to  Peter  himself,  who  did  deny  his  Lord. 
Tliese  convincing  arguments  drove  the  In- 
fallibilists to  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
doubtful  meaning  of  the  passage  referred  to 
had  now,  by  the  papal  decree  of  July  13, 
1870,  been  settled  for  aU  times ;  and  thus 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  very  pillar  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  "  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Church 
(ecclesia)  to  judge  of  the  true  exposition  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  is  destroyed,  aud  the  Pope 
alone  has  been  instituted  sole  interpreter  of 
the  Bible. 

The  principle  ofTradition  too,  which  might 
be  called  the  comer-stone  of  Eoman  Catholi- 
cism,has  been  overturned  and  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  the  Vatican  decree. 

While  the  Reformation  asserted  that  only 
that  which  could  be  proved  from  Scripture 
could  be  accepted  as  a  doctrine  of  Christ,  the 
Komish  Church  clung  to  Tradition,  trying  to 
establish  a  criterion  for  it.  If,  namely,  the 
apostolic  validity  of  any  church  doctrine 
could  not  be  proved  directly  from  Scriptnre, 
and  if  such  a  doctrine  was  found  to  have 
been  taught  and  believed  after  the  apostol- 
ic age — "  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus  " — 
then  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  such  a  doc- 
trine must  have  originated  in  the  apostolio 
preaching.  The  Council  of  Trent  went  still 
further,  and  taught  that  Tradition  had  come 
down  to  us,  from  hand  to  hand,  in  uutnter- 
nipted  succession,  through  all  generations. 
The  Church  alone,  as  the  Romish  Catechism 
teaches,  can  not  err  in  the  interpretation  of 
faith  atjd  morals,  because  she  is  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 
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The  bishops  of  the  Oppoaition,ivLo  formed 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christiana  there  represented,  protested  that 
the  accepted  criterion  of  Tradition  did  not 
refer  to  papal  infallibility.  Such  teachings 
were  mere  innovations,  and  the  doctrine 
which  had  hitherto  been  believed  was 
tme  one,  "  God  forbid  that  we,  on  ace 
of  the  necessities  of  the  time,  should  forge 
the  original  meaning  of  the  divine  law." 
When  Bishop  Hefele,  of  Rottenburg,by  Lis 
essay  on  "  Pope  Honorius  "  (printed  at  Na- 
ples), had  so  confounded  the  leading  cardi- 
nals that  they  could  not  conceal  their  con- 
fusion before  the  Pope,  Pius  IX,  decisively 
said, "  I  am  the  Tradition  1"  which  means,  in 
plain  English :  The  agreement  of  the  whole 
church  with  tradition  does  in  no  way  con- 
cern papal  decrees ;  for  they  are  in  them- 
selves infitllible. 

The  Infanibilists  now  openly  declare  that, 
because  the  doctrines  of  the  universal  episco- 
pacy of  the  Pope  and  his  infallibUity  are  con- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  July  18, 1870, 
they  must  therefore  be  contained  in  Tradi- 
tion also.  TheironlycriterionforTradition 
is  the  Pope,  who,  as  teacher  and  shepherd  of 
all  Christians,  binds  the  Chnrch  Universal 
to  his  teachings  of  faith  and  morals.  The 
historical  and  political  papers  were  quite 
elated  at  the  decrees  of  the  Tatican  Coun- 
cil, for  now  it  is  established  who  elionld  at 
any  moment,  by  day  or  night,  have  the  final 
decision  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  old  Christian  Church 
did  not  know  this,  or  she  might  have  saved 
herself  a  gigantic  task  in  the  christologic- 
al  and  theological  disputes.  One  decree  ex: 
cathedra  of  a  Pope  whom  she  might  have 
had  at  any  moment,  and  the  redeeming  word 
was  spoken,  the  proper  formula  found!  Wliy 
did  not  the  Pope  speak  at  Hicsea,  in  the  year 

I  now  come  to  that  highly  praised  una- 
nimity of  which  the  Yatlcan  Council  boast- 
ingly  says  that  at  the  last  meeting  533 
of  ^  fathers  present  consented  to  the  de- 
cree (forty  of  them  being  members  of  or- 
ders and  cardinals).  But  according  to  the 
papal  call  there  onghl  to  have  been  present 
1037  voting  members,  which  leaves  503  votes 
wanting.  More  than  100  voters  left  during 
the  last  days,  the  majority  of  whom  authen- 
tically declared  that  they  should  reject  the 
doctrine  of  infiillibility  if  they  could  be  pres- 
ent. The  really  decisive  vote  was  cast  July 
13,  ISTO,  while  the  solemn  meeting  of  July 
18  was  a  mere  formality.  On  the  former 
date  88  bishops  from  the  largest  dioceses 
had  voted  nay,  while  400  Itali^  bishops  of 
the  very  smallest  dioceses,  and  more  than  100 
missionary  bishops — in  part,  iufld. — with- 
out any  diocese  at  all,  formed  the  minority. 
This  fact,  which  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
there  was  no  agreement  in  the  E«mish 
Church  on  papal  infallibility,  is  inscribed 


on  the  pages  of  history,  and  no  po\vcr  in  the 
world  can  erase  it  there&om. 

The  Vatican  CouncU,  therefore,  can  not 
show  one  single  quality  necessary  to  an  ecu- 
menical council ! 

When  afterward  obedience  and  subjection 
were  urged  by  the  bishops  on  the  plea  that 
tlie  Council  had  spoken  it  was  justly  re- 
plied: "Where  dowe  read  thial  TheCoun- 
cjl  has  not  published  any  resolutions !" 

It  was  the  Pope  who  in  this  mock  council 
made  the  bishops  perform  mock  work.  In 
these  solemn  meetings  the  Pope  in  his  own 
name  ordained  decrees,  assuring  his  audience 
of  the  assent  of  tli?  Council.  lathe  consti- 
tution of  July  18,  isro,  he  alone  declares 
his  infalUbility,  for  he  conclndes  with  the 
above-mentioned  words:  "But  if  any  one 
should  dare  to  dissent  from  this  our  dogma — 
■what  God  forbid! — let  him  be  anathema!" 
He  does  not  say,  if  any  one  should  dare  to 
dissent  from  the  resolution' of  the  Council, 
but  "ii-ommy  own  doctrine  and  decision  1" 

In  these  solemn  meetings  Pius  IX.  was  to 
the  Jesuits  not  the  successor  of  the  apoaOe, 
bnt  a  Vice-God,  the  Representative  of  the 
King  of  Glory,  the  triple  crown  on  his  head, 
and  bis  under-uhepherds  on  their  knees  be- 
fore him ! 

Former  councils  spoke  by  their  own  au- 
thority, bnt  henceforth  all  councils  are  su- 
perfluous, as  papal  doctrines  ex  cathedra  are 
in  themselves  immutable.  The  bishops,  or 
uuder-shepherds,  are  henceforth  nothing  but 
the  Pope's  servants,  and  those  phrases  in  the 
Vatican  decree  regarding  the  real  power  of 
the  bishops  are  mere  sham  and  deception. 

The  words  of  Gregory  the  First,  "I  sliall 
have  my  honor  when  every  bishop  has  his 
honor,"  have  been  thus  distorted  by  Pius 
IX.;  "Tbeotherbishopsaiehonored through 
my  honor."' 

The  former  constitatiou  of  the  Roman 
Chnxch  has  thus  been  shaken  and  changed 
from  its  very  fundaments,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  Ecumenical  Council  the  Pope  has  been 
put  as  the  Universal  Bishop. 

Those  eighty -eight  opposition  bishops 
who,  on  July  13, 1870,  had  voted  Jlfaa  placet, 
were  decidedly  the  moat  intelligent  mcmlwrs 
of  the  Council,  and  represented  almost  one- 
half  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, They  understood  the  victory  which 
the  Jesuits  had  gained  by  this  revolution. 
But  instead  of  obeying  the  voice  of  their  con- 
science, which  before  and  during  the  Council 
had  spoken  so  loudly  t-o  them,  they,  after 
the  Council,  submitted  to  the  papal  decree. 
Instead  of  fulfilling  their  holiest  duty  "  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  truth,"  as  they  had  solemn- 
ly promised  to  their  charges,  in  accordance 
with  the  apostolic  word  that  "whosoever 
wishes  to  please  men  can  not  be  a  servant 
of  Christ,"  they  yielded.     And  what  did  de- 
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termine  thenct*  take  tliis  etepT  Notliing 
but  a  miserable  consideration  for  the  Pope. 
They  did  not  wish  to  grieve  or  provoke  the 
Holy  Father,  as  they  had  testified  before  their 
depMtore,  July  17,  ISTO,  to  their  own  eternal 
shame!  Preferring  to  please  a  poor  sinful 
man,  they  ceased  to  be  servants  of  Christ. 

Further  qnotations  from  the  later  writ- 
ings of  these  original  opposition  bishops — to 
which  most  of  the  German  bishops  belonged 
— will,  I  trust,  be  superfluous.  It  would  be  a 
grievous,  an  actually  disgnsting  task.  Giv- 
ing their  full  and  unconditional  assent  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Council,  they  requested  the 
faithful  to  receive  the  dogma  by  pain  of  ex- 
commnnicatioa ;  and  instead  of  thoroughly 
enlightening  their  people  on  this  innovation, 
they  heaped  lie  upon  lie !  And  what  drove 
them  to  sneh  a,  cowardly,  dishonorable  flight 
of  their  colors  t  Solely  the  fear  of  a  schism 
of  the  juridical  unity  with  the  Pope.  To 
avoid  this,  they  were  prepared  to  bring  the 
very  highest  sacrifice  of  obedience,  that  of 
their  own  reason  {sacrifido  dell'  iutellet- 
to). 

This  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  action  of 
Bishop  Hefele,  the  learned  and  world-re- 
nowned author  of  the  History  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  Church,  who  was  the  last  ta  yield 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council.  Quite  a  while 
after  the  mock  council  had  been  dissolved, 
be  wrote, "  I  can  not  betray  my  conscience ; 
I  would  rather  lose  my  place."  But  soon  af- 
ter, April  10, 1871,  he  turned  apostate,  giving 
this  explanation :  "The  peace  and  unity  of 
the  Church  are  of  such  high  value  that  the 
greatest  and  bitterest  sacrifices  nmat  be 
made  for  it." 

What  a  mistaken  sacrifice !  Wliat  hypoc- 
risy !  As  if  truth  were  not  infinitely  more  val- 
uable than  mere  est^mal  unity  with  Eomel 

Listen  to  tlie  following  solemn  declara- 
tions of  the  German  episcopacy,  given  be- 
fore the  Council ;  see  how  they  contradicted 
themselves  by  their  slavish  subjection  to 
Eoroiah  tyranny ! 

"  We  solemnly  declare  that,  first,  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  will  never  proclaim  any  doc- 
trine which  is  not  contained  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  ill  the  traditions  of  the  Clinroh ;  and 
that,  secondly,  the  Council  will  not  proclaim 
any  new  or  different  doctrines  from  those 
which  by  £iith  and  conscience  are  inscribed 
on  the  hearts  of  all  people,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  considered  sacred  by  Christian  na- 
tions throughout  all  ages,  are,  now  and  ever, 
the  basis  upon  which  the  welfare  of  states 
and  the  freedom  of  nations  rest." 

Yet  these  same  German  bishops  pros- 
trated themselves  under  Popish  tyranny, 
and  this  at  a  time  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  the  whole  German  nation  felt  exalted 
beyond  measure,  and  when  the  unity  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  aim  of  long  and  patient 
efforts,  was  reached  at  last.  This,  above  all 
others,  was  the  moment  wbeu  the  German 


Catholic  Church  ought  to  have  returned  to 
the  primacy  of  St.  Boniface,  its  founder. 

And  because  this  was  not  done,  Germany 
now  became  the  real  and  actual  centre  of 
the  Old  Catholic  movement,  just  as  in  the 
sisteeuth  century  she  had  been  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation.  The  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  the  Kestor  of  Bomau  Catholic  the- 
ology. Professor  Dr.  Bollinger,  of  Munich, 
formei'ly  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions 
of  Rome  against  Protestantism,  as  may  be 
sufficiently  proved  from  his  "History  of  the 
Eefonnation."  At  his  side  we  see  Dr.  Fried- 
rich,  I*rofessor  of  Chnrch  History  in  Munich, 
who  by  his  "  Journal  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil" gave  evidence  of  his  deep  insight  into 
the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  position  formerly  taken  by 
tjie  opposing  bishops.  As  the  second  ally, 
Professor  Dr.  Huber,  of  Munich,  is  to  be  men- 
tioned, whose  work  on  the  Jesuits  is  among 
the  most  profound  and  i>eat  writings  ever 
published  concerning  this  order.  An  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  consolidation  of  their 
canons  was  even  then  exerted  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  laws.  Dr.  Von  Sehulte,  of  Prague, 
who  was  afterward  called  to  Bonn  by  the 
Prussian  Government.  More  than  any  oth- 
er man  of  the  opposition,  he  was  able  to  be 
the  very  soul  of  the  movement,  and  subse- 
quently to  become  the  leader  of  the  same. 
The  Munich  scholars  were  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  theologians  and  philosophers  of  Bres- 
lau  and  Bonn — Jos.  Hub.  Eeinkens,  well 
known  as  a  learned  Church  historian ;  Dr. 
Reusch,  the  editor  of  the  Theolo^sehe  LUe- 
ratarhlatt,  which  appears  now  in  its  eighth 
volume,  and  is  one  of  tie  most  solid  scien- 
tific publications  in  Germany ;  and  Professor 
Langen,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on 
the  Vatican  decrees,  in  which  he  shows  con- 
clusively the  untenability  of  these  decrees 
in  the  light  of  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

The  battle  of  Old  Catholicism  began  at 
Nuremberg,  about  the  end  of  July,  1870,  by 
some  renowned  Catholic  scholars.  It  was 
the  opposition  of  science,  of  historical  crit- 
icism, of  philosophy,  and  canonical  law.  The 
cousequence  was  that  the  bishops,  after  vain- 
ly urging  the  subjection  of  their  opponents, 
suspended  and  excommunicated  tliem,  there- 
by provoking  a  most  decided  resistance.  To 
most  of  the  leaders  opposition  became  now 
a  serious  matter  of  conscience.  A  congress 
at  Munich,  about  Whitsunday,  1871,  was 
largely  attended  by  people  of  all  classes, 
and  the  following  programme  was  decided 
upon,  that  they  wished  to  continue  in  the 
Old  Catholic  foith  as  given  in  Scripture  and 
in  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  were, 
therefore,  obliged  to  reject  the  Vatican  de- 
crees as  innovations.  No  eouncU  had  a  right 
to  proclaim  dogmas  which  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  faith  and  the  conscience 
of  the  people.     The  right  of  scientific  in- 
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vestigatiou  waa  ioBlsted  upon ;  their  agrw- 
meiit  witli  tLe  principles  of  modem  states, 
in  opposition  to  tiie  papal  Syllabus,  waa  pro- 
nounced, and  it  was  resolved,  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesaita,  eo  hnttful  to  public  welfare, 
should  be  stopped. 

The  aim  of  theli  resolutions  was  the  for- 
mation of  parishes  of  their  own,  a  thorough 
leform  of  the  church  diecipline,  and  last, 
not  least,  the  reuniou  with  the  separated 
Christ  jau  cli  arches. 

The  party  made  important  progress  at  the 
meeting  at  Cologne,  the  former  cis-alpine 
Bomo  (Sept.,  18T2).  More  than  sixty  priests, 
among  them  the  most  eminent  theologians 
and  canonists,  renowned  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, and  almost  all  the  Catholic  pro- 
fessors of  the  German  nniTersities  declared 


their  adherence.  They  were  joined  in  great 
numbars  by  the  educated  laymen,  and  al- 
though the  mass  of  the  people  remained 
paasivefrom  indifferentism  or  narrow-mind- 
edness, steadily-rising  life  was  nevertheless 
shown  wherever  parishes  had  been  formed. 
Foot  hundred  delegates  of  different  parishes 
and  societies  attended,  wise  moderation  be- 
ing exercised  by  all,  as  was  necessary  for 
such  a  mixture  of  radical  elements.  Im- 
portant resolntdons  on  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Old  Catholicism  in  reference  to  it- 
self and  the  state  were  passed.  Its  relation 
t«  other  charohes  was  also  considei'ed. 

1.  The  present  bishop  of  Kome  can  not 
be  recognized  any  longer  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  neither  can  those  bishops 
who  yielded  to  the  Vatican  dogma  be  con- 
sidered Catholic  bishops  any  longer.  Their 
excommnnication  is,  therefore,  without  ef- 

3.  The  Old  Catholics  are  justified  in  claim- 
ing all  rights  and  privileges  which  hereto- 
fore by  constitntion,  stipnlation,  and  law  be- 
longed ta  the  Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  present  sitnation  la  not  only  dis- 
tressing to  the  Old  Catholics  individually, 
who,  cut  off  ftom  the  church,  are  driven  hy 
necessity  to  the  oi-ganization  of  new  parishes, 
which  are  justified  in  demanding  recognition 
of  the  government;  but  it  is  distressing  also 
to  the  whole  Catholic  Chnroh  at  large,  as 
formerly  a  heretical  pope  could  be  deposed, 
which  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
dogma  is  impossible.  The  above  resolution 
that  the  Roman  pope  and  the  bishops  oijey- 
ing  him  do  lawfully  exist  no  longer,  is,  there- 
fore, ^naf. 

4.  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  nominate 
the  episcopacy  in  the  normal  manner,  be  it 
resolved,  that  we  return  to  the  ancient  form 
of  election,  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

Many  refbrms  were  made  at  Cologne,  and 
a  number  of  Romish  statutes  were  abolished, 
as  indulgences,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  Saints,  scapnlaries,  payment  of  (sur- 
plice fees  and )  stipends  for  masses.  The  Ger- 


Abolition  of  celibacy  was  recommended  by 
the  laity.  The  obhgatory  character  of  the 
confessional  was  to  cease,  and  several  things 
were  to  be  changed  in  the  church  coremo- 

Fnrtlier  reforms  were  postponed  nutil  an 
Old  Catholic  Chnroh,  with  episcopacy  and 
synods,  could  be  organized.  Security  for 
Airther  reforms  is  given  in  the  espidslou  of 
all  Jesuitic  excrescences,  and  in  the  very 
principle  of  Old  Catholicism ;  only  such  dog- 
mas COB  be  proclaimed,  which  can  be  proved 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  flrom  the  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical traditions. 

With  regard  to  the  state  and  modern  civ- 
ilization, the  Old  Catholics  openly  rejected 
the  Syllabus  of  December,  1864,  which  is  now 
infallible.  They  came  to  this  decision,  be- 
canse  it  condemns  not  only  freedom  of  faith 
and  conscience,  bnt  freedom  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, which,  also,  they  especially  need. 
They  declared  their  adherence  to  the  civil 
constitutions  of  their  respective  states,  there- 
by rejecting  the  dogma  of  papal  oversight, 
so  dangerous  to  civil  law,  and  resolved  liat, 
in  the  battle  with  Rome,  they  would  side 
with  the  state.  For  these  reasons  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  governments  protected  aud 
recognized  them.  The  highest  court  in  Prus- 
sia recognized,  by  a  de«isiou  of  May  34,  the 
Old  Catholics  as  true  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  aud  as  having  a  claim  on  the 
protection  of  the  state.  The  legal  position 
of  the  Old  Catholics  before  the  judge  is 
defined  in  this  unmistakable  maimer:  "If 
there  is  in  question  the  formation  of  a  new 
religious  society,  in  the  sense  of  the  'Edict 
of  Toleration  of  1847,' it  affects  not  the  Old 
Catholics,  but  rather  the  New  Catholics,  who, 
in  fact,  established  a  new  doctrine,  while 
they  wish  to  prove  themselves  as  the  only 
true  members  and  representatives  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Chnrch  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  actually  in  possession  of  the  church 
buildings  and  other  property  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch."  [TheEmperorof  Germany  has  re- 
cently recognized  Dr.  Reinkens  as  a  legiti- 
mate bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. — Ed.'j 

The  "  fatherland"  of  the  German  Old  Cath- 
olics does  not  lie  ulb^  mmtt^,  as  that  of 
the  lufallibilists,  but  their  hearts  and  their 
love  are  with  united  and  strong  Germany, 
flourishing  in  industries,  and  advancing  in 
politics  and  civilization. 

The  hopes  for  the  existence  aud  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  have 
been  raised  higher  yet  during  the  present 
year,  by  the  episcopal  election  at  Cologne, 
June  4.  Twenty-two  priests  and  fifty-live 
laymen,  who  are  representative  delegates  of 
60,000  souls,  partook  in  it.  The  nnmber  of 
eligible  priests,  who  nmst  be  over  thirty 
yejirs,  was  thirty.  Of  the  seventy-seven  votes 
cast,  Dr.  Reinkens,  late  Professor  of  Theology 

"reslaUjWho  was  elected,  received  sixty- 
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After  his  acceptance,  fl'ce  love  nDil  devo- 
tion, lint  uot  blind  oloedience,,  were  promised 
to  him.  His  ordination  hy  tlie  Bisliop  of 
Deventer,  Bishop  of  the  Utrecht  Church,  took 
plo^e  at  Kotferdam,  Ang.  11.  In  his  Pastor- 
al he  proves  the  right  of  his  hisliopric,  and 
describes  Lis  tasli  as  a  service  to  the  faith- 
ful. 

"  It  is  not  the  hisbop's  task,  to  preach  Iiim- 
self  aod  the  interests  of  his  position,  hut  Je- 
sns  Christ.  His  miuistratioiis  to  tlie  believ- 
ers are  not  his  property,  bnt  tlie  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  God,  of  which  he  is  hut  a 
steward.  It  belongs  to  tlie  episcopacy  to 
preach  obedieace  to  the  civil  anthoritics  as 
a  religious  duty  for  conscience  sake." 

About  three  weeks  ago  (Sept.  14),  Bishop 
Beiukens  solemnly  declared  that  the  papal 
command  "  not  to  read  the  Bible  "  was  thence- 
forth not  binding  for  the  Old  Catholics ;  he, 
«n  the  contrary,  urges  and  recommends  t^t 
all  Old  CaOuilici  shoald  read  Vw  dear  hols 
Book  again  oM  again,  and  should,  in  all  liU' 
mility  and  Joy,  alt  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord ; 
for  he  alone  has  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  from  nearly  100  Old 
Catholic  congregations  at  Constance  accept- 
ed a  nc  w  syuodicaland  parochial  constitution 
of  such  exceUence  as  many  an  evangelical 
church  stands  still  in  need  of,  as  I  am  sorry 

Whoof  US  is  not  rejoiced  at  this  Old  Cath- 
olic movement,  which  originated  in  the  re- 
ligions conscience,  and  is  now  growing  and 
progressing?  It  is  an  open  protest  against 
Eomish.JesuitioUltramontauisni,  which  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  to  Autieliristianlty. 


All  of  yon,  I  trust,  will  unite  nitU  me  in 
the  earnest  prayer  tliat  the  outward  expan- 
sion of  the  movement  may  be  strengthened 
and  deepened  by  an  inward  growth  on  the 
true  evangelical  basis ;  so  that,  in  opposldon 
to  the  Jesuitic  principle  of  blind  obedience, 
the  light  of  evangelieal  faith,  of  free  grace 
in  God  throngh  Christ,  may  shine  every- 
where, and  that  Old  Catholicism  may  break 
loose  for  all  time  from  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  now  church  mnst  re- 
nounce forever  the  Supremacy  and  Primacy 
of  the  Pope,  who  can  claim  no  historical 
rights  whatflver,  for  Rome  will  never  with- 
draw the  Vaticau  decrees,  or  undertake  sncli 
reforms  as  are  desired  by  the  Old  Catliolics. 
Then  will  the  Old  Catholics  reach  their  aim 
of  rennion  with  other  Cliristian  denomina- 
tions in  the  only  possible  and  true  manner, 
by  joining  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance !  And 
nuto  this  end  we  ask  the  blessing  and  help 
of  God! 

In  the  battle  which  is  waging  just  now 
between  the  German  Empire  and  Rome,  the 
Old  Catholics  stand  on  our  side.  Bishop 
Beinkeus  will,  within  a  few  weeks,  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  [He  has 
done  so  since. — Ed."] 

According  to  the  principle  of  our  great 
warrior,  Moltke,  Protestants  and  Old  Catho- 
lics will,  for  a  time  at  least,  march  in  sepa- 
rated bodies,  bnt  will  always  bo  nnited  in 
the  battles  against  Rome.  The  victory  can 
only  be  ours  alone,  for  we  fight  for  eternal 
truth  under  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Jesns 
Christ,  "ho  has  given  us  the  promise, "  I  nin 
with  you  always,  to  the  end  of  the  world !" 
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ROMAN  CATHOLICISM  IN  SWITZERLAND  SINCE  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  SYLLABUS. 

By  the  Ef.v.  C.  PRONIEE, 
Professor  of  Sjatemntlc  Theologj  In  the  Free  Semlnnrj  of  Geneva,  Switzerlniia. 


My  dear  EiiETHitEN, — Ton  know  what 
ail  impression  ■^as  prodnced  l>7  Ifie  publica- 
tion of  the  Syllaiius,  tlie  convocation  of  tlie 
so-oalled  Ecumenical  Council,  and  the  dog- 
raatie  deoisiona  promulgated  ty  it  in  19T0. 
The  impression  would  lave  been  all  the 
more  profouud  had  not  tbe  irar,  which  de- 
ranged, so  mnch  ouv  peaceful  confereuoes, 
snddenly  Iturat  forth.  The  thunder  of  the 
cannon  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Council. 
Every  thing  for  the  moment  disappeared  in 
the  smoke  of  Tiattle-fields.  But  when  once 
the  atmosphere  was  cleared  up,  notwith- 
Ntanding  tlie  cries  of  the  wounded,  the  ruins 
to  he  repaired,  the  debts  to  he  paid,  a  mighty 
empire  to  be  consolidated,  au  ill-assnred  con- 
ijuest  to  be  strengthened,  i  t  was  necessary 
to  remember  what  had  been  done  at  Rome 
in  that  year,  at  ouce  so  glorious  and  fatal, 
which  marks  so  great  an  epoch  in  the  histo- 
ry of  European  niitions.  It  was  then  that 
the  new  dogma,  the  result  of  Ultramontane 
intrigues,  produced  its  first  effects  in  the  re- 
lations existing  between  Eoman  Catholicism 
and  the  governments  of  Europe,  I  shall  not 
remind  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  shame  of  those 
feigned  submissions  of  which  we  have  been 
the  astonished  spectators.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  pass  tliem  over  in  silence.  Let  us 
remember  only  the  energetic  protestations 
which  have  been  heard,  and  still  are,  from 
noble-miuded  men  unable  to  trifle  with  the 
truth  for  the  sake  of  a  lying  unity;  remem- 
ber the  BOIlingers,  Friederichs,  Reinkens,  and 
Father  Hyacinthes ;  and  let  us  for  a  moment 
glance  at  Switzerland,  that  old  repnblic  so 
long  accustomed  to  sttnggle  for  liberty. 

L  The  entire  population  of  Switzerland, ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1870,  was  2,669,147, 
of  which  1,034,369  were  Catholics.  Their  in- 
terests, or  rather  those  of  the  Roman  Bee,  are 
managed  by  a  diai-gS  ^affaires,  whose  ill-de- 
fined functions  appear  to  he,  above  all  things, 
to  serve  as  a  medinm  between  tlie  Pope  and 
bishops. 

As  to  the  hisiiopilcs,  they  were  five  in  num- 
ber :  1.  That  of  Siou,  which  contains  113  par- 
ishes, and  comprises  the  canton  of  Valais  and 
the  district  of  Aigle  in  the  canton  of  Taud ; 
2.  That  of  Lausanne,  comprising,  besides  the 
canton  of  Freibui^,  those  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
and  Neuchatel.     It  is  divided  i;ito  159  par- 


ishes; 3.  That  of  Solenre  or  Basle,  which 
comprises  the  cantons  of  Solfure,  Lucerne, 
Zng,  Berne,  Aargau,  Thni^au,  Basle,  Sohaff- 
hausen,  and  contains  about  ^  pnrMies;  4. 
That  of  Coire,  which  comprises  the  cantons 
of  Uri,  Schwytz,  tinterwald,  Appenzell, 
(Rhodes  iut^rieures),  the  Grisons,  Ztlrich, 
Claris,  and  contains  about  160  parishes ;  5. 
That  of  St.  Gall,  comprising  the  canton  of 
that  name  and  some  parts  of  AppenzeU,  con- 
tains about  104  parishes. 

Tessin ,  the  canton  in  which  the  Catholic 
population  is  proportionally  the  greatest, 
lately  fonned  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Como 
and  the  arehbishoprio  of  Mihln.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Federal  Government  it  has  been  sep- 
arated from  these,  but  no  agreement  has  as 
yet  been  entered  into  with  the  Eoman  See 
in  order  to  determine  its  new  ecclesiastical 
position.  Each  of  these  dioceses  had  In  ad- 
dition its  chapter,  seminaries,  and  convents. 
A  recent  statistical  table,  prepared  by  order 
of  the  present  President  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, cnnmerates  88  of  the  latter,  and  esti- 
mates approximatively  their  entire  proper- 
ty, personal  and  real,  at  32,645,915  francs. 

Wliat  effect  was  prodnced  in  Switzerland 
by  tho  proclamation  of  the  Syllabus  and  by 
the  Vatican  Council!  A  very  different  ef- 
fect in  different  jiatts  of  the  country.  Tlie 
primitive  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  Unterwald, 
and  the  canton  ofVolais  are,  more  than  any 
others,  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  Jeal- 
ous of  certain  ancient  privileges,  ever  moi-e 
and  more  infringed  upon,  the  xMipnlation  of 
these  are  animated  with  a  spirit  of  the  most 
conser^'ative  kind.  Every  thing  is  in  the 
hands  of  tho  bishop  and  clergy,  to  whom  is 
rendered,  with  the  sincerity  of  the  olden 
times,  an  almost  absolute  submission.  There 
men  awaited,  without  impatience  or  appre- 
hension, whatever  it  seemed  good  to  the  Vat- 
ican to  decree.  It  was  understood  before- 
hand that  not  the  ^lightest  desire  to  resist 
would  be  manifested.  Kome,  having  suc- 
ceeded, since  the  period  of  the  French  res- 
toration (1815),  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
diocese  of  Constance,  in  substituting  among 
the  lower  clergy  an  ultramontane  obedi- 
ence iusteadof  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Sail- 
ers and  Wesseubergs,  expected  her  decrees 
to  bo  accepted  in  sileuee.     It  was  not  the 
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tho  popular  vote  in  the  spriEg  of 


same,  however,  elsewhere.  The  Protestant 
and  miieil  cantons,  Laving  heeu  for  a,  long 
time  np  id  arms  against  the  Catholic  pre- 
tensions, were  on  their  watch  against  the 
proceedings  of  Eomaii  policy.  Far  from 
being  disposed  to  yield  a  single  point,  this 
part  of  Switzerland  regarded  with  horror 
both  tho  Pope  and  the  Jesnits.  Evangel- 
ical and  rationalistic  Protestants,  radicals 
and  conservatives,  free-thinkers  and  serious 
believei's,  were  found  handed  together  as 
one  man  when  it  was  a  qnestion  of  resist- 
ance to  Home.  Need  I  add  that  the  publit 
attention  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  was 
strongly  aroused  by  the  nltraniontane  proj- 
ects! Not  only  was  there  in  the  test  of  the 
Syllabus  and  the  accompanying  Eucyclioal 
letter  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  fnn- 
damental  institntions  of  our  country  and 
the  principles  the  most  respected  in  nioderu 
society,  bnt  men  endeavored  to  foresee  their 
consequences.  When  the  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican assembled,  its  movements  were  watch- 
ed with  keen  ntteution;  the  conduct  of  the 
Swiss  bishops  present  at  it  was  carefully 
observed,  and  conferences  were  held  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  short,  every  preparation 
was  made  to  withstand  the  menacing  storm 
which  was  gathering  on  the  southern  side 
of  our  mountains. 

It  was  long  however  before  it  burst  forth. 
Old  Catholicism,  continually  increasing 
Germany,  endeavored  to  organize  itself 
Switzerland.  In  April,  1871,  that  is,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between 
Canon  Diillinger  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mu- 
nich, a  meeting  convened  at  Solenre  protest- 
ed londly  against  the  deci-efiim  vatkanum.  In 
the  month ofSeptemberofthesamoyear,a 
congress  of  about  two  hundred  members  met 
in  the  same  town,  formed  a  regular  society 
of  Liberal  Catholics,  and  sent  three  of  their 
principal  members  as  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Munich.  They  set  ahont  forming 
active  committees  of  Libei'al  Catholics,  and 
in  this  they  succeeded.  Notwithstanding 
the  demands  of  the  Bomaa  Catholic  clergy 
to  be  permittfid  to  proclaim  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal Infallibility  irom  their  pulpits,  not- 
withstanding the  lively  discussion  of  tlie 
press  at  this  period,  Eome  seemed  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  profound  meditation.  She  w^na  in 
no  hurry  to  put  in  practice  the  principles  of 
the  Syllabus,  bnt,  watching  attentively  the 
anti  -  iD&Ilibilist  movement,  she  was  un- 
doubtedly iraiting  for  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  exeonte  her  projects. 

Why  did  she  do  so  f  It  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Two  facts,  however,  the  one  general,  and 
the  other  applicable  only  to  Switzerland, 
might  perhaps  explain  the  slowness  of  her 
movements.  The  first  is  the  issue  of  the 
terrible  war  of  1870;  the  second  is  the  re- 
vision of  our  Federal  Constitution,  tiie  sub- 
ject that  then  occnpied  the  attention  of 
our  representatives,  and  was  to  be  sub- 


mitted  t( 
1872. 

Eight  or  wrong,  it  is  generally  believed  iu 
Switzerland  that,  if  the  Franco-German  war 
broke  ont  at  the  very  moment  the  Council 
proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  personal  infal- 
libility, this  coiucidence  was  not  the  mere 
work  of  chance.  It  is  thought  that  Eoman- 
ism  had  formed  plans  for  reconquering  tho 
Protestant  countries.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment even,  prance,  disorganized  and  con- 
quered as  she  is,  is  looked  npon  by  Rome  as 
her  most  powerful  champion  in  Enropc- 
And  in  so  far  Rome  is  right.  The  golden 
rose  bestowed  on  Isabella  has  not  saved 
Spain  from  revolution,  civil  war,  and  a 
frightful  anarchy  which  has  buried  her  iu 
ruins  and  deluged  her  with  blood,  Austria 
has  been  rendered  powerless.  Prussia  and 
Italy  are  hostile.  To  whom,  then,  should 
the  owner  of  the  Vatican  look  from  his  tow- 
ers if  not  to  France,  still  strong,  notwith- 
standing her  reverses,  and  more  Catholic 
th.an  ever,  despite  all  her  aspirations  after 
liberty  I  It  was  the  same,  it  is  thought,  in 
1S70.  The  Pope  and  the  Jestdts  were  cer- 
tain that  the  sword  of  a  victorions  Cfesar, 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  a  Spanish  lady, 
would  turn  the  scale  of  tlie  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope in  their  favor.  But  the  sword  of  the 
Ciesar  proved  more  brittle  than  a  reed.  He 
fell,  and  with  bun,  if  they  existed,  fell  the 
plans  formed  by  the  Court  of  Eome.  Per- 
haps tho  short  period  of  confessional  peace 
tliat  followed  the  war,  in  Switzerland  and 
of  Europe,  is  duo  to  the  fall  of  the 
French  empire  in  1870.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  first  hostile 
steps,  the  fanatical  exhortations  of  the 
priests,  had  caused  men  in  the  South  of 
Germany,  and  even  in  France,  to  apprehend 
the  renewal  of  the  bloodiest  catastrophes  of 
"•-  -ars  of  religion,  so  far  did  the  first  re- 
of  the  French  arms  allay  the  iears  of 
the  Protestants.  The  Ultramontane  agents, 
insolent  at  first,  were  silenced.  Permit  mo 
to  adduce  a  striking  esampie  of  this  fact. 
The  day  of  the  battle  of  Worth  it  was  re- 
ported  at  Geneva  that  the  Prussians  had 
been  routed.  Thereupon  the  hosannas  of 
the  cur6  of  Geneva  rose  to  the  gates  of  heav- 
I,  and,  in  delighted  anticipation,  he  saw 
himself  installed  in  our  cathedral  chnreh, 
and  in  Calvin's  pulpit.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  abate  his  pretensions,  and  reduce  his 
boasting  to  nuderhand  calumnies  against 
the  Protestant  mission  to  French  prisoners. 
At  the  same  time  our  legislature  was  occu- 
pied with  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  occupy 
yoor  time  with  questions  of  a  political  na- 
ture. It  is  not  my  snbject.  I  sliall  there- 
fore only  say,  that  by  one  of  those  strange 
combinations  with  which  the  political  world 
at  times  sni-prises  us,  the  new  constitution 
prescntcti  to  tlie  Swiss  peojde  byonrlegisla- 
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tare  wiis  opposed  both  bj  Kadicala  and  Ul- 
tramontanes.  The  former  rejected  it  as  in- 
Mnging  on  the  sovereiguty  of  the  cantous, 
the  latter,  because  it  maiutaiued  the  consti- 
tutional laws  of  1848  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  modifleil  in  nothing  the  legal  poeitiou 
of  Catholicism  in  Switzerland — a  deplorable 
one,  were  we  to  believe  thefti.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  protvacted  debates  on 
the  project  of  the  Constitution,  the  aims  of 
Bomau  Catholiciflm  were  clearly  apparent. 
In  fact,  availing  themselves  of  so  iavorable 
an  opportunity  for  making  known  their  de- 
siiea,  the  Swiss  bishops  addressed  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly  in  a  full  and  well-drawn  up 
memoir  which  it  is  very  curious  to  read  at 
this  day.  It  is  dated  April,  1871,  and  a  snm- 
mary  of  it  may  be  given  in  these  words: 
"Every  tliiug  went  well  in  the  past,  is  go- 
ing badly  at  present,  and  will  go  worse  in 
the  fiiture,  if  oar  just  demands  are  not  at- 
tended to." 

As  a  conclusion  to  their  discourse,  the 
bishops  drew  op  their  demands  iu  eight  gen- 
eral and  four  particular  proportions.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  of  the  for- 
mer :  That  the  right  of  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities to  do  iu  things  purely  religious  ab- 
BoIntelywhattbeywill,beexpr  Ij  afftim  d 
by  the  Federal  Constitution ;  tl  at  n  att 
relating  to  education,  marria  n     nt 

and  religious  orders,  those  caut  ns  nt  n 
ing  a  mixed  population  be  go  rned  by  a 
double  legislature,  one  Cathuh  th  th 
Protestant ;  that  the  iudissolub  1  ty  f  m-u 
riage  be  legally  imposed  on  Cath  1  ,  that 
the  religions  brotherhoods  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  like  other  societies ;  last- 
ly, that  a  federal  law  prot«ot  the  Chnrch,  her 
faith,  worship,  and  dignitaries,  against  the 
abuse  of  the  press.  Such  were  the  demands 
of  the  Swiss  bishops.  To  you,  gentlemen, 
who  Uve  iu  a  country  where  Church  and 
State  are  separated,  several  of  their  demands 
may  appear  well  founded.  But  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  secular  traditions,  under  the 
regime  of  a  nniou  the  advantages  of  which 
the  Swiss  bishops  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  renouncing,  and  with  the  formal 
agreements  whioli  are  at  the  base  of  our  dio- 
cesan institutious,  these  propositions  were 
simply  monstrous.  To  adopt  them  were  to 
give  all  power  into  the  hands  of  Home,  and 
divide  in  two  the  Swiss  nation.  This  was 
not  even  to  be  thought  o£  Nor  could  the 
bishops  deceive  themselves  on  the  fate  that 
awaited  their  propositions.  All  their  ulte- 
rior projects  were  adjourned,  undoubtedly 
because  they  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  pursue  them. 

To  these  two  fiMts  wo  owe,  perhaps,  the 
respite  procured  us  in  tlie  stiagglo  against 
Ultramontanism,  armed  with  the  Syllabus 
and  the  decree  of  lufaUibiUty.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  lufact, 
on  the  latli  of  May,  1872,  the  vote  on  the 


Constitution,  revised  hy  our  legisla- 
ture, was  taken  throughout  the  whole  of 
Switzeriand.  To  the  great  joy  of  Radicals 
and  Ultramoutanes,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  cantons ;  and  al- 
most immediately  after,  the  Ultramoutanes, 
believing  themselves  masters  in  Switzerland, 
commenced  the  struggle  on  another  point. 
Within  a  few  months  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant dioceses  of  Switzerland  were  dis- 
solved. One  bishop  was  deposed,  an  apos- 
tolic vicar  was  escorted  to  the  frontier  by 
the  federal  police  —  grave  events,  which, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  laws  voted  by  the  Prussian 
parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  sound  as  a  stem  reply  to  the 
Syllabus. 

II.  Every  thing  has  been  said  that  could 
be  said  of  the  encyclical  "Quanta  cura,"  ev- 
ery thing  of  the  Syllabus,  that  compendium 
of  errors  condemned  by  the  Pope.  The  doc- 
triue  set  forth  iu  these  famous  pnblicatious 
is  not  new ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  them  without  feeling  a 
continual  surprise.  Every  point  concerning 
the  relations  of  Church  and  Stale  which  is 
considered  to-day  as  a  progress  to  he  reol- 
1,  an  ideal  to  be  attained,  or  an  evangel- 
al  truth,  is  formally  anathematized  as  iies- 
1 1  atial  error.  The  Church,  you  say,  has 
n  t  the  right  to  employ  force — condemned ! 
1  u  maintain  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State — condemned!  You  think  that, if  the 
Church  and  State  ore  united,  the  latter 
h  nld  at  least  preserve  some  rights  rela- 
tive to  the  hierarchy — error,  damnable  and 
condemned.  Bishops  have  the  right  to  pub- 
lish their  proclamations,  ordinances,  bulls, 
etc.,  without  the  sanction  of  the  government 
that  pays  them ;  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
the  trial  of  the  clergy,  whether  iu  matters 
civil  or  criminal,  should  not  be  abolished; 
all  the  ancient  immunities  of  the  clergy, 
source  of  the  most  frightfiri  abuses,  should 
be  most  carefully  respected;  everywhere 
canon  law  ehoold  take  precedence  of  civil 
Liw;  there  is  no  appeal  against  abuses;  no 
common  scboolin  which  the  Church  may  not 
iiifermeddlo ;  theCatholiorchgion  should  he 
considered  aa  the  only  religion  of  the  State, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  in  Cath- 
I  olic  countries  no  other  should  be  tolerated, 
\  etc.,  etc.  What  is  it,  then,  the  Pope  and  his 
clergy  desire  I  Nothing  less  than  supreme 
authority  in  both  domains ;  to  dictate  to  the 
State  what  it  shall  do,  to  govern  in  every 
thing  without  having  any  account  to  render 
to  the  civil  authority  even  in  criminal  cases ; 
such  is  the  height  of  their  modest  ambition. 
Gregory  TII.  and  Innocent  IIL  would  have 
been  contented  with  less. 

Happily,  gentlemen,  the  theocratic  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  Syllabus  is  in  our  century 
the  most  striking  exponent,  exists  only  in 
theory.   Eomo  is  immovable,  inflexible,  hard- 
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er  than  iron  and  keener  than  steel,  coucem- 
ing  the  theoretical  proclamation  of  her  prin- 
ciples whether  in  religion  or  polities.  In 
practice  it  is  quite  another  tLing.  The  iron 
melts,  the  steel  becomes  softer  than  was, 
and  the  theory,  pliable  as  if  by  eucliatit- 
ment,  assumes  every  shape  and  form  with 
surprising  flexibility.  Thus,  while  she  con- 
demns in  theory  the  separation  of  Chnrch 
and  State,  good  care  is  taken  ini  conntries 
like  yours,  where  this  mutual  independence 
of  the  two  societies  is  an  aecomplished  fact, 
not  to  attack  the  principle.  In  theory,  the 
right  of  placet,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
State  in  the  choice  of  bishops,  in  civil  legis- 
lation, oi  marri^e,  and  in  matters  relating 
to  real  property,  are  rejected  with  horror, 
but  they  do  not  let  the  opportunity  slip  of 
signing  concordats  in  ivhich  these  pretended 
rights  of  the  Chnrch  are  entirely  overlooked. 
In  short,  the  Eomish  Church  in  her  relations 
with  civil  society  accepts  almost  all  trans- 
actions, resting  satisfied  with  protesting 
theory.  Why  does  she  act  so  f  Because, 
order  to  govern  to-morrow,  it  is  necessary  to 
exist  and  live  to-day ;  because  this  necessity 
is  of  a  nature  to  justify,  not  the  abandon- 
ment of  principles,  oh  no;  but  clever  con- 
cessions and  skillful  transactions  with  those 
governments  as  yet  little  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  clerical  authority.  Rome 
yields  then,  yet,  while  doing  so  in  appear- 
ance, she  in  reality  yields  nothing ;  she  post- 
pones her  plans,  submits  to  the  present 
necessity,  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  theocratic  principles  are  thei* 
unchangeable.  She  never  renounces  them, 
and  the  most  seemiuglysolid  state  of  things, 
the  most  solemnly  promnlgaf«d  concordats, 
arc  in  her  eyes  but  temporary  and  void  when 
they  do  not  correspond  to  her  hopes  in  form- 
ing them.  Does  she  believe  herself  strong 
enough  to  trample  them  underfoot  without 
seriously  oompiomising  her  interests  t 
does  so  without  scruple;  and  in  breaking 
them  she  too  often,  alas,  has  pretended  to 
sigh  in  sadness  over  the  mins  she  herself 
has  produced,  over  the  blood  she  has  spilled. 
The  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Switz- 
erland since  the  rejection  of  the  revised  Cou- 
slitntion  is  hut  an  eloqnent  commentary  on 
this  policy  of  Rome.  There,  gentlemen,  yon 
are  going  to  see  in  operation  the  principles 
proclaimed  in  the  Syllabus,  and  sanctioned 
hy  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  tlie  Vatican, 
In  the  confusion  which  involved  every 
thing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  or- 
der of  things  established  by  Roman  Cathol- 
icism iu  Switzerland  was  destroyed,  as  else- 
where in  Enrope.  After  Napoleon  L's  final 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  the  ruins  were  restored. 
But  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice  aa  it 
was  before  was  impossible.  Men  had  to  he 
satisfied  with  coUectiug  a  few  of  the  ruius 
scattered  over  the  soil,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
initiate  a  new  order  of  tilings,  more  lasting 


than  the  preceding,  by  the  treaties  of  Tien- 
na.  It  was  at  this  period  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation was  formed,  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons, and  that  Geneva  in  particular,  rejoi- 
cing in  having  recovered  at  last  her  lost  in- 
dependence, took  her  place  in  it. 

On  the  reconstitution  of  Switzerland,  the 
question  of  the  dioceses  would  naturally  be 
brought  forward.  After  long  negotiations, 
the  history  of  which  remains  very  obscure, 
the  Papacy,  in  the  person  of  Pius  TIL  at 
Rome,  and  his  nuncio,  Vincent,  consented, 
in  so  ihr  as  concerned  the  canton  of  Geneva, 
to  separate  its  Catholic  population  from  the 
diocese  of  Chamh&y,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  and  plaee  them  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  resident  at  Freiburg.  This 
latter  then  received,  lummis  mum,  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Lansaune,  IVeibnrg,  and  Gene- 
va. A  brief,  dated  November  1, 1819,  legally 
confirmed  the  new  state  of  things  on  the 
part  of  Rome.  This  document  ia  drawn  up 
in  th.at  Roman  phraseology  in  which  the 
shrewdest  terms  of  a  far-seeing  policy  are 
cleverly  combined  with  the  vague  expres- 
sions of  Catholic  mysticism.  The  Pope  de- 
clares that  in  granting  it  he  yields  to  the 
prayers  which  have  been  addressed  to  him 
so  fervently  on  different  hands ;  he  repeats 
at  dificrent  times,  and  almost  at  each  par- 
ticular stipulation,  the  following  formula: 
"  Thus  then,  of  our  o^vn  free-will,  of  our  cer- 
tain knowledge,  and  after  ripe  deliberation, 
we  deoi'ee,"  etc.  He  hopes  that  the  Catholic 
religion,  maintained  and  protected,  as  in  the 
past,  iu  the  Catholic  communes  of  Geneva, 
will  receive  additional  adherents  from  day 
to  day.  In  fine,  the  document  terminates 
with  this  significant  declaration :  "  The  pres- 
ent brief  will  remain  forever  binding,  valid, 
and  durable ;  ever  producing  its  fiiU  effect,  it 
wiD  be  religionsly  observed  by  those  bound 
thereby,  in  the  present  and  for  the  fliture ; 
it  declares  null  every  thing  that  may  cause 
prejudice  to  these  presents,  whether  know- 
ingly or  ignorantly,  hy  whomsoever  it  may 
be,  or  by  whatever  authority."  On  the  com- 
munication of  this  brief,  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
of  Geneva  decreed  the  reception  of  the  Con- 
vention thus  framed,  referring  to  the  proto- 
col of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  deter- 
mined the  religious  position  of  the  new  Sav- 
oyard communes  annexed  to  the  canton  of 
Geneva.  Among  other  laws  framed  later, 
to  this  eflfect:  that  candidates  for 
vacant  parishes  should  be  presented  by  the 
bishop  anduaraed  by  the  Government.  Thus 
the  legal  position  of  the  Gienevese  Catholics 
as  definitely  established. 
Nine  years  loter,after  still  longer  negotia- 
tions, the  bishopric  of  Basle  was  constituted 
reorganized.  The  bull  for  this  purpose 
a  given  by  Leo  XII.  on  the  7th  of  Hay, 
i8;  the  same  authoritative  tone,  with  the 
ne  style,  and  the  same  solemn  declarations 
regarding  the  inviolability  of  the  c 
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then  formed.  It  is  iu  obedience  to  the  holy 
articlea  of  tlie  canon  law,  which  provide  that 
each  diocese  have  ita  own  epiritual  dircctot, 
that  tJie  papal  bnll  ia  granteil.  It  gives  the 
new  See  of  Soleure,  the  chapter  and  diocese 
ill  perpetHit,y,to  the  present  bishop,  onr  most 
worthy  brother,  Fronois  Savier  de  Neveu, 
and  to  Ills  Buocossors  in  the  diocese  of  Basle, 
with  all  the  rights,  immunities,  aud  privi- 
leges belonging  thereto,  etc.  This  diocese, 
of  which  the  dififerent  cajitons  signing  the 
Concordat  were  to  form  parts,  comprised  So- 
lenre,  the  Episcopal  seat,  Lucerne,  Aargan, 
Thurgan,  and  Zug,  the  Catholic  parishes  of 
the  canton  of  Betne,  and  those  of  Basle.  The 
bishop  should  be  named  by  a  senate  of  ten 
canons,  and  be  accepted  by  the  contracting 
Bt-ates,  Each  of  these,  entering  of  its  own 
accord  into  the  diocese,  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  to  separate  therefrom  should  it  ever 
be  deemed  either  suitable  or  necessary.  Nay, 
they  went  even  further.  WhUe  sanctioning, 
on  the  12th  of  Joly,  1828,  the  contents  of  the 
Pontifical  BnD,  the  states  then  forming  the 
diocese  reserved,  in  formal  terms,  the  sover- 
eign rights  of  their  respective  governments. 
In  their  ratification  of  the  Convention,  they 
express  themselves  thus :  "  Without  its  being 
possible  to  deduce  in  any  manner  from  this 
ratification  any  thing  wh  atsoe  ver  prej  udicial 
to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  governments, 
nor  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
conntry  or  the  ordinances  of  the  State,  to  the 
aichiepiscopal  or  episcopal  rlglits,  and  final- 
ly to  the  relations  established  in  the  Swiss 
confederation  between  the  tw< 
for  religious  toleration." 

Lastly,  each  newly  elected  hisliop,  when 
entering  on  his  functions,  was  to  take  the 
following  oath:  "I  swear 
the  Holy  Gospel  obedience  and  fidehty  to 
the  cantonal  governments  which  form  part 
of  the  bishopric  of  Basle.  I  promise,  besides, 
neither  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere  to  form 
any  compact,  nor  take  part  in  any  project, 
nor  entertain  sospectedwlations  which  might 
endanger  the  public  peace.  And  if  ever  I  am 
informed  of  any  project  hurtful  to  the  state, 
whether  iu  my  own  diocese  or  elsewhere,  I 
shall  inform  the  Government  of  it.  I  shall 
faithfully  and  loyally  keep  and  accomplish 
the  tenor  of  this  oath  read  in  my  presence. 
Aud  this  I  swear  in  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  relying  on  his  grace  and  the  support  of 
all  the  saints." 

Thns  was  concliideil  the  Concordat  reor- 
ganizing the  bishopiio  of  Baste.  An  As- 
sembly representing  the  diocesan  states  was 
afterward  snmmoned  to  dellberato  ou  those 
ecclesiastical  matters  common  to  all,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  between  the  bishop  and 
each  of  the  cantonal  governments. 

How  unstable  human  things  are,  gentle- 
men I  Certainly,  if  any  transactions  in  the 
world  could  hope  for  duration,  there  might 
he  those  I  have  ju.st  described.     Here  w 


have  not  two  secular  enemies,  who,  maimed 
and  wonnded  in  a  deadly  struggle,  at  last 
conclnde  a  peace.     It  was  a  friend- 
ly arrangement,  a  convention  long  deliber- 
ated npon,  ripely  examined  iu  all  its  articles ; 
contract  passed  between  the  loyalty  of 
me  Swiss  cantons  and  that  iM>wer  which 
,  earth  pretends  to  be  the  only  reprcsenta- 
re  of  the  gospel  of  truth,  justice,  and  eqni- 
.     Nevertheless,  these  conventions  ate  to- 
day a  dead  letter.     It  is  even  probable  that 
~  jme  never  regarded  them  as  binding. 

As  to  the  diocese  of  Basle,  it  has  Iweu 
greatly  agitated  since  its  reorganization. 
More  than  once  the  politico-religions  events 
have  endangered  its  esisteuce.  The  Kevo- 
lution  of  1830,  which  stmct  so  heavily  the 
legitimate  reigning  line  in  France,  by  rais- 
ing to  power  under  a  constitntional  king  the 
liberal  party  of  the  day,  was  lilie  a  mountain- 
billow  which,  upheaved  by  the  wind,  rolled 
toward  the  shore.  The  movement  was  felt 
in  Switzei'iand,  and  the  stability  of  the  po- 
litical arrangements  established  by  the  res- 
toration was  threatened.  Lucerne,  that 
canton  since  so  Ultramontane,  took  the  in- 
itiative, as  leading  canton  (Vorott)  in  con- 
voking an  assembly,  whicli,  held  at  Baden 
in  the  commeucoment  of  1834,  has  been  long 
remembered  in  Switzerland,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  declaration  of  principles  that  have 
ever  since  been  famons  among  ns,  under  the 
name  of  the  Baden  Articles.  One  of  the 
articles  proposed  was  tlie  substitution  for 
the  office  of  nnncio  of  a  Swiss  archbishop,  a 
national  metropolitan,  as  iu  so  many  other 
countries.  At  first  a  great  many  cantons 
aecepted  these  articles.  They  were  about 
to  proceed  to  their  application ;  but  the  Eo- 
man  See,  which  prefers  dealing  with  several 
weak  bishops  tied  to  its  interests  rather  than 
a  powerful  metropolitan,  refused  all  action 
in  the  matter,  and  by  an  almost  insulting 
proclamation  condemned  tlio  articles  of  Ba- 
thoir  entirety.  The  whole  afi'air 
ended  in  nothing.  Under  the  influence  of 
io  and  time,  the  principal  Catholic 
cantons,  and  Lncenie  the  foremost,  retracted 
by  one  their  adhesion  to  them.  After- 
ward agitation  was  produced  in  Aat^u  by 
disputes  with  the  Bishop  of  Basic  in  refer- 
ence to  the  dismissal  of  some  curfei,  and  au 
oath  which  the  state  wished  to  force  upon 
themi  StiU  later,  the  suppression  of  the 
convents  in  Aargan,  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesnits  in  Schwytz  and  Lucerne,  the  war  of 
the  Sonderbuud,  to  which  the  nuncio  wished 
to  give  the  character  of  a  religions  war, 
were  not  without  producing  emotions  whose 
efifecta  might  have  been  more  profoundly 
felt  than  it  has  been  iu  the  diocese  of  Basle. 
Fortunately  the  titular  bishops  at  these  pe- 
riods, Salzmann  and  Arnold,  adopted  a  most 
pmdent  line  of  conduct.  It  was  not  so  with 
their  successor,  M.  Eugene  Lachat,  elect<id 
bishop  ill  18G3.     Mark  the  date,  gentlemen. 
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and  remember  that  it  was  in  1864  that  the 
encyclical "  Quanta  enra"  and  SjUabns  were 
promulgated.  Thna  M.  Lachat,  aided  by  a 
uhaacellor  who  is  said  to  be  a  Jesnit,  and 
who  in  any  case  belongs  to  the  worst  school 
of  Ultramontanisin,  found  himself  placed  in 
the  episcopal  see  of  Basle  at  the  hottest  pe- 
riod of  clerical  effervesceiice.  He  has  been 
governed  in  all  hia  acts  by  the  theocratioal 
spirit.  Begardless  of  his  oath  to  the  dioce- 
san states,  of  the  cantonal  laws  and  liberal 
traditions,  which  in  tho  primitive  cantons 
are  almost  as  old  as  tlie  propagation  of 
Christianity,  he  has  been  ever  ready  tfl 
withdraw  himself  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  cantons,  and  to  deny  it  in  every  ques- 
tion where  tho  Roman  hierarchy  has  pre- 
tended rights. 

Since  1863  he  tried  to  apply,  eitlier  ab- 
ruptly or  by  those  d6touTS  so  well  known 
to  Bomish  politicians,  the  principles  of  the 
Syllabus  in  the  govommeut  of  his  diocese. 
The  diocesan  states  have  the  right  of  <pla- 
cet,  which  he  constantly  endeavored  to  evade, 
principally  in  the  collection  of  Peter-pence, 
the  promulgation  of  the  Syllabns,  and  the 
decrees  of  tho  Council  of  1870.  In  matters 
of  education  and  marriage  he  attempted  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  domineering  pre- 
tensions of  the  hierarchy,  and  not  with  the 
laws  of  his  country.  After  allowing  the 
ethics  of  the  Jesuit  Gui'y  to  he  taught  in 
the  Seminary  at  Soleure,  he  tried  to  elude 
the  condemnation  of  that  book  by  dissolv- 
ing this  Seminary,  and  erecting,  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  the  cantons  and  the  Concor- 
dat, one  aflier  his  own  model.  An  lufallibil- 
ist  himself,  he  deposed  of  his  own  authori- 
ty and  excommunicated  Old  Catholics  and 
Anti-infallibiljst  priests.  In  short,  he  act- 
ed as  if  clothed  with  a  supreme  autliority 
to  which  every  thing  shonld  yield.  And 
tliat  lie  acted  thns  in  virtue  of  the  pretend- 
ed rights  of  the  Church  may  be  seen  by  the 
merest  glance  at  those  publications  which 
this  abase  of  power  has  produced.  It  is 
easy  to  observe,  in  these  numerous  floou- 
ments,  and  in  all  those  which  have  been 
published  latterly  by  the  Swiss  bishops, 
that  they  take  good  care  to  look  at  mat- 
ters very  seldom  from  the  stand-point  of 
concordats  and  written  conventions.  The 
divine  power  of  the  Church,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  can- 
on law,  such  is  the  basis  of  all  their  reason- 
ings and  3,ttacks  against  existing  laws.  II 
is  thus  M.  Lachat  has  acted.  In  vain  did 
the  Diocesan  Assembly  remind  him  of  his 
oath,  of  the  violated  articles  of  the  Con- 
cordat, the  reserves  made  by  the  canton, 
and  all  that  constitutes  positive  law;  be 
but  seldom  permits  himself  to  regard  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view.  Evidently 
treaties  are  in  his  eyes  documents  of  little 
value.  Sometimes  ho  loudly  protests  h' 
nocence ;  at  other  times  he  accuses  the 


tons  of  intolerance  and  oppression;  now  ho 
invokes  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
Catholics ;  and  again  he  challenges  the  corn- 
ice of  the  authorities  in  the  Protestant 
ans  of  his  diocese,  but  he  especially  in- 
on  his  authority  as  bishop.  Listen  to 
commencement  of  one  of  these  doen- 
a.  "The  bishops,"  says  he,  "are  the 
snocessors  of  the  apostles,  and,  as  such,  es- 
tablished by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  govern  the 
Chureh  of  God.  It  is  from  on  high  they  have 
received  their  dignity  and  authority  over 
their  charge,  aud  it  is  from  the  Church,  tiat 
is  to  say,  the  Apostolic  See,  theg  hold  their 
apmal  jurisdktioK  over  each  or  eueh  a  parish. 
It  is  on  this  account  each  bishop  calls  him- 
self bishop  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the 
Apostolic  See.  It  is  not,  then,  in  any  man- 
ner from  the  state  they  have  received  what- 
ever authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction  they 
possess."  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllabns. 
As  the  Government  of  Aargau  told  him,  the 
bishop  recognizes  in  the  State  no  other  right 
than  that  of  paying  him. 

But  what  has  passed  at  Genera  is  more 
sigiu&cant  still.  Here  the  acts  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  have  not  the  slightest  possible  ex- 
cuse ;  they  appear  to  bo  those  of  a  power 
which  makes,  unmakes,  and  remakes  every 
thing  that  may  fi:rther  its  interests,  caprices, 
or  the  foolish  ambition  of  it«  agents.  The 
treaties  of  1815  had  placed  Catholicism  at 
Geneva  in  a  situation  exceptionally  privi- 
leged. And  what  hopes  have  not  been  con- 
ceived from  this  circumstance  I  To  judge 
by  the  Catholic  writings  only,  from  that 
moment  aud  perhaps  even  before,  the  Court 
of  Bome  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Geneva, 
destroyed  at  tho  ReformatioUi  One  man, 
in  particular,  has  personified  these  hopes  in 
himself,  aud  pursued,  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
priest,  the  realization  of  this  project.  The 
cur^  Tuariu,  of  Savoyard  origin,  combined 
in  his  person  superior  intelligence  with  rare 
administrative  capacities,  and  an  audacity 
of  executitm  seldom  met  with.  Ho  scruple, 
no  feeling,  no  moral  nicety  troubled  him. 
During  the  time  he  occupied  the  parish  of 
Geneva  the  Government  was  forced  to  re- 
sist, on  the  ground  of  law  or  treaties,  those 
intrigues  in  which,  through  the  influence  of 
the  cur^  Vuarin,  the  most  powerful  person- 
ages of  Europe,  were  involved.  The  bishop- 
ric of  Geneva  was  not  re-ostabtlshed,  the  tit- 
ular bishop  at  that  time,  M.  Yenny,  having 
absolutely  refused  to  abandon,  in  any  re- 
spect, his  jurisdiction. 

But  Catholicism  was  sufBeiently  stroug 
in  its  position  to  he  able,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Conservative  Government  of  1846,  to 
hope  and  expect  every  thing.  I  can  not 
here  relate  in  detail  by  what  favorable  cir- 
cumstances Roman  Catholicism  has  been  en- 
abled, since  our  radical  revolutions,  to  take 
such  a  development  aa  caused  the  hearts  of 
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its  priests  to  beat  with  joy,  and  the  greatest 
entliusiasm  to  previial  in  the  Catholic  coua- 
triee  that  surround  ns.  Pennit  me  only  to 
say  that,  thanks  to  measures  of  quite  a  polit- 
ical kind,  the  Catholic  population  has  gone 
cm  increasing;  that  the  different  govem- 
ineuta  which  have  succeeded  each  othet  in 
ttie  canton  have  shown  favor  to  the  new  cit- 
izens, and  thereby  forwarded  the  attempts 
of  Catholicism ;  that  the  ne'w  cur^  of  Gene- 
va, a  Genevese  himself,  but  an  Ultramon- 
tane of  the  purest  water,  insinuating,  affa- 
ble, ambitious,  and  good-lookiug,  wrought 
underhand  to  get  himself  named  bishop, 
and  had  not  to  deal  with  men  either  able 
or  firm  enough  resolutely  to  oppose  his  in- 
trigues; let  me  add,  in  line,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment only  resolved  t«  act  on  the  day 
when  the  Ultramontane  intrigues  were  ex- 
hibited almost  without  concealment.  Meas- 
nres  were  then  taken,  but  it  was  too  late. 
What  had  passed  at  Romef  Had  the  cur^ 
of  Geneva,  M.  Mermillod,  named  successive- 
ly Bishop  of  Hebron  in  partlhm  infideliam, 
and  then  vicar-general  to  his  ordinary  the 
Bishop  of  Freiburg,  succeeded  in  having 
Geneva  erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  in  get- 
ting himself  elected  to  the  new  see  in  de- 
spite of  the  brief  of  1819,  and  without  pre- 
vious negotiations  either  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  cantonal  authorities! 
No  answer  can  be  obtained  to  this  question. 
The  Pope's  nuncio  knows  nothing,  the  law- 
ful Bishop  of  Geneva  residing  at  Freibui^ 
knowH  nothing,  and  the  cur6  of  Geneva, 
Bishop  of  Hebron,  only  gives  evasive  an- 
swers. But  in  the  moan  while  the  ordinary 
refuses  to  fulfiD  the  functions  of  his  epis- 
copal charge,  and  even  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion, BO  fiw  as  concerns  the  Genevese  Catho- 
lics. M.  Mermillod  acts  as  bishop.  He  is 
olwyed.  by  his  clergy,  who  treat  him  ns  bish- 
op. To  every  demand  of  explanation  he  re- 
sponds with  the  haughtiness  of  an  authori- 
ty who  has  no  account  to  give  to  the  State. 
One  day,  however,  matters  were  cleared  up. 
The  Federal  Council  appears  on  the  scene. 
It  had  expressly  declared  to  the  Pope  that 
the  creation  of  Geneva  into  a  separate  bish- 
opric was  absolutely  impossible,  and  that 
jiegotiations  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  an  apostolic  vicariate  could  only  be  open- 
ed on  two  conditions :  1st.  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  Geneva  be  first  consulted;  2d.  That 
the  vicariate  should  not  be  conferred  on  the 
Bishop  of  Hebron.  But  Rome  -was  decidei]. 
■Without  previous  warning,  without  nego- 
tiations, without  the  consent,  ever  demand- 
ed on  similar  occasions,  of  either  the  confed- 
eration or  the  canton  of  Geneva,  tlie  Pope, 
on  the  I6th  of  January,  1873,  issued  a  brief 
appointing  the  Bishop  of  Hebron  vicar  apos- 
tolic for  the  canton  of  Geneva.  In  the  same 
document,  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  he  form- 
ally annuls  all  the  conventions  so  solemnly 
«i)ueliidcd  iu  I81G.     Is  it  possible  to  sec,  in 


this  tyrannical  manner  of  acting,  other  than 
a  manifestation  of  that  absolute  supremacy 
which  the  Roman  hierarchy  claims  to  pos- 
sess over  the  nations  f  Eome  was  formerly 
intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  but 
at  present  it  is  with  her  own  power.  Every 
thing  is  permitted,  every  thing  possible,  ev- 
ery thing  legitimate,  when  it  is  she  who  de- 
cides and  executes. 

HI.  These  events  have  taken  place  in  a 
little  country;  they  are,  nevertheless,  of 
universal  import.  It  is  not  only  in  our 
towns  and  nation  that  men  are  indignant  at 
the  new  intrigues  of  the  Roman  See.  The 
echo  of  these  facts  has  resounded  in  En- 
gland, Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  It  has 
been  borne  back  to  our  ears  with  strains  of 
triumph  in  the  clerical  press,  and  with  the 
accent  of  sympathy  iu  the  journals  friendly 
fu  liberty.  We  have  rgoiced  both  in  the 
sympathies  expressed  toward  us,  and  in  the 
insults  which  the  Ultramontauism  of  the 
Yeuillots  has  directed  against  us.  In  fact  it 
is  necessary  to  be  on  the  watch.  A  solemn 
question  is  laid  down.  The  Papacy  has  long 
waged  Tvar  with  the  Episcopacy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  iu  itself  the  entire  au- 
thority of  Church  and  tradition.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1870,  thanks  to  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  Jesuits,  a  decisive  victory  has 
despoiled  the  bishops  of  the  last  remains  of 
independence.  The  Pope  has  been  able  to 
say,"Io  sonolachiesa,tosonolatradizione" 
— I  am  the  Charch,I  am  the  tradition.  But 
another  war,  formerly  undertaken,  then  more 
or  less  abandoned,  is  about  to  recommence. 
Itis  a  war  against  nationalities;  aholy  war, 
since  the  Roman  hierarchy  pretends  to  have 
all  the  rights  of  God  on  earth;  a  terrible 
war,  threatening  Europe  with  awful  disas- 
ters, since  the  whole  of  modem  civUization 
Is  up  in  arms  against  Rome.  How  shall 
these  nations  resist  t  What  can  and  what 
should  they  do  to  avoid  such  perils  f  Such 
is  the  question.  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  it  for  a  moment. 

Had  I  only  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
abstract  and  theoretically,  I  would  say  the 
best  means  of  combating  the  Papal  theoc- 
racy is  to  place  the  Romish  Church  every- 
where on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
all  the  other  Christian  communions  of  the 
same  country.  And  should  any  one  consid- 
er this  a  strange  mode  of  warfare,  I  would 
endeavor  to  demonstrate  its  excellence  iu 
the  following  monner.  One  day  the  chief  of 
a  tribe  that  shall  bo  nameless,  composed  of 
iive  or  six  fiimilies,  was  very  much  embar- 
rassed on  the  following  occasion.  He  was 
seated  under  his  peaceful  tent,  and  scarcely 
feeling  the  weight  of  his  government,  when 
the  head  of  one  of  the  families  approached 
him  haughtily,  and  spoke  in  almost  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Lisl«n,  illustrious  chief  of 
this  tribe.  I  am  come  to  warn  yon  that  I 
have  received  from  on  high  supreme  author- 
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ity  aod  special  revelations.  Obey  me,  and  Ju 
every  tbiEg  rale  accordiDg  fo  the  counsels 
I  am  about  to  announce  to  yon  ;"  and  there- 
upon he  declares  them,  tbreateuing  bim  at 
tie  same  time  with  the  anger  of  Heaveu 
sbould  he  not  adopt  tbem.  Ranged  in  pro- 
found aBtouiahment  at  tbis  discourse,  the 
chief  had  net  yet  replied,  when  the  head  of 
the  second  family  appealed.  To  liis  grent 
snrpriise,  he  spoke  in  almost  the  same  terms 
as  the  first,  with  this  exception,  however, 
that  his  principles  were  widely  different. 
Scarcely  had  the  second  ceased,  when  the 
third,  approaching  unexpectedly,  made,  in 
his  turn,  a  vehement  speech  resembling  that 
of  the  tvro  first,  but  also  with  a  great  differ- 
ence as  to  conclusions,  the  adoption  of  which 
he  demanded  immediately.  The  remaining 
three  did  the  same.  And.  the  heart  of  the 
chief  was  troabled. !  Having  dismissed  them 
without  an  answer,  he  did  not  sleep  that 
night,  "  What  shall  I  do  f '  said  he  to  him- 
self. "  If  I  adopt  the  principles  of  Ibrahim  or 
Abdallah,  it  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  others.  I  shall  he  under  the  odious  ob- 
ligation of  employing  constraint,  and  per- 
haps of  drawing  the  sword,  in  order  to  en- 
force an  obedience  which  will  ever  cover  a 
spirit  of  revolt.  I  shall  perhaps  do  what  is 
nujust,  ,or,  at  least,  appear  to  do  so.  What 
am  I,  then,  to  do  !  I  will,  in  a  few  articles, 
frame  a  law  without  special  reference  to  any 
one  of  tbem.  It  will  respect  their  dearest 
principles.  It  will  leave  each  of  thesixfi'ee 
to  practice  at  home  what  seems  good  to  him, 
but  it  will  prevent  any  of  them  in  any  way 
compelling  the  others  to  believe  or  practice 
wliat  they  can  not  conscientiously.  Each 
one  will  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and 
free  at  the  same  time."  The  illustrious 
chief  meditated  on  this  subject  the  whole 
of  the  night,  and  it  was  not  too  long.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  heads  of  the  families  re- 
turned, and  after  having  informed  them  of 
the  cares  that  burdened  his  heart  he  made 
known  to  them  the  law,  which  was  so  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect  that  they  conld  only 
— at  least  so  says  the  story,  though  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it— prostrate  themselves  at 
his  feet  and  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  pre- 
fonnd  intelligence. 

This  apologue  requires  no  interpretation. 
Certainly,  if  an  order  of  things  conld  be  es- 
tablished, either  in  a  repnblic  or  a  monarchy, 
ao  that  tlie  different  sects  would  be  on  the 
same  legal  footing,  ivhile  preserving  in  an 
absolnte  manner  the  free  exercise  of  their 
I'cspective  worship,  the  desired  solution  of 
the  problem  would  be  effected.  What  could 
the  Catholic  Church  say  that  would  not  be 
Kifat«d  by  fiictsf  Protected  like  all  otlier 
communions,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
no  legal  privilege  over  any  of  them;  but 
what  conld  she  legitimately  complain  ofT 
This  equality  would  force  her  to  silence.  She 
conld  neither  dictate  her  will  to  the  govoin- 


roent,  nor  declare  herself  persecnt«d.  It  is 
just  this  she  dreads  above  all  things.  At 
any  cost,  she  will  have  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion. She  even  prefers  oppression  to  equal- 
ity, because  oppression  is  inequality — nay, 
a  distingnished  exception— flattering  her  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  attracting  the  public 
gaze  on  her  pretensions. 

Besides,  gentlemen,  I  ranst  add  that  this 
equality  in  liberty  can  only,  in  my  opinion, 
he  established  by  a  rigorons  distinction  be- 
tween things  civil  and  religious,  by  the  sep- 
aration of  Cliureh  and  State.  Wherever 
there  is  a  Chureh  privileged  by  any  title,  or 
to  any  degree  whatsoever,  there  wUl  be  in- 
equality, and  consequently  a  Jnst  canse  for 
complaint  to  other  communions  as  well  as 
to  Roman  Catholics.  I  agree,  therefore,  10111 
Bunsen  and  Vinet  against  Stahl,  with  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  America  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  union  of  Church  and  Stato 
wliich  secular  tradition  hoa  caused  to  pre- 
vail everywhere  in  Europe.  I  believe  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  to  be  one  of 
tlie  most  powerful  preservatives  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Papal  hierarehy.  I  believe 
that,  if  there  is  a  country  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  another  to  free  itself  from  this  in- 
fluence, it  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
Hflld  firm,  then,  your  system  of  religious  lib- 
erty, which  seems  destined  to  procure  one 
day  for  the  Churebea  of  Old  Europe  an  era 
of  prosperity,  and  for  her  states  that  con- 
fessional peaee  vainly  songht  for  in  legisla- 
tion on  religious  matters. 

Do  not,  however,  think  that  I  am  labor- 
ing under  delusions.  To  imagine  that  the 
principle  of  separation  would  solve  all  diffi- 
culties, no  matter  of  what  kind,  between 
Church  and  State,  would  be  to  forget  that 
such  a  thing  as  perfect  peace  does  not  exist 
in  this  world.  To  believe  that  this  new  so- 
cial order  of  things  could  be  established  im- 
mediately wonid  be  to  forget  both  that  this 
principle  is  repudiated  by  a  powerfnl  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  that  Jhe  States  and  Church- 
es of  Enrope  bow  beneath  the  weight  of  bur- 
densome traditions.  Tliongh  I  regret,  I  am 
not,  therefore,  astonished  that  the  attacks  of 
Rome  have  nowhere  produced  either  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  or  even  the  meas- 
ures fit  for  briugingie  about.  Time  pressed. 
Nothing  could  be  promptly  done  that  was 
not  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  till  then  prevailing.  To  speak 
properly,  those  principles  seemed  to  have 
received  a  new  baptism  in  repnlsing  the  at- 
tacks of  Rome.  In  Switzerland,  where  the 
hierarchy  placed  itself  boldly  in  presence  of 
the  Stat«  with  the  intention  of  dictating  its 
■will,  the  State  felt  itself  insulted  in  its  dig- 
nity, wounded  in  its  sovereignty,  and,  arous- 
ing itself,  has  seen  it  to  be  its  duty  energet- 
ically to  maintiun  its  traditional  rights. 

Representatives  from  the  seven  states 
forming  the  diocese  of  Basle  met  at  Solearo 
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on  tLe  29tli  of  Jaiuiar.v,  1873,  aDd  adopted 
tlie  following  resolutions : 

IsL  The  consent  given  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1863,  to  the  hiBhop,  Eugene  Lachat, 
of  Mervelier,  for  tJie  taking  poaseaeion  of 
the  episcopal  see  of  Basle,  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  diocese  is  thns  declared  \aeant. 

3d.  M.  Lachat  is  prohibited  to  e:£erci8e  the 
episcopal  fanctions  in  the  ciuitoQS  of  the  dio- 
cese. These  will  be  invited  no  longer  to  pay 
into  Ills  hands  the  episcopal  revetines;  and 
iu  th^  cantons  where  the  dioceeau  funds  are 
not  united  to  tl  f  th    St  te,  they  wUl, 

for  the  present  1        q      trated 

3<1.  The  Go  m  t  f  Sol  ure  will  be 
invited  to  serv  M  E  g  n  Lacliat  with 
a  notice  to  q  t  th  fli  1  piscopal  resi- 
dence in  dne  t  ni  It  w  II  Iso  take  care 
to  claim  the  t  rj     f  Ih    bishopric  of 

4th.  Incoufomiitywitli  Article  m.of  the 
Convention,  agreed  upon  by  the  diocesan 
States  the  28th  of  March,  1828,  for  tie  for- 
mation of  the  bishopric ;  in  conformity  with 
the  Papal  brief  dated  15th  of  September, 
1828,  and  the  decisions  taken  by  the  dioce- 
san Assembly  the  34th  of  October,  1830,  tlie 
Chapter  will  be  invited  to  appoint,  within 
fonrteen  days  after  the  communication  of 
this  decision,  an  administrator  ad  interim  ac- 
ceptable to  the  cantonal  authorities. 

5th.  The  five  diocesan  governments  will 
immediately  commence  negotiations  for  the 
revisbn  of  the  diocesan  Convention.  They 
win  invite  the  govern menta  of  Zlirlch,  Basle- 
ville,  SchafThaiisen,  Teasin,  and  Geneva  to 
take  part  ia  them  for  their  Catholic  popu- 
lation. 

6tb.  The  decision  of  the  diocesan  States 
will  he  commimicated  to  the  Fe<leral  Coun- 
cil, in  prospect  of  negotiations  with  the 
Holy  See. 

7th.  The  Assembly  adjourns  to  tlie  14th 
6t  February  in  order  to  know  the  decisions 
of  the  Chapter  and  attend  to  the  settlement 
of  cnrrent  affairs. 

Zng  and  Lucerne,  thinking  the  deposition 
of  the  bishop  beyond  the  jnrisdictiou  of  the 
diocesan  States,  did  not  sign  this  decree. 
Tbey  alone  still  submit  tfl  the  authority  of 
M.  Lachat. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  M,  Mermillod, 
who  no  longer  held  a  legal  position  at  Ge- 
neva, caused  the  brief  of  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, appointing  him  vicar  apostolic,  to  be 
read  by  the  curds  from  the  pnlpits,  and 
that  without  any  legal  communication  to 
the  civil  authority.  The  Pope's  ehargi  d'af- 
faires simply  commnnicated  the  nomination 
to  the  President  of  the  Confederation,  Sum- 
moned to  desist  from  fulfilling  the  functions 
of  vicar  out  of  respect  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  had  not  been  consulted  in  the 
inatter,  M.  Mermillod  repelled  haughtily 
this  demand,  and  almost  immediately  after, 
ill  cousequcjicc   of  ii  decree  of  the  Federal 


Council,  a  carriage  accompanied  by  a  police 
officer  and  his  men  presented  themselves  at 
his  residence.  The  vicar  was  conducted 
across  the  frontier,  there  to  remain  till  he 
should  recognize  the  rights  of  the  civU  pow- 
er.   He  is  stiti  there. 

Thus,  to  the  authoritative  aets  emanating 
from  the  Roman  See,  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  replied  by  others  equally  au- 
thoritative. In  this  violent  shock  of  the  two 
powers  the  dioceses  of  Basle  and  Lausanne 
fell  at  the  same  time  to  pieces. 

These  events  have  caused  much  discus- 
sion. Pius  IX,  from  the  Vatican,  has  not 
failed  to  reprimand  Switzerland  in  the  most 
violent  teims.  The  enthusiasm  of  French 
Ultramoutanism  for  the  martyrs  of  the 
Church  has  only  been  exceeded  by  their  in- 
sults and  contempt  for  our  countrj'.  In 
Switzerland  the  chargi  d'affaires  of  the  Holy 
See  has  protested.  M.  Lachat,  having  with- 
drawn to  the  tenlfory  of  Lucerne,  has  pray- 
ed the  Federal  Council  for  redress  against 
the  States  wbo  have  had  the  boldness  to 
depose  him.  M.  Mermillod,  vicar  apostolic, 
has  protested  against  the  police  measures 
which  exiled  him,  and,  roaming  around  our 
Genevese  flintier,  performs  his  functions  of 
vicar  as  best  he  may.  The  cantons,  for  their 
part,  are  endeavoring  to  restore  to  something 
like  legal  order  the  elements  dispersed  by  the 
revolutionary  clergy ;  ne  w  eeclesiastical  laws 
are  being  voted ;  the  oi^aniaation  of  a  Swiss 
arcliblshoprio  is  being  discussed ;  the  Feder- 
al Council  is  looked  to,  and  much  is  expect- 
ed from  the  new  Federal  constitution,  the 
project  of  which,  already  known,  is  going  to 
be  submitted  to  oui  legislature.  But  till 
now  this  display  of  authority  has  been  nei- 
ther in  fiivor  of  the  CatJiolic  Church  nor  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederation.  As  to  the 
former,  not  only  has  it  lost  in  this  combat 
two  of  its  official  representatives,  but  it  has 
seen,  what  is  otherwise  more  serious,  Old 
Catholicism  taking  n  firm  footing  in  Switz- 
erland, which  it  would  never  have  done  but 
for  the  provocations  of  the  Holy  Seo.  In 
the  diocese  of  Basle  a  considerable  number 
of  parishes  have  openly  declared  against  the 
new  dogma.  The  Association  of  Lil>eral 
Catholics  is  actively  engaged  in  organizing 
them.  In  Geneva,  a  man  as  highly  respect- 
ed for  the  nobility  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter as  for  his  oratorical  powers.  Father  Hy- 
acinthe,  has  given  a  number  of  public  ad- 
dresses which  have  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  practical  result  of  which 
has  been  the  formation  of  a  congregation  of 
Old  Catholics,  which  in  a  short  time  may 
become  the  only  Catholic  Church  officially 
recognized.  Thus,  as  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  sixteenth,  and  as  in  Germa- 
ny at  the  present  day,  the  exorbitant  pro- 
of Rome  produce  schism  and  con- 
ker dominion. 
to  the  States  whose  patience  has  Ireen 
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exlinnsfeil  by  tlieae  clerical  maDceuvreB,Bome 
are  iiiKleilakiug,  ns  formerly,  tiie  mauage- 
inent  of  ecclesiastical  affaire.  They  are 
Been  eBibarrassing  themselves  witli  qnes- 
tioBs  wliich,  if  tUey  are  not  dogmatic,  ate 
eloaely  allied  to  what  is.  Thus  the  preten- 
sion of  the  Church  to  ilomiuate  over  the 
State  forces  the  latter  ou  u  dangerous  posi- 
tion, where  it  advances  with  so  much  the 
less  assurance  as  it  professes  with  couviction 
iLe  most  entire  respect  for  the  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship.  The  claims  of  the 
tbaociacy  ptodnce  the  antagonistic  assertion 
of  tiie  supreme  authority  of  the  State. 

What  will  be  the  rasnlt  of  aU  that  I  Is 
it  to  be  the  separation  of  Church  and  Statef 
Some  think  so.  The  exaggeration  of  clerical 
power,  they  soy,  has  provoked  a  crisis ;  but 
this  esaggeratiou  is  such  that  the  only  pos- 
sible issue  is  the  sudden  and  violent  rupture 
of  all  the  bonds  which  till  now  have  united 
Chnroh  to  State  in  Switzerland,  I  too,  gen- 
tlemen, hope  that  the  system  of  tlie  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  will  be  adopted. 
Imperfect  tbough  it  be,  like  all  things  here 
below,  yet  it  seems  to  me  no  less  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  of  refiiges  in  comparison  with 
that  tock-bonnd  coast  on  whicb  the  storm 
is  driving  us.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  ready  to  cast  anchor  in  that  harbor  of 
safety.  It  is  uot  more  than  three  or  four 
years  since  one  might  still  augur  well  for 
the  future  in  tbia  respect.  How  often  have 
not  pT0Jec1«  of  laws  in  the  French-speaking 
cantons  of  Geueva,  NeuchUei,  and  Vand 
been  brought  before  the  constituted  author- 
ities for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State! 
These  have  been  rejected.  Have  they  any 
more  chance  of  being  accepted  to-dayf  Less 
tlian  ever.  True,  the  principle  is  accepted 
now  almost  without  discussion.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith  with  political  liberalism ;  but 
this  party,  though  professing  it  openly,  re- 
coils even  before  its  partial  application.  In 
the  German  cantons  it  is  much  worse.  There 
the  principle  is  not  even  accepted  by  those 
directing  the  movement.  The  State  is  all  in 
all  fur  them;  they  see  salvation,  so  to  say, 
only  in  severe  legislation  for  the  recognized 
communions;  the  churches  are  in  their  eyes 
only  a  departiuent  of  tlie  State.  Thus,  with- 
out speaking  of  tlie  considerable  practical 
difSculties  in  each  canton,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment insurmountable  in  the  Confederation 
as  a  whole,  I  do  not  lielieve  we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  expecting  tlie  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

Shall  a  great  national  Churcli,  Catholic 
hnt  not  Roman,  rise  out  of  the  confusion  in  j 
wbieh  we  are  at  present  plunged T  Shall, 
we  have  a  primate  or  Swiss  metropolitan, ' 
as  the  Baden  Articles  proposed  T  Is  Old  Ca- 
tholicism strong  enough  in  my  native  land 
to  take  its  place  as  a  church  separated  fcom 
Home  ?     I  am  afraid  not  yet.     Ultramonta- 


nism,  its  antagonist,  is  still  powerful.  It  has 
in  its  favor  all  the  prestige  of  a  tradition 
which  has  not  ceased  to  charm  the  senses  of 
many,  notwithstanding  tlie  Council  of  1870; 
its  organization  is  complete;  priests,  bishops, 
religious  orders,  seminaries,  the  majority  of 
the  population,  and  a  minority  of  the  govern- 
ments in  the  Catholic  cantons — every  thing, 
in  a  word,  is  on  its  side.  On  the  other  hand. 
Liberal  Catholicism  has  as  yet  nothing  ex- 
cept the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hatred  of 
clerical  intolerance,  some  ancient  liberties, 
the  sjTupathy  of  Liberal  and  Protestant 
opinion,  and  a  few  clever  leading  men.  It 
is  much,  you  say.  Yea,  it  is  much ;  but  is  it 
enough  to  found  a,  lasting  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution t  No  durable  foundation  can  bo 
laid  in  religions  matters  without  an  ardent 
faith,  a  disdain  of  polity,  and  an  all-absorb- 
ing interest  for  tbe  salvation  of  men's  souls. 
Heaven  grant  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  but  till  now  there  is,  it  seema  to  me, 
too  much  polity  and  too  little  religious  zeal 
among  the  Old  Catholics  of  Switzerland,  to 
allow  us  to  form  great  hopes  for  the  fiituio 
of  their  cause. 

The  future  is, then, obscure, gentlemen;  as 
obscure  as  those  cloudy  and  indistinct  ho- 
rizons toward  which,  when  crossing  the  At- 
lantic, I  have  sometimes  seen  the  passengers 
on  deck  casting  uneasy  glances.  The  mighty 
ship  was  dashing  through  the  trackless  ocean ; 
her  prow  was  cleaving  the  foaming  waves ; 
her  sails  were  swelling  in  the  wind,  and  tbe 
heavy  sound  of  her  working  engines  struck 
on  the  ear;  thus,  with  the  ever-increasing 
obscurity,  did  wo  sail  into  night  and  dark- 
ness. So  is  it  often  with  nations.  What  is 
in  store  for  us  I  know  not.  Perhaps  the  fu- 
ture has  in  reserve  for  us  strange  surprises 
that  win  far  exceed  our  hopes  or  fears.  The 
horizon  may  perhaps  clear  when  some  kind- 
ly breeze  springs  up  to  drive  away  the  thick- 
est of  the  fog.  But  he  that  as  it  may,  ho 
certain,  gentlemen,  that  Switzerland  will 
never  become  the  hot-bed  of  clerical  fanat- 
icism. We  are  assured  that  God  will  never 
abandon  that  home  of  liberty,  that  theatre 
of  religious  events  wliich,  with  the  names 
of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  liavo  borne  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Reformation  to  the  most  distant 
coast  of  yonr  distant  land.  He  will  remem- 
ber the  work  of  our  fathers.  He  will  inspire 
the  faithful  preachersofh  is  Word, the  chnreh- 
cs  and  societies  jealons  of  his  glory,  with  an 
i  heroic  and  simple  faith.  He  will  destroy  the 
I  best-laid  plans  of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  gen- 
tlemen, let  Switzerland  hold  a  large  place  in 
your  affections.  Pray  for  her  in  this  her  day 
of  crisis.  Often  does  she  direct  her  gaze  to- 
ward yon.  Remember  her  also;  and  may  a 
powerful  current  of  sympathies  traverse  the 
seas  like  that  submarine  wire  wliich  enables 
ustomaintainuninterruptedcomnitinicatiou 
with  each  otherl 
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EVANGELIZATION  IN  IRELAND. 

HE  Eev.  LOWEY  EDMONDS  BERKELEY,  Ldroan,  Irklasd. 


I  AM  to  apeak  of  "  Evangelization  in  Ire- 
land," and  I  desire  that  wliat  I  su;  may 
thro^  light  upon  the  subject  of  missions 
among  Roman  Catholics  in  other  countries. 
Let  ns  survey — 

The  Held. — leme,  the  "  Weatem,"  or,  as 
some  say,  the  "  Sacred  "  Isle,  the  "  Hibernia  " 
of  the  Homans,  the  "  Scotia"  of  later  ceii- 
taiieSjthe  "Emerald  Isle  "of  the  poet».  It 
is  aboat  three  hundred  miles  long  by  one 
hnndred  and  seventy  broad,  with  an  area 
of  32,000  sq^uare  miles — a  piece  of  territory 
that  wonld  hardly  be  missed  out  of  theito 
United  States,  yet  inhabited  by  races  exer- 
cising at  tbe  present  moment  world-wide 
influence  for  good  and  evil. 

The  population  of  Ireland  in  1841  was 
8,196,597.  In  1871  it  was  only  5,402,759,  a 
(leci'case  of  2,793,838  in  thirty  years.  Whith- 
er have  these  mnltitndes  gone  T  Many  of 
them  to  the  grave,  in  the  days  of  famine  and 
pestilence ;  very  many  to  seek  homes  in  this 
and  other  lands.  Owing  to  constant  emi- 
gration, the  missionary  field  in  Ireland  is  be- 
coming dally  more  manageable;  bnt  owing 
to  the  same  cause  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  country  are  iu  one  respect,  at  least, 
liecoming  daily  less  equal  to  the  task.  They 
are  constantly  losingsoineoftheirbeatmem- 
bers,  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in  evan- 
gelistic work  in  their  native  land,  and  are 
best  qualified  to  take  part  in  it. 

Believe  Deaominatione, — The  adherents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
amonntedinl871to 4,141,933 persons;  Prot- 
estant Episcopalians  numbered  633,395;  Pres- 
byterians, 503,461;  Methodists,  41,815;  In- 
dependents, 4485 ;  Baptists,  4843 ;  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  3834 ;  and  other  Christian  per- 
suasions, including  Moravians,  etc.,  19,035. 

.  Ageneieg  at  Work.— The  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  at  the  period  of  its  disestablish- 
ment in  1889,  had  1551  chnrehes,  and  2172 
clergy.  Its  ministers  ate  now  about  1900. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  able,  earnest,  fiuthful 
men,  who  labor  nssiduonsly  to  spread  the 
Gospel  ftud  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ.  In 
connection  with  this  Church,  the  principal 
direct  evangelistic  agency  is  the  "Society 
for  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics," formed  in  1849,  with  which  is  now  in- 


corjmrated  the  "  Irish  Society  of  Iiondon  for 
promoting  the  Education  and  Religious  In- 
struction of  the  native  Irish  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  language,"  formed  iu 
1818. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there 
■were  in  Ireland  in  1861,  the  latest  period  of 
which  we  have  yet  received  full  informa- 
tion, 163,275  persons  who  could  speak  Irish 
onlj/,  and  that  23,180  of  these  were  resident 
in  Ulster.  There  were  besides  in  that  year 
942,261  persons  who  spoke  Irish  and  English, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  aa  a  rule  these 
people  prefer  to  speak  in  Irish,  and  love  to 
hear  the  Gospel  in  that  tongne.  To  give 
that  Gospel  to  them  in  their  native  language 
is  one  of  tlie  aims  of  the  leading  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  country.  Means- could  easi- 
ly be  had  to  send  it  to  them  if  they  dwelt 
in  Hindostan  or  Thibet ;  but,  aa  they  have 
their  home  in  the  British  Islands,  there  is 
little  of  the  romantic  iu  the  effort  to  reach 
them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  excite  any  enthu- 
siaam  on  the  subject. 

Tlie  object  of  the  "  Society  for  Irieli 
Chnroh  Missions,"  saja  one  of  its  recent 
publications,  "is  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  the  aonls  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen  in  Ireland." 
"The  means  employed  to  tliis  end  are  ati 
open,  plain,  faithful,  and  affectionate  exhi- 
bition of  the  Gospel  from  the  pulpit;  from 
house  to  house ;  in  schools,  day,  night,  Sun- 
day, and  ragged;  by  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures;  by  Iriah  teaching  and  Scripture- 
text  teaching;  by  friendly  disputation  ('In 
meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves'); by  the  pnblication  of  Scripture 
texts  on  placards;  by  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  handbilla,  and  by  every  loving 
and  faithful  influence  which  can  be  brought 
to  bearnpon  those  who  are  in  dangerous  er- 
ror, and  whose  salvation  is  earnestly  sought." 

"  The  Society  has  raised  within  the  laat  22 
years  £553,255,  or  over  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  spent  in 
maintaining  missionaries  and  teachers,  it 
has  been  the  means  of  erecting,  with  fliuds 
specially  raised  for  the  purpose,  19  chuiclies, 
9  parsonages,  8  orphani^s,  and  23  school- 
honscs."    "It  maintains  at  this  date,"  Bays 
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a,  circular  issned  in  April  of  tlie  present  year, 
"46  Sunday-scliools,  attended  by  3198  cliil- 
drea  and  adults,  and  76  weeb-day  scLoola, 
'witJi  an  attendance  of  3062  scholaia.  The 
Missionaty  Agency  nnmliers  394,  which  com- 
prises 31  ordained  clergymen,  317  trained 
agenta— Scriptnra  readers,  school  masters 
and  mlstte^sefi — and  146  agents  employed 
in  Irish  teaching  and  teaching  tests  of 
Scripture.  About  184  Sunday  and  143  week- 
day services  are  held  during  each  mouth,  at- 
tended by  ^gregate  congregations  of  over 
30,000.  During  each  mouth  the  Scripture 
readers  make  about  10,000  visits,  visiting  in 
the  aggregate  about  24,000  persons.  Besides 
which,  tlie  press  is  lai^ly  emploj'ed  for 
commnnicating  tmth  and  exposing  error — 
nearly  a  mUlion  tracts,  handbills,  and  other 
plain  spiritual  and  pointed  publications  be- 
ing circulated  every  year." 

By  a  "  Scripture  Readers'  Society,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  Cburcb,  the  word  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  heard  in  many 
homes  of  the  poor,  while  the  revival  of  the 
"Home  Mission"  in  some  districts  gives 
promise  that  that  Gospel  will  be  earnestly 
and  faithfully  preached  in  churches  and 
school-houses,  with  a  view  to  reach  especial- 
ly the  outlying  Protestant  population. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  under  tlie  cave 
of  the  General  Assembly,  has  increased  from 
433  congregations  ond  460  ministers  in  1841 
to  553  congregations  and  635  ministers  in 
1373,  and  now  employs  various  and  impor- 
tant agencies  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
country.  By  a  "church  estensiou" scheme, 
she  seeta  primarily  to  bring  her  own  nomi- 
nal adherents  under  the  sound  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  to  organize  them  into  congregations. 
By  her  "  Irish  Mission,"  she  labors  more  di- 
rectly for  the  evangelization  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population.  About  £1000  a  year 
are  spent  in  maintaining  her  Scripture  read- 
ers and  colporteurs.  Her  system  of  "  Con- 
naught  schools"  originated  in  1847,  when 
famine  opened  a  wide  field  for  missionary 
labor  in  the  destitute  districts  of  Ireland. 
In  these  schools,  20,000  chUdren  have  re- 
ceived iustmotiou,  very  few  of  whom  had 
such  opportunities  elsewhere.  In  connec- 
tion with  them  there  is  an  Orphani^e  and 
Eefuge  Home  for  females  and  young  persons 
fleeing  itom  persecution,  in  which  they  re- 
main till  fit  for  service  at  home  or  for  emi- 
grating. ArtisauSiServants,  clerks,  and  min- 
isters of  tlie  Gospel,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Connaught 
schools,  while  many  happy  death-beds  of 
pupils  have  illustrated  the  power  of  Divine 
grace  and  the  blessed  effects  of  Scripture 
teaching. 

In  connection  with  the  Assembly  there 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  a  system  of  "open-air  preach- 
ing," by  which  mulritndes  of  the  poor  and 
spiritually  destitute  portions  of  the  popula- 


tion, of  all  denominations,  have  been  brought 
under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  The  Assem- 
bly's "Committee  of  Evangelization"  sends 
ministers,  if  possible  two  and  two,  to  lead- 
ing towns,  manufacturing  districts,  water- 
ing-places, and  elsewhere,  to  hold  special 
services,  sometimes  for  four  or  five  evenings 
in  succession,  with  a  view  to  the  revival  of 
religion  and  the  exciting  of  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  things  of  God.  The  "Sabbath-school 
Society"  iu  connection  with  the  Assembly 
furnishes  hooks  and  all  needful  appliauees 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  while  the 
"Orphan  Society,"  recently  organized,  al- 
ready sustains  1400  orphans  in  the  homes 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

Besides  the  Presbyterian  Church  under 
the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  there  are 
in  Ireland  four  small  Presbyterian  denomi- 
nations, numbering  about  50  ministers  in  all; 
namely,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  East- 
em  Synod  of  the  same,  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  Secession.  Their  ministers  all 
adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  members  of  their 
own  churches  are  carefully  looked  after  by 
them,  but  the  churches  are  too  weak  to  do 
much  general  evangelistic  work. 

The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Wesleyans, 
with  their  wonted  energy  and  zeal,  have 
pushed  into  many  destitute  districts  and 
some  populonstowns  in  Ireland,and  through 
them  many  are  made  to  possess  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  people  that  know  the  joyful 
sound.  Although  the  number  of  persons 
returning  themselves  as  Methodists  iu  the 
last  Government  census  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  have  they  in  their  various  sec- 
tions about  380  ministers,  including  super- 
nnmerariea  and  missionaries,  and  conse- 
quently they  can  do,  and  they  do,  much  in 
the  way  of  agression  upon  the  territories 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness. 

The  Independents  and  Baptists  in  Ireland 
have  each  abont  19  ministers,  aud  by  them 
in  their  several  spheres  a  full  Gospel  is  faith- 
fully preached,  and  they  contribute  a  share 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  country. 

Of  late  years  God  has  graciously  quicken- 
ed a  goodly  number  of  laymen  in  connection 
with  the  various  churches,  who  have  gone 
everywhere  preaching  the  Word,  and  whoso 
labors  have  been  blessed  Ut  the  conversion 
of  souls.  Much  was  looked  for  from  the 
efforts  of  these  earnest  men ;  hut  unhappi- 
ly some  of  them,  while  publicly  addressing 
lend  calls  to  sinners  to  come  to  Christ,  have 
more  privately  addressed,  if  possible,  still 
louder  calls  to  the  children  of  God  to  come 
out  from  existing  Chureh  connections,  and 
have  thus  created  divisions  aud  disunion, 
have  added  to  the  number  of  sects  in  our 
island,  and  greatly  marred  what  would  oth- 
erwise be  a  most  delightful  and  effective 

XoH-deiiOJniiiatioiial  Agcncim. — Chief  anioug 
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non-deuomiiiational  iustitntiona  working  in 
onr  country  I  inenfion  the  "Hibernian  "' 
We  Society,"  which  lias  for  its  object 
cirealatiou  of  tlie  Scriptnres  in  Ireland  and 
tlirotighout  the  world.  There  is  also  the 
"  Snnday-achool  Society  for  Ireland,"  doing 
nn  important  work  among  the  yonng,  and 
there  is  the  "Bible  and  Colportage.  Socie- 
ty." Thoagh  I  have  named  tills  society 
last,  I  would  direct  special  attention  to  its 
character,  objectsB,  and  operations.  Man- ! 
aged  mainly,  tbongh  not  esclnsivcly,  by 
Presbyterians,  it  is  not  denominational,  but 
evangelical  in  its  constitution.  It  works 
by  means  of  central  ddpflts,  book  agents,  and 
colportenra.  It  circulates  the  Scriptures, 
and  books,  periodicals,  and  tracts  founded 
on  them.  Formed  in  1858  by  a  combina- 
tion of  various  existing  societies,  and  com- 
mencing operations  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1859  ("tlie  year  of  grace"),  it  Itas  »oJd  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  since  then  npward  of  seran 
and  a  half  milUoas  of  publications,  besides 
tracts  distributed  grattiitonsly,  and  has  re- 
ceived in  cash  for  sales  npward  of  £56,000 
sterling.  This  Society  is  seeking  to  embrace 
the  entire  countiy  iu  ita  operations,  and  has 
already  penetrated,  especially  by  means  of 
colportage,  into  some  of  its  dai'kest  uooks 
and  most  distant  comers. 

OetKral  BesulU. — I  give  this  brief  acconnt 
of  the  condition  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
and  societies  in  Ireland  to  indicate  ia  a  gen- 
oral  way  their  preparedness,  so  far  as  agen- 
cies and  means  are  concerned,  for  going  in  to 
possess  the  laud  for  Christ,  fidly  persuaded 
as  I  am  that  there  must  be  an  enlightened, 
educated,  revived,  living,  loving  Protestants 
ism  in  onr  country  before  we  can  sncceed  to 
any  large  extent  iu  the  evangelization  of  Uie 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  population. 
So  long  as  ignorance,  intemperance,  party 
spirit,  and  immorality  are  charaetoriatio  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  Protestants, 
what  indncenient  is  there  for  earnest  Eo- 
raan  Catholics  to  look  favorably  on  our 
principles  or  systems  f  Were  all  Protest- 
ante,  or  the  majority  of  them, "  living  epia- 1 
ilea  of  Christ,"  they  would  be  the  most  ef-  ' 
feotive  agents  for  tlio  evaageliziition  of  their 
neighbors  and  conntrymen.  I  rejoice  great- 
ly to  think  that  of  late  Protestantism  with 
ns  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  platform- 
has  become  more  self-reliant,  and  earnest, 
and  active,  and  thus  the  way  of  the  Lord  is 
being  prepared.  And  who  knows  how  soon 
"the  dayapring  from  on  high  may  visit"  all 
the  people  of  our  laud  t 

By  the  agencies  and  means  above  men- 
tioned, much  of  the  Protestant  popnlation 
of  Irehind,  numbering  in  1871  1,260,568,  has 
become  well  instructed  in  the  truth,  and 
some  of  the  churches  ore  enjoying  a  good 
B  of  spiritual  prosperity.  None  of 
ued  are  as  old  as  the  pres- 
0  of  the  most  important  are 


inly  a  few  years  in  existence;  yet,  to  soy 
J  the  least,  they  are  helping  Protestantism  to 
■  bold  its  own  in  the  country.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  case  during  the  deadness  and 
lukewarmness  of  previona  centuries.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  also  enabling  it  to  make  some 
agression  on  the  territory  of  the  man  of  sin. 
T^ue,  there  is  no  general  stirring  of  the  pop- 
ular mind.  Rome  never  seemed  stronger 
outwardly  than  at  present.  Her  cathedrals 
and  churches  are  towering  up  on  everj' 
side,  her  ministers  are  everywliere  active 
and  zealous,  and  she  seems  in  many  places 
to  have  the  country  at  her  feet.  Yet  am  I 
fully  persuaded  that  in  not  a  few  qnarters 
thetruth  is  quietly  winning  its  way.  Light 
is  breaking  inhere  and  there  upon  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  preparatory  work  ia  going  on 
which  may  tell  one  day,  and  perhaps  soon- 

than  most  people  expect.    There  are  nu- 

:roas  evidences  that  impatience  of  eccle- 
siastical control  is  on  the  increase  among 
the  people,  a  spirit  of  independence  exhib- 
it itself  iu  the  priesthood,  and  her  long  and 
fierce  atmggle  for  denominational  education 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  shows  how  much 
she  feels  herself  pressed  by  the  influences  at 
work  around  her. 

EvangeliiaUott  of  Boman  CathoUca. — When 
I  speak  of  "Evangelization  in  Ireland,"  I 
presume  I  shall  be  expected  to  refer  main- 
ly to  efforts  to  reach  the  Eonian  Catholic 
popnlation  with  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace. 
Here,  however,  a  preliminary  question  pre- 
sents itself.  Is  it  a  duty  to  try  to  reach 
them  with  the  Gospel  I  Have  they  not  got 
a  religion  already,  which,  if  not  the  very 
best,  is  yet  anfficient  for  all  spiritual  and 
eternal  enda  f  I  dread  the  growing  latitu- 
dinariauiani  of  these  times,  which  woidd  in- 
cline to  deny  that  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  is  Autichristian.  Doubtless  some 
of  its  nominal  adherents  may  be  and  are 
saffe  in  Christ;  bnt  the  system  as  such  is 
one  of  soul-destroying  error,  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  sound  in  the  ears  of  its  ad- 
herents the  call  of  God, "  Come  out  of  her, 
my  people !"  Those  who  hold  otherwise  will 
he  found,  I  believe,  tending  to  deuy  alto- 
gether the  necessity  of  tlie  new  birth,  of 
real  conversion,  in  the  case  both  of  nomi- 
nal Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and 
the  power  of  the  truth  when  applied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  the 
human  soul. 

But  I  fear,  on  the  other  band,  that  some 
professing  Pro teatants,  who  acknowledge  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  birth 
and  resurreetion,  are  yet  inclined  to  give  up 
Roman  Catholics  in  hopeless  despondency, 
and  to  say  that  "  they  are  joined  to  their 
idols,"  and  may  be  left  to  perish  in  their 
sins.  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  may  be 
converted,  these  people  say,  bnt  can  Roman 
Catholics  be  reached  by  the  grace  of  God  ( 
You  may  well  doubt  the  Christianity  of  the 
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man  who  asks  or  remotely  suggests  snch  a 
qneetioD.  If  a  man  has  beeu  himself  con- 
verted, he  knows  that  the  same  grace  which 
sought  and  fonnd  Lim  can  reach  any  other 
member  of  the  human  family.  He  despairs 
of  no  one,  however  abandoned  or  blindfold- 
ed. He  knows  that  conversion  is  the  work 
of  God, and  tliat  "of  bis  own  will  nieu  are 
begotten  with  the  word  of  truth.''  For  con- 
verts to  a,  creed  or  a  systeni  outwardly  we 
caxe  not.  If  all  the  Soman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land were  to-day  to  make  a  merely  nominal 
profession  of  Proteatautism,  the  influx  of 
them  would  be  deeply  injiirions  to  the  Chris- 
tian Chureh.  It  conld  be  hailed  only  as 
bringing  them  witliin  the  reach  of  the  means 
of  grace  and  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  conwrl*  to  Christ  we  want,  and  the  pow- 
er and  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  give  them 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  as  the  result  of 
wise  and  loving  effort.  It  will  not  be  by 
miracle,  however,  bnt  by  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesua  applied  to  their  lioarts,  that  they 
will  be  led  to  renounce  self  and  the  world, 
to  receive  Christ  and  his  rigbfeouBness,  and 
to  give  themselves  np  to  God  to  serve  and 
obey  him. 

Bnt  is  it  not  difficult  to  reach  tliem  with 
the  truth — to  get  it  brought  in  contact  with 
their  minds  T  In  my  oountry  it  is  difficult. 
Protestautism  is  the  religion  of  those  whom 
they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  oppress- 
ors. With  them  it  is  not  only  a  heresy,  but 
a  tyranny.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
well  for  time-serving  agitators  to  remember 
that  hatred  of  England  aud  of  English  in- 
stitntions  was  generated  in  the  minds  of 
Irishmen  before  the  name  of  Protestantism 
ivas  heard  o£  Ireland's  troubles  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  day  when  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  having  arrogantly  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  kingdom,  by  a  bull  issued 
in  the  year  1155,  formally  conferred  it  on 
Henry  II.,  on  condition  of  his  reducing  his 
newly  acquired  dominions  to  nnqnalifled 
Nubmission  to  the  papal  supremacy,  and  con- 
formity with  the  Eomish  Church.  The  En- 
glish court  before  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion prohibited  the  use  of  the  Irish  language, 
through  the  vain  idea  of  banishing  it  alto- 
gether from  the  kingdom,  to  make  way  for 
the  adoption  of  the  English  tongue.  The 
Reformation  iu  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance, 
consisted  merely  iu  the  proclamation  of  the 
royal  instead  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Ex- 
ternal conformity  was  cuforced,1)ut  no  prop- 
er effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  people  by 
thecireulatiouof  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
t«ngue  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Fines  were  exacted  from  those  Vho  faOed 
to  attend  the  parish  ohuroh,yet  the  service 
was  not  allowed  in  Irish,  the  only  language 
the  people  understood ;  but,  where  the  priest 
and  people  did  not  understand  English,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  Lathi  tongue  must  be 
need '.     The  Romish  faith  was  formally  con- 


demned by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  profes- 
sion of  tlie  Reformed  religion  enforced  un- 
der the  heaviest  penalties,  before  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  convince  the  people  of 
their  former  errors,  Tliis  is  the  fundament- 
al mistake  made  in  regard  to  our  country 
which  baa  yet  to  be  corrected.  Protestant- 
ism has  yet  to  be  presented  to  our  country- 
men aa  a  religion  of  love  and  aelf-sacrifioe. 
"  Even  as  the  prince  of  Cuba  in  India  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  ho  would  not  go  to 
heaven  if  the  Spanianla  went  there,  becanse 
he  thought  that  could  be  no  good  place 
where  suoh  cmcl  tyrnuta  were,  so  In  daya 
gone  by  in  our  country  many  would  not  be 
of  our  religion,  because  they  thought  that 
conld  be  no  trne  religion  which  had  such 
unconscionable  professors  aud  ministers." 
Tho  Bible  has  yet  to  be  presented  in  love  to 
the  Iriah  people  in  their  homea.  Iu  other 
daya  there  were  no  self-denying  men  to  go 
forth  in  onr  land,  aa  the  Yaudois  went  on 
the  Continent  in  the  capacity  of  peddlers 
that  they  might  circulate  the  Word  of  life, 
and  no  occasion  was  given  for  the  utterance 
of  the  complaint  made  by  tho  Romanists  iu 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation : 
"The  gospelers  of  these  daya  do  so  fill  the 
world  with  their  noisome  little  books  that 
they  be  like  the  plague  of  locusts  that  came 
up  over  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Ireland  has  now  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  British  Government ;  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  now  labors  niider  no  civil 
disability  whatever;  but  he  carries  about 
with  him  the  memory  of  bitter  wrongs,some 
more  recent  aud  others  of  ancient  date,  aud 
hence  it  is  difficult  for  Protestants  to  do 
missionary  work  among  Roman  Catholics; 
but  I  believe  the  difficulty  has  been  griev- 
ously and  grossly  esaggerafed. 

Those  who  talk  much  of  the  difficulty 
have  probably  never  tried  to  any  great  ex- 
tent to  deal  with  men  individually  about 
their  souls,  whether  Pi'otestaut  or  Roman 
Catholic.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
latter  will  come  to  our  churches,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel;  but  can  they  be  reached  in  no 
other  way  I  To  be  saved,  multitudes  of 
people  of  every  creed  must  be  sought  out — 
in  the  field  and  by  the  wayside,  in  their  own 
homes  and  at  tlieir  own  firesides — aud  ad- 
dressed in  the  spirit  of  love  and  couciliation. 
There  is  too  little  in  the  churches  of"  warn- 
ing emry  man  and  teaching  evei^  man  in 
all  wisdom,"  taking  thom  distributively,  aud 
going  to  each  of  them  with  the  message  of 
merey.  The  great  Master  not  only  preached 
in  cities  and  villages,  dealing  with  men  in 
the  mass,  but  talked  lovingly  and  eDmestly 
with  Nicodemua  and  with  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria, and  BO  aought  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  "every  creature ;"  and  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  teUs  the  Epbesians  that  by 
the  space  of  three  years  he  ceased  not  to 
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warn  "  every  oiio  "  in  Ephesus  night  and  day 
■with,  tears.  Wlien  will  the  chnrohes  feel 
that  they  have  uot  done  their  duty  till  they 
lave  madeau  otfcT  of  Chri)jta,nd  eternal  life 
through  him,  aa  far  as  may  be,  individually 
and  personally,  to  every  Eomau  Catholic  hi 
Ireland  T 

Who  dwaJd  do  thist — We  miuiaters  of  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  the  Christian  people  should 
make  opportunities,  more  than  we  Ao,  of 
talking  with  ignorant  neighbors  about  their 
danger  as  sinners,  and  the  way  of  recovery 
throngh  Jesus.  If  any  minister  saya  he  can 
not  do  this  (ritft  Soman  Catholici — "  that  the 
door  is  shnt" — it  is  time  for  liim  to  begin 
to  inquire  as  to  his  spirit  and  temper,  liia 
connections  and  relations,  and  especioUy  if 
he  has  been  talcing  the  right  way  to  com- 
inond  the  Gospel  to  the  ignorant  and  oppos- 
ing. If  we  irere  all  like  the  Master,  "of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord," 
the  story  of  the  woman  at  the  well  would  be 
repeated  in  multitudes  of  instances;  and.it  is 
worth  remembering  that,  if  there  were  only 
two  Christian  people  in  the  world  at  this 
moment,  and  if  before  the  end  of  the  year 
each  of  these  by  prayer  and  effort  were  to 
be  the  means  of  bringing  one  other  to  Christ, 
and  next  year  each  of  the  four  another,  and 
HO  on  from  year  to  year,  every  oonyeri«d  per- 
son being  honored  of  God  in  every  twelve 
months  to  bring  one  sinner  to  the  Saviour, 
in  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  all  the 
people  of  the  world  wonld  know  and  ac- 
knowledge Jesus. 

But  with  reference  to  Eoman  Catholics  in 
particular,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  what- 
ever ministers  of  the  Gospel  may  be  honoreil 
of  God  to  do,  it  is  by  the  agency  mainly  of 
converted  laymen,  and  of  women  "  who  la- 
bor with  US  in  the  Gospel,"  that  they  are  to 
be  evangelized.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  de- 
preciate the  Gospel  ministry.  It  is  God's 
own  institution.  It  must  be  maintained  in 
all  its  eficienc3'.  Tlie  waste  places  must 
be  occupied  with  Christian  churches,  and 
every  pastor  mnst  he  a  missionary  and  a 
superintendent  of  missionary  operations  in 
his  own  district.  Church-members  as  well 
as  ministers  need  to  go  "  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  Woi'd;"  but,  however  faithful  they 
may  be,  there  are  multitudes  whom  they 
can  not  reach.  We  want  a  class  of  men, 
humble,  earnest,  loving,  godly  —  "men  of 
the  Evangel" — with  the  love  of  Christ  and 
of  souls  in  their  heacfa — we  call  them  "  eol- 
porteun" — who  are  not  ashamed  to  carry  a 
pack,  and  who,  while  pushing  the  Bible  and 
good  books  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
can  yet  speak  what  they  know,  and  testify 
what  they  Lave  seen,  of  God's  love  and 
Christ's  grace.  They  mnst  be  prudent,  con- 
ciliatory, quick-witted  men,  who  can  give  a 
ready  answer  regarding  the  hope  that  is  in 
them ;  men  trained  for  Hie  par^ae,  and  fa- 
miliarised beforehand  witli   llie  <iue3tion3 


likely  to  he  raised  by  those  whom  they  vis- 
it, and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  they 
may  expect.  They  go,  in  the  first  instance, 
not  as  missionaries,  but  as  traders,  as  the 
Vandois  went  prior  to  the  Heformation,  with 
the  view  to  lodge  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of 
the  people. 

There  are  at  present  fifty  such  men  in 
connection  with  the  Bible  and  Colportage 
ity  of  Ireland,  but  there  should  bo  at 
least  five  hundred.  They  carry  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  good  books,  and  illustrated  pa- 
pers, and  periodicals.  They  get  access  to 
the  hamlets  of  the  poor,  and  sometimes  to 
the  more  pretentious  dwellings  of  the  rich, 
and  they  can  talk  with  not  a  few,  as  one 
says,  "as  much  as  they  like,"  abont  Jesus 
and  his  love.  They  are  asked  for  a  "  dream 
book,"  and  they  soli  for  a  penny  a  complete 
copy  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  for  a  song 
book,and  they  present  a  copy  of  the  hymns 
of  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.  They  have 
sold  to  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  "  The 
Life  of  Calvin,"  "  The  Bhjod  of  Jesus,"  "The 
Last  Day  of  onr  Lord's  Passion."  They  dis- 
pose of  large  qnantities  of  such  works  aa 
Baxter's  "Call"  and  "Saint's  Kost,"  "Tho 
Else  and  Progress  of  Religion,"  "  The  Prac- 
tical View  of  Christianity,"  "Blind  Barti- 
mens,"  and  "The  Power  of  Prayer."  And, 
if  the  circulation  of  tho  Bible  and  good 
books  hod  so  much  to  do  in  bringing  about 
the  Keformafion  in  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope centuries  ago,  why  may  wo  not  expect 
God  to  bless  similar  means  now  t  Colport- 
age ill  Ireland  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
It  is  a  snccess.  It  has  been  tried  in  every 
conuty  in  Ireland,  and  nowhere  has  it  faU- 
ed.  The  colporteurs  traverse  every  part  of 
the  land  without  molestation,  or,  at  least, 
without  injury.  They  may  be  Looted  at, 
or  called  by  ugly  names  occasionally,  but 
this  only  gives  them  an  opportniiity  of 
showing  "the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ."     And 

In  what  Spiiit  do  theij  go  f— Hot  in  a  sphit 
of  controversy,  or,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
engage  directly  in  controversy.  Protest- 
antism has  been  long  regarded  by  our  couu- 
tiymen  as  a  mere  negation— denying,  and 
too  often  denouncing,  much  they  hold  dear. 
We  wish  to  show  them  that  Protestantism 
is  a  positive  thing,  holding  tast  the  grand 
old  apostolic  doctrines,  especially  that  of  a 
present,  free,  fall,  and  everlasting  salvation 
throughChrist  Jesus,  and  teaching  its  adhe- 
rents to  live  "soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly in  this  present  world."  Hence  onr  agents 
are  instructed  to  talk  with  the  people  about 
the  things  in  which  they  agree  rather  than 
about  those  in  which  they  differ,  to  speak 
of  sin  and  salvation,  of  Jesus  and  his  love, 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  work,  and  espe- 
cially  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of  love,  and  com- 
passion, and  humility  in  their  daily  con- 
duct.    Qncstious   soon   come  to  be   asked 
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which  compel  them  to  tiim  nttention  to  the 
errors  of  the  Cbureh  of  Rome.  A  spirit  of 
inc[uiry  is  excited.  Protestautism  is  seeu 
iu  the  life  anil  language  of  its  adherents  to 
be  aay  thing  hut  the  overbearing,  peraecn- 
tiug  Byatem  many  imagined.  If  we  began 
by  denounciug  Romanism,  the  door  would 
be  Hhut  against  «a  at  once;  but  we  Beet 
rather  to  begia  by  teaching  that,  "  except  a 
man  be  bom  t^aiu,  he  can  not  see  the  king- 
dom of  God;"  that  "without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  Him ;"  and  that  "  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  by 
trying  to  show  that  religion  has  a  positive 
inflnenoe  on  men's  lives  m  making  fbem 
hnmble,  loving,  holy,  and  devoted.  We  try 
to  reaeh  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  and 
if  controversy  must,  as  ive  find  it  miiet,  be 
engaged  in,  our  agents  seek  to  carry  it  on 
in  a  very  lo^nng  spirit,  and  as  men  who 
"contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  samts.'' 

TbeEhemish  orSouag  Testameaf.—Tho  col- 
portonrs  of  the  Bible  and  Cidportage  Siiciety 
make  effeotive  use  of  the  Rbemish  or  Douay 
Testament  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  an  edition  of  this  Testament 
in  Ireland,  fciiftoMi  notes,  published  some  fif- 
ty years  ago  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bisliops,  and  solemnly  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Pina  VII.  This  was  done  when 
these  pai-tios  were  seeking  emaucipati< 
and  wished  to  convince  the  British  public 
and  Parliament  that  the  Church  of  Rome  ia 
iiivorable  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures wlthont  note  or  comment.  I  believe 
they  would  gladly  recall  this  edition  of  the 
Testament,  but  the  stereotyped  plates  are 
in  the  bauds  of  Protestants,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  the  precious  book  are  being  print- 
ed and  circulated  every  year.  Our  colport- 
eurs and  others  use  it  thus :  Tliey  are  talk- 
ing with  Roman  Catholics  about  the  way 
of  life,  controveray  ensues,  and  the  colport- 
eur, producing  thebook,  says, "See,  here  is 
your  own  Testament.  I  abide  by  what  it 
says ;"  and  he  opens  and  reads,  perhaps,  Acts 
xiii.,  39, "  lu  Him  every  one  that  lielievetb 
is  justified ;"  or  Rev.  xxii.,  14,  in  that  ver- 
sion standing  thus,  "Blessed  are  they  that 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  tiiem 
white  iu  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may 
enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city." 
And  surprise  is  expressed,  and  the  hook  is 
purchased,  and  days  and  nights  are  some- 
times spent  in  comparing  the  two  versions ; 
and  the  priest  is  occasionally  consulted  as 
to  tbe  genuineness  of  the  Rhemish,  a  thing 
he  can  not  deny,  and  most  important  results 
follow.  I  believe  the  Douay  Testament,  thus 
used,  to  be  a  most  effective  instrument  for 
the  regeneration  of  Ireland ;  and  why  not  of 
other  countries  aa  well  1 

Support  of  Colporteura—A  sura  of  about 
£60  Bteding  is  requirei!  to  support  a  col- 


portenr  for  a  year.  If  any  iadividual  or 
committee  give  the  committee  of  our  Socie- 
ty £30,  they  engage  to  salary  and  maintain 
a  colporteur  lu  auy  given  district  in  Ireland 
for  a  year.  Conld  any  evangelistic  agency 
be  simpler,  cheaper,  or  more  effective  f  We 
do  not  expect  any  great  movement  among 
our  countrymen  erising  directly  from  the 
outside.  We  look  for  it  from  within  the 
Church,  and  hence  we  seek  quietly  and  ev- 
erywhere to  leave  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  homes  and  minds  of  the  people,  till  by 
God's  blessing  the  whole  shall  he  leavened. 
Can  the  Men  be  got  for  the  Work  and  llie  Pai/ 1 
— This  is  an  important  inqniry,  and,  thank 
God,  we  cau  answer  it  satisfactorily.  Men 
can  be  had,  humble,  loving,  earnest,  who, 
after  in  every  case  prelimiaary  training  for 
three  or  four  months  under  one  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, make  moat  effective  agents.  They 
are  mostly  the  fruit  of  the  "  year  of  grace  " 
—the  revival  of  1859.  Prior  to  that  era 
some  Iiad  been  foimd  and  were  employed  by 
the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  on  from  1846,  iu 
the  colportage  of  the  Scriptures  and  noth- 
ing else.  Others  were  employed  by  the 
churches  as  Scripture  readers,  and  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  particnlar  in  the 
colportage  of  good  books  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures; but  almost  all  those  recently  em- 
ployed are  free  to  testify  that  they  were  ei- 
ther converted  or  revived  in  1859;  and  when 
I  left  Ireland  they  were  being  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  who,  on  appeal  made,  re- 
sponded readily  and  joyfnlly  "  Here  aiw  we. 
Send  us  1" 

Too  ihmild  send  Wieia?— The  churches  in 
Ireland,  we  reply.  On  them  especially  the 
responsibility  rests.  They  are  placed  in  that 
land  to  he  lights  in  it.  Thank  God,  we  be- 
lieve many  Christians  there  are  taking  as 
their  motto  More  distinctly  and  heartily 
than  ever,  "Ireland  for  Christ."  But  the 
work  is  too  great  for  us.  Great  Britain  aud 
America  should  help.  We  thank  them  most 
heartily  for  what  they  have  already  done ; 
but  I  believe  they  do  not  see  clearly  enough 
that  the  work  is  too  great  for  us,  or  they 
would  come  still  more  earnestly  to  onr  aid. 
A  gentleman  in  Scotland  the  other  day  gave 
half  a  million  to  assist  in  overtaking  spirit- 
ual destitution  in  that  laud  of  Bibles,  and 
churches,  and  Sabbaths,  and  ministers.  How 
II  it  be  expected  that  1,260,000  Protestants 
Ireland  can  at  once  overtake  the  spuitu- 
al  destitution  of  4,141,000  Roman  Catholics 
withoQthelpfromabroad?  Selfishness  might 
be  appealed  to  ou  this  subject.  Are  not  the 
Eoraau  Catholic  Irish  the  difScolty  of  states- 
both  these  Protestant  empires  t  Are 
not  the  most  recently  appointed  and  ener- 
getic bishops  iu  both  from  Ireland?  Do 
they  not  boast  that  Ireland  is,  like  Israel 
of  old,  made  to  possess  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, that  they  may  bo  missionaries  to  the 
world?     Woiiiii  it  not  be  the  wisest  and 
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most  ecouomieal  thing  for  the  Christians 
of  these  couutries  to  lielji  us  in  doing  what 
Elisha  of  old  did  long  ago  while  he  wa3  tar- 
rying at  Jericho  I  "Tlic  men  of  the  city 
said  to  him,  Behold  the  situation  of  this  city 
is  pleasant:  bnt  the  water  u  naught,  and 
the  ground  harreu.  Aud  he  said,  Bring  me 
a  new  erase  and  put  salt  therein.  And  they 
brought  it  to  him.  Aud  he  went  forth  unto 
the  spring  0/  the  waters,  and  east  the  salt  in 
there,  and  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
healed  these  ■waters ;  there  shall  not  be  from 
thence  any  more  death  or  barren  land.  So 
the  waters  were  healed  nnto  this  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he 
spake."  So  here.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Lord's  prophets  and  people  to  cast  the  salt 
of  the  Gospel  into  the  springs  of  our  conn- 
try.  Wesayadviaedly  it  can  Se  done  hy  those 
who  know  the  country  and  niiderstand  the 
people,  having  been  brought  np  among  the 
The  healing  power  in  this  as  in  every  other 
case  cau  come  from  God  only.  He  has  made 
na  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  means;  hut 
when  in  answer  to  prayer  did  he  refuse 
give  the  increase  to  wise  and  loving  efforts ! 
Have  you  in  these  States  3806  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches  and  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  population,  tiie  greater 
part  of  which  is  from  Lelaud  or  of  Irish 
origin  t  Tlien  for  your  own  protection  you 
ongUt  to  come  over  and  help  ns.  But,  be- 
sides, the  Protestant  Churches  of  Ii'eland, 
and  specially  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have 
for  many  years,  not  to  say  for  centuries,  been 
giving  the  liest  of  their  people  to  tliis  coun- 
try. Our  most  earnest  Sabbath-school  teach- 
ers and  Christian  workers  come  hither  Id 
great  numbers,  aud  form  a  not  uniiuportaut 
element  of  your  strength.  Lattei'ly  you  have 
been  getting  some  of  the  best  of  our  ministers. 
You  have  notbeen  sending  uS,  but  there  have 
been  coming  from  this  couutry  to 
turn  a  very  troublesome  class  of  mt 
shape  of  political  agitators.  They  left  home 
simple-minded  Irishmen,  but  they  came  back 
apostles  of  anarchy,  whom,  to  say  the  least, 
we  would  rather  want.  We  wish  for  a  bet. 
ter  return  in  the  shape  of  generous  sympa- 
thies aud  earnest  prayers,  aud — shall  I  say 
it? — liberal  contributions  foi  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  in  our  country. 

The  Alliance  Spirit  in  the  WbrJ:. — Colport- 
age,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  Ireland,  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Members  of  all  the  Evangelical  Chniches  of 
the  country  are  being  associated  more  and 
more  in  the  work.  A  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lian aud  his  wife,  in  remitting  recently  the 
^30  required  toward  the  support  of  a  col- 
portenrfor  a  year,  said:  "We  care  not  of 
what  denomination  he  is,  provided  ho  be  of 
the  Church  which  Jesus  '  hath  purchased 
with  hie  own  blood.' "  A  Methodist  writes 
in  great  admiration  of  one  of  our  agents, 
aud  ofi'ers  £10  n  year  toward  the  support 


J  agent  in  his  locality.  A  Baptist 
has  for  years  superintended  one  of  our  col- 
porteurs, and  raised  the  sum  required  toward 
his  support.  But,  above  all,  the  colporteurs 
themselves  long  for  the  union  of  the  people 
of  God  in  our  land,  in  sentiment,  feeling,  and 
work.  One  writes  recently:  "I  find  that 
the  divisions  among  Protestants  form  a  great 
barrier  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  way  of 
receiviug  from  us  any  instruction  concern- 
ing the  way  of  salvation.  When  will  the 
Christian  Churches  take  their  names  mere- 
ly from  their  localities,  as  in  days  of  yore  T" 
Sindertfnces. — Tliis  reminds  me  that  there 
«  many  serious  hiuderances  to  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  in  our  country,  and  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  its  dissemination. 
Where  Rome  haa  the  sway,  the  people  are 
left  in  ignorance.  She  cares  for  education 
and  encourages  it  only  where  she  knows 
tiiat,  if  not  given  by  her,  it  will  be  had  by 
her  iieople  somehow.  In  other  cases  she  is 
to  her  motto, "  Ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion,"  and  the  darkness  is  "such  as 
may  be  felt."  The  history  of  the  past  is  an 
impediment— a  history  of  errors,  and  blun- 
ders, and  mistakes  without  number^-almost 
without  end.  The  ungodliness  of  many 
Protestants  is  a  great  hiuderance  to  the 
truth.  The  use  of  carnal  weapons— party 
spirit,  and  -jvarfare,  and  exhibitions,  and  pro- 
cessions—imbitter  the  people  against  tlie 
religion  of  those  who  indulge  in  them.  On 
board  the  vessel  liy  which  I  reached  this 
country,  the  only  person  of  whom  I  heard 
who  objected  to  the  distribution  of  tracts 
among  the  steerage  passengers  was  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  who  was  leaving  an  iu- 
tensely  Protestant  district  in  the  North,  but 
a  district  whei-e  these  things  sadly  prevail, 
aud  his  words  to  me  in  a  pleasant  conversa- 
tion were, "  Yon  may  gain  men  by  love,  but 
never  by  fbrce,"  As  I  have  said  already, 
want  of  union  among  Protestants  is  a  "  sore 
evil  under  the  sun"  everywhere,  but  espe- 
cially in  Ireland.  Where,  in  any  case,  one 
set  of  professedly  Christian  people  live  apai't 
in  haughty  exclusiveness,  saying, "  Stand  by, 
for  we  are  holier  than  you,"  and  another  set 
meet  those  pretensions  in  the  spirit  of  proud 
defiance,  what  hope  can  there  be  of  spiritual 
progress  and  prosperity  t  If  the  3894  Prot- 
estant ministers  of  all  denominations  in  Ire- 
land were  meeting  from  time  to  time  in  their 
difiiirent  localities  to  pray  together,  to  take 
common  counsel,  aud  to  nuite  in  Christian 
work,  how  soon  might  the  world  round  about 
believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  the  Son, 
.  and  the  Roman  Catholic  world  be  brought 
to  look  to  the  Saviour  whom  they  honor 
and  obey  I 

acoMiYijemenfe.— There  are  many  things 
to  enconrage  us  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  country.  There  are  1,030,000  pupils  on 
the  rolls  of  our  national  schools  alone  (nob 
reckoning  private  and  higher  schools),  or 
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almost  one  in  five  of  onr  popolation.     The  '  bounds  of  ProtcstantiBm.    The  Pope  of  Eome 

people  Lave  learned  to  vead,  and  tbo  art  of  iuvited  ns  to  the  Ecnmenioal  Connoil  at 

readiug  IB  a  power.     They  have  a  thirst  for  Rome,  bat  he  asked  us  first  to  renonnca  our 

knowledge,     A  spirit  of  inqniry  ia  abroad.  ProtestanfJBm.     I  need  not  aaj-  we  did  not 

Beoent  events  on  tlie  Continent  have  shaken  go  on  those  terms.     I  would  ask  him  and 

the  faith  of  some  in  the  stability  of  the  Eo-  aU  Roman  CathoUo  hisbops  and  priests  ey- 

miBh  system.     France,  long  the  bulwark  of  erywhere,  not  to  renounce  their  Romanism 
'he  Papacy,  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust.     Ans-  j  hut  on  a  Sabbath  to  bi 


tria  has  annulled  tile  concordat  with 
Pope.  Italy  prospers  in  the  fhce  of  the 
curse  and  exeommuni  cation.  Free  Churches 
have  been  formed  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
Old  Catholic  movement  pvogreases  in  Germa- 
ny. Wise  legislation  at  home  takes  away 
occasion  from  those  who  desire 
All  things  seem  to  be  moving  in 
tion  of  liberty  and  tmth.  Does  not  the 
time  spoken  of  by  Haggai  seem  to  be 
at  hand, "I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will 
fill  this  house  with  my  glory,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  f 

IrelandwasoncefulloftheGospel.  When 
Great  Bdtain  was  in  midnight  dai'kness, 
schools  and  colleges  were  thronged  with 
students  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  who  spent  much  of  their  time  iu 
studying  David's  Psalms  and  Paul's  Epistl( 
We  were  iu  days  long  gone  by  evangelist 
as  well  as  evangelical,  and  missionaries  from 
Ireland,  snch  as  Columkille,  held  forth  the 
light  of  tmth  ill  multitudes  of  places  as  well 
as  in  lona.  Ireland  was  the  last  country  ._ 
Europe  that  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the 
man  of  sin,  and  it  may  be  the  last  to  cast  it 
off;  but  the  day  of  its  redemption  drawetli 
nigh.  God  is  putting  a  spirit  of  desire  and 
of  expectation  into  the  hearts  of  not  a  few 
in  onr  country,  that  the  isles  shall  soon  wait 
for  his  law,  and  our  island  among  the  rest. 
We  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  tlie 
calls  to  prayer  issued  bv  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  The  31st  of  March  last  was  a 
time  of  earnest  wrestling,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, with  many  among  us.  We  hope  that 
a  day  of  prayer  for  Ireland  will  now  be  ob- 
served by  Christians  thronghont  the  world 
annually.  Hever  did  1  hear  more  sweet  or 
earnest  singing  than  when  on  tliat  day 
the  children  of  my  Sabbath-schools  joined 
iu  the  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal : 

"Falher,  we  wonlfl  plead  thy  promise,  bendiu"  nt 
Ihy  glorione  thrnne, 
That  tbe  isles  ehDll  wait  npon  thco,  trnsllng  In  tliiiie 

One  bright  Isle  we  bring  before  tbee,  while  In  failh 

thjchUdrenpraj 
For  a  fliU  and  mighty  lilesBlng,  with  nnlled  voice 


The  Alliance  has  been  inviting  us  to  s] 


(1  to  join  u 

preaching  irom  the  Word  of  God.  I  would 
take  my  text  on  that  day  from  the  Donay 
Testament,  and  I  wonld  invite  his  holiness 
and  all  his  satellites  to  do  the  same,  and  let 
it  bo  a  passage  already  named,  Acts  xiii.,  39, 
iu  that  version  standing  thus,  "In  Him  ecery 
one  that  belieKetk  ia  jusHfied."  "  In  Him  " — 
not  in  Mary,  or  Joseph,  or  the  Pope,  but  in 
Jesus—"  evert  one,"  however  guilty— not 
that  worketh,  or  prayeth,  or  doeth  penance, 
hvf'^ers  one  thai  believeth" — "isjusTiPUjD," 
cleared,  acquitted,  has  a  title  to  everlasting 
life.  I  suggest  the  thing  to  the  friends  here. 
Such  a  friendly  challenge  sent  forth  from 
this  great  continent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
wonld  meet  witli  a  glorious  response;  and 
as  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  flat  while 
the  priests  blew  the  trumpets,  so  the  Lord 
might  begin  in  a  more  manifest  way  to  con- 
sume that  system  "with  the  breath  of  his 
month  " — the  word  that  goeth  out  of  it— as 
he  has  begun  already  "to  destroy  it  with 
the  briglitiiess  of  his  coming"— in  awfnl 
providential  dispensations. 

The  evangelizing  party  in  Ireland  espe- 
cially, or  anywhere,  may  seem  few  and  weak 
compared  with  the  number  and  strength  of 
their  enemies.  So  did  David  appear  very 
weak  when  he  went  forth  against  the  gi- 
ant of  Gath.  "Wlien  the  PhOistine  looked 
about,  and  saw  David,  Le  disdained  him : 

a  youth Then  said 

David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  mo 

ith  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a 

shield :  but  I  come  to  thee  iu  the  name  of 

the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of 

Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied And 

all  this  assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord 
saveth  not  wifb  sword  and  spear:  for  the 
battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  he  will  give  you 

into  onr  hands And  David  put  his 

hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone, 
and  slung  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the 
earth."  It  is  tbe  stone  of  divine  truth, 
slnng  by  the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  arm 
of  faith  and  iu  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  God 
Almighty  will  direct  its  course,  and  Baby- 
lon will  fall.  That  system,  aa  mich,  the  Lord 
will  take  up  as  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it 
into  the  sea;  and  thereafter  and  tliereupon  tlie 
voice  of  much  people  wiU  be  heard  in  heaven, 
saying,  "Alleluia ;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and 


oial  preaching,  as  well  as  special  prayer,  j  honor,  and  power,'unto  the  Lord  our  G<Mi:  for 
and  the  New  Year  ia  a  season  of  union  iu  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments." 
the  proclamation  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,       Meanwhile,  be  it  ours,  by  the  preaching 
My  decided  conviclion  is  tlutl  that  invimion  I  of  the  Gospel  and  the  cirenlation  of  tlie 
to  PREACH  should  be  extended  beyond  tlio    Scriptures  and  good  books,  to  sound  among 
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the  adhereots  of  Home  everywhere  the  cry,  1  mates  many  of  our  Cbristiau  workers  in 
"  Como  out  of  lier,  my  people '."  And  as  a  Ireland,  I  give  you  tlio  following  poem, 
specimen  of  tlie  spirit  of  earnest  deairo,  and  |  lately  composed  hy  one  of  our  colporteurs, 
Htroiig  faitli,  and  afdont  liope  which  ani- 1  and  entitled— 

"THE    CALL    OF   THE   MASTER   TO  EEIK." 
"  The  mKter  U  come,  ani  caOeth  M  (ftffl."— Jons  sL,  28. 
Birthplace  of  poetic  flreom!, 
Mother  of  romanlli!  etrenms, 
S-ith  thy 


Why! 


hbA  in  I 


(ongni 


laftrtUeplaiup, 
here  virgin  beantj  reigns 
!  cradled  h j  the  eea, 
:1    The  Master  callelb  thee  I 


Tom  b  J  fierce  Intestine  strifo, 
Wake  to  higher,  holler  life. 
Seo  the  nations  round  thee  growing. 
Light  advancing,  KnoB'ledKe  flowing ; 
Urenmnot  of  thj  flays  of  jonth, 
This  thy  morning ;  eeiie  the  Troth ; 
Uod's  own  Truth  can  make  jon  free. 
Ulse !   In  love  be  calleth  thee  1 

Master,  coma!    Thy  word  of  might 


Seatle^  as  the  waves  of  ocenn, 
Pierce  in  hate,  thoogh  strong  ia  luve, 
Varying  as  the  clonds  above— 
This  Is  not  vihnt  than  sbonldet  be. 
Bleel    The  Master  callcth  thee  1 


what  Siiie  friends  n 


Eeednf 

LoYO  and  Dnt]  _ 

Lay  aside  thy  weeds  of  moutulns, 

Gladly  hail  thy  Lord's  ralnnitug ; 

Be  agi^ii  what  thou  bast  been— 

"Isle  of  Slants,"  a  garden  green. 

Fling  thy  chaina  oslfle,  be  tree '. 

RIeel   The  Master  calleth  thee! 

Ah  1  but  tight  and  life  are  Hefl  I 
Can  the  Muster  raise  Ibe  dead, 
Bring  ngaln  the  loved  deparicil, 
Hake  tbe  dovmcast  bnoyant-bc.irtc 
Long  the  night,  and  dark  tbe  skies 
Can  lilsWorfl  make  Light  arlBof 


Up: 


w  he  cii 


cth  thee 


Faithfidl 
For  the  ei 
To  illuml 


Morning-Star  of  Dope  ai 


Thon  the  Life,  tho  Ecsurrcctiou, 
Kpeatl    Restore  the  dead  to  life, 
Calm  tbe  waves  of  party  strife, 
That  our  Island,  blessed  and  free. 
May  be  given  entire  lo  thee  1 

Then  onr  lakes  of  silver  alieen. 
Verdant  ploins  onrt  valleys  green. 
Rivers  broad  and  flashing  fountains. 
Wooded  hUla  and  rockv  monntains, 
Shall  re-echo  full  and  free 
Earth's  gbid  song  of  Jubilee. 
Tnith  shall  floniisb  aa  of  yore, 
God  shall  bless  the  Shamrock  shore! 
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THE  EVANGELIZATION  OF  FRANCE. 

By  the   Rev.  THEOPHILUS   LORRIAUX,  B.D.,  Paris, 


Secretary  of  thu  Cbq 

A  PEW  years  ago  a  man  died  at  Chateau- 
roux,  D^partemeut  de  I'Indre.  Every  body 
kuew  he  belonged  to  tlie  Roman  Catiolie 
Chnrch  ;  and  as  he  waa  wealthy,  the  priests 
nrraoged  for  him  a  first-class  fuueral.  But 
what  was  the  surprise  of  all  aud  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  clergy  when,  the  man's 
will  being  opened,  the  following  clause  waa 
found  in  it :  "I  have  lived  and  I  die  a  Ro- 
man Catholic;  but  when  I  was  a  soldiei 
visited  Fioteatant  nations,  and  my  wish 
that  France  may  embrace  that  religion.  I 
give  all  my  property  for  the  erection  of  a 
Protestant  chapel  in  this  town  of  Chat«au- 
rous,  my  native  place." 

Daring  the  last  Franco-German  war,  the 
French  soldierB  were  visited  in  their  camps 
and  on  the  battle-fields  by  ministers  and 
Christian  friends,  who  distributed  to  them 
New  Testaments,  and  spoke  words  of  love  in 
Jesas  Christ;  everywhere  they  received  the 
most  cordial  reception.  Eighty  thousand 
men  of  onr  army  were  driven  into  Switzer- 
land; they  brought  back  religions  impres- 
sions never  tfi  be  effaced.  In  a  village  of  the 
North  of  France  one  of  these  intern^  came 
borne,  bringing  with  him  a  New  Testament. 
Nobody  in  the  place  had  ever  seen  one  he- 
fore,  bnt  on  the  pressing  exhortation  of  tfio 
retnrncd  soldier  .they  almost  all  procured 
the  holy  Volume;  and  now  that  locality  is 
evangelized  hy  the  SodM  Ceaii'ale  Frotm- 
tant^  S^ EvangeUsatioa  en  Pranw. 

During  the  awful  scenes  of  the  Cominnue, 
while  the  moat  antieatholic  feelings  were 
manifested,  we  saw  in  Paris  men  coming  to 
onr  ministers  for  religious  consolation.  A 
communist  one  day  was  being  buried  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  priest;  his  mother 
entreated  his  friends  to  call  for  a  Protest- 
ant minister.  The  Rev.  G.  Monod  went, 
spoke  to  those  rude  men,  and  all  of  them, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  thanked  him  for 
the  good  he  had  done  them.  A  few  days 
afterward,  when  Paris  was  on  fire,  the  Sena- 
tor Bonjean  (one  of  onr  most  distinguished 
statesruen,  who  was  to  he  shot  as  a  hostage) 
wrote  to  a  Protestant  friend  of  his,  "  Send 
me  a  Bible,  that  I  may  prepare  to  die." 

What  do  all  these  facts  mean?  What 
mean,  the  meetings  held  by  the  Rev.  MacAll 
in  different  parts  of  Paris,  and  crowded  by 
hundreds  of  workmen  and  people  of  all 
classes?     What  moan  the  meetings  of  the 


jsl.int  EvaDgellcal  Society  of  FmuM. 

Eev.  Armand  Delillo,  assisted  by  clergymen 
of  all  denominations,  and  where  so  m.iny 
conversions  have  taken  place  ? 

All  these  facts  are  most  evident  and 
joyful  indications  that  France  needs  the 
good  news  of  salvation,  that  she  is  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  it,  and  that  in  most  in- 
stances when  the  inhabitants  are  brought 
in  contact  with  it,  especially  since  the  war, 
they  receive  it  gladly. 

We  would  not  deny  the  difficulties  which 
we  may  encounter  in  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel. The  Jesuits  are  certainly  having  a 
great  lei!ee  de  boaclMrs,  and  they  succeed  in 
raising  a  persecution  against  ns;  but,  with 
the  help  of  God,  this  pei-secution  will  be  as 
provisional  as  our  actual  Oovemnicnt  it- 
self; the  fact  is,  that  never  befoi-e  has  the 
door  been  so  wide  open  for  the  Gospel. 

Here  is  a  striking  instance.  Every  body 
knows  that  one  of  the  most  bigoted  popular 
tions  of  the  world  is  that  of  Corsica.  Some 
time  ago,  a  few  Protestant  families  residing 
in  Bastia  applied  to  the  So(x6le  CeittraU  Fto- 
tealaiite  d'Evangiliiatioii  to  have  a  minister. 
The  committee  thought  it  was  impossible 
even  to  consider  that  application.  "What! 
in  that  laud  of  fiuiaficism  and  ignorance !  om 
j^ent  would  be  murdered  on  arriving  there." 
However,  a  missionary  agent  was  sent  to 
that  island;  the  clergy  were  in  an  unspeak- 
able r^e ;  but  the  work  of  evangelization 
began,  and  now  there  is  an  important  con- 
gregation in  Bastia,  among  whom  are  many 
proselytes. 

Since  that  time  a  similar  application  was 
received  from  Ajaccio,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  and  the  same  result  as  at  Bastia 
is  being  attaiued.  And  now  the  question  is 
asked,  What  are  the  agencies  in  France  for 
carrying  on  tlie  work  of  evangelization  t 

Agenciee. — There  are  three  Bible  societies, 
which  spend  together  yearly  150,000  francs ; 
four  religious  book  and  tract  soiiieties,  whose 
expenditure  is  260,000  francs ;  a  society  for 
promoting  the  interest  of  education  among 
Protestants,  expending  120,000  francs;  a  Sun- 
day-school society,  which  has  sent  a  deputy 
to  this  Conference;  a  Christian  association 
for  young  men;  a  society  caUed  Da  Son 
Protestant,  to  encourage  systematic  benevo- 
lence; a  society  for  the  Miseion  Intiriearc, 
which  has  also  sent  a  representative  here, 
the  R.iv.  M.  Leli&vre.     There  are,  besides. 
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more  tban  fifty  pliilautLropic  institntioiis, 
among  wMch  I  would  meution  the  Rer.  Joliu 
Boat's  asylums,  a  foreign  niisBionary  society 
which  expends  200,000  francs,  and  five  socie- 
ties of  evangel  Lzalion,  tlie  two  most  impor- 
tant of  wliioli  are  the  SooiMiEmngillqw  and 
the  SoaiU  CenlraU  Froteatanie  W^mngiUsa- 
iion.  Tbe  whole  expenditure  of  our  Prot- 
estant evangelical  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tiouB  exceeds  two  niillions  of  fmncs.  This 
is  very  little  compared  to  tbe  hundreds  of 
millions  that  jou  consecrate  to  the  aerviue 
of  the  Lord ;  but  the  Protestants  are  a  very 
small  minority  in  France,  and  if  yon  compare 
the  present  with  the  past  you  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  almost  all  our  religious  societies 
have  to-day  an  espenditnte  twice  as  large  as 
twelve  years  ago. 

Especially  remarkahle  has  heen  the  prog- 
ress of  the  two  great  societies  of  evangel- 
ization, which  have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  8oaM  ^angiligue  employs  sixty 
agents,  and  spends  yearly  140,000  francs ;  it 
is  doing  a  most  prosperous  work  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  and  in  some 
departments,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  it  witnesses 
and  accomplishes,  nnder  the  hlessiug  of  God, 
great  revivals.  The  able  and  devoted  (ti- 
reotor  of  that  society,  Eev.  Dr.  Flsch,  has 
just  given  you  interesting  particulars. 

I  have  more  especially  to  speak  to  the 
conference  of  the  Saditi  Ceab-aU  Proteatimte 
^lEvangillmtion,  established  two  years  ago, 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  the  scattered 
Protestants  of  France  means  of  worship  and 
religions  education.  In  almost  every  local- 
ity of  our  country  there  are  Protestants; 
but  souie  of  them  live  more  than  oue  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  place 
of  worship.  Left  to  themselves,  they  would 
become  identified  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  A  Protestant  lady  told  a  min- 
ister, the  other  day,  that  she  went  every 
Sunday  to  the  Catholio  Church  with  a  New 
Testament,  to  read  it  dnilng  the  mass.  "  I 
can  not  spend  the  Sabbath,"  said  she, 
"without  taking  part  in  some  public  wor- 
ship." Tbe  SoeiAU  CeatraJe  has  resolved  to 
liire  a  room,  and  have  a  service  in  that  lo- 

Would  you  judge  of  the  importance  of  our 
work,  go  from  Paris  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  west.  You  find  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion at  VersaLIIos,  and  one  at  Brest ;  between 
those  two  towns  there  is  a  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles.  Some  years  ago,  in  that  im- 
mense space  there  was  not  one  Protestant 
congregation.  The  Soeiild  Cenirale  estab- 
lished three  home  missionary  stations,  at 
about  equal  distance  flrom  each  other — one  at 
Chartres,  one  at  Le  Maus,  and  tbe  other  at 
Renues — audnow  these  stations  liave  become 
flourishing  congregations. 

Between  Paris  and  Boulogne  in  the  North, 
there  7ro  ouly  tlirco  towns,  including  Bou- 
logne itself,  in  vliicli  .ire  found  minister; 


and  places  of  worship;  those  thi'ee  stations 
have  beeu  organized  hy  the  SociitS  Ceiilrale. 

Notice  that  those  localities  are  important 
towns,  in  which  esist  large  schools,  prisons, 
soldiers'  barracks,  where  we  find  many  co- 
religionists. We  have  st-"jtionain  eighty  such 
towns.  It  may  be  said  that,  without  our 
society,  whole  provinces  would  not  have  yet 
heaiil  of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  grouping 
the  scattered  Protestants,  and  in  forming 
them  into  regular  congregations,  the  socie- 
ty spreads  at  the  same  time  tbe  light  of  the 
Gospel  amidst  the  Roman  Catholio  popula- 
tion. The  arrival  of  a  pastor  is  a  great  event 
in  the  country ;  mauy  come  to  hear  him ;  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  reaches  well-disposed  souls,  and 
frequently  important  Tehgions  movements 
take  place— movements  which  are  generally 
serious  and  lasting,  because  they  start  ftom 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  con- 
nected with  a  Protestant  Christian  nucleus 
which  forms  the  permanent  and  enhghten- 
ing  element  of  the  new  congregation. 

Frequently  the  movement  extends  to  pop- 
ulations entirely  Catholic,  as  is  the  case  with 
St.  Andelin  iu  the  Wpariement  de  laNifevre. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  not  in  that  depart- 
ment one  single  evangelical  place  of  worship. 
A  religious  movement  sprang  up  at  St.  An- 
delin, a  beautifnl  village  ou  tbe  Loire,  not 
far  from  Sancerre,  oue  of  our  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France. 

The  people  asked  the  pastor  of  Sancerre 
to  come  and  preach  to  them.  At  first  the 
meetings  were  held  in  an  inn;  bnt  a  friend 
from  Paris  gave  10,000  francs  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel  in  that  locality.  I  had  the 
privilege,  after  having  preached  three  years 
i^  in  the  inn,  of  preaching  last  year  in  a 
neat,  tasteful  church,  built  on  a  hill,  and 
which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles.  Tlie  day  before  I  arrived,  a  vio- 
lent storm  had  torn  away  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  carried  it  over  the  road,  on  the 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  At  once  the 
people  set  to  work  to  replaee  the  roof.  Be- 
sides the  church,  there  are  now  two  schools, 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred  children. 
Lately  an  English  dayman  visited  those 
schools,  and  he  declared  that  the  children 
answered  on  religious  subjects  as  well  as  the 
children  of  a  good  Protestant  Sunday-school. 

The  movement  is  extending  to  neighbor- 
ing villages  like  fire  in  your  Western  prairies. 
Two  schools  have  been  opened  by  our  socie- 
ty at  Lamarche,  a  village  ten  miles  from  St. 
Andelin,  and  tbe  converts  declare  that  they 
are  ready  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  their  new 
convictions.  One  of  our  proselytes  goes  on 
Sundays  in  the  country  distributing  tracts 
and  engaging  in  religions  conversations.  We 
reckon  in  those  two  villages  about  six  hun- 
dred people  who  have  embraced  Protestant- 
ism.    Many  are  not  born  again,  but  all  pre- 
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^  Gospel  to  tbose  of   to  take  charge  of  tbem.     But  of  all  tliis  the 
be  enlightened,  aud   Archblsbop  of  KeimB  was  powerfully  dig- 


rejoice  to  tliiufc  tliat  tbeir  chiliircu 
au  evangelical  odiication. 

The  society  is  about  to  place  an  agent  also 
at  Neveis,  tbe  di^-tiea  of  La  Nievre,  wliero 
there  is  a  great  prospect  for  evangelization. 
lu  the  department  of  La  Marne,  at  Troissy, 
in  Champaign,  a  similar  movement  is  pro- 
gressing, which  originated  in  this  way: 

Many  years  ago  a  woman  of  that  place,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  became  a  servaiit  in  tlie 
family  of  a  Christian  minister  in  Paris. 
There  she  felt,  little  by  little,  tbe  power  of 
the  Gospel.  She  was  converted,  and,  after 
■  a  few  years'  service,  she  returned  to  her  na- 
tive village.  She  commenced  a  ^niet  hnt 
earnest  work  of  evangelization,  telling  oth- 
ora  she  had  found  the  Savionr;  and  this  she 
did  with  such  perseverance  and  such  effect 
that  a  largo  portion  of  the  population  went 
to  the  nearest  place  whore  there  ia  a  Prot- 
estant church.  Since  that  time  they  made 
np  their  minds  to  abandon  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. "Now,"  they  say,  like  the  Samaritans 
to  the  wpman  of  Sychar — "now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves." 

The  war,  and  tbe  need  of  spiritual  truth 
and  comfort,  developed  the  niovemeut,  which 
Lad  slowly  grown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pie.     Some  time  ago  I  went  there,  aci 
panied  by  the  Eov.  Mr.  Corj',  of  Dnblin. 
found  the  people  assembled  in  a  building 
which  one  of  their  number  had  erected,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  public  worsliip  and  for 
a  school.  Tbe  service  lasted  about  two  tiour. 
the  room  and  street  were  crowded,  and  tl 
preaching  listened  to  with  the  most  earnei 
attention.    We  received,  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  an  invitation  to  go  to  another  vil- 
li^, at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  where 
the  Gospel  had  only  been  preached  once  be- 
fore.    One  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  place 
had  offered  his  house  to  hold  the  meetiu<'. 
We  went  accordingly,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  con 
greg.ition  of  Troissy;  and  "I  think,"  say  i 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cory,  "  the  scene  which  follow- 
ed  was  the  most  interesting  I  ever  ■witness- 
ed." 

Through  the  influence  of  tlie  priests,  the 
movement  huil  been  deaonnoed  to  the  au- 
thorities, which  led  to  the  arrival  in  our 
midst  of  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  clad  in 
his  scarf  of  office,  and  come  to  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  law,  by  what  authority  we 
did  these  things.  We  answered  that  we 
were  piisacbiiig  the  Gospel,  and  not  causing 
disturbance  in  the  place.  The  mayor  ad- 
mitted that  all  he  had  heanl  was  eseellent, 
and  quite  contrary  to  what  he  hud  been  told ; 
and  the  meeting  terminated  very  calmly, 
with  singing  and  prayer,  the  mayor  remain- 
ing quite  grave  to  the  end.  These  people 
wiiLit  tt>  have  a  perniaueiit  pa-iitor  .ippointed 


pleased ;  he  induced  the  prifet  ti 
to  take  a  census  of  the  new  Protestants  of 
Troiasy;  threats  were  used;  the  people  were 
told  that  this  change  of  religion  would  bring 
upon  them  great  difBculties.  Not  one  of 
them  drew  back ;  they  signed  tbe  documents 
by  which  they  declared  they  would  perse- 
vere in  their  resolution.  A  man,  in  writing 
down  his  name,  wept  Wtterly :  being  asked 
the  reason  of  his  grief,  he  answered,  "  I  weep 
because  last  year,  at  the  census,  I  put  my 
ime  down  as  a  pagan." 
Our  society  has  opened  a  school  at  Trois- 
sy, and  placed  there  an  evangelist.  The 
'  >ooofworshipisnow8hnt,bnt  from  time 
time  onr  faithful  friends  go  to  Reims, 
thirty  mUes  away.  On  Easter-day  more 
than  fifty  weut  there  to  bo  received  iu  the 
Church  by  the  pastor  of  Reims,  and  to 
stand,  for  the   font  time,  around  the  holy 

Now  notice  that,  while  in  the  Maine  our 
worship  is  prohibited,  in  the  department  of 
Nievre  we  meet  with  uo  opposition  whatever. 
It  depends  very  much  on  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  jH'^efs;  but  notice,  at  the  same  time, 
the  spiritual  progress  is  deeper  where  the 
difBculties  are  greater.  \Vhat  a  subject  for 
thanksgiving  and  encouragement ! 

In  the  Di^partemeut  do  I'Ain,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  was  only  one  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  one  Protestant  school;  now  there 
■e  in  that  department  eight  faithful  minis- 
rs,  four  schools,  and  ten  Protestant  libra- 
es.     One  of  those  agents  goes  from  fair  to 
fair,  selling  or  giving  out  New  Testaments 
aud  Bibles,  and  holding  open-air  meetings 
at  the  same  time. 

The  part  of  that  department  located  on 

le  frontier  of  Geneva  was  formerly  almost 

itirely  Protestant,  but,  under  the  influence 

of  Francois  de  Salle,  the  Protestants  were 

persecuted  and  bani^ed  &om  the  country. 

Now  the  seed  which  has  been  dormant  in  the 

ground  for  tliree  centuries  seems  to  hurst 

mt,  and  bring  abundant  and  beantiftil  fruit. 

:he  same  remark  may  be  made  about  the 

novement  in  La  Nifevre.    Who  has  not  heard 

of  the  nnmberless  Protestants  drowned  in 

the  Loii-e  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  I 

Well,  thoao  terrible  noyades  took  place  in  the 

localities  where  now  people  become 

lUS  to  hear  the  Gos]iel.     Well  may  we 

a  moves  in  n  mysterions  way 
I  wonaers  to  petform  1" 
Oil,  if  we   could  see  again  those  gloriona 
times  whiju  France  gave  to  tbe  world  Cal- 
'n,  Thtedore  de    Bfeze,  Coligny,  Cavalier, 
id  so  many  other  witnesses  of  the  truth! 
But  why  should  we  not  see  such  times 
again  f    Has  the  arm  of  God  become  shorten- 
"  t     Onr  duty  is  to  labor  faithfully, leaving 
f  ho  Lord  to  appoint  the  time  for  gathering 
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&uit.  Besides,  we  are  not  to  expect  France 
to  be  brongbt  to  ligbt  all  of  a  sudden.  No ; 
Ijut  the  light  will  penetrate  darkness,  lit 
tie  by  little,  from  one  place  to  another ;  old 
churches  will  resuscitate ;  they  will  bring 
forth  young  churches ;  and  as  the  snn  ad- 
vances, and  covers  new  space  with  its  rays; 
no  will  the  Gospel  gain  ground  untU  all 
Icnow  it. 

A  reniarkaljle  resurrection  of  one  of  our 
old  charches.  is  that  of  VUlefagnan,  in  the 
Ciiarente.  It  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, a  large  and  influential  chnrch.  Lon- 
is  XIV.  sent  his  dragoons,  who  dragged  the 
minister  down  &om  his  pntpit,  and  left  not 
one  stone  on  the  other  of  the  temple.  From 
that  time  until  now  the  worship  has  been 
in  the  woods  or  in  a  bam.  (I  preaehed  in 
that  barn.)  In  1864  the  SociitS  Cenb-ale 
placed  an  agent  at  Viliefalgnau,  and,  little 
by  little,  he  gathered  together  the  scattered 
members  of  that  small  flock.  Jnst  now  we 
are  building  a  chapel  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  locality,  and  the  Catholics  themselves 
eontiibute  to  the  erection  of  that  edifice,  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  the  ill  treatment  of 
their  ancestors. 

To  resume :  Our  society,  that  twenty 
years  ago  had  6  agents,  employs  uow  107 ; 
our  annual  eipense  was  then  30,000  francs, 
it  is  now  200,000  francs ;  we  had  4  schools, 
we  have  now  43 ;  the  number  of  our  sta- 
tions exceeds  200.  In  order  to  supervise 
more  efficiently  and  more  minutely  such  an 
immense  field  of  labor,  we  have  divided  it 
into  twelve  sections,  which  are  indicated  on 
the  map  our  society  has  published  by  differ- 
ent colors.  Each  section  is  administered  by 
a  special  committee,  and  has  its  own  treas- 
ury ;  all  the  sectional  committees  report  to 
the  general  committee  in  Fads :  in 
word,  it  is  organized,  as  a  confederation. 

Snch  an  extension  of  our  field  requires  a 
lai^  number  of  agents.  Indeed,  that ' 
great  subject  of  anxiety  for  our  churches; 
there  are  too  few  laborers.  However, 
ciety  has  to  thank  God  for  the  able  and  de- 
voted men  he  provides  for  the  work  of  evai 
geliEation.  Our  proselytes  furnish  it  with 
certain  number ;  at  Estissac,  for  instance, 
young  man,  formerly  a  Boman  Catholic,  and 
belonging  to  the  wealthiest  family  of  the 
plaee,  has  entered  our  theological  school  to 
preparefor  the  ministry.  That  school,  which 
is  sustained  by  the  Sodit^  Gentrale,  is  located 
in  a  large  and  appropriate  building  erected 
by  our  society,  103  Eue  Hollet,  Faris.  It 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  and 
learned  clergyman,  the  Eev-  J,  de  Visme.  Al- 
ready one  hundred  and  thirty-tliree  young 
men  have  been  prepared  in  our  establish- 
ment for  their  higher  course  of  studies.  All 
except  three  are  faithful  and  evangelical  ii 
life  and  doctrine,  which  fact  is  of  great  im 
portance  in  the  struggle  we  sustain  against 


the  Liberal  party  in  our  £; 
member  of  our  deputation,  the  Kov.  Mr.  De- 
coppet,  oue  of  our  eminent  pastors  in  Paris, 
student  in  our  theological  seminarj'. 
s  easUy  perceived,  by  what  has  been 
said,  that  our  field  of  labor  in  France  is  large. 
To-morrow  it  would  be  twice  as  large,  if  wo 
could  answer  favorably  to  the  applications 
which  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

Oh !  let  ns  scatter  the  good  seed  without 
sparing  it.  One  of  our  great  sources  of  en- 
couragement is  the  sympathy  our  work 
meets  with  on  the  part  of  our  Christian 
friends  abroad.  How  encouraging  for  us 
words  of  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Hitchcock, 
the  able  and  devoted  pastor  of  the  American 
chapel  in  Faris,  at  our  last  general  assembly  I 
"We  gladly  recognize  in  yonr  society  an  agen- 
cy.divinely  commissioned.to  minister  to  the 
moral  and  religious  necessities  of  the  people ; 

reach  down  to  the  fallen  and  lift  them  up 

a  better  and  holier  fife ;  to  give  io  the  ig- 
norant the  means  of  useful  knowledge;  to 
emancipate  the  masses,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  meshes  of  infidelity,  aud  on  the  other 
from  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  a  corrupt 
iaith ;  to  erect  here  and  there  substantial 
light-honses  to  illumine  the  paths  and  direct 
the  steps  of  benighted  wanderers  over  life's 
desert ;  in  a  word,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  instruct  their  ignorance, 
strengthen  their  faith,  elevat«  their  hopes, 
purify  their  morals,  stimulate  their  zeal,  sub- 
stitute for  their  blind  propensities  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  right,  and  the  principles 
of  a  pure  Christianity.  For  the  wisdom  and 
zeal  and  success  of  your  society  in  its  benefi- 
cent mission,  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  read  to-night,  we  both 
congratulate  you  and  join  you  in  thanksgiv- 
ing." 

Dear  firiends  of  America,  these  wishes, 
which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hitchcock  expresses  on 
our  behalf,  are  for  you  a  joyful  and  sacred  re- 
ality. Whatafavoredcountryyoudwellin! 
For  two  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
living  with  your  ministers  and  yonr  people. 
I  have  breathed  your  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  which  the  Gospel  alone 
can  procure.  We  French,  and  especially  wo 
Frotestaut  French, love  this  yonr  country; 
we  love  your  fiag ;  the  stars  which  ebine  in 
its  folds  seem  to  say,  "  Each  State  which 
composes  this  Union  lives  under  the  light 
of  the  Moming-star." 

May  God  prosper  your  churches,  your  in- 
stitutions, your  Sunday -schools,  your  great 
and  free  country!  As  for  us,  more  than  ever 
attached  to  yon  by  the  tie  of  historical  ree- 
oUeotionB  and  natural  sympathy,  we  say  to 
you,  before  retnming  home, "  Finally,  breth- 
ren, pray  for  us,  that  the  Word  of  God  may 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified,  even  as  it 
is  with  you." 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  THEODORE   D.  WOOLSEy,  D,D,,  LL.D., 


Lately  P. 


le  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  anViject  on  which  Iliave  been  req^uest- 
M  to  prepare  a  paper  for  thia  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  AUiance  is  "I'he  attitude  of 
Constitation  aud  Ooveniment  in  tlie  United 
States  toward  Christianity."  If  these 'words 
were  meant  to  inclnde  only  the  relations  of 
the  geaefal  Goeemmeat  toward  Chriatianity, 
the  answer  wonld  be  short  and  easy.  The 
Constitatiou  of  the  United  States  is  a  writ- 
ten instrument  convejiug  limited  powers, 
among  which  is  not  incladed,  either  express- 
ly or  by  fair  interpretation,  the  power  either 
to  establish  or  to  support  any  form  of  religion 
whatever.  In  fa«t,  the  first  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  was  pro- 
posed i  n  1789,  expressly  provides  "  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  ot  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

Hence,  while  it  is  on  other  (Kcounta  certain 
that  no  laws  of  the  United  States  could  es- 
tablish or  support  religion  in  any  of  tie  states, 
it  is  equally  certain  from  this  amendment 
that  no  such  legislation  in  a  terrilorg,  not  yet 
made  a  stat«,  would  be  oonstitutional.  Con- 
gress conld  make  laws  touching  marriage 
and  divorce  for  a  territory,  but  it  could  not 
for  a  state;  the  control  of  the  family  rela- 
tions falls  entirely  within  the  province  of 
the  iramediato  state  power,  as  far  as  those 
are  concerned  who  are  under  its  jurisdiction. 
And  in  the  same  way,  no  public  Act  of  Con- 
gress touching  religion  would  have  any  va- 
lidity within  the  borders  of  any  one  of  the 
United  St^t^a. 

Suohlwingthe  nature  of  the  Constitution, 
the  few  points  where  Christianity  and  the 
general  Goventatent — not  the  Constitution — 
come  into  contact,  are  of  small  importance. 
They  are  such  as  these :  1.  The  appointment 
of  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools,  and  for  the  Houses 
of  Congress.  2.  The  recognition  of  Sunday 
Bs  a  holiday  for  the  Legislature  and  all  em- 
ployes in  the  civil  service— a  usage  which  in 
pressing  cases  might  be  violated.  3.  The 
power  of  the  courts  to  oonsldor  on  appeal 


contracts  for  any  religious  or  eleemosynary 
purpose  with  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  states 
may  bave  interfered— a  power,  be  it  re- 
marked, which  relates  to  contracts  for  such 
purposes  because  they  are  watranta,  and  not 
Ijecause  they  are  relij^ia.  4,  The  power  un- 
der the  general  control  exercised  over  terri- 
tories which  has  been  mentioned,  of  limiting 
the  privOeges  of  ecclesiastical  together  with 
other  corjiorations.  Tlius,  by  an  Act  of  1863, 
corporations  and  associations  for  charitable 
or  religious  purposes  are  not  allowed  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  real  estate  in  any  territory 
of  greater  value  than  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  such  property  acquired  and  held  by 
such  bodies  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  are 
eated  to  the  United  States.  This  stat- 
B  of  the  nature  of  statutes  of  mortmain, 
aud  Implies  not  a  jealousy  oi  religion,  but  of 
overgroum  religion  eorporaHons. 

Thus  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
lias,  properly,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religion.  If  the  people  were  Mohammedans 
under  the  same  constitution,  similar  depart- 
nres  in  minor  points  irom  the  principle  of 
absolutely  ignoring  a  particular  religious 
faith  wotdd  be  possible. 

We  pass  over,  now,  to  the  attitude  of  the 
particular  sta1*s  toward  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Here  a  wide  lield  opens  before  us,  to 
explore  which  thoroughly  would  require  fer 
more  time  than  can  be  allowed  to  papers 
presente<l  to  this  Conference ;  and,  in  friot,  a 
very  great  abridgment  of  this  paper,  as 
originally  written,  has  been  fonnd  necessary. 
The  subject  may  be  looked  at  nnder  these 
several  points  of  view.  Wo  may  ask,  WJud 
mere  tlie  earUer  religiom  iMlitutions  and  the 
feelings  of  the  colonies  li^ore  tie  EetolnHonf 
How  the  institutions  and  feelings  were  al- 
tered I  What  U  the  spirt*  sfewm  in  tte  eomti- 
tuUone  and  laiv»  of  the  slatet  Ttitliin  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  wiaffs  the  sober  ammction  of 
all  denatmna^ona  of  Christians  in  the  more 
recent  times  in  regard  to  the  relarious  of 
Church  and  Statet 

I.  All  Ike  earliest  eohmes—y/it'h  tJie  escep- 
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tion  of  Maryland,  where  tbe  eBtabliehment 
of  the  Catholic  Clinrch  would  have  been  il- 
legal according  to  English  law,  and  of  Ehode 
Island,  where,  first,  equality  of  all  Christian 
churches  and  faiths  was  a  theory  as  well  as 
a  practice— followed  the  mother  country  in 
regarding  it  to  he  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
set  up  some  form  of  Christian  worship,  and 
to  recognize,  nearly  or  remotely,  some  arti- 
cles of  Christian  faith.  Snch  was  the  case  in 
most  of  tie  Puritan  colonies— in  Plymouth, 
Maasachnsetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Ha- 
ven; and  also  in  Virginia,  Sonth  Caroliua, 
and  Kew  York,  where  the  English  Chnrch 
was  established.  In  New  York,  the  attempt 
to  create  an  Establishment  was  made  in 
1693,  at  too  late  a  day  t«  prodnoo  much  ef- 
fect. According  to  Chief  Justice  'William 
Smith,  tho  Dutch  colonists  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Holland,  and  members  of  other 
denominations,  numbered  together  fifteen 
one  Episcopalian.  So  that  nowhere  among 
the  colonies  was  religions  legislation 
politic  and  so  unreasonable. 

The  Puritan  colonies  and  Virginia  supply 
us  with  the  results  of  a  nearly  similar  os- 
perience.  They  passed  from  the  establish- 
ment of  one  esclusive  form  of  Church  order, 
through  toleration,  to  the  recognition  of  en- 
tire religious  equality.  The  leading  Puri- 
tan colonies,  however,  after  conceding  re- 
ligions freedom  to  aU  existing  denomina- 
tions, halted  for  a  long  time  at  the  point  of 
renniidng  all  to  contiubute,  according  to 
general  rales  of  taxation,  to  the  support  of 
their  respective  forms  of  Church  order.  Vir- 
ginia passeil,  as  if  per  mUum,  from  toleration 
to  the  voluntary  system. 

In  aU  these  colonies  the  territory  was  di- 
vided into  parishes,  where  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  either  of  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
as  in  Virginia,  or  of  Congregationalism,  aa 
in  the  other  colonies,  was  protected.  Glebes 
were  set  apart  in  every  parish  of  Virginia, 
and  manses  built.  Things  were  left  in  the 
Puritan  colonies  more  t«  the  separate  chnroh- 
ea.  In  all,  at  first,  other  sects  were  not  en- 
dured. In  Virginia,  before  1643,  certain  min- 
isters from  New  England,  sent  for  by  some  of 
the  Inhabitants,  were  remanded.  In  Massa- 
chusetts two  of  the  early  colonists  were  sent 
back  to  England,  becanse  tbey  favored  the 
worship  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 

All  the  colonies  agreed  with  the  mother 
country  in  protecting  Sunday  by  law ;  at- 
tendance at  chnrah  was  required  in  Vir- 
ginia, and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  New  En- 
gland. Sectaries,  especially  Quakers,  were 
frowned  upon  by  the  laws  of  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  their  assemblages  for  worship  for- 
bidden. In  Virginia  baptism  was  solar  com- 
pulsory that  every  person  refusing  to  have 
his  child  baptized  by  a  regular  minister  was 
amerced  in  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
In  two  of  the  New  England  eolonies^in 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Haven,  until  its  un- 


ion with  Connecticut  in  1655— church  mem- 
bers alone  could  bo  citizens  with  full  power. 
In  the  colonies  of  New  England,  whUe  tbe 
ministers  were  held  in  great  respect,  mar- 
riage was  exclnsively  a  civil  ordinance— 
until  1692  in  Massachunetts,  and  until  1694 
in  Connecticnt. 

Virginia  being  within  the  diocese  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Legislature  of  the 
colony  had  no  independent  ecclesiastical 
legislation;  it  was  otherwise  in  the  New 
England  colonies.  Synods  were  caUed  by 
advice  of  the  general  courts  or  assemblies — 
the  Legislatures,  as  we  now  call  them.  The 
Synod  caUed  in  this  way  to  meet  at  Say- 
brook,  in  Connecticut,  in  1709,  prepared  a, 
confession  of  faith  and  scheme  of  discipline, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature  as 
the  legally  enacted  Church  order  in  tho 
colony. 

The  Toleration  Act  of  I  William  and  Marj' 
was  binding  in  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of 
England.  Under,  and  after  this  Act,  all  sec- 
taries included  within  its  provisions  could 
have  free  worship.  But  toleration  grew 
every  where  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  moth- 
er country;  and,  finally,  the  actual  equality 
in  the  social  system  of  the  colonies,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  freedom,  of  which  the 
Eevolntion  was  an  outgrowth,  carried  tbe 
colonies  beyond  the  old  and  more  fixed  habits 
of  Old  England. 

Tbus,for  example, in  Connecticnt, in  1727, 
four  years  aftei'  tbe  first  Episcopal  church 
was  founded,  the  laws  were  altered  so  as  to 
exempt  them  from  contributing  to  the  reg- 
ular parish  worship  as  well  as  to  their  own, 
and  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  the 
Baptists  two  years  afterward. 

In  Virginia  Quakers  were  allowed  to  tes- 
tify on  affirmation  in  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury, and  even  acquired  the  right  of  voting 
for  burgesses.  Still,  marriages  could  be  cele- 
brated only  according  to  the  forms  in  the 
Prayer-book.  The  century  was  marked, 
'■""'  "■  every  where,  by  increasing  tolera- 
1  increasing  Inkewarmness  toward 
the  established  churches.  The  important 
Act  of  1776  abolished  all  past  Acts  which 
made  religious  opinions  criminal,  or  made 
absence  fh>m  church  penal ;  it  declared  that 
to  be  compelled  to  support  a  Church  contrary 
to  conscientious  convictions  is  unjust,  and 
ordaiued  that  all  Dissenters  should  be  free 
and  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  impositions 
of  any  kind  for  the  support  of  tbe  Estab- 
lished Church.  Another  clause  suspended  the 
Act  for  supporting  the  clergy  by  parish  lev- 
ies ;  and  in  1779  this  ancient  Act  was  repeal- 
ed. This  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  an 
Act  dissolving  all  vestries,  and  appointing 
overseers  of  the  poor  to  ■discharge  one  of 
their  functions.  Thus  the  last  cord  was  cut 
which  tied  religion  to  the  State. 

As  already  said,  the  legislation  in  the  New 
England  colonies  did  not  go  qnile  as  far,  but 
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made  all  denomination  b  nearly  equal  by  al- 
lowing erery  tax-payer  to  have  his  tas,  so  far 
as  it  went  to  the  support  of  religion,  go  to  tlio 
ininlBter  of  Ms  choice. 

n.  Snoh  was  the  progress  of  legislation 
and  of  public  feeling  influencing  legislation 
in  the  principal  colonies  where  there  had 
been  laws  for  the  maintenanoe  of  religion, 
We  are  led  to  ask,  nest,  What  are  the  powere 
and  what  the  spirit  of  the  states  in  regard  to 
religion!  The  answer  in  regard  to  the  jwicecs 
of  ttie  states  is  simple  and  hrief.  They  lost 
no  power  in  this  respect  by  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
conid  have  had  religions  establishments  and 
laws  sanctioning  religion  before;  some  of 
thorn  carried  such  laws  and  establislimenfs 
over  and  beyond  the  Kovolntion ;  they  could 
have  the  same  now.  Nothing  ia  altered  in 
this  respect  on  aecount  of  the  institution  of 
a  general  Government.  A  Catholic  state, 
like  Mexico — aud  with  a  privileged  clergy — 
could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  to-morrow. 
It  is  true  tliat  quite  a  number  of  constitu- 
tions of  states  lay  down  in  their  provisions 
the  widest  possible  religious  freedom,  and 
the  most  entire  separation  between  Church 
and  State.  But  the  power  that  made  such 
constitutions  could  nun  k  th  m  dtp 
others  of  an  opposit  h  act  Th  ly 
restraint,  outside  ot  th  j  j  ul  will  n 
any  given  state,  wo  Id  b  retal  to  y  1  gi 
lation  on  the  part  of    th       t  t  dp 

haps,  in  extreme  case    th    Cut  tnf  f 

the  Union  wouldhe  m  nd  dt  m  t  th  lif 
ficulty. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  as  a  return  to 
the  old  feelings  and  institutions  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cent- 
uries is  hardly  conceivable.  It  would  be 
as  great  a  wonder  almost  as  a  change  in  the 
order  of  nature.  It  might  come  when  ranks 
of  society  and  another  form  of  government 
were  introdnced,  but  certainly  ut  '  " 
The  feeling  of  the  country  is  now 
the  last  generation  or  two  has  been,  that  the 
tme  idea  of  government  among  us  involves 
the  entire  and  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State ;  the  complete  liberty  and  exact 
equality  of  all  denominations  of  Christians — 
nay,  of  all  religionists — whether  their  views 
accord  or  not  with  the  Scriptures;  the  free- 
dom of  all  who  wish  to  propagal*  any  doc- 
trine or  system  of  religion  whatever;  and 
the  inexpediency  as  well  as  injustice  of  re- 
straining any  one  from  publishing  his  opin- 
ions on  any  religious,  moral,  or  political  sub- 
ject whatever,  so  long  as  private  rights  are 
not  violated.  A  man  may  Inveigh  openly, 
if  he  please,  against  this  policy,  and  seek  to 
change  the  convictions  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  such  is 
the  conviction  of  a  vast  moss  of  the  thinking 
persons  of  the  country.  There  are  many  who 
doubt  whether  we  arc  religions,  moral,  and 
Bteady  enough  to  bear  our  prosperity  and 


edora.  But  probably  there  is  almost 
at  least  among  Protestants,  who  would 
dream  that  we  are  to  bo  saved  hy  surrender- 
ing these  convictions,  especially  by  abandon- 
ing those  which  have  a  relation  to  religions 
liberty  and  equality. 

in.  Such  are  the  settled  convictions  of  the 
country.  If,  now,  one  were  to  ask  the  re- 
ligious men  of  all  Protestant  denominations 
whether  they  would  accept  of  State  sup- 
port to  religion,  given  in  the  least  olaec- 
tionable  form — that  of  a  general  tax,  to  be 
devoted  in  the  ratio  of  numlrers  to  all  deniwn- 
iiuiUong,  or  even  to  all  Protestant  ones — they 
would,  I  think,  with  one  voice  say  no.  This 
fixed  sentiment  of  American  Christians  may, 
I  think,  be  expressed  under  the  following 
beads  with  fairness  and  exactness; 

1.  That  if  it  were  admitted  that  in  some 
forms  and  conditions  of  society  the  Church 
might,  without  evil  to  itself,  have  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Stale— and  I  for  one  can  make 
this  admission  without  unwillingness— -the 

irious  forms  of  faith  and  worship  in  this 
lUutry  calling  themselves  Christian  conld 
iver  agree  or  consent  to  any  relation  ex- 
eeptingoneinwhichallwouldbeequal.  Nay, 
if  any  one  of  the  Protestant  sects  could  attain 
t    the  rank  of  a  State  religion,  the  voice  in 
ery  other  one  of  them  would  be,  I  am  eon- 
need,  most  decidedly  against  superiority 
er  the  rest,  both  as  an  evil  in  itself  and  as 
unjust  towaiil  them.     Still  further,  not  one 
f  them  would  consent  to  have  Eomauism 
f  owned  upon  by  State  law. 

2.  That  the  absolutely  voluntary  system 
best  answers  to  our  political  system,  and 
best  secures  the  spread  of  religion  in  a  coun- 
try ever  enlai^ug  itself  like  this. 

3.  That  the  evUs  of  this  system,  such  as 
competition  of  sects,  increased  sectarian 
spirit,  proselyting,  aud  encroachment  upon 
one  another's  provinces,  the  weakness  of 
new  churches  in  new  settlements  conse- 
quent upon  the  number  of  sects,  and  the 
stiffiiess  and  narrowness  of  religious  preju- 
dices engendered  by  religious  rivalry — while 
they  are  felt  to  be  evils,  and  great  ones — are 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  impotence  and 
deadness  of  which  exclusive  State  churches 
are  in  dauger. 

4.  That  our  system  lays  a  great  aud  salu- 
tary responsibility  on  Christian  people  for 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and  that  much  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  expresses  itself 
in  this  way.  The  power  to  act,  the  duty  to 
aet,  the  feeling  that  instant  action  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  preserve  and  extend  Chris- 
tianity in  a  land,  into  which  emigrants  of 
all  sorts  and  from  all  parts  press,  axe  mo- 
tives of  immense  power. 

5.  That  no  other  but  an  absolutely  volun- 
tary system  is  possible,  because  those  who 
have  no  religion,  and  those  who  have  sus- 
picion or  dislike  of  even  the  remotest  tie 
betiveeu  it  and  tlie  State,  would  .uttec  such 
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complaiuts  as  to  make  it  to  bo  believed  that 
their  rights  were  iujnreil. 

I  have  intended,  in  what  has  been  said, 
expreaa  the  convictions  of  the  great  mass 
tlionghtfnl,  religions  men.  It  ought  to  _  _ 
said,  however,  that  these  feelings  have  not 
nlwaya  existed  with  ecjual  strength  since  the 
days  Vfhen  full  religious  equality  Ij^an.  In 
the  earlier  porta  of  the  centnry  it  was  the 
opiuion  of  many,  in  oue  or  two  o(  the  old 
states,  that  the  commonwealth  onght  bylaw 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  ministers,  in 
snch  sort  that  all  paatora  of  all  sects  in  the 
towns  conld  have  their  proportionate  share 
in  the  taxes  laid  for  that  purpose.  Dr. 
DwigUt,  Presideiit  of  Tale  College,  a  wise 
and  lai^minded  man,  died  in  1817,  while 
an  agitation  was  going  on  in  Conneelicut 
which  destroyed  in  1818  the  last  faint  trace 
of  State  religion  in  that  oommoaweollih.  I 
can  remember,  as  a  boy,  that  ho  thought  the 
foundations  of  religion  were  giving  way,  and 
in  this  feeling  of  Ills  there  were  no  elements 
of  sectarianism  mingled.  So  fdt  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  also,  one  of  liis  soholais— a  hopeful, 
courageous,  self-relying  man.  Of  the  urisie 
lie  writes,  being  then  a  pastor  of  an  impor- 
tant church  in  that  state:  "It  was  oa  dark 
a  day  as  ever  I  saw.  The  injoiy  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  we  then  supposed,  was 
irreparable.  For  several  days  I  sntfered 
what  no  tongue  can  tell  for  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  clinrchea.  It  cut 
the  churches  loose  from  dependence  on  State 
Bnpport.  It  threw  them  whoUy  on  their  own 
resources  and  on  God.  They  say  ministers 
have  lost  their  influence :  the  &ct  is,  they 
havegaincd.  By  voluntary  efforts — societies, 
missions,  and  revivals — they  exert  a  deeper 
influence  than  over  they  conld  by  queues  and 
slioebuckles,  and  cocked  hats  and  gold-liead- 
ed  canes."  While  it  provokes  a  smile  to 
think  that  so  small  a  change  as  that  from 
the  parish  laws  then  existing  to  perfect  free- 
dom in  suiiporting  public  worship  should 
have  awakened  great  alarms,  wo  admire 
those  strong  religions  convictions  and  ener- 
gies which  very  soon  converted  the  appre- 
hended curse  iuto  n  blessing.  For  that  it 
was  a  blessing  to  religion  all  unite  in  believ- 
ing, and  all  facts  sliow. 

IV.  While  thus  religion  is  entirely  di- 
Yoreed  from  the  State,  it  ia  not  altogether 
outside  of  law.  Worship  and  Church  or- 
ganizations need  houses  of  worship — that  is, 
common  property;  theministermust  be  sup- 
ported out  of  a  fund  or  by  a  contribntiou, 
which  is  generally  stipulated  beforehand; 
subsidiary  religions  institutions,  snch  as  cem- 
eteries and  parish  schools,  may  need  special 
funds.  Thus  the  rights  of  property  and  of 
contract,  to  which  we  may  add  that  of  pro- 
tection against  disturbance  of  worship  and 
others,  come  under  the  control  of  public  laws. 
Again,  there  is  a  Jealousy  of  large  religious 
corporations,  and  of  ministers  as  representing 


them,  and  thus  another  class  of  laws  may  be 
called  forth.  And,  still  again,  the  State  may 
judge  that  certain  truths  of  natural  or  re- 
vealed religion  in  their  separate  form,  inde- 
pendently of  any  Chureh  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
the  civil  community,  and  may  ingraft  them 
in  some  shape  into  its  constitution.  I  shall 
devote  a  few  words  to  each  of  these  points, 
beginning  with  the  last,  and  referring  those 
who  wish  to  look  at  them  more  at  large  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Thompson's  "  Church  and  State  in 
the  United  States  of  America,"  published  in 
Berlin,  in  the  German  language,  a  few  months 
since,  aud  more  recently  iu  English  in  this 
country. 

1.  While  most  of  the  states  say  nothing  of 
religion— even  of  what  is  called  natural  re- 
li^on— in  their  constitutions,  several  with- 
hold civil  offioe  from  atheists,  from  disbe- 
lievers in  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  even  from  disbelievers  in  the  Christian 
religion  (Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
others).  One,  a  few  years  since,  disqualified 
Jews  from  holding  civil  ofBce.  But,  if  lam 
not  in  an  error,  every  new  revision  obliter- 
ates all  these  old  recognitions  of  religions 
truth  from  the  constitutions,  as  being  a  dead 
letter,  or  as  inconsistent  with  the  political 
eqnality  of  persons  against  whom  no  ci-inii- 
nal  charge  can  be  brought. 

3.  In  many  constitutions  a  Jealousy  is 
shown  of  organized  religions  power;  and 
precautions  are  taken  against  the  disturb- 
ance of  religions  equality.  Sixteen  consti- 
tutions, at  least,  declare  iu  different  finrms  of 
words  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  to 
any  religions  establishment  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship. In  others  the  Legislature  is  restrained 
from  passing  any  law  requiring  or  author- 
izing any  religions  society,  or  the  people  of 
any  district,  to  levy  any  tax  for  the  repair 
of  any  house  of  public  worship  or  the  sup- 
port of  any  Chnrch  or  ministry.  Olhers, 
again,  forbid  the  Legislature  to  compel  any 
one  to  attend,  eiect,  or  support  any  place  of 
religious  worsliip,  or  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or 
other  rates  for  the  support  of  any  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  In  one  or  two  states  no  mon- 
ey can  ho  constitutionally  appropriated  to 
any  religions  society,  or  theological  or  relig- 
ions seminary  (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota). Tlie  constitutions  of  two  states  pro- 
vide that  no  gift  or  devise  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical iwTSon,  as  such,  shall  be  valid  (Mary- 
land, Missouri).  So  also  one  state  limits 
the  amonnt  of  real  property  which  a  chureh, 
parsonage,  or  burial-ground  can  hold  to  five 
acres.  Again,  the  amount  of  income  from 
real  and  personal  property  which  the  trus- 
tees of  any  religions  corporation  can  acquire 
and  hold  is  limited  by  an  Act  of  the  State  of 
New  York  of  1813  to  three  thonsand  dollars 
per  annnm.  Afew  exceptions  were  made  to 
Ihe  operations  of  this  Act  in  the  Act  itself; 
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gregations,  excluding  eliureh  buildings,  par- 
8oni^8,  schools  with  lanil  for  the  sauie,  and 
hiirying-placos,  from  the  provisioiia  of  the 
Aat,  but  otberwiso  couformiag  to  the  earlier 

It  k  proliable  that  snob  limitBtions  of  the 
power  of  hoWiug  property  will  Leconie  ex- 
tensive through  the  states;  owing pai-tln to 
jealonsy  of  Roman  Catholics,  partly  to  a  etill 
less  defensible  jealousy  of  ckll  religious  or- 
ganized power,  and  paiiln  to  that  regard  for 
the  right  of  £unily  itibedtance  which  has 
introduced  the  principle  of  the  Roman  quei'e- 
la  iaofficiosi  testameiiti  into  tbe  Jegislatiuu  of 
Prauoe  and  Prusaiii. 

Aa  uiijust  disGiiuiinatiou  is  made  or  was 
mode  iu  the  earlier  constitutions  of  tea 
states,  all  of  tbem  Southern,  against  clergy- 
men or  ministers  of  tbe  Ooapel.  They  were 
incapacitated  for  serving  iu  tbe  Legislatuiv, 
on  tbe  ground  that  such  service  calls  them 
away  from  their  proper  duties.  This  dis- 
qnalillcatiou,  of  old  standing,  received  a 
sai'castic  robuko  from  Dr.  Withe rapoon. 
President  of  Nassau  Hull.  He  suggested 
aa  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Geor- 
gia, that  if  tbe  olergymau  should  be  de- 
prived of  bis  clerical  character  hy  those 
who  invested  bim  with  ir,  on  account, 
for  instance,  of  cursing  and  swearing, 
drunkenness  or  nncleanness,  ho  should 
thereupon  be  fully  restored  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citizen,  and  become  eligible  to 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Sepreseatativea,  and 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  bis 
brethren,  the  other  insmbers  of  the  aaseui- 
bly.— Woi-ks,  ToL  i  v.,  p.  423. 

With  a  few  SQob,  for  the  most  part,  not 
unreasonable  restrictions,  tbe  states  by  their 
laws  and  conrts  protect  the  outward  forms 
of  religion.  Churches  or  religious  societies 
can  hold  property,  make  contracts  with  mia- 
isters,  exercise  discipline  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  denomination;  in  short,  do  every 
thing  neeeasary  for  the  purposes  for  which 
outward  and  associated  religion  is  necessary, 
and  for  which  it  actnally  exists.  In  all  this 
the  courts  protect,  interpret,  restrain,  and  do 
all  acts  which  the  nature  of  such  corpora- 
tions requires.  They  will  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries,  prevent  the  members  of  a 
Church,  it  m.iy  be,  from  transferring  the 
Church  property  to  another  denomination; 
protect  the  right  of  inflicting  Church  cea- 
surcs  according  to  the  usages  of  the  sect ; 
wcoguizo  even  the  authority  of  Bishops  or 
of  Presbyteries  within  their  spheres,  luid  the 
like.  It  is  nnnecesaary  to  enlarge  here,  al- 
though many  interesting  cases  have  come  up, 
since  the  general  theory  of  the  relations  of 
law  and  equity  to  cases  that  may  arise  in  the 
affairs  of  religions  bodies  seems  to  be  tolera- 
bly clear. 

V.  Having  looked  briefly  at  the  muin  points 


of  onr  subject,  we  close  with  the  inquiry 
whether  the  United  States  can  be  called  a 
Cktistiait  natloa.  Can  a  state  or  constitution 
be  called  a  Christian  one,  wliich  separates 
religious  int-erests  as  £ir  as  possible  from 
civil  intewsfs,  although  there  may  be  a  few 
vestiges  of  public  respect  for  religion,  sncb  as 
cbaplaius  of  Iicgislatures,  fists,  and  thanks- 
givings appointed  by  pnbhc  authority,  wv 
ligious  iustmction  in  the  army,  navy,  public 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  the  like  *  Or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  community — believing  that 
religion,  in  an  independent  sphere,  becomes 
purer  and  more  pervasive ;  that  perfect 
equality  between  denominations  is  the  only 
just  and  peaceful  policy ;  f  bat  Christ's  king- 
dom will  grow  and  stand  in  its  true  quali- 
ties and  in  its  power  if  unfettered  by  State 
laws — provides  for  such  iui  independent  rela- 
tion between  State  and  Chnrob  or  Churches 
in  its  ground  law  or  constitntiou,  does  tbe 
iustrument  of  government,  or  the  Btat«  thus 
created,  give  origin  to  an  unclmsfian  state  t 
We  deny  this.  It  is  no  more  unchristiau  than 
an  academy  of  science  is  unchristian  with- 
out a  creed,  or  a  mercaatile  firm  without  dai- 
ly prayers  in  the  couu  ting-house. 

Iu  what  sense  can  this  country  then  be 
called  a  Chiistian  country  I  In  thia  sense  cer- 
tainly, that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
believe  in  Christ  and  the  Girapel,  that  Chris- 
tian influences  are  universal,  that  our  civili- 
zation and  intellectual  culture  are  bnilt  ou 
that  foundation,  and  that  tbe  institutions 
are  so  adjusted  as,  iu  the  opinion  of  almost 
all  Christians,  to  furnish  the  liest  hope  for 
spreading  and  carrying  down  to  posterity 
our  faith  and  our  morality. 

But  can  Christianity  bo  said  to  bo  in  any 
sense  tbe  law  of  the  laiidt  So  Daniel  Web- 
ster argued  in  the  great  Girard  case  (1944). 
He  says,  "General,  tolerant  Chiistiauity, 
Christianity  independent  of  sects  and  par- 
ties— that  Christianity  to  which  tbe  sword 
and  tbe  fagot  are  unknown — is  the  law  of  the 
land."  And  he  refers  to  a  judgment  of  the 
highest  court  of  Pennsylvania — the  state 
where  the  case  had  its  seat — that  general 
Christianity  is,  and  always  has  been,  tho 
common  law  of  that  government,  whether  iu 
its  colonial  or  its  state  condition.  And  the 
constitution  of  that  commonwealth,  fi^ame^l 
ui  1838,  declares  that  no  person,  acknowl- 
edging the  being  of  a  God  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  shall 
be  disqualified  fi-om  ofBce,  thereby  imply- 
ing tliat  they  who  do  thus  deny  may  bo  dis- 
qualified. 

But  we  fail  to  sec  the  cogency  of  the  groat 
advocate's  argument.  At  the  most,  theism 
is  sanctioned  by  constitutional  provisions 
snch  as  tliat  which  is  cited.  As  for  general, 
tolerant  Christianity,  it  Is  protected  iu  its 
outward  expression  or  worship;  Its  morality 
~  except  iu  tbe  matter  of  divorce,  whei'o 
most  of  the  stiitcs  are  exceedingly  loose — is 
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honored;  some  few  cuBtoms  Lave  mingled 
tliemselvea  up  with  pnblic  life;  but  how  can 
it  be  called  tliehiw  of  tlie  laud  J  What  points 
of  contact  are  there  between  the  law  aud  that 
abattact  conception  of  Christianity  which  the 
great  advocate  speaks  o^  unless  it  may  be  in 
thematter  of  laws  against  blasphemy,  where 
they  exist.  If  the  people  shonld  all  turn 
Mohammedans  or  Mormons,  what  material 
change  would  bo  needed  in  the  laws,  except 


ia  those  relating  to  the  s 
to  tlie  division  of  estates?  The  true  state- 
ment, then,  seems  to  he  tliat  Cliristiauity, 
being  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
its  ns^es  and  ideas  can  not  be  separated 
from  legislation  bij  a  matlwmatieal  line; — 
Sunday,  for  instance,  must  differ  from  oljier 
days  in  the  eye  of  the  law — but  the  law  has 
as  little  to  do  with  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tianity with  the  law  as  possible. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NATION. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  FREMANTLE,  M,A.,  Losdon-. 


WuATEVBH  our  eoDvtctiona  may  bo  as  to 
tlie  relations  of  the  Clinrch  and  the  civil 
power  at  the  preseiit  momeDt  in  partionlar 
conntiies,  I  presume  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  tlie  Christian  ideal  blends 
nil  the  fuuctiona  of  the  redeemed  hnmuut- 
ty  into  one  harmonious  whole.  I  take  the 
words  used  by  the  apoatlea  of  onr  Lord 
expressing  their  nltimato  hopes  and  oui 
"The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ, 
and, "  To  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall 
bow,  and  every  tougne  confess ;"  and  I  in- 
terpret these  espressione  as  setting  before 
us  an  ideal  state  in  which  all  men  will  be 
united  in  spiritual  obedience  to  onr  Lord, 
and  the  redeemed  nations  'n-ill  be  at  peace 
under  his  dominion.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  each  separate  nation  must  be  a 
branch  of  tlie  nniveraal  Chnroh ;  and  its 
■whole  life  must  be  at  one  with  itselt'  Its 
organization  for  worship,  or  iuatruction,  or 
the  practical  good  of  its  members,  mast  ck- 
press  but  the  varying  attitudes  of  the  same 
body,  moTiug  nnder  the  same  impulse. 

We  are  very  far  from  this  ideal ;  but,  if  it 
is  the  Christian  ideal,  Christians  must  have 
it  constantly  before  their  minds,  and  steadi- 
ly work  toward  it.  The  object,  therefore, 
of  my  address  will  be  to  point  oat  what 
signs  we  may  trace  of  an  approach  toward 
this  ideal,  and  what  is  the  pathway  along 
which  we  may  march  to  its  realization. 

There  are  three  assumptions  which  I  will 
make,  which  support  the  hope  of  a  national 
Christianity. 

1,  The  first  of  these  assumptions  will 
probably  seem  overbold.  It  is  that  Chris- 
tian principle,  so  t&t  from  being,  as  some 
assume,  in  a  waning  condition,  is  gaining 
an  empire  over  men's  minds  such  as  it  never 
had  before,  and  is  alxiut  to  assume  far  more 
fully  than  in  past  ages  the  direction  of  hu- 
man affairs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present 
day  ive  witness  in  many  qnarters  a  revolt 
from  the  theology  of  the  past,  and  in  some 
a  revolt  from  theology  altogether.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  very  rarely  witness 
moral  skepticism.  Many  of  those  who  can 
not  accept  Christian  doctrines  yet  rnle  their 
lives  by  the  essential  Christian  principle  of 
self-renouncing  love;  and  the 
testimony  which  is  thus  borne  to  thi 
eignty  of  Christ  by  philosophers,  by 
of  ficfion,  by  popular  niovemeiits,  < 


fail  to  strike  us.  And  how  much  of  the  re- 
volt from  theology  and  worship  amonc  seri- 
ous men  is  due  to  the  wrong  repiusentatious 
of  these  by  Christians,  especially  to  the  end- 
less controversies  into  which  they  have  fiiU- 
en,  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly.  My 
conviction  is,  then,  that  Christian  principle 
is  destined  to  gain  a  much  firmer  hold  as 
time  goes  on  npon  the  minds  and  the  life  of 
men.  This  we  must  take  as  our  basis  in 
looking  on  to  the  future.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing withont  hope.  Let  Christians  be  very 
hopeful. 

9,  I  notice  a  second  fact.  It  is  that  every- 
where ChriatianB  ai*  becoming  ashamed  of 
the  sectarianism  which  has  so  long  divided 
them.  Never  was  the  cry  for  union  so  wide- 
ly raised;  and  never  had  it  such  a  hold  on 
the  conscience  of  Christian  men.  It  is,  in- 
deed, considered  dangerous  to  wish  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  divide  the  churches 
from  each  other ;  and  it  is  sometimes  thought 
mark  of  strong  religion  to  make  a  con- 
ience  of  every  peculiarity  of  the  Church 
which  a  man  belongs.  But  what  really 
makes  meu  afraid  of  a  full  abandonment 
of  sectarianism  is  this:  they  do  not  know 
where  they  ought  to  stop.  They  wish  to 
sympathize  with  others,  bat  do  not  know 
how  far  tliey  can  trust  themselves.  They 
get  puzzled,  and  conclude  that  it  is  safest  to 
stay  within  the  old  Mnes.  Yet  those  lines  do 
not  correspond  to  any  thing  in  the  Christian 
conscience  sufficiently  deep  to  warrant  flieir 
perpetuation.  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt, 
when  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  In- 
dependents each  considered  their  own  meth- 
od of  Church  government  to  have  the  aa- 
thority  of  revelation,  and  the  others  to  be 
scriptural.  But  I  suppose  every  one  hero 
convinced  that  the  Seriptnres  leave  us 
quite  free  to  govern  the  Church  in  the  way 
most  accordant  to  our  convictions  and  cir- 
cnmstancea.  And,  though  we  have  onr  pref- 
erences, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
system  to  which  we  belong  is  the  only  true 
system.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  testi- 
monies of  one  Church  to  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  sister  churches,  and  those 
who  thus  speak  would  evidently  have  no 
conscientious  repugnance,  if  circumstances 
pointed  the  way,  to  joining  one  of  those 
other  communions.  This  feeling  is  esipress- 
ed  very  frequently  by  the  ministers;  but 
among  the  laity,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
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few  who  are  identified  in  »  marked  way 
with  a  particular  organization,  the  differ- 
ence hctweea  one  commimion  and  another 
is  hardly  e-ver  felt  to  be  one  of  principle. 
Laymen  usually  choose  their  Church  with 
refereuce  to  quite  other  considerations, 
mostly  the  snitahiUty  to  them  of  the  indi- 
vidual minister. 

The  question  then  arises :  Can  separation 
from  one  another  any  longer  he  justified 
where  convictJon  has  reached  this  point  t 
If  separation  is  on  evil  in  itself,  if  it  leads  to 
contention,  and  to  a  false  representation  of 
Christianity  to  the  world,  then  to  maintain 
separation  needlessly  and  without  a  positive 
obligation  of  the  conscience  is  to  contradict 
thewiUofGod. 

We  must  expect,  then,  that  the  tendency 
to  union  will  increase,  I  may  quote  an 
emphatic  testimony  from  the  Netv  Engiander 
(July,  1866;  No.  XCVL,  pp.  498, 499),  "To 
the  principle  that  Christ's  disciples  in  any 
one  place  ate  in  fact,  and  ought  to  bo  in 
fonnaiidmanifestatiou,one  Catholic  Church, 
instead  of  being  (as  they  too  often  are)  many 
sectarian  churclies," 

It  is,  indeed,  vain  to  attempt  any  snch 
manifestation  of  union  unless  the  convictions 
of  Christians  favor  it.  But  many  things 
tend  to  the  belief  that  men  are  becoming 
convinced  that  the  stress  laid  on  the  separs:- 
tiug  points  is  contradictory  to  the  oaidinal 
truth  that  we  are  saved  only  by  Mth 
Christ,  that  they  are  thei'efore  as  iignrious 
to  truth  as  to  love.  And  if  actual  union 
is  for  the  present  impossible,  yet  friendly 
iuterccutse  is  possible;  and  through  inter- 
course union  may  be  approached. 

:t.  A  third  tendency  which  I  would  signal- 
ize is  the  increasing  importance  attached  to 
ChristiaM  morality,  feeling,  and  life,  and  the 
waning  importance  of  mere  dogma.  If  this 
be  put  boldly  it  may  give  rise  to  fear,  and 
well-grounded  feat.  But  put  it  thus,  that 
the  tendency  is  to  look  at  Christianity  not 
as  a  system  of  opinions  bnt  aa  a  life,  and  I 
hardly  see  how  the  feet  can  be  disputed,  nor 
how  it  can  be  reckoned  as  other  than  a  good 
thing.  It  is  not  that  dogma  is  to  be  given 
up,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man 
thinks  about  God  and  Christ,  about  sin  and 
salvation;  bnt  tliat  all  file  dogmas  which 
have  arisen  concerning  these  must  be  viewed 
in  connection  with  tlie  central  principle  of 
life  and  love.  The  chief  assertion  concern- 
ing God  is  not  the  mode  of  his  existence, bnt 
his  essential  nature  of  love.  The  chief  as- 
sertion concerning  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
is  not  the  assertion  of  a  metaphysical  rela- 
tion, but  that  he  is  the  true  image,  the  act- 
ual representative  of  the  Divine  Love.  S' 
comes  to  be  seen,  then,  not  abstractedly 
guilt, but  as  selfishness;  and  salvation  from 


ally  coming  to  recognize  them),  then  all  the 
assertions  of  the  rival  churches  can  be  har- 
monized. The  dogmas  are  not  abrogated, 
but,  instead  of  clashing  in  the  realm  of  logic, 
they  harmonize  in  a  many-sided  Christian 


Observe,  then,  bow  this  makes  for  the  na- 
tional aspect  of  Chiistianity.  While  relig- 
ion is  looked  upon  as  concerned  mainly  with 
abstract  opinion,  the  general  life  of  the  na- 
tion will  be  left  almost  out  of  sight  in  our 
churches.  But  when  it  is  found  to  be  a 
matter  which  chiefly  concerns  conduct,  then 
the  whole  national  life  comes  distiuctly  with- 
in its  purview.  Add  to  this,  that  the  expan- 
siveness  of  Christian  love  must  make  men 
more  and  more  take  interest  in  the  general 
life,  not  alone  in  the  special  and  private  liffe ; 
and  you  can  not  doubt  that  the  tendency  on 
which  I  am  dwelling  will  make  it  every  day 
more  impossible  to  exclude  public  acts  from 
our  religious  services,  or  the  thought  of  re- 
ligion from  all  public  occasions.  The  pulpit 
will  speak  more  fi'eqneutly  of  national  inter- 
ests, and  acts,  and  even  of  laws ;  the  legisla- 
■willfeelmuch  more  the  influence  of  relig- 
I,  and  take  into  account  the  bearing  of 
his  acts  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  these  tendencies  to 
I  on  increasing.  Tlie  condition  of  things 
will  be  this:  1st.  Tliat  Christianity  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  moral  power,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  guide  the  whole  life  of  the  na- 
tion ;  2d.  That  the  churches  are  seeking  for 
union  on  grounds  of  conscience ;  3d.  That 
tlieir  special  doctrines  are  explained  as  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  truth,  which  are  harmo- 
nized in  the  common  life  which  they  aH  are 
leadingasmembersof ouecommunity.  Must 
this  not  lead  more  and  more,  not  to  a  mere 
union,  bnt  a  fusion  of  the  Chui-ch  and  the 
nation! 

I  am  surprised  at  finding  that  this  ques- 
ts always  discussed  as  if  this  fusion 
impossible ;  as  if  there  must  be  two 
communities  living  in  relation  to  each  other, 
bnt  separate ;  and  as  if  the  only  issue  must 
"  whether  one  should  dominate  the  other 
they  should  remain  in  isolation.  This 
s  not  the  view  of  our  best  writers  in  En- 
gland. The  well-known  passage  in  Hooker 
runs  as  follows :  "  Let  it  stand  for  our  fljial 
conclusion  that,  in  a  fi'ee  Christian  state  or 
kingdom,  where  one  and  the  self-same  people 
are  the  Church  and  the  Commonwealth,  God 
through  Christ  directing  that  people  to  see 
it,  for  good  and  weighty  considerations,  ex- 
pedient that  their  sovereign  lord  and  gov- 
ernor in  causes  civil  have  also  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  a  supreme  power ;  forasmuch  as 
the  light  of  reason  doth  lead  them  into  it, 
and  against  it  God's  own  revealed  law  hath 
nothing;  surely  they  do  not,  in  submitting 


escape  from  condemnation, bnt   themselves  thereunto,  any  other  than  a 

as  a  life  of  love.     If  these  things  be  held   and  religious  people  ought  to  do." 

fast  (ana  theology  and  literature  are  gradu- 1      It  is  well  known  that  Burke,  the  great 
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plilloaophieal  statesman, held  the  same  view. 
He  says  (Works,  vol.  vi.,  p,  102,  "Speech  on 
the  Petition  of  the  Unitarians "),  "An  alli- 
ance between  Church  and  State  in  a  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  is,  iu  ray  opinion,  an 
idle  and  a  fanciful  speculation.  An  alli- 
ance is  hetwcen  two  things  that  are  in  their 
nature  distiuct  and  independent,  snch  sm  be- 
tween two  sovereign  states.  But  in  a  Cliris- 
tian  commouwealth,  the  Church  and  the 
Sta(«  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being 
different  integral  jmrts  of  tlie  same  whole. 
[For  the  Chnroh  has  been  always  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  of 
which  the  lait^  is  aa  much  an  essential  in- 
tegral part,  and  has  as  mnch  its  dntiea  and 
privileges,  as  the  clerical  members ;  and  in 
the  rule,  order,  and  government  of  the  Church 
has  its  ^are.]  Seligion  is  so  far,  in  my  opin- 
ion, tram  being  out  of  the  province  or  the  dnty 
of  a  Christian  magistrate,  that  it  is,  and  it 
ought  to  be,  the  principal  thing  in ' 

I  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Arnold,  i 
est  writer  on  these  subjects  in  the  present 
century,  regarded  the  Church  and  the  na- 
tion as  identical. 

Yet  I  find  that  the  only  alternative  ordi- 
narily pnt  before  us  to  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  powers  is  a  condition  of  things 
in  which  the  State  as  an  extraueons  power 
interferes  with  the  convictions  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Tlie  idea  seems  hardly 
ever  to  present  itself  to  men's  minds  of  a 
really  popular  church  government,  in  which, 
the  liberties  of  all  being  guarded  as  efficient- 
ly aa  they  are  in  the  most  democratic  com- 
mnuities,  the  Christian  society  should  gov- 
ern itself  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  things 
which  a  government  is  not  fit  to  handle, 
and  which  are  best  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. This  statesmen  iu  all  constitntiomd 
couutries  have  long  ago  come  to  recognize. 
The  recognition  obght  to  be  carried  into  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  applies  there  quite 
as  much  as  in  matters,  say,  of  commerce  or 
of  benefit  societies.  When  we  deal  with 
subjects  such  as  those  just  named,  we  see 
that  the  government  should  interfere  bat 
little,  hut  shoiUd  legnlate  and  foster  their 
energy,  and  should  distinctly  frame  its  pol- 
icy tor  their  advantage.  But,  when  men  ar- 
gue about  Church  and  State,  they  say  that 
either  the  State  must  impose  penalties  upon 
non-conformity,  and  tax  men  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  religion  which  is  not  theirs,  and 
elevate  one  rehgious  system  over  others, 
and  force  articles  of  faith  upon  reluctant 
officers ;  or  else  that  it  must  declare  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  secular  and  the 
eecleaiastical  spheres.  Even  De  Tocqueville 
falls  into  this  error.  The  idea  never  seems 
to  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind  of  a  iia- 
rionalChuroh  with  democratic  local  self-gov- 
enimeut. 
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There  is,  when  wo  reflect  upon  it,  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  law  should  interfere  with 
liberty  in  spiritual  matters  more  than  in 
those  of  ordinary  government.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible,  if  such  an  agreement  as 
I  have  contemplated  should  ever  come  to 
pass,  that  the  law  should  not  take  cogni- 
zance of  matters  relating  to  pnbhc  worship ; 
bnt  it  wonld  do  so  under  the  full  under- 
standing that  it  must  not  go  beyond  the 
bounds  which  guard  the  spiritual  realm.  It 
must  allow  as  fcee  play  aa  possible  to  the 
action  of  local  eommunitiea.  It  must  nev- 
er interfere  with  the  liberty  of  each  man  to 
worship  God  as  he  thinks  right.  It  must 
not  compel  men  to  contribute  toward  ob- 
jects which  they  conscientiously  disapprove. 
Above  all,  it  must  guard  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  community  to  inflnence  the 
national  policy  in  all  matters  alike. 

If  it  be  said  that  under  such  a  system  as 
this  Christian  liberty  would  still  be  inter- 
fered with  to  this  extent,  that  those  who 
were  nnable  to  join  with  their  brethren  in 
the  public  worship  agreed  njton  by  the  com- 
munity to  which  they  belonged  would  be 
placed  iu  an  inferior  position  to  others  in 
public  esteem,  it  mnst  bo  answered  that 
there  is  no  organization  in  which  large  bod- 
ies of  men  can  live  together  which  is  not 
open  to  the  same  objection.  But  it  must 
be  answered,  also,  that  unlimited  sectarian- 
ism leads  to  a  much  more  serious  breach 
of  Christian  liberty.  When  each  sect  takes 
up  soine  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  occupies  it  with  a  partial,  one-sided 
system,  and  when  that  sect  says  to  any  of 
its  members  who  long  for  a  wider  and  fuller 
Christian  life,  "We  can  give  you  nothing 
1,-1.  ^^j.  pnrjj  Qdrro^  terms,  and  any  thing 
you  must  seek  elsewhere,"  it  forces 
either  to  leave  their  dearest  associa- 
tions (and  then. where  can  they  go?)  or  to 
stunt  their  religious  Ilffe  (and  then  where  is 
their  hbertyf).  Bnt  a  national  system  of 
Church  government  affords  free  room  for 
all.  It  is  the  nearest  thiug  on  «arth  to  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  free,  which  is  the  moth- 


r  of  us  all. 

The  assumption  is,  indeed,  sometimes  made 
that  the  Church,  or  the  organization  for  pub- 
lic worship,  is  a  divine  institution,  while  the 
State  is  an  invention  of  men.  But  the  truth 
that  in  Scripture  the  authority  of  the 
mler  is  spoken  of  more  distinctly  as  an  or- 
dinance of  God  than  that  of  the  teacher, 
minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good." 
And  further,  the  Church  is  never  a  mere  in* 
stitution  for  worship.  It  has  government 
as  one  of  its  functions,  and  there  are  elders 
who  rule  as  well  as  elders  who  teach.  In 
many  of  the  churches  which  attempted  on 
the  soil  of  America  to  oi^anize  themselves 
upon  the  model  which  they  found  in  the 
New  Tegtament,  the  force  of  this  feet  was 
so  cieirly  seen  that  "ruling  elders"  were 
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considered  necessary  officers  of  a  scriptnral '  coinmHiiity  acting  upon 
congregation.     Why  have  tliey  gradually 
ceased !    Becanse  in  a  Cliiistian  coniinnnity 
the  only  efficient  discipline  is  that  exercised 
by  the  Christian  magistrate.     The  tme  rul- 
ing elders  in  onr  day  are  our  statesmen,  anil 
judges,  and  officers,  who  bear  the  supreme 
maadate  of  the  whole  Christian  community. 
Let  me  put  this  in  another  light.     The 
Church— what  is  itt    It  is  none  of  onr  hu- 
man oi^anizatioiis,  but  the  fiiniily  of  the  re- 
deemed gathered  together  with  their  Lord. 
Our  present  oi^anijationa  are  tentatiTc  in- 
stitntions,  in  which  we  strive  to  realize  some 
part  of  the  true  ideal,  which  comprehends 
man's  whole  natui*.    Now  I  maintain  that 
our  organizations  for  public   worship   are 
not  themselves  the  Church,  but  partial  ef- 
forts to  realize  the  idea  of  the  Chnrch ;  and 
I  maintwn  the  same  thing  of  the  great 
ety  of  the  Christian  nation.    Wlien  mei 
gathered  together  to  worship  God,  to  hear 
Clnistian  teaching,  or  to  partake   of  the 
Loi'd's  Snpper,  I  see  in  their  gathering 
attempt  to  realize  their  true  relation  tc 
as  members  of  the  redeemed  family.     When 
Cliristiaii  men  are  met  in  Christ's 
the  council-chamber  or  the  court  of  justice 
to  carry  into  pnwtical  effect  the  principles 
of  Christian  equity  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
of  God's  children,  with  whom  the  Father  of 
all  has  bound  them  in  the  national  bond, 
am  I  to  say  that  is  not  the  Church  T 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is,  as  much 
the  organizations  for  Christian  worship,  the 
Church  of  God.     Tliat  is  a  church  which 
(lies  to  realize  the  true  Christian  life  of  the 
redeemed  humanity.     The  Cliristian 


of 
its  members  mnst,  in  a  national  system,  bo 
much  stronger  than  the  discipline  of  a  small 
private  society.  In  a  seotaiian  system,  each 
sect  is  apt  to  hid  against  the  others  for  mem- 
bers, and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  de- 
base the  staudai'd ;  also,  a  large  part  of  a 
of  the  purview  of  his 
Chnrch ;  and,  if  a  man  feels  his  position  nii- 
comfortablc,  he  can  go  to  some  other  sect, 
untouched  by  thein  all.  But  in 
a  condition  of  things  in  which  the  whole 
Christian  sense  and  feeling  of  the  communi- 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  its  members  in 
parts  of  their  lives,  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian influence  over  the  consciences  of  iudi- 
iduals,  even  if  not  upheld  by  formal  ex- 
clusion, would  be  exceedingly  great.  Of 
the  list  of  evil  men  with  whom  St.  Paul 
says  Christians  should  not  even  eat,  it  might 
not  necessarily  and  formally  touch  some 
whom  more  definite  exclusions  might  reach ; 
but  it  would  bear  upon  otliers,  sucli  as  the 
covetous,  the  extortioners,  the  lailers,  where 
those  exclusions  aiv  powerless.  It  is  cleat 
that  the  most  impressive  and  atiractive  of 
all  things  Is  love.  And  if  once  it  should  he 
found  that  iu  religion  love  was  strong  enough 
to  surmount  the  barriers  of  sects,  the  Churcli 
which  would  result  &om  tliis  wonld  be  the 
most  attractive  of  all.  Wo  shonld  liave  dif- 
ferent opinions  stUl ;  bnt  they  would  be  nat- 
ural differences,  forming  schools  within  the 
Chnrch ;  modifying  oue  another,  not  pre- 
tending to  draw  to  Ihemeelves  the  whole 
life  of  the  Chnrch.  They  would  not  be,  as 
now,  the  fictitious  products  of  post  centu- 
embittered  by  the  recollection  of  the 


gregation  is  a  church.     The  Christiau  fam-   war*  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 


,  and  founding  the  whole  Christian  life 

special  points  of  differeuce.  A  still  great- 
er benefit,  I  think,  would  result  from  the 
whole  nation  being  conscious  that  it  was  in 
all  its  acts  moving  aa  a  branch  of  Christ's 
Chnrch,  feeling  that  in  dll  public  matters 


ily  is  a  church.     Bnt,  more  truly  than  all   1 
the  rest,  the  Christian,  nation  is  a  church. 

Bnt  I  shall  be  met,  perhaps,  by  the  objec- 
tion that  a  national  religion,  as  soon  as  it 
cMimes  to  express  itself  at  all  in  act,  is  lati- 
tndinarian,  and  that  men  must  be  admitted  ,  (  ,  „ 

to  a  share  in  its  worship  and  government ,  it  was  engaged  not  in  satisfying  the  inter- 
who  would  not  have  lieen  admitted  into  the  ests  of  conflicting  parties,  bnt  in  providing 
primitive  churches.  I  submit,  hi  general,  that  Christian  justice  and  love  should  relgu 
that  the  conditions  of  the  question  are  alto-  among  all  sections  of  the  community.  Such 
gether  different  fi-om  what  they  were  when  a  tone  mnst  react  upon  the  character  of  the 
the  Church  was  a  small  community  in  the  men  who  were  put  forward  in  public  life ; 
midst  of  a  vast  heathen  empire.  We  can  and  it  must  react  also  upon  the  life  of  indi- 
notbeas  they  were;  and  the  total  absence  viduals,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
of  what  is  cdled  church  discipline  is  better  As  regards  the  Chnrch  catholic,  made  up 
than  its  exercise  in  the  petty  manner  which  of  many  nations,  the  relations  of  a  national 
alone  is  possible  now.  Bnt,  more  partiou- 1  Christianity  would  be  similar  to  those  of  a 
larly,  I  would  observe  that  we  must  look  national  policy  in  common  life.  We  learu 
for  discipline  to  other  means  than  those  of  |  in  matters  of  trade  or  constitutional  liberty 
formularies  or  of  formal  esclusions  in  tho  j  to  set  or  to  take  an  example  from  other  na- 
present  day.  In  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  tiona,  while  we  are  independent  of  them ; 
ft  Christian  State  would  exclude  the  worst  and  we  acknowledge  the  solidarity  of  the 
offenders  — they  would  have  excluded  the  whole  human  race  whUe  we  know  that  our 
only  person  whose  actual  excommunication  national  life  can  not  be  made  subject  to  that 
and  its  grounds  are  recorded  in  the  New  Tes-  of  others.  And  in  matters  of  worship  and 
tament,the  incestuous  man  at  Corinth.  But, '  Christian  inatmotion  it  might  be  the  same, 
in  the  second  place,  the  sound  feeling  of  the   We  could  look  upon  tlie  Christians  of  other 
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nations  aa  members  of  tlio  great  Catholic 
Ctiurch,  and  could  leani  from  the  Cliriatian- 
ity  of  otlier  lands  some  of  oar  moet  useful 
lessons,  aud  impart  similar  leeBons  to  them, 
while  yet  we  shoiild  feel  imliainpered  (which 
we  hardly  do  at  present)  by  the  conduce  of 
other  countries,  in  adapting  Christian  insti- 
tutions to  the  needs  of  our  own. 

And  as  regards  the  heathen,  surely  onr 
national  intercourse  would  gain  very  great- 
ly from  a  national  syst«ni  of  religion.  We 
shonldfeel  that  from  the  first  landing  of  any 
of  our  countrymen  upon  the  shores  of  a 
heathen  state,  it  was  a  matter  of  iiatioual 
concern  that  their  dealings  sUonld  be  just 
and  humane,  that  we  could  not  endure  the 
reproach  of  our  citizens  misrepresenting  our 
Christian  name  to  the  heathen;  and  we 
should  forestall  and  prevent  those  deeds 
which  have  led  at  times  to  out  aims  being 
employed  to  sustain  unchristian  ii^astice. 
Christian  missions  would,  as  now,  be  cou- 
dnoted  by  voluntary  i^ncies;  but  they 
would  gain  a  readier  access  when  they 
preached  justice  and  love  in  public  aud  pri- 
vate relations  rather  than  the  special  dog- 
mas of  sects;  and  they  coidd  without  com- 
promise of  pi'lnclple  be  fostered  and  upheld 
in  their  work  by  the  goveruraont  of  a  Chris- 
tian country. 

I  do  not  like  to  close  this  paper  without 
guarding  against  the  reproacli  of  vagueness 
by  showing  how  their  principles  should  af- 
fect the  actual  and  existing  life  of  the  pres- 
ent Christian  nations.  Yet  such  a  discns- 
sion  would  be  far  too  loug;  and  I  must  be 
contented  with  only  a  few  remarks. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  mode  in  which 
national  Christianity  should  work  itself  out 
must  he  different  iu  different  cases,  accord- 
ing to  the  oiroumstanoeSftlie  education,  the 
traditions  of  each  country.  The  ordinary 
question  of  Church  Establishments  is  i«  mo 
a  matter  not  of  principle,  but  of  Christian 
expediency.  I  was  in  &vor  of  Disestablish- 
ment in  Ireland,  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  not  national  there,  but  am  against  it 
in  England,  where  the  Church  uiay  at  least 
be  made  national.  Iu  America,  where  there 
are  many  large  religious  organizations,  we 
can  not  think  of  any  public  provision  of 
Christian  worship  and  instruction  except  as 
ft  remote  contingency.  You  have  indeed 
your  legislature  opened  with  prayer;  and 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  many 
of  your  common  schools ;  and  national  fasts 
or  thanksgivings  enjoined  by  public  procla- 
mation ;  aud  laws  for  tlie  obseri-ance  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  appears  also  from  the  accounts 
of  village  communities  in  some  parts  that 
there  is  an  agreement  iu  religion  sufBcicnt 
to  unite  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  under 
one  pastor.  I  see  also  that  efforts  are  made 
in  some  quarters  to  obtain  a  fuller  recogni- 
tion'of  Christianity  by  tho  legislature,  and 
a  newspaper  called  (lie  Chislian  Slateaman, 


representing  an  association  for  this  purpose, 
is  published  at  Philadelphia.  These  symp- 
toms must  grow  for  the  present  without  our 
being  able  precisely  to  anticipate  their  issne. 
It  is  not,  let  ns  remember,  so  important  to 
have  a  formal  recognition  of  religion  as 
that  our  public  acts  should  hear  the  im- 
press of  Christian  justice  aJid  love.  To- 
ward this,  in  growing  unity,  let  all  your 
churches  strive. 

In  the  European  States  matters  are  very 
different.  There  we  have  the  traditions  of 
a  national  Christianity,  which,  though  it 
has  in  the  past  been  often  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  a  way  that  has  done  violence  to 
men's  consciences,  yet  lias  been  an  effort  to 
reach  a  tme  ideal.  If  iu  some  cases  the  ef- 
fort must  be  given  up,  it  is  only  because  cir- 
cumstances do  not  admit  of  its  realization. 
The  ideal  must  stUl  be  maintained. 

I  would  point  out,  also,  that  in  countries 
like  Italy  and  Germany  the  legislative  pow- 
er is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous 
body  imposing  its  will  npon  the  Church,  but 
rather  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
community,  through  which  alone  the  laity 
can  act.  The  legislation  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
which  concerns  all  the  churches  alike,  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  approved  by  the  laity 
even  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Chnrch ;  andits 
tendency  is  to  correct  by  the  national  pow- 
er, expressing  the  full  sense  of  the  Christian 
community,  the  influence  of  the  reidly  ex- 
traneous power,  the  Curia  of  Eome.  This 
also  was.  I  believe,  the  object  of  Cavont  in 
Italy.  When  ho  spoke  of  a  free  Church  in  a 
free  State,  his  meaning  was  that  the  Church 
should  be  free  in  the  same  sense  as  the  State, 
by  means  of  popular  government  within  it- 
self. His  successors  have  taken  his  words, 
bnt  have  interpreted  them  as  implying  that 
the  whole  spirituol  life  of  the  nation  should 
be  given  over,  tied  and  bound,  to  the  nation's 
worst  enemy. 

I  plead  that,  if  what  I  have  urged  as  to 
the  tendencies  of  religious  thought  he  true, 
the  sympathies  of  this  Conference  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  national  churches,  bnt  into  that  of 
their  right  direction ;  that  we  should  desini 
I  liat  they  should  be  reformed,  not  destroyed. 
Let  me  point  out  how  this  is  especially  tho 
case  with  the  Church  of  England.  There 
the  law  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
every  citizen  is  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  has  free  influence  in  determining  its 
policy.  If  this  were  as  fully  carried  out  in 
matters  relating  to  Christian  worship  and 
instruction  as  in  the  general  government  of 
the  couutry,  I  believe  that  we  should  soon 
lie  a  long  way  forward  in  the  path  of  unity. 
Unhappily,  while  the  State  constitution  has 
given  more  and  more  scope  for  free  action, 
the  Church  constitution  hias  remained  what 
it  wasinthe  timeof  theTudors,andthefreo 
acliOTi  iu  religious  matters  lias  been  forced 
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to  go  on  without,  instead  of  within, 
reforms  wliich   I,  in  common   witli   other 
Chnroh  reformers  in  England,  advocate 
these. 

We  desire  that  in  every  parish  a  Chnreh 
eonneil  should  he  elected  by  the  tVee  vote 
of  the  inhabitants,  without  the  consent  of 
which  no  changes  shonld  be  made,  and 
which  shonld  have  the  power,  subject 
the  bishop's  consent,  to  make  any  changes 
allowed  by  the  general  law.  This  being 
done,  wc  desire  that  the  general  law  should 
ho  progressively  relaxed  bo  as  to  leave  as 
much  power  aa  possible  to  the  free  action  of 
the  local  bodies,  ■who  would  thou  adapt  the 
Church  system  to  the  wants  of  the  parish- 
ioners. We  desire  further  that  all  restric- 
tions which  tend  to  division  among  Chris- 
tians should  he  removed,  such  as  that  which 
prevents  all  but  persons  la  holy  orders  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  from  preaching  in  tlie 
national  pulpits,  or  the  requirement  of  the 
prayer-book  service  and  the  ministrations 


of  the  parish  incumbent  at  all  funerals  in 
the  national  gravo-yards.  We  desire,  fur- 
ther, that  the  endowments  and  houudaries 
of  parishes  should  ho  ro-arranged,  so  as  to 
meet  the  altered  waJits  of  the  population; 
and  that  Church  patronage  shonld  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  esereise  it 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  By 
these  means  we  believe  that  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  national  Church  may  bo  main- 
tained without  ii^nstice,  and  the  intelli- 
genee  of  all  Christian  people  in  the  nation 
may  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conduct 
of  thenational  Chntch.  We  tnist  that  thus 
the  Church  will  tmly  express  the  Oodward 
aspirations  of  its  members,  and  train  its 
children  in  aetive  bolinoss ;  and  that  it  will 
become  a  model  to  all  coantries  of  national 
Christianity.  Wo  desire  that  each  nation 
should  be  truly  a  Church  of  God,  a  place 
where  every  citizen  may  find  his  spiritual 
home,  and  the  stimulus  to  constant  efforts 
toward  mutual  justice  and  love. 
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Bv  JAMES  GIRDLESTONE,  Esq.,  of  Losdon, 


Mcmlier  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Si 

I  THINK  it  A  very  great  honor  to  be  allow- 
eil  to  address  jon,  amoug  whom  for  the  first 
time  I  BOW  come,  and  from  'whom  I  have 
receivedmnch  individual  kiDduess.  I  know 
that,  being  fi  member  of  the  National  Church 
of  England,  my  views  can  not  -wholly  ac- 
cord with  llioso  that  are  generaUy  predomi- 
nant in  this  country  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. I  am  here,  however,  to  ask,  not  for 
aa  eetahlished  chnrcb,  bnt  for  i  religious 
state — a  very  different  ardde,  one  that  I 
love,  and  that  I  believe  eiery  intelligent 
American  Iotcs. 

Legislition  i«  liw  making  The  legisla 
tion  I  deal  with  here  is  cot  the  legislation 
of  God,  for  that  is  his  work,  and  it  is  finish- 
ed. It  is  human  law-making  that  we  are 
to  study  to-day.  Not  what  set  of  men  shall 
make  hiws — that  is  immaterial,  so  long  as 
the  laws  themselves  ore  good.  I  am  here 
to  coufuder  laws  in  their  essence,  not  their 
technical  details,  hut  their  substance  as  af- 
fecting morals,  and  morals  are  the  founda- 
tions  of  society.  The  question  is  what 
laws  shall  he  made  by  men  for  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  one  another;  what  laws  any 
State  shall  mako  for  the  government  of  all 
who  are  born  or  come  within  its  geograph- 
ical area.  And  the  State  must  be  very  ten- 
tier  in  sDch  matters,  for  every  man  wlio  is 
fonnd  within  the  geographical  area  of  any 
State  is  necessarily  snbject  to  the  laws  of 
that  State,  and  the  State  that  makes  unjast 
laws  is  certain  to  find  itself  obstructing  the 
individual  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  depriving  the  individual  of  bis  rights. 
State  laws,  therefore,  being  .of  snch  impor- 
tance to  those  who  come  within  their  sphere, 
my  object  is  to  show  how  these  laws  must 
be  framed  when  they  bear  upon  moral  quea- 

Moral  questions  are  those  which  every- 
where and  always  affect  all  men,  considered 
as  creatures  responsible  to  a  Creator.  So  far 
as  relates  to  a  man's  purely  internal  trans- 
actions, human  legislation  has  no  concern 
with  these  questions ;  bat  when  they  relate 
to  man  considered  relatively  to  his  fellow- 
creatnrea,  such  subjects  are  fit  for,  and  are 
necessary  objects  of,  hnmou  legislation. 

The  object  of  Divine  legislation  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  restoration  of  man  to  the  like- 
ness of  liis  Maker.    Prom  the  day  of  the  fall 
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of  Adam  all  the  race  is  fallen,  and  n 
fallen,  from  the  image  of  God,  and  n 
aU.  come  into  the  world,  not  as  Adam  and 
Eve  came,  full  grown  and  perfect,  but  sin- 
gularly weak  and  in  need  of  help,  and  are  to 
the  end  of  life  largely  ignorant,  and  always 
selfish.  For  the  protection  of  snch  a  race 
from  mutual  injury  and  neglect,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Divine  law  withont  the  sanction 
of  hninan  penalties  is  insufScient,  and  it  ia 
necessary  that  man-made  laws  should  be 
called  in  that  shall  have  the  sanction  of 
human  support  and  human  penalties. 

Man  is  a  social  being,  and  the  first  social 
law  laid  upon  man  by  his  Creator  is  to  in- 
crease and  multiply.  That  involves  socie^ 
ty,  and  the  social  &bric  has  to  be  maintained 
by  means  of  laws  framed  upon  a  moral  ba- 
sis. Human  laws  affecting  moral  questions 
touch  subjects  which  come  home  to  us  in  all 
relations  of  life  —  subjects,  therefore,  upon 
which  men.  have  the  strongest  possible  feel- 
ings. The  principles  involved  in  such  laws 
are  worthy  of  this  International  Conference. 
The  art  of  making  such  laws  is  worthy  of 
study  by  those  who  are,  as  you  all  are,  call- 
ed to  he  heirs  of  a  kingdom,  an  eternal  king- 
dom. In  morals  no  law  can  be  made  by  man 
tliat  can  ever  deprive  me  of  my  tight  to 
obey  God,  and,  if  I  am  forced  to  disobey 
God,  my  will  has  not  done  it,  and  the  State 
has  made  a  law  that  is  no  law. 

This  raises  the  problem  of  to-day  r  How 
shall  fallen  man  make  just  laws  on  moral 
snbjects ! 

Every  State  needs  a  fixed  standard  of 
morals,  by  which  the  conduct  of  all,  whether 
rulers  orruled,  is  to  be  tried,  to  know  wheth- 
er it  is  tight  or  whether  it  ia  wrong.  There  is 
not  a  little  child  in  one  of  yonr  schools  that 
does  not  know  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  what  ia  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

But  then  comes  the  question,  what  is  the 
fixed  standard  by  which  morality  is  to  be 
tried  t  The  conscience  is  the  moral  eye  by 
which  we  discern  between  what  is  right 
and  wrong;  but  the  conscience  of  a,  fallen 
man  needs  an  infallible  standard  by  which 
to  correct  its  work.  A  man  builds  a  walk 
If  he  build  high,  he  can  not  build  straight 
without  some  instrument  to  test  his  work. 
He  uses  the  plummet,  and  by  this  instru- 
ment, which  follows  an  infallible  law,  he 
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corrects  tbe  fallible  eye,  nnd  Lis  work 
well  done.  My  moral  work  aa  a.  legislator 
ie  just  the  same ;  I  must  uot  ooly  test  it  by 
tlie  eye,  which  is  fallible,  but  by  some  stand- 
ard wllich  is  infallible;  and  then, if  I  keep 
up  to  my  staudard,  my  work  cau  not  faU. 

Tocarrypnblicopimon,tbe  common  stand- 
ard of  morals  most  be  aHthoritative  and  rea- 
sonable ;  and  it  must  be  a  precise  standard, 
adapted  to  make  cleat  that  which  woald 
otlierwiae  bo  obscure.  Now  I  find  snch  a, 
standard  reaily-made  to  hand,  and  I  scarce- 
ly ever  met  a  man  who  wonid  uot  submit 
to  it.  It  is  tbe  Bible,  That  is  my  standard, 
not  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  tlie  Church 
of  England,  to  which  I  belong.  The  Bible 
is  the  standard  of  religion  and  of  morals  by 
which  a  State  is  made  sound  iu  its  morals, 
and  by  which  the  State  is  kept  pure  in  its 
religion.  It  is  uot  for  the  creature  to  say 
how  he  will  act  toward  the  Creator:  it  is 
for  the  Creator  to  tell  the  creature  how  to 
act;  and  in  the  Bible  the  Creator  does  ro- 
Tcal  his  wUl  to  his  creatures.  Every  Church 
that  professes  to  be  Christian  attests  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  Many  of 
you  will  assert  that  tho  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  like  the  Bible.  But  that  Church 
witnesses  to  the  iuspiratiou  of  the  Bible ;  it 
is  their  book,  as  well  aa  ours ;  it  is  a  stand- 
ard of  morals  with  them  as  well  as  with 
us.  But,  yon  will  say,  the  Jews  do  not 
assent  to  all  the  Bible  teaches.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  nation  iu  the  world  to  whom,  un- 
der the  Divine  law,  special  honor  is  due 
from  all,  it  is  the  Jews ;  and  if  there  is  a 
nation  for  \vhom  I  feel  a  special  regard  al- 
most exceeding  that  which  I  feel  for  my 
own  oountrynneu,  it  is  for  that  race  through 
AThom  I  received  the  Bible,  and  from  whom, 
according  to  the  fiesh,  He  canje  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  my  soul.  I  shall  urge  nothing 
here  that  is  not  reasonably  acceptable  to 
the  Jews,  for  though,  as  yet,  they,  generally 
speaking  den?  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  they  attest  the  Di\ine  inspra- 
tioD  of  the  Old  Testament  and  I  shall  uige 
nothing  here  as  moral  save  what  is  rwog- 
nized  not  only  in  the  New  Testan  ei  t  b  it 
also  lu  the  law  and  the  propl  efs  Ihe  Ui- 
1  le  IS  therefore  the  common  stai  danl  for 
every  Church  that  idores  the  God  ot  the 
Bible 

Then  comes  tho  rationalist  the  man  who 
does  not  accept  the  Bible  as  ot  universal 
authority  but  the  rationalist  will  not  deny 
that  tbe  morality  of  the  Bible  is  pure  and 
I  will  propound  no  i  reposition  to  which 
pure  reisoii  shill  not  be  compelled  to  give 
ansent  I  efuro  any  jury  of  men  honored  in 
their  own  country.  My  jury  shall  not  be 
taken  from  tl>e  United  States,  where  tho  Bi- 
ble is  known,  but  shall  be  a  dozen  men  from 
any  heathen  city,  and  I  warrant  they  will 
come  to  the  conclusiou  that  Bible  morality 


Therefore,  I  claim  the  BiUe  as  a  standard 
of  morals,  already  admitted  by  every  Church, 
and  t«  be  admitted  by  ei 


You  say,  "  Your  law  interferes  with  liber- 
ty ;"  I  reply,  "My  law  does  not."  I  claim  the 
Bible  itself  for  my  law.  I  find  it  to  ho  what 
it  expressly  claims  to  be,  a  perfect  law  of 
liberty.  The  object  of  Divine  law  is  love, 
and  the  object  of  State  legislation  should  be 
to  secure  to  every  man  perfect  liberty  to  fol- 
low out  his  duty  iu  this  life,  as  loving  God 
and  aa  loving  man. 

State  laws  affecting  moral  questions  must 
be  gravely  considered,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
cise, giving  a  clear  yes  or  an  unhesitating 
no,  and  they  must  be  well  known.  If  you 
have  got  a  good  thing,  take  care  and  don't 
change  it.  Some  legislatiu'es  are  rushing 
into  laws  so  fast  and  in  such  a  headkmg 
way  that  no  one  can  follow  their  move- 
ments. I  have  heard  it  is  so  even  here  in 
the  State  of  Hew  York.  Let  moral  legiE*- 
lation  be  done  slowly.  There  should  be  no 
change  in  any  law  involving  a  moral  ques- 
tion without  my  best  vote  recorded  on  it, 
nor  with  my  consent  unless  I  had  a  thorough 
understanding  of  it.  Legislate  distinctly- 
Take  one  moral  point,  for  instance;  there 
should  be  no  doubt  whether  a  man  and  his 
are  married  or  not.  Tliere  is  not  one 
or  woman  in  tbisroom  who  is  not  inter- 
Lin  this  question.  It  is  a  question  which 
up  in  every  clime  and  at  every  time. 
I  say  that  legislation  on  snch  a  matter  shouhl 
be  distinct  and  easily  intelligible.  Moi'eover, 
when  yon  do  make  a  law  yon  should  see 
that  it  is  substantially  obeyed.  If  yon  dou't 
;  it,  don't  make  it ;  and,  if  you  have  got 
any  law  and  don't  want  it,  repeal  it;  but 
let  it  be  a  simple  yea  or  nay,  and  finally,  iu 
moral  matters  pre-eminently  let  obedience 
be  secured. 

Having  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
wllich  human  legislation  lius  nocessaiily  tn 
be  conducted  when  morals  are  concemeil,  1 
shall  try  to  apply  very  shortly  these  princi- 
ples to  practical  matters,  pursuing  hei'O  tlio 
Divine  older  of  those  Ten  Commandment'* 
upon  which  God  rested  his  coicuant  nith 
"  a  own  people 

And  first   it  seems   to  fillow,  fiom  ad 

itting  the  Dmne   luspirition   ind   pure 

morality  of  the  Bible,  that  the  book  sbaU 

be  recognized  as  a  lixed  standud  of  com 

law,  and  pre  emmeiitly  th  U  this  sbill 

le  case  in  regard  to  the  Ten  Commaud- 

a.  This  accords  with  English  law,  both 

ancient  and  modern.    I  have  read  that  the 

taw  in  the  Uuited  States  differs  from  onrs 

England  in  that  our  laws  are  expressly 

founded  on  tlio  Bible,  and  yours  ai-e  not. 

I  stand  upon  the  English  rule,  and,  under 

cover  of  that  rule,  I  find  that  practically 

I  have  iu  England  liberty,  so  long  as  I  don't 

itcrfei'o  with  the  rights  of  my  neighbor,  to 
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tliiuk,  anil  to  say,  and  to  do  what  I  please, 
anil  tbat  ia  true  lilierty. 

The  Statutes  of  Kiog  Alfred  begin  tlias : 

"The  Lord  spake  these  words  to  Moses." 
(Here  follow  tbe  Ten  Command oients,  and 
snudry  other  laws  from  Moses,  of  a  moral 
character,)  The  49th  clause  proceeds  thus : 
"These  are  the  dooms  which  the  Almight; 
God  himself  spake  uuto  Moses,  and  com- 
manded him  to  keep;  and  after  the  only- 
hegotten  Son  o£  the  Lord  our  God,  that  is, 
our  Saviour  Clirtst,  came  on  earth,  he  said 
that  he  came  not  to  break  Dor  to  forbid 
these  commandments,  bnt  with  all  good  to 
increase  them;  and  mercy  and  humility  Le 
taught."    Aiid  Alfred's  laws  close  thus : 

"  I  then,  Alfred,  King,  gathered  tbose  to- 
gether and  commanded  many  of  those  to 
be  written  which  our  forefathers  held,  those 
which  to  me  seemed  good ;  and  rejected  the 
others.  I  then,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  shewed  these  to  alt  my  witan,  and 
they  then  said  that  it  seemed  good  to  them 
all  to  bo  holden." 

These  kws  of  King  Alfred  liave  never 
been  repealed;  on  the  contrary,  the  Sover- 
eign of  England  only  obtains  the  crown  of 
England  upon  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm;  and  what  is  the  result T  King  Al- 
fred came  to  the  throne  of  England  more 
than  a  thousand  years  agi>,  and  his  throne 
has  been  preserved  for  bis  chihlren  and 
greatly  enlarged ;  and  counting  from  him 
in  direct  line.  King  Alfred's  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  thirty-first  generation  dow  fills 
King  Alfred's  throne.  This  descendant  is 
Victoria,  the  Queen, 

That  the  Bible  is  the  common  law  of  En- 
gland appears  from  the  various  decisions  of 
our  law  courts,  some  of  them  bearing  date 
anterior  to  the  Reformation,  The  follow- 
ing are  instances : 

In  the  reign  of  Heury  VI.,  "Ancient  Scrip- 
ture is  the  Common  Law  on  which  all  man- 
ner of  laws  are  fonnded."' 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  "Every  law  is, 
or  of  right  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  Law 
of  God."t 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  "The  Law 
of  God  and  the  law   of  the  land  are  all 

And, "  Qui  law  is  founded  on  the  Law  of 
God."} 

In  1824  it  was  adjudged  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  that  "The  Law  of  England 
is  founded  npon  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
Revealed  Law  of  God.  If  the  right  sought 
to  be  enforced  is  inconsistent  with  either  of 
these,  tbe  English  Mnnicipal  Coiu'ta  cnu  not 
recognize  it." 

In  1867  it  was  adjudged  in  the  Court  of 
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Exehef[uer  that  "Christianity  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  tbe  land.'" 

This  doctrine  is,  in  tbe  law-books,  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  thus ! 

"  If  any  general  custom  were  opposed  to 
the  Divine  Law,  or  if  any  statute  were  pass- 
ed directly  contrary  thereto,  as  if  it  were 
enacted  generally  that  no  one  shoald  give 
alms  to  any  object,  in  ever  so  necessitons 
a  condition,  such  a  custom  or  such  an  act 
wonld  be  void."t 

If  yon  want  your  people  to  obey  the  Bi- 
ble, yon  must  teach  tho  book  to  the  little 
ones ;  what  they  get  young  tliey  can  not 
forget,  and  are  likely  to  use  for  life ;  what  is 
not  attained  in  yonth  is  rarely  learned  in  af- 
ter-life. Therefore,  let  the  Bible  be  tanght 
iu  the  common  schools,  and  fairly  tanght, 
that  is,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  meaning 
of  the  Divine  words,  not  to  force  their  mean- 
ing to  suit  the  words  of  human  formularies. 
And  for  this  reason,  as  matters  stand,  I  wonld 
at  present  have  tlie  Bible  taught  iu  the  na- 
tional schools  by  laymen  alone.  And  I  may 
here  remark  iucidentaUy  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  teacliers  who  read  out  the  Bible  (the 
book  common  to  all)  is  a  very  different  op- 
eration from  the  concurrent  endowment  of 
rival  teachings  that  are  generally  suspected 
to  be  false. 

The  first  and  second  of  tbe  Ten  Command- 
ments would  rarely  be  broken  if  onr  chil- 
dren learned  the  Bible,  and  opportunity  for 
keeping  up  acqnaiutance  with  the  book  were 
fnmished  to  all.  "  How  shall  tbey  believe  :n 
Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  f  Bnt 
if  the  Bible  is  tanght  trnly,  all  hear  of  Him. 
And  the  promise  is  fonnd  to  have  vitality, 
"As  soon  as  they  hear  of  Me,  they  shall  obey 
Me."  In  such  a  State  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  human  sanction  t«  the  first  two 
commandments.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  tbe  State  has  no  right  to  set  np 
in  the  pnblio  schools,  or  elsewhere,  tbe  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  Reason,  or  of  Venns,  os 
of  her  whose  name  I  will  not  mention — she 
is  blessed,  althongh,iinfor(iinately,some  men 
worship  her.  Nor  has  tbe  State  any  right 
to  set  np  idols,  whether  crnciflxes  or  others, 
before  which  men  are  taught  to  bow  the 
knee.  If  human  laws  do  at  all  touch  the 
question  of  idols,  the  Bible  law  is  plain  and 
uniform.  I  give  one  sample  from  Numbcm 
sxxiii.,  52 :  "  Destroy  alt  their  pictures,  and 
destroy  all  their  molten  images,  and  quite 
pluck  down  aU  tlieir  high  placea."  There 
is  a  Divine  law  to  follow ;  and  no  State  can 
prosper  in  the  breaking  of  that  moral  law. 

Tbe  third  commaudmen  t  primarily  forbids 
any  resort  to  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth 
to  bolster  np  a  lie.    In  practice  human  laws 

'  3  Burn.  &  Crefs.,  p.  471,  and  Law  Beportp,  Excheq- 
uer, vol.  it. 

t  Broom's  "tesfllMnj;ims,"iej3,  p.  IS,  citing Docl. 
AStnd.,  13th  ed.,  15,11)1  Nny.  Max.,  9tb  ed.,  p.  S;  3 
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deal  with  this  offense,  nnder  the  ninth  com- 
mandment, as  peijury.  But  there  is  another 
oft'ense  against  the  thircL  commandment. 
Openly  to  assail  the  ears  of  others  by  blas- 
pheming God,  or  openlyusing  ribald  impre- 
cation^ of  the  Divine  name,  is  an  offense 
against  society,  and  necessarily  an  object  of 
restraint  nndei  Just  human  laws. 

The  fourth  commandment  secnres  the  gah- 
httth.  By  keeping  one  day  iu  seven,  holy  to 
himself,  God  has  from  the  beginning  of  this 
world  preserved  the  Sabbath-day  for  the 
working  man.  The  State  is  clearly  bound 
to  preserve  for  me  that  rest  which  is  my 
moral  right. 

The  fifth  commandment  is  necessarily  to 
be  sanctioned  by  haman  legislation,  for,  if 
parental  authority  were  not  maintained, 
man  would  not  undergo  the  cares  involved 
iu  obeying  tlie  origiual  command  to  increase 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  The 
fifth  is  the  first  commandment  with  a,  bless- 
ing, and  the  Chinese,  ■who  notably  obey  this 
law,  are  notable  possessors  of  the  territorial 
blessing  here  promised. 

The  sixth  commandment  preserves  man's 
first  right — his  life,  and  this  law  mnst  be 
maintained  by  the  highest  sanctions  of 
State  law.  These  must  reach  not  only  to 
the  punishment  of  willfat  mnrder  as  ordina- 
rily understood,  but  also  to  the  prevention, 
and,  if  needfnl,  to  tlie  punishment  of  man- 
slaying — snch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
sea-faring  men  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  has  lately 
brought  to  light — and  to  the  establishment 
of  sanitary  laws  iu  general.  I  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  sanitary  laws  delivered  by 
Moses.  The  Jews  used  to  walk  and  sleep 
upon  their  flat  roofs,  aud  battlements  to  the 
roofe  were  compulsory.  We  do  not  nse  flat 
roofs,  and  therefore  need  no  law  as  to  bat- 
tlemeute ;  but  the  principle  is  clear  that  hu- 
man penalties  must  fw  relied  upon  to  meet 
the  special  dangers  of  local  cases,  so  that 
life  may  everywhere  be  preserved  and  pro- 
longed." 

The  seventh  commandment  touches  the 
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given  by  Mosea  (Numb,  ixxv.,  31),  where  it  ia  e: 
ly  provided  that  aatiafaction  ie  not  to  he  tak( 
the  lire  of  n  mntderer."  Some  wonld  have  na  al 
thia  punishment,  pressing  the  Ooapel  rJaima  i 
cj  \  but  this  seems  inadmiaaible  in  the  ahaence  of  any 
express  tepeal  ofthe  eipieaa  law  of  God.  And  on  the 
ground  of  mercy  nloDC.  who  ia  to  he  beneatedt  Not 
society;  that  must  and  will  protect  Iteelf;  if  not  by 
the  tardy  process  of  law,  then  by  swifter  remedies  of 
which  the  least  objectionable  wonld  be 
of  the  personal  office  of  the  avenger  of  bloc 
even  Ibe  criminal ;  for  he  may  never  again  bai 
aa  aroaaing  call  to  wait  npon  the  Divine  Sav 

who  pasaea  Juat  aentence  of  death.  The  rea 
this  aenlence  la  found  annesed  to  it ;  "  In  the 
of  God  made  he  man." 


whole  social  fabric  exactly  at  its  base.  The 
law  which  gives  one  wife  to  every  man,  and 
preserves  one  husband  to  every  wife,  is  as 
old  as  the  human  family,  and  is  Divine. 
The  institution  of  marriage  is  to  be  protect- 
ed and  preserved  iu  every  case,  and  tie  au- 
thority of  the  man  over  his  wife  maintained 
intact.  You  smile,  so  I  will  give  you  an  illns- 
tration  from  the  law  of  Moses  as  stated  in 
Numbers  xkk.  If  a  wife  made  a  vow,  and 
her  husband  on  hearing  of  It  disavowed 
it,  she  stood  free ;  but  if  he  knew  it  and 
omitted  a  prompt  disavowal,  she  was  to  be 
bound,  and  he  was  to  bear  her  iniquity; 
and  the  law  was  the  same  in  the  case  of  an 
nnmarriod  daughter  who  lived  with  her  fa- 
ther. The  authority  of  the  man  was  in 
each  case  upheld  over  the  woman,  and  the 
man  was  held  responsible ;  and  this  is  in  the 
et«mal  nature  of  things,  for  man  was  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  woman  was  made 
in  the  image  of  man,  and  is  responsible  to 
him ;  and  this  statement  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  honor  that  I  owe  and  show  to  my 
wife  at  home.  Believing  that  breaking  the 
seventh  commandment  is  immoral,  I  think 
myself  that  adulterers,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, should  go  to  prison.  I  say  this  only 
because  bound  to  speak  the  truth  on  a  sub- 
ject where  many  remain  tongue-tied.  Is 
prison  the  proper  place  to  which  to  send 
criminals  T  and  are  adulterers  criminals !  If 
so,  they  should  be  sent  to  a  proper  place. 
There  is  here  a  questiou  of  great  moment. 
Ought  the  adulterers  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
each  other!  The  law  of  England,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  permits  such  marriages ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Moses,  adulterers  were 
to  be  killed.  I  do  not  ask  the  penalty  of 
death,  but  I  do  ask  that  the  marriage  of  the 
parties  who  have  proved  themselves  incom- 
petent to  keep  the  marriage  contract  may 
not  be  recognized  by  the  law,  and,  moreover, 
that  a  proper  punishment  be  meted  out  to 
them  as  criminals,  a  mere  money  fine  being 
quite  inadequate. 

Following  the  eighth  commandment,  the 
laws  of  the  State  must  protect  our  property, 
or  no  one  will  care  to  till  the  ground  and  sub- 
due it.  We  must  not  steal  any  of  the  prop- 
erty that  belongs  to  God.  To  take  property 
that  was  held  upon  trust  to  provide  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  andltandit,  as  I  consider  was 
recently  done  in  England,  to  those  who  with- 
1  hold  the  Bible  from  the  people,  is  a  ease  iu 

The  ninth  commandment  protects  all  our 
rights,  our  property,  character,  and  even  our 
lives,  from  the  injury  that  is  done  by  false 
statements,  whether  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  or  otherwise.  The  laws  relative  to 
libel  and  perjury  come  in  here,  by  whicli  a 
man  gets  pecuniary  redress  for  his  personal 
loss,  aud,  when  needful,  society  avenges  it- 
self upon  the  false  witness  punishing  bim 
as  a  criminal. 
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The  tentli  commaDiIment  deals  with  mere 
motives,  aud  so,  at  last,  does  tlie  \a,w  of  man, 
iu  this  sense,  that  although  an  accusation 
under  human  law  can  ouly  rea«h  to  nhat 
is  OTett,  yet  willful  malice  is  of  the  esaenc« 
of  auy  criminal  charge. 

Snch,  in  my  view,  are  the  principles  upon 
wbich  every  State  can  aafbly  stand,  and 
which  no  State  can  safely  withstand,  when 
legislating  npon  moral  questions.  If  any 
now  remark.  You  have  relied  npon  the  law 
of  Moses  alone,  and  not  npon  the  Gospel,  my 
answer  is  that  the  principles  of  moral  gov- 
ernment laid  down  in  tlie  law  of  Moses 
bind  civil  governors  everywhere  and  al- 
ways. Christ  "come  not  to  destroy  the 
law ;"  and  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
closes  with  the  injunction,  "Remember  ye 
the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  com- 
lUBiided  unlo  him  ia  Horeb  for  all  Israel, 
with  the  statutes  and  judgments"  (Mai.  iv., 

<)■ 

Finally,  let  me  commend  to  yonr  most 
careful  attention  the  woi^s  of  one  who 
was  a  musician  and  a  poet,  who  filled  many 
posts  from  shepherd-hoy  to  king,  and  who 
sinned  fearfully,  but  afterward  sincerely  re- 
pented. He  four  times  claims  tfl  be  inspired 
of  God  in  this,  his  final  utterance;  "Now 


these  be  the  last  words  of  David.  David 
the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who  was 
raised  np  ou  high,  the  anointed  uf  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel, 
said,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake,  by  me, 
and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue.  The  God 
of  Israel  said,  the  Eock  of  Israel  spake  to 
me,  Ho  that  raleth  over  men  must  be  jnst, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he  shall  be 
as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  suu 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as 
the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth 
by  clear  shining  after  rain.  Although  my 
house  be  not  so  with  God ;  yet  he  hath  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in 
all  things,  and  snre :  for  this  is  all  my  salva- 
tiou,  and  all  my  desire,  althongh  he  make  it 
not  to  grow.  But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  be 
all  of  them  as  thorns  thrnst  away,  because 
they  can  not  be  taken  with  hands :  but  the 
man  that  shall  touch  them  must  be  fenced 
with  iron  and  the  staff  of  a  spear ;  and  they 
shall  be  nttei'ly  burned  with  fire  in  the  same 
place"  (3  Samuel  sstii.,  1-7). 

Here  is  the  divine  pattern  of  the  legis- 
lator and  magistrate,  the  exercise  of  whose 
authority  occasions  nniversal  rejoicing.  He 
is  just  and  feara  God,  and  he  seeks  to  over- 
whelm the  wicked  and  to  uphold  the  good. 
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positively  human  welfare  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say;  liut  the  protectiou  of  lights  is  bo  liir 
their  object  that  it  may  be  questioaed  wheth- 
er  they  would  be  needed  or  would  exist  but 
for  that.  With  nothing  to  guard  against 
bat  the  mistakes  of  ignorauce,  with  no 
wrongs  to  fear  or  to  redress,  and  no  crimes 
to  punish,  with  each  individnal  governing 
himself  by  the  law  of  love  or  being  govern- 
ed in  accordauce  with  it,  all  necessities  wonlil 
be  BO  supplied,  each  active  principle  would 
so  flud  its  proper  object  and  scope,  and  ev- 
ery capacity  would  be  so  met,  that  little 
would  seem  to  remain  that  might  not  be  best 
done  by  voluntary  associations  for  tlie  pro- 
motion of  objects  requiring  combined  effort. 
Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  it  ia  conceded  by  all 
that  the  great  object  of  civil  government 
shonld  be,  and  is,  the  protection  of  rights. 

With  this  view  of  the  ground  of  rights 
and  of  the  object  of  government,  we  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  the  Sabbath  holds  such 
a  relation  to  the  necessities,  or  the  active 
principles,  or  the  capacities  of  man — to  ei- 
ther or  to  all  of  them — that  he  has  a  nat- 
nral  right  to  the  protection  of  civil  society 
in  its  enjoyment.  Our  position  is  that  it 
does  hold  snch  a  relation,  and  that  the  Sab- 
bath may  be  fairly  placed  in  this  respect  on 
the  same  basis  with  tlie  family  and  with 
property. 

In  saying  this,  it  may  be  snppo8e<l  by  some 
that  we  disregard  the  proper  basis  of  the 
Sabbath  aa  resting  on  divine  authority,  and 
its  proper  nature  as  a  positive  institution. 

Originally  the  Sabbath  did  rest  wholly  on 
authority.   It  must  have  rested  on  that,  since 
the  division  of  time  it  establishes  is  uot  a 
natural  division.     It  corresponds  with  no 
period  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  with  no 
changes  of  the  seasons.    If  man  had  been 
developed  from  an  ape,  such  a  division  of 
time  would  have  been  impossible.     By  no 
law  of  association  could  it  have  been  sug- 
gested to  him,  and  it  could  have  been  aped 
from  no  one  else.     In  any  case,  indeed,  this 
ision  of  time  must  have  rested  not  only 
authority,  but  on  dimne  authority,  since 
reason  assigned  for  it  has  no  relation  to 
any  thing  done  by  man ;  since,  no  human  an- 
ty  could  be  competent  tlius  to  separate 
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If  wo  would  know  the  ground  on  which 
we  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
civil  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath, 
we  must  know  the  ground  on  which  we 
have  a  right  to  such  protection  at  all. 

For  the  idea  of  rights,  or  of  a  right,  we  go 
back  to  onr  primitive  constitution.  Under 
all  circumstances  man  has  a  right  to  whal^ 
ever  may  be  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  his  end  as  that  end  is  indicated  by 
his  whole  nature,  that  is,  by  bis  necessities, 
Iiis  active  principles,  and  his  capacities. 
Accordingly,  there  are  rights  that  corre- 
spond to  each  of  these;  and  they  are  higher 
or  lower,  more  or  less  sacred  as  these  ne- 
cessities, and  active  principles,  and  capaci- 
ties are  higher  or  lower,  more  or  less  sa- 
cred. If  man  has  a  necessity  for  food,  or 
air,  or  light,  then,  under  the  conditions  or- 
dained by  God,  he  has  a  right  to  them.  If 
man  has  constitutionally  as  active  princi- 
ples the  desires  of  property  and  of  power, 
then,  auder  the  conditions  ordained  by  God, 
he  has  a  right  to  property  and  power.  Or, 
if  man  has  the  capacity  of  love  or  of  en- 
joyment, whether  of  a  higher  or  a  lower 
kind,  then,  under  the  conditions  ordained  by 
God,  he  has  a  right  to  the  objects  of  such 
love  and  the  means  of  snch  enjoyment.  In 
oach  of  the  above  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
the  conditions  ordained  by  God  resolve  them- 
selves into  simply  a  non- interference  with 
the  rights  of  others,  or  with  a  higher  good. 
That  the  aecount  of  rights  now  given  is 
connect,  any  one  who  wDl  observe  the  phe- 
nomena may  satisfy  himself.  In  virtue  of 
onr  moral  constitution  on  apprehending  the 
relation  between  our  necessities  and  the 
means  of  supplying  them,  between  onr  act- 
ive principles  and  their  objects,  between 
our  capacities  and  the  means  of  meeting 
them,  if  any  one  would  thwart  the  evident 
intention  of  God  in  regard  to  these,  we  im- 
mediately and  necessarily  have  the  idea  of  a 
right,  or  of  rights,  and  this  idea  becomes  one 
of  the  deepest  and  most  controlling  forces  in 
the  muid 

Rights  havnig  been  thus  originated  and 
recognized,  it  is  the  gieat  object  of  civil 
society  to  protict  them  How  far  goiern- 
mint'j  miv  go  ui   prjmotiig  duecth    ind 
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a  (loi'tion  of  iiDdiatiuguished  tinifi ;  and  since 
the  keeping  of  a  portion  of  time  lioly  is  not 
an  object  in  which  any  limnan  government 
ever  took  the  least  interest,  or  which  it 
ivoiild  be  possible  for  it  to  enforce.  A  pe- 
riod of  rest  liiiman  goverumentB  might  en- 
force; but  the  conception  of  an  nndiatin- 
gnished  and  often-recmriug  portion  of  time, 
to  be  set  apart  by  authority  and  to  be  kept 
as  holy, could  have  origiuat«d  only  with  God, 

Originatiug  thus  wholly  hj  authority,  the 
Sabbath  must  have  been  received  originally, 
both  aa  to  the  division  of  time  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  observance,  wholly  as  a  positive 
iustitntion.  So  it  was  received  generally 
under  the  Old  Testaaieiit,  and  so  it  ia  re- 
ceived by  many  now. 

Bnt  under  Christianity  all  this  is  changed. 
The  single  saying  of  our  Saviour  that  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  "  pnts  both  the 
iustitntion  itself  as  originally  given  and  the 
mode  of  its  observance  on  a  new  basis  as 
they  are  related  to  our  minds.  It  gives  ns 
the  reason  for  the  command,  and  so  the  prin- 
ciple fur  tbe  regulation  of  its  observance. 
The  Sabbath  ceases  to  stand  before  us  as  a 
positive  institution  merely,  but  bases  its 
claims  upon  its  bearing  upon  hnmau  wel- 
fare. It  ia  implied  in  the  words  of  Christ 
that,  if  the  day  itself  rightly  observed  would 
not  promote  the  well-being  of  man,  then  it 
is  to  be  abrogated,  and  that  there  is  to  be 
nothing  in  the  mode  of  ita  otisen-ance  that 
ia  not  subservient  to  tlie  same  end.  Bnt 
while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  Christ 
said  no  word  tending  to  abrogate  the  law 
of  the  Sabbatli.  Ou  the  contrary,  his  words 
imply,  or  ratlier  directly  affirm,  that  the 
Sabbath  is  for  the  race— for  mau  as  man— 
and  so  of  universal  and  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. What  he  did  was  to  give  us  a  prin- 
ciple for  the  Interpretation  and  application 
of  the  law,  limited  in  its  flexibility  only  by 
the  eud  of  the  law.  He  gave  us  a  principle 
instead  of  a  rale.  lu  this  view  of  it  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  is  for  man,  just  as  the  law  of 
tlie  family  orof  property  is;  and,  if  the  fourth 
commandment  is  to  hold  its  plaee  with  the 
others,  it  must  do  it  as  regulating,  as  each  of 
the  others  do,  one  of  the  great  elements  and 
relations  that  are  essential  to  human  well- 

Aud  this  ia  precisely  what  wo  say  it  does. 
Tbe  fourth  commandment  is  God's  statnte 
in  regard  to  the  element  of  Hiae,  as  the  fifth 
is  ii>  regard  to  the  fiimily,  the  sixth  in  re- 
gard to  life,  the  seventh  in  regard  to  purity, 
the  eighth  in  regard  to  property,  and  the 
ninth  in  regard  to  triith.  Let  tliese  ele- 
ments be  rightly  adjusted,  and  give  us  in 
connection  with  them  tbe  worship  of  God 
and  freedom  from  a  covetous  disposition, 
which  are  provided  for  in  the  other  four 
commandments,  and  we  say  that  we  have 
every  thing  required  for  the  best  condition 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.     "The  law 


of  the  Lord  is  perfect."  Nothing  can  be 
omitted ;  nothing  need  be  added. 

Of  the  commandments  just  specified  as 
bearing  on  relative  duties,  if  we  escept  the 
fourth,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  each  re- 
spects an  element  of  human  well-being  Uiat 
is  universal,  and  that  involves  rights  that 
require  legal  enactment  and  protection. 
Does  the  commandment  recognize  and  reg- 
ulate the  family?  So  does  the  civil  law. 
Does  the  commandment  say,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  f  So  does  the  law.  Does  the  com- 
mandment say,  "Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  t"  So  does  the  law.  Does  the  com- 
mandment say, "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  V  So 
does  the  law.  Does  the  commandment  say, 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness!"  So 
does  the  law.  In  connection  with  each  of 
these  commandments  the  individual  has 
rights  that  need  to  be,  and  are,  secured  by 
the  civil  law,  and  what  we  affirm  is  that  the 
fourth  commandment  takes  its  place  with 
the  rest,  and  stands,  in  this  regard,  ou  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis. 

That  the  law,  "Tbon  abalt  not  steal,"  is 
for  the  race,  no  one  doubts,  because  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  universaL  Property  and  the 
mode  of  its  distribution  are  elementa  related 
to  human  well-being  everywhere;  and  the 
laws  OH  our  statate-books  against  stealing 
are  not  there  simply,  or  perhaps  at  all,  be- 
cause stealing  ia  forbidden  in  the  Decalogue, 
but  because  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that  it 
violates  a  natural  right  and  must  be  injuri- 
ous to  society.  Bnt  time  is  an  element  more 
universal  than  property;  and  how  extensive- 
ly the  mode  of  its  division  and  employment 
enters  into  all  that  pertains  to  human  well- 
being  few  of  us  realize.  Its  relations  to 
that  are  even  more  intimate  and  pervasive 
than  those  of  property.  Of  both  property 
and  time  God  is  the  Lord  paramonnt.  The 
eighth  commandment  is  the  statute  of  God 
toregnlatebyitsspirit  for  thegoodof  mau, 
and  for  that  only,  the  distribution  and  man- 
agement of  tliat  property  which  belongs  to 
him.  In  the  same  way  the  ti)nrth  command- 
ment is  the  statute  of  God  to  regulate  for 
the  good  of  man,  and  for  that  only,.the  divi- 
sion and  employment  of  that  time  which  be- 
longs to  him. 

What  the  effect  upon  the  race  would  be 
if  tlie  fourth  cotnmandment  were  obeyed  in 
fall,  that  is,  in  its  law  of  labor,  for  six  days, 
as  well  aa  of  rest  for  the  seventh,  can  bo 
known  only  by  trial.  My  own  conviction 
ia  that  this  would  give  a  division  and  em- 
ployment of  time  iu  exact  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  constitution  of  man  in 
his  present  state,  whether  as  needing  alter- 
nate activity  and  rest,  or  a  diversity  of  em- 
ployment for  his  various  faculties ;  and  that 
if  all  men  would  work  six  days,  and  spend 
the  seventh  in  holy  rest,  the  ideal  poiut  in 
regard  to  the  division  and  employment  of 
time  would  be  reached. 
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Anil  if  this  lie  so,  we  see  tlie  folly  of  tliose 
ultra-evangelicals  who  think  they  find,  fi-ee- 
dom  in  destroying  tlie  law  of  the  SahbatU. 
Ho  law  not  merely  ceremonial  and  form- 
al, no  good  law  whose  force  is  in  the  rea^ 
eon  of  it,  can  he  destroyed  iu  the  interest  of 
freedom ;  for,  if  it  he  a  good  law,  the  beu- 
eflts  of  it  can  be  had  ouly  through  obedi- 
ence, and  the  abrogation  of  a  law  conferring 
benefits  is  either  a  mistake  or  sheer  license. 
The  simple  question  is.  Is  there  a  reason  ia 
the  uatare  of  man  as  it  is  related  to  the  di- 
vision aud  employment  of  time  both  for  the 
setting  apart  of  sis  days  of  labor  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  interests  of  this  life,  and 
of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  holy  rest 
with  special  reference  to  the  interests  that 
lie  beyond  I 

In  reference  to  this,  the  propositions  which 
wo  lay  down  are,  first,  That  the  nature  cf 
man,  whether  as  phy^cal,  intellectual,  or  »pir- 
ilual,  whether  as  indii^ual  or  sodal,  is  so  pre- 
conformed  to  that  diviston  and  employment 
of  time  which  the  Sabbath  contemplates, 
that  the  best  results  for  the  individual,  or 
for  society,  can  be  reached  only  through 
tliat.  And,  second.  That,  iu  connection  with 
this  division  and  employment  of  time,  there 
are  rights  which  may  properly  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  secured  hy  legislation. 

First,  then,  there  is  what  may  he  called 
the  physical  Sabbath.  For  man,  physically, 
there  mnst  be  a  division  and  employment 
of  time,asther6isof  food  and  exercise,  that 
will  work  out  the  best  results.  The  divis- 
ion required,  we  might  suppose,  would  be 
the  natural  division  into  day  and  night.  It 
is  BO  iu  part;  but  we  here  fiud  a  beautiful 
and  striking  proof  of  the  Sabbath  as  from 
God,  iu  that,  as  related  to  man  physically, 
it  is  based  on  a  natural  law  that  man  could 
not  have  originally  known,  aud  probably 
would  never  have  discovered.  All  moral 
law  that  relates  to  physical  good  presup- 
poses natural  law,  and  must  he  framed  with 
refereuce  to  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  so  framed  we  can  now  see. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  ordinary  rest 
of  sleep  does  not  suffice  for  the  constitution. 
It  is  ascertained  by  adequate  induction, 
through  observations  and  experiments  care- 
fully made  and  long  continued,  that  both 
men  and  animals  will  have  better  health,  and 
live  longer;  wUl  do  more  work,  and  do  it  bet- 
ter, if  they  rest  one  day  in  seven,  than  if  they 
work  continuously.  If  this  be  ao,  and  it  is 
now  unquestioned,  then  all  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  labor  will  have  a 
right  to  the  rest  which  their  constitution 
requii'es  on  the  same  ground  on  which  thoy 
have  a  right  to  enfficient  sleep,  and,  if  need 
be,  they  will  have  a  right  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  law  to  give  them  that  rest. 

This  is  a  point  in  which  the  laboring 
classes  have  a  deep  interest.  They  have  a 
right  to  that  amount  of  time  for  rest  aud 


recuperation  which  is  reaiiired  fur  the  full 
health  aud  vigor  of  their  constitutions,  aud 
those  who  employ  them,  and  on  whom  they 
may  be  dependent,  have  no  right  to  make 
such  arrangements  for  pleasure  or  for  busi- 
ness as  will  deprive  them  of  that  time.  The 
time  belongs  to  Ciod.  By  natural  law,  as 
well  as  by  express  statute,  he  gives  it  to 
them,  aud  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  it 
witliout  injury  to  themselves,  and  wrong  on 
the  part  of  others.  The  blessing  physically 
of  the  weekly  Sabbath  to  the  toiling  mill- 
ions of  Christendom  no  roan  can  estimate, 
and,  if  any  one  would  seek  to  wrest  it  from 
them,  there  would  be  an  imperative  call  for 
legislation  to  secure  them  their  right. 

But  on  the  right  to  legislate  respecting 
the  division  and  employment  of  time  in  fa- 
vor of  those  who  labor  we  need  not  dwell, 
at  least  iu  this  country.  Those  who  call  so 
loudly  for  a  law  limiting  labor  to  ten,  and 
even  to  eight,  hours  a  day  will  not  question 
the  right  to  legislate  when  the  limitation  is 
called  for  by  a  natural  law.  The  Sabbath 
exists  now  by  the  common  as  well  as  by 
statute  law — a  groat  provision  of  God  in  fa- 
vor of  the  laboring  classes ;  but  it  is  so  much 
amatterof  course  that  we  often  fail  to  think 
of  it  as  by  law  at  all. 

In  its  relation  to  the  intellect,  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  provision  wholly  unique.  There 
is  nothing  like  it,  or  approaching  it,  under 
any  other  system.  In  looting  at  it  in  this 
aspect  we  must  judge  of  it,  as  we  must  of 
all  the  provisions  made  by  God,  not  by  its 
perversions  actual  or  possible,  but  by  its  tend- 
ency and  results  when  honestly  nsed  for 
the  euds  for  which  it  was  given.  By  those 
who  would  keep  the  people  iu  ignorance 
and  consequent  subjection,  the  Sabbath  has 
been  perverted  into  a  day  of  mummeries, 
and  parades,  and  frivolities ;  but,  while  it  is 
needed  as  a  day  of  rest  for  those  who  toil 
intellectually,  one  great  end  of  it  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple, not  in  science  or  general  education,  hut 
on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious conduct.  Let  a  people  bo  well  en- 
lightened in  those,  and  enlightenment  on 
other  subjects  will  be  sure  to  come.  On 
these  they  must  be  enlightened,  if  they  are 
to  be  free ;  and  whatever  conditions  for 
such  enlighteument  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  by  legislation  it  will  be  proper  for 
it  to  provide. 

But  the  Sabbath  is  for  man  chiefly  as  it  is 
related  to  his  spiritual  aud  social  nature.  It 
is  in  the  relation  of  the  Sabhath  to  these,  iu 
connection  witli  the  Bible  as  a  hook  requir- 
ing study,  that  we  find  the  highest  proof  of 
that  supreme  wisdom  that  everywhere  sets 
one  thing  over  against  another.  These  are 
man's  highest  endowments;  it  is  through 
them  that  he  hashismostsacred  rights;  and, 
if  the  Sabbath  fail  to  elevate  him  in  respect 
to  these,  its  great  end  is  lost.    The  spiritual 
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and  social  nature  I 
cause,  tbough  tb«y  may  be  cultivated  apart 
in  some  measure,  yet  they  naturally  go  to- 
getlier,  and  can  reaeh  their  highest  foi-ms 
oiily  iQ  combinatioD. 
cial  afifections  in  combiuation  with  moral 
purity  and  with  worship ;  in  thi 
men  to  each  other  through  their  union  ivith 
God,tliat  we  find  the  true  goal  ofhnmanity. 
Without  these  as  its  underlying  elements 
society  can  not  roach  it«  highest  state  here, 
and  in  these  will  consist  its  perfeetion  here- 
after. But,  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to 
educate  and  elevate  the  race  spiritually  and 
socially,  it  would  he  necessary  that  they 
should  be  brought  together  at  frequent  and 
stated  intervals  with  reforence  to  this,  and 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  secnre  these  ends  except 
by  some  such  arrangement  as  the  Sabbath. 
Left  to  tliemaelves,  mankind  would  never 
have  come  together  for  religious  worship 
statedly,  or  in  snch  a  way  as  to  cultivate 
the  higher  devotional  feelings  and  social  af- 
fections. With  no  regular  rotnm  of  hal- 
lowed days,  or  opportunity  to  cnltivate  so- 
cially the  devout  affections,  the  tme  wor- 
ship of  God  would  soon  he  lost,  and  the  re- 
ligions nature  would  become  a  means  of 
degradation  through  some  form  of  idolatry 
or  superstition. 

But  what  relation,  it  may  be  aakod,  has 
legislation  to  these  ends*  Hone  directly. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  legislation  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  its 
aspect  toward  God,  or  to  make  men  either 
moral  or  religious.  Men  can  not  be  made 
reUgions  by  legislation.  It  is  only  the  civil 
SablKith  that  can  be  thus  enforced ;  and  by 
the  civil  Sabbath  we  mean  a  day  made  nou- 
legal,  in  wliioh  public  business  shall  be  sus- 
pended, and  in  which  labor  and  recreation 
shall  bo  so  far  restrained  that  the  ends  of  a 
religious  Sabbath  may  be  secured  by  those 
who  wish  it.  To  tills  it  is  that  we  say  that 
the  community  has  a  natural  right,  and  if 
this  can  be  secnred  only  by  legislation,  then 
the  community  and  every  man  in  it  has  a 
uatoial  right  to  that  legislation. 

From  this  discussion  it  appears  that  the 
Sabbath  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  an 
orljttrary  iuatitntion,  or  one  slightly  con- 


nected with  the  other  arrangements  of  God 
for  the  elevation  and  well-being  of  man. 
Like  tlie  air,  and  the  light,  and  the  water, 
in  the  simplicity  and  yet  variety  of  its  ap- 
plications and  uses,  it  bears  the  evident  Im- 
press of  the  hand  of  God.  Kejit  aa  God  com- 
manded, it  ivonld  improve  the  individual 
man  physically,  intellectually,  morally.  It 
would  nnite  man  to  man,.aud  nil  men  to 
God.  Surely,  whatever  he  may  intend,  ho 
who  fights  againsttheSahbath,fights  against 
the  best  interests  of  society;  and  as  society, 
no  less  than  the  individn^,  has  a  natural 
right  to  whatever  Is  neceesary  to  secnre  its 
ends,  it  has  a  right  to  the  civil  Sabbath, 
and  to  any  legislation  that  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  secure  those  benefits  connected  with  it 
on  which  its  own  well-being  depends. 

I  close  by  presenting,  in  a  form  convenient 
for  disenssion,  the  propositions  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  establish.     They  are : 

1.  That  man  has  a  right  to  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his  end,  as 
that  end  is  indicated  by  his  necessities,  his 
active  principles,  and  his  capacities, 

2.  Tiiat  the  chief  end  of  legislation  is  the 
protection  of  rights. 

3.  That  under  Christianity  we  are  to  test 
the  Sabbath  by  its  relation  to  human  well- 
being,  and  to  nse  it  for  that  end. 

4.  That  the  fourth  commandment  is  God's 
statute  in  regard  to  the  great  element  of  time, 
its  division  and  employment;  and  that  tbese 
have  a  relation  to  the  well-being  of  society 
even  more  intimate  than  that  of  property. 

5.  That  the  human  constitution  and  the 
constitntiou  of  society  id  so  precouformed  to 
that  division  and  employment  of  time  which 
the  Sabbath  contemplates,  that  neither  the 
end  of  the  individual  nor  of  society  can  be 
fully  reached  except  throngh  that. 

6.  That  bence  man  has  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fourth  commandment,  as  in  con- 
nection with  the  others  that  relate  to  rela- 
tive dnties,  and  that  these  rights  ought  to 
be  protected  by  law  on  the  same  ground. 

7.  That  it  is  not  the  province  of  legisla- 
tion to  enforce  the  fonrtli  commandment  in 
its  Godward  aspect,  or  to  promote  religion 
directly,  bnt  simply  to  protect  men  in  their 
rights  under  a  great  provision  made  by  God 
for  their  well-being. 
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The  sultject  assigned  to  me  is  the  expedi- 
ency or  rightfultiesa  of  alliance  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesioatical  power.  Without 
aiming  at  strict  verbal  accuracy,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  variously  stated.  Is  an  "  Es- 
tablishment" ptopett  Can  civil  govem- 
meut  rightfully  interfere  with  liberty  of 
conscience  t  Has  not  every  rational  being 
an  inalienable  right  to  worship  God,  free 
from  molestation  T  Has  government  a  right 
to  discriminate  among  religions,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone phrases  it,  "to  choose  the  national  re- 
ligion I"  Should  religious  congregations  re- 
ceive the  salaries  of  pastors  from  the  State, 
and  be  consequently  placed  nnder  its  super- 
intendence T 

It  onght  to  be  premised  that  liberty  is  not 
unrestrained  license,  nor  social  anarchy,  nor 
to  be  nsed"for  a  veil  of  wickedness."  Lib- 
erty implies  restraints  and  limitations,  and 
exists  where  each  person  is  gam'anteed  the 
fnll  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  rights  so 
long  as  and  provided  that  he  does  not  inter- 
fore  with  a  like  fnll  exercise  on  the  part  of 
others.  "Sicuteretnontnoualienumladas." 
In  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  peace  or  the  e»stence  of  society  is  not 
to  be  distnrbeil.  The  legitimate  anthority 
of  the  m^strate  is  not  to  be  impinged.  Lib- 
erty does  not  license  crimes  agajust  proper- 
ty, or  society,  or  government,  or  individuals. 
This  fi'eedom  of  conscience,  this  right  and 
prerogative  of  man,  is  sacred.  It  is  correla- 
tive with  obligation  on  the  part  of  others. 
To  disregard  or  interfere  with. this  right  is 
to  be  false  to  duty,  to  violate  a  sacred  thing. 

Christianity  has  been  often  allied  with 
civil  government.  Since  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  er%  such  a  connection  has 
been,  ontside  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
variable rule  in  Europe  and  America.  Such 
a  policy  was  induced,  in  pari;,  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  old  Covenant  a  theocracy 
existed,  and  the  civil  government  was  insti- 
tuted, in  large  degree,  to  maintain  and  fos- 
ter religion.  Civil  rulers,  for  self- aggran- 
dizement, subordinated  Christianity,  or  rath- 
er ecclesiastical  oi^anizations,  to  their  cor- 
rupt purposes.  Good  bnt  deluded  men 
thought  it  a  duty  to  foster  by  political  sup- 
port the  Christian  religion.  When  the  pa- 
pal hierarchy  became  predominant,  it  subsi- 
dized the  civil  power  and  held  it  in  vassal- 
age. The  Reformation,  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, 'was  a  protest  rather  than  a  reform, 
by  a  fatal  binnder,  copied,  with  some  inodL- 


liis  wrong  of  Popery.  Protestant 
governments,  to  resist  papacy  and  promote 
the  reformed  religion,  took  religion  under 
their  fostering  care.  Kings  and  emperors 
and  dukes  claimed  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  their  dominions,  were  recognized 
anch,  and  exercised  some  of  the  power 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Pope. 
In  England,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  required 
of  persons  taking  ofQce,  distinctly  and  form- 
ally asserted  tbe  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
"  head  of  the  Church.  The  government 
claims  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  nation- 
al Church,  and  the  Failiament  is  as  supreme 
■er  the  Church  as  over  property  and  life. 
When  Church  and  State  are  united,  the 
Stale  practically  assumes  infallibility,  arro- 
gates the  capability  and  the  right  to  sit  in 
jndgraent  upon  creeds,  and  to  determine 
what  is  «  Church,  what  is  the  Church,  what 
true,  and  what  is  iiilse  religion.  An  es- 
tablishment prefers  one  denomination  to  an- 
other.and  throws  the  weight,  authority,  pow- 
and  influence  of  the  government  in  favor 
of  a  particular  sect  of  religionists.  From 
among  several  denominations,  government 
selects  one  to  receive  its  discriminating  fa- 
It  takes  this  denomination  into  part- 
nership, establishes  it,  patronizes  it,  supports 
by  special  laws,  public  property,  exclusive 
privileges,  gives  it  power  as  snch  State 
Chnrch  in  the  Stat*,  and  sometimes  uses  civ- 
enforce  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  government  thus  places  nearer  the  sov- 
ereign power  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
professes  a  particular  creed.  Such  a  one 
becomes  a  member  of  a  privileged  fraterni- 
ty, and  by  a  sovereign  digito  monitrari  is  held 
np  as  a  more  proper  person  than  his  less  fa- 
vored fellow.  Ex  cathedra,  his  orthodoxy  is 
certified,  and  he  stands  before  the  communi- 
ty with  the  imprimatur  of  the  powers  that 
be. 

Separation  of  Chnreh  and  State  is  the  re- 
moval of  all  political  restraints  and  political 
supports  from  a  Christian  denomiuation.  It 
means  religions  equality  of  citizenship,  not 
the  placing  above  nor  below,  but  on  a  plat- 
form of  perfect  equality.  It  is  the  procla- 
mation that  a  citizen  shall  not  be  favored 
or  prejudiced  in  property,  reputation,  social 
or  official  position,  or  in  any  right  or  privi- 
lege whatsoever,  in  consequence  of  his  relig- 
ion. Divorce  of  Chnrch  and  State  is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  wrong  of  civil  interference  in 
matters  of  worship  and  an   unmistakable 
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declaration  that  it  ia  better  for  the  govem- 
nwutaud  better  for  religion  to  "render  unto 
Ciesar  the  things  that  are  Caasar'a,  and  wnt* 
God  the  thin^  that  are  God's." 

The  distinction  between  -what  ia  civil  and 
what  is  religious  may  be  made  sufficiently 
clear  for  all  practical  pnrposes.  What  is 
civil  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  civil 
government  solely.  What  is  religions  is, 
from  grounds  of  expediency,  as  well  aa  nec- 
essarily from  its  character,  outside  of  civil 
control.  Eeligion  rests  between  God  and 
the  conscience,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  Lave  no  right  nor  competency  to  pre- 
scribe or  control  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  State*  in  Feder- 
al and  State  governments  deny  the  jurisdic- 
tlou  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion, and  enjoy  "the  distinction  and  the 
blessedness"  of  au  entire  separation,  organ- 
ically,  of  Church  and  State.  Religion  is 
neither  fettered  nor  endowed.  The  IMeraJ 
Constitution,  in  Article  VI.,  Section  3,  < 
elates  that  no  "religions  test  shall  ever 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  _. 
pnblictrastnnderthe United  States,"  When 
tljo  pryel  of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  their  separate  rati- 
fication, three  of  them  proposed  additional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  conscience.  In  def- 
erence to  this  jealousy  of  iuterfei'ence  with 
the  most  Baore<l  personal  right,  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  flree  exercise  thereof."  These  arti- 
cles exclude  the  Federal  Government  from' 
any  administration  of  religion,  and  from  all 
power  to  act  on  the  subject.  All  tbo  State 
constitutions  are  alike  emphatic  in  the  as- 
sertion of  absolute  religions  liberty.  This 
American  contribution  to  the  science  of  poli- 
tics did  not  spring  fl'om  iudiffei'enoe  or  op- 
position to  the  Christian  religion.  It  pro- 
ceeded, to  quote  Judge  Story, "  from  a  sol- 
emn consciousness  of  the  dangers  from  ec- 
clesiastioal  ambition,  the  bigotry  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  the  intoleraniM  of  sects."  It  was 
incorporated  into  onr  organic  laws  in  the  in- 
terest and  aa  promotive  of  pnro  spiritual  re- 
ligion. "To  this  consideration,"  said  Gen- 
eral Washington,  "we  ought  to  ascribe  the 
absence  of  any  regidations  respecting  relig- 
ion from  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  conntty." 
Liberty  of  worship  was  not  tcgarded  by  the 
framers  of  onr  Government  as  derivative 
from  civil  power,  nor  as  a  concession  or  boon 
of  political  generosity,  hut  as  "  a  right  inher- 
ent in  the  personality  of  the  individual  eon- 
science."  Government  is  a  poHHeal  organ- 
ism, and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  American  lib- 
erty that  the  government  should  be  entirely 
separate  from  churches  andreligions  denomi- 
nations. The  separation  is  no  longer  an  ei- 
perinicut.  It  has  the  approval  of  every  evan- 
gelical denomination  and  of  every  political 


party.  The  difierent  denorainarions  are  gen- 
erally prosperons,  enterprising,  aud  widely 
influential.  Ministers,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
as  well  supported  as  elsewhere.  Churches 
are  as  numerous  and  as  eflScient.  Christian 
activity  is  as  intelligent^  Snnday-Bchools 
are  as  nnmerous  and  as  well  conducted. 
Benefactions  for  Bible  publication  and  dis- 
tribution, for  missions,  chnrch  buildings, 
education— for  all  benevolence — are  as  lib- 
eraL  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
aa  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  religion 
as  any  like  population  in  the  world.  Church 
accommodations  are  as  ample  and  as  well 
distributed.  Infidelity  and  heresy  have  as 
few  perverts.  This  success  of  the  voluntary 
system,  amply  substantiated  by  the  census, 
has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  disadvan- 
tages, and  yet  equals  what  has  been  done 
for  the  Christian  religion  in  countries  where 
mUlions  are  expended  to  uphold  establish- 
ments that  have  existed  for  centuries. 

Voluntaryism  finds  corroboration  in  coun- 
tries where  an  establishment  is  alleviated 
by  toleration.  A  comparison  of  Dissenters 
with  the  fiivored  sect  can  be  made  without 
prejudice  to  the  argiunent  of  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  the  reliance  upon  State  favor.  The 
non -conforming  churches  are  not  generally 
inferior  in  purity  of  doctrine,  unity  of  faith, 
harmony  of  purpose,  strictness  of  discipline, 
or  consistency  of  conduct,  to  the  endowed 
church.  Bible  and  Mission  and  Tract  So- 
cieties are  as  well  sustained  hy  Dissenters 
proportionately  as  by  Churchmen.  The  poor 
and  destitute  are  often  compelled  to  rely 
upon  Dissenters  for  religious  instruction  aud 
public  worship. 

It  would  be  uncaudid  not  to  concede.that 
Stat«  patronage  has  insured  superior  cul- 
ture t»  a  portion  of  the  ministry,  and  has 
given  to  the  world  profound  scholars  and 
eminent  preachers.  In  spite  of  this  admis- 
sion, I  nmst  advance  a  step  and  place  the 
opposition  to  union  on  grounds  more  im- 
pregnable than  mere  inexpediency  or  nune- 
ssity.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  iiiju- 
)us  in  practical  operation. 
1.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  State.  When 
governments  undertake  impossibilities,  they 
frequently  do  intolerable  grievances  or  bring 
themselves  into  contempt.  Governments 
have  no  jurisdicHou  over  the  conscience. 
This  is  extra-territorial.  Governments  can 
t  afford  to  lose  the  sympathy  or  encount- 
the  just  prejudice  of  the  governed,  or  to 
do  palpable  injustice.  An  establishment  fos- 
ters notions  of  arbitrary  government,  culti- 
vates opposition  to  liberal  principles.  Its 
pulpit  often  reflects  the  caprice  and  will, 
and  espouses  the  cause  of  the  court.  The 
advocates  of  (he  divine  right  of  kings,  of 
passive  obedience,  the  opponents  of  revolu- 
tion, of  civil  reform,  of  popnlar  liberty,  have 
uniformly  been  the  adherents  of  an  estab- 
lishment.     The  Tightness  of  the  union   of 
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Clinroli  and  State  hy  an  inevitablo  logic 
leads  to  tbe  rightnesa  of  absolutiam,  of  des- 
potism, to  the  denial  of  ludividual  liber- 
ty and  of  the  ligM  of  private  judgment,  to 
tbe  BHppression  of  free  opinion  and  of  the 
largest  liberty  of  political  action.  English 
liistory  18  full  of  proofe  of  tbese  assertiona. 
A  reference  to  the  tronblons  condition  of 
political  affairs  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  France, 
Germany,  Anstria,  Spain,  and  Italy  shows 
that  the  union  is  perplexing  governments, 
ohstmcting  reform,  fomenting  strife  and 
■war.  State  religious  generated  the  Cra- 
sades,  the  perseewtiona,  and  very  many  of 
the  outrages  of  Popery.  A  SUte  religion 
brings  Great  Britain  into  the  anomalous 
position  of  defending  the  Anglican  Church 
-with  three  orders  of  ministry  in  England, 
Presbyteriauism  with  one  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Maynooth  grants  in  Ireland.  Accord- 
ing to  Hooker,  a  national  church  is  founded 
ou  the  fiction  of  making  every  snbject  a 
member  of  said  chnrch.  Arnold  of  Engby 
was  not  able  to  free  himself  from  the  same 
hypothesis.  Two  corporate  powers,  with 
distinct  offices  and  ministries,  thus  enlist 
tbe  same  persons  aa  subjects  and  commnni- 
cants.  Statesmen  and  Churchmen  are  thus 
united  for  mutual  help  and  defense.  The 
State  offers  a  premium  to  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy.  To  get  honors  and  emoluments, 
men  become  members  of  the  Established 
Chnrch.  Moral  principle  is  eradicated  when 
men  affect  conversion  to  be  sherifls,  magis- 
trates, and  judges,  and  when  a  petty  consta- 
ble.is  forbidden  to  execute  process  until  he 
shdl  have  received  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  hands  of  a  regnlar- 
ly  ordiuiied  clergjTnan  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
scribed induction  into  office. 

2.  It  is  a  wrong  to  other  denominations. 
Putting  out  of  view  the  hostile  decision  of 
the  government  as  between  denominations, 
composed  of  equally  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizens,  the  effect  of  governmental  endow- 
ment is  to  lower  the  rejected  party  in  the 
eyes  of  all  those  who  regard  tbe  govern- 
ment as  possessed  of  superior  wisdom.  What 
is  called  "society"  is  transferred  to  the  Es- 
tablisliment,  and  few  things  are  more  intol- 
erant and  despotic  than  that  profanwm  vul- 
ju*. which  "lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being" 
in  the  accidents  of  birth,  wealth,  or  govern- 
mental favor.  Government  elects  a  portiou 
of  its  citizens,  sometimes  tbe  majority,  and 
subjects  them  to  inferiority,  dishonors  them 
and  their  religion,  pnts  a  penalty  on  their 
form  of  worship,  degrades  them  at  the  bar, 
in  the  college,  iu  the  pnlpit,  in  Parliament, 
and  in  places  of  honor  and  trust.  Dissent- 
er is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  such  a  per- 
son is  under  a  stigma,  and  in  a  state  of  uni- 
form degradation.  This  vexatious,  prolong- 
ed, corroding  insult  is  not  relieved  by  acts 
of  toleration.  Toleration,  by  government, 
of  the  God-given,  indefeasible  right  of  wor- 


ship is  an  implication  of  the  right  to  with- 
hold liberty  of  conscience.  It  makes  wor- 
ship an  act  of  political  grace,  and  is  a  pal- 
pable contradiction,  a  license  to  neglect  duty 
and  rnn  in  the  teeth  of  the  constituted  civil 
anthoritics. 

3,  It  is  a  wrong  to  citizens  generally.  It 
proscribes  merit  and  makes  another  qualifi- 
cation than  fitness  for  office.  In  England, 
nnder  Henry  Vni.,  a  good  snbject  "  accept- 
ed the  mass  without  tbe  Pope:  under  Ed- 
ward VL  he  eschewed  both ;  under  Mary  he 
took  back  the  mass  and  after  %  while  the 
Pope  to  boot ;  under  Elizalwth  he  ga^  o  them 
both  np  again  during  the  interre^um 
Presbyteriauism  "n  as  established  and  tho 
prayer-book  was  interdicted  lu  pinite 
houses  aa  well  as  in  churches  after  the 
Eestoration,  Parliament  reinstate  I  the  Epis 
copal  system;  indnow  in  Great  Brit iin  tho 
union  of  Chnrch  and  State  makes  a  citizen 
a  turn-coat  if,  in  crossing  the  Ijorder,  he 
would  keep  pace  with  "the  corporate  rea^ 
son."  It  deprives  citizens  of  aa  equal  par- 
ticipation in  rights  and  privileges,  i>ecanse 
they  can  not  conform  to  a  religious  standard 
set  up  by  men  who  have  no  theological  ap- 
titndes  and  who  were  not  selected  for  their 
It  makes  a  diploma  of  a  college,  a 
in  tbe  army  or  navy,  a  foreign 
crown,  dependent  on  being  loyal 
which  happens,  for  tbe  nonce,  to 
be  the  favorite  of  the  government.  It  com- 
pels support  of  a  denomination  which  has 
not  the  approval  of  the  tax-payers.  It  robs 
of  property,  for  whenever  a  government  takes 
"om  its  citizens  more  than  is  necessary  for 
just  and  economical  administration  of  its 
legitimate  affivlra,  it  commits  robbery.  Gov- 
ernment may  thus  lead  Its  own  people  into 
a  fatal  delusion,  cause  them  to  neglect  per- 
sonal regeneration,  and  lull  them  into  a  false 
security  by  their  membership  in  a  national 
chnrch. 

4.  An  establishment  is  a  wrong  to  our 
holy  religion.  Much  of  wliat  has  been  said, 
especially  concercing  the  identity  of  citizen- 
ship and  chorch-membership,  has  equal  per- 
tinency to  this  point.  Public  profession  of 
a  State  religion  is  sometimes  conjoined  wjtli 
private  incredulity.  Infidelity  has  taken 
refuge  nnder  cover  of  an  establishment, 
abounds  where  religion  is  enforced  by  law. 
Germany  and  France  with  their  skepticism 
are  not  persuasive  of  an  establishment.  All 
tbe  sovereigns  of  England,  from  Henry  Vni. 
to  James  U.,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  years,  the  boy  Edward  VI.  except- 
ed, employed  their  supremacy  to  extinguish 
vital  religion  (Noel's  "  Union  of  Church  and 
State,"  p^e  59).  Froude  states  tliat  at  one 
time  ottlinations  were  bestowed  on  men  of 
lewd  litfe  and  corrupt  behavior.  Moral  de- 
fects were  accepted  in  consideration  of  spir- 
itual complacency.  The  ComliiU  Magazine, 
of  a  late  date,  says  (I  quote  not  to  indorse 
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liutto  show  tendencies):  "The  Church  of 
England  is  hroad  as  to  KationaliBm,  higt  as 
to  EoinajiisDi,  and  low  aa  to  Dissent;  foeils 
all  alike  with  tlie  dew  of  her  fatness,  and 
decorates  each  indififerently  with  her  eocle- 
slaatical  honots."  Bishop  Colenso  holds  offi- 
cial connection  with  a  national  church.  Un- 
ion of  Church  and  State  degrades  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  by  making  it  dependent  on  civil 
power,  it  anbmits  questions  of  eternal  sig- 
uiflcauce,  inTolving  the  essence  of  Divine 
truth  and  man's  personal  relations  to  hia 
Creator,  to  men  of  most  varied  characters. 
"They  may  be  men  of  high  principle  or  of 
no  principle;  religions  or  profane;  young 
men  of  gayety  and  fashion,  or  old  men  of 
inveterate  immorality ;  they  may  be  wealthy 
or  steeped  iu  debt ;  absolutists  or  democrata ; 
sportsmen  ever  foremost  at  the  death  of  the 
fox,  or  keener  civic  hunters  after  gold ;  lov- 
ers of  pleasnre,  whose  employmenta  are  sel- 
dom more  serious  than  the  opera  or  the  race- 
track, or  lovers  of  party,  whose  highest  am- 
bition may  be  to  keep  one  minister  in  or  tnra 
another  out."  It  dishonors  the  Holy  Spirit  by 
doubting  His  omnipotence.  It  calls  in  the 
sword  to  do  the  work  of  spiritual  weapons; 
it  enconragea  distrnst  of  God  and  promotes 
weakness  of  faith ;  it  is  adverse  to  humility 


s  they  be- 


and  spirituality,  and  seeks  for  other  i 

of  strength  than  righteousness,  peace,  a 

joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  It  is  injurions  to  the  denomination 
alliance.  If  the  strength  of  a  church  oi 
denomiuation  be  in  its  spirituality,  what 
has  been  said  may  be  sufScient  to  demon- 
strate the  injurionsness  of  the  alliance.  An 
establishment  is  injustice  and  oppresaiou. 
No  argnmeut  is  needed  to  show  to  an  as- 
sembly of  Christians  that  injustice  and  op- 
pression injure  the  wrong-doer  as  mnch  as 
thesufferer.  UJijuat  discriminations  engen- 
der discontent,  irritation,  resentment,  hostil- 
ity, someljmea  aversion  and  hatreil.  Patron- 
age is  invariably  a  source  of  corruption;  and 
the  history  of  State  religions  shows  that  re- 
ligious communities  are  not  exempt  from  its 
evil  consequences.  An  endowment  secular- 
izes a  denomination,  and  attracts  the  world- 
ly, the  aelAsh,  the  ambitious. 

The  system  of  presentation  to  benefices 
is  an  afflictive  malady.  Advowaona  are 
regular  articles  of  merchandise,  advertised 
in  the  newspapers  and  sold  at  public  outcry 
or  private  sale.  From  this  legal  right  of 
presentment,  regardless  of  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  have  como  non- 
residence,  huge  salaries,  starving  incomes, 
sporting  and  dissolute  clergymen.  Men  of 
frivolous  characters,  of  infidel  principles, 
hold  livings  as  property,  and  bestow  them 
for  other  considerations  than  a  desire  to 
save  aoula  or  promote  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. To  prevent  the  presentment  and  in- 
duction of  unwortliy  persons  and  secure  a 
pious  ministry,  it  lias  been  found  necessary 


in  England  to  bny  up  livings  a 
come  vacant. 

State  favor  diverts  attention  from  things 
spiritual  to  things  aeonlar,  and  by  creating 
a  sense  of  dependence  enervates.  To  make 
citizenship  and  church-membership  identic- 
al, beget*  formality  and  worldliness,  and  in- 
troduoea  unworthy  elements  into  churches. 
"Simon  Magnsea  are  more  easily  fostered 
than  Simon  Peters."  Union  of  Chnrchand 
State  is  an  obstacle  to  reform  and  progress. 
"  In  England,  it  mutilated  the  Reformation ; 
in  Franco,  in  parts  of  Germany,  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  overcame  and  crashed  it.  It  alone 
gave  claws  and  teeth  to  the  Inquisitions, 
and  without  it»  aid  the  powerful  confra- 
ternity of  Loyola  would  have  been  baffied. 
As  the  union  had  previously  corrupted  the 
churches,  so  at  the  Reformation  it  prevent- 
ed their  restoration  to  purity  of  discipline 
and  to  spiritual  life."  The  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  used  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  religion,  has  had  an  incalcu- 
lable influence  in  corrupting  Christianity, 
and  has  been  a  prolific  fountain  of  iimnnier- 
able  evils.  The  memf«rs  of  a  State  Church 
have  their  hands  tied  and  labor  under  many 
disabilities  in  doing  good.  The  faeilities  of 
the  pious  in  this  direction  are  lessened,  while 
many  members  are  indifferent  to  spiritual 
prosperity. 

6.  My  last  argument  ia  that  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  is  nnscriptural.  In  an  as- 
sembly where  such  contrariant  opinions  are 
held,  I  am  embarrassed  by  my  own  iudivid- 
nal  couvictiona.  A  scripturally  constituted 
church  of  regenerated  penons,  chosen  by 
Christ  out  of  the  world  and  not  made  up  of 
bad  and  good,  vicious  and  virtuous,  infidel 
and  believer — a  separate,  local,  visible,  in- 
dependent congregation  of  believers,  and  not 
a  particular  denomination  of  Christians,  n 
national  organization,  a  collective  corjmra- 
tion  overspreading  a  whole  land,  co-esten- 
sive  territorially  with  political  boandaries 
— sneh  an  independent,  local  assembly  of 
lints,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  be  iu  alliance 
'ith  the  State,  nor  be  fused  into  the  politi- 
cal power  without  losing  the  essential  marks 
of  an  apostolic  church,  I  am  forbidden  here 
by  common  Christian  courtesy  to  argue  the 
question  on  this  hypothesis.  I  therefore 
take  the  common  Protestant  view,  and  from 
that  stand-point  make  bold  to  assert  the  un- 
Bcripturalucss  of  the  union. 

Religion,  man's  relation  to  his  God,  is 
personal  and  individual,  and  can  sot  be  vi- 
carious nor  compulsory.  In  the  economy 
of  God's  grace,  a  naftonal  religion,  strictly 
speaking,  is  a  solecism,  an  absiirdity.  The 
Holy  Spirit  regenerates  by  units.  The  Holy 
Spirit's  work  upon  the  indlvidnal  heart  is 
indispensable  to  salvation.  To  love  God 
with  all  the  heart  and  soul  is  constrained 
only  by  the  antecedent  love  of  God.  Stuti^ 
policy  may  establish  a  creed  ami  enforce  its 
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outward  oliservanco  l)y  pcnaltiea,  Ijat  the 
miud,  the  heart,  aucl  tho  conscience  can  not 
he  fettered. 

Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
lie  is  tho  supreme,  ahaolute,  single  Head. 
No  temporal  prince  can  be.  Before  Klate, 
Jesus  asserted  his  kingship,  and  iu  each  a 
manner  as  to  sUow  that  his  dominion  was 
compatible  with  the  rule  of  an  earthly  gov- 
ernor. His  kingdom  is  index)endent  of  civ- 
il anthority.  Over  his  subjects  no  earthly 
potentate  has  spiritual  jurisdiction.  For  a 
State,  by  executive  or  legislative  power,  to 
give  law  to  Christian  churches,  to  prescribe 
creed  or  ministry,  to  determine  the  guests 
aud  the  manner  of  their  gathering  at  the 
Lord's  table,  is  to  act  inconsisteutly  with 
tho  character  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  in 
lupugnance  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
Christ  and  his  disciples  proclaimed  and 
practically  asserted  soul  liberty,  preferring 
imprisonment  and  death  to  submission  to 
tlie  claim  to  control  their  worship. 

Christ  commissioned  his  disciples  to  preaob 
tho  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The  iiold  is 
the  world.  Union  has  barred,  until  lately, 
one-half  of  Europe  i^ainst  zealous  evangel- 
ists, and  States  even  yet  lay  off  their  terri- 
tory into  parishes  and  prohibit  Christ's  min- 
isters from  preaching  the  Gospel  therein. 

Church  and  State  have  different  functions 
and  different  ministers.  One  looks  tc 
overt  act;  the  other  includes  the  inner 
The  early  churches  were  organized,  grew,  and 
prospered  under  the  principle  of  absolute 
separation  irom  civil  authority.  Prior  to 
313,  governments  never  offered  assistance. 
"In many  countries, through  manyagei 


t  has  been  the  alliance  of  fraud  and 
force  to  degrade  the  nations;  the  compact 
of  the  priest  and  the  potentate  to  crush 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  the  combination 
of  regal  and  prelatioal  tyranny  to  repress 
true  religion." 

Inspiration  enjoins  giving  us  an  act  of 
worship.  Beneficence  iu  support  of  church- 
es and  ministers  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege. 
The  contributions  are  to  he  cheerful  aud 
voluntary.  Christ  never  gave  to  civil  rul- 
the  right  to  make  assessments  and  col- 
lect mouey  for  bis  kingdom.  To  patronize 
all  denominations  is  none  the  less  a  viola- 

>n  of  the  New  Testament  than  to  pati'onizo 

The  improvement  iu  public  opinion  on 
is  subject  has  been  wonderful.  A  few 
days  ago,  in  tho  Hangarian  Parliament,  a 
ie  of  legislation  was  proposed  to  bring 
about  the  same  relations  between  the  State 
and  religions  bodies  in  Hungiuy  as  exist  in 
the  United  States,  Much  of  reform  is  yet 
needed.  Disabilities  are  still  imposed  by 
many  governments,  which  undertake  to  pre- 
scribe and  regulate  and  support  religion. 
Russia  now  imprisons  Baptists.  The  sec- 
ond article  of  the  Constitution  declares  an 
object  of  the  Alliance  to  be  "to  assist  the 
cause  of  religious  fteedom  everywhere ;  to 
hold  up  the  supreme  authority  of  the  word 
of  God."  Heligious  freedom  is  a  misnomer 
while  an  unballowed  union  esists.  between 
Church  and  State.  The  longer  such  unions 
exist,  the  more  difficnlt  will  be  the  solution 
of  questions  growing  out  of  them,  and  the 
less  successful  will  be  the  labors  of  this  Al- 
liauceiu  assisting  the  cause  of  religious  free- 
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It  ia  probable  that  a  certain  nnmber 
amoug  yon  do  not  fnlly  imderstaud  ivhat  is 
meant  by  tlie  free  cliurcLea  of  Europe. 
Tboagh  nnraerous,  aud  differing  ia  many  re- 
spects, your  religions  deuominatious  bave  a 
common  chariicter;  tbey  are  eompoeed  of 
persons  who  share  tlieeaiue  principles;  they 
freely  govern  themselves ;  tbeir  financial  re- 
sources arise  from  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  attend  religious  services, 
Liberty,  then,  can  not  be  the  characferistio 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  any  of  your 
churches. 

In  Europe  the  case  is  quite  differeut 
the  one  hand  we  bave  the  national  churches, 
governed  by  political  powers  and  sustained 
by  tbe  public  treasury ;  ou  the  other,  free 
churebes,  governing  theraaelves  and  appeal- 
ing for  support  to  the  system  of  voluntary 
contribution. 

Although  this  antagonism  has  been  but 
slowly  developed,  it  nevertheless  springs 
from  the  great  religions  movement  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  Tbe  Beformation,  which, 
in  so  many  respects,  met  the  demands  of  tbe 
moment,  conld  not  then  realize  tbe  notion  of 
a  truly  spiritual  Cburcb.  The  necessity  of 
resisting  the  formidable  power  of  the  Eom- 
ish  States,  the  entangled  relations  of  politic- 
al and  religious  questions,  and  other  causes, 
all  concurred  to  drive  the  nascent  Protestant 
Churches  to  enter  into  relations  so  intimate 
with  governments  that  almost  everywhere 
political  society  and  religious  society  were 
quite  mingled.  Yon  are  aware  of  the  fiict 
that  the  venerated  fonnders  of  this  Great  Re- 
public, the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  were  not  in  this  respect  more 
enlightened  than  the  Protestants  of  Europe. 
They  consequently  established  the  New  Eng. 
land  Theocracy,  which  was  distinguished 
ftom  the  State  Churches  of  Europe  oiily  by  a 
severer  morality  and  n  more  rigorous  logic. 
Everyone  of  yon  equally  knows  that,  un- 
der tbe  influence  of  tbe  ^-eat  awakening  in- 
stigated by  Jonathan  Ed  wards,  the  American 
Churches  were  renovated  in  their  internal 
constitutions,  broke  away  from  theocratic 
traditions,  and  were  led  to  realize  a  new  ec- 
clesiastical ideal,  claimed  by  the  Gospel  spir- 
ituality and  by  the  principles  of  Protestant- 

Now  that  deep  ecclesiastical  revolution 


which  has  stamjHid  most  of  your  iiiligious 
denominations  with  a  pecnliar  character 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  in  Europe. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  onr  ecclesiastical 
position  differs  in  bo  many  I'Cspecis  from 
yours.  Oar  national  churches  of  to-day  call 
to  mind  but  very  imperiectly  what  yours 
were  tinder  the  theocratic  r^me,  and  onr 
free  churches  aro  yet  far  from  realizing,  ei- 
ther in  fact  or  in  theory,  the  ideal  reached 
by  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  almost  every  Protestant  country  of  Eu- 
rope, as  at  Plymouth  and  in  Massachusetts, 
the  State  began  by  being  strictly  denomi- 
national ;  that  is,  one  could  not  enjoy  civil 
and  pohfical  rights  unless  he  were  an  active 
cbuich -member.  These  perfectly  logical 
consequences  of  tbe  theocratic  system  have 
disappeared  almost  everywhere.  Even 
where  it  has  made  great  efforts  to  remain  as 
denominational  as  possible,  the  State  has  to 
tolerate  difleient  churches  side  by  side  in 
tbe  official  establishment,  There  is  even  a 
certain  country  where  it  has  come  to  jiass 
that  several  churches  are  recognized  as  nn- 
lional,  though  one  is  Roman  Catholic,  two 
are  Protestant,  and  tbe  other  is  a  synagogue. 
The  French  govemmentrecoguizes  and  pays 
the  ministers  of  these  different  denomina- 
tions, which,  if  they  are  faithful  to  their 
duty,  can  not  fail  to  come  info  conflict  with 
each  other.  From  this  state  of  things  has 
resulted  a  great  difference  between  official 
privileged  churches  on  the  one  hand,  and 
e  free  dissenting  churches  on  tbe  other. 
While  tlie  first  contend  for  favors  at  tlte 
hands  of  ]>ower,  tbe  second  do  not  always 
succeed  to  obtain  the  liberty  with  which 
they  would  he  satisfied. 

I.  Bnt  it  is  especially  on  the  internal  con- 
stitntion  of  the  national  churches  that  this 
mode  of  existence  has  exercised  a  profound 
influence.  In  tbe  sixteenth  century  they  all 
bad  a  confession  of  faith.  To-day  those 
symbols  have  fallen  in  disuse  where  they 
have  not  been  expressly  abohahed.  As  all 
the  Protestants  of  a  country  belong  to  the 
official  church,  whatever  he  their  dogmatic 
principles,  their  faith,  or  their  iufldelity, 
such  mnai  be  the  result.  In  the  United 
States,  every  dogmatic  or  ecclesiastical  dif- 
ference of  some  importance  betrays  itself  by 
special  denomination. 
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In  Europe,  on  the  contrnry,  tbc  orthodoi, 
tbe  UnitariauB,  aud  tlie  Uuiversallats  con- 
tend for  preponderance  in  the  bOEom  of  the 
national  Church.  It  ia  not  nnfreqnent  to 
liear  from  the  aanie  pulpit  on  the  following; 
8;inilaf ,  or  on  the  evening  of  the  same  Attj, 
the  refutation  of  what  has  been  preaclied  in 
the  mcrniDg.  While  the  orthoilox,  appeal- 
ing to  historic  right*,  advance  claims  to  the 
oxulnsive  possession  of  religions  establish- 
ments fonuded  in  tbe  sixteenth  ceutnry, 
their  atlversaricB  maiutaio  that  the  normal 
state  of  the  Charch  requires  in  its  bosom 
tlie  co-existence  of  those  hostile  partieswhich 
are  called  to  tolerate  each  other  and  to  bal- 
ance one  another.  In  consequence  they 
modify,  they  even  omit  at  the  r  conven  ence 
the  official  litni^ies. 

There  is  a  church  in  Switzerlind  thit  of 
Zarich,  which  has  officiaDj  sancti  nelthis 
mode  of  doing.  There  ex  st  two  1 1  rgies 
equally  authorized  by  the  synod  though 
contrary  to  each  other  e  ery  p'wtor  can 
choose  the  one  which  he  cons  lets  more  in 
Eiccordance  with  his  principles 

Tbe  distinction  between  the  Chnrch  and 
the  congregation  is  an  elementtry  pr  nciple 
at  the  basis  of  all  your  e%  angelical  denomi- 
nations; it  exists  in  none  of  our  national 
establLshments,  bat  only  iu  some  of  our  free 
chnrches  in  Europe. 

Tbe  children  are  indiscriminately  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  be  their  parents  professors 
of  religion  or  not.  After  having  received  a 
more  or  lees  systematic  religions  instrnotion, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  they  are  admitted  to 
the  communion,  whether  they  possess  or  not 
what  yon  call  a  personal  experience  of  re- 

For  a  few  years  past  the  establislied 
chnrches  have  witnessed  the  outcome  of  a 
last  conseqnence,  one  as  important  as  it  is 
umivoidable,  of  their  Internal  constitution 
andmode  of  recruiting.  While  formerly  tliey 
were  administered  by  the  clergy  or  by  tbe 
government,  of  late  they  have  had  to  reckon 
with  democratic  exigencies,  which  tend  to 
predominate  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics. 
The  Protestant  Church  of  a  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  newsystem,  is  composed  of  all  the 
citizens  arrived  at  tbe  age  of  majority  who 
are  neither  Catholics  nor  Jews ;  they  all 
form  a  part  of  the  supreme  power  which,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  government,  regu- 
lates the  Church,  chooses  its  councilors  and 
its  pastors.  All  the  established  churches  of 
the  Continent  have  not  yet  come  to  this, 
but  they  necessarily,  gra^-itate  toward  this 
ideal,  which  depends  on  tbe  nniversal  Buf- 
fi'age  of  all  Protestants  of  age,  whether  pro- 
fessors of  religion  or  not. 

This  recent  mode  of  government  has  not 
everywhere  produced  the  pernicious  conse- 
qnences  which  one  would  naturally  look  for. 
The  unbelieving  members  have  not  always 
availed  themselves  of  tlie   tlectoral  rights 


which  had  been  so  generously  conceded  to 
them ;  the  indifferent  have  generally  kept 
aloof.  The  administration  has  thus  remained 

the  hands  of  persona  more  or  less  pious, 
and  having  a  real  interest  in  the  matter. 
"    "  iry,in  eatabliahmeutswliereop- 

posing  parties  had  been  contending  for  pre- 
ponderance, it  has  been  necessary  more  than 
resort  to  electoral  proceedings  not 
unlike  those  of  political  parties.  Some  yeaiv 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  Continent  witnessed, 
under  the  roof  of  her  aucieut  cathedral, 
of  such  a  nature  ae  to  grieve  all  who 
still  retain  respect  for  holy  things. 

The  poUs  were  invaded  at  an  early  hour 
by  the  representatives  of  a  particular  party, 
who,  with  cigars  in  month,  took  possession 
of  the  ballot  boxes  and  held  them.  During 
operations,  messengers  were  busily 
running  to  and  from  drinking  sa- 
loons in  tbe  neighborhood  to  recruit  electors, 
even  asserted  that  wine  found  its  way 
the  church  itself.  Seeing  that  success 
did  not  crown  so  much  zeal,  those  strange 
ecclesiastical  electors  had  recourse  to  hiss- 
ing by  way  of  showing  their  disappointment 
when  the  candidate  of  the  other  party  was 
declared  to  be  elected. 

Finally,  let  us  add  that  the  minister  for 
whom  triumph  was  songht  by  such  means 
was  at  the  same  time  strongly  orthodox  and 
more  or  less  of  a  Socialist.  Happily,  scenes 
of  this  nature  are  not  of  frequent  ocenrrenee, 
either  in  this  particular  national  church  or 
in  others. 

But  as  things  may  legallg  come  to  pass  in 
this  manner  whenever,  drawn  by  considera- 
tions foreign  to  religion,  tbe  masses  choose 
to  make  nse  of  their  electoral  rights,  this 
feature,  though  exceptional  and  rare,  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  internal  consti- 
tution and  state  of  official  establishments. 
At  a  given,  moment  they  may  legally  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  all 
religion. 

With  siieli  a  state  of  things  in  progress, 
yon  will  find  it  natural  enough  that  free 
chnrches  should  have  been  formed  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe.  You  may  be 
surprised  that  they  are  not  more  numerous, 
and  that  they  have  not  acquired  a  greater 
importance.  What  has  everywhere  called 
them  into  existance  is  the  abnormal  state  of 
the  national  establishments,  wtilcb  for  along 
time  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  the  theocratical  rAjtrae  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  having  retained  to  this  day  only 
the  disadvantages  of  that  system. 

II.  The  number'  of  persons  attached  to 

•  It  will  be  nndetetood  tbal  I  can  not  lay  claim  to 
abBolntc  ciactneas  as  to  numbers.  Ih  tie  flrst  place, 
several  isolated  and  anlmpiirtant  cougregBtlone  will 
prubably  bave  remnloed  unknown  to  me :  in  the  sec- 
oud  place,  tbe  Etati«t1cnl  data  cbange  from  day  to 
day:  finally,  a  few  eburches  have  poelUtelj  relbfied 
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tlie  free  clinrchCB  of  the  continent  of  Europe   triues   not  only  of  traditional   orthodoxy, 
may  be  estimated  at  1,166,083  memTiers.  |  liut  even  of  Deism  itself.     These  churohea 

1.  Among  those  churches  we  may  class,  ia   number  altogether  about  25,000  members. 


the  first  place,  the  churches  of  foreign 
gin;  namely,  those  which  are  the  fruit  of 
the  missionary  enterprises  of  American  and 
English  denominations.  Six  forelgu  church- 
es iave  founded  missions  in  Enrope.  The 
American  Baptists  number  67  churches, 
]6,7rS  members;  the  English  Methodists, 
4541  members,  15,993  hearers;  the  Ameri- 
can Methodists,  is  chapels,  53S6  members ; 
the  German  Methodists  of  North  America 
("Die  Evangetiscbe  Gemeinschaft  vou  Nord 
America"),  known  in  Switzerland  under  the 
name  of  Albwehts  Bi'Uder,  and  there  having 
7  chnrches,  15  stations,  198  members.  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  stations  at 
Pestb,Bre8lau,  Prague,  Amsl'erdaju;  and  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Bonn,  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  and  Altona. 

2.  Those  free,  churches  which  owe  theii' 
existence  to  eomepeculiar  state  of  things  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  may  he  divided  into 
two  principal  classes. 

a.  Those  that  never  were  national  church- 
es, like  the  congregations  of  the  Waldenscs 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  Mennonitee  that  are 
found  in  Holland  (60,000),  iu  Germany,  and 
in  Russia.  They  reach  back  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  ns, 
moreover,  mention  the  Lutherans  of  the 
States  of  Austria,  of  Hungary,  and  of  Tran- 
sjivania,  which  number  1,000,000  of  mem- 
bers. In  this  class  mnst  also  be  ranked 
the  French  Refugee  Chnrches,  scatteTOd  i[i 
Germany,Sweden, and  Denmark,  which  have 
always  governed  themselves. 

6.  Thechnrcheswhichhave  become  free  in 
after-times  are  of  two  classes— those  which 
have  become  so  on  account  of  doctrinal  rea- 
sons, and  those  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  need  of  a  more  internal  and  spiritual 
constitution. 

(1.)  The  congregations  of  the  former  group 
are  subdivided  into  three  very  distinct  class- 
es, (a.)  Some  have  broken  off  from  the  of- 
ficial Church  because  they  looked  upon  her 
as  too  strictly  orthodox.  This  is  the  ease 
with  the  confederation  of  chnrches  which  is- 
sued from  the  movement  of  the  German  Cath- 
olics and  of  the  Fiietids  oflAgkt,  which  took 
place  in  Germany,  1845-1848.  This  confeder- 
ation numbers  144  [IJ  churches,  destitute 
of  any  profession  of  faith,  being  an  offshoot 
of  the  philosophical  evolntion  of  modem 
times :  it  rejects  tho  most  characteristic  doc- 


(ft.)  The  Swedenborgians  profess 
trary,  to  have  received  new  revelations ;  they 
are  not  numerons  in  Europe,  (c.)  In  the 
third  place,  we  have  churches  that  have  left 
the  State  Church  because  they  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  sufficiently  orthodox.  Much  more 
nnmerous  than  the  preceding  ones,  they  are 
scattered,  in  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, either  as  Reformed  or  as  Lutherans. 
The  most  important  of  all  tliese  denomi- 
nations is  the  Separatist  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland.  It  has  102,000  members,  338 
chnrches,  233  pastors,  and  a  theological  fac- 
nlty  at  Kampen,  Besides  these,  there  are 
tho  E^ormed  Ckurehes  tinder  ike  CroB$,  and  a 
few  congregations  known  under  tho  name  of 
Free  EmngelUnd  CommuniHeg,  less  strict  than 
the  foregoing,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

There  is  also  in  Holland  a  dissenting  Lu- 
theran Church,  consisting  of  12,000  members. 

We  shall  next  point  out  the  old  Lutheran 
Chnrches  ofPrassia,  having  40,976  members, 
55  parishes,  46  pastors ;  those  of  the  Duchy 
of  Baden,  with  600  to  700  members;  a  La- 
tberan  Church  at  Copenhagen  (EvangelUt 
Lvtkerli  lYentenigh),  with  150  to  160  members ; 
and  the  Presbyterian  and  Reforme«l  Church 
of  Ustflr,  in  the  Canton  of  Ziiricb,  with  150 
commnnicants. 

In  French-speaking  countries,  there  are 
.ilso  churches  which  have  sprung  ont  of  the 
felt  need  of  reviving  the  doctrines  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  For  instance,  the  Pres- 
bj'terian  Church  of  Geneva,  with  1200  mem- 
bers and  as  many  hearers;  that  of  Lyons, 
with  600  members  and  3000  hearers;  the 
grO[ip  of  the  Union  of  Free  Chnrches  of 
France  (45  churches,  67  places  of  worship, 
a963 church-members,  and 6088 hearers);  and 
the  Belgian  Missionary  Church  (66  church- 
es, 1700  communicants,  and  5000  hearers). 

(2.)  Among  the  churches  whose  birth  is 
dne  to  ecclesiastical  reasons,  we  finil,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Irviugites  and  the  Plymoath- 
ists,  orDavbyists. 

These  two  denominations  have  precisely 
the  same  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Roman 
Catholics;  that  is  to  say,  Christianity  must 
constitute  one  single  external  body  of  he- 
hierarchioally  organized.    But,  while 
Catholicism  prides  itself  on  being  the  per- 
fect realization  of  that  ideal,  the  Irving- 
ites,  or  apostolic  churches,  mean  to  do  bet- 
ter, and  claim  to  renew  the  gift  of  miracles 
ns  thst  Ihej  filfl  not  feel  at   "■  "i^*'  'o  realize  their  mission.   Tho  Plym- 
imherB,  for  fear  of  the  Btiev-   onth  Brethren,  on  the  contrary,  originally 
^nBeqllenFEaB■!lic^l^erel1Ki^HDllTidollacco^nt    springing   from    the  Episcopal    Church   of 
people  of  Israd.    aime  hare   Eiigiana,  assert  that  that  ideal  is  at  present 
1 Y 0  lemonatraHngwim  the  I  eompjetely  nuattainable,  in  consequence  of 
They  regard   *'"'  apostasy  of  the  Church  from  the  very 
time  of  tho  apostlca     They  deny  to  all  de- 
nominations the  name  of  churches ;   they 


religlone  public  of  America  conoetning 
apace^thej'  give  to  Blatintlcnl  details.    Thi 
thla  as  a  very  worldly  aod  enpertlclal  modi 
matiiiKthe  ptogreM  of  Ibe  kingdom  of  God. 
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tliemselvea  insist  ou  beiag  looked  upon  only 
as  fragments  (d^Jma)  among  otiier  mmains. 
They  call  themselvea  Bi'eihren.  Tliey  are 
but  few  in  numbers,  and  are  scattered  pret- 
ty much  over  the  whole  contineut. 

A  small  religious  denomination  in  tlie 
Snnth  of  France,  the  Evangelkal  Charck  of 
Cetle,  also  alms,  it  seems,  to  realize  the  ideal 
uf  the  Apostolic  Cliarcli.  It  has  33  coogre- 
gations  and  364  members. 

Among  the  denominations  which  Lave 
risen  from  a  desire  for  a  purer  internal  or- 
ganization, one  must  lirst  point  out  the  Mo- 
ravian Brethren  (Episcopalians,  7364  mem- 
bers) ;  the  Church  of  Konithal,  in  Wtirtem- 
b«rg,  1200  members;  the  community  of 
Miinnedorf,  iu  ZllricU. 

The  Fiee  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vand 
has  isauedfrom  an  eccleaiastical  cou:flict  with 
the  State.  Thia  Church  feels  herself  called 
to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  Jeans  Christ 
over  his  Church.  She  is  Piesbyfcrinn,  while 
allowing  within  her  bounds  considerable  dif- 
fereucea  of  opiniou  on  dogmatical  and  ecclo- 
siaatical  matters.  She  has  41  congregations, 
4068  members,  3500  hearers,  and  a,  school  of 
theology.  One  of  the  characteristic  traits 
of  thia  Church  is  that  it  considers  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  a  simple  act  of  worship,  in  which 
all  the  hearera  can  participate  as  well  us  in 
the  other  exercises. 

Finally,  let  ns  mention  those  Free  Church- 
es of  the  Continent  which  more  especially 
remind  us  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  These  are 
the  Free  Churches  of  Nouchatel  (8  congre- 
gations, 250  membeis) ;  those  of  Berne  (4 
churches,  353  members);  of  Elberfeld  and 
Barmen  (140  to  150  members);  a  few  con- 
gregations of  the  French  and  Vaudois  group ; 
and  a  small  church  in  St.  Gall.  These  con- 
gregations only  admit  to  tlio  Lord's  Supper 
such  persons  aa  have  made  a  personal  pro- 
fession of  their  faith. 

This  rapid  glance  will  have  sufficed  to 
show  that,  though  not  numerous,  the  Free 
Churches  of  the  Continent  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  their  doctrine  and  cou'. 
stitntion.  Let  us  add  that,  for  several  of 
them,  it  is  quite  in  spite  of  their  will  that 
they  find  themselves  free;  it  is  from  sheer 
iuability  to  realize  the  national  aai  theo- 
cratic ideal,  which  they  have  not  yet  given 
up.  But  this  very  vanity,  which  often 
amounts  to  opposition,  reveals  in  the  most 
manifest  manner  all  that  is  still  defective 
in  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  state  of 
Europe. 

The  churches  which  date  fixtm  the  sis- 
teenth  century  seem  no  longer  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  new  exigencies  of  the  times  without 
undergoingprofonnd  modifications  which  are 
impracticable.  Finally,  let  us  not  forget  to 
say  that  the  men  who  in  these  free  congre- 
gations profess  in  principle  the  separation  of 
ChurchandState,nHaiieeessarycouseqiicucc 


of  a  spiritual  conception  of  Chiietionity  and 
of  the  Church,  form  only  an  imperceptible 
minority  within  that  minority  itself 

Heverthelesa,  what  they  have  done  for 
some  thirty  years  past  ia  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion vfith  the  BmaJlneas  of  their  num- 
bers. It  is  owiug  to  them  that  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  spiritual  nature  of 
religion,  and  to  the  serious  disadvantages 
of  the  union  of  Chnrch  and  State,  to  snch 
an  extent  that,  as  well  for  the  religious 
world  as  for  the  public  in  general,  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  relations  of  the  temporal  and 
epiritual  is  now  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  day  iu  almost  every  coun- 
try. The  principles  of  absolute  religious 
liberty  proclaimed  by  Eoger  Williams,  the 
fouuder  of  Rhode  Island,  the  great  adver- 
sary of  theocracy  iu  New  England,  and  the 
father  of  the  first  free  American  churches, 
have  found  in  Alexander  Viuet  a  represent- 
ative of  the  highest  order.  Friends  and 
enemies  agree  in  acknowledging  that  the 
fiiture  belongs  to  them  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America,  although  this  iitct  will  appear  to 
be  less  the  result  of  a  triumph  of  the  truth 
than  of  the  force  of  circumstances. 

III.  In  spite  of  the  defects  which  in  many 
respects  haveattended  the  freeaudevangelic- 
al  churches,  in  their  developments  they  have, 
nevertheless,  attained  results  of  considera- 
ble importance.  In  the  midst  of  the  numer- 
ous disappointments  that  were  in  store  for 
them,  prophets  of  woe  announced  with  con- 
fidence that  they  would  never  succeed  in  at- 
taining to  self-support;  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  surrender  by  {amine.  These 
natnral  apprehensions  were  hut  too  strong- 
ly justified  by  the  iact  that  the  adherents 
of  these  churches,  always  few  in  numbers, 
were  seldom  drawn  from  among  the  wealth- 
ier classes ;  and  that  the  habit  of  depending 
on  the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of  re- 
ligions worship  had  been  atj'engtheaed  by 
the  lapse  of  ceuturies.  To-day  these  appre- 
hensions are  no  longer  to  be  entertained. 
Facts  have  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  feara 
of  iriends,  and  iu  overthrowiug  the  hopes  of 
adversaries  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
financial  status  of  the  Aree  chnrcltcs  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  brilliant  one ;  bnt,  after  all,  there 
are  found  pastors  willing  to  work  content- 
edly with  the  salaries  the  churches  are  able 
to  offer,  however  insnUBcieut  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  times.  So  much  haa 
already  been  accomplished  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  principle,  who  are  certainly 
competent  judges  in  the  matter,  seem  to  be 
more  impressed  with  the  results  already  at- 
tained thau  with  the  difficulties  that  still  Ho 
in  -the  way  of  ultimate  success. 

A  second  objection,  frequently  raised,  was 
this :  Once  separated  from  the  Stale,  it  was 
predicted  the  members  of  the  firee  churches 
could  not  fail  to  go  on  splitting  np  eniTless- 
ly.   Fiicts  have  equally  belied  theao  prophe- 
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ciB9.  Abcuailev  theological  and  ecclesiaatic> 
al  view  resulted  from  tbe  formatiott  of  tbe 
free  cliurchea.  If  iu  America  every  religious 
conviction  can  boldly  set  up  its  standard, 
certain  of  finding  partisans  in  a  nnmerous 
public  deeply  interested  in  matters  of  faith, 
it  is  not  so  in  Europe.  Consequently,  when 
among  tbe  menibers  of  the  &ee  churches, 
far  from  being  namerous,  some  were  already 
found  to  bold  Uaptist  views  while  others  re- 
mained Piedo  baptists,  no  one  thought  of  mis- 
ing  the  question  of  separation,  to  constitute 
distinct  congregatious  that  would  have  been 
painfully  small  It  was  then  a  necessity  to 
live  together  in  the  same  flock,  and  to  bear 
with  oue  another. 

It  is  not  tare  to  see  (I  speak  especially  of 
French -speaking  countries)  churches  the 
great  majority  of  whose  members  are  Ffedo- 
baptists,  having  a  Baptist  pastor.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  wishing  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized  caU  upon  a  neighboriug  pas- 
tor to  do  it  for  them.  The  same  disposition 
to  unite  has  shown  itself  among  other  tend- 
encies. As  the  professions  of  faith  of  the 
free  churches  bear  more  on  religions  facts 
than  on  theological  principles,  as  they  imply 
more  or  less  consciously  tile  f  andamen  tal  dis- 
tinction between  religion  and  theology,  the 
result  is  that  Lutherans  aDdZwinglians,Ar- 
mlniaus  and  Calviuists,  may  be  found  in  the 
same  Church.  Persons  of  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy have  to  put  np  with  the  presence 
of  evangelical  men  who,  in  many  respects, 
widely  differ  fi^m  the  historic  theology  of 
the  uxteenth  century. 

It  must  bo  acknowledged  that  this  state 
of  things  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by 
the  force  of  circumatanecs.  And  yet  many 
regard  it  as  constituting  an  important  step 
toward  spiritual  liberty  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian catholicity.  The  same  enlarged  views 
(which  in  this  country  would  very  likely  be 
regarded  as  tending  to  latitudinarianism) 
have  prevailed  also  in  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. The  new  churches  ate  neither  strict- 
ly Presbyterian  nor  rigidly  Congregational. 
It  was  thought  tliat  a  central  authority 
conld  be  establislied  sufficiently  strong  to 
constitute  a  bond  of  union,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  liberty  of  particular  congre- 
gations would  be  respected. 

You  perceive,  gentlemen,  the fteechurches 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  differ  widely,  in 
many  respects,  from  youi"s.  Will  they  suc- 
ceed in  reconquering  for  Christianity  the 
place  which  it  once  occupied  in  our  ancient 
society  1  Will  Europe  again  become  Chris- 
tian, as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  t  Or  is  it  doomed  to  found- 
er amidst  the  overwhelming  difficulties  of 
a  political  and  social  nature— al!  resnlting 
from  the  fact  that  the  I'eligious  problem  has 
not  yet  been  solved  t  I  say,  gentlemen,  is 
Europe  destined  to  become  once  more  Ciiris- 
tian  !    This  is  indeed  the  real  qnestion.    Our 


civilization  is  unijiiestionably  moi-e  or  less 
derived  from  the  Gospel ;  but  personal  relig- 
ion, and  churches  founded  on  free  and  sin- 
core  individual  profession  of  faith,  these  are 
still  wanting.  There  lies  a  capital  difler- 
eace  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
In  your  happy  country  religion  is,  first  of 
all,  a  private  concern ;  it  has  no  official  po- 
sition; ifis  entirely  left  to  individual  choice. 
All  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  having  an 
incalculable  Influence  on  society.  In  En- 
rope,  on  the  contrary,  Christianity  reigns 
officially  everywhere — in  our  eoustitutions, 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  schools,  in 
our  churches ;  but,  uotwithstandiug  this  so- 
cial position,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  it,  the 
Gospel  occupies  but  a  small  place  iu  indi- 
vidual preoccupation.  Among  you.  Relig- 
ion enjoys  a  general  favor,  which  she  owes 
to  her  intrinsic  power.  In  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  though  apparently  deriving  great 
advantages  from  an  official  position  which 
she  owes  to  the  glorious  remembrances  of 
the  past,  in  reality  she  is  but  poorly  honor- 
ed, and  held  iu  small  favor.  With  yon,  the 
public  mind  leans  rather  to  the  side  of  re- 
ligion, as  it  was  the  case  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  before  the  eighteenth  centui?; 
public  opinion  is  rather  friendly  to  vital 
and  personal  piety,  while  with  us  the  ma^ 
Jority  is  indifferent  or  hostile  to  it.  We 
are  all  officially  Christians;  there  are  but 
few  persons  who  have  not  been  baptized 
and  received  into  the  Church;  but  if  one 
shonld  undertake  to  persuade  those  Chris- 
tians to  live  in  earnest  the  religion  which 
they  are  supposed  to  profess,  the  kind  ad- 
visor would  be  in  danger  of  passing  for  a 
fanatic,  a  sectarian,  or  an  enthusiast. 

This  is  a  state  of  tbe  pnblic  mind  which 
perhaps  the  many  Christian  friends  from 
the  United  States  who  travel  in  Enrepe 
may  not  have  sui&ciently  noticed.  In  all 
the  churches  they  will  doubtless  have  met 
truly  pious  persons,  but  they  do  not  know 
wliat  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation those  persons  represent.  A  profound 
indifference,  which  has  often  cast  off  all  re- 
spect even  for  the  external  forms  of  religion, 
and  which  is  always  ready  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  opeu  hostility,  constitutes  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  religions  Eu- 
rope. A  large  majority  of  our  population, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  sustain 
scarcely  any  relation  to  the  Church,  except 
for  baptism,  marriages,  and  fnuerals. 

To  arouse  the  nations  of  Europe  from  this 
profound  indifference,  there  are  but  two 
strongly  organized  tendencies ;  Infidelity  and 
Romanism.  Both  are  in  possession  of  an 
immense  advantage ;  they  have  already  de- 
duced and  aie  deducing,  more  and  more, 
tbe  logical  conseijuences  of  tbeir  principles, 
They  present  themselves  to  view  with  a  per- 
fectly fraut  and  positive  bearing.  For  years 
tlie  populations  have  fluctuated  between 
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these  two  scIiooIb,  uoablb   to  decide  final- 
ly to  accept  the  control  of  the  one  or  the 

As  for  Fcotestautlsm,  it  appeal's  nowhere 
as  a  power  to  bo  token  seriously  into  ao- 
couut.  In  countries  where  it  is  looked 
upon  as  dominant,  it  finds  itaelf  paralyzed 
for  want  of  intelligence  to  draw  boldly  the 
logical  consequences  of  its  principles. 

The  national  churches,  which  have  suffer- 
ed the  peoples  to  slip  from  under  their  influ- 
ence, have  not  now  the  power  to  reconquer 
them;  the  free  churches  are  as  yet  too  fee- 
ble and  too  few  to  esert  a  deep  and  geueral 
influence.  Hence  the  inability  of  evangel- 
ical Protestantism  to  aspire  to  take  the  lead 
of  European  eooiety.  If  is  paralyzed ;  it 
hesitates  between  going  back  to  the  ecolesi- 
nstical  and  theological  past  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  unquestionably  ou  the  de- 
cline, and  an  unknown  future  that  would 
enable  it  to  realize  its  principles  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  if  it  would  only  assume  the 
championship  of  a  Christian  spiritualism. 

If  we  had  a  few  millions  of  the  stamp  of 
your  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  of  our  old  Hngue- 
nets,  we  would  speedily  come  out  of  our 
false  position.  The  question  would  be  to 
take  personal  religion  in  earnest,  and  the 
true  Church  idea  that  flows  from  it.  It 
would  have  to  be  admitted  that  those  only 
are  true  Christians  who  enter  into  living 
and  personal  communion  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ;  that  tliero  is  uo  Church  wor- 
thy the  name  but  a  society  of  men  laboring 
to  realize  these  principles.  Mere  preten- 
sions and  divisions  would  then  disappear  as 
by  enchantment.  Either  Christians  would 
succ«ed  in  transforming  the  national  church- 
es, not  in  appearance  only,  bat  in  reality, 
into  churches  consisting  of  professors  of  re- 
ligion; and  then,  the  fi'eo  churches  having 
fulfilled  their  mission,  there  would  no  long- 
er be  any  reason  for  their  esislence;  all 
evangelical  Christians  wonld  once  more  be 
nnikd;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  I  must 
even  say  certain,  governments  would  never 
allow  national  churches  to  be  transformed 
into  churches  of  professing  Christians  the 
moment  they  found  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  escluded  from  them.  In  that 
case,  evangelical  Christians,  faithful  to  the 
ideal  which  they  bad  in  vain  tried  to  real- 
ize, would  be  forced  to  go  and  sweU  the  free 
churches  already  existing,  and  which  would 
then  be  put  to  the  test  to  show  what  tbey 
could  do  for  the  salvation  of  society.  In 
cither  case,  the  true  believers  would  be  once 
more  united,  to  work  in  common. 

But  this  is  only  a  beautiful  dream ;  noth- 
ing Justifies  ns  in  reckoning  on  a  solution 
of  this  kind.  Let  us  say  it  with  a  deep  hu- 
mility; in  this  case,  as  in  many  others  in 
the  course  of  history,  truth  will  owe  its  tri- 
umphs rather  to  its  adversaries  than  to  its 
frienda.     Nothing  authorizes  us  to  believe 


that  the  separation  of  Chnrch  and  State, 
destined  to  pat  an  end  to  the  distinction 
between  the  free  congregations  and  the  of- 
ficial establishments,  will  be  instigated  by 
the  general  movement  of  the  faithful,  desir- 
ous to  give  the  Church  a  truly  Christian 
and  spiritual  constitution.  The  need  of  ef- 
tecting  financial  economies,  the  desire  to  es- 
cape from  the  inconveniences  which  result 
from  the  struggle  between  Komanism  and 
infidelity,  the  revolutionary  spirit  hostile  to 
the  Gospel — these  are  the  great  anxiliaries 
on  which  the  Church  seems  t*  be  able  to 
depend  in  order  to  become  strong  enough 
some  day  to  reconquer  her  position  as  a 
spiritnal  society.  A  great  social  crisis  alone 
will  be  able  to  place  infidelity,  Bomaulsm, 
and  evangelical  Protestantism  in  a  position 
to  show  what  they  can  do  for  the  salvation 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Pending 
this  solemn  hour,  men  of  conviction  must  do 
their  duty,  and  emphatically  say  to  them- 
selves that  that  coming  crisis  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  sorrow.  We  shall  then 
behold  re-enacted  a  great  struggle  that  will 
recall  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  when 
Paganism  had  to  acknowledge  that  it  ran 
the  risk  of  being  supplanted  by  that  ob- 
scure sect  which  it  had  begun  by  despising. 
Only  in  our  day  the  parts  will  be  changed; 
Paganism  will  take  the  offensive,  Kelig- 
iou  will  have  to  wrestle  with  the  nnmorous 
host  of  infidelity,  having  for  its  vanguard 
Socialism  eager  for  prey.  Eeligion  will  find 
itself  represented  by  a  Catholicism  treach- 
erons  to  Christianity,  since  in  setting  up  its 
idol  at  the  Vatican  it  has,  in  a  manner,  al- 
ready passed  over  to  tlie  enemy,  and  by  an 
undecided  and  inconsistent  Protestantism. 
We  must  hope  it  is  true  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  so  grave,  evangel- 
ical Christians  will  not  fail  to  unite.  But  it 
must  be  plainly  avowed,  oven  united,  they 
will  not  be  numerons.  For  any  one  ■who 
knows  the  religious  state  of  the  European 
continent,  no  kind  of  illusion  is  possible. 
When  ecclesiastical  fictions  have  disappear- 
ed ;  when  the  Church  is  divested  of  the  pres- 
tige of  tradition  and  of  ofBcial  forms ;  when 
religion  is  deprived  of  all  external  help, 
when  called  upon  to  rely  excbtsivoly  on 
herself,  the  number  of  those  will  be  small 
who,  relying  on  the  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  determined  to  gain  victories  only 
through  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  truth, 
will  be  ready  to  march  on  to  a  second  con- 
quest of  our  old  European  society. 

IV.  And  hero,  gentlemen,  allow  mo  to  ex- 
press all  our  gratitude  to  the  generous  and 
enterprising  minds  who  have  had  the  happy 
idea  to  invite  so  many  Christians  from  Eu- 
rope to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
America,  by  a  Chureh  free  from  any  connec- 
tion with  the  State,  and  moving  in  the  van- 
guard of  every  progress. 

Wo  tender  you  our  thanks,  gentlemen,  and 
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dear  hretliren,  for  the  offer  of  so  precious  an 
opportunity  to  see  for  ourselves  that,  if  the 
representatives  of  our  principles  are  in  Eu- 
rope hut  an  nnknowii  and  uninfluential  mi- 
nority, here  they  form  a  respectable  majority. 
We  were  quite  decided  to  go  forward  by  faith; 
hut,  cousideriug  the  weakness  of  humaii  na- 
ture, itis  not  superfluous  that  we  should  for  a 
few  days  have  the  opportnnlty  to  walk  hv 
sight. 

We  trust  that  when  we  shall  totum,  to  ho 
merged  again  in  the  dense  rauks  of  the  Old 
World's  populations,  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
our  principles,  wc  shall  carry  hack  with  us 
something  of  that  confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  yon  carry  forward  so  tri- 
umphantly this  beautiful  motto;  "  The  Gos- 
pel and  Liherty,  iuseporahly  united."  And 
who  knows  1  Some  of  your  gneafa  who  have 
landed  on  yonr  shores  still  donbting,  full 
of  prejudices^  wishing  to  see  for  themselves 
these  American  chnrches,  so  different  from 
those  of  Europe,  may  return  convinced,  and 
resolved  to  join  those  who  labor  to  secure  in 
the  Old  World  the  triumphs  of  the  principles 
which  prevail  in  the  New.  What  you  have 
already  done  for  ns  makes  us  bold  to  ask  for 
more.  We  rely  on  a  still  more  efficacious 
and  general  co-operation.  When  the  great 
conflict  that  shall  decide  the  religious  future 
of  Europe  breaks  forth,  the  eyes  of  many 
Christians  will  naturally  look  toward  young 
America.  Our  expectation  will  certainly  not 
he  disappointed ;  and  yonr  numerous  home 
and  foreign  missionary  societies  will  doubt- 
less he  disposed  to  add  a  new  institution  des- 
tined to  aid  those  who  in  Europe  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  cauxe  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity and  liberty.  You  will  extend  to  ua 
a  helping  baud  to  prevent  us  from  felling  to 
a  level  with  those  Oriental  countries  whose 
decayed  churches  your  missionaries  are  now 
trying  to  raise. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  distances,  the 
strongest  bond  of  solidarity  binds  us  to  yon. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  your 
Republic  was  stillin  the  cradle,  the  Genn an 
philosopher  Kant  followed  its  first  steps  with 
the  most  lively  sympathy ;  he  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  saying  that  yonr  fathers  were  venturing 
upon  au  experiment  on  the  success  of  which 
the  salvatiou  of  mankind  was  depending. 
Thanks  be  to  Owl,  the  hopes  of  the  great 
thinker  have  been  realized,  the  eixperiment 
is  a  success.  The  whole  world  mnst  now 
profit  by  it.  In  the  day  of  peril 
certainly  not  abandon  those  who 
defend  yonr  principles. 

While  waiting  for  that  day,  do  not  re- 
main idle;  say  to  yourselves  that  all  the  vic- 
tories yon  gain  will  turn  to  onr  profit,  and 
tliat  all  your  defeats  would  be  infinitely  hurt- 
ful M  us.  Indeed  it  obtwns  in  Europe,  even 
among  religious  men,  that  the  imperfections 
of  your  piety  and  national  character  must 
not  be  attributed  to  the  inevitable  conse- 


qnences  from  which  the  best  Christians  and 
the  most  spiritual  churches  never  complete- 
ly escape,  but  that  they  must  be  interpreted 
aa  the  legitimate  results  of  the  separation 
of  Chnrch  and  State.  If  slavery  existed  too 
long,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  church- 
es separate  from  the  State  were  neither  inde- 
pendent enough  in  the  face  of -public  opinion, 
nor  powerful  enough  to  demand  and  obtain 
the  abolition  of  that  iniquity.  If  you  had 
failed  in  yonr  great  enterprise  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  want  of  success  wonld  have  been 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  As  to  the 
good  you  accomplish,  and  that  can  not  he 
denied,  it  is  attributed  to  Christianity  in 
general  —  your  particular  forms  of  piety 
and  of  churches  must  not  be  taken,  into  ac- 

Yon  see,  gentlemen,  great  is  yonr  respon- 
sibility. We  run  the  risk  of  suffering  from 
yonr  defects  without  benefiting  by  your  vic- 
tories. Make  these  victories  so  manifest 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  call  them  in 
question,  and  that  all  will  be  obliged  to  at- 
tribute them  to  an  intimate  and  sincere  al- 
liance of  a  decided  and  positive  Christianity 
with  a  frank  and  open  freedom.  A  fatal  di- 
vorce between  liberty  and  religion  is  to  bo 
found  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  antagonism 
which  so  deeply  shakes  European  society. 
The  most  effectual  means  to  come  to  our 
help  is  to  show  that  it  is  wholly  otherwise 
with  you. 

In  Europe  the  Church  is  the  natural  pro- 
tectress of  abuses,  of  privUeges.  The  Gos- 
pel is  too  often  held  out  as  a  kind  of  indem- 
nification, of  consolation  for  the  nse  of  men 
who,  on  account  of  social  inequalities,  can 
not  have  their  share  of  culture  and  well-be- 
ing. That  sincere  Christians  may  at  times 
have  been  led  to  present  religions  truths  in 
this  light  is  provoking  enough ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  men  who  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  the  Gospel  persist  in  representing  it 
as  the  resource  of  the  lowly  and  the  por- 
tionless of  this  worldf  In  the  name  of  aso- 
cial hierarchy  revived  irom  the  feudalism 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  M.  R^uan  lately  de- 
clared that  it  is  not  possible  for  all  men  to 
have  enjoyments,  for  all  to  be  well  brought 
np,  to  be  delicate,  virtuous.  He  looks  hack 
with  regret  to  the  good  old  time  "  when  the 
poor  enjoyed  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  the 
monk  the  enjoyments  of  worldly  men,  and 

worldly  men  the  prayers  of  the  monk. 

It  belongs  to  religion,"  he  adds, "  to  explain 
those  mysteries,  and  to  present  in  the  ideal 
world  superabundant  consolations  to  all 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  live  a  life  of 
sacrifices  here  below.  Do  not,  then,  say  to 
the  poor  that  he  is  poor  through  his  own 
feult ;  do  not  entreat  bim  to  get  rid  of  his 
poverty  as  of  a  shameful  thing ;  make  him 
love  poverty ;  show  him  the  ease,  the  charm, 
and  tho  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  it. 
Such  is  the  crowning  work  of  Jesus  ('Li 
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est  le  clief-d'teuvre  de  Jfeus').  The  exalta- 
tion of  poverty  is  liis  master-atroke."* 

Ill  the  name  of  fcee  and  Christian  Ameri- 
ca, we  can  repel  such  a  charge  as  a  crime 
of  high  treason  against  hnmanity  and 
against  the  Cliristiaii  religion.  Thanks  be 
to  God  tliat  in  yoar  bappy  country,  where 
Protestant  civilization  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
bear  all  its  legitimate  fruits,  you  are  not 
dreaming  of  the  fantastic  restoration  of  the 
Middle  Agea.  Your  ideal  of  society  is  ahead, 
and  not  behind;  it  is  for  you  to  be  nobly 
bold,  sublimely  daring.  Under  the  great 
sun  of  American  liberty  there  is  room  for 
the  poor  emigrant  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
negro  of  Africa,  ami  very  soon  for  the  native 
of  the  Far  East.  To  all  you  ofter  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  chances.  Very  far  from 
preaching  to  them  the  great  falsehood  of  the 
exaltation  of  poverty  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  you  generously  admit  all  to  the  ad- 
vantagesof  yonxcivilLiatiou;  you  offer  them 
the  means  to  recover  for  themselves  in  ev- 
ery respect  the  obliterated  features  of  God's 
image.  While  Infidelity  is  inhuman,  and 
apologizes  for  social  sufferings  ofwhioh  she 
mahes  little  aeconut,  because  she  feels  her- 
self powerless  to  heal  them,  you  show  suc- 
cessfully that  Christianity  is  eminently  hu- 
mau,  the  friend  of  all  kinds  of  progress,  and 
the  dispenser  of  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam.  In  order  that  the  Gospel  may  re- 
main a  social  and  a  civilizing  power.  It  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  a  trnth  on  which  the  in- 
dividual man  must  live.  It  mnst  uot  be  de- 
based to  the  rank  of  a  mere  instrumontality, 
of  a  restraint  destined  to  insure  the  rest  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  great  and  the  happy, 
by  keeping  the  small  and  the  disinherited  in 
resignation,  in  suffering  and  superstition. 
To  point  those  "  who  are  called  upon  to  live 
a  life  of  sacrifices  here  below  "  to  heaven 
and  to  eternal  hopes  for  their  portion,  lest 
men  shonld  be  disturbed  in  the  epicurean 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
scarcely  hiding,  meanwhile,  the  smile  of 
transcendental  disdain  that  curls  their  lips, 
this  is  to  mock  God,  and  mankind,  and 
themselves.  To  pretend  to  commend  the 
Gospel  by  such  considerations  is  not  only  to 
be  guOty  of  a  cruel  irony,  but  it  is  to  justify 
the  heart-burnings  of  all  the  wretched  and 
forsaken  of  this  world.  Indeed,  one  of  their 
great  grievances  against  the  churches  is  that 
these  would  fain  persuade  them  to  waive 
their  legitimate  portion  of  this  world's  en- 
joyment, by  promising  them  spiritual  and 
eternal  treasures  no  longer  believed  in  by 
those  who  commend  them. 

Gentlemen,  such  is  the  leprosy  which  is 


gnawing  us  in  Europe.  It  is  claimed  for  re- 
ligion that  it  shall  remain  a  social  force  when 
it  has  ceased  to  bo  for  the  individual  a  re- 
generating power.  Every  body  wishes  to 
have  an  official  religion  for  the  people ;  no- 
body wishes  a  personal  religion  for  his  own 
use.  It  is  because  they  react  against  this 
evil  tliat  the  free  churches,  in  spite  of  their 
weakness,  have  a  high  historical  import. 

Congratulat*  yourselves,  gentlemen,  that 
in  America  you  know  nothing  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  greatest  inequalities  of 
human  fortune  receive  the  sanction  of  relig- 
iou.  Away  from  us  the  boasted  conception 
of  a  system,  so-called  religious,  that  would 
grant  to  the  rich  lufldel  all  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world,  while  reserving  ef«mal  bless- 
ings for  the  abandoned  of  the  carthl  The 
consequences  of  a  wild  and  irreligious  indi- 
vidualism are  doubtless  very  great ;  bat  can 
they  be  compared  to  those  of  a  social  hie- 
rarchy that  would  cover  the  same  selfish 
schemes  with  the  varnish  of  an  arrant  hy- 
pocrisy !  Bless  God  that,  in  the  American 
civilization,  religion  is  not  a  mere  police  con- 
trivance, but  an  honored  and  respected  pow- 
er— a  power  from  on  high— having  laws  to 
dictate  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor. 
To  the  happy  man  of  this  selfish  world,  who 
has  no  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  unhap- 
py, she  has  the  right,  and  is  bonud  to  say  as 
to  Cain,  "What  hast  thou  done?  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  nnto  me  from 
the  ground."  It  is  forbidden  a  Chtistian  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  ignore  the  suffering 
and  the  misery  of  his  brethren,  however  in- 
evitable they  may  appear,  for  he  believes  in 
the  power  of  the  Redeemer  to  destroy  here 
below  the  consequences  of  sin,  and  to  make 
all  things  nevr. 

Such,  gentlemen,  and  dear  bretiiren,  are 
the  principles  which  you  have  embraced  and 
carried  out  in  this  land  with  success,  with 
4oJat.  First  of  all,  we  are  full  of  gratitude 
to  €iod,  and  we  are  proud  of  yonr  work,  for 
the  credit  of  humanity,  and  of  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  of  the  sisteenth  century,  of 
which  you  are  stUl  the  most  faithful  expo- 
nents. A  thought  is  here  pressing  upon  my 
mind  for  utterance;  I  must  not  silence  it: 
Will  the  future  be  worthy  of  the  past  t  I 
must  confess  that  yonr  best  friends  in  En- 
rope  are  not  always  without  anxiety  con- 
cerning yon ;  they  understand  the  great- 
ness, the  immensity  of  your  task ;  they  ask 
themselves  whether,  in  the  United  States  as 
elsewhere,  evil  will  not  finally  succeed  in 
gaining  the  mastery  over  the  good.  But 
this  must  re-assure  us  in  the  days  of  fiiint- 
hearteduess :  In  our  Christian  world  progress 
is  not  a  vain  word,  but  a  reality ;  in  our  day 
we  can  not  go  forward  but  by  frankly  ac- 
cepting all  the  conseqnences  of  a  democracy 
made  moral  by  Christianity.  Were  the  ideal 
that  you  pursueunattainable,we  should  still 
say  to  ourselves  that  in  this  world  nothing 
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but  the  impossible  13  worth  striving  after.  lie.     May  lie  pteaerve  her  from  tlie  dangora 

Do  not  soon  forget  the  traditions  of  your  that  might  threaten  hor.     By  increasingly 

glorions  past ;  remain  ever  faithful  to  them,  blending  the  cause  of  ChriBtiauity  with  that 

Pursue  your  work — a  work  as  noble  as  it  is  of  liberty,  may  sho  uttor  the  moat  earnest 

difficult^ — convinced  that  you  have  the  aym-  and  most  timely  of  all  preaching;  remain  as 

pathies  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  intelligent  a  city  set  npon  a  hill,  and  promotiug  in  the 

hearts  which  place  the  elaima  of  humanity  world  the  kingdom  of  Him  who  hath  said, 

above  those  of  private  nationalities.  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  bo 

May  God  hless  this  great  Christian  Repub-  free  indeed." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  ON  CIVIL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Ky  THE  Env.  W.  H.  CAMPBELL,  D.D., 


.  of  Rntsefi  College,  New  B 


Chkistiakity  is  tho  power  of  Gml  abitliDg 
ill  Lis  Word,  in  his  people,  and  iu  his  super- 
natural ProviUeuce,  in  order  to  save  men. 
Its  central  tnitli  la  tlie  wortli  of  a  linman 
sool,  and  tUe  purpose  of  God  to  save  it. 
Tl»e  human  soul  is  the  lost  sheep,  tho  lost 
piece  of  silver,  the  lost  son  of  the  parables; 
aud  God  and  the  good  angels  rejoice  wbeu 
the  lost  is  found,  aud  the  dead  son  is  alive 
again.  And  to  save  a  lost  soul  is  to  free  it 
from  the  guiltanddegradatiouof  sin.  From 
tlie  guilt  of  sin  at  once,  and  npon  believing. 
From  the  degradation  of  sin  little  by  lit- 
tle, pedetentim  et  gradatim,  step  by  step,  yet 
surely ;  for  God  is  engaged  In  it,  and  it  most 
go  on.  Salvation  from  this  degradation  is, 
furthermore,  a  progress  in  which  the  lost 
one  is  made  able  and  willing  tfl  do  the  will 
of  God.  His  capacities  and  snsceptibilitiea 
of  doing  and  delighting  in  the  true,  the  just, 
and  the  good  steadily  enlarge,  and  at  leugtli 
lie  shall  attain  to  the  measure  of  the  statni'o 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ. 

How  just  in  proportion  as  this  gradual 
work  advances,  the  man  will  crave  the  right 
and  the  room  to  enjoy  all  that  may  be  help- 
ful to  his  highest  well-being,  and  to  be  freed 
from  all  withont  which  may  hinder  it.  And 
perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  that 
state  of  society  in  which  each  one  is  allowed 
to  seek,  and  is  helped  to  seeking,  his  own 
highest  good.  We  are  very  far,  as  yet,  from 
having  attained  this  perfection.  As  to  the 
imperfect  manifestations  of  liberty  which 
we  do  see,  the  conviction  is  strong  that 
they  are  due  directly  to  Christianity,  and 
our  confident  expectation  of  far  better 
things  in  the  ftitnre  rests  upon  the  promise 
and  power  of  God  alone ;  for  we  can  not  find 
elsewhere  the  factors  capable  of  producing 
the  desired  result.  The  selfish  heart  of  the 
natural  man  says:  "It  is  not  from  me. 
From  nie  comes  the  despot  and  the  iron- 
heeled  oligarchy,  aud  the  murderous  army 
bearing  fire  and  sword."  No,  no !  From 
the  selfish,  unrenewed  heart,  uninfluenced 
by  Christianity,  comes  no  lifting  up  of  the 
down-trodden,  no  cariog  for  tlie  individual. 


no  giving  him  room  and  iielp  for  his  good- 

The  Christian, however,  will  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  historian,  who,  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  peoples,  enumerates  the  po«-- 
er  of  the  sword,  the  power  of  wealth,  the 
power  of  learning,  and  the  power  of  adven- 
titious circumstances,  aud  so  forth,  as  con- 
ducing to  this  progress.  It  may  all  so  he. 
But  if  this  progress  has  in  it  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  aud  religious  liberty,  that  is,  a 
cariug  for  the  individual  man,  it  will  he  dif- 
finult  to  remove  tbe  strong  conviction  of  the 
Christian  that  behind  the  sword,  and  the 
wealth,  and  the  learning  there  is  a  higher 
power  wliich  gives  these  all  their  force.  And 
that  is  the  truth  which  lies  imbedded  in 
Christianity,  and  nowhere  else,  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual  soul,  which  God  loved,  and 
Christ  died  to  save,  on  which  when  saved 
the  lesson  of  love  was  written  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  Aud  there,  too,  he  finds  imbedded 
that  other  truth,  that  God  takes  care  of  Iiia 
rescued,  lost  ones,  who  seek  to  do  his  will. 
"When  they  went  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other, from  one  kingdom  to  another  people, 
he  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong ;  yea, 
he  reproved  kings  for  their  sakes,  saying, 
Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  proph- 

And  so,  too,  behind  tlioae  things  which  the 
historian  calls  adventitious  circum stances 
the  Christian  will  discover  an  overruling 
Providence,  which  takes  off  the  chariot 
wheels  of  tlie  enemies,  and  makes  them 
drive  heavily  when  God's  time  of  overwhelm- 
ing comes  round,  aud  he  is  about  to  remove 
the  ontward  degradation  of  bis  recovered 

Ton  remember  what  Bisliop  Butler,  in  his 
"Analogy  of  Religion,"  says  about  the  tend- 
ency of  reasou  to  prevail  over  bruto  force 
when  time  and  place  for  counsel  and  con- 
certed action  have  been  afforded.  Kow, 
Christianity  is  the  reason  that  is  in  this 
world,  and  its  contest  is  with  all  else  here 
■  ■  li  is  just  unreason  in  opposition  to  all 
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that  seelia  the  highoat  good  of  man  as  a 
mail.  Now,  Christ  is  hero  the  wisdom  of 
God  for  this  end.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are 
tlio  Tvisdom  of  God  for  the  same  end.  And 
all  who  do  the  rtUi  of  Christ  are  the  children 
of  wisdom,  who  Jnstify  it  by  their  words  and 
deeds,  and  help  to  moke  it  pievalent  over 
the  foUy  which  is  in  the  world.  And  all 
else  is  folly,  the  selHshness  of  sin  in  the  hu- 
mun  heart,  intensitled  liy  the  Spirit  tliat  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 

Bnt  the  wisdom  Is  to  get  the  maBteiy,not 
by  the  extermination  of  the  foolish,  but  by 
freeing  them  from  their  folly — by  convert- 
ing thein  from  their  opposition  to  the  iudi- 
vidual  well-being  of  men  Into  its  Mends  and 
helpers.  To  effect  this  the  agency  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  devised  and  set  in  operation 
by  God.  For  this  end  help  was  laid  npon 
him  who  is  miglity  to  save,  and  therefore 
Christ  becomes  the  Mediator.  Hence  he  is 
the  Prophet,  the  Light  of  the  world,  to  re- 
veal iu  bis  teachings  and  life  all  the  truth 
needed  to  free  the  eaitb  from  all  its  igno- 
rance, sins,  and  woe.  So,  too,  aa  the  Priest, 
he  dies  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
his  atonement  iking  finished,  be  lives  to  in- 
tercede, praying  to  the  Father  that,  for  his 
own  merits,  every  prayer  and  deed  of  faith 
may  be  effectual  for  the  saving  of  men.  And 
lastly,  he  becomes  the  king,  all  power  being 
intrusted  to  him  that  he  may  perfect  all 
that  conccmeth  his  work. 

Bat  whUe  the  efficient  agent  in  all  this  is 
God,  the  instrumental  agenfcs  are  Christians. 
And  hence  Christ  makes  his  believing  peo- 
ple mediators  under  himself,  in  order  that 
they  may  do  his  work.  Hence,  as  proph- 
ets, they  too  are  the  light  of  the  world,  who 
ate  to  have  Christ's  truths  so  written  on 
their  hearts,  and  so  living  in  their  thoughts, 
experiences,  and  actions,  that  there  shall  be 
iu  them,  in  some  faint  degree,  that  won- 
drous speaking  by  authority  which  was  in 
Christ,  the  Great  Prophet.  As  priests,  too, 
they  first  offer  themselves,  a  living  sacrifice 
of  consecration  to  the  service  of  God;  and 
then,  as  intercessors,  they  plead  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  that  all  the  benign  ends 
of  Christianity  may  be  gained ;  and  lastly, 
as  kings,  they  have  a  real  authority  under 
Christ,  so  that  they  may  bruise  Satan  under 
their  feet,  and  have  power  to  prevent  many 
a  bad  man  and  many  a  had  woman,  botb 
kings  and  commoners,  from  doing  their  evU 
deeds.  Thns  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  fear- 
ing the  Lord  of  all  more  than  the  sovei«ign 
of  this  world,  excluded  Theodosins,  for  his 
acts  of  cruelty,  from  the  Church,  aud  by  ap- 
peals to  his  conscience  had  power  over  him 
to  prevent  another  terrible  effusion  of  blood. 
And  so  had  John  Knox  jmwer  over  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  and  her  advisers,  stopping 
them  from  putting  to  death  the  confessors  of 
Christ  in  Scotland,  tlina  furthering  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  Reformation  iu  that  kingdom. 


Thus,  yon  see,  the  whole  power  of  God  is 
brought  to  bear,  through  the  Divine  Word, 
the  i>eople  of  God,  and  the  providence  of 
Christ,  to  overcome  evil.  There  is  an  agen- 
cy here  adequate  for  the  fullest  results  of 
civil  and  I'eligions  liberty,  namely,  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  t«  bnrt  or  destroy.  And 
the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  are  full 
aud  explicit  that  anch  a  peaceful  state  shall 
he  enjoyed  uoton]y,batitshall  be  the  prod- 
uct of  tills  divinely  appointed  agency. 

But  are  we  able  to  show  that  Christianity 
has  had  any  snch  direct  inflneuce  in  causing 
civil  and  religions  libertyt  We  premise 
that,  since  the  instrumental  agents  of  Chris- 
tianity are  men,  we  mnst  expect  to  find  tho 
same  marks  of  imperfection  almnt  this  re- 
formatory work  which  we  see  in  all  else 
man  baa  bad  committed  to  him.  And  this 
being  stoted,  we  reply  tliat  from  the  begin- 
ning of  history  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ 
we  find  no  trace  of  civil  liberty  ontside  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy.  Elsewhere  there  is 
no  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  as  an 
individual,  no  caring  for  kis  individual  in- 
terests. There  are  privileged  classes,  and  a 
oaring  for  them.  But  the  machinery  of  so- 
ciety did  not  run  to  take  care  of  the  individ- 
ual. He  was  the  tool  of  tbe  society,  bat  his 
well-being  was  nowhere  the  end  of  its  ac- 
tion. Bnt  in  the  Jewish  theocracy  (which 
was  just  a  preparative  Christianity)  the 
fundamental  truth,  iu  so  far  as  onr  subject 
is  concerned,  was  tbe  love  of  one's  neighbor 
as  one's  self.  The  Government  was  formed 
for  the  well-being  of  the  individual,  and  be 
was  consequently  helped  and  protected  iu 
all  his  civil  rights.  He  bad  also,  in  one  as- 
pect of  it,  full  religions  liberty.  He  was 
protected  and  helped  in  tlie  exercise  of  tho 
true  worship  of  God,  But  the  tlieocracy 
knew  nothing  of  religious  liberty  in  that 
other  and  moat  important  aspect  of  it,  tlie 
toleration  of  those  who  did  not  receive  and 
practice  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  theocracy 
seems  to  have  had  no  toleration  for  religious 
dissent. 

When  then  Christ  appears,  we  find  his 
teaching,  on  all  points,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it.  He  inculcates  all  that  in  which 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  bad  anticipated 
Him;  but  he  inculcates  more,  for  the  final 
revelation  of  love  will  be  fuller  than  its 
beginnings.  His  law  of  toleration  of  relig- 
ions dissent,  for  ejcample.  When  James  and 
John,  vexed  because  certain  Samaritans  did 
not  receive  Christ,  begged  the  Master,  say- 
ing, "  Lord,  wilt  then  that  we  command  tire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume 
tbem,  as  Elias  did !"  be  turned  and  rebnked 
them,  sayiug, "  Ye  know  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of."  Christ  came  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  save.  And  he  rebuked  his  dis- 
ciples for  foiling  to  appreciate  bis  spirit  aud 
the  purpose  of  bis  coming.  All  that  he  pur- 
poses to  accomplish  on  earth  in  the  benft- 
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flting  of  men  he  will  effect  by  love  alone. 
His  spirit  is  love,  and  he  has  no  other  way 
of  winning  over  enemies  but  hy  gentleness 
and  forbearance.  And  the  life  and  power 
of  Christianity,  whenever  it  has  exhibited 
vitality,  has  consisted  in  the  possession  of 
this  spirit,  which  constitutes  the  very  be- 
iog  of  Christ. 

And  now,  Christ  having  ascended  t«  heav- 
en, Christianity  goes  forth  npon  its  mission, 
and  it  produced  wondrous  changes  in  many 
directions.  But  it  was  centuries  before  its 
influence  had  reached  the  State.  In  the  first 
three  centuries  tlie  State  was  heathenish, 
and  Christiana  conld  have  no  official  con- 
nection with  it.  But  when  tlie  Eoman  em- 
pire had  become  a  so-called  Christian  em- 
pire, then  Christians  ruled.  But  the  inner- 
most spirit  of  the  Government  was  heathen- 
ish stiU,  and  Christian  influence  shows  itself 
only  here  and  there  and  now  and  then ;  but 
it  is  seen.  The  Christian  spirit  mitigates 
and  abolishes  slavery,  gives  women  and 
children  their  natural  rights,  opposes  the 
cruelty  of  the  emperors,  and  betters  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  the  degraded,  and  the 
prisoners  of  war.  Ina  word,  all  that  we  see 
here  of  a  better  and  a  less  despotic  state  of 
things  is  due  to  Christianity. 

Then  came  the  horrible  times  of  the  mi- 
gration of  the  nations.  And  it  was  Chris- 
tianity which  saved  the  world  from  Mling 
into  barbarism.  By  doing  this,  as  was  very 
natural,  the  Church  became  a  kind  of  State 
in  the  State.  The  Chnrch,  in  its  dealings 
with  men,  stood  so  high  above  the  ignorant, 
brutal  barbarians  that  nearly  every  thing 
good,  noble,  and  humane  was  found  in  the 
Church  alone.  Tliis  being  kept  in  mind,  no 
one  wilt  wonder  that  the  Chnrcb  at  this  time 
formed  a  very  low  conception  of  the  State. 
It  was  regarded  aa  nothing  but  the  bad  and 
worthless  part  of  the  social  existence  of 
humanity,  selfish  in  its  aims  and  selfish  in 
its  practices;  and  if  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
State  is  called  Saera  Imperialia  Mojeatas,  it  is 
not  sacra  in  itself,  bnt  becanse  the  Pope  had 
so  named  it. 

But  the  Keformation  changed  all  this,  and 
mnch  for  the  better.  All  the  Reformers  and 
their  followers  rect^nized  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as 
an  ordinotio  Dei.  The  Protestant  concep- 
tion of  the  State,  and  its  rights  and  dnties, 
thus  differs  entirely  tCom  that  of  the  Ro- 
manists. In  this  Luther,  Zwingle,  and  Cal- 
vin i^ree,  and,  if  their  followers  of  a  later 
period  go  in  somewhat  different  directions, 
the  reason  is  found  not  in  a  difference  of 
principles,  but  of  circumstances.  Circum- 
stances which  can  be  easily  explained  caused 
the  development  of  the  political  side  of  the 
Reformation  to  be  soon  stopped  in  the  norih 
of  Europe,  and  circumstances  caused  the  op- 
posite in  the  west  of  Europe.  In  France, 
for  example,  the  Hagneuots  held  the  Panl- 


ino  idea  of  the  Reformers  as  to  the  State 
and  its  duties.  Among  them,  also,  there 
were  scholars  eminent  in  political  science, 
whose  writings  even  now  are  in  high  esti- 
mation. And  the  views  of  all  were  that  the 
State  must  care  for  its  citieens,  that  civil 
liberty  is  the  right  of  the  citizen.  They, 
fiirthermore,  acl«d  on  these  principles,  and 
held  especi^ly  that  the  State  must  have  no 
privileged  classes.  Thus,  in  1587,  just  before 
the  battle  at  Coutras,  De  Momay  and  his 
chaplain,  Chandien,  compelled  the  Prince  of 
Navarre,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to 
make  before  the  whole  army  a  public  con- 
fession of  sorrow  for  the  gross  immoralities 
he  bad  committed  at  La  Rochelle.  The 
hostility,  also,  of  these  Protestants  to  the 
absolutism  of  French  royalty  was  so  strong 
that  it  tnmed  the  seeming  friendship  of 
Francis  I.  into  bitter  hostility.  But  even 
here  amidst  these  advanced  opinions  and 
practices  about  civil  liberty  religious  tol- 
eration was  unknown. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  contest  against 
the  civil  and  religions  tyranny  of  Spain  was 
just  the  upholding  of  these  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  a  demand  for  a  gov- 
ernment— an  orMimUo  Del — which  respect- 
ed the  civil  and  religions  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  here  these  principles  triumphed — 
civil  liberty  triumphed,  religious  liberty  ti'i- 
umphed.  The  Low  Countries  led  the  world 
in  adopting  in  some  measure  Christ's  law  of 
toleration.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  had  be- 
fore written  to  Sir  Thomas  More  that  a  bet- 
ter use  could  be  made  of  a  heretic  than  to 
burn  hin).  With  his  weak  character  these 
truthful  words  were  nothing  but  a  senti- 
ment ;  but  with  his  conntrymen  who  fought 
and  bled  for  freedom  they  were  a  holy  prin- 
ciple learned  frwm  Christ,  and,  by  practicing 
them  in  even  the  measure  they  did,  the  Hol- 
lander has  the  honor  of  leading  the  van  of 
the  army  of  Christ. 

And  so,  too,  in  England  and  Scotland  tho 
real  progress  in  civU  liberty  and  toleration 
has  been  the  product  of  the  Reformation. 
Fronde  says  that  the  act  of  Henry  VIH., 
in  placing  an  open  Bible  in  all  the  ciiurcbes 
of  England,  aqd  commanding  the  clergy  to 
exhort  and  encouri^  the  people  to  resort 
to  it  and  read  it,  was  laying  "the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  whole  later  history  of  En- 
gland, as  well  civil  as  ecclesiastical."  In 
like  mannerRevoIutionhas  everywhere  bor- 
rowed the  force  ofits  political  ideas  from  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
it  has  nearly  always  perverted  them. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that,  as 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  the  lesson  of 
Christianity,  so  it  can  be  ftilly  gained  and 
secured  by  Christianity  alone.  The  noble 
boon  gains  that  State  alone  whoso  citizens 
first  become  the  fieedmen  of  Christ,  and 
then  for  Christ's  sake  love  their  neighbor 
as  themselves,    Ko  form  of  government  af- 
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fords  an  abaolnte  gnarantee  fur  liberty,  aud 
no  eonstitntion  will  bo  a  nafegnard  ogaiust 
corruptiou.  That  State  aloue  baa  tbo  assur- 
ance of  permanence  vbose  citizens,  Cbiist's 
freedmen,  are  consecrated  nnto  tbo  mastery 
of  self  and  tlie  love  of  one's  neigbbor.  Wo 
bave  not  yet  attained  it.  Witb  more  of 
Christ's  spirit  in  tbe  lieart,  vre  ehail  see  a 
correspondiDg  love  of  man,  and  a  larger  and 
more  benign  dovolopraeut  of  civil  and  relig- 


ious liberty.  Witbont  tbat  ire  sbaU  have 
no  advancement,  but  retrogression.  I  close 
witb  tbe  words  of  Johann  von  Miiller:  "Tbe 
Gospel  is  tbe  fulfilbnent  of  all  Lopes,  tlie  per- 
feotiou  of  all  pbUosopby,  the  interpreter  of 
all  revolutious,  the  key  to  all  tbo  seemiug 
contradictions  of  the  physical  and  mora! 
world;  it  is  liffe;  it  is  immortality.  Since  I 
bavo  known  the  Savionr,  every  thing  is  clear 
— with  biin  there  is  nothing  I  can  not  solve." 
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3  Rev.  DA:^1EL  E.  GOODWIN,  D.D., 


By  Christianity  we  uiiderBtand,  no  eccle- 
siastical  hierarcby  or  organization ;  Tint  tbo 
religion  instituted  by  Christ,  promulgated 
by  his  apostles,  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, propagated  and  preserved  in  the  world 
by  the  preaching  of  tho  Gospel  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  liberty  we  un- 
derstand neither  lawlessness  nor  license  in 
Church  or  State,  While  the  end  of  civil 
gOTcmment  is  to  secure  that  order  which  is 
iiecossary  to  the  largest  attainable  measure 
of  free  activity  for  all,  the  end  of  civil  liber- 
ty is  self-government;  and  it  implies  that 
the  civil  government  should  give  to  every 
man  as  full  an  opportunity  for  attaining 
and  enjoying  that  end  as  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers and  the  good  of  nil  will  admit.  Civil 
liberty  may  exist  under  any  form  of  civil 
government;  but  it  seems  plain  that  it  is 
best  secured  where  a  popular  conBtitutlou 
can  be  permanently  and  qnietly  maintain- 
ed. Religious  liberi^y  is  neither  Ciesarism, 
nor  secularism,  nor  individualism,  nor  indif- 
ferentism.  It  does  not  abate  one  jot  of  the 
claims,  the  absolute  claims,  of  God.  and  his 
truth ;  but  it  leaves  those  claims  to  bo  ad- 
dressed to  the  miud  and  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  man,  not  to  his  bodily  senBibilities 
or  to  Lis  temporal  interests.  It  relies  upon 
moral  and  spiritual  influence,  not  upon  phys- 
ical force.  It  is  consistent  with  the  profes- 
sion and  niaiutenanoa  of  the  most  minute 
and  prolix  creed,  bnt  is  most  fully  enjoyed 
when  tho  symbols  of  comnmnion,  retaining 
all  that  is  essential  and  fundamental  to  true 
religion,arctbe  most  comprehensive  and 
pie. 

Christ's  religion  was  embodied  in  himself, 
in  his  character  and  work  and  teacliing. 
Who, then,  was  he,  and  what  did  he  teacht 
The  Son  of  God  was  born  in  a  stable  and 
died  on  tho  cross.  He  was  known  by  his 
neighbors  as  the  carpenter  and  tho  carpen- 
ter's son.  His  daily  life  was  among  the  poor 
and  the  lowly.  He  gathered  a  company  of 
fishermen  as  bis  bosom  friends  in  his  earth- 
ly ministry,  and  took  a  penitent  thief  as  his 
companion  to  Paradise.  He  taught  that  the 
l)oor  shall  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ;  that 
God  watches  over  the  humblest  of  his  chil- 
dren with  more  than  paternal  care,  that  the 
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angels,  who  always  behold  tho  face  of  the 
Father,  minister  to  them,  and  that  woe  is 
to  him  that  despises  them.  "  The  princes 
of  the  Gentiles,"  said  he, "  exercise  lordship 
them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise 
authority  upon  them ;  but  so  shall  it  not 

among  you ;  but  whosoever  will  be  great 
among  j'ou  shall  be  your  minister,  and  who- 
soever of  you  wiU.  bo  the  chicfest  shall  be 
servant  of  all."  So  much  for  his  followers 
among  themselves.  To  them  he  directs  all 
his  precepts — not  to  kings,  or  rulers,  or  mag- 
istrates, or  any  in  authority ;  and  should  his 
followers  be  called  to  discharge  such  func- 
tions, he  has  left  the  spirit  of  these  same 
precepts,  and  these  only,  to  guide  them. 
Yet  ho  never  ntters  a  word  to  make  the 
poor  discontented  or  turbulent,  to  render 
them  jealous  or  envious  of  the  rich  and 
great,  or  hostile  to  them,  or  ambitious  to 
reach  their  places.  He  never  says  a  sylla- 
ble to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  sedition  against  the 
constituted  government,  even  though  it  was 
the  iron  despotism  of  Rome.  His  command 
is,  "  Bonder  to  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  as  well  aa"U>  God  the  thinRS  that 
are  God's."  Bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
that  CECsar  and  his  deputies  and  officials, 
and  all  tlie  machinery  of  the  Eoman  gov- 
ernment, then  lay,  and  were  regarded  as  ly- 
ing, beyond  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  — 
that  kingdom  of  the  truth  for  which  he  was 
giving  laws.  To  his  kingdom  that  govern- 
ment, as  a  system,  was  a  foreign  element. 

The  apostles  renew  and  re-echo  the  teach- 
ing of  their  Master,  They  declare  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  whatso- 
ever any  man  doeth  the  same  shall  he  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or 
free.  Tiiey  teach  that  all  Christians  are 
brethren,  as  children  of  a  common  Father 
and  redeemed  by  a  common  Saviour,  and 
that  by  love  they  should  serve  one  another. 
It  is  the  man,  and  not  his  accidents,  that 
fills  their  view ;  the  soul  for  which  Christ 
died,  and  not  its  external  circumstances  of 
worldly  dignity  or  of  worldly  hisignifi- 
cance,  tJiat  measures  their  intei'est  and  re- 
gard. "  Let  the  poor,"  says  St.  James,  "  re- 
joice in  that  bo  is  exalted ;  but  the  rich,  in 
that  he  is  made  low;"  and  he  emphatical- 
ly condemns  the  contemptnoua  treatment  of 
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"the  poor  man  in  vile  raiment."  "Yc  see 
your  calling,  brethren,"  sajs  St.  Paul,  "  how 
that  not  many  wise  meu  after  tbe  flesh,  uot 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called ;" 
"Weatealloue  in  Christ  Jesus;  where  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian,  Scyth- 
ian, bond  nor  free :  but  Christ  is  all,  and  iu 
all." 

Yet  the  apostles,  after  the  example  of 
their  Master,  taoght  distinctly  that  "'every 
sool  should  be  subject  to  the  higher  iiow- 
ers,"  to  tlie  lawful  government ;  that  Cliris- 
tians  should  "  snbmit  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  as  tree,  and  not 
using  their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  malicious- 
ness, bnt  as  the  servauta  of  God."  They 
taught,  too,  that  there  should  be  ordei's  and 
government  in  the  Church  itself;  that  we 
are  members  in  one  body,  and  that  all  mem- 
bers have  not  the  same  office.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  though  "God  hath  set  in 
the  Church  Jirat  the  apostles,"  yet  St.  Paul 
says,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  that 
office,  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  bnt  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants 
for  Jesus'  sate;"  "not  for  that  we  have  do- 
minion over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of 
your  joy."  And  St.  Peter  exhorts  presby- 
ters, as  being  himself  their  fellow-presby- 
ter, to  conduct  themselves  "  not  as  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  as  ensamples  to  the 
flock."  Indeed,  the  ministers  of  God  were 
approved  as  »ach  by  special  toils  and  priva- 
tions, abuse,  and  contempt.  "  For  I  think," 
says  St.  Panl,  "  that  God  bath  set  forth  us 
the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  unto 
death;  for  we  ore  made  a  spectacle  to  the 
world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  Even 
nnto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and 
have  no  certain  dwelling-place ;  and  tabor, 
workingwith  onr  own  hands :  beingreviled, 
we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  suftbr  it ;  be- 
ing defamed,  we  entreat :  we  are  made  as  the 
fllth  of  the  world,  and  ate  the  offscouriug 
of  all  things  unto  this  day."  Such  was  the 
highest  dignity  to  which  men  were  called  in 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

Such  was  the  religion  wLicli  Christ  and 
his  apostles  established.  So  far  as  the  in- 
fluence and  spirit  of  such  a  religion  sbonld 
leaven  hnraan  society,how  is  it  possible  that 
it  should  fail  to  promote  liberty,  brother- 
hood, and  equality  among  men;  to  develop 
manhood,  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  ele- 
vate the  degraded,  to  bumble  tbo  proud;  to 
restrain  the  selfishness  of  ambition,  to  tem- 
per the  exercise  of  authority,  to  cheek  the 
insolence  of  power  and  the  domiueering  of 
despotism;  and  to  make  both  the  high  and 
the  low  unspeakably  happier,  according  to 
the  noble  sentiment  of  St.  James,  in  their 
mutual  approximation  t  Christianity  lays 
the  only  secure  foundation  for  permanent 
civil  liberty.  It  is  utterly  unlike  any  mere 
doctrine  of  the  "  Eights  of  Man."     It  incul- 


cates duties  rather  than  rights.  By  its  doc- 
trine andspirit  of  meek  humility  and  broth- 
erly love,  it  is  quite  aa  inconsistent  with  the 
coarse,aud  violent,  and  insolent  demands  of 
a  reckless  mob,  as  it  is  with  the  cool,  and 
cruel,  and  cunning  policy  of  an  aristocracy, 
or  tbe  ruthless  despotism  of  an  autocrat. 
Christianity  alone  effectually  represses  that 
spirit  of  human  pride  and  selfishness  which 
tends  alike  to  crush  and  to  undermine  the 
rising  fabric  of  civil  freedom.  Christiani- 
ty is  popular  without  being  revolutionary; 
submissive  to  wrong,  bnt  not  conservative 

Doubtless,  as  there  always  have  been,  so 
there  always  will  be,  in  every  community, 
men  of  inferior  mental  capacities  and  moral 
character ;  but  while  these  may  need  to  be, 
in  various  degrees,  guided  and  restrained, 
Christianity  forbids  that  they  should  ever 
be  trampled  upon  or  nsed  merely  as  means 
for  the  exaltation  or  aggrandizement  of  oth- 
ers. Christianity  teaches  ns  to  sopport  tbe 
weak,  and  not  to  make  them  support  us;  to 
love  them  as  brethren,  to  be  pitiful,  to  be 
courteous,  honestly  to  desire  that  our  in- 
feriors should  become  our  equals,  to  respect- 
their  humanity,  and  to  seek  by  all  possible 
means  their  speediest  elevation  and  improve- 
ment. Christianity  is  hopeful.  She  does 
not  despair  of  the  elevatiou  of  the  masses 
of  mankind,  or  give  them  up  to  a,  hopeless 
and  iuterminable  degradation.  "But  they 
are  mere  children,"  it  is  said.  Be  it  so ;  and 
she  would  have  us  treat  them  as  children. 
Bat  children  are  guided  and  governed,  not 
that  they  may  Ijo  kept  always  children ;  not 
that  the  parents  may  enjoy  the  honor  aud 
dignity  of  governing;  not  that  tbeir  despot- 
ic spirit  may  be  gratified;  not  that  their 
wealth  and  consideration  maybe  increased ; 
not  that  they  may  live  at  their  ease  ou  the 
labors  of  tbeir  children ;  not  that  their  pa- 
rental sway  may  be  perpetuated ;  but  al- 
ways with  tbe  express  hope  aud  aim  that 
these  children  may  soon  learn  to  guide  and 
govern  themselves,  and  eventually  to  guide 
and  govern  others  in  their  turn.  Such, 
Christianity  would  teach  ns,  should  be  the 
treatment  of  all  inferior  classes  iu  society. 
The  highest  ideal  of  the  Christian  State  is, 
"  A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people." 

When  we  pass  from  theory  to  fact,  and  in- 
qnire  of  history  what  has  been  tbe  actual 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  civil  liberty 
and  civil  life,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  this  divine  religion  exerts  its  influence 
through  human  agencies  and  organs,  and 
that  its  proper  effects  are  liable  to  be  modi- 
fied or  obstructed,  and  even  perverted  or  an- 
nulled, by  the  imperfection  or  reaction  of 
tbe  medium  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 
This  religion  is  pure  only  at  its  source ;  and 
"  ■  only  by  constantly  recurring  to  that 
■e  that  its  lost  purity  is  to  be  restored. 
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Let  TIB  1)6  tLanfcfal  that  in  tlie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures we  iiave  the  means  of  thus  reviBitiut; 
that  eourcc,  stuA  makiog  fresli  draughts  fioia 
tbe  iiure  waters  of  life  and  tmtb. 

Now  it  is  bat  an  identical  propositio 
eay  that,  wlierover  the  tendencies  of  Cliris- 
tianityare  most  effectually  reached,  its  prop- 
er results  most  thoroughly  worked  out,  there 
Christianity  wlU  exist  in  its  most  complete 
and  characteristic  form.  And  every  stage 
of  progress  toward  such  a  consummation 
must  he  so  much  vantage-ground  for  further 
advancement.  If  Christianity  fonds  to  pro- 
mote civil  liberty,  or  natnrally  to  coalesce 
with  it,  then  tho  esisteuce  of  civil  liberty 
must  react  advantageously  npon  Christiani- 
ty. Neither  can  he  the  friend  of  the  other, 
or  they  mnst  he  mutual  friends;  and  that 
though  each  may  have  many  other  fr'iends 
besides.  There  may  be  many  otiier  infln- 
ences  favorable  to  civil  liberty  besides  Chris- 
tianity— and  among  them  may  even  be  some 
of  au  ntterly  irreligious  and  Antichristian 
character — as,  on  the  other  hand,  there  cer- 
tiunly  are  many  iufliiences  favorable  to 
Christianity  besides  civil  liberty.  The  same 
is  tme  of  tho  relation  of  Christianity  to  gen- 
eral light  and  knowledge,  to  civilization  and 
social  culture.  It  is  among  its  divine  cre- 
dentials that  it  £ills  in  and  harmonizes  with 
whatever  tends  to  the  elevation  and  happi- 
ness of  man,  or  to  the  imfolding  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  powers— to  the  perfecting  of 
humanity  in  amy  of  its  aspects  or  relations. 
Christianity  has  its  proper  spiritual  pur- 
pose, which  is  no  other  than  to  lead  man  on 
to  the  attainment  and  accomplishment  of 
the  highest  end  of  his  being,  in  his  relation 
to  what  is  above  and  beyond  this  present 
world.  But  notwithstanding  this— or,  rath- 
er, precisely  because  of  this  —  it  is  ia  con- 
scious harmouy  with  all  that  is  trne  and 
beautiful  and  good,  with  all  that  is  pure  and 
honest  and  vlrtnous,  with  all  that  is  lovely 
and  noble  and  manly.  The  more  perfectly 
man  is  developed  as  man,  in  all  his  noimal 
faculties  and  relations,  the  better  vehicle  he 
becomes  for  the  manifestation  of  the  fnll 
power  and  glory  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Such  a  development,  from  ivJiatever  causes 
proceeding,  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity;  for,  if  this  religion 
comes  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  elevate  the  de- 
graded, to  guide  the  erring,  to  enlighten  the 
dark,  to  ennoble  the  mean,  to  reform  the 
vicious,  she  can  not  but  vrelcome  whatever 
will  help  her  in  her  benign  mission.  But 
light  and  liberty  and  love  can  not  but  help 
her.  Christ  did,  indeed,  once  say, "  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  but  it  was  of 
Satan  he  then  spoke.  Again  he  said,  "He 
that  is  not  against  lis  is  on  our  part;"  and 
then  it  was  of  well-intentioned  but  partial- 
ly enlightened  men  he  spoke. 

It  is  true,  man's  nature  is  radically  per- 
verted, and  tho  best  things  m.nj-,  bj  abuse, 


become  the  worst.  Without  the  aid  of  di- 
vine grace,  without  an  influence  from  on 
high,  without  the  leaven  of  Christ's  relig- 
ion, man  can  never  reach  liis  highest  devel- 
opment in  relation  either  to  the  future  world 
or  to  tliis.  Every  right  and  good  tendency 
in  him  is,  in  its  normal  evolution,  ready  to 
welcome  and  embrace  Christianity.  Scien- 
tific supercUionsness  and  philosophic  pride 
and  prejudice  are  no  part  of  man's  true  de- 
velopment. But  though  the  evil  of  man's 
nature  crops  out  everywhere,  yet,  on  tho 
whole,  infellcctnal  light  and  culture  are 
more  favorable  to  Christianity  than  brutish 
darkness  and  ignorance.  Ignorance  may  be 
the  mother  of  superstitions  devotion,  hut 
knowledge  is  the  foster-parent  of  tme  relig- 
ion. Christianity  does  not  fear  knowledge 
or  frown  upon  it ;  rather  she  both  commends 
aud  commands  it:  "Be  not  children  in  un- 
derstanding," is  her  injunction ;  "  howbeit  in 
malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  nnderstanding 
he  men" — le  men — men  is  what  Christiani- 
ty wants;  not  ignorant  children,  hut  intel- 
ligent men.  All  souls  may  be,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  equally  precwns,  yet  the  conversion 
of  one  St.  Paul  was  of  more  consequence  to 
tlie  advancement  of  the  Cliristian  religion — 
such  are  the  law  aud  movement  of  Divine 
Providence— than  the  gathering  in  of  whole 
masses  of  ignorant  heathen  at  Laodicco,  at 
Sardis,  or  even  at  Rome.  And,  as  civil  lib- 
erty must  naturally  help  to  produce,  in  a 
given  eommnuity,  a  greater  number  of  men, 
of  real,  intelligent,  mantg  men,  it  can  not  fail 
to  Bsert  a  favorable  reflex  influence  upon 
the  promotion  both  of  the  truth  aud  of  tho 
power  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  civil  lib- 
erty must  give  Christianity  a  freer  scope  for 
exerttng  and  diffusing  its  own  benign  iufln- 


We  hare  bnt  to  glance  at  the  history  and 
geography  of  Christendom  to  iind  this  view 
abundantly  confirmed  by  facts.  We  shail 
find  that,  whenever  and  wherever  civil  lib- 
erty has  become  quietly  and  permanently 
establifihed,  then  and  there  has  Christianity 
had  its  pni'est  and  noblest  realization  —  has 
exerted  most  widely  its  transforming  spir- 
itual Influence — in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in 
Switzerland,  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
America,  in  France.  The  old  French  Revo- 
lution is  often  thrown  back  upon  us  as  set- 
tling the  whole  question  against  us;  but  it 
is  strangely  or  studiously  forgotten  that  all 
the  horrors  of  that  revolntion  and  all  its 
atheistic  orgies  resulted  not  from  civil  liber- 
ty, but  were  the  natural  and  necessary  fruit 
of  the  preceding  ages  of  civil  and  religious 
despotism,  of  grinding  and  intolerable  op- 
pression. The  atheism  and  the  spirit  of  li- 
cense already  existed ;  they  caused  the  evils 
of  the  Revolntion,  and  were  not  its  eflccts. 
Voltaire  was  already  on  the  scene,  and  had 
completed  his  career.  Meantime,  so  far  as 
civil  liberty  has  resulted  fioivi  that  revolu- 
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tion,  oveu  thongh  ntbcism  may  liave  liad 
liaud  in  producing  it,  for  God  ofteu  briuga 
good  out  of  evil,  it  lias  beeii  an  iuestimable 
blessing  to  France  and  to  Europe,  Our 
greatest  temporal  benefits  commonly  pro- 
ceed from  a  variety  of  causes ;  and  it  ia 
sometimes  tliTongU  tbe  crisis  of  a  violent 
and  daDgerons  diseaxe  tliat  tbe  system 
most  tlioroughly  purified  and  invigorated. 
Had  not  men  perversely  insisted  upon  asso- 
ciating the  idea  of  infidelity  witli  tlie  spirit 
of  liberty,  on  tJie  one  bond ;  and,  on  tlie  otli- 
ci  band,  bad  not  qnite  too  mncb  of  tbe  old 
religions  and  civil  despotism  been  retained 
and  restored  in  tbe  conservative  reaction, 
the  blessing  resulting  from  tbat  revolution 
had  been  greater  still.  Bnt  after  all,  at  this 
present  moment,  is  there  not  vastly  more  of 
intelligent  practical  Christianity  in  Hungary 
tlian  in  Austria,  !□  France  than  Iq  Spain  or 
Italy,  or  in  any  coimtry  of  Enrope  wbere 
civil  liberty  has  always,  or  until  recently, 
been  suppressed  t  Those  professed  friends 
of  Christianity,  ^TllO,  in  the  fanatical  zeal  of 
blind  conservatism,  insist  npon  identifying 
civil  liberty  ^vith  infidelity  andatbeisni,  and 
Cbristianity  nitb  despotism  and  oligarchies, 
inflict  npon  the  cause  of  tme  religion  a  sorer 
wound  than  could  ever  have  been  inflicted 
by  infldelity  and  atheism  themselves.  They 
furnish  infidelity  and  atheism  vcith  tbeir 
most  effective  weapons ;  they  pnt  the  great- 
est stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  religion; 
they  make  zealous  infidels  and  atheists  of 
thousands,  who  woulil  otherwise,  by  God's 
gra«e,  be  as  zealous  Christians.  The  lovers 
iif  freedom  wOl  t>o  infidels,  because  Chris- 
tians will  be  lovers  of  absolutism,  defenders 
of  slavery,  and  advocates  of  caste. 

Bnt  after  all,  as,  since  the  Christian  era, 
civil  liberty  has  flourished  nowhere  outside 
of  Christendom  —  and  this  is  a  significajit 
fact  —  so  an  enlightened  and  living  Chris- 
tianity has  always  flourished  best,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, under  thesegis  of  civil  liberty.  As 
Christianity  makes  the  best  freemen,  so  free 
men  make  the  best  Christians. 

That  I'eligious  liberty  reacts  advanta- 
geously on  Christianity  needs  no  further 
iti'gument  but  the  simple  appeal  to  history 
and  fiicis.  The  religious  despotism  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  serves  merely  to 
keep  out  the  light  and  truth  which  might 
lead  to  a  I'efunnation  of  old  and  festering 
corruptions,  and  to  educate,  or  rather  to 
leave  uneducated,  masses  of  men  semi-athe- 
istic, semi-heathen,  superstltionsly  devout, 
bnt  morally  and  intellectually  weak  and 
chUdish.  And  iu  Protestant  countries  re- 
li^ons  intolerance  has  uniformly  resulted 
in  dwarfing  and  paralyzing  the  religion  it 
was  designed  to  protect.  This  is  abundant- 
ly illustrated  in  the  religious  history  of  En- 
gland and  of  America.  Intolerance  has  al- 
ways been  followed  by  religious  declension 
and  doctrinal  super Piciality.      To  pass  .it 


once  to  the  present  time,  compare  the  ener- 
getic, intelligent,  aggressive  spirit  of  Prot- 
estantism in  England,  or  Switzerland,  or 
America,  with  the  cold  and  torpid  condition 
which  tlie  same  religion  has,  at  least  nntil 
very  recently,  manifested  under  the  prohib- 
itive system  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Er- 
ror, corruption,  consclons  weakness,  may  be 
intolerant ;  but  Truth  needs  no  such  proteC' 
tion;  she  I'ejoices  in  her  own  strength,  and 
in  her  perfect  adaptation  to  man's  nature 
and  wants.  Slie  docs  not  treat  man  as  a 
maniac  who  must  be  laced  in  a  strait-jacket 
in  order  to  be  kept  in  the  trne  religion. 

Had  Christianity  needed  the  protection 
of  an  intolerant  religious  despotism,  what 
would  have  become  of  her  in  the  earliest 
and  purest  periods  of  her  history,  when  all 
the  powers  of  the  world,  both  civil  and 
religious,  were  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility 
against  her  I  And  how  can  she  now  hope 
to  subdue  the  world  which  still  lieth  iu 
wickedness — to  prevail  over  the  Brahman- 
ism,  and  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism  which 
hold  possession  of  India  and  China  and  Ja- 
pan, containing  about  half  the  population  of 
the  globe  t  When  she  asks  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  a  free  entrance  among  them, 
sliall  she  plainly  tell  them  that,  so  soon  as 
she  gets  the  upper  band  there,  she  will  strip 
of  their  goods  and  banish  from  their  homes, 
or  consign  to  prison,  torture,  and  death,  all 
who  refuse  to  receive  her  teaching  aud  con- 
form to  her  rites  t  Sorely,  if  she  prefers  her 
petirion  wltb  snch  an  intention,  she  ought,  in 
honesty  and  fairness,  to  announce  it  before- 
hand. In  no  such  spirit  did  Jesus  and  bis 
apostles  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God;  ill  no  such  spirit  did  he  open  his 
great  commission  in  the  synagogue  at  Naz- 
areth ;  and  in  no  such  spirit  is  the  world  to 
be  subdued  to  bis  obedience.  When  James 
and  John  would  have  called  down  fire  froni 
heaven  to  consume  those  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive him,  he  meekly  rebuked  them,  saying, 
"Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of;  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  bnt  to  save  them."  Christianity 
is  not  to  convert  man  as  Cliarlemngne  con- 
verted the  Sasons,  and  Philip  II.  the  Mo- 
riscoes ;  her  festivals  are  no  longer  to  be  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eves*  and  Sicilian  Vespers; 
her  Easters  are  not  to  be  made  more  joyous 
and  solemn  by  holocausts  of  hundreds  of 
human  beings  in  antos-de-fe;  her  heroes 
and  cliampious  are  not  to  be  Torquemadas, 
and  Philips,  and  bloody  Marys,  and  Dukes 
of  Alva;  her  fender  mercies  are  not  to  bo 

*  It  is  Utile  to  tlie  purpose  to  npoliiglie  lor  the  Pope 
-the  Infiillilile  Pope— who  ordered  u  T«  Denm  to  be 
Buns  npon  hearing  n(  this  massacre,  by  taylng  that 
probablj  he  had  been  mlslntonned  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  facts.  Had  bis  InCillibility  espreaslr 
made  the  npology  for  himself  when  he  wne  belter  in- 
formed, the  case  mlBhl  be  otherwlBfl.    Did  be  ever 
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exhibited  m  Alljigeuaian  and  WaJdensian 
crusades,  in  Dutch  inaBaacres,  iu  Ilugueuot 
expatriations,  iu  inquisitorial  tortures,  and 
SmitLfield  flres.  No;  tnruing  away  from 
Huch  scenes,  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of 
Jesns  "  Come  uuto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  aie  heavy  laden,  and  I  vi-ill  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me  i  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  nnto  yonr  souls."  And 
liear  the  Apostle  saying, "  By  the  gentleness 
and  meekness  of  Christ  I  lieseech  yon." 
Saoh  is  the  spirit  in  which  Christianity  is 
to  go  forth  tfl  Ler  futnre  and  final  victoiles. 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  -vrLich  she  is  to  grap- 
ple Trith  the  free  thought  and  the  free  and 
vigorous  activities  of  the  present  and  tbe 
coming  age.  The  weapons  of  her  warfare 
ore  not  Eama],but  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  Civil  and 
religions  ii:eeiiom  are  the  conditions  of  her 
real  and  complete  snccess. 

By  religious  freedom  we  mean  that  there 
should  be,  nnder  the  law  of  the  land,  free- 
dom of  thought,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press, 
for  aU  kinds  and  modes  of  religion,  inclad- 
ing  not  only  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, hut  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Pagan- 
ism, Pantheism,  and  Atheism.  Of  coarse, 
the  8tat«  may  have  its  own  religion,  while 
it  tolerates  all  others ;  and  malicious  blas- 
phemy, or  immoral  practices,  or  foul  and 
reckless  assaults  npon  Christianity,  ho 
ever  they  may  seek  to  clothe  themselves 
the  guise  of  religion,  may  he  restrained  by 
law  as  being  ofl'ensive  to  the  moral  sense 
and  tlie  well-being  of  the  community.  Pre- 
cisely at  this  point  nice  questions  may  be 
raised ;  and  here,  as  in  aU  complex  practical 
matters,  it  may  he  difficult  so  to  frame  f 
rule  as  definitely  to  provide  for  all  real 
Rupposable  cases.  But  the  priiteiple  should 
be  «taver»al  wlijious  freedom.*  Some  may 
think  HO  broad  a  toleration  inconsistent  with 
earnest  loyalty  to  ChristLin  trath.  But  sup- 
pose Christ  to  have  told  the  Scrihes  and 
Pliarisees,  and  Herod  and  Pilate,  that  he  pro- 
posed, as  soon  as  he  and  his  followers  should 

of  lUe  Iftiva  botb  of 


able  BO  to  do,  to  put  them  all  down  by 
force  and  crash  them  with  the  strong  hand! 
(But  then,  what  of  the  "  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  augelsT")  And  suppose  Peter  to 
have  told  Simon  Magus  that,  if  the  law  al- 
lowed it,  he  would  send  him  forthwith  to 
torture  aud  the  flames!  Or  Paul  to  have 
told  the  magistrates  at  Philippi  that,  if  ho 
had  the  power,  he  would  scoarge  Oiera,  aud, 
instead  of  thrusting  their  feet  into  the  stocks, 
would  bind  thorn  to  the  stake  and  burn  them 
upon  the  spot !  Or  to  have  announced  to  the 
Athenians  on  Mars  Hill  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Christians  should  grow  strong  enough,  they 
would  drive  them  out  of  their  temples,  throw 
down  their  altars,  and  compel  them  to  wor- 
sliip  in  Christian  churches,  or  strip  them  uf 
their  goods,  and  banish  or  immolate  them 
all  I 

No;  Cortez  aud  Pizarro  are  not  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  apostles,  nor  the  models 
of  Christian  missionaries.  Such  was  not 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed at  the  first,  aud  such  ought  not  to  bo 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  bo  professed  and 
propagated  now.  Surely  it  has  greater  ad- 
vantages for  preserving  itself  and  making 
progress  now  than  it  had  then.  If  it  suc- 
ceeded then  without  the  protection  and  aid 
ofiutolerance,stillmore  may  it  succeed  with- 
out such  aid  and  protection  now ;  for  it  will 
hardly  I>e  suggested  ttiat  the  fires  of  intol- 
erance are  inteuded  by  Divine  Providence 
as  the  appropriate  modern  substitute  for  tbe 
primitive  miracles ;  or  tliat  what  the  suffer- 
ing of  persecution  did  for  the  purity  of  tbe 
early  Church  the  exercise  of  persecution  is 
to  accomplish  for  the  later  Chnrch. 

Cln?istianity  needs  only  a  fair  and  open 
field,  with  really  earnest  and  faithful  adher- 
ents who  believe  in  their  Lord  with  all  their 
hearts,  who  love  his  blessed  name  as  St.  Paul 
lovedit,  and  who  love  the  sonls  of  men  even 
as  Be  loved  them  who  died  for  their  redemp- 
tion. Going  forth  in  such  a  spirit,  there  is  no 
danger  of  defeat,  no  doubt  of  success.  Our 
help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  a  strong 
tower  is  our  God.  Our  hope  and  confidence 
are  in  the  truth,  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  aud 
in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "And  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." 
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ISTRY. 


By  1 


E  Eev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D., 


Why  should  we,  at  the  present  time,  talk 
iif  this  subject  of  mlDisterial  supports  Not 
Lecause  of  any  decay  of  the  ministry,  or  aoy 
present  decline  in  the  popular  interest  in  that 
body ;  but  becanse,  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  army  every  year  in  nnmbera,  it  is  con- 
tinually made  more  iocumbent  upon  na  to 
look  well  to  the  commissariat,  to  see  that  the 
supplies  be  adef[uate  to  the  n  t        f  this 

ever-increasuigbandof  Chr   t       1  1       rs 

Much  discussion  has  bee     had    p      th 
matter  in  years  that  are  p    sel       d  f    m 
time  to  time  efforts  have  b    n  ni^     w  tli 
more  or  less  of  system  and      g  t        t 

snpply  the  deflcioncies  that  h  b  t  It 
to  exist  Wo  propose,  bowe  a  m  wh  t 
difieient  method  of  pioceediug  in  our  time. 
We  propose  to  agitate  this  question  among 
the  people  tUemselres,  and  to  go  to  those 
who  haTe  respoDsibility  in  the  laatter,  and 
who  have  the  whole  thing  in  their  bands ; 
and,  instead  of  originating  ausiUarj  agen- 
cies to  supplement  deficient  supplies,  we 
propose  to  increase  the  supplies  themselves 
by  instructing  the  people,  and  creatingnpon 
the  subject  a  sound  and  healthy  pnblic  opin- 

The  difference  between  tliis  policy  and 
that  which  has  been  heretofore  pursued, 
you  can  easily  realize.  Suppose  the  r 
voir  in  the  Park  were  sending  insulBetent 
supplies  of  water  through  the  pipes  in  the 
city.  Varions  good  men,  at  varions  iwints, 
might  sot  themselves,  with  some  pains  and 
labor,  to  open  pumps  iu  their  yards,  and  so 
to  eke  out  the  deficient  supplies  in  the  reser- 
voir. But  the  wiser  policy  would  snroly  be 
to  combine  these  varions  private  and  indi- 
vidual energies  in  sneh  a  way  as  to  bring 
water  enongh  into  the  reservoir  to  fill  all 
the  channels  and  supply  all  the  wauts  of 
the  city.  And  npon  this  principle  we  ^ 
pose  to  carry  the  discnssion  of  this  thiug  to 
the  people  themselves.  We  have  confidence 
Inthe  conscience  of  the  Christian  people,  that 
when  they  understand  this  matter  they  will 
supply  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  premises. 

Sordowetalk  of  this  thing  now  andhere 
because  there  is  any  special  necessity  for 
discussing  llie  topic  in  America  as  distinct 


from  those  countries  where  the  State  takes 
charge,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  support  of  the  Church.  There  is 
no  peculiar  need  to  disci^ss  this  question  in 
America  any  more  thati  to  discnss  it  in.  the 
countries  where  the  Church  and  State  are 
closely  aUied  through  the  bond  of  mainte- 
nance from  tbe  State  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  Having  lived  in  snch  countries,  and 
nuder  this  particular  system,  I  am  able  to 
say  that  the  proportion  of  nnder-supported 
ministers  iu  those  conntries  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment) quite  as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country, 
and  the  ar^^umeuts  that  we  use  here  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  use  in  the  Old  World, 
and  the  ground  I  take  here  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  there,  and  the  appeals  that  it  is 
proper  to  make  here  are  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  appeals  that  it  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  make  in  the  Old  World. 

Why  is  there  need  to  discnss  this  matter  t 
In  the  first  place,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  case  itself.  Our  natural  wants  come 
under  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply — our 
food,  our  clothing,  our  comforts,  and  our 
homes.  We  natnrally  feel  that  we  need, 
and  we  are  naturally  prompted  to  aeek,  the 
supply  of  them.  But  it  is  not  so,  as  you 
know,  with  spiritual  matters.  Men  have 
to  be  taught  their  need  of  spiritual  things. 
They  natuwilly  know  not,  according  to  Bi- 
ble statement,  that  they  are  poor  and  mis- 
erable, and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  need 
of  all  things.  Let  there  be  a,  deficient  sup- 
ply of  bread  in  a  parHcnlar  district,  and  very 
soon,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  life,  there  will 
be  a  baker  on  the  spot;  but  not  so  promptly 
and  not  upon  the  same  principles  will  there 
be  a  snpply  of  the  bread  of  life  and  the  wa- 
ter of  life.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, to  call  men's  attention  to  that  which 
they  need  in  the  spiritnnl  department. 

There  is  necessity  for  this,  in  the  second 
case,  because  of  the  deficient  sense  of  respon- 
sibility  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the 
Christian  people.  And  yet  they  are  not  whol- 
ly to  be  blamed,  as  if  they  were  doing  wrong 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  They  have  not ' 
thoiiglit  much  about  the  matter,  aud  "evil 
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is  wrougbt  for  want  of  thought  aa  well  3 
want  of  will."     I  beg  yon  t-o  witness  that 
yery.Iaige  proportiou  of  the  people  in  on 
oongregatious — oven  heads  of  faaiilies  tind 
excellent  people^do  nottrouhle  themBelves 
very  much  with  the  qnestion,  "What  in- 
come has  onr. pastor,  mid. is  it  adeqaate  fut 
the  snpply  of  all  his  wants  V    They  si's  " "  ' 
to  say  to  themselves,  "The  trnstees  of 
ohnroh  are  OTCollent  men ;  they  have  ■ 
thing  in  hand ;  no  doubt  they  look  after  it 
sufficiently,  and  I  dare  say  there  is  abundant 
provision  for  our  minister;"  and  so  they  let 
the  matter  go.     They  are  not  very  much  to 
be  blamed,  perhi^,  for  not  looking  at  that 
to  whicli  their  attention  has  not  been  oallod ; 
and  there  is  besides  some  considerable  difS- 
culty (although  that  difficulty  is  not  bo  great 
as  in  other  lands ;  nor  is  this  deficient  sense 
of  irespousibility,  in  my  judgment,  so  great 
here  aa  it  is.  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  i 
dlfficnlty)  on-  the  part  of  many  escelleut 
(Christian  people  in  farming  a  just  idea 
that  jnatter,  more  particularly  in  the  cou 
try  districts,  with  which  ire  have  also 

A  farmer  who  receives  his  money  in  oo 
paratively  small  sums  and  deals  it  out 
the  same,  way  :willil)e  strongly  tempted  to 
think  that  oue  thousand.doUara  a  year  is  a 
considerable  SQm  lor  a  family  to  get  through 
with  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Ho  is  strougr 
ly  tempted  to  foi^et  how  mnch  of  the  sup- 
plies.forhis  honsehold  ho  raises  within  him- 
self, and  he  only  b^ns  to  realize  the  exaet 
parallel  position  of  the  minister  if  he  has 
use  a  snm  of  money  put  into  hia  banda  at 
the  beginning  aSibe  year,  and  has  to  pay  it 
ont  from  day  to  day  for  absolutely  every 
thing  needed  for  the  comfort  of  hia  family. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Christian  population  have  Some  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  just  idea  of  this  matter. 
We  propose  to  help  these  brethren  to  a  just 
eatimate  of  the  case,  that  they  may  know 
what  is  their  dnty  in  the  premises. 

I  think,  in  the  third  place,  that  there  ia 
necessity  of  au  agitation  of  this  matter,  be- 
cause.of  a  very  natnrni  but  somewhat  cul- 
pable procedure  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
themselves.  I  repeat  this  statement,  beeaitae 
of  a  very  nafurol  ivi  BOmeaihat  ealpMle  ;proeedr 
ure  on  the  part  of  my  BiwHier  miBisters.  They 
do  not  like  to  plead  their  own  cause,  and 
tell  the  people  what  ought  to  be  done  for  their 
own  maintenance.  I  call  that  natural,  but 
I  oaU  it  somewhat  cnlpable;  for  a  salary 
3^h  is  never-  a  popular  measure.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  do  nob  think  that  wo  are 
quite  free,  fi^m  blame  iu  that  particular. 
There  are  three  chapters  iu  the  Epistle  t« 
the  Corinthians  that  bear  directly  on  this 
very  subject,  and  w  are  just,  as  ministers, 
«8  much  bound  to  explain  to  tlio  people 
these  three  chapters  as  any  other  three  chap- 
ters in  the  New  Testament.     We  liave  no 


right  to  ignore  what  the  Spirit  of  God  says 
on  this  subject,  aud,  if  we  sin  in  that  partic- 
ular, a  siu  of  omission,  it  can  not  but  be  that 
we  shall  pay  the  penalty  and  be  punished 
for  our  sina. 

There  is  a  good  "os"  sermon,  aa  it  has 
lioeu  called.  "  For  it  ia  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  tlie  moutli 
of  the  ox  that  traadeth  out  the  com.  Doth 
God  take  care  for  oxen  J  Or  saith  he  it  al- 
together for  out  sakes !  For  our  sakes,  uo 
doubt,  this  is  written :  that  he  that  ploweth 
should  plow  in  hope ;  and  that  he  that  thresh- 
eth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope. 
If  wo  have  sown  nuto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  yonr  car- 
nal thiugsF  (1  Cor.  ix.,  9-11).  How  many 
ininist«ra  are.  there  iu  this  audience  that 
can  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  say, 
"  I  have  faithfully  and  plainly  told  my  peo- 
ple out  aud  out  their  dnty  in  this  matter, 
as  I  have  done  npon  the  subject  of  belief  in 
Christ  and  repentance  towai'd  GodT"  My 
brethren  of  the  ministry,  bear  with  me  if  I 
ask  yon  that,  if  not  for  your  own  sakes,  for 
the  sake .  of  your  famOies,  for  the  sake  of 
your  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  suc- 
cessors, and  for  the  sake  of  your  respective 
ohnrchea,  ye  be  as  faithful  here  aa  in  declar- 
ing upon  otlier  topics  the  counsel  of  onr 
Father.  .  Aud  In  that  connection  it  seems  to 
me  that  ministers— and  I  am  thankful  to  be 
one  of  them  who  are  .w6ll  taken  care  of  by 
their  people,  and  who  will  not' lie  under  the 
suspicion  of  pleading  their  own  cause— aud 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  ministers  who 
ore  generously  dealt  with  owe  a  special 
duty  to  their  brethren  who.  are  less  fiiVored. 
They  of  all  others,  by  the  law  of  Christian 
magnanimity,  chivalry,  and  brotherly  love, 
are  honnd  to  do  their  utmost  for  their  less 
happily  situated  brethren. 

There  ia  auother  reason,  perhaps,  why  we 
slionld  talk  about  this  thiug.  I  complain 
of  the  standard  so  frequently  sought  to  be 
ip  as  to  miuisters'  incomes.  -  My  dear 
brethren,  when  you  apply  to  a  conveyaucer 
orauyother  professional  man,when  yon  come 
to  pay  his  bill,  do  you  find  yourself  raising 
this  question,  "  How  many  children  has  he  t 
How  much  will  it  take  to  support  him  t" 
Audby  what  law  of  justice  or  common  sense 
should  meu  deal  so  with  the  laborers  iu  the 
pulpit  t 

Why  should  there  bo  a  different  standard 
of  judging  applied  to  us  as  professional  la- 
borers in  one  department  from  that  which 
ia  applied  to  our  brethren  in  other  depart- 
meutaf  We  met  these  men  in  school,  and 
were  not  deficient  ia  brains  a'*  compared 
with  them.  We  met  the  same  men  iu  col- 
lege, and  we  stood  as  well  as  they  did.  They 
go  to  medicine,  or  they  go  to  the  merchant's 
desk,  aiid  by  honorable  effort  (hey  reach  af- 
fluence. Wo  go  to  the  sacred  desk,  we  go 
to  deal  "Itli  men's  souls,  we  go  to  speak  for 
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feeling  among  liLs  people  tliat  somehow  he 
is  degrading  or  Iwlittling  tlieni !  You  fix 
tlie  atandiird  np  to  -wliicli  we  must  try  to 
live,  and  below  which  if  we  notably  sink 
we  Baorifice  tJiat  which  the  true  miDister 
holds  dearec  than  life,  bis  mintstcrial  posi- 
tion, and  bis  power  to  do  good  in  bis  Mas- 
ter's serrice. 

I  hope  the  practice  will  become  more  iind 
more  popular  of  finding  residences  for  the 
ministers  on  the  part  of  tbe  people,  It 
safes  a  world  of  embarrassment.  When  a 
pastor  finds  a  house  provided  for  him,  he 
knows  perfectly  well,  if  it  is  a  showy  house, 
that  he  is  n^t  to  bhime.  If  it  is  a  shabby 
bouse,  he  is  equally  blameless ;  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  if,  in  the  country  towns  and 
villages,  this  method  of  finding  parsonages 
should  become  nniversa]. 

It  may  bo  objected,  again,  that  the  apos- 
tles, for  example,  did  not  find  such  comfort- 
able arrangements  made  for  them  aa  the 
clergymen  in  this  city  do  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  That  may  be  to  a  superficial  per- 
son a  very  plausible  objection ;  but  yon  must 
remember  the  difference  between  the  Chris- 
tian communities  of  that  day  and  of  this. 
Then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  Christian  people 
they  wore  able  and  as  they  had  op- 
portunity. That  is  all  that  is  wanted  at  the 
present  time.  If  tbe  members  of  thecongj*- 
iu  New  York  to  which  we  minister 
be  seen  wandering  about  in  sheep- 
id  goat-skins;  if  the  happy  and  com- 
fortable iidiabitants  of  those  brown-stone 
I  Fifth  Arenue  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  eaves  and  dens  of  tlio  earth,  being  af- 
flicted and  desolate,  I  hope  I,  for  one,  should 
have  grace  to  stand  by  tbem  and  to  wear  the 
sheep-skin  and  the  goat-skin,  and  to  live  iu 
the  caves  and  dens.  But  yon  know  that  is 
not  your  position  Just  now.  Therefore  wo 
say  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  case,  and  any 
argument  founded  upon  any  supposed  paral- 
lel is  an  insult  to  the  human  understanding. 

I  set  np  this  positive  plea  on  behalf  of 
ministers.  We  are  among  the  best  popular 
educators  :  we  are  amoug  the  cheapest. 
There  are  thousands  of  fomilies  who  owe 
more  of  their  intellectual  development  (not 
to  speak  of  moral  and  spiritnal)  to  tbe  mm- 
istei  than  to  auy  other  agency  whatever.  I 
maintain  that  we  are  among  tbe  best  moral 
reformers.  We  do  ten  times  more  than  the 
best  organized  police.  I  allege,  f^ajn,  that 
we  promote  the  happiest  and  heist  iufluences 
in  the  community;  for,  if  the  ministry  is 
successful,  and  if  the  grace  of  God  is  in- 
strumental in  turning  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  nuto 
God,  directing  them  into  the  paths  of  pu- 
rity, gontloaess,  honesty,  honor,  integrity, 
righteousness,  such  men  and  Christians  in 
their  turn  become  the  benefactors  of  their 
race  and  blessings  in  their  neighborhood. 

Wo  have  rights,  therefore,  founded  upon 


Christ  and  his  tnith ;  and  the 
that  is  doled  ont  to  us  as  a  class  is  too  often 
placed  among  the  charities  of  the  givers; 
and  we  are  reduced  as  a  profession  to  a  po- 
sition to  whiob  we  have  no  right  voluntarily 
to  descend.  I  complain  of  this,  and  hold  it 
to  be  a  just  and  laudable  object  of  ministe- 
rial ambition  to  lift  np  the  whole  class  iu 
the  judgment  of  the  community,  and  place 
that  class  where  it  has  a  right  to  stand. 

Now,  yon  may  say.  What  is  wanted  iu 
tills  particular  matter!  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  thing  that  is  mainly  wanted  is  in- 
formation aud  inatmction  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  I  feel  no  doubt  that  tbey  will  do 
what  is  right  Ju  the  case.  When  tbey  he- 
gin  to  understand  the  necessity  for  a  min- 
ister thoroughly  educated,  the  necessity  for 
his  having  a  proper  supply  of  books  so  that 
he  can  study  tbe  literature  of  his  profession, 
of  his  having  sucb  a  position  among  his  peo- 
ple that  his  mind  will  be,  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  it  in  the  invitations  givou  to 
ministers  by  congregations,  "  free  of  care," 
I  have  no  doubt  about  the  issue.  At  tbe 
present  moment  there  is  a  kind  of  irony,  al- 
most mockery,  in  the  form  of  some  of  our 
calls.  Ask  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  a 
wife  aud  five  children,  to  come  and  labor 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  give  his  whole 
time,  strength,  and  energy  to  it,  precluded 
by  his  work  fiom  auy  other  occnpation, 
"and  that  yon  maybe  free  of  care  we  prom- 
ise you  the  sum  of  J600  annually,  in  four 
qnarterly  payments!"  I  say,  while  expenses 
remain  as  they  are  at  present  iu  America, 
yon  can  not  make  ordinaryministers  free  of 
care  in  that  way,  no  matter  how  you  tiy  to 
fix  it. 

I  am  sensible  there  are  some  objections 
tliat  may  be  raised  to  this  whole  plan ;  aud, 
iu  conclusion,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  time,  I  shall  venture  to  men- 
tion one  or  two  of  those  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said,  "Wliy 
sliould  the  people  be  called  upon  to  lift  up 
tbe  ministers  in  things  pecuniary  to  this 
particular  standard  1  Ministers  may  fix  tbe 
scale  as  high  as  they  please:  are  we  under 
i)bligatiou  to  come  up  to  it!"  There  yon, 
tbo  people,  make  the  fatal  mistake.  It  is 
not  the  minister  that  fixes  the  standard  at 
all.  It  is  yon.  I  want  yon  to  use  your  own 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  see  how  tbat  is 
the  case.  It  is  yon,  the  Christian  people,  that 
determine  the  standard  of  our  expenditure. 
A  minister  settles  in  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood, town  or  country,  city  orviliage.  Have 
not  the  people  beforehand  a  certain  very 
definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  house  that  ho 
ought  to  take,  of  his  establishment  gener- 
ally, even  of  the  very  clothes  in  which  he 
ought  to  appear  among  them  T  And  if  his 
house  he  notably  below  their  conception, 
if  ho  turn  out  in  tbo  village  or  town  in  a 
"shockiiig  bad  hat,"  is  not  there  a  geuer.'il 
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the  New  Testament ;  upon  tlio  Maater's  np- 
pointiaent,  upoa  the  nature  of  things.  We 
have  claims  upon  yoa  as  patriots,  as  hnman 
beings,  as  Chnstians,  and  all  we  ask  ot  you 
is  that  you  will  examine  your  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  light  of  Its  teacliiugs  con- 
sider what  ia  due  in  tills  mattei,  and  do 
good  as  you  have  opportunity,  as  being  ac- 
conntable  to  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  yonr  souls. 

I  will  nob  sit  down  until  I  have  eaid  one 
word  mote  of  the  deepest  tiuth  of  which  I 
am  conscious.  My  brethren  who  have  not 
yet  come  into  living  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jeeus  Christ,  tliat  is  to  say,  who 


have  not  yet  come  into  lielicviiig  union 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prophet,  the  Priest, 
the  King,  the  Saviour,  the  8ou  of  God,  and 
the  Son  of  Man,  I  implore  you  to  come  as  he 
invites  yon  into  the  loving  and  blessed  con- 
nection, and  then,  as  a  child  of  God,  ransom- 
ed, liberated,  free,  with  the  burden  of  gailt 
off  your  conscience  and  the  burden  of  dread 
off  your  spirit,  ask  the  Maker, "  Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do !"  and  wait  for  His 
answer:  and  I  do  not  donbt  that  then  you 
will  be  earnest,  humble,  patient,  and  effect- 
ive in  the  doing  of  this  and  of  every  other 
Christian  duty  to  which  your  Hew  Testa- 
ment calls  you. 
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!  Rev.  T.  Y.  KILLEN,  of  Belfast,  Ireland. 


I  HAVE  been  aaked,  not  so  mueli  to  Bp«ak 
oil  the  general  subject  of  "Ministerial  Sup- 
port," aa  to  give  yoa  ft  brief  description  of 
the  metlioda  adopted  by  tlie  Irisli  EpiacopaJ 
and  Presbyterian  chnrelies  to  promote  it,  es- 
pecially since  their  disestabliabment  and  dis- 
endowraent.  The  Irish  Chuvch  Act  of  1869 
severed  the  connection  of  these  churches 
ATith  the  State,  and  withdrew  the  endow- 
ments they  had  enjoyed,  preserving,  how- 
ever, the  life  interests  of  existing  miniaters. 
A  provision  was  mode  by  which  ministers 
might  coraninte  their  annuities  for  a  capital 
stiin,  and  throw  the  whole  into  a  common 
fnnd,  the  interest  of  wbicli  slionld  go  to  the 
permanent  endowment  of  their  churches, 
lu  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  power 
was  also  given  to  clergymen,  to  compound, 
aa  it  is  called— that  is,  to  receive  ftt  once 
a  certain  proportion  of  tlieir  commutation 
money,  give  the  remainder  to  the  Church, 
and  tlieu  be  relieved  from  all  obligation  to 
further  service.  Almost  all  the  Episcopal 
clergy  have  commuted;  and  as  the  incomes 
of  many  of  their  dignitaries  were  very  large, 
a  great  fund  has  thus  been  creat«d.  As  the 
act  did  not,  in  their  case,  come  into  operation 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  they  ordained  some  five 
hundred  additional  curates  in  the  interval, 
who  were  declared  by  the  commissioners  to 
be  entitled  to  annuities,  and  who  have  com- 
muted their  life  interesta.  Many  of  them 
had  not  completed  their  edneation,  or  I'o- 
ceivod  almost  any  theological  training,  so 
that  they  are  very  likely,  in  the  end,  to  bo 
rather  an  incubus  on  the  Church ;  but  some 
of  them  have  compounded,  and  retired  from 
active  duty,  leaving  a  lai^  enm  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  parishes  to  wliich  they  had 
been  appointed,  but  where  curates  were  real- 
ly not  required.  To  supplement  the  inter- 
est of  the  commutation  money,  a  snafentation 
fnnd  h^  been  originated;  but  it  seems  to 
me  nnfortnnato  tliat,  instead  of  having  mere- 
ly one  general  fund  for  all  Ireland,  every  di- 
ocese has  its  own  sustentation  fnnd,  so  that 
tlie  wealthier  dioceses  are  likely  to  lie  mnch 
Ijetter  off  than  their  poorer  neighbors;  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  the 
number  of  ministers  mnst  be  very  much  di- 
minished. The  Sustentation  Fund  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  not  been  so  successful 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
consideriog  that  the  great  majority  of  our 


nobility,  land-owniers,  and  wealthier  classes 
are  to  be  found  in  her  communion.  Her 
people,  having  had  every  thing  in  the  way 
of  chnrch -building  and  the  support  of  their 
ministers  provided  for  them  by  the  State, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  proprietary 
churches,  bad  not  been  well  trained  in  the 
exercise  of  Christian  lilierality.  The  great 
majority  of  her  laity,  being  soundly  Protest- 
ant, desired  to  take  advantage  of  their  new- 
bom  fwedom  to  porgo  their  Prayer-book 
from  every  thing  which  seemed  to  counhs- 
nauce  Romish  error,  and  tlrns  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  spread  of  Kitnalism.  But 
the  bishops  were  opposed  to  revision,  and 
have  thns  £ir  been  able  to  prevent  any  impor- 
tant alterations  of  the  formularies.  Many 
make  an  excnse  of  this,  and  withhold  their 
subscriptions  on  the  plea  that  tbey  mnst 
see  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  is  to 
bo  before  they  will  give  their  money  for  its 
support.  The  cousequenco  is  that  nothing 
like  what  would  be  snfdoient  to  supplement 
the  interest  of  the  commutation  fund,  so  as 
to  provide  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  in- 
comes of  the  clei'gy  before  disestablishment, 
has  yet  been  raised ;  and,  unless  a  strenn- 
ous  and  united  effort  is  speedily  made,  it  is 
feared  that,  aa  existing  ministers  are  re- 
moved by  death  or  translation,  a  lai^  num- 
her  of  parishes  must  be  left  vacant  or  uni- 
ted to  neighboring  cures. 

In  the  Pi'esbyterian  Chnrch  the  case  has 
been  different.  Before  1869  onr  ministers 
had  two  sources  of  income — the  Segium  Do- 
nam,  which  gave  to  each  minister  £69  48. 
8d.,  or  about  $350  of  your  money,  and  the 
stipend  which  was  derived  from  seat-rents 
or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  ranged  from  £30  to  £400  for  each 
ministwr,  i.  e.,  from  JlOO  to  $2000,  The  aver- 
age income  of  onr  ministers  fixim  both  sonroes 
was  from  £120  to  £130,  or  above  $600;  and 
yon  must  rememlier  that  money  goes  mnch 
further  with  us  than  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. When  onr  Segiam  Donum  was  with- 
drawn, many  feared  that  our  Chnrch  would 
STiffer,  and  that,  as  onr  people  ore  generally 
poor,  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  the 
same  number  of  ministers,  and.  keep  onr 
mission  schemes  in  active  operation.  These 
fears  have  proved  utterly  groundless.  Onr 
laity  offered  that,  if  we  ministers  would  com- 
mute our  life  annuities  and  throw  the  suras 
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leceiveti  into  a  oommaii  fund  for  tlie  perma- 
ueiit  endowment  of  oiir  congi'egations,  tliey 
wonld  do  their  beat  not  only  to  keep  ua  from 
lOBs,  bat  to  give  ua  £100  a  yeav  jitstead  of 
tlie  old  £69  48.  Sd.  All  our  niiniatera  ex- 
cept about  twenty  Iiave  commutetl.  Tlie 
money  bas  been  advantageously  invested, 
and  produces  about  £SS,000  a  year,  instead 
i>f  the  £40,000  we  nsod  to  receive  from  tlio 
State.  Oiii  people  liad  beeu  better  trained 
to  giving  tlian  their  Episcopaliau  brethren. 
In  the  prnvldenee  of  God  we  had  beeu  led  to 
eetahliah  one  mission  after  another,  till  we 
bad  six  Id  operation.  The  members  of  our 
(Mjngregatious  had  always  been  required  to 
pay  n  stipend,  to  their  ministers,  as  tbe  Be- 
gimi  Itanum  was  utterly  insufficient  for  their 
support.  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  in- 
comes of  many  of  our  ministers  were  so  mis- 
erable that  an  agitation  for  the  increase  of 
stiiieiids  was  commenced,  and  has  been  car- 
ried on  ever  since,  with  a  considerable  meas- 
ure of  success.  We  iiad  thns  been  providen- 
tially led  to  consider  and  expound  to  our 
people  the  Scripture  principles  of  systematic 
beneficence.  We  had  been  led  to  teach  them 
that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  Christians  i 
an  adequate  proportion  of  their 
the  cause  of  God,  and  to  give  an  offering  to 
him  every  Lord's  daj  when  they  come  into 
his  courts.  Our  leading  laymen  threw  them- 
selves heartily  into  the  work  of  raising  a  aue- 
teutation  fund,  from  whicli  oil  our  ministers 
whose  congregations,  rich  or  poor,  contribu- 
ted, should  receive  an  equal  dividend.  The 
I'uiidhaa  now  been  three  years  in  operation; 
and  instead  of  our  ministers  receiving  less 
than  wbeu  we  were  in  connection  with  the 
State,  or  any  of  onr  congregations  having 
to  he  broken  up,  onr  tmstees  were  able  to 
pay  each  of  us  the  first  year  £10,  the  second 
£16,  and  the  third  £20  more  than  wo  had 
received  from  Government.  None  of  our 
missionary  outerpiises  have  been  given  up 
or  have  suffered.  Last  year  they  received 
more  than  ever  before.  Oar  congregational 
stipends  have  not  been  reduced.  We  have 
given  £25,000,  or  8125,000,  to  our  Snstenta- 
lion  Fund  over  and  above  all  oar  other  con- 
tributions. And  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
is  brought  to  the  church  on  the  Lord's  day 
in  envelopes,  once  a  month,  and  put  into 
boxes  which  ace  provided  for  the  purpoae. 
Lest  any  congregation  should  try  to  shirk 
its  duty,  and  throw  the  burden  upon  others, 
we  reqiuro  that  each  should  contribute  at 
least  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  week  for 
eaeh  communicant;  and  if  any  fall  short  of 
this,  tlidr  ministers  do  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  Sixm  the  fimd. 

We  have  thus  two  sources  of  income  for 
our  ministers:  the  stipend,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  with  the  congregation;  and 
the  Sustentation  Fund,  fVom  which  every 
commuting  minister  wliose  congregation 
pajs  the  miiiininm  qnaliticalion  receives  an 


equal  dividend.  We  think  it  well  that  wo 
should  have  both.  The  stipend  appeals  to 
the  principle  of  individuality.  A  congrega- 
tion is  more  likely  to  give  freely  and  liber- 
ally for  the  support  of  its  own  minister,  who 
goes  ont  and  in  among  its  members,  and  la- 
bora  for  their  good,  than  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  general  fund.  And  we  try  to  In- 
dace  our  congregations  to  give  the  whole  of 
their  seat-rents  as  stipend  to  the  roiuister, 
and  thus  have  a  distinct  and  separate  sonrce 
of  income  for  hia  support.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  ask  them  to  provide  for  all  their 
ordinary  church  expenses— rent,  payment 
ofprecentor  and  sexton, light,heatiug,  etc. — 
by  a  collection,  or  weekly  offering,  in  the 
church  every  Sabbath.  We  believe  that, 
when  Paul  directed  the  Coiinthiana  to  lay 
by  in  store  every  first  day  of  the  week  for 
the  poor  saints,  he  not  only  provided  for  a 
particular  emergency,  hut,  aa  is  customary 
in  Scripture,  he  took  occasion  to  lay  down  a 
great  principle  which  should  regulate  Chris- 
tian finance  in  all  ohnrGhes  and  in  all  ages. 

In  our  Sustentation  Fund  we  act  upon  the 
Scriptural  principle,  that  the  strong  should 
help  the  weak,  and  that  we  should  bear  one 
another's  hurdeus.  Our  rieli  and  wealthy 
congregations  have  thus  an  opporiunity  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  feeble 
and  struggling  in  distant  and  backward  lo- 
calities, where  ont  people  are  poor  and 
sparsely  scattered;  and  yet  the  ministers 
are  saved  from  that  feeling  of  dependence 
which  is  sometimes  produced  by  receiving 
from  a  mission  fiiud  expressly  for  weak 
congregations,  because  all  receive  equally 
out  of  the  same  fund;  so  that,  while  the 
minister  of  a  coiigi'egation  able  to  pay  only 
£10  or  £12  into  the  fond  receives  his  £90, 
the  minister  of  one  which  pays  in  £1000  re- 
ceives Just  the  same. 

This  is  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the 
snpport  of  our  ministry.  Wo  believe  it  to 
be  Scriptural.  We  find  it  works  well.  But 
whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  in  different 
churches  and  countries,  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  are  only  discharging  an  incnmbent  duty 
iu  pleading  for  the  adequate  snpport  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  We  do  so  not  becanso 
we  have  any  idea  that  the  Church  has  beeu 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  or 
decently  supporting  ministers.  Ministers 
ace  appointed  for  the  sake  and  service  of  the 
Church.  But  they  are  only  men,  and  theic 
work  is  great,  and  tremendously  responsi- 
ble ;  and  we  desire  to  see  them  placed  above 
the  fear  of  want,  and  sot  free  from  carking, 
worldly  cares  about  provision  for  their  fam- 
ilies, that  they  may  devote  all  their  time 
and  energies,  freely,  and  vigorously,  and 
cheerfully,  to  there  gceat  work.  Has  it  over 
occurred  to  yon  to  inquire  why  God  did  not 
employ  angels  to  preach  his  Gospel,  but  men 
who  require  a  temporal  snpportf  Liberal- 
ity is  a  Christian  grace,  and  one  of  the  most 
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God-like,  Clirist-like  graces.  God  is  ever 
giving,  freely,  bountifully,  to  «s.  Anil  we 
attain  the  Lighest  dignity  o£  wticli  our  na- 
ture is  capable  ouly  when  we  bocomo  God- 
like in  tbis  and  iu  every  tbing.  Ho  grace 
will  grow  unless  it  is  coustantly  exercised. 
God  casts  his  people  iuto  the  furnace  of  af- 
fliction, not  because  be  has  any  pleasure  iu 
their  aufferifigs,  hub  because  it  is  necessary 
for  the  prodnctioD  and  cultivation  in  tbeni 
of  patience  and  resignation,  and  complete 
conformity  to  his  ivlll.  And  be  Tec[uires 
them  to  give  tboir  money  to  his  cause,  not 
because  ho  is  enriched  thereby,  or  could  not 


carry  on  Lis  work  without  thcin,  but  for 
their  good — that  tbo  God-Uko  grace  of  lib- 
erality may  be  cultivated  and  invigorated. 
Giving  is  a  moans  of  grace,  jnat  as  much  as 
public  worship  or  the  sacraments.  And  if 
you  complain  that  the  calls  are  so  frequent 
as  to  become  wearisome,  I  answer  that  I  can 
imagine  a  time  when  we  would  have  reason 
to  complain ;  but  it  is  only  when  God  rc- 
quji'es  us  to  give  to  bis  canse  more  frequent- 
ly than  he  gives  to  us,  or  asks  us  to  give 
more  lat^ely  than  he  has  given,  who  gave 
his  only-begotten  and  well-helovcd  Son,  even 
to  the  death,  for  us. 
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By  the  Eev.  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Protessot  in  the  Theological  Seminnrj,  AllBgheny,  PenDejlvanU. 


It  was  jocosely  said  by  a  dty  paper  last 
week  that  "the  miiiisters  of  religion  ia 
Aiuerica  are  uot  as  well  paid  as  are  profes- 
sional base -ball  players."  "But,"  it  was 
added, "  religion  is  not  the  national  game." 
Herein  is  the  nrgent  call  for  the  agitation 
of  this  subject,  the  lamenlAble  fact  that  In 
oar  evangelical  denominatious  the  average 
salary  of  tbe  minister  ia  from  four  hund:^ 
to  seven  hnndrcd  dollars. ' 

How  shall  this  class  of  men  be  supported! 
The  natural  answer  is:  "Each  man  for  him- 
self, aa  in  other  professions.  Let  him  enter 
the  market  and  live  by  his  profession.  A 
man  win  commonly  fetch  what  it  is  worth." 
"  Brains  will  command  a  salary.  Valuable 
services  will  find  fait  compensation."  Bnt 
what  is  the  standard  of  value  t  A  man  in 
ill  health  will  pay  the  physician  his  price 
for  professional  counsel,  because  bo  values 
his  life  and  health.  Bnt  here,  the  more  the 
man  is  nnder  the  power  of  disease  tiie  less 
lie  cares  for  the  euro.  One  will  pay  his  law- 
yer well  for  counsel  in  saving  his  property. 
Bnt,  alas!  this  lawyer  who  will  aid  him  to 
save  his  soul  is  undervalued  and  underpaid. 

What  then!  Who  are  these  men  f  What 
is  their  fiinction  and  vocation  I  They  are 
guardians  of  the  pnhlio  weal ;  conservators 
of  the  public  morality ;  pillars  of  society ; 
promoters  of  law  and  order;  ue«dful,  indis- 
pensable to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the 
Church.  SOence  the  ministers  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  land,  and  what  hope  is  left  for 
the  commonwealth  J  Hut  how  shall  they  be 
supported  T 

I.  Shall  we  demand  of  the  State  to 
\toTt  (hem  I  No.  For  tbe  grant  would  Lie 
cumbered  Tvith  conditions  which  wo  could 
not  accepL 

IL  Shall  tliey  be  loft  to  support  them- 
selves by  outside  and  secular  avocations  ! 
That  wonld  be  a  diversion  from  a  work  to 
which  they  should  be  wholly  devoted.  And 
when  they  are  called  to  the  work  in  any 
congregation  it  is  commonly  with  the  for- 
mula :  "  In.  order  that  you  may  be  free  from 
worldly  cares  and  avocations,  we  promi 
pay  you  the  sum  of dollars." 

But,  alas!     So  lai^   an   object,  an 
small  a  provision !   How  ridicalous  it  se 
when  the  sum  promised  for  such  effeetual 
relief  from  worldly  cares  and  business 
four,  Ave,  or  six  hundred  dollars!     N 


Yon  ask  them  to  be  non-secalar,  and  yet 
they  arc  driven  to  secuhirities  to  eke  out  a 
subsistence.  They  are  chatted  to  provide 
for  their  own  house,  aad  oftca  they  have 
large  houscholda  to  provide  for.  And  tho 
Scripture  warns  them  that  "he  who  pro- 
vides not  for  his  own,  especially  for  those  of 
■wn  bouse,  hath  denied  the  faith "  (hor- 
rible for  a  minist-er), "  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel ;"  and  what  can  be  worse  than  that 
"  r aministerof  JesusCbristl     WhatthenI 

III.  Shall  they  be  left  to  the  individual 
church  which  tliey  serve  to  support  themt 
Bnt  what  if  the  church  ia  feeble  in  re- 
sources and  unable  to  pay  a  living  snpport? 
Or  what  if  the  church  is  indifferent  to  tho 
Gospel !  Bo  you  say  they  do  not  deserve  to 
be  ministered  to  J  But  they  most  need  the«o 
very  Gospel  ministrations  to  instruct,  and 
aroase,  and  save  them.  We  send  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen  on  this  principle,  and  we  pay 
a  living  salary  to  our  foreign  missionaries, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  be  brought  to 
value  the  Gospel  enough  to  pay  for  it,  and 
to  aid  others  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
And  only  so  can  onr  blessed  Christianity 
make  progress  against  siu  and  mammon. 
To  say  to  tho  feeble  districts  and  tbe  front- 
ier communities,  "  If  you  want  the  Gospel, 
pay  for  it  as  yon  jiay  for  any  thing  else." 
This  ia  the  bare  commercial  principle  that 
hires  the  minister,  and  counts  him  a  hire- 
ling— bargains  with  a  servant  of  Christ  as 
with  a  coachman,  or  a  foreman  in  the  facto- 
ry, or  a  field-hand  on  the  farm;  and  on  no 
higher  principle  than  to  get  the  service  at 
the  least  cost. 

"You  are  the  minister  we  hired  last 
night,"  said  one  of  the  congregation  to  the 
newpreacher.  "No!  lamnot."  "Bntyou 
certainly  are  the  same  man  that  we  hired  at 
so  much,  for  I  was  there,  and  voted  on  the 
salary."  "You  are  mistaken,  sir."  "How 
—why  t"  "  I  am  the  man  whom  you  called 
to  be  your  pastor,  and  a  salary  belongs  to 
the  office,  else  I  could  not  serve.  Do  you 
hire  General  Grant  to  be  President,  or  Gen- 
eral Hartranft  to  be  Governor,  No;  but 
yon  elect  them  to  those  responsible  offices, 
and  they  receive  the  salary  which  Iwlonga 
to  tbe  office." 

IV.  But  if  the  minister's  salary  ia  wholly 
inadequate,  what  thent  It  only  remains 
that  tbe  Church  at  large,  in  tbe  respective 
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deDominations,  eliall  see  to  tho  support  of 
its  own  ministry. 

JesnH  Cliriat  has  eiiTiiiciated  the  great 
tmtli,  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  liis  hii-e" — 
ought  to  have  it.  And  with  Ilia  heart  of 
sjinpathy  for  all  lalKiretB— in  the  mines,  and 
mills,  and  factories,  and  atreets  — he  said, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor."  But  he 
emphasized  the  doctrine  in  reference  to  his 
own  laborers  in  the  ministry  when  ho  said, 
"  The  workman  ia  worthy  of  his  meat,"  and 
then  plainly,  "The  Lord  hath  ordained  that 
they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of 
the  Gospel."  As  they  who  of  old  niiuist«r- 
ed  at  the  altar  partook  of  the  things  of  the 
altar,  bo  in  Christian  times  the  minister  in 
spiritual  things  shall  be  sharer  in  your  tem- 
poral thiugs.  This  is  God's  ordinance  at 
mnch  as  the  Chnrch  or  the  ministry  is  his 
ordinance. 

And  then  it  is  that  in  the  nnity  of  the 
Church  as  one  botly  there  is  found  the  fnn- 
damental  principle,  the  key  and  cine  to  this 
whole  matter.  The  stronger  should  help 
tlie  weaker.  "We,  then,  that  are  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  please  ourselves;"  not  to  plan 
merely  for  our  own  iudivida^  ehureh  inter- 
est atid  comfort.  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,"  as 
you  can  not  otherwise  do.  While  "every 
man  shall  boar  his  own  pact,"  bear  ye  the 
burdens  of  one  another  in  which  they  re- 
quire your  help  (Gal.  vi.,  9, 5). 

And  this  is  the  interest  of  the  Church  which 
ia  served.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chnreh  sends 
ont  her  ministers  and  says,  "Go  work,  aud 
we  will  sustain  yon."  Beyond  the  right 
which  the  ministry  has  to  the  support  of 
the  Church  whose  ministers  they  are ;  be- 
yond the  simple  justice  which  is  claimed,  as 
between  map  and  man,  that,  in  giving  their 
whole  selves  to  the  work,  they  shonld  he 
decently  supported,  it  is  plain  that  in  order 
to  he  efficient  in  their  work  they  most  be 
maintained  at  it.  They  need  the  tools; 
books  are  costly.  It  needs  money  to  buy 
them.  You  require  tlie  minister  to  bo  versed 
in  learning,  and  yon  must  furnish  him  the 

They  must  not  be  distracted  with  secular 
cares  and  callings,  else  they  can.  not  work 
to  advantage.  You  require  them  not  to  he 
secularized,  and  you  drive  them  into  secular- 
itJes  by  the  necessity  of  a  livelihood.  You 
prevent  their  efBcient  labor,  and  condemn 
them  for  inefficiency — withhold  the  means 
of  purehosing  books,  and  condemn  them  for 
ignorance.  "Who  goeth  a  war&re  at  his 
own  charges!"  What  is  an  army  without  ra- 
tions 7  What  ia  all  the  equipment  of  war — 
ammunttjon,  discipline,  and  men — witliout 
a  commissary  department  T  Starving  bat- 
talions must  give  up  the  field.  Cut  off  the 
enemy's  supplies  if  yon  would  cripple  and 
captnTO  him. 


What  now,  it  may  he  asked,  art 
tlio  hinderances  in  so  fair  a  work  ai 
port  of  the  Christian  ministry? 

1.  Xhe  Jpathy  that  prenaiU  fTom  Waat  of 
ConMeratUm  and  Examijiaiimt.  —  The  facts 
are  not  known,  or  not  regarded.  How  sad- 
ly tlie  ministerial  force  in  the  Church  is  re- 
duced and  paralyzed  l)y  such  a  state  of 
thiugs.  Many  leaving  the  ministry  for  lack 
of  support;  many  only  half  serving  the 
ChnreU  for  the  same  reason.  These,  at  best, 
have  IJtOe  of  peruittnency  in  the  ministerial 
relations.  Shifting  from  place  to  place  for 
a  better  settlement,  aud  so  losing,  at  every 
shift,  so  much  of  the  solid  beueflts :  candi- 
dating,  to  the  disgrace  of  tlie  ministry,  when 
it  is  really  the  disgrace  of  the  Church,  whose 
ordained  servants  they  are.  The  Church 
has  educated  the  minister,  and  has  commis- 
sioned him  and  sent  him  forth  to  shift  for 
himself  and  to  sustain  himself,  to  seek  a 
market  for  his  education  and  his  gifts,  and 
for  her  wares.  And  see  the  men  fall  prema- 
turely, breaking  down  under  the  discourage- 
ments, and  becoming  prematurely  disabled 
for  life,in8t  because  they  were  not  properly 
enabled  by  church  aid  to  do  the  work  of  Iho 
Church. 

2.  FaUe  Tiem  of  the  SmB/cc*— aa  that  "  the 
matterwiUrcgulateitaolf."  "Goodmenwill 
not  be  left  to  starve."     Ah  1  but  they  come 

neitr  to  starvation,  and  never  make  it 
known,  and  die  of  cold  neglect.  Or  it  may 
be  thought,  if  not  said,  "that  somehow  it 
was  meant  that  ministers  should  be  poor,and 
tliat  poverty  is  to  them  a  necessary  means 
of  grace."  How  would  the  people  like  this 
for  themselves  T  Or  "  that  the  Levites  had 
0  inheritance."  No  real  estate  indeed.  But 
plenty  of  personal  estate ;  that  which  they 
conld  eat,  and  live  upon  better  than  upon 
unproductive  acres.  In  one  of  the  leading 
denominations,  the  young  miuisters  have 
even  been  advised  by  eminent  authority  not 
to  marry,  but  "to  wait  for  connubial  felici- 
ties until  they  are  properly  established" — 
which  is  equivalent  to  coauscling  thousands 
of  our  young  ministers  to  postpone  marriage 
indefinitely  on  account  of  the  meagreness  of 
their  support.  Shall  we,  then,  be  driven  to 
a  system  of  Protestant  monkery,  rather  than 
that  the  Church  should  do  justice  to  her 
Jiisters  for  their  mere  support !  A  chnrch 
only  half  served  which  has  not  a  shep- 
herdess of  the  flock  along  with  the  shep- 
he»d.  But  you  pay  her  no  salary.  Yet  she 
deserves  one,  if  she  ia  a  true-hearted  wife 
of  the  minister;  and  these  women  are  suf- 
ferers in  our  new  and  feeble  districts  quite 
beyond  the  women  who  go  to  the  distant 
heathen. 

But  the  faithful  wife  of  the  young  min- 
cer might  well  command  for  her  husband 
L  additional  salary  for  her  support  and  for 
:r  service.  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
]men  in  our  wealthy  churches  ought  to 
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be  moveil  with  sympatLy  and  pity  toward 
these  toiliug  wives  of  our  missiouaiiea  and 
pastors  in  tho  I'ecljle  districts — women  oft- 
en of  the  highest  ciiltnre  and  of  delicate 
living  hitherto,  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  most  comfortablo  Eastern  homes,  and 
are  dindging  in  the  kituheo,  and  comiug  to 
premature  graves  by  overwork,  for  the  help 
they  are  zealona  to  give  to  their  hasbands  as 
ministers  of  Christ  JesuB.  "Woman's  work 
for  woman  "  onght  to  include  this  great  field 
— can  not  fwrly  omit  it  without  a  burning 
shame.  Tho  Rebeccas  iind  the  Kachels  who 
go  out  to  water  the  flocks,  and  who  do  so 
mnchofthe  hard  work  In  the  social  appoint- 
ments of  the  Chntch — viaitin  g,  beggiu  g,  min- 
istering  at  sick-beds,  and  keeping  up  the 
sociabilities  of  the  congregation  by  toilsome 
attentions,  often  rigorously  exacted  of  them 
—these  are  tho  women  who  labor  with  ns 
in  the  Gospel,  and  who  ought  to  bo  helped 
(Phil,  iv.,  3).  And  nothing  will  so  directly 
and  effectively  reach  the  case  as  to  secure 
to  tho  pastor  something  like  a  decent  sup- 
port, that  he  may  not  be  broken  down  by 
the  care  and  distraction  of  poverty  and 
debt,  And  if  the  Church  at  large  in  the 
several  denominations  is  bound  to  look  af- 
ter the  support  of  her  own  ministry,  how  is 
this  to  I>e  done  I 

1.  There  is  the  pariek  endcmmeiil  system  of 
the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland,  instituted 
by  tlie  able  efibrU  of  Professor  RolMrtson. 
It  maintains  the  principle  of  endmved  territO' 
rial  work  and  erecting  parishes  in  certain  dis- 
tricts where  otherwise  tlie  ordinances  could 
not  be  maintained,  or  ritising  mission  sta^ 
tions  into  settled  parishes  by  providing  an 
endowment  of  £3000 — equal  to  $15,000  of 
oiii  mouey,  yielding  a  minimum  stipend  of 
£120,orS600. 

This  method  has  succeeded  in  endowing 
181  new  parishes  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years.  The  excellent  results  have  been  that, 
besides  thus  plauting  the  Chnrch,  with  its 
ordinances,  as  a  permanency,  the  liberality 
of  the  district  thus  aided  has  been  culti- 
vated. "  The  newly  endowed  parishes  in  the 
ooorse  of  the  last  year  contributed  an  aver- 
^1^  of  £34  to  the  missionary  schemes  of  the 
Chnreh,  besides  the  large  sums  they  were 
foreed  to  contribute  to  the  other  mission- 
ary operations  in  their  own  neighborhood — 
amounts  largely  in  advance  of  their  contri- 
butions in  the  old  parishes."  At  the  same 
time,  and  during  these  twenty  years,  Up- 
ward of  two  hundred  churches  have  been 
built  by  the  voluntary  contiibutions  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  and  in  contioctiou 
with  this  aoheme. 

This  is  the  scheme  to  which  James  Board, 
of  Auckmedden,  has  recently  donated  the 
munificent  sum  of  £500,000,  or  two  and  a  half 
minions  of  dollare.  And  in  the  interest  of 
tJiis  scheme  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
lately  held  at  Hcleusburg,  preeidod  over  and 


addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  (See  Re- 
port in  Gltmgmv  News,  Oct.  2, 1873.) 

~  Tliere  is  the  SastenlaHon  Seh&ne  of  We 
Free  Kirh  of  Scotland,  instituted  by  Dr.  Chal- 
s.  This  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  a  eom- 
fand,  to  be  distributed  eq^ually  among 
he  churehes,  excepting  only  a  few,whicli 
mission  stations.  It  was  the  exigency 
of  the  disruption  which  led  to  this  expedi- 
ent for  providing  support  for  the  ministers 
who  had  relinquished  their  living  by  throw- 
ing off  their  connection  with  the  State.  All 
contributing  churches,  however  little 
they  may  give,  are  entitled  to  the  appor- 
tionment, share  and  Bhart  alilce.  But  this 
[templates  only  a  minimum  of  salary, 
which  ia  supplemented  by  the  wealthier 
churches  as  they  may  be  able  and  willing — 
eaeb  for  ita  own  pastor.  The  minimum 
reached  has  steadily  advanced,  untU  now  it 
is  worth  about  f  1000  of  our  money. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  the  leader  in  de- 
vising and  carrying  out  the  aoheme,  eamu 
soon  to  believe  that  some  conditions  of  self- 
help  should  be  insisted  on,  in  order  to  avoid 
imposition  on  the  part  of  such  as  would 
willingly  receive,  but  would  not  willingly 
He  proposed,  therefore,  and  urged  tho 
plan  of  what  was  caDed  the  one-half  "wce 
supplementing,  according  to  the  amount 
contributed.  And  it  was  a  sore  regret  and 
disappointment  to  him  to  be  defeated  in 
this  feature  of  Ms  plan.  (Life  of  Chalmers, 
by  Dr.  Hanna.) 

Under  the  able  administration  of  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, assisted  also  by  Dr.  Caiidlisb,  the 
Snstentation  Fund  has  steadily  increased 
beyond  tbe  most  sanguine  expectations. 

3.  The  Sastentation  Fund  in  the  Frt^byterian 
Chur^  of  Ireland,  now  three  years  in  prog- 
ress, proceeds  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ple of  ehare  and  share  alike,  but  emphasizes 
the  supplementing  by  the  individual  church. 
It  is  planned  and  ui^ed  to  have  the  pew- 
rents  applied  to  this  object  of  adding  to  the 
pastor's  dividend,  while  the  other  church 
expenses  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  (en- 
velope) weekly  offering.  This  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably,  so  that  the  pas- 
tors have  received  during  these  tliree  years 
£10,  £  15,  and  £20  more  than  under  the  Gov- 
ernment pay.  But  as  a  check  npon  the  par- 
simony of  churches  that  would  receive  free- 
ly, and  care  little  to  give,  it  is  required  that 
the  contribution  to  the  fund,  as  a  condition 
of  aid,  shall  be  at  least  a  penny  per  week  for 
each  member,  as  the  average,  equal  to  our 
two  cents,  or  about  one  dollar  per  annum ; 
and  that  the  Church  sliall  have  so  contrib- 
uted during  a  term  of  three  years  before  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  benefits.  Tho  ruling 
eldership  and  laity  in  general,  led  by  sncli 
men  as  Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  of  Belfast, 
have  greatly  furthered  this  noble  work. 

4.  The  Sttsienlation  Scheme  of  (Ae  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbifterian   CMrch  vi  the 
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United  Slaim.  —  This   is  the   siipplmmtanj 
tmthod,  upou  filed  conditions  of  aid,     T 
couditions  are  as  follons : 
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4.  Indiireement  of  Preebj-terial  Committee,  niid  ot 

Preshytety  also. 

5.  No  reduction  of  ealorj- from  preceding  year. 

C.  Clmrcli's  salary  to  be  Hret  paid,  and  reported  quar- 
tolyinfc" 
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itentleth  of  eh 
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salnry. 


9.  No  aid  wliere  a 
ous,  and  ebon 


2.  Evidence  of  advance  toward  aclf-sueteiitation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  thia  scheme  is 
its  details,  qitite  different  from  either  of 
foreign  systema,  thongh  ijrocceding  upou  the 
same  great  piinciplefl.  Tlie  aid  from  the 
central  fund  is  dlatribnteU,  uot  share  and 
share  alike,  but  on  conditious  applienblo  to 
the  sevenil  cases,  and  wbicli  graduate  the 
amount  of  aid.  The  individual  chnrch  mnst 
first  do  its  utmost  for  tbe  pastor,  and  the 
supplementing  comes  from  tbe  central  fnud, 
on  the  boais  of  the  home  salary. 

The  method  iu  the  United  rrealiiterian 
Ckureh  of  Scotland  is  somewhat  similar  to 

1.  Asregardstheseveral"Couilitions.''  In 
the  Presbyterian  Clmrch,  of  over  four  thou- 
sand ministers,  it  was  found  that  only  abont 
sisteeu  huudred  were  actual  pastors,  nearly 
one  thousand  being  "without  charge,"  an- 
other one  thousand  being  "  stated  supplies" 
— that  is,  supplying  vacant  churches  stat-ed- 
ly,bHt  uot  regularly  iudncted  as  pastors — 
and  besides  these,  six  hnndred  or  more  were 
enrolled  as  having  divers  occupations,  as 
professor,  editor,  teacher,  etc. 

The  pastoral  relation  having  thus  come 
BO  seriously  into  disuse,  it  wasjudgcdof  the 
highest  importance  to  insist  npon  the  actu- 
al installment  of  the  minister  as  a  condition 
of  aid,  in  order  to  a  more  permanent  and 
more  effective,  service.  And,  inasmuch  as 
the  loose,  shifting,  and  unsettled  method  of 
stated  »itpply  hwl  arisen  very  much  out  of 
the  inadec[uate  support,  it  was  made  a  prime 
condition  and  object  of  the  better  support 
to  promote  the  pastoral  relation,  especially 
in  tbe  older  districts.  The  scheme  distin- 
guishes, therefore,  between  fnll  pastorates 


(fulfilling  these  conditions)  and  miaaion  ata- 
tUma,  or  church  extension  charges,  which  come 
short  of  these  conditions,  more  or  less.  Not 
that  the  committee  make  pastorates,  only 
that  they  designate  a  class  of  churches  iu 
relation  to  thia  scheme  as  full  pastorates  or 

2.  A  second  condition  is  the  actual  pay- 
ment by  the  Chnrch  of  at  least  $500  as  aala^ 
rj  to  the  pastors.  Churches  falling  abort  of 
this  are  designated  as  mi8ifio»8(*ittoii».  These 
are  auCh  as  have  been  lately  planted  by  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  which  may  or  may  mjt 
live  and  thrive,  or  snch  as,  after  years  of 
aid  from  that  Board,  are  not  yet  able  to  pay 
so  much  of  themaelves.  Tbe  aeheme  appeals 
hero  tothevohmtaryprinciple,  and  demands 
that  this  principle  sball  not  he  abused  so  as 
to  allow  tbe  churches  thus  aided  t«)  do  as 
little  as  theg  please,  but  that  thoy  shall  be  en- 
couraged rather  to  do  aa  much  as  they  Kill, 
anA  as  much  at  they  fairli/ cm.  The  mission 
stations  doiug  less  tlian  this  may  or  may 
not  attain  to  this.  But  so  much  as  this  may 
soon  be  expected  of  them  if  they  have  the 
elements  of  vitality  and  thrift  that  look  to- 
ward speedy  self-support.  And  here  also 
the  church,  by  thus  respondiug  to  the  de- 
mand for  aelf-help,  escapes  the  htimOiating 
aense  of  dependence — feels  that  tbe  grant  is 
not  a  pension,  but  is  rather  earned  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  their  own  successful  effort  toward 
self-support.  In  many  cases  the  liome  sala- 
ry paid  by  the  church  is  $600,  $700,  or  $800. 
And  whatever  it  may  be  (uot  less  than  $500), 
it  is  supplemented  so  as  to  reach  $1000  on 
the  fulfillment  of  all  the  conditions.  Here 
held  that  the  sum  of  $1000  is  little 
enough  for  the  support  of  a  pastor  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  his  work.  As  he  is  re- 
quired to  relinquish  outside  parsnits  for  sup- 
plementing bis  salary,  so  the  JIOOO  is  regard- 
a  minimum  of  living  support.  At  tbe 
time,  it  is  the  maximum  to  which  the 
supplementary  aid  extends.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  many  win  require  more  than  this 
amount  for  support  iu  certain  more  espen- 
'rcamstances.  But  all  the  cases  can 
yet  be  reached  by  the  scheme;  and, 
meanwhile,  tbe  Home  Board  can  meet  such 
exceptions  with  their  more  flexible  aid. 
Prior  to  the  operation  of  this  scheme  it 
Eis  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirda  of  our 
ministers  received  less  tiian  $1000,  and  one- 
third  of  them  less  than  $600,  and  that  the 
average  salary  was  lesa  than  $700. 

3.  But  it  is  also  reqnired,  as  a  standard  of 
individual  responsibility,  that  the  home  sal- 
ary shall  amount  to  a  minimum  average  of 
$7.30  per  member— that  is,  that  the  salary 
paid  by  the  congregation  shall  equal  an  av- 
erage of  lico  cents  per  diem,  or  $7.30  per  year, 
for  each  member  of  the  church.  Not  that 
each  member  shall  pay  this  amount, but  that 
the  total  shall  equal  this  average.  In  some 
iverage  paid  is  two  or  three  time.i 
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more  tlmn  tliis  mitiimum.  Tliis  is  a  fnrtLor 
appeal  to  self-help,  wLich.  also  individual- 
izes Uie  obligation,  »nd  in  cliurcliea  of  large 
memberBhip  bringa  home  in  detail  the  pecun- 
iary responsiltility,  bo  as  oftan  to  reach  the 
maximum  -without  the  aid  of  the  fund.  It 
is  found  to  be  a  valuable  and  productive  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme.  In  the  actual  working 
it  plainly  appears  that  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple may  be  gently  and  genially  compelled 
to  a  beneficence  not  otherwise  attainable, 
and  that  the  requirement  is  a  means  of  grace 
quite  necessary  to  realize  the  grace  of  meam 
as  against  the  disgrace  of  meanness. 

4.  The  fullest  indorsement  of  the  partic- 
ular case  by  the  church  court  near  at  Laud, 
and  having  ecclesiastical  supervision,  is  req- 
uisite. 

5.  Aud,  to  prevent  all  abuse,  no  church  ap- 
plying for  aid  can  fall  back  from  the  salary 
of  the  precediug  year,  so  as  to  tfike  advan- 
tage of  the  scheme  to  ease  their  own  burdens. 

6.  Aud  in  order  to  promote  promptness 
dealing  with  the  pastor,  the  church  must 
first  pay  their  quarter's  salary  actually  and 
in.  full,  as  a  eonditioa  of  the  quarter's  in- 
stallment from  the  Committee.  The  work- 
ing of  this  feature  has  been  moBt  salutary. 
And  further, 

7.  To  induce  a  proper  reciprocity,  and  to 
cultivate  the  grace  of  giving,  the  aid- 
ing chnrch  is  required  to  give  somewhat  to 
the  fnnd,  in  oi-der  to  receive  more.  A  church 
contribution  is  to  be  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee's funds,  which  shall  be  paid  in  advance 
— not  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  pastor- 
shall  not  he  less  in  amount  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  home  salary.  This  is  not 
as  a  bargain,  but  as  an  expedient  to  insti- 
tute the  systematic  giving  which  is  required, 
and  to  put  this  requirement  prominently  for- 
ward as  a  stimulant  to  their  beueficeoce. 

8.  And  this  is  further  to  be  carried  out  by 
a  syBtematio  giving  to  each  of  the  schemes 
of  the  Church.  The  aid-receiving  ehntoh  is 
to  l>e  trained  thus  to  systematic  beneficence. 
The  method  of  envelopes,  or  of  collectors,  is 
insisted  upon  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
der  that  weekly  offerings  may  be  encouraged, 
according  to  1  Cor.  svi.,  1,  and  in  order  that 
the  giving  may  extend  to  each  member  and 
stated  worshiper. 


Last  year  (1B72-73)  was  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  under  this  scheme.  Over  tlu^e 
hundred  ministers  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Committee,  and,  with  various  homo  sala- 
ries from  five  hundred  to  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars, were  put  upon  the  income  of  owe  tlwu- 
sand  dollars,  as  pastors  of  their  several  flocks. 
Some  of  these  have  two,  three,  or  four 
churches.  Two  hundred  out  of  this  three 
hnndred— those  who  had  been  the  longest 
time  under  the  scheme — sent  in  reports  of 
the  comparative  results.     And  it  was  fouud 


that,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
term  under  any  former  system,  there  had 
been  a  dear  gain  in  the  gifts  of  these  churches — 
advanced  salaries,  and  in  increased  con- 
tributions to  the  Board — nf  an  onunoit  e^ual 
nearly  to  the  vtkole  sum  ei^ended  on  them.  The 
substantial  aid,  upon  honorable  conditions 
fixing  the  pastor's  snpport,  served  to  stim- 
ulate the  liberality  of  the  churches  receiving 
the  aid,  bringing  the  people  to  do  much  more 
for  the  pastor  and  for  the  Church  at  large 
than  they  had  supposed  to  bo  possible,  and 
ore  than  could  ever  else  have  been  reached. 
Herein  a  discovery  seeiiis  to  have  been 
made— that  the  way  to  develop  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  weak  churches  is  to  give  them 
timely  and  assuring  aid,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  struggle  on  uuder  discouragement, 
and  thus  sacrifice  the  toil  and  treasure  ex- 
pended on  them ;  and  that  for  auy  denomi- 
nation this  is  the  method  for  making  the 
weak  churches  a  power  in  the  community, 
and  for  bringing  them  soon  to  become  self- 
sustaining  and  aid-giving  in  their  tnm. 
Thus  it  becomes  most  blessed  to  give.  This 
is  where  "  there  is  that  scatteretU  and  yet 
increaseth,"  a  sowing  for  a  crop.  Ah^ady 
the  other  denominations  are  moving  toward 
something  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Congregational  Convention  of  Vei-- 
mout  has  adopted  the  scheme  in  ahnost  ev- 
ery particular.  The  State  Congregational 
Convention  of  New  York  has  also  adopted, 
but  requiring  (600  iustead  of  $500  as  the 
nimum  home  salary,  and  81"  instead  of 
$7.30  as  the  minimum  averi^e  per  member. 
The  documents  have  been  asked  for  by 
leading  members  of  almost  all  the  other  de- 
nominations—-Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Reformed  (German),  and 
Lutheran.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
movement  for  a  better  support  of  the  min- 
istry is  general  in  all  the  leading  evangel- 
ical churches  at  home  and  abroad.  And  it 
is  found  that  the  column  of  minUteitf  salaries 
in  the  "Minutes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  " 
for  the  last  year,  1873,  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  My  a  mUlion  of  dollars,  with  an 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  slsty-four  in- 
stallations during  the  two  years  from  the 

The  Congregational  Churches  of  Vermont 
report  this  year  as  follows.  Only  abont 
one-third  of  the  churches  pay  their  minis- 
ter promptly ;  sixty-five  pay  from  |400  to 
$650 ;  thirty-eight  pay  f  1000  or  more ;  thir- 
teen paynotmore  than  $500;  twenty-five  pay 
$600  or  less;  forty-three  pay  less  than  $»». 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Louise,  have  written  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  proposing  that  the 
laity  of  the  Church  be  asked  to  raise  a  sum 
large  enough  to  provide  for  each  curate  in 
the  Church  of  England  a  liviug  of  at  least 
$1000  per  annum. 

Of  the  curates  in  England  and  'Wales, 
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ve  not  oYBr  $1500;  and  1782 
3ver  $1000 ;  1854  receive  not  o 
1585  receive  not  over  $500.    Is  it 
asm.  to  call  tbe  positions  held  hy 
"  livings  V 

istera  of  Christ  as  a  class  are 
workmen  nlio,  of  all  men,  could  most 
sonably  ulrike  for  tcages.  Yet  tliey  are 
men  above  all  who  itro  the  most  laborious 
and  uncomplaining  under  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  inadeqnate  support.  They  say  to 
their  people, "  We  seek  not  yours,  but  you." 
And,  alas  1  too  many  of  the  people  are  will- 
ing enough  to  receive  and  rest  in  this  doc- 
trine, as  itself  a  GospeL  The  laity  ought 
to  perceive  the  delicacy  of  this  claim  and 
its  loud  demand,  in  all  righteousness,  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  as  between  ministers 
of  Christ  and  the  Chnrch  to  which  they  be- 
long as  her  servants  iu  all  the  land ;  and 
f     th    h  f  Christ,  and  for  the  advnnce- 

m    t    t  h     Church,  aud  for  the  safety  of 
th     n  t    n   th  y  ought  to  strengthen  the 
pos  t   n    1  th  se  men  by  securing  to  them 
f  pport       And  thus  the  wealthier 

hu  h  u  ht  to  se«  to  it  that  the  toiling 
p  t  ra  n  th  frontier  or  in  the  country 
liatr  ta,  where  the  means  are  small,  shall 
be  sustained,  along  with  theif  own  pastel's, 
in  their  most  important  work.  The  Chris- 
tianity whose  agents  and  promoters  they  are 
comprises  in  itself  all  good,  all  social  order, 
and  moral  J)rogre8s,  and  salutary  reform; 
all  civil,  political,  and  social  blessings ;  alt 
conservation  of  law  and  jnstioe.  It  is  the 
only  salvation  of  the  land,  as  it  is  the  only 
salvation  of  the  individual.  And  it  can  he 
sustained  only  by  a  body  of  faithful  men 
well  sustained  to  promulgate  it.  The  alter- 
native is  plain.  Support  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  or  vice  will  flourish,  law  will  be  set 
at  naught,  property  will  lose  its  valne,  life 
and  liberty  will  be  insecure. 

And  beyond  aU  this,  Jesus  himself  bath 
said, "  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me ; 
and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him 
that  sent  me."  And, "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  nnto  me." 

What  wonder  if,  under  the  prevalent  dis- 
regard of  this  claim  for  a  living  support, 
the  average  ministerial  talent  should  dete- 
riorate, and  if  the  young  men  who  have  all 
the  ability,  but  no  money,  should  be  per- 
suaded by  friends  to  seek  some  better  means 
oflivelihood  as  their  Christian  duty  f  Shall 
we  demand  of  them  to  take  the  vows  of  pov- 
erty, as  a  mendicant  order  I  What  is  still 
worse,  the  smaU  salary  is  itself  a  reflection, 
and  becomes  the  ground  of  suspicion  that 
the  man  is  rated  according  to  his  worth; 
while  the  $600  salary,  in  the  same  column 
with  tbe  $6000,  suggests  the  very  unequal 
burdens  and  rewards  of  the  work.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  are  simple  and  clear. 


Some  think  of  the  Scriptural  times — of  the 
Seventy  and  of  Paul.  If  these  men  were 
exceptionally  called,  as  Paul  was,  commis- 
sioned by  a  poor,  infant, i)erBecnted. Church, 
then  they  could  "work  with  labor  and  trav- 
ail, night  and  day,  that  they  might  not  bu 
chargeable  "  to  any  people.  But  is  this 
their  case  !  Does  the  Church  in  our  day 
call  for  an  nnpaid  ministry,  living  by  their 
secular  trade  T  And  was  not  Paul  aided  by 
the  churches  T  Could  we  aat  Paul  in  oui' 
laud  of  great  church  organizations  and 
church  resources  to  spend  his  best  hours  at 
tent-making,  so  as  to  preach  without  pny  iu 
the  fragments  of  his  time  t  If  Simon  Peter 
might  go  arfiahiug  after  the  Resurrection,  it 
was  for  sheer  discouragement;  and  yet  he 
should  learn  how  he  was  calleil  rather  to  he 
a  fisher  of  men,  and  how  at  the  command 
of  Jesus  be  should  ftst  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Gospel  ship  and  gather  a  multi- 
tude to  land,  and  yet  the  net  shonld  not  be 
broken.  And  so  these  men  are  willing  and 
forward  to  labor  on  the  scantiest  pay,  among 
poor  flocks  and  on  new  fields.  But  the  great 
and  wealthy  Church  which  ordains  them  to 
service  owes  them  a  living  support.  And 
the  sympathy  of  the  stronger  churches  and 
of  the  bettei'- supported  ministers  is  their 
righteous  claim.  Yet  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  many  of  our  people,  both  officers  and 
members,  have  very  confused  and  unfair 
views  of  the  whole  subject  They  will  talk 
of  a  minister  going  into  the  market,  as  any 
other  man  to  seek  his  living  by  his  calling 

I  though  there  were  any  such  market 
for  the  Gospel  as  there  is  fur  any  thing 
else.  They  wDl  even  speak  of  the  Master — 
that  "he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
And  is  this,  then,  to  be  the  standard  of  obli- 
gation for  the  Chnrch — the  r^eotion  which 
Jesus  suffered  when  he  came  to  his  own,  and 

wn  received  him  not  T  They  ■will  quote 
his  direction  to  the  Seventy :  "  Into  whatso- 

city  or  town,  ye  enter,  and  they  receive 
you  not,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet,  for 
a  testimony  against  them." 

And  this  very  thing,  of  going  from  town 
to  town,  in  discouragement  and  with  loss  in 
the  work,  is  what  so  many  are  doing.  But 
shaking  off  the  dust  does  not  shake  off  the 
poverty  nor  buy  the  needed  bread.  It  is 
solid  loss  to  minister  and  people,  for  lack  of 
adequate  support  by  the  Church  at  large. 
And  tills  age  of  the  Church  is  not  an  age  of 
miracles.     And  God  will  never  work  a  mir- 

to  confirm  the  Church  in  parsimony,  nor 
to  encourage  the  Church  iu  denying  to  the 
laborer  his  hire.     He  that  walks  among  the 

1  golden  candlesticks,  while  he  holds  the 
in  his  right  hand — all  of  them — de- 
mands, as  a  condition  of  keeping  the  candle- 
stick in  its  place,  "He  that  hath  an  e.ii', 
lot  him  liear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Chwehea." 
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DUTY  OF  THE  CHUKCHES  IN  RELATION  TO 
MISSIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  ANGUS,  D.D., 


In  thcao  closing  days  of  a  raost  nie 
lile  gathering,  we  coiiio  very  fittingly 
subject  of  CLriation  work,  and  pre-em 
]y  of  Christian  missions.  The  last  command 
of  our  Lord — the  command  he  gave  i^fler 
providing  by  the  Spirit  to  guide  the  disci- 
ples into  all  the  truth,  and  after  praying 
that  they  might  he  one,  and  after  settling 
the  relation  of  his  hiugdom  to  this  world — 
the  command  he  connected  with  the  prom- 
ise of  his  perpetual  presence,  the  command 
he  embalmed  in  the  tenderest  feeliiigs  of  his 
followers,  hade  them  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  all  creation.  Tmth  and  nuity  and  a  spir- 
itual kingdom  are  hlessings  in  themselves; 
bnt  it  is  no  small  part  of  their  glory  that 
throDgh  them  the  world  ie  to  believe. 

On  this  command  onr  Lord  himself  acted. 
In  the  three  years  of  his  pnhlic  life,  he  trav- 
eled three  times  over  Galilee,  announcing 
tlie  glad  tidings  of  his  kingdom.  Three 
times  he  visited  J^rnsalem.  For  weeks  to- 
gether ho  preached  at  Capemanm,  a  border 
town  where  many  were  coming  and  going. 
Sis  months  lie  labored  beyond  Jordan;  and 
twice  he  sent  out  disciples  to  extend  his 
work.  It  was  thus  onr  Lord  sought  to 
spread  his  Gospel.  He  came  not  mainly  to 
fcocft,  and  yet  in  those  years  he  labored  as 
an  itinerant  home-missionary — among,  per- 
haps, three  millions  of  people. 

His  followers  caught  his  spirit.  Andrew 
found  Peter  (as  Philip  found  Nathanael),  and, 
though  not  yet  an  apostle,  he  preached 
Christ  to  him,  and  brought  him  to  Jestis. 
In  the  same  spiiit  the  woman  of  Sychar 
went  and  told  in  tho  fullness  of  her  heart  of 
him  who  seemed  "the  Christ,"  and  on  her 
talk  multitudes  believed.  It  was  in  obeili- 
ence  to  this  spirit  that  the  members  of  the 
Chnrch  at  JemsaTem,when  scattered  by  per- 
secution, all  except  the  apostles,  "went  ev- 
eryiivhere  preaching  the  Word."  In  five-and- 
twenty  years  Paul  traveled  three  times  over 
a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Twice  he 
spent  two  years  as  a  prisoner,  preaching  to 
all  who  came  to  him,  as  well  as  to  i 
soldiers  to  whom  he  was  chained, 
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place  he  wintered;  at  another  he  spent  a 
year  and  a  half;  at  a  third  two  whole  years 
— so  preachiug  "that  all  they  that  dwelt 
in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
All  fellow-helpers,  men  and  women,  he  wel- 
comed, and,  when  he  heard  of  a  chnrch  that 
sounded  out  the  Word  of  the  Lord  through 
the  regions  heyond  them,  he  honored  that 
chnrch  as  an  "onsample,"  a  model  to  be 
copied  by  all  that  believed, 

Christianity  is  a  universal  philanthropist. 
It  trains  the  young ;  it  feeds  the  hungry ;  it 
heals  the  sick.  It  rejoices  in  the  Increase 
of  all  the  elements  of  material  civilization. 
But  it  maintains  that  all  these  agencies  are 
subordinate.  The  divine  method  of  hu- 
man improvement  begins  in  human  hearts 
through  evangelic  truth,  and  it  spreads  from, 
within  outwardly  till  all  is  renewed.  There 
are,  we  may  feel  assured,  profound  reasons, 
as  there  is  a  divine  command,  to  j  ustify  tho 
announcement  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  tho  first  basiae^  of  the  Christiaa 
Church. 

The  Gospel.'  What  is  it  I  and  can  we 
agree  in  defining  it  T  In  one  sense,  it  Is  as 
old  aa  the  first  promise.  For,  from  the  be- 
ginning, man's  sinfulness,  atonement  through 
vicarious  sutfetiog,  God's  free  and  righteono 
mercy,  tho  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  necessity 
of  holiness — all  were  revealed.  Bnt  now 
these  truths  are  set  forth  with  new  proofe, 
are  enforced  by  new  motives,  amidst  strong- 
er light  aud  for  a  wider  oudience.  The  Gos- 
pel '.  We  t^ree  in  saying  that  it  is  a  thkee- 
fold  message  —  of  forgiveaea)  through  our 
Lord,  of  personal  boliaesg  throngh  the  re- 
newing and  ever-gracious  help  of  the  Spirit, 
of  ileggednesa,  amidst  all  earthly  changes,  for 
those  who  love  and  serve  God.  Forgive- 
ness, holiness,  blessedness!  What  more  can 
we  need?  TTie  (lospel!  We  agree  in  call- 
ing it  a  Two-fold  message — Christ's  worki 
for  us,  in  living,  and  dying,  and  pleading, 
and  reigning;  and  Christ's  work  in  us,  be- 
ginning in  grace  and  ending  in  glory.     The 
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Gospel!  A  SINGLE  message — of  Christ  as 
crucified — the  couceutrateil  revel ation  of 
the  Divine  holiuesa  and  love,  tlie  Hedeeni- 
or  auil  Comforter,  the  pattern  and  tlie  aanc- 
tifier  of  us  all.  TLis  Gospel— threefold,  two- 
fold, single — Christ  came  to  fonud,  even  more 
thautoteai^.  YetitistbeOoapelhe taught, 
as  it  is  the  Gospel  hie  apostles  taught.  And 
so  mighty  did  it  prove  that  the  most  snocess- 
ful  preacher  of  the  apostolic  age  resolved, 
from  experience  as  well  as  from  direct  in- 
spiration, to  know  nothing  among  men  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Jesns  Christ  aa  crncified. 
The  Jews  deemed  it  no  "sign,"  no  emhodi- 
ment  of  power,  and  the  Greets  deemed  it 
foolishness;  but  he  found  it  to  bo  power 
and  wisdom;  nay,  more,  the  Jiower  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

And  this  Gospel  we  are  to  preach.  What 
is  this  preaching  f  Are  we  agreed  in  defin- 
ing itt  Let  na  mark  the  words  that  de- 
scrihe  it.  'One  of  the  commonest  means 
that  we  are  to  proclaim  it  as  heralds,  with 
holdnesa  and  anthority.  Sixty  times  in  the 
New  Testament  is  this  word  fonnd.  Every- 
where it  describes  the  bearing  of  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  speaking  in  God's  name. 
A  second  wont,  translated  in  the  same  way, 
means  "to  talk."  It  is  applied  to  the  easy 
couvei'sational  method  adopted  by  oni  Lord, 
and  to  the  somewliat  exaggerated  sayings 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  describes  a 
gift  of  priceless  value— the  power  of  readi- 
ly Introdncing  and  speaking  of  religions 
themes.  A  third  word  means  "to  reason," 
"to  discuss."  It  is  the  word  used  to  de- 
scribe Paul's  discourses ;  and  it  was  preach- 
ing of  this  kind  that  he  continued  at  Troas 
till  midnight,  aa  it  was  nnder  such  preach- 
ing Felix  trembled.  The  fimrth,  and  one 
of  the  commonest  words  of  all,  translated 
"preach,"  means  to  announce  "glad  ti- 
dings." More  than  fifty  times  this  word  is 
used.  It  forms  tlie  glory  of  tlie  new  dis- 
pensation, that  "tlie  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  This  is  the  thought 
that  justifies  the  outburst  of  tho  Prophet, 
"How  benntiful  upon  the  mouiitaius  are 
the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of 
peace."  "Blessed  (happy)  are  the  poor  in. 
spirit,"  is  the  first  word  of  our  Saviour's 
longest  discourse,  and  it  is  the  word  that  is 
found  oftenest  there. 

We  are  to  be  "heralds,"  and  "talkers," 
and  "reasouers,"  and  "publishers  of  good 
■  things." 

Constantly  connected  with  these  terms 
which  are  all  translated  "preach"  are  oth- 
er three.  One  means  to  "  testify,  or  bear 
witjiesa"  —  from  Scripture,  ajid  especially 
from  onr  own  experience ;  another  means 
"to  teach;"  and  a  third,  "to  exhort,  or  en- 
treat." Thus,  at  Pentoeost,  Peter  testified 
and  exhorl«d,  saying,  "Save  yonrselves  from 
this  untoward  generation ;"  thus  Christ  sent 
his  disciples  to  teach  all  nations;  tlius  the 


apostles  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Je- 
sus Christ;  the  word  suggesting  that  the 
trnths  which  we  announce  we  are  also  to 
esplain  and  apply.  Thus,  also,  wherever 
Paul  went,  he  exhorted  and  entreated:  his 
own  summary  of  his  ministry  is,  "As  we  go, 
we  beseech  mSn  in  Christ's  steaii.  Bo  ye 
reconciled  unto  God." 

Another  fact  deserves  to  be  named.  From 
the  promise  given  in  Matthew  in  connection 
with  this  command,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  crea- 
tion belongs  to  each  age.  It  is  not  a  thing 
done  once  for  all.  It  has  to  be  done  again 
and  again  and  again.  The  Christian  men 
and  women  and  children  of  each  generation, 
redeemed  by  the  same  blood,  renewed  anil 
enriched  by  the  same  Spirit,  have  the  same 
honors  and  responsibilities.  It  is  their  glo- 
ry that  they  have  to  make  known  to  tho 
world  of  each  generation  tho  love  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  I 

Ono  fact  more,  and  this  part  of  mv  stite 
ment  will  bo  complete.  The  first  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  took  pains,  under  the  direction 
of  their  Lord,  to  put  the  snbst^ance  of  their 
teaching  into  a  permanent  form,  and  to  snp 
ply  fui-ther  instruction  in  writing  is  it  was 
needed.  Hence  the  evangelists  wrote  their 
gospels,  the  records  of  "all  that  Jesns  be- 
gan to  do  and  to  tench."  Hence  the  apos- 
tles wroffi  their  letters  to  put  the  churches 
in  remembrance  of  what  they  had  taught,  to 
preserve  the  uneorrupted  truth  for  after- 
generations,  and  to  settle  questions  whiclt 
sprang  up  in  tiie  progress  of  Cliristian  and 
ecclesiastical  life.  The  written  Word  sup- 
plements the  living  voice,  and  is  essential 
to  the  completeness  of  onr  work ;  a  holy,  de- 
voted ministry  carried  on  by  alt  saints,  and 
an  open  Bible. 

Tliese  statements,  which  eniboily  tho  in- 
spired description  of  onr  duty,  are  familiar 
to  us  all.  They  contain  nothing  new,  and 
yet  they  rebuke  theories  and  practices  which 
are  found  on  all  sides.  They  tell  ns  it  is 
the  Gospel  we  are  to  preach,  not  science  or 
education  or  ethical  duty;  not  what  we 
think  on  public  questions  or  even  ou  lesser 
points  of  theology,  but  what  we  know  of 
essential  truth.  We  are  to  send  evangelists, 
not  pastors.  We  are  to  preach  the  Gospel 
with  the  authotity  of  ambassadors  and  ii> 
God's  name ;  we  are  to  announce  it  in  quiet 
talk ;  we  are  to  enforce  it  by  ai^ument,  by 
explanations,  by  appeals  to  what  we  our- 
selves have  f^lt,  by  earnest  entreaty.  There 
is  a  preaching  that  donbts  of  every  thing, 
and  never  speaks  with  anthority;  there  is 
a  preaching  that  will  not  reason,  but  is  al- 
ways dogmatic  or  emotional;  there  is  a 
preaching  that  never  coudeaconds  to  "  talk," 
but  ia  ever  formal  and  atilted ;  and  there 
is  a  preaching  tliat  la  cold  discussion  or 
bald  announcement,  never  caring  to  en- 
treat.     ApnsloJic  preaching  was   anthority 
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There  is  a  miiiistry  tliat  only  prencheB, 
giving  DO  Bible,  as  in  tbe  Jesuit  Minions  of 
China  and  Japan;  and  there  the  Gospel  dies 
out  in  a  generation,  or  beooines  thoroughly 
coirapt.  And  there  is  a  ministry  that  gives 
only  the  Biltle,  leaving  it  without  the  wit- 
ness of  a  loving  heart  and  a  holy  life.  God's 
method  combines  the  two,  and  bids  men 
"freely  give"  the  Gospel,  spoken  and  writ- 


To  ecurn  creature.  Is  this  possible  f  and 
is  it  therefore  oar  dntyT  The  Christians 
of  each  age  are  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  of  that  age.  Every  Christian  is  to 
tell  the  good  news  to  as  many  as  he  can 
reach:  Christians  are  collectively  to  tell  it, 
if  they  can,  to  the  world.  What  is  the  limit 
of  our  ability  and  dnty!  In  ten  or  twenty 
years  can  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
be  preached  through  Christ  to  all  nations. 
1  believe  they  can.  The  Christians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  more  able  to  pvcach 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  worid  than  the 
Cliristians  of  the  first  century  were  to 
preach  it  to  the  world  of  their  day.  If  eo, 
the  dnty  la  binding,  and  the  last  command 
of  our  liOrdlB  a  summons  claiming  aliteral 
obedience  ftom  us  all. 


We  ean  do  it.  Kemember  how  largely 
our  material  facilities  are  increased.  When 
Franklin,  printer  and  statesman,  wished  to 
many,  his  wife's  mother  objected  to  the 
marriage  because  there  were  then  two  press- 
es in  America,  and  she  thought  there  was  not 
room  for  a  third.  It  is  not  a  hundred  years 
since,  and  there  are  now  some  eight  thou- 
sand printing-offices  in  this  country  alone; 
a  tithe  of  them  could  print  Kew  Testaments 
for  the  worid.  Only  ten  years  ago  to  cross 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  a  six 
months'  journey,  perilous  and  toilsome  in 
the  extreme ;  now  it  is  pleasantly  done  be- 
tween Monday  morning  and  Saturday  night. 
Any  man  who  has  to  travel  much  will  save 
eight  weeks  in  every  ten ;  and,  if  he  spend 
his  life  in  traveling,  the  facilities  of  travel 
would  practically  multiply  his  years  five- 
fold. In  half  a  century  of  travel  a  mis- 
sionary can  now  effect  as  much  as  ho  could 
have  done  in  two  centuries  and  a  half  a 
hundred  years  ago !  The  yearly  income  of 
England  is  five  or  sis  times  larger  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  has  don- 
bled  within  thirty  years.  The  income  of 
the  United  States  doubles,  it  is  said,  every 
five-aud-twenty  years.  In  printing  power, 
in  facilities  of  travel,  in  material  wealth,  the 
Church  is  incomparably  stronger  than  it  has 


riFTY   THOUSAND  jnSSlOSARtES. 

But  wliat  is  it  we  need  to  fulfill  tliis  duty  I 
With  50,000  missionaries  at  work  for  ten 
years,  and  with  £15,000,000  a  year  for  ten 
years  to  support  tliem,  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  Gospel  might  he  preached,  and 
preached  repeatedly,  to  every  man  and  wom- 
an and  chUd  on  earth. 

It  seems  a  great  company— 50,000  preach- 
ers; and  yet  the  number  is  not  one  per 
cent,  of  tbe  members  of  evangelical  church- 
es in  Christendom.  There  are  three  or  four 
denominations  in  America,  any  one  of  which 
could  supply  all  the  preachers  we  need. 
England  sent  as  many  men  to  the  Crimea  to 
take  a  single  fortress,  and  to  keep  up  for  a 
few  years  a  Mohammedan  despotism.  Ten 
times  the  nnmber  of  men  fell  on  each  side 
in  the  great  American  war.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  the  Crusades  had  cost  more  lives, 
and  they  sought  to  win  from  men  well-nigh 
as  chivalrons  as  the  invaders  an  earthly  Je- 
rusalem and  a  temporal  sovereignty.  And 
can  not  50,000  redeemed  men  be  found  to 
win  back  the  world  to  Jesus  Cbristt  Have 
our  hymns  no  meaningT 


"Ohse 


ratho 


asiidberaldsfortb, 
t,  ftom  Boath  lo  north, 


ind  peace  piDduim  froi 


It  seems  a  greatsum— £  150,000,0008terling 
in  ten  years ;  yet  it  is  less  than  £3  a  year — $15 
— from  each  member  of  evangelical  church- 
es in  Europe  and  America.  England  alone 
spends  as  much  as  the  whole  £150,000,000 
every  two  years  on  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  Crimean  war  cost  £100,000,000;  the 
American  war,  teu  times  aa  much.  An  an- 
nual tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  the 
income  of  Groat  Britain  would  yield  the 
£15,000,000  we  need.  Nay,  more.  It  would 
not  be  difficnlt  to  name  ten  thousand  pro- 
fessing Christiana  who  could  give  it  all  t 

Looking  only  at  men  and  money,  is  it  not 
self-evident  that  it  can  be  done  1 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  that  surround  this  enterprise — travel, 
sickness,  new  tongues,  unknown  regions,  bar- 
barons  tribes,  the  groat  wrath  of  one  who 
would  soon  perceive  that  his  time  is  short. 
I  know,  or  can  imagine  them  all.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  whatever  these  difficulties, 
they  would  be  overcome  if  English  national 
honor,  or  American  progress,  or  the  German. 
Fatherland,  or  Swiss  liberties  were  at  stake ; 
if  diamond-beds  or  gold-fields  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  nay,  if  even  a  Hilc  were  to  Tje 
traced  and  mapped.  Is  there  a  part  of  the 
earth  that  English  or  German  speaking  peo- 
ple could  not  penetrate  for  a  eoimderationf 
And  shall  Christ's  commands  and  the  world's 
needs  fail  to  move !    I  repeat  it,  II  ean  be 
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,0M  of  nominal  CIiriMtians  out  of 
SUCCESS  OP  MISSIOSS.  every  30,000,000 ;  whilo  for  the  wliole  world 

the  nominal  Christians  were  on!y  aboat  half 
miOiouont  of  every  30,000,000.  Jf  any  one 
-iah  for  these  facts  in  detail,  he  may  find 
them  in  a  sermon  preached  years  ago  hy  the 
Rev.  Henry  Venn,  and  in  a  recent  address  de- 
liveredhyCauonLightfoot.  Hadtheresults 
been  different,  there  still  stands  the  Master's 
oomraand.theiuaichhigordersof  the  Church! 
It  in  fiict  oui  obedience  to  that  command 
enforced  by  prophecy  —  the  promise  of 
final  victory,  as  it  is  also  by  victories  al- 
ready aehieved !  We  ean  do  it;  and  God  has 
encouraged  us  to  proceed. 


Bnt  Oftpt  is  a  practical  age.  Charity  he- 
gins  at  home.  We  work  for  present  resnlta. 
We  want  them  told  npon  the  palm.  The 
fleldof  missions  ia  distant;  the  proceaa  cost- 
ly ;  the  success  small.  Is  it  not  truer  econ- 
omy ami  wiser  philanthropy  to  work  in 
our  respe«^vo  countries  till  they  are  evan- 
gelized and  saved  T  My  reply  is,  I  plead 
for  home  also.  Wherever  men  are  found 
who  have  Cot  heard  the  Gospel  often  and 
earnestly  proclaimed,  there  we  are  to  preach 
as  at  first  "  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Jndea, 
Samaria,  and  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth."  Such  is  the  Divine  order.  Alrea^ly, 
however,  we  have  more  devout  men  hibor- 
iug  for  the  evangelization  of  London  than 
all  Christians  aend  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  In  New  York  there  ia  a  larger 
evangelical  agency  sustained  by  Christian 
people  than  all  the  missionaiiea  of  all  the 
foreign  evangelical  societies  of  America. 
Begin  at  home,  by  all  means,  but  do  not  end 
there.  If  the  world  is  to  wait  for  the  Gos- 
pel till  London  and  New  York  are  converted, 
till  nothing  more  is  needed  here,  the  world 
will  never  get  the  Gospel  at  all. 

And  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  succeas  of 
missions,  I  entirely  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion.  It  ia  demonatiable  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Goapel  in  the  laat  one  hundred 
years  is  greater  than  the  snecess  it  achieved 
in  any  preceding  hundred  years;  I  may 
even  say,  in  any  preceding  two  Imndred 
and  fifty  years.  We  look  back  fondly  on  the 
first  ages,  and  sigh  for  the  gift  of  tongues 
and  for  Pentecostal  blessing;  and  yet,  in 
the  laat  century,  more  has  been  done  to 
give  the  Bible  to  the  worid  than  was  done 
I  n  the  first  ten  centnriea  of  our  er 
ty  versions  at  most  were  made  in  tlie  first 
line  thousand  years , 
lived  years,  a  hundred  and  twenty  have  been 
niiule,  in  languages  spoken  by  more  than 
half  the  globe  I    There  are  more  conversions 


ABVAHTAGB  OE   SUCH  WORK. 

The  recommendations  of  some  snch  effort, 
so  simple  and  so  comprehensive — the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  nothing  more,  to  every 
creature  and  nolking  less— are  clear  and  de- 
First  of  all,  it  ia  God's  own  ordinance :  the 
Divine  method  of  man's  amelioration.  The 
contempt  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching  lias 
not  yet  died  out.  Signs,  miracles,  sensation- 
alism, are  still  deemed  by  some  to  be  essen- 
tial wisdom.  Culture — educational,  asthet- 
!,  political— is  still  sought  for  as  the  preeur- 
.^r  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  its  eubstitnte.  But 
God's  power  and  wiadom  is  atill  the  atory  of 
the  CroBSj  dehvered,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
prayer  and  tears.  Some  will  not  believe, 
but  multitudes  will ;  aud  we  sbaU  have  dia- 
chai^ed  our  conscience,  and  have  obeyed 
our  Lord  1 

And  how  our  work  would  simplify  and 
extend  if  we  confined  it  to  this  lu  sa  f 
preaching  the  Gospel !  Many  men  w  uld  b 
found,  of  every  class  and  of  var  oc  al 

positions,  competent  to  do  this  w  k  I  t 
not  competent  to  become  pastors  and  n  t 
caring  to  take  upon  them  the  b  1t- 

bors  of  many  modem  missiona  — g  od 
plain  men,  full  of  faith  and  of  th  H  ly 
Ghost.     Nay,  might  not  oiir  best  men— onr 


Chriatiajiity  from  heathenism,  in  proper-   laymen  and  pastors-whether  young 
lion  to  the  nnmber  of  our  preachers,  than  be  prepared  to  give  five  years  or       , 
there  are  at  home.     It  costs  more  per  man  '  parts  of  every  J^a^-  J"^  *1^^  JPe^'^'^l^^^^; 

make  a  Christian  in  London 


York  than  it  costs  in  heathendom. 

Even  when  Constantine  proclaimed  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  nominal  Christiana  of  the  empire  were 
fewer  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  population ; 
and,  when  the  ClirisfJans  were  most  numcr- 
ons  in  those  ages,  they  never  exceeded  one- 
hnndredth  part  of  the  population  of  the  en- 
tire globe.  Nominal  Christians  are  now  one- 
ilfth.  Each  generation  of  the  modem  world 
consiats  of  30,000,000  of  children,  and  they 
have  to  be  christianized  individnally,  f 
by  one.  Of  these  30,000,000,  one-fifth, 
6,000,000,  become  nominally  Christians ;  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  really  Chrit 
tians.    In  the  old  Roman  empire,  there  wei 


.  ,„„  not  prepared  to  become  n 

for  life,  in  the  common  moauing  of  the 

What  enormous  anxieties  would  be  spared 
1  in  connection -with  mission-buildings,  and 
churches,  and  schools— the  dead-weight  of 
many  existing  agencies  1  AU  these  things 
would  come  in  time,  but  they  would  come 
independently  of  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Churches 
wonld  be  formed  by  thousands;  but  they 
would  be  left  to  their  New  Testament,  and 
to  native  pastors,  being  commended,  not 
selfishly,  but  from  enlightened  conviction, 
"to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace."  A 
freer  Christian  life  might  be  the  result  of 
such  au  arrangement ;  but  the  life  would  be 
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more  true,  more  natural,  and,  I  believe,  more 
abidiug. 

la  not  Bome  sucb  comprebetisive  plan 
needed,  moreover,  to  strengtlieii  tJio  laitb 
of  tbo  Clmreh,  and  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  wo  lielieve  what  we  professf  We  say, 
indeed,  that  the  Gospel  is  God's  remedy  for 
man's  slnfulnesa  and  misery;  wo  eay,  besideB, 
that  it  is  the  honor  and  tie  buHiness  of  tLe 
Chnrch  to  make  it  known.  Every  one  seea, 
liowever,  that  our  present  agencies,  with 
only  their  million  and  a  half  a  year  for  the 
erangelization  of  800,000,000  of  people,  do 
not  meaa  business;  and  there  is,  in  conse- 
quence, wide-spread  infidelity  in  relation  to 
the  Gospel,  and  in  relation  to  the  Binccrity  of 
the  Christian  Church.  If  Evangelical  Chris- 
tendom were  to  resolve,  in  God's  strength, 
to  do  as  Christ  bids  her — give  the  Gospel 
right  away  to  every  creature — it  would  be 
a  confirmation  of  our  faitb  and  the  com- 
pletcflt  answer  that  could  be  given  to  Papal 
Infallibility  and  to  rationalistic  unbelief. 

Fathers  and  brethreni  Wo  shall  hear  to- 
day bow  God  is  gathering  from  among  the 
heathen  a  people  to  his  praise.  Yoa  yoar- 
solves  tnow  how  large  and  self-denying  are 
the  offerings  placed  on  the  altar  of  evangel- 
ic work,    We  give  twenty  times  as  much  aa 


fully  made.  Only  I  maintain  that  as  yet  we 
are  playing  with  our  dnty,  not  earnestly  dis- 
charging it.  In  a  generatiou  we  could  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  give  the  New  Testament  to 
every  creature.  Our  plans  are  less  than  our 
abilities,  as  they  are  less  than  the  needs  of 
the  world  and  the  claims  of  our  Lord.  This 
Alliance  has  some  important  practical  work. 
It  shows  how  essential  truth  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  what  is  subordinate,  and  is  there- 
fore a  proof  to  the  world  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity. It  avows  our  unity,  and  aims  to 
deepen  our  mutual  love.  These  two  are 
important  ends.  But  a  third  ia  wanting; 
and  if  the  Alliance  wUl  take  np  the  cry, 
"The  Gospel  for  the  world,  and  the  ■world 
for  Jesus  Christ,"  if  it  will  urge  this  cry  till 
all  existing  agencies  are  doing  their  duty, 
and,  if  necessary,  till  other  agencies  are  add- 
ed—simple and  evangelical — for  carrying 
the  Gospel,  oral  and  written,  to  every  crea^ 
tare,  we  shaC  then  have  a  threefold  cord — 
the  maintenance  of  essential  truths,  the  deep- 
cuing  of  brotherly  love,  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel — a  threefold  cord  that 
can  not  be  broken!  Lest  we  die  of  mere 
sentiment,  precioua  as  it  is,  let  us  accept  as 
our  work — the  world  mnst  have  the  Gospel, 
that  it  may  be  won  for  our  Loi-d. 
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This  snbject  13  of  great  and  growing  ira- 
portanoe,  Tbe  two  parts  ate  intimately  re- 
lated, the  "  missionary  courtesy  "  having  re- 
spect to  the  "  tenitoria]  divisions." 

There  are  over  fifty  Protestant  Misaionary 
Societies  now  at  work  in  the  nnevangelized 
world,  spending  annually  more  than  five 
niiUlons  of  dollars,  and  employing  not  less 
than  two  thousand  ordained  missionaries, 
and  more  than  four  times  that  number  of  na- 
tive helpers.  The  missionaries  are  from  all 
the  evangelical  denominations  in  Christen- 
dom— Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Episco- 
pal, Methodist,  Baptist,  Morarian,  Luther- 
an, and  Reformed — and  have  selected  their 
fields,  mastered  the  languages  in  use,  aud 
made  good  progress  in  establishing  self-snp- 
porting  Christian  communities. 

They  will  all  encounter  formidable  oppo- 
sition from  a  quarter  which  does  not  come 
necessarily  within  the  range  of  onr  present 
discussion ; — I  mean  the  Papal  power,  which, 
though  it  had  marvelously  failed  in  its  previ- 
ous missions,  has  heon  roused  by  the  efforts 
of  Protestant  Churches,  aud  is  again  aiming 
to  mate  its  influence  felt  thronghont  the 
world.  Yet  the  influence  of  Papal  mission- 
aries among  the  heathen  is  not  to  be  very 
greatly  feared,  since  the  native  Protestants 
soon  learn  to  think  of  them  as  of  a  differ- 
ent religion,  and  their  hostile  encampments 
serve  as  incentives  both  to  vigilance  and 
activity. 

The  invasions  from  without,  that  are  most 
to  be  dreaded  iu  Protestant  missions  among 
the  heathen,  are  not  those  of  the  Papal 
Church.  They  are  such  as  advance  under 
sectMian  Protestant  colors.  The  missions 
instituted  early  in  the  present  century  prop- 
erly chose  what  then  seemed  the  most  eligi- 
ble fields ;  aud  their  successes  were  an  in- 
ducement to  others  to  enter  npon  the  same 
ground.  Experience  of  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  so  doing  has  considerably  modi- 
fied this  tendency,  and  most  of  the  non-pre- 
latic  denominations  have  come  to  a  frater- 
nal understanding  on  the  snbject.  And  it 
has  greatly  promoted  the  work  that  the  no- 
ble  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has,  from  the  first,  refused  to  go  into  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  other  societies. 

The  recent  conference  in  India,  of  the  va- 


I  rious  Missionary  Societies  engaged  in  the 
evangelization  of  that  country,  was  perhaps 
the  finest  illustration  of  Christian  unity  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed  prior  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  EvangeUcal  Alliance. 

Perhaps  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  expect  entire 
harmony  in  the  missionary  movements  of 
the  churches.  Though  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  onr  blessed  Lord  is- 
sued his  great  command,  the  difficnlties  in 
the  way  have  been  such,  till  near  the  pres- 
ent eeutnry,  as  to  prevent  the  Evangelical 
Church-from  clearly  discerning  its  obliga- 
tion. India  was  not  open  until  the  year 
1813 ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  said  to  have  been 
fully  opened  until  the  recent  completion  of 
ite  five  thousand  miles  of  railway  had  made 
every  part  of  its  territory  accessible  to  the 
missionary.  Aud  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  tlie  hundreds  of  millions  of  Cliina  and 
Japan  became  even  partially  accessible. 

We  should  not  deem  it  strange,  therefore, 
nor  discouraging,  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  yet  siugniarly  un- 
impressed with  its  dnty  to  these  millions; 
and  that  there  are  yet  errors  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  clashings  of  ap- 
parent interests  iu  its  prosecution. 


grouiid  already  occupied  by  another  society, 
withont  creating  more  or  less  rivalry  and 
antagonism.     The  well-known  invasion  of 
the  mission  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  few 
years  since,  by  another  body,  is  a  case  in 
point.    Had  that  rival  mission  proved  a  suc- 
i,  it  wonld  have  prevented  the  organiza- 
1  of  an  independent  Christian  communi- 
ty, and  the  exhibition  to  the  Christian  world 
of  a  nation  raised  from  the  lowest  heathen- 
I,  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  people 
giving  credible  evidence  of  piety  as  cau  he 
found  even  in  New  England,  and  that,  too, 
within  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

Another  mission  which  is  now  somewhat 
endangered  by  a  similar  invasion  is  in  West- 
em  India,  with  the  city  of  Ahmednnggnr  for 
its  centre.  Iu  the  forty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  has  expended  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  oi^nized  churches  in  the  central 
villages  of  its  territory,  with  native  pastors 
and  teachers,  and  made  a  hopeful  advance 
the  difficult  process  of  transferring  the 
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management  of  tlie  workto  tlio  native  Chria- 

Iii  this  crisis,  the  Bisliop  of  Bombay  semis 
a  misBionary  of  another  denomination,  and 
a  native  t»acher,  to  Alimednuggnr — already 
enfflciently  manned,  and  surrounded  by  a 
vast  extent  of  unoocnpied  gronnd.  Ho 
pledges  double  the  salaries  for  native  t«acli- 
ere  and  helpers  wliich  the  resident  mission- 
aries hare  paid  or  deem  it  wise  to  pay.  Add 
to  this  the  very  easy  conditions  reijuired  for 
admission  to  the  Charch,  and  no  wonder  that 
a  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  mission 
is  apprehensive  of  being  serionsly  embar- 
rassed in  its  work. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  fail- 
ure to  observe  a  true  missionary  eourt«sy 
has  recently  occurred  in  the  mission  of  the 
London  Society,  established  fifty  yeara  ago, 
on  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

That  mission  has  a  wonderful  history. 
As  soon  as  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  began  to 
bear  fruit,  a  pagan  queen  banished  the  mis- 
sionaries; and  for  twenty-five  years,  until 
lier  death,  the  Christians  were  subjected  to 
a  perseontion  as  fierce  and  bloody  as  any 
suffered  by  the  early  Church.  The  son  of 
the  persecuting  <[ueen,  on  succeeding  ' 
throne,  invited  the  missionari 
And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
are  four  hundred  thousand  ni 
tians  connected  with  the  miss 
ty-eiglit  thousand  church -members  —  of 
whom  the  present  queen  is  one — and  thirty 
tiiousand  children  in  the  schools. 

One  can  not  fitil  to  see  how  difficult  must 
be  the  practical  solution  of  the  vast  social 
problems  tJms  suddenly  devolved,  by  the 
Head  of  the  Chnrch,  directly  upon  the  thir- 
ty missionaries  of  the  London  Society ;  and 
how  desirable  it  is  that  nothing  be  allowed 
to  complicate  their  agency,  and  add  to  bur- 
dens already  so  great.  Not  can  we  easily 
conceive  any  tiling  more  likely  to  do  this — 
Congtegationalists  as  they  all  are — than 
placing  an  Episcopal  bishop  and  missionary 
iu  the  very  centre  of  the  mission.  Such  a 
missionary  as  we  learn  from  the  official  cor- 
respondence has  been  sent  to  tlie  capital 
of  Madagascar ;  and  persistent  efforts  were 
made  to  send  also  a  bishop  in  fnll  connection 
with  the  Established  Chnrch  of  England. 
Well  did  the  London  Missionary  Society 
urge,  in  its  con^pondence  taith  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Nation- 
al Church,  and  with  the  Propagation  So- 
ciety, tliat  snch  a  measure  would  produce 
alienation  among  the  natives,  increase  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  cburch  discipline, 
and  hinder  the  native  Christian  community 
from  becoming  self-supporting,  and  thna  in- 
dependent of  foreign  aid. 

Tlie  bishop  first  selected,  on  learning  the 
iininro  and  probable  effect  of  his  duties,  de- 
clined to  serve;  and  before  a  second  had 


i«tum. 
years,  as 
ety,  there 
ool  Chris- 
.  and  thir- 


been  secured,  the  London  Society  enmeBtly 
requested  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  a  large  portion  of  her  sub- 
jects, to  withhold  from  the  proposed  bish- 
opric the  sanction  of  the  Crown ;  which  was 
accordingly  done.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  attempt  will  be  prosecuted  fur- 
ther, but  we  are  permitted  to  hope  and  to 
pray  that  it  may  not  be. 

Dr.  Mullens,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
London  Society,  was  to  have  attended  this 
meeting  of  our  Alliance,  but  has  gone  to 
Madagascar  for  a  year  to  assist  his  brethren 

I  turn,  now,  to  the  Oriental  churches.  A 
leading  object  of  the  missions  to  these 
churches  is  to  educate  the  native  evangelic- 
al Christians  iu  the  practice  of  supporting 
their  own  religions  iustitutions,  that  they 
may  thus  become  independent,  at  the  earli- 
est day,  of  all  foreign  aid  and  control.  Un- 
til this  is  done,  they  will  continue  to  need 
the  presence  and  aid  of  missionaries.  Situ- 
ated OS  they  have  been  for  ages  past,  this  is 
a  hard  lessou  for  them  to  learn,  especially 
considering  their  poverty  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  governments.  Hence  the  na- 
tive pastors  and  their  people  are  peculiarly 
open  to  temptation  where  there  is  the  pros- 
pect of  pecuniary  aid,  and  hence  their  resort 
for  assistance  to  England,  Scotland,  and  even 
to  the  United  Stales,  seldom  if  ever  with 
the  approval  of  their  missionary  fathers  and 
brethren. 

These  illustrations,  though  stated  con- 
cisely and  iu  their  mildest  form,  will  suffice 
to  call  forth  the  prayers  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  that  God  will  be  pleased  gracious- 
ly to  an'est  an  evil  that  threatens  the  peace 
aud  prosperity  of  some  of  the  great  mission- 
ary enterprises  of  onr  times. 

We  would  gladly  call  attention  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Missionary  Conference 
at  Allahabad,  in  India,  which  finished  its 
sittings  with  the  opening  of  tlie  present 
year.  It  enrolled  over  a  hundred  members, 
representing  twenty  missionary  societies, 
attached  to  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyteri- 
an, Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist 
churches.  The  following  resolntion  was 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  as  setting  forth 
the  views  of  that  body  on  the  snbject  now 
under  consideration,  viz. : 

"The  Conference  desire  to  put  on  record 
their  sense  of  the  grave  importance  of  tho 
principle  of  the  mutual  non-interference  of 
missionary  societies.  They  are  of  opinion 
that,  with  certain  well-recognized  exceptions, 
such  as  the  large  centres  of  popnlation,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  agentis  of  different  mis- 
sionary societies  should  occupy  different 
fields  of  labor.  Without  calling  in  question 
the  right  of  every  missionary  to  exercise 
his  ministry  wherever  God  may  give  him 
opportunity,  it  is  their  solemn  conviction 
that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen 
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1  only  be  retarded  hj  the  d 
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a  of  another  church,  who 
perfectly  acquainted  witli  divine  truth,  and 
unable  to  enter  intelligently  into  qneatiooa 
which  separate  the  minor  sections  of  Chria- 
tendom  —  especially  those  who  are  uuder 
discipline." 

The  principle  to  which  \ve  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Alliance  appears  to  he 
none  other  than  onr  Saviour's  golden  rule, 
of  doiug  f«  others  as  we  might  reasonably 
desire  them  to  do  to  oursolTcs.  Thia  is 
true  misaionnry  courtesy.  No  sacrifice  is 
required  of  denomiuational  peonUaritiea ; 


only  that  every  Chureh  have  fielda  of  its 
own,  and  restrict  its  labors  accordingly. 
This  being  done,  experience  shows  that  Bap- 
tists may  conatnict  their  clinreheB  among 
the  heathen,  and  Episcopalians  theirs,  and 
Presbyterians  and  Congregatioualists  theirs, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list  of  those 
who  are  united  in  Christ  the  Head.  At  tlio 
same  time,  it  assumes  the  oneness  of  Christ's 
spiritaal  body  on  earth,  and  that  the  grand 
object  of  missions,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Lord  Jesua  in  his  last  command,  is  not 
the  esteusion  of  particular  denominations, 
but  of  his  glorious  kingdom  over  all  the 
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COMPARED   AS   TO   PRmCIPLE,  METHOD,  AHD   RESULTS. 

inE  Eev.  R.  GRUNDEMAMN,  Pn.D,,  or  Moekz,  seak  Potsdam,  Pruss 


I.  The  Fntidple. — Tbe  priuciple  of  Chris- 
tian missious  is  tbe  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  natiana  of  the  earth,  in  ordei 
that  iiiomliera  may  he  won  for  tho  kingdom 
of  God. 

We  may  not  say  that  any  one  of  the 
branches  of  Chiistian  missions  is  devoid  of 
this  principle.  It  is  modified,  however,  by 
the  particular  view  wliich  this  or  that  branch 
may  have  of  the  idea  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Greek  Catholic  (Russian)  miaaions 
confine  the  Gospel  to  the  simplest  piinciplea 
of  Christian  iloctriue  in  iiisoporahle  eonuec- 
tioD.  with  tho  Greek  ritual,  through  which 
the  Gospel  is  iu  some  degree  exposed  to  dan- 
gerona  disfigurement.  Still  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  also  by  these  missions  the 
nations  receive  germs  of  the  salvation  in 
Christ, 

The  Boman  Catholic  missions  look  upon 
the  Gospel  as  consisting  of  the  whole  Rom- 
ish doctrine,  with  all  the  disfiguring  addi- 
tions which  it  has  received  in  that  church 
down  M  tho  blasphemous  dogma  of  Infalli- 
hility.  However,  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  Gospel  trath,  stiU  mingled  with  these 
errors,  but  destined  at  last  to  triumph  over 
all  human  error,  is  bronght  to  the  heathen 
nations  by  the  Roman  Cat liolic  missions  also. 

The  Evangelical  missions  seek  to  bear  to 
the  nations  the  Gospel  in  ita  purity.  At 
least,  it  should  be  so,  theoretically  speaking. 
By  many  of  out  missions  thia  ideal  is  striven 
after  with  success.  Still  1  dare  not  conceal 
the  fact  tliat  here  also,  to  a  great  degree,  a 
sharply  dogmatical  and  often  strongly  de- 
nominational instmctiou  has  taken  tho  place 
of  the  simple  Gospel,  and  that  pecnliarities 
of  ritual  and  government  are  often  brought 
into  unjustifiable  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter. The  transfer  which  is  thus  made  of 
denominational  difiereucea,  with  their  dis- 
ruptive tendency,  over  into  nations  who  are 
yet  to  be  won  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
highly  disadvantageona  to  the  mission  work. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  should  direct  its 
inflneuce  to  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
above-mentioned  ideal,  and  to  a  determina- 
tion to  make  the  simple  Goapel,  apart  from 
doctrinal  developments  gradually  reached 
and  from  denomiuational  peculiarities  which 
divide  the  Evangelical  Chnrch,  the  object 
of  mission  preacliiiig. 


IB  mission  principle  ia,  however,  farther 
modified,  by  different  viewa  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of 


The  Greek  Catholic  (Rnss 
>t  merely  regard  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ  as 
synonymous  with  the  so-called.  Orthodox 
Chnrch;  but,  wherever  it  is  practicable, 
they  view  it  as  identical  with  the  Russian 
Empire.    We  may  state  the  case  somewhat 
itronglr,-thu6;  "  These  missions  aim  at  Rus- 
sianizing the  nations  among  whom  they  la- 
bor,"  The  thought  that  if  they  become  good 
Russian  subjects  they  become,  eo  ipao,  good 
Christians,  is  one  which  will  find  little  sym- 
pathy among  us.     Still  I  venture  even  here 
draw  attention  to  a  spark  of  troth  among 
e  ashes  of  error,  i.  e.,  that  savage  nations 
by  amalgamation   witJi   Christian  peoples 
really  started  toward  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missions  regard  tho 
kingdom  of  Christ  as  absolutely  identical 
■ith  the  Romish  Chureh.  However  repul- 
ve  this  arrogance  may  be,  especially  un- 
der the  present  sway  of  Jeanitism,  I  can  not 
here,  either,  condemn  their  view  absolutely; 
but  am  constrained  by  the  force  of  history 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  for  heathen  na- 
tions there  is  a  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  the  circuitous  path  which  leads 
through  Rome. 

Nor  are  evangelical  missions  entirely  to 
be  acquitted  of  tbe  error  of  confounding  the 
true,  invisible  Church  with  some  one  of  the 
visible  churehes,  developed  under  temporal 
and  eaitbly  oircumstanees.  According  to 
our  principle,  the  Baptist  missionary  should 
not  make  out  of  the  heathen  Baptists,  nor 
the  Lutheran  Lutherans;  but  every  evan- 
gelical misaionary  should  only  seek  to  make 
Christians.  The  necessary  self-denial  where- 
in the  narrow  cirele  of  one's  own  denomina- 
tion is  lost  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is,  alas ! 
not  unfrequently  wanting  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  evangelical  missions.  Thence 
arise  the  encroachments  of  the  one  upon  the 
territory  of  others,  and  the  rivalry  which 
often  endangers  the  holy  work;  i^ainst 
which  evils  the  Evangelical  Alliance  should 
make  its  influence  felt  with  growing  power. 
The  objection  that  the  demand  just.made 
is  impracticable,  since  the  kingdom  of  God 
can  not  but  take  some  visible  form  if  it  is 
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to  appear  amiilst  eartlily  relations,  is  not 
relevant.  The  visible  form  of  the  churches 
gathereil  from  among  the  heathen  does  not 
need  to  agree  with  that  of  chnrohes  already 
esistiiig.  The  Gospel,  where  it  beconies  a«t^ 
ive  in  the  life  of  a  people,  has  the  capatity 
of  creating  forms  which  correspond  to  the 
esisting  circumstances ;  while  forms  already 
extant  are  aometimes  hai'dly  reconcilable 
with  the  latter. 

II.  The  MetJwd.— The  metliods  which  are 
applied  in  the  Christian  mtaaioua  are  so  va- 
rious that  only  the  principal  oatlines  can 
here  he  designated.  They  depend  on  the 
view  wliich  is  taken  of  tlie  object  of  the 
mission.  If  this  is  to  win  entire  nations, 
then  the  missionary  activity  is  a  slow  sow- 
ing of  seed  in  hope  of  the  future.  The  eon- 
versiou  of  iudividnals  is  only  a  step  in  the 
preparation  aud  development  of  a  Christiau 
national  life. 

According  to  the  other  view,  individnol 
Bonis,  withdrawn  more  or  less  from  their 
connection  with  the  national  life,  are  the 
object  of  mission  work.  In  them  it  is  to 
reach  its  end,  without  regard  to  the  further 
purpose  of  christianizing  the  whole  people. 

Tlw  former  view  exercises  most  influence, 
often  an  exceedingly  one-sided  influence,  on 
the  Eomiah  missions.  These  desire,  above 
all  else,  to  bring  great  masses  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  con- 
version of  indiridnals  is  here  only  a  means 
to  the  end.  This  is  often  prodnced  in  a 
very  superficial  manner,  to  which  the  no- 
tion of  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments contribntes  not  a  little.  Union  with 
the  Roniaa  Catholic  Chnrch  and  attachment 
to  it  are  regarded  as  conversion,  and  are 
often  brought  about  through  application  of 
external  motives.*  Moreover,  those  gained 
from  among  the  heatlieu  are  introduced  by 
external  exercises  into  the  church  life,  so 
that  one  might  not  without  some  justice 
speak  of  a  "drilling"  method.  The  con- 
vorte  then  continue  in  lasting  dependence, 
without  attaining  to  evangelical  liberty. 

Over  agaiustthis  view  stands  the  method 
which  endeavors,  by  awakening  inner  life, 
to  lead  to  the  free  and  independent  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  Christian  character. 
Tliis  method  we  And  in  most  of  the  evan- 
gelical missions;  but,  again,  with  the  most 
manifold  modifications.  It  appears,  alas ! 
here  aud  there,  in  a  very  one-sided  way,  and 
even  carried  to  snch  an  extreme  that,  with- 
out regard  to  the  stage  of  culture  and  the 
whole  previous  development  of  a  heathen 
people,  the  effort  is  made  to  convert  the  in- 
dividual in  the  same  manner  in  which  this 
must  be  done  by  the  ^Eieufio  activity  among 
the  nominal  Christians  of  Christian  lands. 

Out  of  efforts  of  this  sort  very  brilliant 
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results  have  at  iirst  been  obtained,  which 
have,  however,  afterward  been  found  total 
failures. 

Tlie  method  which  best  corresponds  to 
the  idea  of  evangelical  missions  keeps  the 
golden  mean  between  the  extremes  jast  des- 
ignated. It  is  no  slavish  "drilling"  system, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  does  it, 
under  the  false  supposition  of  an  immediate 
independence,  venture  at  the  very  ontset  to 
reach  the  highest  aims  of  the  Christian  life. 
It  deals,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  pedagogic 
manner.  It  treats  those  who  have  been 
won  &om  among  the  heathen  not  merely  as 
little  children,  who  can  only  altain  a  very 
gradual  spiritual  growth;  but,  paying  also 
due  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple,itrecognizesthe  first  generations  hrougk  t 
under  Christian  influences  as  the  necessary 
lower  grades  of  development,  which  can  only 
very  gradually  bo  led  toward  those  enils 
wliich,  even  after  a  development  of  many 
centuries,  have  not  as  yet  been  nearly  reach- 
ed among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe. 

Although,  according  to  this  view,  the  na- 
tions appear  as  the  final  object  of  mission 
labor,  the  internal  influence  upon  individ- 
uals is  not  underestimated,  in  whose  con- 
version the  renewal  of  the  national  life  has 
its  begiimiug  and  Its  progress. 

III.  The  Ei>eiiU8.—In  the  first  place,  as  re- 
gards uuuierical  results,  it  is  as  yet  an  en- 
tire impossibility  to  give  even  a  compara- 
tively correct  statement  of  them.  Apart 
from  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  re- 
ception of  the  respective  fignres  even  of  the 
evangelical  missious,  we  have  the  f\irther 
difficulty  that  these  fignres,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, represent  unknown  quantities.  The 
different  missions  have  such  widely  differ- 
ing ideas  of  the  proper  headings  in  tabular 
statements  that  an  addition  of  the  figures 
standing  at  the  foot  of  these  columns  would 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  sum  total.  For 
example,  onr  evangelical  missions  sometimes 
count  among  their  converts  aven  those  Eu- 
ropeans who  iu  heathen  lands  unite  with 
therespectivedenominations.  Safecstimafes 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  missions 
are  still  more  impossible,  as  the  value  of 
their  figures,  on  account  of  tke  multitude 
of  secretly  baptized  children,  for  instance, 
becomes  highly  problematical. 

We  can,  however,  disregard  the  figures, 
as  these  have,  on  the  whole,  a  different  sig- 
nificance in  the  kingdom  of  God  from  that 
which  they  possess  in  worldly  affairs. 

As  far  as  the  qualitative  results  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  also  many  difGciilties  in 
the  way  of  a  more  exact  valnatiou.  They 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  deepest  basis 
and  the  best  part  of  these  results  are  more 
or  less  withdrawn  ftom  observation.  It 
must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  the 
accusation  of  ill  success  in  mission  work  is 
fully  disposciJ  of  by  the  (iiffereuce  between 
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lapsed  into  complete  heathenism,  retainiDg 
only  a  fbw  Christian  ceremoniea. 

There  are,  however,  not  wanting  a  nniii' 
her  of  fields  occnpied  by  evangelical  mis- 
sioDs  with  regard  to  which  the  mission  jour- 
nals ^sere  onto  filled  with  aceonnts  of  suc- 
cessful results,  but  whose  ^ery  names  are 
now  no  lon„'er  mentwiuod  When,  after  a 
vatn  seaieh  for  news  in  the  mission  jour- 
nals inqoirv  is  made  is  to  the  progress  of 
these  missions,  the  only  answer  received  is 
that  the>  ■«  ere  '  a  failure  " 

If  I  have  already  pointed  to  the  crowning 
results,  especially  among  evangelical  mis- 
sions, I  dare  not  omit  the  remark  that  the 
total  result  can  not  he  measured  by  these. 
Among  evangelical  converts,  also,  are  fonud 
many  in  whom,  perhaps,  single  Christian 
chftracteristies  are  very  plainly  developed, 
while  other  phases  of  their  life  are  still  per- 
meated by  tie  old  heathen  ieaveu. 

This  can  be  generally  stated  with  more 
or  less  truth  of  those  gathered  by  our  mis- 
sions even  iu  territories  where  the  mission 
work  seems  to  have  solved  its  problem  by  a 
completed  christianization,  as  iu  Hawaii  and 
Sierra  Leone.  In  fact,  the  christian  ization 
of  these  lands  is  not  yet  complete.  The  re- 
sults of  evangelical  missions  thus  far  attain- 
ed are  not  yet  final  resulla,  but  presupposo 
a  continnouB  development,  even  as  all  the 
results  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  a  far 
lier  degree  presuppose  a  future  reforma- 


the  converts  iu  their  several  Christian  coi 
gregations  and  their  heathen  countrymen. 

This  difference  ia  most  apparent  in  th 
evangelical  missions.  Among  their  cot 
verts  are  to  be  found  those  who,  by  their 
spirituaUy  perfected  personality,  stand  in 
the  sharpest  contrast  with  (he  heathen  life 
around  them.  Also  among  these  congrega- 
tions we  meet  with  many  in  which  the  la- 
bor of  the  Word  of  God  lias  in  a  few  decen- 
niums  produced  the  same  state  of  things 
which  in  old  Christian  lands  has  only  been 
attaioed  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

The  condition  of  Christianity  among  the 
converts  and  congregations  of  Eomau  Cath- 
olic missions  is,  without  doubt,  a  far  lower 
one.  Indeed,  examples  are  not  wanting  iu 
which  the  transition  ftom  idolatry  to  Rom- 
ish worship  of  pictures  appears  to  be  the 
only  result  attained.  Still  we  must  grant 
that  through  the  averi^e  Catholic  mission 
also  a  sharp  diffiereuce  is  developed  between 
the  adherents  whom  they  have  gained  and 
their  heathen  snrroandings,  aud  that  iu 
these  congregations  evident  traces  of  Chris- 
tian life,  though  on  a  somewhat  lower  stage 
of  development,  are  brought  to  light. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  missions 
have  labored  here  and  there  without  any 
resnlt  apparent  to  human  eyes.  This  has 
been  most  prominently  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions.  A  nnmber  of 
their  largo  mission  fields,  once  reported  to 
have  beeu  flourishing,  have  gradually  re- 
SB 
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There  is,  alas !  no  really  Cliristiatt  nation ; 
liut  there  ia  a  well-defiQed  CbriBtian  tivili- 
i^ation,  so  different  Emm  other  types  that 
yoa  can  easily  mark  its  metes  and  bounda- 
ries on  the  atlas,  and  trace  ita  lines  through 
the  nations. 

ChrigUanUs  ie  flie  feast  MatenalM<!  of  all 
Etligi&ns.  It  persisteatly  asserts  a  high 
spirituality;  nay,  makes  the  S^Htual  the 
Bml,  snlionlinates  the  Seen  to  the  TJnseeR, 
Sense  toyiiith,Body  to  SonI,  Reason  to  Spir- 
it. But  110  other  religion  is  so  swiftly  fol- 
lowed liy  material  results.  It  comes  crying 
only, "  lli'tiriit,  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  but 
the  "Bij!iii  following"  are,  many  of  them, 
phyucal.  It  Ijegius  with  the  grouud,  and 
the  haili.iric  plow  disappears ;  for  Christian 
civilizatii'iL  means  a  shining  plowshare,  and 
long  furrows,  gracefully  turned  from  a  shin- 
ing monld-lH>anl.  It  meaus  iwplemental  ag- 
rioultnre.  The  Bible  and  Sacrninnnts  oome, 
and  in  their  train  wheels  revo3  ve,  anvils 
ring,  black  fiiunels  pour  out  IjIncUor  smoke, 
the  white  sails  of  commerce  ate  >H')Lt,  spin- 
dles ham,  and  around  separate  lioiiicsteads 
vines  are  trained  and  roses  bloom. 

Christianity  holds  that  man  wa«  origiual- 
ly  lord  of  material  forces,  but  tlint  in  his 
MI  his  mastery  was  broken,  only  to  ha  fully 
restored  through  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaveu.  Where  it  comes  not,  manhood 
is  incapable  of  handling  pnissantly  the  be- 
iieficeut  forces  of  nature,  which,  defying  his 
feeble  craft,  maintain  successful  rebellion. 
Mad  bears  heavy  burdens,  not  knowing  of 
his  appointed  servitors.  He  grinds  in  weary 
mills,  unconscious  that  God  has  stationed 
motors  wherein  the  waters  are  brewed,' the 
veins  of  carbon  stored,  the  caldron  biases, 
the  winds  blow,  or  the  electric  currents 
tremble. 

At  the  coming  of  Christian  civ 
with  its  new  life,  rebellions  forces 
allegiance;  recusant  forces  haste 
their  primal  master;  the  dignity  of  Work 
is  asserted  in  the  ears  of  drowsy  indolence, 
but  the  slavery  of  Toil  ia  broken.      Soul 


emancipated  muscle, 
and  Bea£on  and  Faith  allied  compel  nature 
to  pristine  servitude.  The  work  of  missions 
is  tbe  propagation  of  this  emancipating,  po- 
tential civilization. 

THEIR  WORKEKS. 

Christian  missions  place  tbe  most  intense 
and  progressive  life  in  contact  with  the  de- 
cayed and  effete;  they  throw  the  rugged, 
iconoclastic  activity  of  the  Occident  into  the 
dreamy  qniet  and  among  the  dumb  shrines 
of  the  Orient.  Their  agents  are  originally 
young,  daring,  adventurous  men  and  women, 
fresh  from  school,  familiar  with  the  phases 
of  modem  doubt  and  the  assumptions  of 
modern  science.  Their  vigorous  vitality  is 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  Oriental  death, 
in  the  stagnant  pool  of  pagan  wretchedness, 
and  their  defiant,  self-asserting  freedom  in 
antagonism  with  the  serfdom  of  custom, 
caste,  and  snperstitiou. 

Thousands  of  such  have  missions  placed 
nnder  almost  unmapped  skies,  and  among 
unknown  people.  Where  the  silence  of  ig- 
norance was  unbroken,  they  went  to  see,  to 
question,  aud  to  record.  And  is  it  not  tme 
that,  avoiding  the  known,  they  have  gone 
to  the  centres  toward  which  myriad  eyes 
have  been  turned  most  onriousiy  t 

THEIR  APPEAL  TO   SCIBXCE  AND  REASON. 

They  are,  at  the  outset  of  their  work,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  asserting  the  regnancy 
of  reason  and  the  certainty  of  science.  They 
m«»(  appeal  to  reason,foronly  thus  can  they 
assert  private  judgment.  Arouse  individual 
conscience,  and  lead  those  whom  they  teach 
to  disown  error  and  forsake  vice.  Against 
honry  tradition  and  priestly  assumption 
they  appeal  to  science.  Among  Polyth  ' 
they  assert  Divine  unity,  and  invoke  s( 
tific  testimony  to  establish  oneness  of  plan 
and  workmanship  throughout  the  universe. 
They  find  estrav^once  and  absurdity  in 
tradition  ot  sacred  books,  and  denounce 
them  by  authority  of  telescope,  crucible, 
microscope,  and  spectrum  analysis.  They 
confront  the  scowling  priest  who  assumes 
superior  sanctity  because  he  holds  life  so 
sacred  as  to  refuse  to  destroy  its  minntest 
form.     Their  answer  is  tlie  mieroseopio  rev- 
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elation  of  mjriads  ia  the  water  he  drinkB, 
and&om  his  slain  hecatombs  he  flies  in 
fled  rage.  In  very  truth,  Protcstajit 
sions  are  the  true  esalters  of  roasoD; 
they  summon  each  art,  each  Bcieiico  as 
ness  and  co-laborer,  aud  by  so  much  enthrone 
it  iu  regal  state, 

rSDIRECT  SERVICE. 

Eemembcr  that  much  of  the  service  mia- 
sions  render  literature  ia  inddental.  Mission- 
aries are  neither  scientists,  liU^teurs,  nor 
commercial  agents,  but  preachers  and  teaeh- 
era  of  Christian  faith  and  ethics.  But  they 
obaeme  and  record.  In  letters  to  friends 
the  Press,  they  describe  mountains  and  sei.., 
metals  and  grains,  flora  and  fauna.  Those 
fragments  are  not  hooks,  hnt  they  are  the 
seed  which  home  writers  plant  ■with  leisure- 
ly authororaft,  and  from  which  stately  books 
are  grown.  They  make  an  itinerary,  and 
the  journal  records  not  only  song  and  ser- 
mon, but  also  word-painting,  of  bird  and 
beast,  rook  and  reptile,  hut  and  temple,  rites 
and  customs,  men  and  things.  They  bring 
their  fiiithful  observations  as  contributions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  thus, 
though  they  mean  it  not,  they  are  among 
the  educators  of  secular  thought. 

DIRECT  EESCLTS, 

They  a^ld  direiM'j  to  the  stores  of  litera- 
ture and  science. 

1.  They  have  increased,  very  greatly,  the 
sum  of  geographical  knowledge.    They  w 
seekers  of  men :  the  men  were  somewht 
and  mnst  be  found.     They  were  men,  c 
ated  in  the  Diviue  imago,  redeemed  by  the 
Divine  blood,  the  objects  of  Divine  care. 
They  mnst  bo  found.     But  hunting  them, 
tho  searchers  went  with  open  eyes;   they 
mapped  the  leagues  over  which  they  walk- 
ed; the  unknown  rivers  they  crossed  or  down 
which  they  floated,  and  took  the  altitude 
of  unmeasured  mountains,  calculating  their 
latitude  and  longitude,  that  they  might  be 
guide-posts  and  mile-stones  for  their  follow- 

Would  Interior  Africa  be  to-day  even  par- 
tially known  hut  for  the  missionary  explora- 
tions of  Kropf,  Yanderkemp,  Kramer,  Shaw, 
Threlfal,  Freeman,  Moffat,  and  his  renown- 
ed son-in-law,  Livingstone,  whose  early  fiime 

an  explomjyas  kindled  at  the  altar  of  evan- 
gelism t  \  These  men  went  iu  search  of  lost 
souls,  and  told  the  world  of  the  wilderness 
into  which  they  had  wandered,  and  so  nn- 
sealed  a  quarter  of  the  globe.    \ 

2.  In  Language.— Tbey  did  fiot  go  as  phi- 
lologists, but  became  such  by  an  evangelical 
necessity,  Having  found  the  lost  men, 
they  mnst  teaeh  them.  A  man  and  a  Jmok 
are  essential  to  missions.  The  book  de- 
mands a  written  language.  Out  of  the  jar- 
gon of  disconnected  syllabic  sounds  the  mis- 


siouarymustorganizoit.  An  alphabetmust 
be  invented,  and  he  becomes  Cadmus.  Out 
of  the  alphabet  an  orthography,  and  so  a 
grammar,  and  a  lexicon.  This  was  done  to 
give  the  lost  people  The  Book,  but  out  of 
this  work,  done  for  Christ's  sake,  literature 
gatliers  weird  traditions,  ancient  legends, 
quaint  stories,  wonderful  mythologies,  and 
rare  fragments  of  rude  poetry.  It  gathers, 
vaunts  its  wares,  and  too  often  makes  no 
note  of  its  obligations. 

3.  E&aw  Kuomkdge. — Their  great  study 
has  been  manhood.  They  have  observed  it 
in  all  phases.  They  were  compelled  to  do 
so.  They  went  to  save  the  people;  they 
must  measure  the  difficulties;  what  cus- 
toms helped  or  hindered  t  what  faiths  were 
held  sacred  f  what  errors  must  he  exploded  t 
what  superstitions  dislodged?  what  tribal 
or  congenital  influences  were  barriers  to 
success  I  For  their  own  safety  and  success 
they  could  not  afford  to  be  deceived.  Er- 
ror written  and  sent  home  would  somehow 
return  to  plaguo  them.  They  must  observe 
accurately,  and  record  correctly.  So,  care- 
fully noting,  they  have  written,  and  so  have 
added  hundreds  of  volumes  to  literature — 
volumes  on  the  character,  customs,  social 
usages,  religious  perils  and  possibilities  of 
the  races.  They  have  invoked  the  pencil  to 
aid  the  pen.  They  have,  within  the  past 
fifty  years,  placed  in  Christian  cabinets 
richer  and  more  varied  illustrations  of  na- 
tional and  race  peculiarities  than  were  pre- 
viously in  all  the  museums  of  the  world. 

4.  Human  Unity. — If  demonstration  had 
been  wanting  to  the  oneness  of  humanity, 
they  have  given  it.  They  have  studied  it 
under  aU  skies,  beside  all  waters,  in  all  lati- 
tudes. They  have  noted  the  influence  of 
climate  and  surroundings,  and  have  critic- 
ally observed  the  modillcations  of  zone,  an- 
cestry, color,  habife. 

We  take  the  synthesis  of  their  observa- 
tions, and  BO  our  creed  includes  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  We  aflirm  anew  the  Pauline 
d<^mai,that  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth."  That  all  are  related  at  once  to  the 
first  and  the  Second  Adam, 

Missions  prove  manhood  everywhere  un- 
ler  the  same  essential  conditions.  Nowhere 
'evolved,"  nowhere  "de  veloped,"e  verywhere 
wu.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay.  It  is  corrupts 
cd  by  the  same  agencies,  cursed  by  the  same 
tten  by  the  same  griefs,  broken  by 
or  by  similar  sorrows,  and  tending 
to  the  same  inevitable  end. 

Missions  have  found,  under  u!l  superim- 
posed errors  and  traditions,  the  primitive 
forniation  of  revealed  Truth  cropping  out 
with  variable  distinctness :  matter  created 
by  conscious  and  intelligent  power ;  out  of 
primal  elements  the  world  emerging ;  a 
commenced  humanity;  the  lapse  from  good 
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and  the  temporary  triumph  of  evil ;  a  com- 
ing or  accomplished  redemption,  and  at  the 
last  some  mode  of  retribution. 

And,  under  all  phases,  they  find  this 
many-tongued  manhood  ausivering  to  tho 
great  facts  of  Chriatianity.  At  the  first,  the 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  togetlier  in 
pain — sad  unity  of  siu  and  sorrow.  Then 
that  creation  —  throMgh  malign  conquest 
made  subject  unfo  vanity,  yet  throngh  grace 
capable  of  accepting  the  Saviour,  and, 
throngh  him,  salvation.  .  They  trace  the 
weary  furlongs  of  sin  and  curse,  but  they 
prove  that,  by  one  way  of  faith,  men  of  all 
nations  and  latitudes  come  to  one  redemp- 
tion tbiough  incarnation  and  atonement, 
and,  K^oicing  in  ono  experience,  gather 
aronnd  the  Elder  Brother,  one  holy,  undi- 
vided, indivisible  Catholic  Church,  the  ecu- 
menical 'new  creation ! 

Proteatant  missions  are  the  world's  frater- 
iiizcra.  They  are  based  on  tie  ideas  of  the 
brotherhood  of  biood;  the  brotherhood  of 
llio  fall ;  the  brotherhood  of  at«nemont,  and 
the  priesthood  of  believers.  They  hold  that 
ii  man — any  man— ia  more  precious  than 
line  gold ;  yea,  a  man — any  man — than  the 
golden  wedge  of  Opliir. 

COMMERCE. 


Ita  obligations  to  Christian 
simply  past  computation. 

Mimons  aemand  the  Tran»portati 
Multitude  of  Laborers  to  retaote  Couniriea,  often 
aerosa,  io«ieiim€»  around  the  WorU. — In  Prot- 
estant missious  it  is  held  tliat  Christian  fam- 
ilies are  tho  good  seed  of  the  Mngdom,  and 
that  some  of  them  must  be  taken  abroad  for 
tho  redemption  of  tho  world.  These— and 
they  have  been  a  groat  number — has  com- 
merce carried  to,  and  aometimea  from,  lar- 
off  ports,  and  with  them  some  of  the  needed 
comforts  of  civilisation.  Has  all  this  been 
nothing?  Has  it  not  crowded  many  a  keel 
and  thronged  many  a  deck  T  Has  it  meant 
nothing  ta  dealers  in  eToliange  and  credits  t 
Extingniah  missions  and  yon  jar  tho  cir- 
cumference of  trade. 

I%e  Gospel  creates  new  WanU. — Preached 
among  barbarians,  they  hear  its  voice,  and 
are  ashamed.  It  is  the  Evangel  at  once  of 
salvation  and  decency.  Conversion  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  demand  for  clothing — clean  at 
that.  Clothing  means  wool,  and  flax,  and 
cotton ;  means  spindles  and  looms, 
needles  and  shears ;  means  leather  and  lasta, 
andtheymean  the  iron  and  steel  of  England 
and  Pennsylvania,  of  Russia  and  Ohio,  the 
anthracite,  the  block,  and  bituminous  coals 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  prairies;  meapJihe 
carrying  barka  of  Christian  nations. C^e 
smallest  mission  station  among  the  HTlfia- 
layas,  beside  the  Zambesi,  or  in  "Fat 
Cathay,"  means  a  new  Tjelt  slipped  on  the 
groat  drum  of  Christian  civiliaatioTi!^ 

Conva-siwi  calls  for  a  Eonie.—T^frVharch 


of  the  congi'cgation  must  grow  out  of  the 
churches  of  the  household.  A  Home:  it 
a  house,  doors,  windows,  floor,  and 
.  It  means  washing  and  cooking — 
a  nursery  and  family  altar.  Com- 
pute the  materia]  agencies  entering  into  its 
productio^i  What  saw -mills  rasp  their 
coarse  music!  Wlat  nails  drop  in  flery 
haste;  what  burdens  of  sand  carted  into 
glass-works;  what  kilns  set  ablaze;  what 
qaarriea  opened!  The  humblest  home  in 
Europe  or  America  leviea  contributions  on 
cosmopolitan  invention  and  industry,  and  is 
as  marvelous  an  exposition  of  universal  in- 
dustry as  that  one  at  Tienna  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  imperial  Francis  Joseph, 

Mkdmi)  demand  Sefiooia.— Their  founders 
may  only  intend  to  cry,  "Behold  tho  Lamb 
of  God,"  but  the  logic  of  events  reminds  them 
that  pastors  and  teachers  are  joined  togeth- 
er by  God,  and  can  not  be  put  asunder. 
Commerce  must  carry  the  machinery,  the 
appliances  of  instruction,  and  each  mission- 
planted  school  abroad  weana  a  freighted  ar- 
y  from  home. 

Missions  cause  JMeconienf."  ^  Certainly 
they  do;  they  are  meant  to.  Their  teach- 
ig  excites  revolt  against  ignorance  and 
squalor  as  well  as  against  sin ;  stirs  men  in 
the  (lark  to  cry  out  for  light ;  stirs  discon- 
tent untU  soul,  body,  and  spirit  are  wholly 
sanctified.  It  means  to  sonnd  the  tocsin  of 
revolution  until  the  day  of  universal  disen- 
thrallment. 

And,  if  we  read  aright,  our  Fatheb  means 
that  each  man  shall  somehow  aid  in  the  up- 
lifting of  every  other  man,  and  that  travel, 
trade,  induetiy,  and  commerce  shall  he  fac- 
tors in  the  equation  of  onr  infinite  content. 
Missions  are  avanl' couriers  of  commerce. 
They  have  brought  Hindoostan  to  us  to-day ; 
and'onr  mission  bills  of  exchange  are  large- 
ly the  medium  of  ita  foreign  remittances. 
They  have  opened  the  hidden  treasures  of 
China  and  Japan. 

They  are  the  inspiration  of  travel.  They 
B  the  hoatelries  of  tourists,  the  signal  sta- 
ins of  observers,  the  sanatariums  of  sick 
and  outworn  sojourners,  and  within  their 
compounds  are  the  cemeteries  within  which, 
with  solemn  rites  and  reverential  words,  the 
sacred  dust  of  such  as  fall  by  the  wayside 
is  tenderly  laid  to  rest. 

Are  missions  promotive  of  travel?  Why, 
the  missions  of  one  American  denomination 
are,  this  very  year,  the  travel-posts  hy  which 
a  bishop  and  seven  traveling  companions 
make  the  circuit  of  the  world.  From  thia 
city  they  journeyed  westward,  halting  for  a 
brief  space  among  the  Mongolians,  whom 
mission  industry  is  training  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  thenco  to  Japan, lingering  for  rest 
and  labor  with  the  missions  in  Yokohama 
and  Jeddo;  westward  thence  to  China,  vis- 
iting Foo  Chow,  Kukiang,  and  Poking,  and 
giving  cheer  to  the  brethren;  westward  still 
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to  India,  thence  to  Tnrkey,  thence  home- 
ward, still  facing  the  setting  sun,  jonrney- 
ing  by  tLe  signal-firea  of  mission  atatious 
and  to  the  minstrelsy  of  migeion  songs. 

They  gire  tourists  a  sense  of  security. 
They  have  already  manifolded  travel  in 
China,  and  are  causing  Japan  to-he  consid- 
ered a  pleasant  neighborhood  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation  of  such.  American  clergymen 
as  have  no  leisnre  for  an  extended  trip. 
They  have  made  islands,  once  repugnant 
and  perilons  from  tlieir  cannibalism,  to  be 
delightful  halting  places.  They  have  end- 
ed national  isolation,  and  made  solitude  im- 
possible. They  have  multiplied  argument* 
tor  peace.  The  groat  Protestant  powers  can 
nowhere  go  to  war  without  putting  in  peril 
their  own  citizens.  They  have  given  em- 
phasis te  human  unity,  and  helped  the  raee 
onward  toward  the  glad  jubilee  of  universal 
brotherhood. 


'  Then  let  literature  return  its  graeeful  ao- 
knowlcdgmenta  for  their  multifold  materiel 
and  grand  inspirations. 

Let  science  —  the  true  science,  not  the 
arrogant  or  frivolous ;  the  science  which  ie 
honest  enough  to  be  candid ;  the  science 
which  sincerely  waits  on  facts  —  let  this 
genuine  science  confess  how  much  it  owes 
them  for  opened  fields,  for  antecedent  ex- 
plorations, for  recovered  observations,  for 
important  confirmations,  for  stores  unlock- 
ed, cabinets  filled,  for  countless  facts,  classi- 
fied and  unclassified. 

Let  commerce  gracefully  dip  Lor  flaunting 
colors  before  her  adventurous  puth-finders, 
her  faithful  station-keepers,  her  brave  coast- 
guards ajid  generous  purveyors. 

And  let  these  three,  urBBATfiii;,  science, 
and  COMMERCE,  reverently  worship  Him 
who  said,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  fcach  all 
nations." 
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Member  ol  Hie  UaUed  Siates  Eoaid  of  Indiaii  Commiss 


Tiic  subject  nhicli  haa  been  iBaigned  to 
me  this  atteraoon  mmely  L'ij  Preach- 
ing IS  in  my  bumble  (piniou  second  in 
practical  importance  to  no  other  subject 
which  hiB  been  before  this  distinguiahod 
body  and  ray  only  regret  is  that  the  condi- 
tion ol  ray  own  health  and  other  circum- 
stances prevent  me  frora  preseuling  that 
subject  or  opening  up  its  discussion  in  a 
wny  which  its  iraportauce  deraands 

In  theirs;  place  I  would  isk  this  Confer- 
ence to  glance  at  the^cM.  The  field  is  the 
world,"  It  has  in  it  1,300,000,000  of  immor- 
tal souls,  destined  to  meet  us  at  the  judg- 
ment bar  of  God.  Of  these  1,300,000,000, 
some  800,000,000  are  bowing  down  to  stocks 
nnd  to  stones,  the  workmanship  of  tlieir 
own  hands.  Besides  these  800,000,000  hea- 
then, there  are  160,000,000  Mohammedans, 
340,000,000  adherents  to  other  Mae  systems 
of  religion,  leaving  only  100,000,000  of  nom- 
inal Protestants.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  liow 
many  of  these  100,000,000  are  true  disciples 
of  our  risen  and  exalted  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  We  know  from  well-authen- 
ticated statistics  that  witli  every  stroke  of 
the  pendulum  one  immortalsoul  passes  from 
time  into  eternity;  with  every  revolution 
of  the  sun  86,400  immortal  souls  go  to  appear 
before  the  judgment  bar  of  Christ.  I  would 
have  you  pause  just  here,  and  consider  the 
value  of  a,  single  soul,  for  whom  Christ  died 
upon  the  cross  on  Calvary.  It  was  but  a 
few  weeks  i^o  that  I  was  visiting  the  Tower 
in  London.  We  were  shown  through  its  va- 
rious rooms,  and  called  to  examine  alt  those 
Jiistoric  mementoes  of  by-gone  ages  that  are 
there  preserved,  and  as  we  were  passing  out 
the  guide  asked  us  if  wo  would  not  like  to 
visit  the  jewel-room.  We  told  bira  yes,  and 
were  conducted  thither.  There  we  saw  the 
crown  with  which  Queen  Victoiia — God 
bless  her!  was  crowned.  We  saw  all  the 
royal  plate,  an  d,  w  ith  Yankee  inqnisiti veness, 
we  asked  tlio  person  in  attendance  its  value. 
He  s^d  tliat  the  present  value  of  those  jew- 
els and  that  plate  was  £4,000,000  sterling, 
$20,000,000  gold.  The  nest  day,  in  compa- 
ny with  two  beloved  ministers,  I  visited  the 
Field  Lane  Eagged  Sabbath- school,  where 
were  gathered  1000  children  from  the  worst 
dens  ofvioe  in  London;  and  as  I  stood  by  the 
desk  of  the  suporintondent,  there  sat  before 
me  a  little  girl — she  may  have  been  thirteen 


years  of  age — barefooted,  bare-headed,  with 
uncombed  liair  and  unwashed  face,  and  I 
looked,  down  in  her  bright  eyes  and  thouglit 
of  the  jewels  in  Queen  Victoria's  crown,  and 
said  to  myselti  "That  little  girl  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  which  is  of  more  value  tlian 
all  the  crown  jewels  in  the  world ;"  because 
she  possessed  an  immortal  soul,  that  will  live 
either  in  bliss  or  in  misery  throughout  the 
unceasing  ages  of  eternity.     . . 

Looking  out  over  this  vast  field  of  human 
souls,  in  which  Christ's  Church  is  called  to 
labor,  I  would  ask  you  to  pause  and  consid- 
er one  of  the  most  highly  favored  portions 
of  the  field,  as  an  evidence  of  the  need  of  Lay 
Freacldag  to  aid  in  accoraplisbing  the  great 
work  of  the  world's  evangelization.  The 
field  to  which  I  refer  is  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  which,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus taken  in  1870,  tlte  population  is  36,555,753; 
and  the  number  of  evangelical  churches 
54,773,  with  sittings  for  19,066,000.  From 
a  careful  estimaf^  which  I  have  made,  the 
average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  will  not 
exceed  thirteen  and  a  half  mUlions,  and  after 
making  allowance  of  five  and  ahalf  mUlions, 
for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  for  the 
sick,  and  those  that  are  called  upon  to  wait 
on  them,  there  remain  some  nineteen  mUl- 
ions, in  this  land  of  Bibles,  churches,  and 
Sabbaths,  unreacliod  and  unblessed  by  the 
saving  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

If  furtlier  evidence  is  wanted  to  confirm 
tliis  appalling  statement,  that  so  mauy  of  onr 
sons  and  daughters  absent  themselves  from 
the  stated  means  of  grace,  I  point  you, 
then,  to  the  carefully  prepared  statistics  of 
a  city  having  a  population  of  about  250,000, 
and  with  sittings  in  evangelical  churches 
for  only  23,339  of  its  inhabitants.  On  a 
Sabbath  morning  in  October,  these  same 
churches  by  aetulil  count  contained  12,052 
worehipets,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  tliis  number  was  reduced  to  8,376. 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  field  and  its  des- 
titution. How,  then,  can  the  regular  or- 
dained ministry  ever  possibly  occupy  it  to 
the  full  t  Should  they  not,  then,  enconrago 
and  seek  to  develop  all  the  lay  talent  at  the 
church's  disposal ! 

Having  spoken  of  tlie  field,  let  ns,  in  the 
second  plaee,  glance  briefly  at  the  seed  to  be 
sown  in  this  field.  "The  seed  is  the  Word 
of  God,""  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  king- 
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dom,"  wLich  God  lias  giTen ;  this  seed  is  Arce, 
abundant,  livlug,  freely  received  by  ns,  and 
should  be  freely  given,  until  tlie  wLole  eortU 
be  full  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  Divine 
promise  is  that  that  seed,  shall  multiply, 
sometimes  thirty,  Bometimes sixty,  sometimes 
a  hundred  fold,  spreading  on  from  heart  to 
heart  through  all  tlie  various  generations 
that  in  Ciith  receive  and  cherish  it.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  that  seed  thus  to  spread 
in  whatever  soil  it  be  sown,  whether  iu  the 
hearts  of  Christ's  faithful  mluistcrs  or  in 
those  of  his  heUeviug  people. 

Let  us,  then,  consider,  in  the  Oiii-d  place. 
Who  shall  SOU)  this  seed  t  We  believe  and  hold 
fast  to  the  doctrine  of  aholy  ministry,  called 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set  apart  to'  this  sa- 
cred office.  We  believe  also  that  all  who  have 
been  born  of  the  Spirit  should  help  in  some 
way  to  BOW  the  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Bad 
raeu,  in  thousands  of  ways,  sow  bad  seed, 
scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  with 
free  hand.  Good  men  should  sow  good  seed 
wherever  they  go,  seed  that  shall  prodrtce 
grand  i-esults  here,  aud  results  yet  more  glo- 
rious in  the  world  to  come. 

No  congregation  of  Christ's  disciples 
shonid  rest  satisfied  uutU  they  have  devel- 
oped, and  brought  into  the  Master's  service 
all  the  Utjf  talent  which  they  possess :  and  es- 
pecially should  they  seek  to  find  a  band  of 
earnest,  intelligent,  soul-loving  men  to  act 
as  lay  preachers,  not  to  dispense  the  ordi- 
nances, but  to  "go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  to  compel  the  people  to 
come  in,"  by  telling  in  plain  and  loving 
words  "the  old, old  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
love."  Some  there  may  he  whose  gifts  may 
qualify  them  to  devoto  their  whole  time  to 
the  service  of  the  Master  as  lay  evangelisbt, 
like  Brownlow  North,  Vailey,  and  others 
,in  England;  Moody,  Bumell,  and  others  in 
America.  You  have  only  to  read  the  lives 
of  such  lay  preacbeis  as  Bunyan,  the 
danes,  Matheson,  Annan,  and  men  of  like 
spirit,  to  learn  wliat  the  spirit  of  God  has 
accomplished  through  such  workers. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  fowrlh  place,  speak  of 
some  of  those  places  where  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  sown  by  laymen. 

All  can  and  shonid  speali  of  Chvist 
their  own  families  aud  in  the  daily  avo< 
tions  of  life.     How  many  that  stand  idle 
the  market-place  might  find  an  open  door 
of  uBefnlneBB  in  the  Sabbath-school,  either 
in  teachiog  or,  at  least,  in  gathering  in  the 
neglected,  untaught  children  of  our  crowd- 
ed cities  and  towns,  or  in  distributing  tracts 
to  those  who  never  enter  the  honse  of  God ! 
The  social  prayer-meeting  will  also  a 
ample  opportuu'ty  of  enployment  for  lay 
talent,     I  would  sp  ak  1  ow  ve    more  par- 
ticularly of  the  „reat  h  Id  o   1  lor  for  lay- 
men which  is  to  !»  lound         he  open-aii 
preaching, whether   n  the  pull  o  street, the 
crowded  1horoii_hfa       the     a       t  lot,  the 


public  park,  the  road-side,  or  the  way-side 
field  in  the  quiet  country.     These  places, 
less  than  the  consecrated  sanctuary,  have 
eu  all  more  or  less  witnesses  of  tBe  faith- 
ful presentation  of  the  message  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  often  the  birthplace  of  many  pre- 
cious souls.     I  have  myself  been  privileged 
to  speakawordfortheMaster  on  the  streets 
of  my  own  and  other  cities,  and  have  seen 
the  tear  of  penitence  as  it  has  flowed  down 
the  faces  of  the  hardy  sons  of  toil  as  they 
listened  to  the  words  of  Jesns. 
Bnring  the  past  summer,  while  traveling 
Europe,  I  have  had  the  same  blessed  op- 
portunity of  speaking  for  Chiist  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares   of  Belfast,  Edin- 
bui^b,  and  London,  where  laige  congrega' 
tions  were  quickly  gathered,  while  a  few 
.•ses  of  a  familiar  hymn  were  sung.    These 
igregat ions,  which  I  have  seen,  convened 
the  pnblio  thoroughfares  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  were  largely  made  up 
of  those  whose  genei'a!  appearance  indicated 
that  they  seldom  or  never  darkened  the 
doors  of  the  regular  places  of  public  wor- 

If  ever  these  masses  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  every  lay- 
1  must  unite  with  the  ministry,  and  "go 
quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the 
maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind."  He 
who  laid,  that  injunction  npon  all  his  serv- 
ants was  an  open-air  preacher :  as  were  all 
the  prophets  whom  He  had  sent  to  the  house 
of  Israel,  It  was  by  the  way-side,  on  the 
sea-shore,  from  the  mountain,  and  among  the 
!om-fields  that  Ho  spake  as  never  man 
ipake,  and  the  common  people  heard  Him 
gladly. 

Lot  us,  iu  the  fiflh  and  last  place,  view 
the  extent  of  the  obligation ;  and  here,  what 
more  is  required  than,  "Let  him  that  hear- 
eth  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst, 
Come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  hfb  iteely," 

Every  one  who  loves  Jesus  should  he  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  kingdom.  Were  ev- 
ery Christian  privileged  to  bring  only  one 
sinner  to  Christ  each  year,  then  iu  three 
years  all  in  this  land  would  be  brought  into 
thoArkofSafety,audin  sis  years  the  world 
would  be  evangelized.  The  sainted  mission- 
ary, KnOl,  once  said  that,  if  there  remained 
but  one  soul  on  the  globe  unconverted,  and 
if  that  soul  lived  iu  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
and  if,  in  order  to  its  conversion,  it  were 
necessary  for  every  Christian  to  make  a  pil- 
gmnage  there,  it  were  labor  well  spent. 

A  poor  Hindoo  was  dying  on  the  plains 
of  India,  and  sent  for  a  Brahmin,  who  told 
him,  in  answer  to  his  dying  inquiry,  that 
when  ho  died  he  would  pass  into  another 
body.  "And  where  nest!"  anxiously  in- 
quired the  dying  man.  "Into  still  another 
body,"  exclaimed  the  Brahmin.     Iu  im.igi- 
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nation  the  poor  dying  Hindoo  passed  throngh 
scores  and  hundreds  of  animals,  and  in  the 
agony  ofthe  dying  moment  exclaimed, "But, 
oil  I  sir,*oau  you  tell  nie,  where  shall  I  go 
/iw(  of  all  T"  He  passed  away  witli  the  ques- 
tion of  all  questions  on  his  dying  lips  still 
unanswered  hy  his  priest.  Multitudes  vii  th- 
in the  sound  of  onr  sanctuaiies  are  p:i;.sing 
daily  to  the  Jndgment-seat,  with  the  sama 
question  npon  their  lips,  unanswered. 

Years  ago,  when  a  passenger  on  boaiil  of 
one  of  our  largest  ocean  steamers  then  afloat, 
the  cry  came  Irom  the  deck  that  startled  the 
captain  and  passengers,  who  were  seated  at 
their  dinner-table ;  the  two  startling  words, 
"Stop  her  I  Stop  ker  !"  were  quietly  repeated, 
and  in  a,  mouient  our  gallant  captain  was  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  alarming  order  of  the  first  officers ;  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane  at  the  time, 
and  the  sudden  annonucement, not  "slow- 
er," or  "  half  speed,"  hnt  "  stop  her !"  quick- 
ly repeated  caused  no  little  consterDation. 
As  the  captain  stepped  upon  the  deck,  the 
officer  whoha«l  given  the  order  pointed  over 


'  the  larhoard  quarter  to  six  men  overboaid, 
and,  without  waiting  to  inquii-e  how  they 
got  there,  or  to  what  country  tliey  helonged, 
he  instantly  gave  the  order,  "Lower  aicas  the 
Iffe-ioat!  ioaer  ounty  the  lye-boat!"  which  was 
quickly  done;  and  while  it  was  being  done, 
he  called  for  volunteers  to  man  the  boat. 
Over  thirty  meu  promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, each  one  anxious  to  be  among  the 
chosen  ten  who  should  he  privileged  to  aid 
iu  saving  those  who  were  struggling  ivitli 
tlie  surging  waves  of  the  ocean ;  they  went 
on  their  perilous  voyage,  and  succeeded  in 
fiasiiig  fiiur,  two  having  found  a  watery 
grave. 

LiTitlireu  of  tlm  Convention,  multitudes 
in  all  lands  ara-vfirlioard,"  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  a  more  tempestuous  sea;  and 
while  their  ory  comes  up  to  ns  for  help,  let 
the  response  of  the  Church  he, "  Lower  away 
the  life-boat "  of  saving  knowledge,  until  ev- 
ery soul  shall  he  brought  into  the  ark  of 
safety,  and  the  shont  go  up  from  every  land 
that  "thekingdomsofthia  world  had  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  aud  of  his  Christ." 
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All  Christians  at  tLe  present  time  agree 
tliat  tliere  ia  a  vast  field  of  labor  before  na, 
one  for  Av Moll  tlie  existing  laborers  Lave  long 
ago  be«n  found  insufficient.  The  command 
of  the  Master,  "Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  tlie 
Lurvest,  that  be  ^rill  send  forth  laborers  into 
hia  harvest,"  not  only  obliges  ub  to  pray  for 
faitLfiil  miuisters,  for  missionaries,  n-ho  car- 
ry the  glad  tidiuga  of  the  Gospel  to  the  re- 
motest coantrioa;  it  also  urges  us  to  con- 
sider how  the  masses  of  nomiually  Christian 
countries  can  be  permeated  with  a  Christian 
spirit.  In  some  places  an  increase  of  niia- 
isters  would  be  useful;  but,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  iiiid  suf- 
ficient men  for  the  esisting  number  of  par- 
ishes, experience  in  Roman  Cat&olic  coun- 
tries shows  us  that  too  great  an  increase  of 
the  clergy  does  not  of  itself  promote  spirit- 
nal  life.  The  desire  is  more  and  more  felt 
to  have  other  helpers  besides  those  in  the 
clerical  office — men  in  all  classes  of  society 
and  of  all  professions,  who  in  their  respect- 
ive circles  may  strive  to  win  sonls  for  Christ. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  for  the  Chnrch  if  many  of  her  mem- 
bers, while  remaining  in  their  secular  call- 
ings, were  to  take  an  active  share  in  her 
works.  It  is,  therefore,  just  that  we  should 
carefully  examlue  into  our  authority  for  such 

Let  US  first  consult  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bible  gives  us  uo  distinct  precepts  for  the 
constitution  and  orgauLiatlon  of  the  Church. 
It  only  teaches  us  the  great  facts  on  which 
OUT  faith  rests,  and  the  doctrines  derived 
from  them.  When  the  foundation  of  the 
Chureh  had  to  be  laid,  the  Lord  sent  out 
his  twelve  apostles,  men  endowed  with  par- 
ticnlar  gifts  and  an  especial  calling,  so  that 
they  might  as  chosen  vessels  preach  to  Jews 
and  GentUes  the  great  tacts  of  liedcmption. 
But  when  the  apostles  abandoned  the  office 
of  serving  tables  so  as  to  give  themselves 
continually  to  the  ministry  of  the  Woiil, 
seven  men  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
daily  ministration;  and  these  men  also  be- 
gau  to  preach  Christ,  and  with  how  great 
success!  The  same  thing  happened  with 
Apollos,  who  spake  and  taught  diligently, 
and  mightily  convinced  the  Jews;  and  with 
Aquila  and  Friscllla. 

The  most  important  exajnple  for  lis  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Charch  at  Autioch,  the 
first  flourishing  Cliurch  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  one  in  which  the  disciples  were  first 


called  Christians.  Not  apostles,  not  evan- 
gelists, bnt  simple  Cliristiaue,  whom  the  per- 
secution bad  scattered  abroad,  founded  this 
Chureb,  While  Peter  very  reluctantly  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  these  raen 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  "  spahe  unto  the  Gre- 
cians, preaching  the  Lord  Jesus."  When  tbi-. 
tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  apostles,  they  sent  Bai'uabas,  who, "  wh<:i  i 
he  bad  seen  the  grace  of  God,  was  glad,  an<l 
exhorted  them  aU  with  purpose  of  heart  that 
they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord,"for,aB  wt- 
I'ead  further,  be  was  a  good  man.  He  knew, 
tlierefore,  bow  to  recognize  the  fruits  of  iW 
Spirit,  even  where  he  bad  done  none  of  llx' 
work  himself. 

Very  iustmctive  for  our  subject  is  the  oili- 
erwisedimcultHtb  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First. 
Epistleto  the  Corinthians.  1  take  for  grant- 
ed that  prophesying  means  preaching  the 
Word  of  God,  while  speaking  with  tongues 
means  speaking  in  unknown  languages — 
a  gift  which,  like  the  apostles  at  Pentecost 
— the  first  Christians  often  received,  and  to 
which,  OS  a  miraculous  gift,  they  attached 
great  value.  We  are  told  in  the  first  verse 
that  we  may  all  desire  this  gift  of  prophe- 
sying, and  in  the  fifth  verse  die  apostle  dis- 
tinctly says:  "I  would  that  ye  all  spake 
with  tongnes,  but  rather  that  ye  prophe- 
sied." The  rest  of  this  chapter  teaches  us 
that  tliis  gift  does  not  necessarily  belong  to 
every  Christian,  but  that  all  may  desire  it, 
and  that  those  who  obtain  it  should  make 
use  of  it.  In  the  old  form  of  Divine  Service 
described  to  us  in  that  wonderful  chapter 
several  persons  could  speak  during  the  serv- 
ice, and  tlie  revelation  of  God,  the  impulse 
from  the  Spirit  to  preach  the  Word  of  God, 
was  not  bound  to  any  office.  Only  women 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  in  the  Church; 
and  even  frem  tliia  precept  it  follows  that 
all  men  withont  distinction  had  the  permis- 
sion to  do  BO.  St.  Paul  expects  a  great  bless- 
ing from  it,  because  he  says  that,  if  an  unbe- 
liever came  in,  he  would  be  "convinced  of 
aU." 

Let  me  here  quote  three  very  remarkable 
passages  of  Scripture,  which,  though  they 
do  not  exclusively  refer  to  our  subject,  yet 
teach  us  that  every  testimony  for  Christ 
ought  to  be  welcome  to  us.  There  have  al- 
ways been  men  who,  with  false  zeal,  wonld 
hinder  and  supprOTs  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  if  it  did  not  take  place  quite 
in  the  way  approved  by  thorn.     What  says 
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to  tliia  tlie  lawgiver  of  the  Old  Testament ! 
Wben  it  was  annouuced  tliat  Eldad  and 
Medad  had  remained  iii  the  camp  and  proph- 
esied, Joshua  addressed  Moses,  asking  him, 
"My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them;"  bnt  Moses 
answered, "  Enviest  tJiou  for  my  sake !  would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  proph- 
ets, and  that  the  Lord  wonld  put  his  Spirit 
upon  them  "  (Nnmh,  xL,  27-30).  And  what 
says  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  f  St. 
I'aul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Plulippians  (i., 
15-18),  writes :  "Some  indeed  preach  Christ 
oven  of  envy  and  strife;  aud  some  also  of 
Kood-will:  the  one  preach  Christ  of  couten- 
tion,  not  sincerely,  snpposing  to  add  afOic- 
tion  to  my  bonds:  bnt  the  other  of  love, 
knowing  that  I  am  sot  for  the  defense  of 
tlie  Gospel.  What  then  T  notwithstanding, 
every  way,  whether  in  pretense,  or  in  trutE, 
Christ  is  preached;  andl  therein  do  rejoice, 
yea,  and  will  rejoice."  And  what,  finally, 
says  our  Lord  and  Master  to  such  proceed- 
ings T  His  apostles  told  bim.  that  they  bad 
seen  somebody  casting  ont  devils  in  his  name, 
who  followed  them  not,  and  that  they  had 
forbidden  him  for  that  reason.  But  Jesus 
said :  "  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  man 
which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that 
can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me"  (Mark  is.,  38, 
39). 

We  now  pass  to  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Church.  Unfortunately  the  aooounts  of  that 
iicriod  are  very  scarce.  Yet  we  can  take  for 
granted  that  the  primitive  form  of  divine 
service  maintained  itself  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  Only  at  that 
time  a  sharper  distinction  began  to  be  made 
between  the  ofQce  of  a  bishop  and  that 
of  an  elder,  and  between  clergy  and  laity. 
This  and  the  expansion  of  the  churches  by 
the  addition  of  weak  and  impure  elements 
gtadnally  lessened  the  participation  of  the 
congregation.  Bnt  this  change  only  took 
place  very  gradnally.  Tertullian,  who  min- 
istered toward  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  centnry,  still  very  de- 
cidedly maintained  that  all  Christians  are 
priests.  Yea,  even  later,  some  of  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  Church  insisted  upon 
this.  Chrysostom,  who  worked  under  di- 
vine blessing  as  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
since  397,  says  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to 
bring  others  to  Christ :  "  I  wish  aud  pray," 
said  be,  "  that  j-e  might  all  he  among  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  not  only  listen  ta 
B,  but  also  teach  others  the  things 


ing;  then  God  will  increase  tlie  number  of 
believers,  and  the  more  you  care  for  your 
brethren  the  richer  grace  you  will  receive 
yourselves."  At  another  place  he  says,  "  Let 
one  take  his  Bible,  and  call  his  friends  and 
neighbors." 

Clearer  and  more  distinctly  these  princi- 
ples came  forward  in  the  Reformation.  Un- 
foltuiiately  our  Evangelical  Church  has  also 


had  times  of  dead  orthodoxy,  Mhen  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  gladly  left  to  him 
"who  had  the  offlco  for  it  "what  thej  had 
no  desire  to  do  themselves.  Still  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  was 
maintained  in  the  Swiss  as  well  as  in.  the  Ger- 
man Reformation.  As  the  Reformed  (Cal- 
'  it)  churches  generally  leave  n 
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diflerenee,  except  the  faith  he  uneqnal." 
"  This  threefold  office  God  has  given  to  us  all. 
All  Christians  have  the  power  to  preach,  to 
pray  for  each  other,  to  sacridce  themselves 
unto  the  Lord."  "The  first  and  highest 
duty  of  the  Christian  is  to  teach  the  Word 
ofGod.  Thatthisiscommontoallistanght 
by  the  verse:  'Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood, 
that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of 
him,  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvelous  light.'  Peter  not  only 
gives  them  tbe  right,  but  even  the  command- 
ment, that  they  shall  show  fori;h  the  praises 
of  God,  which,  indeed,  is  nothing  else  than 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  Paul  also  confirms 
it  when  he  speaks  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, and  to  every  member  individually: 
'  Every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doc- 
trine, hath  a  tongue,  bath  a  revelation,  hath 
an  interpretation;'  and  then:  'for  ye  may 
all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn 
aud  all  may  be  comforted.'  What  does  he 
mean  when  he  says  eiwji  one  t  What  means 
the  word  all  t  With  these  verses  it  is  most 
strongly  and  clearly  asserted  that  the  high- 
est ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  is  common 
to  all  who  are  Chrisrians,  and  not  only  as  a 
right,  but  as  a  commandment."  "  We  have 
ApoIloB,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  went 
to  Ephesus  without  any  other  calling,  and 
preached  there  only  out  of  hurniug  love, 
and  mightUy  convinced  the  Jews.  So  ev- 
ery Christian  is  bound  to  do  when  he  sees 
that  there  is  want  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
when  he  is  able  to  do  so.  We  have  another 
example  in  Stephen  and  Philip,  who  were 
only  called  to  the  office  of  serving  tables." 
"If  it  he  so,  that  every  Christian  has  the 
Word  of  God,  he  is  also  bound  to  confess, 
tea«h,  and  propag.ite  it ;  as  the  prophet  says, 
Psalm  cxvi.,  10, '  I  believed,  therefore  have 
I  spoken ;'  aud  in  Psalm  li.,  he  says  of  all 
believers:  'I  will  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways;  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto 
thee.'  When  a  Christian  is  at  a  place  whci'e 
there  are  no  other  Christians,  he  wants  no 
other  calling  but  that  he  is  a  Cbristiau,  call- 
ed and  anointed  by  God,  and  he  is  bound  to 
preach  to  the  erring  heatheu  and  unbeliev- 
ers. In  such  a  ease,  a  Christian  in  brother- 
ly love  contemplates  the  sad  state  of  a  lost 
soul,  and  does  not  wait  till  he  has  received 
orders  or  letters  from  princes  or  bishops.". 
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"  St.  Paul  makes  the  miuistry 
Christiana  when  ho  says,  'teachiDg  aud  ad- 
monishing one  another.'  Tiie  question  is 
asked  whether  a  layman  may  also  preaoli, 
since  St.  Stephen  ivas  appointed  for  the  dai- 
ly ministration  and  not  for  preaching;  al- 
though, tilien  he  came  to  the  market,  he  im- 
mediately created  a  sensation  hy  signs  and 
miracles.  But  St.  Stephen  stands  firm,  ajid 
hy  his  esample  gives  power  to  every  one  to 
preach,  wherever  he  may  he,  in  the  house  or 
in  the  market,  and  does  not  suffer  God's  Word 
to  be  limited  to  shaven  heads  and  long 
coats."  We  sec  from  these  quotations  that 
Lnther  is  very  espheit  on  tlio  subject. 

I  migllt  add  a  number  of  similar  espres- 
sions  from  divines  in  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  later ;  but  that  ivoutd  lead  us  too 
far.  Let  it  sufSee  to  mention  that  men  like 
Martin  Chemnitz,  John  Amd,  John  Gerhard, 
and  witU  them  a  great  number  of  nituesses. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
stood  up  for  these  views.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  particn- 
larly  Spener,  who  brought  to  light  again  the 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  believers  after 
it  had  heen  foi^tten  for  some  time. 

An  active  partieipation  of  the  laity  iu  the 
work  of  the  Church  has  always  been  ou  the 
one  side  tlie  cause,  on  tlie  other  the  conse- 
quence, of  new  religions  life.  As  soon  as 
Christianity  began  to  be  a  real  power  in 
some  men,  they  felt  the  desire  to  bring  to 
others  the  precious  trnths  they  had  received 
themselves.  On  the  other  side,  when  a  great 
number  of  Christians  attended  to  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  their  brethren,  the  unmber  of 
Christians  qnickly  increased.  Speuer  tried 
to  awake  this  desire  through  his  sermons, 
and  the  small  meetings  for  edification  ("con- 
veutikel")  inaugurated  by  him  very  much 
contributed  to  bring  new  life  into  the 
Chnrch. 

The  same  thing  happened  everywhere. 
Who  in  England  does  not  think  of  John 
Wesley,  Whitefield,  Rowland  Hill,  aud  oth- 
ers, who  wanted  to  bring  life  into  the  cold 
forms  of  the  Church  ?  Only  when  the  Chiu'ch 
of  England  proved  too  narrow  to  snifer  such 
workmen  in  her  pale,  they  were  driven  into 
dissent.  Their  intention  was  only  to  assist 
the  work  of  the  Chnrch  by  testimonies  of 
burning  love  from  living  members  of  the 
congregations.  And  what  then  took  place 
in  England  still  takes  place  now.  Lay  evan- 
gelists without  number  pass  through  the 
country,  men  of  high  rank  preach  to  men 
of  their  own  class,  and  flourishing  churches 
and  rich  development  of  religious  life  are 
the  results. 

And  in  the  United  Stales  1  Is  it  not  the 
same  hereT  Does  not  a  Christian  here  be- 
gin to  work  as  Sunday-school  teacher,  ad- 
vancing afterward  to  the  chai^  of  a  class 
of  adults,  aud  then  to  all  manner  of  Christian 
work?     We  can  not  leave  iinmentioned  iu 


this  connection  the  work  done  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations. 

We  have  similar  testimony  from  some 
countries  of  Continental  Europe.  Wlieu  the 
old  republic  of  Geneva  had  stiU  the  forma 
of  Calvin's  legislation,  hut  possessed  no  long- 
er his  spirit,  it  was  through  the  agency  of  a 
few  men,  some  of  them  laymen,  that  life  was 
again  restored.  When  the  revival  spread, 
numerous  evangelists  were  sent  out.  The 
Free  Church  of  Geneva  even  tried  to  letuni 
to  the  apostolic  form  of  divine  service  by 
arranging  after  the  sermou  a  second  part  of 
the  service  iu  which  the  congregation  conld 
take  pai't.  Rich  blessing  attended  these 
services.  And  in  WiirtembergT  It  is  that 
part  of  Germany  which  has  given  birth  to 
the  greatest  number  of  missionaries.  Why 
is  Christian  life  must  flourishing  there,  al- 
though just  there  the  cold  blast  of  rational- 
ism has  blown  so  strongly  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  it  was  the  intention  to 
expel  the  "  Pietists  "  eutirely  out  of  the  coun- 
try, had  not  a  refuge  been  offered  to  them  at 
Korntlial  1  Through  small  gatherings,  chief- 
ly conducted  by  laymen,  Christianity  has 
deeply  rooted  itself  into  the  people.  The 
conductors  of  these  meetings,  often  peasants, 
are  sometimes  very  venerable  characters. 
Until  this  day  there  is  a  service  in  the  Church 
of  Komthal  every  Sunday  evening,  where 
the  memlKra  of  the  cougregation  taka  an 
active  part. 

We  can  aifirui  with  confidence  that,  by 
the  blessing  God  has  laid  upon  lay  agency 
in  this  ceutury,he  has  impressed  upon  it  the 
seal  of  his  sanction.  Therefore  we  have  also 
the  right  to  assert  that  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  would  contribute  much 
to  increase  Christian.  life.     We  can  easily 

Iu  the  first  instance,  the  clergyman  must 
often  hear  the  reply:  "Yon  are  obliged  ti> 
speak  so !"  Of  course,  this  objection  does 
not  destroy  the  power  of  the  Word  of  (Jod, 
yet  many  a  person  is  more  easily  accessible 
when  addressed  by  a  layman.  The  volun- 
tary testimony  of  laymen  is  in  itself  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  change  wrought  in  them, 
a  proof  that  Christianity  is  a  real  power  in 
tlicro.  So  their  very  word  bears  the  power 
of  an  example.  Then,  as  the  promise  that 
God's  Word  shaU  not  return  void  refers  to 
the  Word  of  God  that  is  preached,  and  not 
to  him  who  preaches  it,  the  mele  numerical 
increase  of  sincere  preachers  must  be  ben- 
eficial to  the  propagation  of  tlie  truth.  Be- 
sides, the  Church  also  gains  inward  power 
by  it.  The  blessing  of  the  work,  to  a  great 
extent,  returns  to  him  who  does  it,  and  so 
tlie  spiritual  life  iu  the  Church  is  increased. 
A  Christian  who  sets  himself  to  preach  the 
great  truths  of  redemption  must  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  Holy  8criptures,being  obliged 
to  stndy  them  carefully.  It  also  obliges  him 
to  pray.     His  work  iuercaaes  the  number  of 
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petitions  lie  lias  to  bring  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  he  will  be  conTineeii  by  hia  work 
that  he  can  not  get  on  without  the  daily 
help  of  God.  He  is  finally  obliged  to  watch 
closer  over  his  own  life,  because  a  contra- 
diction between  hia  preaching  and  his  life 
wonld  injnre  the  efficiency  of  the  former. 

The  dangers  of  lay  preaching  ate  gener- 
ally very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  possible 
that  this  privilege  may  also  be  claimed  for 
preaclting  infidelity.  But  does  not  the  same 
thing  happen  in  onr  pulpits  T  And  yet,  be- 
cause some  clergymen  preach  errors  and  uu- 
belief,  we  do  not  abolish  the  clergy.  Prac- 
tically, only  those  who  really  love  the  Lord 
will  offer  tJiemselves  for  a  work  which,  like 
this,  involves  sacrifice.  Neither  infidelity 
uor  a  dead  faith  creates  sncli  a  desire.  Per- 
haps there  is  greater  danger  that  the  teach- 
iug  will  be  nnsonnd;  bnt  this  danger  can 
snrely  be  diminished  very  mncli,if  the  pas- 
tors and  the  appointed  office-bearers  of  the 
Church  give  tlieir  attention  to  the  matter. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  e»j  that 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  minister.  Whether  religions  serv- 
ices, with  participation  of  the  congregation, 
may  be  arranged  here  and  there,  as  iu  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  must  be  decided  in 
each  individual  case.  At  all  events,  the 
pastor  remains  the  spiritual  leader.  His 
special  work  la  not  abolished  or  lessened  by 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Bnt  there 
is,  besides,  an  Immense  work  to  do,  which 
the  cler^  can  not  do  alone. 

Suuday-achoola  are,  perhapa,  the  best  place 
to  accustom  and  train  young  people  to  labor 
with  the  Word  of  God.  Then  we  have  the  nu- 
merous worka  of  home  mission.  The  preach- 
ing, properly  apeaking,  of  laymen  ought  eape- 
cially  to  have  two  objects  in  view.  1.  The 
evangelization  of  unbelievers.  A  Cliristlau 
who,  perhaps,  does  not  yet  feel  himself  able 
to  exhort  and  strengthen  by  his  word  a 
gregation  of  living  Christians,  and  to  lead 
them  deeper  int-o  the  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  God,ean  at  least  bear  testimony  to  the 
converted  of  the  fiwth  that  is  iu  him.  The 
Chnrch  must  go  out  to  seek  those  who  do 
not  come  to  her.  For  those  who  hesitate 
to  enter  into  a  clinrcli  occosion  mnst  be  giv- 
en to  hear  the  Word  of  God  at  other  places 
of  all  descriptions,  This  is  particularly  a 
work  for  laymen.  3.  Meetings  of  believers, 
besides  the  public  services.  These  are  of 
particular  blessing.  They  streugtheu  be- 
lievers, and  bring  them  into  closer  com- 
munion with  each  other.  Snch  meetings 
for  prayer  and  exhortation  are  best  put 
into  the  hands  of  laymen. 

i'or  a  salutary  development  of  this  work, 
it  is  of  the  utmoat  value  to  have  the  great- 
eat  posaible  harmony  between  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation  and  its  active  members. 
The  more  thia  is  tlie  case,  the  smaller  the 
dangers  will  l>e.     The  minister  himself  h; 


a  great  work  to  do  in  this  matter.  Better 
than  any  body  else  he  can  encourage  it  and 
give  practical  assistance.  He  ought  to  speak 
of  the  blessing  of  such  work  in  his  sermons. 
He  onght  to  invite  the  catechumens  to  take 
part  in  Sunday-school  work,  he  ought  to 
give  his  special  attention  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  and  form  lay  preachers  out 
of  them.  The  more  he  does  thia,  the  more 
be  will  be  able  to  lead  the  movement.  The 
more  he  favors  it,  the  less  difficulties  the 
lay  preachers  will  put  in  his  way.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  whenever  a  minister 
gladly  concedes  also  to  others  the  right  of 
preaching  the  Word  of  God,  the  workers  are 
always  delighted  to  be  led  by  him ;  while  a 
minister,  who  in  priestly  arrogance  wishes  to 
keep  the  people  of  his  parish  from  auch  work, 
involuntarily  rouses  oppoaition  against  him- 
self, A  judicious  minister  will  not  lay  un- 
necessary fetters  on  the  lay  evangelists,  and 
not  try  to  limit  their  freedom  of  movement. 
Eveaif  one  thing  or  the  other  does  not  quite 
agree  with  his  own  views,  he  will  neverthe- 
less rejoice  at  the  blessing  that  accompanies 
the  work. 

On  the  otlier  side,  the  lay  preachers  should 
consider  it  their  duty  to  work,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  accordance  with  the  pastor  of  the 
church  ;  they  should  especially  work  with 
perfect  openness  and  loyalty,  and  listen  oh 
far  .IS  possible  to  the  advice  of  the  minister. 
If  in  this  way,  self-abnegation  is  practiced 
on  both  sides,  the  Lord's  kingdom  will  be 
built  up;  and  tliat  is  the  desire  of  us  all! 

I  condense  what  I  have  said  into  the  fol- 
lowing 

THESES ; 

1.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  by 
laymen,  who  have  the  necessary  ability,  is 
iu  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

2.  It  accords  witli  the  practice  of  the  first 
Christian  churches. 

3.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation  concerning  the  priesthood 


4.  It  has  received  its  divine  sanction  by 
the  blessing  which  the  Lord  has  laid  npou 
it  iu  the  present  century. 

5.  Ifa  general  introduction  would  strongly 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  religious  life. 

6.  It  must  not  interfere  with  the  public 
ministry,  bnt  seek  its  object  chiefly  in  small 
gatherings  of  believers  and  iu  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  unbelieving  masses. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  the  ministers  should 
favor  and  encourage  it,  and  not  uselessly 
fetter  the  evangelists  iu  their  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  lay  preachers  should  work 
in  harmony  with  the  pastor  and  gladly  list- 
en to  hia  advice' 


not  leave  tlie  Fiirelgn  Offlce  In  Berlin,  an  (ibrtdsment 
of  tie  cBsnj  was  reai  before  tlic  CouforeDM  bj  the 
eaitor.l 
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CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  HINDOOS. 

By  Tim  Kev.  NARAYAN  SHESHADEI,  op  Bombay,  India. 


visited  oor  conDtry.  He  waa  so  much  In  demund  c 
no  lime  to  elaborale  an  essay,  but  could  only  furnisl 
delivered  by  him.  From  these,  and  eepeclDlly  from 
livered  before  the  Conference  on  the  lOtb  of  Octob 


1  first  native  ordained  minlsler  from  India  that  h.ia  ever 
ring  bis  brief  sojourn  In  the  United  Slates,  that  be  bad 
B  with  corrected  neivepojwt  reports  of  sBrernl  addresses 
he  report  of  bis  speech  on  "Christianity  in  India,"  de- 
"""  •-"--' lapet  has  been  prepared. 


The  presence  ofthia  brother  at  the  Conference,  clothed  in  hlaufltlve  dress,  and  telling  ivilhnnair 

pllcity,  but  In  Ihe  purest  English,  and  ndth  Rreat  intelligence  and  eloquence,  the  good  old  story  of  our  own 
splritnal  experience  in  repenlance,  faltb,  love,  and  hope,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected  with 
this  remarkable  assembly.  He  stood  before  na  a  Uving  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  all  races 
and  eonditions  of  men,  and  a  practical  refutation  of  the  otu"eetions  to  foreign  missions.  His  influence  in 
promoting  missionary  zeal  will  long  be  felt.  In  him,  too,  we  witnessed  the  beneflclal  effects  of  the  higher 
education  given  in  India  by  the  Scotch  Missionaries,  and  also  to  some  eitent  by  onr  own.  America  is  placed 
nnder  great  obligation  to  Dt.  Dufl',  for  kindly  consenting  to  allow  Mr.  Sheahidrl  to  leave  an  important  en- 
gagement in  Scotland,  In  order  to  come  to  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic ;  to  Dr.  ^ugh  Miller,  who  so  kindly  and 
-'  -onslderable  sacrifice  accompanied  him,  and  to  our  own  Mr,  George  H.  Smart,  through  whose  Indom- 


se  the  whole  matter  waa  snccesafully  arrani 
poasesslon  of  anch  a  Missionary,  and  treat  be  may  long  bi 
now  been  a  Cbristlim  for  thirty  years,  and  for  over  twent. 
of  his  yonth  he  hadbeeu  tnURht  aa  a  Brahmin  to  desple 
presented,  will  show  what  may  be  eipecled  from  men  of  h 

If  Maun,  the  old  Lawgiver  of  the  Hiodoos, 
coutd  be  supposed  as  rising  from  liU  asbes 
and  listening  to  tlie  esptession  "  Christian- 
ity among  the  Hindoos,"  he  wonid  he  horri- 
fied, for  the  idea  of  his  law  was  that  from 
North  to  South  and  from  East  to  WcBt  there 
shonld  he  nothing  hnt  Hinilooisni,  Hindoo- 
iam,  Hindooism,  to  the  absolute  esclasion  of 
every  other  system.  But  here  we  have  a, 
new  theology,  a  new  code  of  morals,  and 
a,  new  civilization  of  which  Mana  never 
heard. 

The  mention  of  Hindooism  leads  me  to 
speak  of  Oie  Briihraius,  for  they  are  the  very 
soul  of  Hiudooisiu.  They  form  the  highest 
class  in  Hindoo  society.  They  .ire  the  only 
authorized  interpreters  of  the  Shasters  and 
other  holy  books.  Each  Brahmin  is  a  much 
more  infallible  dignitary  than  the  Pope  of 
Bome.  In  his  right  hand  he  holils  fire,  with 
which  be  can  burn  np  the  entire  universe. 
In  hia  right  ear  is  the  rivof  Ganges,  one  drop 
of  whose  waters  is  sufficient  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  ten  generations  of  transgressors. 
In  his  big  toe  he  carries  the  entire  ocean. 
He  is  the  Lord  of  tlie  lower  world,  aud  as 
such  might  appropriate  to  his  own  use  what- 
ever he  pleases.  Hislawisinfallible;  biain- 
terpretation  of  the  sacred  books  mnst  bo  im- 
plicitly believed;  and  ho  has  taken  special 
care  to  conserve  his  system  by  prohibiting 
its  votaries  from  ever  crossing  the  seas,  the 
river  Indus,  or  viaiting  foreign  ianda. 

I  must  now  give  a  brief  view  of  the  sys- 


to  labor  among  his  countrymen.  He  ha: 
feara  a  pteacber  of  that  faith  which  la  the  dayt 
The  perneal  of  bis  vlers  on  missions,  as  now 
class  and  country.— Ed.] 


THE    SACltED    BOOKS. 

These  are  known  as  the  Veds  [or  Vedas^' 
the  Sliatten,  and  the  Paran».  Of  the  firat 
there  are  four,  of  the  iiecond  sis,  and  of  the 
third  eighteen  books.  The  Veds  are  the  most 
ancient.  They  were  written  about  1400  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  religion  incnl- 
cated  in  these  earlier  books  differs  entirely 
from  that  tanght  in  the  later  worka.  The 
deities  mentioned  in  them  ate  different.  lu- 
dra,  Agni,  and  Surya,  with  numerons  god- 
desses, are  everywhere  invoked.  These  arc 
merely  peraonifications  of  the  clementa,  fire, 
tlie  sun,  the  air,  etc.  The  Hindoo  Triad — 
Bralima,  Vishnn,  and  Mahesh,  or  Shiv  —  is 
a  revelation  of  the  later  Shasters,  and  tlie 
names  of  Dniga,  Kmi,  Ram,  Krishna,  Ga- 
nesh,  and  other  popular  deities  of  the  pres- 
ent day  were  then  entirely  unknown. 

The  worabip  prevalent  at  tlie  time  the 
Veda  were  composed  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  aun,  moon,  stara,  fire,  air,  water, 
etc.  These  all  had  their  representative  de- 
ities, to  whom  offerings  were  made,  whose 
praises  were  sung,  aud  whose  anger  was 
deprecated.  The  blessings  prayed  for  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  temporal  character — 
wealth,food,liffe,pOBterity,cattle,horaea,do- 
meatio  felicity,  protection  against  e 
victory  over  thera,  particnlarly  where  ti 
are  of  areligiou  dilferingirom  Ihcir  owli,j 
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tMtion  against  evil  spirits,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  Lappineaa  of  a  purely  eenauaJ  char- 
acter— while  very  little  reference  was  mafle 
to  moral  and  spiritual  benefits.  The  ofier- 
inga  prescribed  were  cliiefly  libations  and 
oblations — olarifledljutter  poured  on  Are,  and 
thefermentcdjuiceoftlio  Soma  plant  thrown, 
into  the  fire,  sprinkled  on  the  floors  of  their 
dwellings,  or  on  the  ground  outside,  and 
largely  drunk  by  the  officiating  priests  1 
Worship  was  confined  cbiefly  to  the  Louses  of 
the  worshipers.  There  is  little  reference  to 
a  future  stat«,  and  even  tlie  immortality  of 
the  gods  themselves  is  but  faintly  indicated. 


The  form  of  religion  wliich  succeedeil  this 
was  of  a  more  philosophical  and  speculative 
cliaraeter,  and  seems  to  Lave  been  an  out- 
growth of  that  contained  in  the  Teds.  Its 
uuderljing  sentiment  was,  "God  is  every 
thing,  and  every  tUiug  is  God."  It  em- 
bodied the  Bubstantial  principles  of  modern 
Pantheism.  The  legitimate  conse<juence  of 
such  doctrine  was  the  complete  deatmetion 
of  aU  free-will,  and  the  denial  of  even  per- 
sonal identity.  Moral  responsibility  under 
anch  a  system  was  impossible,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  objects  of  -worship  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  great 
idolatrous  system  wbicli  was  subsequently 
fully  developed  in  the  Sliaata-a  and  Puivhw. 

The  origiual  centre  of  Modem  Hindooism 
was  Bramk.  This  may  be  defined  to  have 
been  the  primary  and  pervading  principle 
of  all  being,  which  ftom  all  eternity  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  absolute  nn  consciousness,  or 
complete  deprivation  of  all  attributes.  It 
had  existence  without  any  of  the  attributes 
of  such  a  condition.  To  the  Hindoo  mind 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  conception. 

The  ITirgnn  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  was 
something  in  which  reposed  the  elements  of 
all  being,  all  life,  all  power,  aU  extension, 
all  truth,  all  holiness,  all  that  we  can  possi- 
bly conceive  of  God,  and  yet  devoid  of  any 
manifestations  of  these  qualities.  It  was 
neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  but  a  pure- 
ly neutral  thing. 

THE   NIEGUN  BECOUES  SAKGCS. 

In  process  of  time  this  inanimate  neutral- 
ity manifests  signs  of  lifeandactivity.  From 
its  state  of  profound  repose  it  suddenly  be- 
gins to  pnt  forth  developments  of  character 
that  show  it  to  be  possessed  of  every  oon- 
ceivable  attribute  necessary  to  the  Supreme 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all  things. 
The  term  "Sar-gMn"  means  possessed  of  "all 
attributes,"or,iu  other  words, this  Being  now 
appears  as  the  universal  centre  of  nil  forces, 
pliysical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
It  has  become  endowed  with  the  power  of 
creating,  preserving,  and  destroying,  and  in 
each  of  these  capacities  it  soon  proceeds  to 
manifest  itself  in  a  tangible  form.    Tliis  sud- 


den transition  presents  no  difficulty  to  the 
mind  of  the  orthodox  Hindoo.     To  his  mind 

liuge  colossus  presents  an  image  having 

un  and  moon  for  its  eyes,  the  trees  and 
rocks  for  its  nails,  and  the  remaining  por- 
of  the  universe  for  its  body.  This 
mighty  power,  once  set  iiee  from  the  leth- 
argy that  from  eternity  had  bound  its  ener- 

soon  expands  into  the  full-blown  pan- 
theon of  the  Brahminical  imagination,  and 

lea  the  nniverae  with  gods  and  demi- 

,  fienda  and  demona,  to  the  number  of 
330,000,000.  Many  of  these  are  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  three  principal  divinities, 
Bralima,  Vishnu,  and  Shiv.  These  deities  arc 
divided  into  classes ;  they  are  of  all  colors, 
shapes,  and  figurea,  aometimea  human,  some- 
times  semi-human,  many-headed,  many- 

,  many-handed,  many-footed  mousters. 
They  ride  on  elephajits,  bufiMoes,  lions,  fi- 
deer,  sheep,  goats,  peacocks,  vultures, 

i,  swans,  serpenta,  and  rats !  They  are 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  pursuits,  perform  ac- 
tions of  all  shades  of  morality,  and  are  mix- 
np  with  all  afiairs  whether  in  heaven, 
eartli,  or  hell  They  dehght  in  good  and 
evil  alike;  they  enjoy  botli  war  and  peaces 
they  love  to  pi-iiserve  life,  while  they  delight 
in  the  biood  of  theii  enemies  or  of  victims 
sacrificed  in  their  honor;  they  lie,  they  steal, 
they  commit  adultery;  they  are  covetous, 
blasphemous,  and  quarrelsome,  while  tbey 
represent  every  thing  that  is  conceivable  as 

The  people  who  worship  them  have  be- 
ime  like  -Uiem.     Having  such  examples  be- 
fore them  in  the  character  of  their  gods, 
what  can  we  expect  the  people  tliemseivea 
to  be? 


rilE   SACRED  BOOKS. 

These  sacred  books  not  only  treat  of  the 
character  of  their  gods,  but  also  profesaed- 
ly  contain  vast  stores  of  Hindoo  literature. 
They  treat  of  chronology,  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, and  science,  and  various  other  branch- 
es of  knowledge.  Their  chronology  reaches 
back  4,000,000  of  years;  then?  astronomy  di- 
vides the  universe  into  fourteen  great  worlds 
or  systems  of  worlds,  seven  below  our  own, 
and  seven,  including  ours,  above.  Our  own 
earth  is  declared  to  be  flat.  It  consists  of 
seven  oireular  islands,  each  surrounded  by 
a  separate  ocean.  The  central  portion  is 
called  Jambu-Dwip,  outaide  of  which  is  the 
great  salt  water  sea ;  outaide  of  that  comes 
the  second  portion  of  land,  and  around  tiis 
flows  an  ocean  of  sugar-cane  juice;  then 
the  third,  around  which  we  have  the  sea  of 
apirituons  liquors;  then  the  fourth, and  its 
sea  of  clarified  batter;  the  fifUi,  with  its 
sea  of  curds;  next,  the  sixth,  and  its  ocean, 
of  milk ;  and,  laatiy,  the  seventh,  with  its 
sea  of  fiish  water.  Beyond  this  last  ocean 
we  have  a  country  of  pure  gold  and  of  pro- 
digious magnitude,  whoso  virgin  soil  has 
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never  yot  been  trodden  liy  the  foot  of  inan. 
The  diameter  of  this  world  is  500,000,000  of 
jojaii3  in  extent  (tliejojan  being  eight  miles). 
In  the  very  centre  of  Jarahu-Dwip  riaes 
Monnt  Suineru,  to  the  height  of  600,000  miles, 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid.  At  its 
hase  it  is  128,000  miles  in  circumference,  at 
its  top  it  is  356,000  miles,  and  aronnd  its 
l>ase  rise  littlS  hills,  the  trees  on  wbioh  reach 
the  modest  altitude  of  8800  miles  in  height. 
Time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  the  oth- 
er worlds,  the  distances  of  which  from  oura 
and  from  each  other  are  all  diatinctly  speci- 
fied. Tliese  are  all  destined  to  he  tbe  abodes 
of  spirits,  terrestrial  and  celestial.  In  the 
highest  of  these  is  the  chief  residence  of 
Brahma,  the  glory  of  which  we  are  told 
conld  not  be  described  by  the  most  eloc[nent 
tongue  or  scribe  in  200  years .'  Of  the  same 
extravagant  character  is  most  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Shastera,  and  when  we  come  to 
exainiue  the  Pnrans  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tian morality  they  arc  fonnd  to  be  simply 
revolting. 


There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  in  these 
things.  1  waa  bom  and  brought  up  as  a 
Brahmiu,  and  as  a  Brahmin  I  was  taught  to 
believe  tliat  I  myself  was  a  god  npon  earth — - 
that  God  became  incarnate  in  me  when  I 
waa  bom— and  with  this  belief  I  grew  up. 
I  thought  it  my  right  to  claim  divine  honors, 
and  those  were  freely  accorded  to  me.  It 
was  a  life  of  the  highest  pretensions  and  the 
meanest  realities. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  I  came 
to  abandon  this  system,  and  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  the  Christian,  At  first  I  despised 
the  Bible.  I  did  not  wish  to  know  any 
thing  about  it,  for  I  had  an  idea  that  its 
teachings  were  subversive  of  my  belief  and 
position  as  a  Brahmiu.  But  the  Lord,  who 
is  most  wonderful  in  his  ways  of  working, 
used  this  very  system  of  religion  in  whicli 
I  was  brought  up  to  empty  me  of  myself, 
fi'co  me  from  the  tramioQls  of  idolatry,  and 
bring  me  to  himself.  (One  day,  standing  on 
the  beach  at  Bombay,  and  looking  ont  upon 
the  mighty  waves  of  the  ocean,  lashed  into 
fnry  by  the  storms  of  the  monsoon,  I  began 
to  think  of  a  legend  that  is  recorded  in  the 
Hindoo  Scriptures,  regarding  a  man  who  is 
esteemed  by  them  a  mighty  sage,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  good  deeds,  the  austeri- 
ties ho  had  undergone,  and  his  remarkable 
holiness,  has  obtained  a  seat  in  a  constel- 
lation in  one  of  those  heavens  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  This  wonderful  man,  known  as 
Agastya  Kishi,  is  said  to  have  drunk  up 
the  entile  ocean — the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  ludJan,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Oceans — all  with  only  three  sips.  Credulous 
as  I  was  at  that  time,  this  was  too  mnch  for 
my  credulity,  and  I  began  to  donbt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  story  thus  recorded.     This 


was  the  starting-point.  It  set  me  to  think- 
ing about  religion.  Then  a  great  many  oth- 
er stories  passed  in  review  through  my  mind. 
One  of  these  was  the  story  related  of  Hanu- 
man,  or  the  Monkey-god.  He  is  represented 
as  carrying  in  one  haud  a  monstrous  club 
with  which  he  can  destroy  all  his  foes,  and 
n  another  band  a  mountain  which  he  can 
take  up  and  hnrl,  as  a  man  would  a  pebble, 
io  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Not  only 
Q  he  carry  a  mountain  on  one  hand,  but  it 
said  that  he,  on  one  occasion,  carried  a 
)untain  on  each  hair  of  his  body.  Then 
is  said  tJiat  this  same  Monkey-god  had  a 
very  long  tail,  and  he  nsed  this  tail  for  the 
destruction  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Ho 
wrapped  a  cloth  around  the  end  of  his  tail, 
dipped  it  into  oil,  set  this  on  fire,  and  with 
this  torch  ignited  the  entire  island,  which, 
we  are  told,  still  continues  to  blaao  to  the 
present  time.  "When  he  fouiid  his  tail  be- 
comiug  too  hot,  he  plunged  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  there  extinguished  the  flame. 
This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Ceylon 
because  its  king,  R^wan,  had  stolen  the 
beautiful  Sita,  the  wife  of  Ram  Chandar, 
King  of  Oude,  in  Northern  India,  who  would 
never  have  been  able  to  recover  her  but  for 
the  assistance  of  this  Monkey-god. 

I  began  to  think  that  surely  these  things 
conld  not  be  revelatious  from  God.  Then  I 
was  told  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  relig- 
ion, one  for  the  wise  and  loaraed,  and  anoth- 
er for  the  ignorant  and  foolish;  that  aa  yet  I 
had  only  learned  the  latter,  and  that  I  must 
now  become  acquainted  with  the  former.  I 
was  told  that  ia  the  new  faith  there  ivas 
enough  to  satisfy  the  wisest  and  greatest 
phUosopbers.  We  have  had,  and  still  have, 
a  great  deal  of  this  so-called  philosophy  in 
India,  more,  perhaps,  than  you  have  in  this 
Western  World,  or  cjusts  among  the  people 
ofEiigland,Scotland,andIreland.  I  thought 
perhaps  there  might  be  something  in  that 
philosophical  system  which  had  been  recom- 
mended to  me.  I  began  to  study  it,  and  just 
about  this  time  the  scholarship  of  the  West 
came  to  my  assistance.  The  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos  had  begun  to  be  translated 
info  English,  and  I  was  enabled  to  read  them 
in  that  language,  and  hear  the  commentaries 
upon  their  contents  by  those  learned  men 
under  whom  I  was  pursuing  my  studies.  I 
found  innumerable  prayers  addressed  to  the 
god  of  the  sea,  the  gods  of  the  firmament, 
and  the  god  of  the  winds;  but  there  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  that  struck  me  in 
those  prayers,  nothing  to  satisfy  the  longings 
of  an  earnest  soul,  nothing  to  take  away  my 
sense  of  sin  and  guilt;  for  about  that  time  I 
l)egan  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  death,  and 
I  longed  for  something  that  could  give  me 
peace.  Bombay  was  very  badly  drained  in 
those  days,  and  we  had  cholera  almost  ev- 
ery year,  and  I  used  to  fear  that  I  would  be 
taken  away  in  one  of  the 
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fouud  that  tlie  prnyers  of  tlie  Veds  could  not 
satisfy  my  soul  at  such  a  time.  Sucli  a  pray- 
er, for  instance,  aa  the  following :  "  Oil  thou 
who  rideat  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  mi!k-whit« 
horses,  come  to  onr  sacrificial  feast,  and  drink 
of  the  m»on-plant  juice,  and  he  dmuk,  and 
eat  of  the  viands  we  have  prepared  for  thee." 
There  were  whisky-drinking  gods  in  those 
days.  There  was  nothing  in  such  prayers 
that  could  satis^  me. 

Thea  there  was  stil!  a  third  system  of 
faith,  which  professed  to  he  even  more  philo- 
Bophical,  viz.,  Tedantism,  which  I  have  al- 
ready shown  to  be  pure  pantheism,  a  system 
which  aonihilates  man's  identity  and  de- 
stroys all  idea  of  moral  responsibility ;  which 
teaches  that  man  may  conunit  the  greatest 
sins  imagiaahle,  and  escape  tram  the  conse- 
quences under  the  plea  that  it  is  not  he  that 
commits  them,  hut  God  himself.  Reflection 
showed  me  that  such  a  system  was  blasphe- 
mous. Koue  of  the  systems  set  forth  among 
the  Iliudoos  could  satisfy  me. 

lu  this  state  of  miud  my  thoughts  tnmed 
to  Christianity,  and  I  lememliered  the  teach- 
ings of  those  omiaeut  men  under  whom  I 
was  then  prosecnting  my  studies.  Dr.  WU- 
Hon,  who,  by-the-way ,  w  as  regarded  as  a  great 
Korcerer  by  the  ignorant  Hiudoos,  ou  account 
of  the  number  of  people  that,  through  his  in- 
KlTumentality,  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  had 
told  me  to  read  the  Twenty-second  Psalm 
and  the  flfty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
thentnm  to  thewritin}^  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  compare  the  former  with  the  latter,  stat- 
ing that,  if  I  did  so,  he  was  sure  I  could  not 
remain  a  Hindoo.  I  had  ceased  to  consider 
Di.  Wilson  a  sorcerer,  as  he  had  nerer  prac- 
ticed any  such  arts  upon  me.  I  concluded 
to  read  the  passages  he  had  poiuteA  out  I 
did  so,  and,  as  I  considered  them,  the  whole 
field  of  prophecy  opened  up  before  me.  I 
became  convinced  that  the  Bible  was  no 
cunningly  devised  fable,  but  that  the  holy 
men  who  wrote  it  did  so  as  they  were  moved 
hy  the  Holy  Gliost.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  Bible  became  my  constant  companion. 
I  took  great  delight  in  attending  the  classes 
of  our  blessed  missionaries.  There  was  one 
missionary*  to  whom  I  am  under  special  ob- 
ligation, as  it  was  he  who  made  me  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Christ,  and  sanctiGcation 
through  the  Spirit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  presented  a  sublimity  to  my  mind  that 
sothing  else  could  equal,  and  I  asked.  Was 
it  possible  tliat  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  these  illiterate  fishermen  of  G^ilee, 
could  have  of  themaelves  invented  these 
facte  and  doctrines,  which  to  me  seemed  far 
more  sublime  than  any  thing  ever  conceived 
of  by  Socrates  and  Plato  T  I  concluded  that 
these  writers  must  have  been  led  by  God 
himself;  and  now  that  thirty  years  have 

-  The  Bev.  Robert  Nesblt. 


elapsed  since  first  this  thought  took  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  it  is  still  aa  fi'esh  aa  ever. 
The  facta  of  the  Gospel  there  presented  re- 
main the  same  to-day  as  they  were  1800 
yeara  ago,  and  mnst  remain  unchangeably 
the  same  to  the  latest  age ;  and  I  resolved  to 
embrace  the  religion  that  teaches  them. 

Having  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a 
Chriatian,  I  was  baptized  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1843,  and  then  commenced  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  I  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1851,  and  in  1854  was  ordained  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  or  missionary  to 
my  own  countrymen. 

MISSION  Alt  Y  LABOR. 

I  labored  for  a  long  time  in  Bombay,  and 
afterward  J  went  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
laboring  there. 

We  have  now  a  net-work  of  railroads 
throughout  many  parts  of  the  country  of 
mUea  in  estent,  and  more  in  proo- 
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raOroada  and  perform  the  circuit  of  the 
country  in  a  very  few  days ;  and  as  ev- 
ery claaa  of  people  is  very  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  communication, 
I  thought  we  missionaries  ought  not  to  be 
behind  others,  and  that  we  ought  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  means  of  carrying  the  Gos- 
pel to  remote  regions.  Witli  this  idea  in 
view  I  founded  several  stations  along  the 
North-eastern  lino  of  the  Great  Indian  Pen- 
insular railroad,  and  the  South-western  line 
of  the  same  company.  I  have  one  station 
on  this  lino  that  requires  special  notice.  In 
1864  I  went  there  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  na- 
tive Christians  who  were  baptized  by  my 
firiend.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  and  whose  work 
I  found  to  be  taking  effect  on  a  certain  class 
of  people.  I  stopped  there  a  few  weeks,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  bap- 
tized thirteen  or  fourteen  individuals.  Id 
that  atation,  in  the  year  1864,  there  were 
only  two  Chriatjans,  but  in  1873  there  are 
upward  of  500,  young  and  old.  In  Jalna  we 
have  no  fewer  than  6  full  catechists,  10  as- 
sistant cateohists,  3  colporteurs,  and  6  Biblo 
L.  In  1864  we  had  not  a  single  reader 
of  God's  Word,  but  now  we  have  125  readera 
of  God's  Word  in  our  Christian  Church,  and 
it  13  a  delightful  and  gratifying  fact  to 
hear  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
proceeding  team  the  lips  which  never  be- 
fore uttered  auy  thing  consistent  with  God'a 
praise.  Then  we  have  from  among  the 
heathen  1400  children  and  youth  under 
Christian  instruction  in  our  schools.  These 
scholars  are  taught  after  the  most  approved 
ems  of  your  own  lind  Our  schools 
cirried  on  on  Bibhcal  printipie^,  and 
the  Bilile  roles  all  our  studic*,  nnd  the  ef 
feet  IS  there,  as  it  has  been  here,  most 
gritifving 

I  ma>   mention  here  that  I  reieutly  re 
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ecived  a  grant  of  laud  of 
the  govemnieut  of  his  liiglii 
of  Hyderabad,  on  ■which.  I  am  plantiog 
Cliriatian  colony.     The  town  is  called  Beth- 
el.    It  is  to  he  conatrueted  on  good  sanitary 
priocipleB,  with  wide  streets,  trees  planted 
on  either  side,  good  drains,  and  comfortable 
liouBOB.     I  have  appropriated  300 
the  town,  and  hold  the  rest  for  the  puipoae 
of  cultivation.    I  hove  already  constmcted  a 
larfje  well,  and  hope,  when  I  return,  to  carry 
on  this  enterprise  with  vigor  to  a  successful 
result.     I  deem  it  of  the  ntmost  importance 
to  my  work,  and  ask  for  it  tho  sympathy 
and  support  of  my  Christian  friends  here 
and  iu  the  British  Isles. 

One  of  our  greatest  obstacles  is  the  sys- 
tem of  caste,  which  ia  mach  more  formida- 
ble than  were  the  feudal  oaatles  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  There  are  four  principal  castes 
among  the  Hindoos  —  the  Brahmina,  the 
Warriors,  the  Mercantile  and  the  Servile 
castes.  These  have  again  been  subdivided 
into  an  almost  innumerablo  ranltitude  of 
subordinate  castes,  the  rnles  in  regard  to 
all  which  ai*  most  imperious.  The  slight- 
est deviation  from  these  brings  down  upon 
the  offender  the  combined  vengeance  of  the 
entire  tribe.  To  become  a  Christian  ia  the 
most  malignant  of  all  offenses  against  caste. 
Hence  the  zeal  with  which  all  converts  are 
so  eagerly  persecuted.  Before  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  however,  this  caste  ia  giving  way. 
And  thia  reminds  me  that  I  mnst  here  ' 
again  to  the  subject  with  which  I  set  ox 


PBOSPECTS   OP  CnitlSTIANITY  IN  DJDU 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  simply 
possible  that  thia  new  i-cligion  should  e 
make  any  headway  in  such  a  country,  and 
the  missionaries,  if  they  had  not  faith  in 
the  truths  and  verities  of  the  Bible,  might 
have  given  np  the  task  and  returned  to 
Great  Britain,  or  America,  or  Germany ;  but 
these  men  came  to  our  land  poaaessed  of  a 
firm  confidence  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ,  and  in  the  power  of  their  risen 
and  glorified  Redeemer.  Hia  great  commis- 
sion to  hia  Church  was,  "Disciple  all  na- 
tions." The  manner  in  which  thia  was  fo 
be  done  was  very  much  left  to  the  diacre- 
lionof  the  missionary,  according  to  the  light 


Accordingly  we  have  in  India  had  variona 
agencies  at  work,  some  teaching  in  schools, 
Bome  preaching  in  bazars,  at  melas,  and  oth- 
er places  of  aaaemblage.  Many  people  did 
not  like  this  latter  method.  They  would 
not  condescend  to  stand  in  a  crowd  to  hear 
the  Word  preached.  They  despiaed  such 
preaehingasthis.  They  were  satisfied  with 
their  own  systems.  Some  of  the  missiona- 
ries, to  reach  this  class,  established  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  aemiuaries  of  learning. 

Dr.  Duff,  for  instance,  when  he  went  to 

Calcutta   in   1830,  found  that   the   people 
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acrea  from'  there  were  not  accessible  to  street  preach- 
the  Nizam  ers.  He  determined  to  set  np  a  school  in 
which  all  the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe 
should  1)0  imparted.  He  was  prepared  to 
teach  science,  literature,  and  religion  in  a 
manner  equal  to  that  of  the  best  schools  of 
modern  times,  and  nobly  has  he  succeeded. 
The  institntion  he  founded,  and  for  many 
years  ably  conducted,  became  a  mighty  pow- 
er in  India.  It  has  not  only  itself  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  through  its  own  teach- 
inga,  but  it  has  become  the  model  after 
which  all  good  miaaionary  schools  have  since 
been  formed.  From  the  day  he  firat  opened 
this  school  to  the  present  time  the  Bible  has 
ruled  all  the  other  studies.  He  found  a 
large  number  of  very  intelligent  men,  many 
of  whom  had  been  educated  in  government 
schools  and  coUeges,  who  had  imbibed  skep- 
tical notions  that  were  neither  good  for  Hin- 
dooism  nor  for  Christianity.  To  counteract 
this  he  instituted  lectures;  and  week  after 
week  he  and  hia  brethren  lectured  in  Cal- 
cutta on  Christianity,  natural  and  reveal- 
ed religion,  ethics,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the  conse- 
qnenco'  was  that  a  number  of  very  intelli- 
gent young  men,  who  attended  these  lec- 
tures, admitted  the  claima  of  Christianity, 
and  finally  declared  their  feith  in  the  Lord 
Jesna  Christ.  There  was  one  particular 
young  man,  Mr.  K.  M.  Banneijee,  editor  of  a 
paper  called  The  Inquirer,  who  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  his  paper  that  were  very 
influential  at  that  time.  He  himself  em- 
braced Christianity,  studied  for  the  minis- 
try, was  ordained  to  that  work,  and  ia  now 
exercising  a  very  great  influence  upon  tho 
people  of  Calcutta.  Others  followed  hia  es- 
ample,  and  that  great  institution,  founded 
in  1830,  has  since  that  time  been  eminently 
blessed  in  preparing  agents  for  missionary 
work  in  all  parts  of  India.  I  speak  its 
praises,  not  because  I  am  one  of  tlie  mission- 
aries of  that  church  to  which  it  belongs. 
I  but  re-echo  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  from  the  viceroy  down  through 
all  grades  of  government  servants,  civilians, 
military  men,  merchants,  miaaionarios,  and 
othera  who  have  no  connection  with  mis- 
who  have  visited  it  and  examined  ita 
students,  and  have  all  acknowledged  its 
worth  as  a  powerfol  regenerating  agency  in 
that  great  city.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  no  fewer  than  1300  pupils  receiving  an 
education  there. 

This  will  give  you  some  faint  idea  of 
the  progress  made  by  education  in  Calcutta. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  a  simi- 
lar institution  there,  and  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  Las  a  very  good  college, 
with  a  staff  of  professora,  though  with  no 
preparatory  department.  Thero  are  other 
Christian  schools  in  addition  to  these. 

All  these  i^enoies  have  been  the  means 

of  bringing  abont  a  great  revolution  among 

number  of  the  people  of  Colcuttii. 
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But  ivliat  lias  been  accomplisliod  in  Calcut- 
ta has  aJso  been  done  in  Bombay,  Madras, 
Allababad,  Luck  now,  Nagpoor,  Agra,  Delhi, 
Amritsar,  Laboto,  and  in  many  other  lai^ 
stationa  where  missious  have  been  estab- 
lished. Bat  besides  those  who  have  em- 
braced Christianity  there  is  another  influ- 
ential cla98,  who,  though  still  Hindooa  and 
Mohammedans,  have  been  drawn  toward 
Christians  by  tlie  collateral  influences  tlat 
have  been  lirougbt  to  bear  upon  them. 
These  men  have  received  their  education 
mostly  in  missionary  schools  aud  colleges, 
and  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  they 
still  find  the  missionaries  to  be  among  tlieir 
best  friends,  ever  ready  to  lend  them  a  help- 
ing band,  and  to  bold  friendly  social  inter- 
course with  them.  There  is  no  class  in  the 
English  community  in  whose  society  onr 
educated  people  And  so  much  pleasure  as  in 
that  of  the  missionaries.  Their  houses  are 
always  open,  they  are  prepared  to  treat  the 
people  on  terms  of  social  equality.  During 
this  fiuniliar  intercourse  their  difficulties  g 
laid  open  and  views  are  freely  exchanged 
an  the  leading  topics  of  the  day.  Then  they 
readily  attend  missionary  lectures,  and  in 
various  other  ways  enjoy  that  familiar  in- 
teroonrse  with  the  missionaries  which  can 
only  be  had  with  men  of  Christian  hearts, 
and  whose  hearts  yearn  for  the  salvation 
of  immortal  sonls,  By  all  these  influences 
they  are  drawn  to  Christianity,  and 
gin  to  loot  upon  it  as  the  greatest  civilizing 
power  in  the  whole  world.  Not  only  so,  but 
many  of  this  class  would  prefer  that  their 
children  should  grow  up  Christians,  rather 
than  that  they  should  imbibe  that 
of  infidelity  which  so  fceqnently 
from  government  education  in  schools  from 
which  the  Bible  is  excluded. 

The  old  schools  of  Hindoo  philosophy 
are  fast  losing  their  influence  on  the  people. 
Caste  prejudices  are  fast  disappearing  be- 
fore these  schools  in  which  Christian 
Btmction  is  imparted,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  declare  in  this  place,  that  caste, 
at  the  present  day,  has  no  more  power  over 
.hundreds  of  thousands  ofmy  educated  coun- 
trymen than  it  has  over  you.  Cast*  is  a 
;  purely  ceremonial  thing.  It  teaches  that 
religion  consists  in  eating  and  drinking  cer- 
tain things  in  certain  ways.  But  Christi- 
anity teaches  that  it  is  not  that  which  en- 
tereth  the  month  which  defileth  the  man. 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth. 
Christianity  grounds  its  disciples  thorough- 
ly in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and 
human  guilt ;  and  shows  that  this  depravi- 
ty and  this  guUt  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  "The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cloanseth  from  all  sin,"  and 
when  they  ate  brought  to  this  belief,  then 
these  glorious  truths  that  have  been  so 
beautifully  illustrated  and  unfolded  in  this 
alliance — the  fellowship  with  the  Father, 


the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  —  and  true 
Christian  fellowship  with  one  another— be- 
evident  aud  are  fouud  to  be  reduciblo 
t-o  practice  in  all  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 

Aud  now  for  a  word  or  two,  before  1  con- 
clude, about  this  Alliance.  When  I  was  in 
country,  America  was  always  asso- 
ciated in  my  miud  with  Theodore  Parker, 
Emerson,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
school  of  thought,  and  I  bad  a  kind  of  im- 
pression that  Evangelical  Christianity  had 
very  feeble  hold  of  the  miods  aud 
of  your  people.  But  siucs  I  came 
here,  what  have  I  seen  T  Day  after  day, 
throughout  the  sessions  of  this  Alliance,  I 
have  found  not  only  this  one  building  filled 
overflowing,  but  three  or  four  others 
generally  called  int*  requisition,  and  as  yet 
there  seems  uo  diminution  of  the  interest 
taken  in  these  meetings  by  all  classes  of  the 
conimnuity.  The  presence  of  these  vast  as- 
"u  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
this  country  conviuces  me  that  as  a  people 
1  are  not  tired  of  Christianity,  and  have 
desire  to  banish  it  iiom  your  midst.  It 
ms  to  me  that  though  Emerson,  Theodore 
Parker,  and  others  may  talk  otherwise,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  great 
of  the  people  hero  have  the  love  of 
in  their  hearts,  and  dehght  to  make 
known  the  truth  that  God  has  revealed  in 
his  Word. 

Kow,  one  of  the  effects  of  this  great  Alli- 
ance will  bo  to  convince  my  countrymen 
that  there  are  hearts,  thousands  of  hearts, 
millions  of  hearts,  that  yearn  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  340,000,000  of  my  own  country- 
men. Let  every  American  who  may  here- 
after visit  the  shores  of  India^and  there  are 
many  who  do  visit  them — not  as  mission- 
aries, but  as  merchants,  as  sailors,  as  engi- 
neers, as  travelers,  and  I  know  not  in  how 
many  other  capacities — but  let  every  one  of 
them,  yea,  let  aU  who  come,  w  hether  Amei 
icans,  (wrmans,  French,  English,  feootch,  oi 
Irish,  come  there  is  li\  ing  members  of  the 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  and  they  will  then  be 
preachers  of  sermons  moie  eloquent,  aud 
calculated  to  produce  fai  greiter  results, 
than  eien  the  seruions  ol  jour  oi>n  Henry 
Ward  Beecber 

Judging  from  the  progress  tbxt  Chlis 
tianity  his  mode  in  India  during  the  last 
half  century,  I  am  full  ot  hope  and  eucour 
agement  It  may  be  before  this  generation 
has  passed  away,  we  miy  ha\o  the  happi 
ness  to  teceiie  hundreds  of  thousands  ofmy 
countrymen  into  the  Church  of  the  liung 
Go3.  And,  oh  whit  a  consummation  that 
would  be!  "ion  -ue  accustomed  to  look 
upon  your  own  country  as  a  grind  ont — 
aud,  indeed,  it  is  a  graud  land  — ind  ^our 
continent  as  a  grand  continent,  and  so  it  is 
but  I  come  from  a  country  that  is  nearly  as 
grand  as  your  own  country.     You  talk  of 
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yonr  higli  mountaiua!  Why,  we  have  the 
highest  mouutains  in  the  world!  Yon  talk 
of  yonr  rivers  1  We,  too,  have  gigantio  riv- 
ers— the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Herhndda, 
and  the  Krishna.  We  are  governed,  too,  hy 
one  of  the  most  enlightened,  most  Itcnefi- 
cent,  and  most  progressive  govomineuts  iu 
the  whole  world.  Christian  England  Js  no- 
bly represented  in  that  land  hy  some  of  the 
ablest  stateamon  of  modem  times,  and  our 
rulers  are  performing  wonders  iu  opening 
up  the  country,  and  in  developing  its  hith- 
erto unexplored  reaonrces.  All  these  move- 
ments tend  to  spread  Intelligence,  irealth, 
and  civilization.  Ah!  there  is  iudeed  a 
great  national  awakening  of  the  whole  land ; 
and,  although  niy  forefathers  tried  to  keep 
my  people  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  have  at  last  broken  the  shackles 
of  caste,  and  thrown  away  the  hull  of  infal- 
libility, and  wo  can  cow  travel  not  only 

"~  '    '  I  even  to  yonr  country, 

y  any  other  part  of  the 
cau  receive  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization  from  all  lands.  Hay, 
beyond  all  these  benefits,  the  Sun  of  riglit- 
eousGBBB  has  himself  risen  there  with  heal- 
ing iu  his  wings,  and  at  present  many  thou- 
sands rejoice  in  his  light. 

One  of  the  delegates  said  the  other  day 
there  would  be  no  successor  to  this  meeting 
of  the  Alliance ;  that  Europe  could  not  en- 
tertain yon.  as  we  have  been  entertained 
here,  in  such  a  style  of  princely  magnifi- 
cence, But,  if  Europe  can  not  or  will  not 
invite  you,  I  trnst  India  ■will  soon  be  iu  a 
position  to  do  bo;  and  if  you  will  come  over 
there  and  hold  a  meeting,  in  Bombay,  Alla- 
habad, or  Lahore,  1  shall  guarantee  that  you 
mill  not  be  disappointed. 

We  have  already  had  an  Evangelical  Al- 


o  Europe,  but  co 
ir  go  to  China,  oi 
world.    So  that  v 


lianee  in  that  country,  on  a  smaU  scale,  but 
wliich gives  aforet*ste  ofwhatmay  oneday 
be  expected  there.  In  December  last,  mis- 
sionarios  from  all  parts  of  India  met  at  Al- 
lahabad, tlie  capital  of  the  North-west  Prov- 
inces, to  read  papers  and  discuss  matters 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  mission- 
ary work  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tiie 
conference  consisted  of  136  members,  con- 
nected with  all  the  different  missionary  so- 
cieties now  laboring  in  India.  During  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  week  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  good  feeling  prevailed,  though 
diversity  of  sentiment  was  expressed  on  all 
occasions  with  a  freedom  that  has  seldom 
been  witnessed  in  any  assembly  of  divines ; 
and  at  the  close  of  these  diacussions,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  the  entire  assembly  met  and 
communed  together  at  the  table  of  their 
common  Lord  and  Master,  There  we  had 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Presby- 
terians, United  Presbyterians  (Scotch  and 
American ),  Heformed  Presbyterians,  Lnther- 
ans,  and  many  other  denominations,  all  en- 
gaged in  sealing  their  common  fiiith  in  the 
common  symbols  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  Such 
a  scene  as  was  there  presented  is  one  of  tJie 
greatest  trinmphs  of  Christianitj'.  That  tri- 
umph has  been  repeated  In  this  Alliance  iu 
America ;  and  can  we  not  see  in  these  glo- 
rious manifeBtations  of  the  union  of  Cliris- 
tiana  the  dawn  of  that  glory  which  shall  ere 
long  fill  the  whole  earth  ? 

I  shall  return  to  my  own  country  feeling 
that  the  day  of  her  deliverance  has  come, 
and  that  theae  noble-minded  Christians  who 
liave  extended  to  me  so  warm  a  welcome  to 
their  midst  will  never  cease  in  thefr  efforts 
for  India  till  all  her  sons  and  daughters 
shall  have  been  biDught  to  Jesus. 
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Woman,  originally  formed,  from  mao, 
"boue  of  hU  bono  and  flesh  of  his  flesh," 
incorporated  into  his  very  being  and  identi- 
fled  with  him  in  God's  holy  covenant,  en- 
dowed with  the  same  intellectual  faculties, 
and  posseasiog  the  same  high  attribates  of 
moral  character;  intended  to  be  the  loving, 
confiding,  loyal,  lifo-long  companion,  friend, 
couneelor,  and  support  of  man — in  short,  a 
helpmeet  for  him  in  every  condition  of  life, 
has,  by  the  brutalizing  effects  of  the  fall, 
beeu  degraded  from  her  legitimate  position, 
aud  Bnhjected  to  a  state  of  bondage,  vary- 
ing iu  its  character  iu  different  countries, 
hnt  calculated,  in.  every  case,  to  deprive  her 
of  her  legitimate  rights,  and  prevent  the  re- 
alization of  God's  purposes  In  ber  creation. 

The  earliest  legislation  of  ancieut  nations, 
outside  of  India,  everywhere  shows  that  the 
true  positlou  of  woman  was  misunderstood. 

Egypt,  professing  to  derive  its  laws  di- 
rectly &om  the  gods,  subjected  woman  to 
the  caprice  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  while 
professing  a  species  of  veneration  for  her  in 
the  one  character  iu  which  of  all  others  she 
seems  most  lovely — that  of  Mother — in  re- 
ality reduced  her  to  a  state  of  miserable  and 
servDe  dependence. 

Chisa,  claiming  for  her  legal  code  an 
equal  antiqnity,  consigns  her  females,  of 
the  highest  rank,  to  a  seclusion  from  socie- 
ty amounting  to  the  most  rigorous  impris- 
onment, prohibiting  thcui  from  all  inter- 
course, even  with  their  own  fathers,  after 
their  removal  to  the  home  of  their  hus- 
bands. This,  with  the  physical  torture  in- 
dicted on  their  persons,  iu  the  hope  of  se- 
onring  those  conditions  of  body  deemed  by 
them  essential  to  feminine  beauty,  shows 
too  clearly  the  sad  condition  of  woman  in 
that  conutry. 

Japas,  considered  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  civilization  of  Eastern  Asia 
and  that  of  Enropo,  deprives  woman  of  all 
separate  legal  rights,  declares  her  incapable 
of  giving  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
forbids  any  thing  lilie  genaine  confidence 
between  hnsband  and  wife. 

The  histories  of  Greece  and  ICome  show 
a  higher  appreciation  of  female  character, 
but  even  in  those  nations,  in  the  brightest 
times  of  their  h^hest  civilization,  we  no- 
where find  woman  occnpylng  her  tme  posi- 
tion as  the  "companion  and  friend  of  man." 
The  same  principle  of  subjection  to  man's 


caprice,  and  isolation  from  his  society,  marks 
her  condition  iu  both. 

But  it  is  not  alone  among  the  ancients 
and  iu  the  dark  obscurity  of  heathen  nations 
that  we  find  woman's  true  position  denied 
her.  In  the  moei  eiilighUaed  portitms  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  where  science  and  reve- 
lation have  so  long  striven  to  define,  estab- 
lish, and  perpetuate  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious,  do  we  not  find  many  of  her  un- 
doubted rights  unjustly  withheld ! 

Notwithstanding  thousands  of  examples 
in  both  ancient  and  modem  history  of  a  de- 
votion, constancy,  fidelity,  and  truthfulness 
more  heroic  than  that  ofForcia,thesplrit  of 
many  laws  and  regulations,  both  social  and 
national,  affecting  her  interests,  still  practic- 
ally declares  that  woman  is  morally  inferior 
to  man  and  can  not  be  trusted  by  him. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  law  of  di- 
vorce enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  as  late  as  the  year  1857, 
and  now  administered  throughout  an  em- 
pire upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  and 
that,  too,  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  lady 
whose  virtues  lend  a  glorious  lustre  to  the 
crown  she  wears,  and  unparalleled  dignity, 
splendor,  and  majesty  to  the  throne  she  so 
nobly  adorns,  should  still,  with  unblnshiug 
effrontery,  proclaim  to  the  world  the  moral 
disparity  of  the  sexes.  Wliile  it  severs  the 
conjugal  tie  for  a  single  offense  on  the  part 
of  woman,  it  declares  that  a  similar  offense 
on  man's  part  shall  be  condoned,  unless  to 
it  be  superadded  other  offenses,  such  as  gross 
brutality,  personal  violence,  or  desertion. 
No  wonder  that  Lord  Brougham,  contem- 
plating the  condition  of  woman  under  such 
enactments,  shoidd  have  exclaimed,  "There 
must  be  a  total  reconstrnction  of  the  law 
before  Avoman  can  have  justice." 

The  late  Lord  Macanlay,  after  an  eshaust- 
ive  survey  of  this  whole  subject,  wrote  as 
follows:  "If,"  says  be,  "there  be  a  word  of 
truth  in  history,  women  have  been  always, 
and  still  are,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  humble  companions,  playthings,  cap- 
tives, menials,  beasts  of  burden.  Except  in 
a  few  happy  and  civilized  commnnities,  they 
are  strictly  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  they  are  best 
treated  the  laws  are  generally  unfavorable 
to  them,with  respect  to  almost  all  the  points 
in  which  they  are  most  deeply  interested." 

But  I  must  not  allow  these  remarks  to  di- 
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verge  into  a  general  disqnisition  on  "  v 
ail's  rightB."  I  merely  -wisli  to  indicate  how 
difficult  it  bafl  been  to  secure  for  woman, 
even  in  the  most  highly  lavored  nations,  th( 
position  for  which  God  originally  designed 
her,  and  to  irhich  Christianity  will  yet  re- 
store her. 

■woman's  COM)ITIl1\    IX  isniA. 

I  tnm  now  to  that  far-oft  land  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  this  assembly,  and 
would  respectfully  claim  jour  attention  to 
a  brief  statement  regarding  the  condition 
of  woman  in  India.  Hindoo  chronology 
claims  an  antiquity  TLaching  away  back 
through  four  distinct  ages,  aggregating  a 
period  of  duration  of  nearly  four  millions  of 
years,  and  Hindoo  history  tella  us  that  dur- 
ing the  first  or  golden  age  of  this  period, 
which  lasted  :,728,000  years,  man,  and  womeB 
too,  were  all  viituona.  Truth,  righteousness, 
and  absolute  perfection  of  character  every- 
where prevailed,  and  their  holy  livea  were 
prolonged  to  the  average  length  of  100,000 
years!  What  a  glorious  commencement  to 
the  career  of  a  nation ;  and  if  the  modem 
theory  of  progressive  development  by  an 
unerring  principle  of  natural  selection  had 
been  realized  in  subsequent  ages  down  to 
the  present  time,  what  a  spectacle  might 
not  the  India  of  to-day  have  presented! 
How  sad  that,  in  contemplating  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  her  benighted  millions,  we 
must  leave  the  regions  of  astronomical  num- 
bers as  to  time,  and  the  flights  of  poetic  fan- 
cy as  to  the  facts  of  history,  and  come  down 
to  the  sober  realities  of  life  as  we  now  find 
it  among  her  people!  It  would  indeed  bo 
difficult  to  find  language  adequate  to  depict 
the  condition  of  woman  as  she  was  found  in 
India  at  the  commencement  of  tho  present 
century.  Through  the  merciful  interposi- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  many  of  tho 
evils  which  then  existed  have  been  greatly 
ameliorated,  and  some  entirely  removed; 
but  there  still  exist,  among  this  class,  a  deep 
moral  degradation  and  a  confirmed  spirit- 
ual bondage  that  no  civil  power,  however 
philanthropic,  can  ever  eradicate.  HotLing 
but  the  almighty  power  of  infinit*  love,  ex- 
erted through  the  benign  agency  of  Christiau 
women,  can  ever  work  out  her  full  and  final 
redemption. 

Birth,  and  IwfanUdde. — From  the  moment 
of  her  birtli  the  condition  of  woman  in  India 
is  one  of  sorrow,  misery,  and  servile  degra- 
dation. The  birth  of  a  daughter  in  a  Hin- 
doo family  is  considered  a  grave  calamity. 
As  soon  as  the  event  is  known,  disappoint- 
ment, sorrow,  and  not  un&cqueutly  deep- 
seated  indignation,  become  apparent  in  the 
entire  household.  A  Hindoo  father  has 
been  known  to  cause  the  death  of  his  wife 
by  violence,  because  she  has  committed  the 
crime  of  presenting  him  with  a  daughter! 

No  congratulations  must  ever  be  present- 


ed to  the  relatives,  nor  will  any  friend  or 
acquaintance  ever  presume  to  refer,  in  tho 
most  distant  manner,  to  an  event  which  is 
considered  so  disastrous  to  all.  The  infant 
life  is  still,  alas !  too  frequently  sacrificed 
to  such  feelings,  notwithstanding  all  the  ef- 
forts of  a  beneficent  government  to  put  an 
end  to  this  inhuman  cnstom.  The  demands 
of  caste  in  regard  to  marriage,  especially 
among  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  are  so  inexorable 
that  in  cases  where,  through  poverty,  these 
can  not  be  complied  with,  infanticide  is  con- 
sidered the  only  possible  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. At  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  annual  slaughter  of  tliese 
female  innocents  might  have  been  reckoned 
by  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the  year  1802 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Governor- 
general  of  India,  published  an  order  of  Gov- 
ernment declaring  Infanticide  to  be  murder, 
punishable  with  death,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  tlie  present  each  successive  admin- 
istration has  labored  to  eradicate  this  fear- 
ful evil ;  yet  so  late  as  the  year  1836  it  was 
estimated  by  a  Eajpoot  chief  that  as  many 
as  20,000  female  infants  were  destroyed  an- 
nually in  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Kaj- 
pootana  alone.  What  adds  to  the  horror 
with  which  we  contemplate  this  savage  cus- 
tom is  the  thought  that  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime  is  usually  tlie  mother  of  the  little 
victim  herself. 

The  present  Government  of  India  is  most 
energetic  in  its  efforts  to  crush  out  this  fear- 
ful evil  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  efforts 
have  very  recently  been  made  1»  induce  the 
[leople  so  to  modify  their  marriage  cere- 
monies as  to  diminish  expense,  and  thus 
make  it  possible  for  a  poor  man  to  have  his 
daughters  married,  and  avoid  the  other  fear- 
ful alternative  of  their  destruction.  An  in- 
telligent Bi^poot  once  complained  to  me  of 
the  hardshipsof  his  position  in  these  words; 
"I  am  a  Rajpoot.  I  have  a  family  of  nine 
chUdren,  six  of  whom  are  daughters.  I  am 
poor,  I  can  not  get  my  danghters  married, 
and  the  English  Government  iron't  allow  me 
to  IdU  them.  For  theni  to  remain  nnmarrieil 
is  to  me  everlasting  disgraee  and  utter  ruin. 
What  am  I  to  dot"  1  advised  him  to  trust 
in  Ood,  and  the  same  kind  band  that  bad 
sent  him  these  danghtors  would  no  doubt,  in 
due  time,  send  husbands  for  them.  Years 
afterward  I  met  him,  and  learned,  to  my 
great  joy,  that  he  had  found  husbands  for 
every  one  of  his  girls]  and,  when  I  reminded 
him  of  his  former  state  of  mind,  he  express- 
ed liis  gratitude  to  the  authors  of  those  be- 
nign laws  that  had  prevented  him  from  im- 
bruing his  hands  in  their  blood. 

Mtariage  ani  Widowhood. — K  permitted  to 
live,  the  next  great  matter  to  be  attended 
to,  in  the  life  of  the  Hindoo  girl,  is  her  mar- 
riage. A  Kiilin  Brahmin  is  compelled,  by 
the  reqnii-ements  of  his  caste,  to  betroth  his 
daughter  as   soon   as  she  is  born.     Other 
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castes  deem  it  most  unfortuuato  aad  degrad- 
ing if  a  danghter  should  remain  unlietroth- 
ed  to  the  age  of  four  or  five  yearB ;  and  for 
her  to  remain,  unmarried  t«tbe  age  of  eleven 
years  would  be  to  bring  utter  social  ruin 
npon  the  entire  family.  From  these  child 
marriages,  again,  arise  the  worst  features  of 
Hindoo  widowhood ;  for  many  a  child  in  In- 
dia tecomee  a  widow  before  she  has  reach- 
ed the  age  of  seven  years !  It  matters  not 
whether  her  age  lie  two,  fonr,  six,  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty  years,  from  the  hour  of  her  hus- 
band's decease  her  condition  becomes  one  of 
intolerable  misery,  and  thonsands  of  these 
nnfortunates  are  driven  to  the  last  resource 
of  the  wretched — suicide^to  escape  from 
tlio  shame,  sorrow,  and  bodily  snfferings  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Their 
hair,  that  grandest  ornament  of  woman,  is 
shorn  close  to  the  skin ;  they  are  stripped  of 
all  their  ornaments,  jewels,  and  even  decent 
apparel ;  their  persons  are  covered  with  ash- 
es; they  are  clothed  with  coarse  refhse  gar- 
ments, obliged  to  eat  the  coarsest  food,  ex- 
clnded  from  aU  familiar  Intercourse  with 
their  relatives,  and  compelled  to  wait  upon 
the  more  favored  Inmates  of  the  house  in 
the  capacity  of  slaves.  Their  persons  are 
no  longer  inviolate ;  they  are  liable,  at  any 
time,  to  be  treated  with  the  most  outra- 
geous cruelty,  and  can  expect  no  expression 
of  sympathy  even  from  their  own  mothers 
and  sisters,  but  are  compelled  to  endure,  as 
bestthay  can,  the  united  maledictions  of  all. 
Nnmeroua  cases  have  come  under  my  own 
notice  where  these  poor  victims  of  social  op- 
pression have  sought  refuge  from  their  sof- 
feriugs  in  death,  produced  by  means  of  opi- 
um and  arsenic,  or  by  precipitating  them- 
selves into  wells.  And  yet  these  horrid  cus- 
toms have  the  full  sanction  not  only  of  uni- 
versal usage,  but  clnim  prescriptive  recog- 
nition and  approval  in  their  divint  laws. 
Thanks  be  to  Gad,  there  is  at  last  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day  for  the  Hindoo  widow,  for 
of  late  years  the  more  enlightened  members 
of  that  community  have  begun  not  only 
to  advocate  and  defend,  but  to  permit  and 
practice  the  remarriage  of  widows. 

But  sappoung  the  Hindoo  wife  to  escape 
the  misfortune  of  early  widowhood,  and  t« 
live  to  become  the  iumate  of  her  husband's 
house,  her  position  is  still  what,  to  our  West- 
ern ideas,  would  bo  considered  wretched 
the  extreme.  Her  husband  is  her  lord  and 
master.  She  can  not  even  meet  him  face  to 
face,  unveiled,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  par- 
ty, though  that  may  be  one  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  can  never  sit  down  to  eat  till 
her  husband  has  first  finished  his  meal.  She 
dare  not  presume  to  eat  from  the  same  dish 
with  him,  but  is  content  to  wait  upon  him 
in  the  character  of  an  bumble  attendant. 
She  is  closely  guarded,  and  jealously  wateh- 
ed  by  a  vigilant  and  perhaps  overbearing 
and  despotic  mother-in-law,  and  other 


lale  relations,  or  even  dependents.  Should 
le  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  chU- 
dren,  she  will  soon  have  to  endure  the  pres- 
b  rival  in  the  person  of  another 
wife,  and  may  at  last  be  content  to  lavish 
her  pent-up  affections  on  the  children  of 
this  intruder. 

I  have  spoken  here  only  of  the  Hiudoo, 

becanse  that  class  is  by  far  the  laigest,  and 

only  now  to  add  that  in  many  cases 

>rrows  of  the  Hindoo  woman  are  borne 

with  a  forfitude  that  does  honor  to  her  spo- 

and  she  exhibits  traits  of  character  tliat 

place  her  high  in  the  list  of  the  noblest  wom- 

of  any  nation. 

TisUmony  of  the  Sacred  Boota. — But  it  may 
be  asked.  Are  these  things  the  result  of  so- 
cial degeneration  alone,  or  does  this  condi- 
tion of  things  find  any  sanction  in  the  laws 
of  this  ancient  people !  These  laws  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Vedaa,  the  Institutes  of 
Mann,  the  Shasters,  and  the  Purans.  Truth 
compels  the  declaration  that,  so  far  as  mod- 
research  has  yet  reached  in  the  investi- 
lon  ofthese,  there  is  nothing  found  which 
wOl  prevent  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  of 
condition,  as  above  described,  find 
their  fullest  sanction  in  them  all. 

According  to  the  Vedas,  "Woman  is  so 
bad  that  she  is  declared  fe>  be  simply  an  in- 
carnation of  sin.     She  con  not  be  trusted; 
'idonco  in  law  can  not  be  taken.     She 
must  not  read  the  Vedas,  and  is  to  have  no 
oncem  whatever  with  religious  rites." 
In  the  Institutes  of  Manu  it  is  declared. 
That  woman  can  have  no  separate  holy 
rites,  nor  perform  for  herself  any  acts  of  de- 
votion.   All  she  has  to  do  is  to  worship  ber 
husband,  and  thus  she  will  become  famous 
heaven."    He  ordains  "that  woman  must 
do  whatever  ber  husband  commands  her," 
to  the  violation  of  any  and  every  pre- 
cept of  morality.     The  Sbastor  says,  "  To 
lie,  to  be  impudent,  to  deceive,  to  speak  bit- 
words,  to  be  uucloaa  and  crud.  are  all 
IS  inherent  in.  a  woman's  disposition." 
And  the  Purans  say,  "Let  the  wife  who 
to  perform  sacred  ablutions  wash 
the  feet  of  ber  husband  and  drink  the  wa- 
;  for  the  husband  is  to  his  wife  greater 
than  Shankar  or  Vishnu.     Tho  husband  is 
God,  and  Guru,  and  religion  and  its 
services;  wherefore,abandoning  every  thing 
else,  she  ought  chiefly  to  worship  her  hus- 
band, looking  upon  bim  as  Vishnu." 

Amotig  ilte  Mobammedans. — But  it  is  not 
only  among  the  Hindoos  that  we  find  tho 
condition  of  woman  so  degraded.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Mohammedan  population,  num- 
bering some  35,000,000  in  India,  we  find  the 
state  of  her  aflairs  perhaps  even  worse  than 
among  those  already  described.  Here  po- 
lygamy, with  all  its  frightfdl  evils,  is  to  be 
found  in  all  its  intensity,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  system  of  seclusion,  as 
found  in  the  harem  and  scnana. 
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This  Bj-stem  Beems  itiBeparablo  from  the 
former,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  ex- 
istence. Sir  William  Mn.ir,tlie  present  Lieu- 
tenant-governor of  the  North-west  Prov- 
inces, and  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  moat 
philanthropic  Christian  statesman  now  in 
India,  in  his  "Life  of  Mohammed,"  speaking 
of  the  Beolusion  of  females,  aays;  "The  truth 
is  that  the  estremo  liceiise  of  polygamy  and 
divorce  permitted  to  his  followers  by  Mo- 
hammed rendered  these  safeguards  necessa- 
ry. Such  license  oonld  not,  without  gross 
and  flagrant  immora]ity,be  compatible  with 
the  free  and  open  intercourse  of  European 
society.  It  would  not  in  any  nation  he  tol- 
erable without  restrictions  which  fetter  and 
degrade  the  female  sex.  The  liceiitionsness 
of  the  system  without  the  present  checks, 
cruel  and  unnatural  as  they  are,  would  cer- 
tainly create  in  Mussulman  conutries  an  ut- 
ter dissolution  of  morality,  already  at  a  suf- 
fieiently  low  ebb.  If  any  man  might  look 
upon  any  married  woman,  (near  relatives 
excepted)  as  within  his  reach  hy  marriage, 
the  present  husband  consenting ;  if  every 
married  woman  felt  that  she  might  become 
the  lawful  wife  of  any  man  whom  she  might 
captivate,  and  who  could  persuade  her  has- 
band  to  pronounce  a  divorce,  the  foundations 
of  society  would  be  broken  up  1"  These  re- 
marks of  this  distinguished  statesman  and 
scholar  ato  worthy  of  serious  thonght  by 
those  who  think  that  Brigham  Toung  has 
been  a  benefactor  of  mankind  by  introdu- 
cing this  system  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

This  State  of  Things  not  Univo'eal. — Bat  I 
can  not  here  attempt  to  follow  the  woman 
of  India  through  all  the  intrieaeies  of  her 
inner  Ufe,  nor  to  speak  of  this  life  as  it  is 
presented  in  the  several  different  communi- 
ties of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred 
from  what  is  stated  above  that  all  ffemales 
in  India  are  equally  subjected  to  the  vile 
treatment  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  enforced  by  custom,  more 
partienlarly  in  tho  regions  to  the  north  of 
tlieVindhyarange,  where  the  political  pow- 
er and  social  influence  of  Mohammedanism 
have  been  chiefly  felt. 

In  all  parts  of  India  the  lowest  classes  of 
women  are  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  in 
the  South  and  West  there  is  less  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  the  higher  classes  than  else- 
where i  but  whatever  the  personal  and  social 
relations  of  woman  in  India  may  be,  the  great 
central  fiict  in  regard  to  her  moral  and  spirit- 
ual condition  still  stands  ont  in  all  its  naked 
enormity  before  us.  Nearly  120,000,000  of 
women  in  tliat  great  country  are  still  held  in 
a  state  of  moral  bondage,  and  appeal  through 
as,  this  day,  to  the  only  real  source  whence 
deliverance  can  he  hoped  for. 


ried  to  them,  too,  iu  the  tender  hands,  and 
spoken  to  them  in  the  fond,  loving,  heart- 
felt, and  affeofjonate  tones  of  sisterhood  by 
Christian,  -women.  The  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  Indian  society  presents  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  direct  evangelization 
of  tiie  women  of  India  by  tho  agency  of 
man;  hut  the  Divine  Author  of  our  holv 
religion  has  provided  for  not  only  this, 
but  for  every  other  form  of  antagonism  to 
the  truth,  and  apostolic  ezample  shows  us 
how  the  all-powerful  aid  of  woman  may  be 
brought  to  supplement  our  original  mis- 
sionary agency  in  that  eonntry.  The  spirit 
of  missions  is  not  confined  to  one  sex.  It  is 
poured  ont  upon  all  flesh,  and  the  danghtors 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  her  sons,  have  a 
dirine  commission  to  "prophesy,"  or  make 
known  the  glad  tidings  of  eternal  life  in 
sncli  circumstances,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions, as  may  appear  to  require  their  special 
quaiilications. 

THE  WOKK  AlKBADY  DOSE. 

But  I  must  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly 
the  wort  that  has  already  been  done.  From 
the  very  commenceoient  of  missionary  efibrt 
in  India,  the  wives  of  missionaries,  and  many 
other  Christian  ladies,  have  steadily  endeav- 
ored to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  hea- 
then sisters,  and  introduce  as  many  aa  could 
be  brought  witliin  the  reach  of  their  influence 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus; but  still  the  great  work  of  the  evangel- 
ization of  India's  daughters  is,  as  yet,  in  its 
very  infancy.  From  what  has  already  been 
said,  it  will  appear  clear  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  this  work  must,  for  the  present,  be 
almost  purely  educational. 

1.  Accordingly,  among  our  earliest  mis- 

inary  institutions, /emaZe  orphanagm  find 

place.     Into  these  schools  little  outcast 

and  destitute  girls,  deprived  of  all  pareutal 

other  friendly  care,  were  received,  fed, 

clothed,  and  educated,  as  Christian  children, 

with  all  the  tender  solicitude  of  parents; 

and  these  efforts  have  been  greatly  blessed ; 

for,  from  these  institutions  have  gone  forth 

most  of  the  Christian  wives  of  our  earlier 

erts,  who  have  thus  become  tho  mothers 

of  tlie  future  Indian  Church.     This  agency 

is  stm  continued,  and  is  doing  a  great  work 

for  Christ,  in  connection  with  almost  every 

missionary  society  now  laboring  ia  India. 

3.  Then  we  have  day-sehoola  for  the  ed- 
ucation, chiefly,  of  the  lower  classes,  aa  only 
such  can  at  present  be  induced  to  attend 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  tho 
people  of  the  utility  of  these  schools,  and  it 
was  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  allure 
the  girls  into  attendance  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  pecimiary  consideration.  This,  iu 
many  places,  is  no  longer  necessary.  A  wide 
door  ia  being  rapidly  opened  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  department  of  Christian  ef- 
fort, and  this  must  go  on  estendiug,  until 
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tlie  entire  population  is  brought  nnder  its 
iiiflaeuce. 

3.  Zenana  MUsionn. — About  twenty  jears 
ago  a  new  enterprise  was  first  attempted, 
wliiob  baa  sinee  riseu  into  a  position  of  uo 
secondary  maguitnde,  and  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, destined  to  exert  a  mighty  influence 
for  good  among  the  women  of  India.  1  re- 
fer to  wliat  is  known  as  "Zenana  Teach- 
ing," Among  the  educated  classes  we  now 
find  a  considerable  desire  springing  up  to 
have  their  wives  and  daughters  also  edu- 
cated, if  this  canbedonein  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country.  Lady 
missionaries  are  allowed  unrestricted  access 
to  the  women's  apartments  in  the  houses  of 
this  class,  and  thus  a  field  for  evangelistic 
effort,  of  unlimited  extent,  is  opened  up,  and 
now  mvites  the  women  of  Christian  lands 
to  enter  in  and  cultivate  it.  This  work  is 
carried  on  at  almost  ever;  mission  station 
iu  India  in  a  more  or  less  systematic  way ; 
bat  there  are  two  or  three  prominent  so- 
cieties oiptnized  with  special  reference  to 
it  which  demaud  a  brief  notice  in  this 
,l.c.. 

"The  American  Zenana  Mission," oi^an- 
ized  nnder  the  able  superintendence  of  Miss 
Brittou,  a  lady  well  known  in  this  city,  and 
supported  by  the  "  Woman's  Union  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,"  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these.  It  employs  nineteen  agents,  he- 
sides  a  considerable  nnmher  of  native  Chris- 
tian assistants.  These  lahor  at  three  great 
centres,  and  were  at  the  close  of  last  year 
educating  about  900  pupils  in  their  schools. 
The  education  given  is  aa  yet  neeessarily  of 
an  elementary  character.  "They  are  taught, 
in  the  vernacular,  Barth's  '  Bible  Stories,' 
'  Line  upon  Line,' '  Peep  of  Day,'  the  Gospels, 
the  'History  of  India,'  the  'Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress,' '  Rudiments  of  Knowledge,'  Geography, 
books  of  Natural  History,  etc.,  and,  in  En- 
glish, the  First,  Second,  Thii'd,  and  Fonrth 
Headers,  Geography,  Arilhmeric,  and '  Peter 
Parley's  History.' " 

Next  in  importance  is  the  English  "  In- 
dian Female  Normal  School  Society."  "At 
the  end  of  1872,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  xmanaa  were  open  to  the  agents  of  this 
society  iu  nine  different  stations ;  and  in 
these  zenanas  upward  of  700  ladies  were  un- 
der instrucrion.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  twenty-seven  schools  with  727  schol- 
ars." The  whole  number  of  foreign  ^eut» 
and  assistant  teachci^  connected  with  this 
society  is  seventeen. 

"  The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation in  the  East "  is  one  of  older  standing 
tbon  either  of  the  above ;  but  its  operations 
are  carried  on  through  the  association  of  its 
agents  with  the  missionaries  of  other  soci- 
eties. Separate  details  of  their  work  are 
not  at  present  within  my  teach.  This  soci- 
ety has  also  certain  stations  of  its  own,  and 
nobly  co-operates  with  other  societies  in  car- 


rying on  the  gieat  and  good  work  which  its 
name  embodies. 

"The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Socie- 
ty" of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
is  also  loi^ly  engaged  iu  this  work.  At 
all  the  principal  stations  occupied  by  the 
Board  throughout  the  North-west  Provinces 
and  the  Panjab,  their  agents  are  at  work  ia 
the  senanaa  as  well  as  other  departments  of 
female  education,  both  vernacular  and  En- 
glish, 

4.  Christian  GirW  Boardingsehools. — Last, 
bnt  not  least,  I  mnst  notice  those  institu- 
tions that  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  Chris- 
tian missions,  and  now  press  their  claims  on 
the  Church  iu  Chrisrian  lands,  not  merely 
as  a  means  of  conserving  the  products  of 
toil  already  gathered,  but  as  great  and  im- 
portant agencies  for  developing  an  indige- 
nons  evaugeliatic  spirit  among  the  people  of 
the  land.  Foremost  among  these  rank  oar 
Christian  Girls'  Boarding-schools.  These  in- 
stitutions are  intended  exclusively  for  the 
cdncation  of  the  daughters  of  native  con- 
verts and  others  intrust-ed  to  the  mission- 
ary's care  to  be  tjraiued  up  as  Christians. 
Special  reference  Is  had  to  the  position  the 
pnpDs  are  to  occupy  in  after-life  as  the  Pio- 
neers of  the  new  Christian  civilization.  Tliey 
are  educated  with  aspeeial  view  to  their  be- 
coming centres  of  Chrisrian  influence  in  their 
future  homes,  and  every  thing,  whether  do- 
mestic, scientific,  or  ethical,  that  is  colcn- 
lated  to  make  a  Christian  home  in  India  the 
exact  ODunterpart  of  such  homes  in  Earope 
and  America  is  catef  ully  iucnlcated.  Oue  of 
the  principal  of  these,  and  tliat  with  which 
I  am  best  aeqnaiuted,  is  the  school  estab- 
lished at  Behra  Doon,  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  in  the  year  1859.  This  school 
was  commenced  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  noble-minded  daughter  of  Massachu- 
setts— the  late  Mrs.  Herron,  herself  a  pnpil 
of  the  celebrated  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
at  Sonth  Hadley— and  has  thus  far  been  con- 
ducted, as  nearly  as  possible,  after  the  plan 
of  that  workl-reuowned  establishment.  Mrs. 
Herron  gave  her  brief  hut  brilliant  life  to 
its  service,  and  her  remains  now  repose  near 
the  scene  of  her  self-denying  labors. 

She  was  succeeded  in  that  arduous  work 
by  another  of  America's  high-minded,  high- 
ly educated,  and  self-sacrificing  daughters — - 
Miss  Beatty,  a  lady  whose  brief  Indian  ca- 
reer sheds  a  Instre  upon  the  Christianity  of 
America  not  surpassed  iu  the  entire  annals 
of  missionary  enterprise.  She  was  a  native 
of  the  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  which 
place  she  retnmed  in  the  year  1869,  and 
died  "in  the  midst  of  loving  Mends,"  after 
an  absence  of  seven  years.  As  a  missionary 
teacher,  she  excelled  in  all  those  qualifica- 
rionsmost  essential  to  such  a  position.  Her 
knowledge,  her  experience,  her  patience,  her 
quiet  bnt  resistless  will,  and  her  indomitable 
perseverance  enabled  her  to  accomplish  more 
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in.  tte  few  years  of  her  connection  with  the ' 
Hchaol  than  could  have  heen  accomplished 
in  mnch  longer  time  by  one  less  gifted  than 
heraelf.  80  highly  were  her  labors  appreci- 
ated by  even  t£e  GovemmeDb  of  India,  that 
the  late  lamented  Lord  Mayo  did  not  con- 
sider it  beneath  his  position  as  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  and  representative  of  her  majes- 
ty the  Queen,  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence 
to  her  siok-chaml>er,  and  to  speak  words  of 
comfort  and  enconri^ment  to  one  who  had 
given  her  life  to  the  work  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. It  was  my  privilege  to  labor,  for 
four  years,  side  by  side  with  this  noble  wom- 
an, and  to  witness  day  after  day  the  inextiu- 
gnisliable  zeal  with  which,  amidst  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  character,  she  continued  to 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  her  care.  How  often  has  my  heart 
burned  and  my  soul  kindled  with  admira^ 
tion  as  I  looked  upon  her  pale  face  and  ex- 
hausted frame,  stil  1  toiling  011  to  the  very 
end  with  a  holy  enthnsiasm  tliat  seemed  sn- 
pematiiral,  and  compelling  the  recognition 
of  a  power  in  woman  as  a  missionary,  I  had 
never  before  fully  realized.  Her  character, 
and  that  of  others  I  might  here  depict,  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Church  that  there  is  no  bar- 
rier of  caste  that  may  not  be  torn  down,  no 
chains  of  ignoi'ance  thatmayuot  be  brolien, 
no  dangeon  iu  the  smana  that  may  not  be 
opened,  no  depth  of  superstition  that  may 
not  tie  fathomed,and  no  moral  darkness  that 
may  not  be  illumined  by  the  sanctified  en- 
ergies of  Christian  women. 

The  school  founded  and  moulded  by  these 
devoted  women  now  contains  about  130 
Christiaii  girls,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  missionary  and  his  wife.  The  children 
are  instructed  by  a  staff  of  five  American  la- 
dies, aided  by  un  equal  number  of  native  as- 
sistants. Instruction  is  given  both  in  the 
vernacnlar  and  English  languages,  and  the 
aim  of  all  is  to  make  tlie  teaching  as  thor- 
ough as  it  possibly  cau  he  made  in  every 
department.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  model  or  normal  school  of  the  first 
rank.  But  it  is  not  alone  aa  a  great  educa- 
tional agency  that  the  value  of  such  an  in- 
stitutiou  is  to  be  estimated.  It  is  more  than 
this — it  is  a  Christian  home,  where  order,  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  religion  are  nsed  to 
form  the  basis  of  that  domestic  character  so 
essential  to  the  futnre  mothers  of  the  Chnrch 
in  India.  The  hnildings  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted have  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  about  330,000.  They  consist  of  two  prin- 
cipal ^ings,  two  st«iies  in  height,  each  156 
feet  in  length  by  47  in  depth,  with  interven- 
ing class  and  loctnre  rooms,  50  by  58  feet. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  ate  a  spacious 
cook-room,  store-rooms,  lavatory,  latrine,  and 
other  bnildings,  and  in  the  adjacent  com- 
pound a  separate  bnilding,  at  present  rented 
as  a  hospital. 

These  details  are  given  just  to  show  the 


requirements  of  a  branch  of  labor  which 
missionary  success  has  already  imposed  ou 
the  Church,  and  which  mtist  be  sustained  if 
the  future  Christianity  of  India  is  to  be  like 

This  school  is  nnder  the  special  care  of 
the  "  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society," 
and  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  this 
same  society  has  recently  purchased  the 
Woodstock  School  at  Landour,  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  there  a  school  of  a  high  or- 
der  for  the  children  of  missionai'ies  of  all 
denominations,  and  those  members  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  community  that  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Other  schools  of  this  class  have  been  com- 
menced, and  are  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  plan.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  re- 
cently established  by  our  Methodist  Episco- 
pal brethren  at  Lucknow,  and  one  in  tlie 
Punjab  under  the  English  Church  Mission. 
Other  missions,  in  particular  our  Scotch 
brethren,  are  not  liehindhand  in  their  schools 
for  girls.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  refer  in 
detail  to  many  of  them,  all  doing  a  noble 
work,  but  I  must  hasten  to  notice  another 
important  agency. 

Goi'erain*ni.Femn?eScSoofs.— lam  delighted 
to  be  enabled  to  state  in  tliis  place  that  fe- 
male education  is  not  only  prosecuted  of  lat« 
years  with  greatly  increased  vigor  by  mis- 
sionaries, but  it  has  also  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  Government,  and  noble  efforts  are 
now  being  put  forth  in  this  direction  iu  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Not  only  the  Government 
of  India,  but  the  local  Governments,  are  ev- 
erywhere actively  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
do  all  in  their  power  not  only  to  encourage 
it  iu  the  public  schools,  but  endeavor,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  stimulate  private  indi- 
viduals to  imitate  their  example.  Foremost 
among  these  stands  the  Lieutenant-govern- 
or of  the  North-west  provinces.  He  is  no- 
bly sustained  in  these  efforts  by  his  excel- 
lent Christian  wife,  Lady  Muir,  who  spends 
much  time  in  visiting  these  schools  wherev- 
er she  goes,  and  by  her  presence  and  gener- 
osity does  much  to  encourage  those  more 
immediately  engaged  in  the  work.  There 
are  many  other  promiuent  Euglisb  ladies, 
whose  names  might  here  he  mentioned,  who 
not  only  aid  these  Government  efforts,  but 
who,like  Lady  Muir,  also  manifest  a  special 
interest  in  those  schools  in  which  Christian- 
ity is  taught. 

In  the  last  administration  report  of  the 
North-western  Provinces  we  find  that  the 
Government  maintained  in  these  provinces 
alone  4ST  female  schools,  containing  7917 
pnpils,  and  gave  liberal  aid  to  108  private 
establishments,  containing  3571  pnpils. 

The  Government  of  the  Punjab  reports 
laS  schools,  with  2573  pupils,  and  166  aided 
schools,  giving  instruction  to  6646  pupils; 
and  so  with  regard  to  all  the  other  local 
governments,  exact  statistics  of  which  are 
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not  here  avaiHble  Thi>  good  work  U  go- 
iug  forward,  aiid  tlioogh  wu  lia\e  wtill  to  la- 
meat  the  fact  that  tho  Biblo  has  not  been 
introdnced  into  tho  regular  cumculam  of 
ednoation,  it  oau  not  be  denied  that  these 
schools  ore  doing  mneh  for  tho  oveithrow 
of  idolatry ;  for  it  i8  absolutely  impossible 
to  give  any  kind  of  accnrafa  instractiou  in 
modem  science,  history,  or  even  geography, 
without  uudermining  the  fabric  of  heathen- 
It  is  dne  to  the  Government  of  India  here 
to  add  that,  though  the  Bible  is  not  taught 
in  their  sohoola,  it  ia  invariably  placed  in 
■the  school  library,  and  any  pupil  who  may 
■wish  to  refer  to  it  bae  every  facihty  for  do- 
ing BO  placed  at  his  disposal.  Tens  of  thou- 
Banda  of  the  daughters  of  India  are  to-day 
receiving,  in  those  Government  schools,  and 
in  private  native  institutions,  much  sonnd 
secular  instruction,  which  must  prove  high- 
ly beneficial  to  society  at  large,  and  prepare 
the  people  for  that  higher  knowledge  so  es- 
sential to  their  spiritual  regeneration. 

Let  ns  here  remember,  too,  that  there  are 
some  30,000  girls  in  the  mission  schools  of 
India,  representing  the  combined  efforts  of 
twenty-five  different  missionary  societies 
and  the  eutire  Church  of  Christendom. 
But  supposing  all  these  to  receive  a  Chris- 
tian educatiou  of  the  very  highest  order, 
what  are  they  among  the  vast  mnltitudea 
still  unreached  T  The  results  here  disclosed 
hut  discover  the  extreme  impotence  of  the 
i^ucies  aa  yet  in  operation.  Let  no  one 
he  deceived.  The  evangelization  of  Indiit 
is  scarcely  as  yet  fairly  commenced.  It  i9 
a  TTork  in  ■which  generations  of  missionaries, 
yet  nnborn,  may  toil  and  die ;  but  still  it  is 
certain  of  success ;  and  we  have  now  enlist- 
ed in  this  cause  a  power,  the  potency  of 
which  tho  world  has  never  yet  fully  uuder- 

Woman  is  to  share,  as  God  intended  sho 
should  share,  in  every  thing  that  tends  to 
the  glory  of  hnmanity  in  this  holy  struggle. 
India  affords  a  wide  and  inviting  field  for 
the  exercise  of  her  peculiar  gifts,  and  were 
all  the  churches  represented  in  this  Alliance 
engaged  in  this  work,  as  I  believe  they  one 
day  shall  be,  great  and  glorbus  results  would 
soon  he  manifesL 

The  crying  want  of  India  is  Christianity; 
and  in  the  words  of  a  brother-missionary, 
"Well-ordered  Christian  homes  are  one  of 
the  greatest  wants  of  the  Indian  Church. 
We  rejoice  that  there  are  such  homes,  but 
they  are  very  few  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  Christian,  famihes  and  the  wants  of 
the  Church.  Englishmen,  Americans,  and 
Germans  need  no  arguments  to 
them  of  the  matchless  worth  and  priceless 
blessings  of  their  Christiau  homes.  They 
are  nnraeries  of  piety,  and  virtue,  and  great- 
ness, and  goodness.     Like  the  air  and  the 


dew  and  the  sunshine  in  tho  natural  world, 
the  silent  but  powerful  agents  that 
/where  at  work,  refreshing  and  sus- 
taining the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  fill- 
ing it  with  beauty  and  goodness,  and  sns- 
taining  and  directing  its  euei^es.  It  is 
only  pious,  inteUtgent,  and  cultivated  wives 
and  mothers  that  cau  make  such  homes. 
The  homes  of  England  and  America — the 
Urightest  and  happiest  and  most  beantiful 
places  on  this  side  heaven — are  the  creaUons 
of  Chrietian  womanlwod — and  the  Christiau 
f  the  richest  product  and  glory 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  on  earth."  Chris- 
tian women  of  America,  the  daughters  of 
India  appeal  to  you  by  every  tie  that  binds 
them  as  sisters,  and  by  the  bonds  of 
that  love  which  reaches  far  beyond  all  hu- 
n  relationships,  and  unites  all  in  Christ, 
come  to  their  aid.  They  stUl  continue 
be  bom,  live,  suffer,  and  die  in  heathen 
I,  with  scarce  a  ray  of  light  to  il- 
lumine, in  the  smallest  degree,  the  impen- 
etrable gloom  of  their  dark  habitations. 
Shall  they  call  in  vam  !     Surely  not ! 

S  IN  INDIA  TO  WOMEN  IN  CHfilST. 


WidDirs  Gliom,  deepoiled,  maltiested, 
Widows  Iboaghbutclilldceii  Mill, 

Cry  aloud,  je  Chrtotittn  mothers, 
You  am  help  db  if  ;Da  will  1 


Yet  with  80al8  of  prtceleai 

Hall  yon  aa  their  eavionr?,  ei 

For  onrreacafl,oh,ouinef( 


And  we  hring  with  ne  tl\e  Savionr, 

Jesus  Chiiet  the  Son  of  God, 
Who  to  ransom  wretched  siniiers, 

Freely  shed  hie  priceless  hlood. 
He  liHS  long  with  pity  ■viewed  yon ; 

Now  his  power  he  will  display 
In  your- 

Hethi 

Yes,  daughters  of  India,  lift  up  your  heads ; 
the  day  of  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
Christian  women  in  every  Christian  land 
have  espoused  your  cause,  and  have  re- 
solved that  you  shall  be  free ;  and  heralds 
of  their  love  are  gathering  around  yon,  and 
will  never  give  yon  np  tOl  you  shall  all  be- 
come one  with  iJiem  in  Christ. 
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■  of  the  Mo  I 


s  Et  Eev.  E.  DE  SCHWEINITZ,  S,T,D., 

inr  li  anil  Ptesldeut  of  the  TheolcgicHl  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Mb.  Chairman  and  B  et  nF>, — Before 
reading  the  paper  wh  cli  I  Jia  e  prepared, 
permit  me  to  commuu  ate  a  fact  which 
onglit  to  be  made  koowu  on  th  a  "Mission- 
ary Day"  of  our  Conference 

In  the  city  fron  wh  ch  the  gentleman 
comes  who  has  j  st  ta]i.en  h  s  seat  (Bev.  E. 
E.  Jenkins,  of  London)  there  exista  a  So- 
ciety called  "The  London  Association  in  Aid 
of  the  Miaaiona  of  the  United  Brethren."  This 
association  is  composed  esclnaively  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  of  Independ- 
ents, of  Baptists,  and  of  other  Froteatant 
Christians,  who  contribute,  with  the  utmost 
liberality  and  in  fraternal  feUowship,  about 
f25,000  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the 
If'oreign  Missions  of  the  Church  which  1  rep- 
resent. Such  a  Foreign  Miasionavy  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  without 
a.  parallel  in  tho  history  of  Protestantism, 
and  does  the  highest  honor  to  the  cathohc 
spirit  of  the  Cliriatians  of  Great  Britain,  who 
are  so  wortliily  and  ably  represented  at  this 
Convention.  The  Association  waa  organized 
in  1817,  and  has,  therefore,  been  doing  its  no- 
ble work  for  flfty-six  years. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  take  up 
the  topic  which  I  am  to  discuaa.  From  the 
four  gentlemeu  who  have  preceded  me,  we 
have  heard  very  mterestiug  accounts  of 
Christianity  as  it  is  iuflaeucing  that  an- 
cient, and,  in  many  respects,  enlightened 
pcflple,  the  Hindoos.  1  will  direct  your  at- 
tentiou  to  pi^ans  of  an  entirely  different 
order.     My  subject  is.  Missionary  Wokk 

AMONG  THE  MOST  IKSIGNIFICA.NT  AND  DE- 
GRADED Tribes  of  the  Heathen  World. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
define  what  I  moan  by  their  insignificance 
and  degradation. 

From  a  miaaionary  point  of  view,  the  hea- 
then  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  consisla  of  populous  nations,  waose  nomea 
are  permanently  established,  an  d  whose  coun- 
tries embrace  important  resonrces  for  the  ma- 
terial development  of  tho  world.  Snch  na- 
tions are  found  in  possession  of  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Asia,  from  the  Horth  Pacific  to  the 
river  Indus,  and  spreading  over  more  than 
one-half  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  Colony  tfl 
the  Great  Deaert.  Their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity would  make  them  a  groat  and  far- 
reaching  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  second  class  comprises  aborigines  that 


cither  inhabit  islands  of  the  sea  conjointly 
with  growing  eoloniea  of  tho  white  race,  or 
that  occupy  the  interior  of  continents  and 
are  encircled  by  civilized  and  nominally 
Christian  states.  In  the  Malay  Archipela- 
go, in  Polynesia,  in  Australasia,  excepting 
tho  continent  of  AnstraUa,  and  in  the  In- 
dian territories  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, we  meet  with  tho  representatives  of  this 
class.  Their  future  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. Whether  they  wiU  be  permanent 
agents  in  the  coming  time,  we  of  to-day 
can  not  tell.  They  may,  at  least  in  part, 
disappear.  Iq  any  case,  they  will  consti- 
tute, both  on  account  of  their  geographical 
position  and  Inferior  resources,  a  secondary 
power  in  subduing  the  earth  to  the  sway  of 
Christ. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  small  tribes, 
or  broken  remnants  of  nations,  isolated,  con- 
trolling no  resources  of  any  moment,  eser- 
ciaing  no  influence,  and,  in  some  cases,  fast 
dying  out.  Indeed,  their  total  extinction 
would  not  efiect  the  world;  its  material 
development  would  go  on  wuMudered,  and 
even  its  apiritual  progress,  in  so  far  as  any 
evangelizuig  force  is  concerned  which  they 
could  put  forth,  would  barely  fee]  their  loss. 
Th  y  m    tl  upy,  moreover,  the  lowest 

gr  d  f  h  m  ty.  Their  religious  sense 
Im    t      bl     k,  relieved  only  by  vagno 

p  rst  t         which  they  do  not  themselves 

d  t  d  T  this  class  belong  the  Es- 
qn  m  n  f  th  far  Horth ;  petty  and  de- 
ta  h  d  i  f  Indians  in  the  forests  of  Cen- 
tal nd  S  th  America ;  the  Buah  negroes 
of  Surinam ;  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  del 
Fnego ;  and.  the  aborigines  of  the  continent 
of  Australia.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  a 
complete  list.  That  will  not  be  possible 
until  the  Protestant  Chnrch  wiU  have  fully 
searched  out  every  pagan  land. 

The  tribes  of  this  third  class,  therefore,  I 
denominate  the  most  insignificant  and  de- 
graded of  the  heathen  world ;  and  to  the 
missionary  work  going  on  among  them  I 
now  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  other  missions 
are  comparatively  more  important.  The 
conversion  of  Japan,  of  China,  or  of  India, 
concerning  which  country  we  have  hoard 
BO  much  this  morning,  would  bring  millions 
of  new  members  into  the  Chnrch.  The 
riches  of  the  East  would  be  poured  out 
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at  Chriat's  feet,  His  banner  would 
Lorno  liy  armies  of  mlasionariea  to  all  tlio 
ends  of  Asia.  Or  suppose  the  Koraunas, 
the  Eechuanas,  the  Dabomana,  with  their 
terrible  history  of  slave-hunts  and  blood, 
and  other  cognate  peoples  of  Africa,  re. 
claimed  from  barbarism,  and  made  partaJi- 
ers  of  that  grace  of  God  which  brings  sol- 
vation and  which  has  appeared  to  all 
The  result  woakl  be  wonderful,  '  ' 
would  be  set  at  work  that  must  eventually 
cause  the  wild  multitude  of  negro  tribes  to 
flow  together  into  one  great  and  powerful 
Christian,  nation,  making  their  continent  a 
stronghold  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  southern 
extremity,  in  a  new  and  glor 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

An  outlook  such  as  this  soggests  the 
question:  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for 
the  Church  to  withdraw  from  work  among 
the  inferior  tribes,  scattered  over  the  hea- 
then world,  and  to  concentrate  all  its  ener- 
gies in  the  midst  of  populous  nations  that 
constitnte  a  power  and  that  have  a  fu- 
ture t  This  <|uestion  assumes  considerable 
importance  when  we  glance  at  the  hiatorj' 
of  missions. 

In  Greenland  the  Lutheran  Mission  was 
began  in  1721,  the  Moravian  in  1733.  Both 
enterprises  ore  still  continued.  Through- 
out a  centnry  and  a  half,  therefore,  they 
have  been  calling  for  money  and  men.  At 
least  two  hundred  laborers,  in  all,  have  been 
sent  out,  and  about  forty  are  in  the  field  at 
present.  Shut  up  amidst  arctic  snows  and 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
draw  a  steady  support  from  the  churches  at 
Jiome  and  expend  their  own  strength — for 
tiie  sake  of  an  insignificant  people  that  will 
never  exercise  any  direct  inflneuee  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  liuman  race.  The  same  sup- 
port and  strength  applied  elsewhere  would 
accomplish  far  greater  results,  and  help  more 
immediately  to  evangelize  the  world. 

Still  more  to  tlie  point  is  the  case  of  the 
mission  among  the  Bush  negroes  of  Suri- 
nam. Its  history  is  a  record  of  sickness  and 
death,  of  disappointments  and  failures.  The 
air  of  the  forests  through  which  the  Bosh 
negroes  wander  is  poison  to  the  white  man, 
and  the  water-courses  along  which  they 
bnild  their  huts  reek  with  miasmata.  And 
yet,  ever  since  1765,  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions, missionary  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  that  pestilential  and  obscure  comer 
of  the  earth.  Indeed  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  Christian  heroism  snoh  as  is  rarely  sur- 
passed. And  who  are  the  Bush  negroes  T  A 
handful  of  savages,  descended  from  the  fugi- 
tive slaves  of  the  Colony,  living  whoDy  to 
themselves,  carrying  on  no  trade,  without 
fJio  slightest  importance  iu  the  world.  The 
same  determined  missionary  labor,  done  in 
other  countries  and  among  other  tribes, 
would  have  produced  a  far  more  plenteous 


Over  against  such  facts,  however,  and  in 
reply  to  the  question  which  has  suggested 
them,  three  considerations  may  be  urged. 

First,  we  have  a  Divine  behest:  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,"  said  Christ  to  his  disci- 
ples, "  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." The  tribes  under  discussion  are  in- 
cluded in  this  command.  They  belong  to 
the  heathen  who  shall  be  given  to  our  Sav- 
iour for  an  inheritance,  and  their  secluded 
domains  to  those  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  which  he  shall  have  for  a  possession. 
The  Church  would  be  disobedient  to  its 
Head,  if  any  pagans  were  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  their  insignificance.  Indeed,  as 
has  been  well  said,  it  would  cease  to  be 
Christ's  Church  if  it  abandoned,  missionary 
work  before  the  last  heathen  had  heard  the 
GospeL 

Bnt,  second,  we  joyfully  recognize  tho 
power  of  Christian  love.  Love  to  God  and 
man  is  the  life  of  the  Church.  This  lovo 
begets  missionaries.  Deeming  no  heathens 
too  degenerate,  and  no  heathen  tribe  too  pal- 
try, to  be  saved,  it  has  sought  out  the  low- 
est first.  If  its  activity  in  this  direction 
were  to  come-  to  an  end,  there  would  be 
sometliing  wanting  in  the  Christianity  of 
our  day.     A  jewel  would  drop  out  of  its 

Filially,  we  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  a  prudent  missionary  policy.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  abandon  fields  that  are  of  lit- 
tle consequence  and  concentrate  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Church  among  powerful  na- 
tions. For  its  present  work  is  merely  a 
preparation  for  that  which  is  to  come,  when 
Joel's  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  still  more 
completely  than  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  God  will  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  all 
flesh,  and  when  the  heathen  will  fly  as  the 
clouds  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows. 
Tlio  world  can  not  be  converted  without 
such  a  visitation  from  on  high.  "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts."  Hence  prudence  directs 
that  at  least  a  watch-tower,  with  a  chamber 
for  prayer  on  its  roo^  should  be  built  iu  the 
midst  of  every  pagaw  tribe.  And  then,  when 
the  heathen  world  will  have  been  surround- 
ed with  the  cordons  of  the  Christian  host, 
that  host  will  advance  aLid  conquer,  in  the 
Lord's  time  and  at  the  Spirit's  signal. 

These  reasons  seem  to  me  to  show  that 
missionary  work  among  the  most  iusigniti- 
cant  and  degraded  tribes  of  paganism  is  nei- 
ther a  waste  of  money  nor  a  loss  of  men.  It 
is  a  proper,  a  necessary,  and  a  gr^at  work. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  such  enterprises  may  be  contem- 
plated. They  prove,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  doubt,  what  the  Bible  predicates 
coucemiug  the  world-wide  sufficiency  of 
Gospel  as  a  couvcrting  and  civilizing 

I  will  illustrate  and  establish  this  position 
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by  facta  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  mia- 
eioQ  among  the  Dativ«s  of  the  AnKtralian 
Contineut.  This  is  one  of  the  neweat  and 
most  remarkable  of  those  undertakings  that 
come  witJiin  the  scope  of  my  topic,  although 
it  18  but  little  known  in  oar  country.  My 
anthovity  is  a  faithful  and  distingnished  mis- 
sionniy,  who  labored  iu  Australia  for  nine 
yeoia,  and  who  visited  me  last  spring,  on 
his  way  to  Canada,  where  he  has  taken 
charge  of  an  Indian  Mission. 

It  has  been  computed  that  but  30,000,  or 
perhaps  40,000  Papuans  remain  within  the 
vast  territory  which  forms  their  home.  They 
are  fearfully  debased.  No  other  heathens  are 
more  so.  This  night  be  forcibly  shown  by 
their  manner  of  life,  if  tbo  time  to  which  I 
ajn  restricted  did  not  forbid.  A  few  points, 
setting  forth  their  moral  and  spiritual  state, 
must  therefore  snBice. 

Among  the  natives  of  Australia  naarriage 
exists  merely  in  name.  Wives  are  exchanged 
at  the  pleasare  of  the  men,  and  aiiewly  mar- 
ried woman  l>eioDgs,  for  a  time,  to  the  whole 
tribe.  Many  of  the  ofifspring  of  such  unnat- 
ural unions  foil  a  prey  to  infanticide  in  its 
most  horrible  form.  Weak  and  puny  chil- 
dren are  strangled,  and  pieces  of  their  flesh 
given  to  their  brothers  to  eat,  that  these 
may  grow  stronger.  In  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guage no  equivalent  words  are  found  for 
love,  faith,  forgiveness,  truth,  or  houestj. 
The  natives  have  no  couceplion  of  such 
virtues.  Ho  religion  whatever,  not  even 
tlie  lowest  species  of  idolatry,  exists  among 
them.  It  is  true,  they  entertain  a  vague 
notion  of  a  good  and  of  an  evil  spirit.  But 
they  do  absolutely  nothing  to  propitiate  the 
one,  or  to  appease  tbe  other.  They  have  no 
worship,  no  sacrifices,  no  sacred  rites  of  any 
kind.  The  only  power  which  they  fear  is 
tliat  of  witchcraft.  The  only  dictates  which 
they  follow  are  those  of  SQpetstition,  jeal- 
ousy, revenge,  and  lust.  Siuce  the  arrival 
of  the  white  race,  the  natives  have  sunk 
still  lower.  Their  licentiousness  has  in- 
creased, and  new  vices  have  been  intro- 
duced. My  iufonnant  pvononncea  a  drunk- 
en spree,  in  a  native  camp,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  hideous  things  i 
einful  world. 

Inviewof  thesefaets,it  ianot  astonishing 
that  the  Australian  aborigines  were  common- 
ly deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity.  This  opinion  was 
but  strengthened  by  thirty -six  years  of 
fruitless  eftbrta,  on  the  part  of  several  mis- 
sionary societies,  to  reclaim  them.  Even  en- 
lightened Chriatiana  began  to  fear  that  such 
work  was  hopeless.  But  the  day  of  salva^ 
tiou  came  at  last.  In  I860,  Nathaniel  Pep- 
per, a  native  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
converted  and  baptized.  So  great  was 
sensation  which  this  event  produced,  that  a 
public  meeting,  with  the  colonial  governor 
for  a  cliairnian,  was  called  at  Melbourne, 


express  the  joy  of  Christians  of  every  name 
at  this  marvelous  victory  of  the  Goapel. 

It  has  not  been  a  fleeting  triumph.  Mis- 
sion aarenow  permanently  established  among 
the  Papuans,  and  supported  by  a  number  of 
the  Protestant  ehnrehea  of  Australia  in  fel- 
lowship. 

These  missions  reveal  surprising  results. 
The  converts  have  been  won  from  the  for- 
ests through  which  they  roamed,  and  are 
settled  in  villages.  At  such  villages  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  has  actually  been  arrest- 
ed. Among  the  wild  tribes,  the  unmber  of 
deaths  far  exceeds  the  number  of  births; 
at  the  mission  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
converts  devote  themselves  to  gardening 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  or  serve  the  white 
settlers  as  herdsmen.  Many  of  them  have 
learned  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Their 
chUdren  are  taken  through  a  regular  course 
of  education.  Among  twelve  hundred  colo- 
nial schools  in  Gippaland,  the  mission  school 
for  natives,  at  Eamahjuk,  recently  gained 
the  highest  prize  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Yonng  and  old  have  adopted  aU  the 
habits  and  usages  of  civilization.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  coses,  the  evidences  of  a  genniuo 
change  of  heart  are  clear  and  marked.  Hot 
a  few  instances  of  triumphant  death  have 
occurred.  Old  Norah,  when  she  first  caiae 
to  tlie  mission,  was  a  mere  wreck  in  body 
and  mind.  Her  life  had  been  steeped  in  in- 
iquity. She  appeared  to  be  almost  idiotic. 
And  yet  no  believer,  reared  amidst  all  tlie 
advantages  of  tlie  Church  and  of  a  Chris- 
tian home,  ever  delivered  a  brighter  testi- 
mony iu  the  last  hour  than  she  did.  The 
very  faces  of  these  converts  show  that  they 
have  passed  from  darkness  into  marvelous 
light.  When  I  looked  at  the  photograph 
of  Philip  Pepper,  a  brother  of  tlie  first  con- 
vert, and  an  assistant  at  the  Ebenezer  Mis- 
sion, and  heard  his  teacher's  account  of  the 
impressive  warmth  with  which  he  publicly 
proclaims  the  Gospel  and  prays  tfl  God,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  that  this  man  had 
been  a  naked  savage,  sqnatting  in  the  sand 
and  roasting  lizards  for  his  food,  joining  his 
countrymen  In  the  vilest  abominations,  and 
living  for  yeors  in  a  state  as  near  to  that 
of  the  irrational  creation  as  it  is  possible 
for  hnman  beings  to  reach. 

Now  this  transformation  among  the  Pap- 
uans has  been  brought  about  through  the 
Gospel.  No  other  agency  would  have  been 
sufficient.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  mission- 
aries to  a  colonial  newspaper  says;  "We 
testify  that  no  real  change  for  the  better 
toot  place  among  the  natives  gathered  at 
the  Ebenener  station  until  they  received  the 
Gospel.  Then  the  change  begau."— This  is 
the  same  Gospel  which  has  evangelized  oth- 
er pagans  of  the  lowest  class,  which  has 
gained  such  glorious  victories  In  the  Islands 
of  the  Sea,  and  which  is  slowly  making  its 
way  into  the  midst  of  the  powerful  nations 
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of  heatlieuilom.  Oue  history  of  the  atoue- 
ment,  oeo  airay  of  promises,  one  body  of  fun- 
damental dCMjtrines  set  forth  in.  demonstra- 
tiou  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  work  out 
one  end  iu  every  eaee.  The  pagans  are  en- 
lightened, radically  changed  in  all  the  tend- 
encies of  their  natnre,  christianized  through 
faith  in  a  comman  Saviour,  and,  finally,  civ- 
ilized. And  there  ia  no  trihe  too  low  for 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no 
tongue  too  harharous  for  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  There  is  no  individual 
heathen  too  debased,  stolid,  and  hrutiah  to 
bo  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  a 
naeful  member  of  the  Church,  a  heiiever 
both  able  and  ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him  with  meekness  and  feat. 
There  ia  no  form  of  harharism  which  can  not 
eventually  he  civilized  and  even  refineil  in 
ways  that  are  wonderful,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  further  proof  of  this  last  position, 
let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  at  the  dedication 
of  a  new  mission  chapel  in  the  Biishland,  a 
choir  of  Bush  negroes,  assisted  by  some  cou- 
vertsd  alaves  from  the  Colony,  sang,  with 
genuine  appreciation  and  great  effect, "The 
Jieavena  ai*  telling,"  etc.,  from  Haydn's  "  Or- 
atorio of  the  Creation."  The  some  grand 
chorus,  which  enrapturea  the  cultured  Chris- 
tiau  of  Europe  and  America,  formed  the  ex- 
preasiou  of  praise  that  burst  from  the  hearts 
of  these  reclaimed  savi^oa. 

From  oU  that  has  been  said,  we  therefore 
infer  that  the  Gospel  is  a  sufficient,  and  the 
only  sufficient,  power  for  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  world. 

This  inference  should  euoourage  the 
Chnrch  to  push  forward  its  foreign  mission- 
ary work,  in  these  present  days,  with  all  its 
strength.  The  success  which  has,  at  last, 
been  won  even  among  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia should  give  new  energy  to  every  la- 
borer in  the  fielil,  and  new  zeal  to  every  so- 
ciety at  home.  Is  the  everlasting  Gospel 
thus  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer, 
then  let  there  he  more  of  a,  union  among 
Protestant  Christians  iu  supporting  it,  and 
more  of  a  system  in  spreading  it,  so  that  our 
common  Lord  may  hasten  the  day  of  its 
final  victory. 

And  here, my  brethren,  permit  me  to  throw 
ont  a  single  suggestion.  I  know  very  well 
that  this  Conference  ought  not  to  legislate, 
and  that  formal  resolutions  are  not  to  he  en- 
tertained. But  do  you  not  believe  that  the 
time  has  arrived,  or,  at  least,  is  very  near, 
when  all  Protestant  Chnrchea  engaged  in 


the  foreign  missionary  work  ought  to  come 
to  a  full  understanding  with  regard  to  a 
general  and  united  movement  forward  into 
the  very  heart  of  heathendom,  and  especial- 
ly with  regard  to  their  denominationa]  re- 
lations to  each  other  in  the  field  t  A  Mis- 
sionary Congress  of  the  entire  Protestant 
world,  on  a  basis  something  like  that  occupied 
by  the  Missionary  Convention,  to  which  Mr. 
Sheshadri  referred  this  morning,  held  in  In- 
dia last  January,  is  possible.  And  would  it 
not  he  within  the  province  of  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  take 
the  preliminary  steps  for  the  convocation  of 
such  a  Congress  I  It  seems  to  me,  brethren , 
that  the  discussions  of  this  "  missionary  day  " 
should  lead  to  some  practical  result. 

But  to  return  to  my  argument.  The  in- 
ference which  has  been  reached,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  only  in 
convertjug  and  civilizing  the  heathen  world, 
claims  the  notice  of  scientific  philosophy  also, 
in  its  modem  Antichtistian  forms.  Sucli 
philosophy  is  struggling  to  annihilate  the 
Gospel.  We  therefore  ask  the  former  to  ex- 
plain the  wonders  which  the  latter  is  bring- 
ing about  among  the  very  lowest  representa- 
tives of  heathenism.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Papuans.  If  they  do  not  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  God,  if  their  depraved  state  is  not  a 
consequence  of  sin  as  it  came  into  the  world 
through  Adam,  if  there  was  no  atonement 
made  for  them  by  Christ,  but  if  their  origin 
must  be  ascribed  to  natural  forces,  and  their 
degradation  to  a  want  of  action  among  these 
forces,  why  has  the  Gospel  proved  to  be  the 
only  power  that  can  rouse  them  from  their 
death-like  stupor,  and  elevate  them  from 
their  hmtishness ! 

In  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  should 
time  permit,  I  wOl  sum  up  what  has  been 
said  in  the  form  of  two  theses. 

I.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  continue 
and  finish  the  missionary  work  begun  among 
the  most  insignificant  and  degraded  tribes 
of  the  heathen  world. 

II.  Such  work  has  a  peculiar  significance 
in  our  day,  because  it  proves  to  the  Church 
and  to  Antichristian  philosophy  the  world- 
wide sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  aa  a  convert- 
ing and  civilizing  power. 

Andnow,  in  conclusion,  looking  once  more 
at  those  ohsoure  and  dark  comers  of  the 
earth,  concerning  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, I  say,  fh)m  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
with  the  apostle,  "The  glorious  Gospel  of 
the  blessed  God '." 
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PHOTOGEAPHYliaa  illustKiteil  the  possibil- 
ity of  printing  a  volume  as  large  as  Homer's 
niad  OD  a  slip  of  paper  no  largei  tliau  the 
palm  of  a  mau's  baud;  but  science  has  dis- 
covered no  method  of  enabling  a  spealrer  to 
condense  into  the  limits  of  a  few  miuutes 
the  discussion,  of  a  theme  roqniring  an  many 
honra  for  its  proper  elucidation.  In  at- 
tempting to  portray  "The  Mission  Field  of 
the  South,"  I  can  only  do  as  the  painter 
who  is  compelled  to  make  a  hurried  sketch 
of  a  ■wide  landscape :  he  can  only  present  it 
in  outline,  with  a  few  touches  which  rather 
suggest  its  salient  points  than  depict  them. 
There  is  no  time  for  fllliug  in,  or  lor  minute 
delineation.  If  ha  can  not  produce  a  com- 
pleted picture,  he  must  content  himself  with 
a  cartoon. 

Speakers  and  writers  vary  iu  their  enu- 
meration of  the  States  whicli  constitute  what 
we  familiarly  call  "The  South."  I  shall 
adopt  Commodore  Maury's  classification, 
which  includes  Viigiuia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Misaissippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and 
TenuCBsee,  with  the  Indian  Territory  and  New 
Mexico,  which  are  classed  with  the  South- 
em  States  because  they  Ee  east  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  sonth  of  3^°  30'  N.  Latitude,  and 
are  drained  by  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
theGulf  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  States  just 
enumerated  are  the  largest  iu  the  Union — 
one  of  them,  Texas,  being  equal  iu  extent 
to  all  the  New  England  States  togetlier, 
and  ail  the  Middle  States  besides,  and  per- 
haps a  portion  of  one  of  the  Western  States 
in  addition. 

Physical  Advantages. — The  eleven  South- 
ern States  together  occupy  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France, 
and  Italy,  with  their  combined  population 
of  more  than  120,000,000.  Such  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  missionary  field  of  which  I  am 
to  speak.  But  there  is  no  moral  interest  at- 
tached to  mere  territorial  magnitude.  The 
physical  character  of  this  great  domain, 
hoirever,  has  a  most  important  connection 
with  what  does  give  it  peculiar  interest  in 
the  regards  of  the  philantliropist  and  Chris- 
tian, for  its  natural  advantages  are  such  as 
must  nltiaiately  give  it  a  population  com- 
mensurate with  its  vast  extent.  One  of  the 
wonderful  features  of  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  North  American  Continent  is  that  the 
great  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  only 


which  runs  fix)m  west  to  east,  while  at 
right  angles  to  it  is  the  greater  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  fiows  from  north  to  south 
do,  more  or  less  directly,  all  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  the  Union  —  widening  and 
deepening  as  they  run;  thus  affording  in- 
creased facUities  for  navigation  as  they  ap- 
proach the  ocean  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
through  whose  waters,  laving  onr  southern 
coast,  in  a  few  years  more,  so  much  of  tho 
commerce  of  the  world  will  pass.  But  tho 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  demand 
artificial  lines  of  canal  and  railway  trans- 
verse to  the  natural  lines  of  valleys  and  riv- 
ers. One  of  those  great  avenues  of  trade 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  was  traced  by 
the  foresight  of  Washington  more  than  a 
century  ago,  when,  observing  how  the  con- 
fluence of  tiie  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  with 
the  Mississippi  was  midway  between  the 
northern  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  were 
midway  between  Florida  and  Maine,  ho  pro- 
jected the  grand  scheme  of  connecting  the 
James  River  with  the  Kanawha,  thus  estab- 
lishing communiftition  by  water  between 
the  Mississippi,  with  its  vast  tribntaries  in 
the  West,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
East.  Tlie  construction  of  this  great  na- 
tional work  is  now  one  of  tho  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  enterprises  which  occupies 
public  attention,  and  its  completion  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  commercial  prosperi- 
ty of  the  whole  country. 

Such  a  connection  between  the  West  and 
East  by  water  communication  will  be  fol- 
lowed, or  perhaps  preceded,  by  another  and 
a  greater  by  rail.  For  the  natural  laws  of 
climat*,  distance,  and  production  will  com- 
pel the  construction  of  an  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  south  of  the  36th  parallel 
of  latitude— one  which  will  not  require  a 
snow-plow  driven  by  locomotives  to  open  a 
track  through  formidable  drifts— the  short- 
est, the  cheapest,  and  least  obstructed  by 
frost  and  storms,  constituting  another  of 
those  great  continental  highways  of  com- 
merce not  only  for  North  America,  but  for 
Enrope  and  Asia — snch  as  Macaulay  tells 
us  is  always  like  a  belt  of  gold  across  any 
country  over  which  it  passes. 

The  Southern  States,  stretching  down  from 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  early  chUied 
by  autumnal  frosts,  to  the  Florida  Islands, 
within  one  degree  of  the  torrid  zone,  from 
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the  days  of  tlieir  colonial  history  have  been 
the  prodneers  of  tlie  great  staples  whose 
importauce  to  the  commerco  of  the  world 
reDdered  them  espeeially  iuvaluable  to  this 
eonntry,  because  the  time  came,  and  was 
not  long  ago,  when  they  furnished  three- 
fonrths  of  its  eutire  doniestlo  exports.  It 
is  trne  the  ajstoio  of  Libor  which  produced 
these  resnltB  lias  been  changed ;  bat  climate 
and  soil  can  not  be  changed  by  revolution, 
and  therefore  their  capacity  for  production 
is  nndiminished. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  cotton,  sngar,  and 
other  great  staples,  no  States  surpass  the 
Southern  in  the  certainty  and  abundance  of 
tlieir  cereal  prodncts.  Not  only  is  this  true 
of  the  vast  grain  fields  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  but  the  little  sandy 
State  of  South  Carolina,  as  long  ago  as  (he 
year  18S0,  produced  six  million  bushels  of 
com  »nor«  than  all  the  New  England  States 
together;  while  Virginia,  Nortli  Carolina, 
and  Tonuessee  produced  300,000  bushels  of 
corn  in  excess  of  all  that  was  grown  iu  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut — 1«  say  nothing  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  South  has  just  commenced;  bnt  so 
rich  and  inexhaustible  are  they,  that  tiej 
are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists from  every  country  represented  in  thit 
Alliance. 

I  do  not  apeak  vauntiagly  of  these  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  thj  Southern  States, 
for  there  is  no  merit  and  nothing  to  be 
prond  of  ill  the  possession  of  these  natural 
advanti^s— especially  as  wo  have  not  im- 
proved them  as  we  ought — and  I  only  enn- 
inerate  some  of  them  to  show  how  vast  a 
population  may  be  supported  by  a  section 
of  country  so  favored  by  natnre,  and  hoiT 
important  it  is  (now  that  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  has  removed  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
immigration)  to  make  every  possible  prep- 
aration for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  milllous 
who  are  bo  soon  to  crowd  onr  South-land 
and  render  it  the  m<»t  populous  part  of  the 

Sparse  Fopiilation  and  Ignorance. — Coming 
now  to  a  more  important  division  of  ray  sab- 
ject,  I  remark  that  there  are  some  hinder- 
anees  to  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  onr 
people,  some  of  which  can  not  be  immedi- 
ately removed.  The  sparseness  of  the  pop- 
ulation compared,  with  the  territorial  ex- 
tent of  most  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  establishment  either 
of  schools  or  ohiu^ohes.  Living  npon  laj^ 
plantations,  as  so  many  of  their  inhabitants 
do,  necessarily  remote  from  each  other,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  impoverishment  of 
unsnccessful  war,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
nnite  in  suiBcient  nnmbers  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ordinances  of  i-eligion. 


There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  hiiider- 
„.ice  in  the  eftbrts  of  the  Mission  Boards  of 
diiFcreut  denominations  to  supply  people  so 
situated  with  evangelistic  labor  and  with 
healthful  religions  reading.  But  another 
impediment  to  spiritual  improvement  from 
that  source  is  fonnd  in  the  ignorance  of 
a  large  class  of  the  population,  debarring 
them  from.  Oie  benefit  of  any  teaching  that 
not  oral. 

Mdacation  and  the  Vnivereity'of  Virgmia. — 
Intending  to  present  as  faithfully  as  I  can  a 
true  picture  of  my  field,  I  do  not  suppress 
the  fact,  though  it  pains  me  to  admit  it,  that 
the  United  States  census  reveals  a  larger 
percentage  of  illiteracy,  even  among  the  na- 
tive whitfi  population  of  the  South,  than  is 
to  he  fonnd  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Un- 
ion. But  this  obstacle  to  spiritnal  improve- 
ment,like  that  occasioned  by  sparse  popula- 
tion, time  and  effort  will  speedily  i-emove. 
Indeed,  the  educational  interests  of  tho 
Sonth  have  recently  received  a  mighty  im- 
pulse. Certain  circumstances  have  aroused 
the  people  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
all  classes,  and  they  are  addressing  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  great  nnderijJciog. 
Thousands  of  onr  planters  and  farmers  at 
the  close  of  a  desoUting  war,  even  before 
they  began  to  retrieve  their  material  losses, 
made  provision  for  tho  education  of  their 
sons  for  the  pnrpose  of  securing  to  them  a 
capital  which  none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
could  deprive  them  of,  and  by  which  they 
might  always  attain  the  means  of  honor- 
able maintenance.  They  did  not  agree 
with  Montaigne's  father  that  "your  scholar 
costs  too  much,"  but  they  believed  there  was 
no  investment  of  money  which  brought  re- 
turns so  splendid,  not  only  to  the  individ- 
ual mind  illumined  and  mvigorated  by  no- 
ble learning,  bnt  to  the.  State,  whose  shat- 
tered fortunes  could  he  best  reconstrncted 
by  tilling  it  with  young  men  qualified,  by 
thorough  classical  and  scicntifio  training, 
to  develop  its  material  resources  as  well  as 
advance  its  intellectual  and  moral  power. 
They  knew  that,  if  the  prestige  so  long 
attached  to  gentle  blood  and  hereditary 
wealth  could  not  bo  maint*ined,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  tiileut  and  acquirement  wonid 
lose  its  inBaeuce.  The  young  men, 
>mpreheuded  the  situation,  and  the 
consequence  was,  all  the  colleges  and  higher 
schools  of  the  Sonth  began  to  revive,  even 
before  trade  and  commerce  revived,  and  were 
filled  Tvith  eager,  ambitions  young  men,  de- 
termined t«  achieve  whatever  victories  may 
be  won  on  the  peaceful  fields  of  studious  let- 
ters. In  Virgiuia  we  have  the  advant^e 
of  an  institution  which  is,  in  effect,  a  nor- 
mal school  to  all  other  educational  institu- 
tions. The  Univerelty  of  Tu^lnia  was  the 
first  in  the  land  organized  on  a  system 
which  made  it  the  true  culmination  of  the 
primary  school,  the  academy,  and  the  col- 
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lege;  aliove  tliem  all  in  its  standards,  jet 
drawing  them  all  upward,  by  degraea,  to 
an  approximation  with  itself,  by  furnishing 
them  with  a  proper  ideal,  and  by  snpplying 
them  with  teachers  and  professors  compe- 
tent to  apply  the  trne  principles  of  instnic- 
tiou.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  speak  too  warm- 
ly of  onrUnireraity,  with  its  elective  system 
and  independent  schools — some  of  them  of 
applied  science — and  its  professors,  better 
known,  perhaps,  in  Europe  than  nearer  home, 
I  may  say  that  a  distiuguished  scholar  of 
Great  Britain,  who  recently  visited  this  c 
try  to  study  its  edncatioual  systems,  ii 
published  estimate  of  our  University,  (, 
it  a  rank  higher  than  I  have  done,  and  says 
some  of  its  methods  of  instruction  long  ia- 
miliar  there  are  just  beginning  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  best  inatitutioiis  abroad.' 

And  now  that  Virginia,  too  long  content 
with  fostering  her  higher  scliools,  has  taken 
np  in  earnest  the  education  of  the  masses,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  an  impulse  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  cause  by  such  teachers  as  the  Uni- 
versity is  sending  ont,  and  by  the  elevated 
standard  which  it  presents  to  all  institu- 
tions of  inferior  grade. 

But  more  important  than  the  removal  of 
ignorance  is  the  removal  of  spiiLtual  hliud- 
nesa;  and  it  is  tnte  in  Christian  as  in  hea- 
then countries,  that,  thoogh  the  teacher  and 
the  preacher  may  go  together,  it  is  the  Gos- 
pel, after  all,  which  is  the  power  of  God  to 
the  salvation  of  men. 

Having  spoken  of  obstacles,  I  may  now 
enumerate  some /ocBifies  to  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  Southern  field. 

Characteriatiea  of  Southern  People. — One  is 
that  the  people  of  the  South  are  the  most 
homogeneous  on  the  continent.  As  yet,  the 
foreign  element  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  Continental  forms  of  unbelief  do  not  pre- 
vail among  them.  Speaking  the  some  lan- 
guage, with  common  traditions  and  sympa- 
thies binding  them  together,  of  course  the 
religious  teacher  obtains  readier  access  to 
them  than  where  different  races,  tongues, 
and  creeds  are  elements  of  disintegration  in 
society. 

Again,  our  niative  population  is  not  rest- 
less. It  clings  to  the  old  ancestral  borne ;  it 
also  cleayes  to  ancestral  religions  faith.  It 
not  onlyabidesby  the  soil  in  which  the  dust 
of  noble  forefathers  ia  mingled ;  it  is  loyal 
to  the  creeds  associated  with  the  memories 
of  pioua  parents.  The  novel  and  apecions 
forms  of  error  which  elsewhere  have  oblit- 
erated the  old  landmarks  flud  no  welcome 
among  them.  The  irreligion  of  the  South 
ia  rather  the  irreligion  of  recklessness,  of 
ignorance,  of  passion,  than  of  infidelity  or 
of  crystallized  forms  of  unbelief.  There 
are  many  communities  in  tbis  land  where 
the  tmth  can  scarcely  penetrate,  so  crusted 
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over  are  they,  and  incased  by  formulated 
systems  of  impiety.  But  no  neighborhood 
in  the  South  is  inaccessible  because  of  in- 
trenched infidelity.  Skeptical  t'sms,  which 
spread  like  epidemics  in  some  quarters, 
were  never  popular  there.  And  least  of 
all  are  our  people  iufected  by  the  scientific 
philosophy  of  the  day,  which  asserts  such 
an  onvarying  uniformity  in  the  operation 
of  physical  law  as  to  leave  no  pla^ie  in  the 
universe  of  God  for  the  anpematural,  and 
therefore  denies  miracles,  discredits  proph- 
ecy, and  silences  prayer.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that,  when  the  Christian  teacher  comes 
among  us,  he  does  not  have  the  double  task 
of  first  storming  some  outwork  of  infidelity 
before  he  attacks  the  central  citadel  of  natural 
aversion  to  evangelical  tmth ;  and  this  great- 
ly facilitates  his  labors  among  our  people. 

ChrxaUan  CivilinaUoa  of  the  Soatk.^-1  am 
tempted  to  enter  into  these  details  about 
Southern  characteristics,  because  there  is 
perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  so  little  un- 
derstood, no  people  about  whom  so  many 
erroneous  impressions  prevail.  We  have 
few  opportnnities  tor  correcting  them.  Our 
large  cities  are  few  and  far  apart.  Our 
newspapers  are  for  the  most  part  provin- 
cial. Distinguished  foreigners,  visiting  the 
Uni1«d  States,  find  more  to  interest  them 
north  of  "the  Potomac,  and  seldom  derive 
their  information  of  the  South  Arom  person- 
al observation.  If  we  sought  for  vindica- 
tion, however,  we  would  find  it  in  an  impar- 
tial and  official  source,  bearing  a  testimony 
to  our  Christian  civilization  so  emphatic  as 
to  be  worth  reproducing. 

One  of  the  tables  of  the  United  States 
Census  Report  gives  the  statistics  of  pau- 
perism and  crime  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Freedom  from  both  of  these  evils 
unquestionably  indicates  a  healthful  and 
elevated  civilization.  The  Southern  States 
stand  highest  in  the  list  in  these  respects. 
I  contrast  the  statements  made  in  the  Cen- 
sus Report  with  regard  to  panperism  and 
crime  iu  the  New  England  States  and  in 
the  Southern  States,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  invidious  comparison,  which  I 
have  no  deeire  to  do,  bat  because  the  New 
England  Statea  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
distinguiahed  for  thrifty  industry  and  high 
moral  character. 

L — I.  Pauperism  prevails  in  the  New  En- 
gland States  in  the  proportion  of  44  to  ev- 
ery 10,000  of  the  entire  population.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  proportion  is  13  to  ev- 
ery 10,000  of  the  entire  population.  9.  In 
the  naHretlew  England  population,  the  ratio 
ia  47  to  every  10,000.  In  the  entire  whita 
population  of  the  South,  native  and  foreign, 
the  ratio  is  only  14  to  10,000.  3.  In  ihe  for- 
eign population  of  New  Euglaiid  States,  the 
ratio  of  pauperism  is  35  to  every  10,000. 
Among  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern 
Statea,  (he  ratio  is  13  iu  every  10,000. 
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II.— 1.  In  theUuited  States  census  tables 
of  oviininal  statistics,  we  are  told  that  in  the 
entire  New  England  population  the  propor- 
tion is  11  iu  10,000.  In  the  entire  Southern 
population  it  is  8  in  10,000.  2.  In  the  native 
Hew  England  population  the  proportion  is 
8  in  every  10,000.  In  the  entire  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  South,  native  and  foreign,  the 
proportion  of  criminals  is  a  little  over  4i 
in  every  10,000.  3.  In  the  f&reign  New  En- 
gland population  the  proportion  of  criminals 
is  26  iu  every  10,000.  In  the  cohred  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States  it  is  about  13 
in  10,000. 

III.  Another  surprising  revelation  which 
these  census  tables  makes  is  In  reference 
to  church  occommodations.  1-  In  tlie  New 
England  States  thoi'e  are  5431  churches, 
with  2,203,607  sittings.  [Total  population, 
3,487,924.]  In  the  Southern  States  there  are 
18,000  churches,  with  sittings  for  4,706,937 
persons.  [Total  population  9,487,**.]  2. 
Or,  to  state  it  in  another  form,  in  New  En- 
gland there  is  one  church  for  643  inhabit- 
ants. Iu  the  South  there  is  one  church  for 
518  inhabitants. 

Thus  we  see  that  if  the  abUity  of  a  peo- 
ple to  provide  for  their  own  support  with- 
out being  dependent  on  charity,  if  revei^ 
ence  for  law,  if  generous  provision  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are  constituent  el- 
ements of  a  true  Cliristiau  ciTilizatiou,  then, 
when  there  is  a  call  for  a  judgment  by  these 
criteria,  the  Southern  States  step  to 
ftout. 

ne  Negi-oes.—Xnd  yet  there  is  a  vast  work 
to  be  done  for  the  evangelization  of  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  South,  and  a  still  great- 
er for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  two  other  very 
dissimilar  but  most  interesting  lact 
in  the  Providence  of  God  iutermingled  with 
US,  and  the  other  dwelling  upon  our  border. 
In  the  eleven  Southern  States  there  are  about 
five  millions  and  a  half  of  whites,  and  a  lit- 
tle less  than  four  millions  of  negroes.  In 
three  of  the  Southern  States  they  ontnum- 
ber  the  whites.  In  South  Carolina  they 
have  a  majority  of  more  than  125,000. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  those  whose  sym- 
pathies have  long  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of 
the  freedmen,  and  who  have  had  little  op' 
portunity  of  learning  what  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy is  attempting  for  their  improve- 
ment, to  hear  something  definite  with  re- 
gard to  the  efforts  which  ore  made,  first, 
for  their  secnlar  education,  and,  second,  for 
their  religious  training. 

The  Freedman's  Bureau,  out  of  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars,  expended  only  three  and 
a  half  millions  for  educational  purposes.* 
But  what  is  needed  is  some  regular  and  per- 
jnanent  provision,  such  aa  is  contemplated 
in  the  Free  School  System  of  the  Southern 
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States,  which  provides  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  both  races.  Oppressed  as 
were  the  property  holders  by  the  burdens 
of  taxation,  they  nevertheless  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  establishing  free 
schools  for  white  and  colored  children  with- 
it  discrimination  between  them. 
Virginia  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  great 
work,  and  there  the  Free  School  System  in- 
augurated in  1870  has  been  most  faithfully 
and  efficiently  managed,  as  it  might  have 
been  all  over  the  South  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  some  of  the  States  whem  alicus 
have  monopolized  office,  and  ignorance  has 
pelied  intelligence  from  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, the  public  school  fund  has  been  squan- 
dered and  tlie  interests  of  the  coloi'ed  people 
betrayed. 

The  question  of  levying  a  local  tax  for 
providing  school  accommodations  was  car- 
ried in  Virginia  in  every  case  where  it  was 
'  to  the  Buf&i^s  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept in  one  district  in  which  the  colored  peo- 
ple voted  solidly  against  it.  In  another  large 
district  where  the  colored  people  were  in  the 
majority,  they  left  the  question  of  the  school 
tax  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  whites, 
who  were  the  property  holders.  Not  a  vote 
was  cast  by  a  freedman,  but  the  white  people 
voted  nnanimonsly  for  the  tax. 

The  establishment  of  normal  schools  for 
the  negroes,  like  tlie  excellent  and  well-en- 
dowed Agricultural  and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
at  Hampton,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  will 
lore  than  any  thing  else  to  confirm  their 
possibly  wavering  interest  in  educational 
schemes  for  their  benefit.  Enlightened  and 
well- trained  colored  teachers,  thoroughly 
understanding  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
own  race,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  promote 
their  good,  without  partisan  or  selfish  aims, 
will  become  the  best  agency  for  keeping 
alive  their  present  zeal  for  self-improvement, 
and  for  instructing  them  how  to  guard  the 
great  political  estate  so  recently  and  sud- 
denly conferred  on  them,  against  the  raids 
of  pillaging  and  unprincipled  demagogues; 

Next,  as  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  direet 
relighus  iMtrvctum  of  the  freedmen^  I  may 
say  that  every  evangelical  Church  in  the 
South  has  their  spiritual  welfare  at  heart, 
and  gladly  embraces  every  opportunity  for 
doing  them  good. 

African  independent  Cftwi-cftes.— The  colored 
people  among  us  prefer  separate  independent 
ecclesiastical  organizations;  and  those  of  the 
white  race,  who  have  given  the  subject  the 
moat  conscientious  thought,  are  disposed  to 
encourage  them  in  forming  churches  of  their 
own,  with  ministers  and  officers  of  their  own 
choosing,  all  to  be  gathered,  when  they  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous,  under  the  care 
of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  Conferences,  Asso- 
ciations, or  Conventions,  according  to  the 
denominations  to  which  they  belong;  their 
white  brethren,  in  the  mean  time,  giving 
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them  all  the  eDconragement,  pecuniary  aid, 
aud  moral  support  in  their  power.  Thia  is 
the  preference  of  the  frecdmen,  aud  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Methodist  aud  Bnptist  Churches, 
to  which  deuomiuatious  the  colored  ] 
in  the  South  for  the  most  part  beloug. 

Few  of  them  now  remain  ia  eonm 
ivith  the  Methodist  Church,  South.  Bnt  with 
iCa  approval,  aud  under  its  aaspices,  an  Af- 
licau  Methodist  Church  has  been  organized, 
distinct  and  iudepeudent,  yet  still  looking  to 
their  old  spiritual  guardians  for  sympathy, 
counsel,andhelp.  This  they  receive.  Allthe 
houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist Chnrch,  South,  -which  were  built  for 
their  colored  members,  are  transferred  to 
them  when  they  organize  churches  of  their 
own,  and  in  every  way  they  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  in  carrying  ont  their  wish 
to  maintain  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical  lile, 
with  congregations  composed  exclusively  of 
their  own  people,  under  the  control  of  pas. 
tors  and  officers  of  their  own  race. 

This  instinctive  and  intense  regaid  for 
race,  which  first  segregates  and  then  con- 
solidates them,  is  a  strouger  bond  than  that 
of  nationality ;  and  it  is,  x>erhaps,  a  prophe- 
cy, and  a  preparation  for  the  time  when  they 
will  be  colonized  into  some  state  or  territo- 
ry of  their  own.  This  will  probably  be  the 
happy  and  harmonious  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  their  destiny  in  this  country,  for  all 
history  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  two  races 
so  dissimilar  in  character  and  capacity  to 
live  together  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  co- 
ordinate authority  in  Church  and  State. 

It  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  modem  missions  that  Chris- 
tianity is  most  rapidly  aud  permanently  ad- 
vaueed  by  the  establishment  of  self-reliant 
churches  composed  wholly  of  native  con- 
verts, each  church  complete  in  itself,  with 
pastors  of  the  same  taee  with  the  people. 
The  illustration  of  this  principle  ia  already 
beginning  to  be  seen  in  the  South. 

The  colored  Bishop  of  the  Metliodist 
Chnrch,  the  Eight  Eev.  W.  H.  Miles,  a  man 
of  eminent  prudence  and  piety,  at  a  recent 
General  Conference  held  at  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, reported  14  annual  conferences,  with 
more  than  600  traveling  preachers,  aud 
nearly  600  local  preachers,  and  a  member- 
ship of  about  70,000.  He  opposes  mixed 
schools,  mixed  membership,  and  favors  an 
oi^anization  confined  to  his  own  people — 
not  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism  or  unkind- 
uess,  for  he  exhorts  them  to  caltivat«  the 
most  amicable  relations  with  the  whites, 
and  to  identify  themselves  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  communities  in  which  they  re- 

Kor  are  our  Baptist  Churches  less  active 
and  efficient  in  their  labors  for  the  colored 
people.  They  have  missionary  societies 
whose  business  it  is  to  sot  the  blacks  to  do- 
ing something  for  themselves,  and  the  whites 


to  helping  them.  They  find  the  Sunday- 
school  to  be  an  instrumentality  admirably 
adapted  for  giving  them  just  the  training 
they  most  need,  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  affords  of  imparting  such  instrnefjon  as 
informs  the  understanding  and  enlightens 
the  conscience.  These  are  springing  np  all 
over  the  South,  and  those  which  are  main- 
tained during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  sum- 
mer months  are  called  by  the  significant 
name  of  energt'eens. 

What  the  Freedmea  need. — Bnt,  after  all, 
the  paramount  necessity  of  the  Southern  Af- 
rican Churches  is  a  thoroughly  educated 
ministry  of  their  own.  Nothing  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  this,  nor  can  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  their  ecclesiastical  life  ever  be  at- 
tained without  it.  The  negroes  are  consti- 
tutionally imaginative  and  mercurial,  with 
a  strong  inclination  to  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism. And  what  they  most  require  to 
connteract  these  tendencies  is  systematic  in- 
struction in  divine  truth — not  the  technical 
systems  of  the  schools,  not  metaphysical  sub- 
tleties or  sectaiian  polemics,  but  a  ground- 
ing in  fundamental  principles  — ■  such  a 
grounding  as  comes  fram  illustrating  these 
principles  so  simply  aud  reiterating  them  so 
patiently  as  to  insure  a  true  and  clear  com- 
prehension of  them.  If  ignorant  enthusiasts 
and  fiery  ianatics  are  their  spiritual  guides, 
tlieir  religion  will  be  the  intoxication  of  ex- 
cited animal  sensibilities,  fuU  of  the  cbime- 
of  distempered fancy,insfeadof  the  calm 
sobriety  of  rational  faith  and  the  salntaiy 
convictions  of  conscience  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  Church,  therefore, 
which  secures  this  kind  of  instruction  for 
them  is  their  greatest  benefacfor.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
is  doing  a  noble  work  in  this  direction.  It 
has  established  seven  schools,  one  in  "Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  others  in  the  Soutliem 
States  at  well -selected  points,  viz.,  Bich- 
mond,  Baleigh,  Colnmbia,  Augusta,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Nashville,  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  color  for  the  C)ospel  ministry. 
Tgpe  of  CivilizaUon  and  Christiamty  among 
the  Negyoes. — Let  us  hope  that  these  vari- 
ous instrnmcntalities  will  be  blessed  by  the 
Great  Head  of  tlie  Church  to  the  highest 
good  of  the  AJrican  people  in  this  country. 
Nothing  but  the  conservative  power  of 
Christianity  can  secure  tliom  against  the 
evil  influences  which  threaten  them.  Noth- 
can  bring  them  a  happy  future. 
There  is  much  to  hinder  their  attainmeut  of 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  They  are  men- 
tally and  physically  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  superior  energy  of  the  white  races.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  African,  and  no 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  aud  goodness  of 
the  Creator,  that  these  inequalities  exist. 
The  truest  friend  of  the  African  is  not  the 
,n  who  inspects  him  through  the  rose-col- 
rd  lenses  of  a  sentimental  philanthropy. 
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bnt  one  who  looks  at  him  in  tbe  iiglit  of 
trnth,  recognizing  his  weaknesses  that  ho 
may  guard  liim  against  their  influence,  and 
appreeifttiug  hia  good  qnaJities  that  he  may 
enconrage  him  in  their  development. 

Hor  is  this  picture  a  cheerless  and  dis- 
coursing one.  There  is  hefore  him  the 
hope  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  progressiou  of 
greater  worth  than  any  that  is  merely  men- 
tal ;  and,  though  his  type  of  civilization  and 
of  Christianity  may  he  different  from  that 
of  .the  Caucasian,  it  need  not  he  necesajarily 
an  inferior  one;  though  he  may  never  be 
distinguished  in  the  walks  of  philosophic  or 
scientific  lesearcli,  or  of  broad  statesman- 
ship, or  of  original  discovery,  yet  he  may  at- 
tain to  a  spiritual  development  of  tlie  gen- 
tlest and  moat  attractive  character.  The 
very  traits  so  prominent  in  his  nature^his 
freedom  from  ambition  and  avarice,  his  hum- 
ble, docile,  forgiving,  contented,  patient,  lov- 
ing, submissive  spirit — may,  under  the  cher- 
ishing and  aanotifjiug  influence  of  divine 
grace,  prepare  him  for  a  type  of  Christian 
civilization,  softer,  kindlier,  fnUer  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  and  richer  in  tbe  sweet  charities 
of  the  Gospel  than  any  yet  exhibited  by  the 
more  aggressive  and  dominant  white  races. 
The  Sed  Man.— A  glance  at  another  race 
thrown  npon  our  Christian  charity,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  will  complete  my  sketch 
of  the  "Mission  Field  of  the  South." 

On  tbe  lOOtb  meridian,  between  Kansas 
and  Tesas,  lies  what  is  called  the  Indian 
Territory,  a  land  of  water-brooks,  and  foun^ 
aitts,  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys 
and  hiUa ;  a  land  spread  out  in  wide  and  un- 
dulating plains,  many  of  them  of  inexhaust- 
ible fertility,  through  which  flow  broad  and 
navigable  rivers,  bordered  by  forests;  a  land 
of  temperat«  and  healthful  climate,  and 
larger  in  extent  than  either  of  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Vir- 
ginia. This  Territory  is  now  the  home  of 
the  Indian  tribes  once  dwelling  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  but  re- 
moved by  the  CJovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  reservations  now  allotted  to 
them  and  marked  by  treaty  boundaries. 
The  Indian  tribea  inhabiting  this  Territory 
are  the  Cborokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  with  a  few  remnants 
of  other  tril>es. 

These  Indians  form  a  part  of  the  aborig- 
ines to  whom  this  whole  continent  once  be- 
longed, driven  from  year  to  year  by  aggress- 
ive white  emigration  into  narrower  limits, 
and  now  nearly  all  removed  to  the  west  of 
tbe  Mississippi  BLver. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  observing  the 
charaeteristic  distinctions  of  race,  the  In- 
dian of  our  frontier  will  furnish  an  interest- 
ing study.  Many  of  hia  characteristics  are 
in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  the  Afri- 
can, which  we  have  just  beeu  considering. 


The  North  American  Indian  is  haughty  in 
demeanor,  taciturn,  stoical,  watchful,  often 
revengeful,  implacable,  and  cruel;  yet  hos- 
pitable, grateful  for  kindness,  of  a  tempera- 
ment imaginative  and  poetic,  dignified  in 
ceremonious,  regardful  of  the  ties 
iguinity,  full  of  veneration  for  an- 
cestral traditions  and  usages,  with  powers 
lion  which  often  rise  to  impresaivo 
and  effective  oratory. 

Though  the  Indian  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  or  called  fbrth  the  Chriatian  ac- 
tivitiea  of  our  people  as  the  uegio  has  done 
— for  philanthropy  in  this  country  has  been 
for  the  most  part  mmuM^romatie,  and  not 
much  tinged  by  the  red  ray  —  yet  no  ef- 
forts have  been  more  richly  rewarded  than 
those  which  have  been  made  for  the  spirit- 
lal  good  of  the  poor  Indian.  Eeeeutly,  iu- 
deed,  a  noble  advauoe  has  been  made  in  that 
direction.  Within  a  year  or  two  the  Gov- 
ernment has  accepted  the  aid  of  religious 
bodies  in  its  effort  to  pacify  and  civilize  the 
ivages  on  our  Western  plains.  In  Wasb- 
igton  City,  in  January  laet,  tbe  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  held  a  conference  with 
of  the  Missionary  Boards  which  have 
been  co-operating  with  the  ofQcial  agents 
of  the  Government,  and  the  reports  made 
and  the  addresses  delivered  indicate  a  new 
popular  interest  in  behalf  of  the  civil 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Indian. 

Those  were  impressive  words  of  Bishop 
Whipple  when  he  said, "  Very  much  of  the 
hostility  of  the  ludian  is  the  hostility  of  de- 
spair; it  is  the  terrible  blow  which  a  man 
who  has  nothing  to  hope  for  strikes  toward 
his  enemies."  And  those  were  brave  words 
addressed  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners, in  1872,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  the  rumor  of 
a  change  in  the  humane  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  toward  the  ludian:  "Such  a 
thing  has  not  been  thought  of.  I  do  not 
believe  our  Creator  has  placed  the  different 
races  of  men  on  the  earth  with  the  view 
of  having  the  stronger  exert  his  energies  in 
exterminating  the  wealwr.  If  any  change 
takes  place  in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment while  I  hold  my  present  office,  it  will 
be  on  the  humanitarian  side  of  the  question." 
The  improved  condition  of  tbe  Indians 
of  the  South-weat  Territory  illustrates  the 
happy  results  of  Christian  effort  in  their 
behalf.  They  are  civilized  communities. 
They  wear  the  dresa,  and  live  in  houses 
biult  and  fnmished  as  among  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  States.  They  till  their  fields 
and  have  herds  of  domestic  animals.  They 
haveprintin  g-presses,  newspapers,  and  hooka 
in  tbe  English  language  and  in  their  own 
tongues.  They  have  more  schools,  more 
churches,  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
larger  attendance  on  religions  services,  and 
contribute  more  money  for  benevolent  ob- 
jects, than  the  peopleof  any  Territory  of  the 
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United  States.  Life  and  property  are  more 
safe  among  them,  and  there  are  fevrcr  viola- 
tions of  law  among  them,  than  in  the  teiTi- 
toriea  occupied  hy  the  irhites.* 

The  Southern  Methodists  and  Baptists 
are  doing  fiutbful  vork  among  them.  So, 
too,  is  the  Horthem  Presbyterian  Board,  es- 
pecially among  the  Creeks  and  Seminolea. 

But  the  most  extensive  musionory  op- 
erations in  the  Territory  are  eondtioted  hy 
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the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  It  lias 
seven  missionaries,  three  female  missionary 
assistants,  and  a  number  of  native  help- 
ers, togctiiet  with  an  important  iustitutiou, 
Spencer  Academy,  under  the  care  of  three 
able  instructors,  and  with  jadicions  man- 
agement destined  to  become  a  power  for 
good  in  advancing  the  edacational  and  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  Indian  people.     - 

Such  are  some  of  the  gleanings  of  informa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  yon 
from  "  The  Missionary  Field  of  the  South."  ' 
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If  ive  apeak  f  fli  T  k  the  Mexieana, 
or  tbe  Chiuese  tli  m  d  at  ce  localizes 
them,  and  reo  11  m  d  ft  t  couceptiou 
of  the  hahlts  a  d  co  d  ti  n  f  the  people 
mentioned,  and  that  which  we  know  to  be 
characteriatic  of  a  part  is  generally  correct 
if  applied  to  the  nation. 

We  are  apt  to  spenk  and  think  of  the 
North  American  Indiana  in  like  manner. 
Thoae  we  have  read  of,  or  know  of,  or  have 
aeen,  make  up  onr  conceit  of  the  wliole  race. 
And  yet,  as  tkey  now  exist  in  the  Statea  and 
Territoriea,  there  are  aa  great  diversities  of 
condition  and  cireumstances  among  the  va- 
riona  tribes  of  Indians,  as  there  are  between 
the  nations  I  have  mentioned. 

They  are  distribnted  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tbe  Pacific,  and  occupy  reaeivations  or  claim 
their  hnnting-gronnds  in  eight  Statea  and 
elcTen  Territoriea  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  ninety  reaervationa,  one-third  of 
the  number  being  weat  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tribea, 
or  remnants  of  tribes,  apeaking  probably  as 
many  aa  fifty  different  languages. 

Many  of  the  tribea  have  no  more  knowl- 
edge of,  or  intercourse  with,  each  other  than 
theTnrksliave  with  tbe  Mexieana;  and  oth- 
ers maintain  only  tbe  intercourse  of  war  with 
their  hereditary  enemies.  Tbe  Comancbes 
fight  the  Apacbea  and  tbe  Osages ;  tbe  Sioux 
fight  the  Crowaand  the  Utes;  the  Utes  fight 
the  Cheyennes. 

la  1869,  when  the  Cheyennes  and  Arra- 
paboea  made  a  "  strong  peace,"  aa  they  ex- 
pressed it, with  the  whites,  tbe  chiefs  thought 
it  necessary  to  explain  that,  "in  all  their 
talks  with  the  Great  Fatbei''s  commiseion- 
ers,  they  never  agreed  to  make  peace  with 
tbe  Utes  or  the  Sioux,"  and  asked  me  for  a 
"paper"  which  would  aUow  them  to  go  af- 
ter their  enemies,  and  not  be  molested  by 
the  "Great  Father's  soldiers."  Their  raids 
against  eacli  other  have  been  less  frequent 
of  late,  and  will  soon  cease. 

Tbe  "  Plaius  Indiana  "  here  apoken  of  are 
aavages,  and  are  just  beginning  to  improve 
under  the  peace  policy. 

Tbe  Oneida  Indianain  Cattaraugus  Coun- 
ty, in  this  State,  bold  Agricultural  Fairs  and 
Teachers'  lustitutea.  The  Santee  Sioux  in 
Dakotab  maintain  Epiacopal  and  Presbyte- 
rian churches.  The  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Scminoles,  and  Creeks,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 


tory, have  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  a  logidature,  and  a  system  of 
public  schools.  At  several  reservations  in 
Washington  Tenltory  tbe  Indians  are  good 
Catholics,  and  at  one  the  cbtef  conducts  dai- 
ly matins  and  vespers  in  the  church.  Many 
of  the  laborers  in  the  great  lumber-mills  at 
Fuget  Sound,  and  nearly  all  in  the  Belling- 
ham  Bay  Coal  Company's  mines,  are  Indians, 
earning  the  same  wages  as  white  men. 

Upon  another  reservation  quite  remote 
from  white  settlement  tbe  Indians  have 
erected  two  Methodist  ebuTches,  which  are 
supplied  by  native  preachers  and  have  five 
hundred  members.  Tbe  Pueblo  tribes  in 
New  Mexico,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
lived  in  houses,  raised  com,  peaches,  and 
melons,  and  weave  on  looms  of  their  own 
invention  water-proof  ponchoa,  or  blankets, 
which  have  not  yet  been  aucceasfully  imi- 
tated by  the  whites. 

In  view  of  theae  diversities  of  character 
and  condition,  and  tbe  facts  stated,  it  is 
charitable  to  suppose  that  the  man  who 
declares  that  "the  Indians  are  only  fit  to 
be  exterminated"  knows  very  little  about 
them  as  a  race  of  people.  So  also  of  him 
who  declares  that  "the  Indians  are  inca- 
pable of  being  civUized."  If  the  one  only 
means  that  such  of  tbe  Indians  as  commit 
murders  and  savage  atrocities  in  time  of 
peace  should  be  exterminated,  I  agree  with 
him.  Even  white  people  of  that  class  ought 
to  be  exterminated,  but  not  tbe  race.  If 
tbe  other  means  only  that  a  barbarous  peo- 
ple can  not  in  a  few  years  all  be  transform- 
ed into  inventors,  scientists,  lawyers,  litie- 
ratears,  and  adepts  in  the  mechanic  arts,  I 
agree  with  him  also.  But  these  are  not  tbe 
inseparable  concomitants  of  civilization,  any 
more  than  are  marble  palaces  and  French  fur- 
niture. Tliere  are  white  communities  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  in  both  great 
masses  of  bumble  people  who  could  not  be 
elevated  to  this  degree  of  civilization  in  a 
century,  yet  they  are  civilized. 

When  it  is  claimed  that  the  Indians  are 
susceptible  of  civilization,  I  mean  that,  un- 
der proper  treatment  and  teaching,  they  can 
become  an  inoffensive,  induatrioua,  Christian 
people,  with  all  the  civilization  necessary  to 
their  own  happiness  and  the  peace  of  their 
neighbors,  and  all  the  Christianity  needful 
to  their  solvation. 
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Since  the  clay  of  Roger  Williams  to  tli( 
present  time,  the  Proprietary,  Colonial,  Con- 
tiueutal,  aud  United  States  Govemioeuts 
have  generally  legislated  in  reeognitio 
the  Indians'  rights.  The  legislative  wrongs 
have  been  the  result  of  deception,  or  forced 
by  the  aggressive  character  of  the  peoplt 
The  benevolent  measures  attempted  for  their 
beoeiit  and  improvement  in  times  past  were 
almost  uniformly  thwarted  by  the  agencies 
employed  to  execute  them.  Said  the  Boaid 
of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1S69:  "The  sob 
diers  sent  for  their  protection  carried  demor- 
alization and  disease  into  their  midst.  Tlie 
agent  appointed  to  be  their  friend  and  c 
selor,  business  manager,  and  the  almoner  of 
the  Government  bounties,  frequently  went 
among  them  only  to  enrich  himself  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  at  the  cost  of  the  In- 
dians, and  s[>end  the  largest  available  sum 
of  the  government  money  with  the  least  os- 
tensible beneficial  results.  The  general  in- 
terest of  the  trader  was  opposed  to  their  en- 
lightenment as  tending  to  lessen  his  prof- 
its. Any  increase  of  intelligence  would  ren- 
der them  less  liable  to  his  impositions ;  and, 
if  occupied  in  (^ricultoral  pursuits,  their 
product  of  fhrs  would  be  proportionally  de- 
creased. The  contractors'  and  transporters' 
interests  were  opposed  to  it,  for  the  reason 
that  the  production  of  agricultural  products 
on  the  spot  would  measurably  cut  oif  tlieir 
profits  in  furnishing  army  supplies.  The 
interpreter  knew  that  if  they  were  taught 
his  occupation  was  gone.  The  more  auh- 
missive  and  patient  the  tribe,  the  greater 
the  number  of  outlaws  infesting  Its  vicini- 
ty ;  and  all  these  were  the  missionaries  teach- 
ing them  the  most  degrading  vices  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  If,  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles, a  tribe  made  some  progress  in  agri- 
culture, or  their  lands  became  valuable  from 
any  cause,  the  process  of  civilization  was 
summarily  ended  by  driving  them  away 
from  their  homes  with  fire  and  sword  to 
undergo  similar  experiences  in  some  new 
locality." 

Under  the  pernicious  political  maxim  that 
"to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  Indian 
fancies  had  been  for  many  yeai's  among  the 
perquisites  of  snccessfhl  politicians,  Tliey 
were  bestowed  too  often  as  the  choicest  re- 
wards upon  their  most  active  and  most  scrii 
pnlons  partisans.  As  a  natural  conseiineiice, 
peculation  and  robbery,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  Red  Men,  htd  become  the 
rule  among  them,  and  honest  admmistiation 
the  exception. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  upon  tlio  In 
diaus  by  the  lawless  classes  of  the  frontiers 
were  frequently  made  the  pretest  of  war 
i^ainst  them. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  have  been  filled  with  tales 
of  Indian  atrocities  done  upon  "the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  frontier,"  nearly  always  hor- 


rible enough  to  stop  the  heart  beat,  and  chUl 
the  biood  in  the  veins  of  the  hearer,  and  al- 
ways seemingly  unprovoked. 

The  white  man's  story  aloue  was  told,  the 
Indian's  never.  The  celebrated  Kit  Car- 
son, before  a  Cougressional  committee,  testi- 
fied but  mildly  when  he  said, "  As  a  general 
thing,  the  difficulties  arise  fl'om  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  the  whites."  I  would  have 
nsed  far  stronger  words  justified  by  fiicts. 
The  Indian  waia  of  the  forty  years  before 
the  election  of  President  Grant  have  cost 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  ac- 
compauying  horrors  of  slain  soldiers,  mur- 
dered families,  and  devastated  homes,  who 

The  military  "  Peace  Commission  "  of  1867, 
comprising  among  its  members  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  leading  generals  of  the 
army,  relate  some  striking  facts  tu  their  ro- 
port.  I  quote  you  one  of  their  conclusions: 
"But  it  is  said  our  Indiaik  wars  have  been 
almost  constant.  Have  we  been  uniformly 
nnjustf  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  Yes!" 
No  one  can  traverse  tlie  field  of  tbcir  inves- 
tigations without  coming  to  the  same  infer- 

The  remembrance  that  my  topic  belongs 
to  "Missionary  Day"  in  the  programme 
warns  me  away  from  this  prolific  phase  of 
the  subject. 

Tliat,  under  auspices  so  aalverse,  the  In- 
dians have  not  made  greater  progress  in  civ- 
ilization can  not  escite  surprise.  That  so 
much  progress  has  been  made  by  many  of 
them  is  wonderful. 

President  Grant  in  his  initial  message  in- 
dicated his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
the  remnant  of  the  aboriginals,  and  reform 
the  abuses  of  the  Indian  service.  The  "  Peace 
Policy"  will  stand  to  his  honor  as  long  as 
our  country  has  a  place  in  history.  Taking 
out  from  politics  the  nomination  of  Indian 
agents,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
denominations  willing  to  accept  the  trust 
with  its  responsibilities.  They  are  expected 
to  nominatehonestmen,  aud  supplement  the 
civilizing  instrumentalities  of  the  Govern- 
ment witli  Christian  missions. 

Passing  over  the  wise  adoption  of  the  pol- 
icy to  assure  peace  and  safety  to  the  frontier 
settler,  its  economy  in  lives  and  money,  and 
other  details  of  its  purpose  and  operations, 
I  confine  my  romaa'ks  to  the  features  which 
especially  concern  this  Christian  assembly. 

It  affirms  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  civilization  to  the  Indiana, 
and  recognizes  the  religion  of  Christ  aa  the 
foundation  principle  of  civilization.  Do  the 
Christians  of  the  United  Stales  believe  this  T 
Never  before  was  there  such  an  opportuni- 
ty to  prove  our  faith  by  our  works.  Never 
was  there  an  opportunity  for  Christian  mis- 
sions under  so  favorable  cirenmstances  — 
never  a  plainer  duty  presented. 

TliPic  are  about  350,000  Indians  in  the 
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Uoited  States  autl  Territories.  Every  de- 
gree of  progress  from  barbarism  to  oivili- 
zatiou  is  illnstrated  iu  the  tribes.  About 
250,000  are  civUiaed  or  partly  civilized,  and 
the  remainder  are  yet  savages  in  every  re- 
spect. Not  leaa  thau  15,000  Iniliaua  are 
members  of  Christian  chnrcbes,  and  tbone 
tribes  are  most  advanced  in.  civilization 
where  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Christian 
missions.  The  Cherokees,ChootanrB,  Creeks, 
and  ChickasawB  have  a  history  perhaps  nev- 
er  i>aralle]ed  in  their  rapid  advaneenient 
ftom  barbarism  to  civUizatiou.  They  now 
nnmber  a1>out  50,000,  have  each  a  legisla- 
tive assembly — their  own  written  language 
and  laws,  jndges  and  courts.  Tlie  Cherokee 
alphabet  was  the  invention  of  a  Cherokee 
Indian.  They  have  churches,  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  newspapers;  and  a  confederated 
government  and  national  assembly,  the  de- 
liberations of  which  compare  favorably  with 
similar  assemblages  elsewhere.  To  this  I 
need  hardly  add  that  many  of  their  citizens 
are  highly  intelligent  and  educated. 

I  liave  two  volumes  of  Cherokee  and 
Choctaw  laws,  printed  in  English,  on  their 
own  prititiug-presses,  in  the  year  1852.  In 
these  days  of  temperance  agitjttion,  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that  one  of  the  statutes 
is  identically  the  "Maine  liqnor  law," but 
antedates  that  law  ten  years. 

Before  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  maaj  of 
the  Indians  were  rich  in  farm  improvements, 
cattle,  horses,  and  slaves.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  1865,  its  ravages  had  left  their 
country  devastated,  and  themselves  in  pov- 
erty. Yet  the  statistics  of  1871  showed  that, 
in  number  of  acres  cultivated,  prodacts,  val- 
uation, wealth,  and  school  statistics,  tbey 
compared  fovotably  with  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Cherokees  have  a  population  of 
14,683;  live  in  houses  bnilt  by  themselves, 
in  number  about  4000.  Five  hnndred  of 
these  arc  framed  and  boarded  houses,  the 
remainder  built  of  logs. 

They  have  two  boarding-schools,  one  col- 
lege, and  sisty  day-schools,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  2133  pupils,  sustained 
at  a  cost  of  f  35,000  last  year  from  their  na- 
tional fund.  Three  of  tliese  schools  are  for 
the  children  of  freeflmen.  They  have  also 
a  national  orphan  asylum. 

The  Creeks  number  about  15,000.  They 
have  one  boarding-school  and  thirty  day- 
schools,  which  cost  them  $14,258  in  1873. 
They  have  their  missions,  and  2050  church- 
members. 

TheChoctawsandChickasawsliaveapop- 
ulation  of  about  30,000.  They  had  last  year 
two  boarding-schools  and  forty-eight  day- 
schools,  and  expended  npon  thorn  $69,500 
during  the  year.  They  have  three  missions 
besides  chnrches,  and  a  church-membership 
of  2500. 

To  enter  into  similar  details  in  regard  to 


all  the  Indian  tribes,  however  interesting  to 
me,  would  be  tedious  to  you.  I  will  men- 
tion but  one  or  two  others. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Yakama  ludians, 
a  wild  tribe  in  Washington  Territory,  were 
subdued  after  a  bloody  war.  They  were 
put  upon  a  reservation,  and  a  costly  mili- 
tary jMst  established  te  keep  them  in  oider 
there.  The  efforts  of  a  Methodist  missiona- 
rysoonrenderedthemilitarynseless.  When 
I  visited  them  iu  1871, 1  found  three  hun- 
dred farm-houses  upon  as  many  little  forms, 
and  two  neat  wooden  churches  erected  by 
themselves,  and  about  fonr  hnndred  chnrch- 
members.  The  churches  were  partly  nnder 
thecontrolof nativepreachers.  Thechurch- 
membership  has  lai^ly  increased  during  tlie 
two  years  past. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Yaka- 
mas,  as  the  crow  flies,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Cherokees,  we  find  the 
snccessfnl  Episcopal  missious  among  the 
Dakotahs.  Ten  years  ago  these  Indians  were 
engaged  in  the  horrible  Minnesota  massa- 
cres, in  which  hundreds  of  white  settlers 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  for  wrongs 
done  upon  the  Indians  by  others.  Now, 
under  the  euconragemeut  of  the  new  poli- 
cy, the  Episcopalians  have  sis  missions  and 
two  sub-stations  among  the  Dakotahs,  witli 
chnrches  and  schools,  and  more  than  600 
communicants.  A  large  nnmber  of  the  In- 
dians live  in  houses,  wear  civilized  clothing, 
and  labor  industrionely  te  eke  out  a  sub- 
sistance  by  farming.  The  Presbyterians 
have  also  an  interesting  mission  among  the 
same  people.  Passing  by  equally  successful 
missions  of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Cath- 
olic, and  Moravian  denominations  with  re- 
gret, I  ask  your  attention  te  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains  and 
mountains. 

There  are  probably  75,000  ludians  who 
are  totally  barbarous,  and  who  still  subsist 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  chase.  They  are 
all  now  at  peaco  with  the  Government,  and 
most  of  them  have  become  satisfied  of  the 
power  and  superiority  of  the  whites.  The 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Sioux,  Crows,  Comau- 
ches,  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Blackfeet,  and 
other  tribes  admit  the  necessity  of  "going 
the  white  man's  toad." 

None  of  the  North  American  ludians  are 
idolaters.  They  worship  the  "  Great  Spirit," 
who,  they  say,  made  all  things.  I  have  found 
but  one  Indian  in  all  my  visits  to  the  tribes 
who  pretended  to  be  an  atheist.  Even  he, 
in  their  ceremonions  pixie  lighting,  made  the 
customary  reverence  of  the  tribe  toward  the 
"  Great  Spirit." 

On  several  occasions  when  I  opened  a  coun- 
cil with  prayer,  the  chief  followed  the  exam- 
ple by  offering  prayer  to  the  "  Great  Spirit. 

At  my  first  council  with  the  wild  Sioux, 
Red  Cloud,  the  head-chief,  stepped  out  inte 
the  space  surrounded  by  iiis  v 
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raising  his  right  arm  in  majestic  and  rever- 
ent attitnde,  made  a  prnyor  wJjicli  is  worthy 
of  preservation. 


"  O  Great  Spirit,  I  pray  you  to  look  at  ub. 
We  are  yonr  children,  and  you  first  put  us 
on  this  laud.  We  pray  you  to  look  down 
on  ns,  so  nothing  bnt  the  truth  will  be  spo- 
ken in  this  conncil.  We  don't  ask  for  any 
thiug  bnt  what  is  right  and  just.  Wlien 
you  made  your  red  children,  O  Great  Spirit, 
you  made  them  to  have  pity  on  tbeui.  Now 
we  are  before  you  to-day,  praying  you  to 
look  down  on  na,  and  take  pity  on  your  poor 
red  children. 

"We  pray  you  to  have  nothing  but  the 
trnth  spoken  here.  We  hope  these  things 
will  Ije  settled  up  liglit.  Yon  are  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  people  bom  with  hows  and 
arrows,  as  well  as  the  people  born,  with 
clothes,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  pray  to  you  in 
vain.  We  are  poor  and  ignorant,  Ontfore- 
fathors  told  us  we  would  not  be  iu  misery 
if  we  asked  for  your  help.  0  Great  Spirit, 
look  down  on  your  children  and  kelp  them." 


Last  summer  I  passed  a  week  in  conncil 
with  the  Crow  tribe,  on  tlie  Upper  Yellow- 
stone River,  in  Montana,  and  oa  Snnday  af- 
ternoon I  told  them  of  the  white  man's  great 
Book  of  Knowledge,  and  the  simple  story  of 
the  Saviour.  Next  day  the  chief  made  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said,  "You  told  ns  about  your  religion.    We 


have  our  religion,  which  is  much  the  sanje, 
only  you  call  the  Great  Spirit  Jesus,  and  we 
call  him  by  another  name.  We  call  him  iu 
Crow  language  E-eo-we-wat-se.  He  will  pnn- 
ish  us  if  we  are  bad.  We  give  biin  a  part 
of  all  we  have.     We  pray  to  him." 

We  had  noticed  a  beacon  light  for  two 
nights,  far  np  above  the  timber  line,  npon 
the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  near. 
Some  of  the  young  men  were  there  engaged 
iu  their  religious  rites,  during  which  they 
remain  for  days  without  eating  or  driukiug. 
The  Crows  are  a  generous,  kiudly,  friendly 
people  to  the  whites,  but  they  are  heathen. 

Woe  be  to  us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen !  What  matter  if  some  of 
them  are  idle  or  dirty,  degraded  or  treach- 
erous, even  as  their  worst  enemies  chai'gef 
Christ  died  not  alone  for  the  indastrious, 
clean,  aud  gentle-bred.  And  let  us  remem- 
ber that  not  many  centuries  ^^jo  our  boast- 
ful Anglo-Saxon  race  was  but  little  less  de- 
graded than  the  North  American  Indians. 
A  Sionx  Indian,  whose  heart  was  touched 
by  the  story  of  the  Saviour,  asked,  "How 
long  has  the  white  man  known  about  this  f ' 
aud  on  being  told,  said,  "Why  did  you  not 
tell  na  before !  I  thhik  the  Great  Spirit  will 
not  pnniah  us  who  did  not  kuow,  but  will 
punish  the  white  man  who  did  not  tell  ns," 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  but  flitted 
over  my  subject,  "The  Indians  in  the  United 
States,"  touching  here  and  there  by  the  way. 
The  time  allowed  would  admit  of  nothing 
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By  tub  Kev.  HENEY  HAKRIS  JESSUP,  D.D.,  Bmuvt,  Syima. 

[This  paper  of  Dr.  Jesanp,  who  oonid  nht  l>e  perEonally  pi-eseiit,  ivaa  read  to  tbo  Couference  by  his 


It  is  oue  of  the  marvels  of  Christian  his- 
tory that,  after  the  lapse  of  uearly  two  thon- 
sand  years,  the  birthplace  of  Christiauity  is 
missionary  gronuit.  The  Jaikds  of  the  Bible 
ask  for  the  Woi-d  of  God.  The  birthplace 
of  religion  needs  a  religion.  The  Christian 
Chnrches  of  the  East  need  to  be  taught  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  The  moral  and  re- 
ligions conflicts  of  the  past  are  to  be  repeat- 
ed by  the  armies  of  the  truth  in  the  verj 
seat  of  their  ancient  victories.  The  encamp- 
ments of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  like  the 
black  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  cover  the  lands 
where  prophets  and  apostles  preached ;  and 
■where  He  appeared — -who  Is  himself  the 
Truth  and  the  Life— there  still  exists  enough 
of  error  to  make  the  last  decisive  struggle 
protracted  and  severe. 

Western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  race,  the 
battle-field  of  opinions,  is  now  preparing  to 
play  her  part  in  that  coming  conflict  in  which 
the  issnes  of  human  history  are  to  be  finally 
settled. 

The  chief  religions  systems  of  Western 
Asia  to-day  are  Mohamm^n,  eemi-Pagan,  and 
«a?ninal  Christian,  with  a  trace  of  Judaism. 

1.  Mohammedanism,  extending  from  the 
Hepublic  of  Liberia,  through  North  Africa, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Northern  India,  to 
Pekin  in  China,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  followers,  presents  one  of 
the  widest  and  noblest  missionary  fields  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  finest  races,  intel- 
lectually and  physically,  are  believers  in  the 
Koran.*  They  believe  in  one  God,  and  in 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testa- 
ments; butregardtheScriptures  as  corrupt- 
ed, deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  ignore  the 
spirituality  of  religion,  and  look  upon  Chris- 
tians as  their  hereditary  enemies.  Having 
seen  only  the  Oriental  type  of  Christianity, 
they  despise  its  immorality,  idolatry,  and 
want  of  charity,  and  refuse  to  exchange  a 
system  of  monotheistic  worship  for  what 
they  regard  as  polytheistic  idolatry, 

2,  The  semi-Pagan  sects,  as  the  Druze,  Nn- 
sairy,  and  Yezidee,  numbering  in  all  little 
more  than  half  a  million  souls,  constitnte  a 
most  diffienlt,  yet  none  the  less  important 
paii)  of  the  Western  Asia  missionary  field. 

*  Want  of  epace  tailMs  mention  of  the  various 


3.  But  that  portion  to  wliich  the  attention 
of  Cliristian  Europe  and  America  has  been 
chiefly  called  consists  of  what  are  styled  the 
Oriental  Chmthee.  The  massacre  o(  Scio  in 
1822,  the  Greek  Ee  volution,  the  Crimean  War, 
and  the  massacres  of  1860  in  Lebanon  and 
Damascus,  have  awakened  interest  most  ex- 
tended, and  schemes  most  varied,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  elevation,  or  the  reformation 
and  evangehzation  of  the  Christians  of  the 
East.  Few  have  any  correct  idea  as  to  who 
these  Christians  are,  what  they  are,  how  nu- 
merous, and  how  widely  dispersed. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Oriental 
Cliristians  hold  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
deserve  all  honor  for  holding  steadfastly  to 
even  a  degenerate  Christianity  in  the  midst 
of  Pagan  darkness  and  Mohammedan  fiuiati- 
cisni ;  for  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  all 
gone  astray  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel, not  only  exalting  tradition  above  Script- 
ure, and  holding  usages  which  are  idola- 
trous and  anti-Christian,  hut  living  in  open, 
disregard  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Ee- 
ligion  and  morality  are  divorced.  The  Greek 
brigand  or  pirate  who  keeps  the  fasts  is  es- 
teemed a  religions  man,  while  such  mission- 
aries as  an  Eli  Smith  or  a  Jonas  King,  who 
do  not  keep  the  fasts,  are  branded  as  having 
no  religion. 

The  Oriental  Churches  may  be  divided 
into  sir  great  dasics,  comprising  /dw(ectt  dif- 
ferent seeta,' 

I.  The  MonopkyUte,  Eutychian,  or  nnti- 
Chalcedonian  sects,  who  reject  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Chaleedon,  held  in  451. 
These  are/oMi-,-  the  Armeniane,  JacohleB  (or 
Syrians),  Copls,  and  AhyaHniana.  They  all 
have  their  own  distinct  ritual  and  calendar; 
are  hostile  to  each  other,  and  to  all  other 
Christian  soots ;  have  a  married  parish  cler- 
gy; andreject  the  primacy  of  the  Pope. 

IL  The  an(i-.EpA*sinn,  who  reject  the  Coun- 
cil of  Epbesns  in  431.  These  are  the  Nesto- 
Tiane,  or  Chaldeans.  They  have  a  married 
cle:^,  a  high  reverence  for  the  Scriptures, 
and  but  little  of  picture  worship. 

III.  The  Orthodox  Greek,  who  accept  the 
seven  General  Councils.  The  Greek  Church 
is  Rome  decapitated — a  priestly  system  with- 

•  See  "  London  Quarlcrl j  Review,"  July,  1S39. 
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ont  a  pontifex ;  an  exclusive  traditional 
Cliurcli,  wliith  j*ut  allows  the  Bible  t«  the 
people.  lu  tlie  TiirkiBli  Empire  its  patri- 
arcbs  and  tbe  most  of  ita  bishops  are  foreigii- 
ece,  speaking  only  Greek,  and  ignorant  of 
tie  eustome  and  wants  of  the  people.  The 
parish  clergy  are  married,  aud  generally 
most  illiterate. 

IV.  The  Maronite,  a  Papal  sect,  with  an  ig- 
noiant  people,  and  an  educated  priesthood, 
sworn  to  allegiance  to  Borne,  and  yet,  like 
all  the  above,  with  a  married  pariah  clergy, 
Tbe  Maronite  Patriarch  ia  regarded  hy  his 
people  ae  hardly  inferior  to  the  Pope.  He 
revised  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council,  fear- 
ing, it  is  supposed,  Papal  interference  with 
his  peiflonal  prerogatives. 

V.  The  six  Oriental  Papal  sects,  who  are 
converts  tmm  sis  of  the  above  sects  to  tbe 
Church  of  Rome.  They  are  tbe  Papal 
Greek,  Papal  Armenian,  Papal  SffTian,  Papal 
Nestorian,  Papal  Coptic,  and  Fiqial  AbgaHnian. 
They  maintain  their  own  calendar  aud  sunt 
days,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  vari- 
ons  ancient  prerogatives,  which  the  Papal 
legates  ate  now  striving  most  assiduously  to 
abolish.  In  the  Papal  Greek  Church  of  Syria, 
and  the  Papal  Armenian  Cburcb  of  Constan- 
tinople, this  interference  of  the  Pope  has 
resulted  in  schism,  and  large  numerical  loss 
to  the  Bomish  communion. 

VI.  Tbe  LaUm,  a  small  community,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  attachfe  of  the  French  and 
Italian  monasteries,  who  have  conformed  in 
all  respects  to  the  Church  of  Homo. 

These  sects  all  agree  anfflciently,  both  in 
tbe  common  truth  and  tbe  common  error 
which  they  hold,  to  he  classed  as  one — one 
in  their  need  of  reformation,  one  in  being  an 
obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 

1.  They  all  bold  tbe  doctrine  of  transub- 
stotttiafion.  The  books  of  the  Greek  Church 
ore  explicit  on  this  point.*  "  The  bread  and 
wine  are  not  the  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (God  forbid),  but  the  very 
deified  body  of  the  Lord."  This  expression 
is  found  in  the  reply  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  German  Protestant  di- 
vines, who  opened  a  correspondence  with 
bira  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Luther  (Greek  edition,  p.  184). 

The  other  Eastern  Churches  hold  this  doc- 
trine with  equal  tenacity. 

2.  They  all  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  hapiie- 
•mal  regeneroHon,  In  this  respect  the  Greek 
Church  is  preeminently  exclusive.  It  de- 
clares trine  immertiim,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  salvation,  and  denies  lay  bap- 
tism. The  Pope  unohnrcbed  all  non-Papal 
Christendom,  and  the  Greek  Church  casts 
ont  the  Pope  as  an  unbaptized  heretic. 

•  Article  on  the  Greek  Chnrch,  by  Ber.  S.  O.  Cal- 
hnnn,  mlsfionary  lo  Sjiia.— "HawTorkBvongellst," 
Marelil,lSM 


3,  They  all  agree  in  the  doctrine  oipriestlg 
abeolution,  and  a  priestly  mediation  between 
God  aud  man. 


6.  They  all  use  the  coiifesaionol  aiiUpragei-a 
for  the  dead. 

7.  With  the  trifling  exception  of  the  Lat- 
ins, their  parish  clergy  ate  all  allowed  to 
marry,  although  the  bishops  and  patriarchs 
are  celibate. 

In  nothing  is  the  inconsistency  of  Eome 
more  evident  than  in  allowiiLg  the  priests  in. 
ievea  of  tbe  Oriental  sects  thcliberty  of  mai- 
tying,  while  denying  it  to  all  its  priests  in 
Europe  and  America. 

A  native  Syrian,  in  a  recent  tract  against 
the  Jesuits,  asks  them  this  qnestlon  :  "If 
marriagebeasacrament  of  tbe  Church,  why 
deny  it  to  tbe  clergy  T" 

8.  In  none  of  these  Churches  is  iastrnction 
given  in  the  Scriptures.  Their  liturgies  are 
in  dead  languages,  and  preaching  is  almost 
unknown.  The  only  preacher  of  note  in  the 
Greek  Church  in  Syria  ia  denounced  by 
many  of  his  people  as  a  Protestant. 

Tbe  numbere  of  these  various  sects  in 
Western  Asia  and  North  Africa  are  nearly  as 
follows,  not  including  the  Greeks  of  Hussia 
or  Greece : 


This  brings  the  grand  total  to  about  ten  mill- 
ions, which  will  probably  include  all  the  nom- 
inal Christiana  in  Wesiem  Asia  and  Horth 
Africa. 

If  now  we  consider  the  geographical  dialH- 
bation  of  these  various  sects,  a  remarkable 
fact  is  presented.  As  in  the  Apostolic  age, 
the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, possessing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  yet 
dead  and  snperstitions,  formal  and  inert,  so 
now  we  find  the  Oriental  Churches,  retain- 
ing at  least  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  scattered 
through  the  semi-Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
world. 

In  Tvrlceg,  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  are 
mingled  with  the  Ottoman  Tnrks,  In  Per- 
ina,  the  Armenians  and  Nestoriana,  with 
the  Persian  Mobamraedans,  Efirda,  and  Tar- 
tars ;  in  Mesopotamia  and  Northern  Sj/ria,  the 
Greeks,  Jacobites,  audArmenians,  with  Yezi- 
deos,  Moslems,  Nnsairtyeb,  and  Arabs  of  tbe 
Desert.    In  S^a  Proper,  the  Greeks,  Marou- 
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ites,  Jacoliites,  and  Homau  Catliolics  of  va- 
rioUB  iiames,  among  Mosicma,  Nasairlyeh, 
Druzes,  Metaidleh,  aad  Arabs  of  tlie  Desect. 
In  Egypt,  the  Greeks,  Copts,  and  ArmeuiaDa, 
among  Egyptian  Moslems,  and  tribes  of 
North  Africa  and  Arabia.  In  Abgg^ma,  the 
Abyssiniaus  among  the  siirrouading  Pagan 
and  Mohammedan  tribes.  And  in  Weslerii 
In^a,  at  Travancore,  the  Kestorian  or  Thora- 
oa  Christians,  on  the  borders  of  Hindoo  Pa- 
ganism and  Islamism. 

These  nominal  Christian  sects  tliaa  occu- 
py the  great  centres  of  Moslem  power :  Cairo, 
DanuucM,  AJepjm,  Coitalantinople,  Mosul,  and 
Teheran.  Their  very  position  is  providential 
and  full  of  suggestion,  and  nill  aid  ns  in  de- 
termining the  object  of  miasionarg  work  awong 
the  Oriental  Church^. 

The  primary  object  of  all  missionary  wort 
is  the  salvation  of  men  through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel.  This  must  be  the  imnie- 
diate  object  here.  The  Oriental  Chnrelies,  in 
their  present  lapsed  state,  need  the  Gospel 
as  moch,  in  many  respects,  as  their  Moslem 
neighbois,  Gross  darkness  covers  the  peo- 
ple. The  work  to  be  done  is  one  which  will 
bring  men  to  Christ — a  living  Christ.  The 
great  commission  is  a  commission  to  preach 
the  Goape]. 

But  in  whativay  is  the  Gospel  to  be  brought 
home  to  these  Oriental  Churches !  Iiv  what 
mode  is  the  work  to  he  done ! 

There  haa  been  an  honest  dilference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  even  among  Evan- 
gelical Christians,  and  a  mnch  greater  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  high  ecclesias- 
tical party  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

I.  One  view  haa  been  to  effect  an  outward 
ecclesiastical  union  between  these  sects  and 
Protestant  Christianity,  on  the  basis  of  ad- 
mitting the  truth  they  hold,  without  agitat- 
ing the  question  of  tiieir  errors.  One  ob- 
jection to  this  is  its  absolute  itapraeticabiliig. 
Union  of  Protestants  witli  the  Greek  Church, 
on  the  basis  of  intercommunion,  can  never 
be  effected — the  Greek  Church  remaining  as 
it  is— nntil  all  Protestants  have  submitted 
to  trine  immersion  by  a  regularly  orilained 
Greek  priest.  The  concession  must  be  all  on 
one  side.  Let  this  he  borne  in  mind,  and  the 
advocates  of  union  with  the  Greek  Church 
may  be  saved  mnch  needless  mortification. 
Since  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
German  Protestant  divines,  in  the  sistceuth 
cei>tury,by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
there  has  l>eeu  witnessed  no  more  humilia- 
ting spectacle  than  that  of  Protestant  min- 
isters courting  the  ecclesiastical  Civor  of 
Greek  priests,  who,  while  not  wanting  in  out- 
ward courtesy,  regard  them  as  heretics,  pub- 
licly anathematize  them  .at  least  once  a  year 
(on  Ash- Wednesday)  in  their  churches,  and 
consign  them,  with  all  other  heretics  and 
iinbaptized  persons,  to  perdition.* 
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Any  attempt  to  frateftiize  with  the  Greek 
Church  can  only  increase  the  conti  mpt  of 
their  clergy  for  ourselves,  and  their  attach 
ment  to  tlie  traditions  and  superstitions  of 
their  fathera. 

II.  Another  plan  has  been  to  reform  the  htgh- 
er  eecUsiatties,  and  through  them  the  people 
The  twelve  labora  of  Hercnies  were  slight 
compared  with  such  a  taak  The  paf  nireha 
and  bishops  of  the  East  tre,  as  a  class, 
wealthy,  avaricious,  masters  of  political  in 
trigne,  unscrupulous,  and  tr  imed  to  hienrch 
ical  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of  men 
and  will  probably  l>e  the  last  class  in  the 
East  to  accept  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity 
There  are,  indeed,  noble  exceptions — men 
who  would  gladly  hail  a  leformation,  but 
find  their  hands  tied  aud  their  labors  hm 
dered  by  the  iron  fetters  of  ecclesiistical 
despotism. 

in.  A  third  scheme  has  been  suggested, 
and  faithfully  tried.  It  proposes  to  preach 
the  Gospel  and  give  the  Bthle  to  the  people, 
leaving  them  in  their  own  ecclesiistical  re 
lationa,  thus  reforming  the  Church  from 
within.  This  plan  has  been  patiently  tried 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Mmor,withont  sue 
cess.  It  is  still  on  trial  among  the  Neslo- 
rians.  It  has  been  found  in  the  countries 
drat  named  that,  no  sooner  do  men  read  the 
Bible  and  know  Christ  experimentally — no 
Booner  do  they  conipare  the  New  Testament 
Church  with  the  ritea,  ceremonies,  and  priest- 
ly systems  of  the  Oriental  Churches,  than 
they  make  haste  to  "  come  out  and  be  sepa- 
rate." Enlightened  men,  with  the  Gospel  in 
their  hands,  will  not  confess  to  a  priest  and 
worship  a  picture.  Nor,  if  they  wished  it, 
would  their  priests  allow  them  to  remain  in 
a  Church  whose  laws  they  disobey. 

Tliere  are  not  wanting  signs  of  the  growth 
of  a  Beform  party  in  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian Churches  leaning  toward  evangelical 
ti'utb,  hut  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
win  he  allowed  to  continue  in  the  bosom  of 
the  "Mother  Church." 

The  missionaries  in  Syria  tried  the  esperi- 
ment  of  preaching  to  the  people,  and  leaving 
them  in  their  old  Churches,  until  the  con- 
verts dema,nded  the  organization  of  a  distinct 
Evangehcal  Church. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  foxrlh  scheme, 

IV.  Preaching  the  Gospel,  and  founding  a 
nem  Oriental  Evangelieal  Church,  outside  of 
the  old  Churches,  unstained  with  idolatry, 
and  composed  of  living  spiritual  members 
gathered  from  all  the  sects  of  the  East. 

This  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  only 
true  basis  of  procedure  to  secure  a  genuine 
reformation  in  the  East.  Christianity  in  Ui^ 
East  is  a  name,  a  di^ma,  a  lifeless  form,  Clt. 
is  a  skeleton  in  the  panoply  of  Christianit^y^ 
Its  religious  life  is  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Every  where  yon  find  monasticism,  feast 
days,  worship  of  saints,  pictures,  and  images. 
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Mariolatry  is  supreme.  The  Eastern  Churcli 
is  a  valley  of  dry  Ijonea.  The  Lifo,  the 
Christ,  is  departed.  His  humanity, 'while  the- 
oreticallj'  admitted,  is  praoticaUy  ignored, 
and  he  is  biinished  beyoud  the  reach  of  hu- 
man pmyer  or  human  sympathy,  while  oth- 
er mediators  crowd  the  sceue,  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  sonl,  and  hriag  man  near  to 
God.  What  is  needed  is  a  preached  Gospel, 
an  open  Bible,  a  pure  spiritual  Church,  a  de- 
voted ministry,  baptized  with  the  Spirit,  and 
an  exalting  of  the  God-mau,  Jeaus  of  Naza^ 
reth,  as  the  only  Saviour,  the  only  Mediator, 
the  only  Head  of  the  Church.  The  apostolic 
spirit  mnst  he  restored,  for  apostolic  work 
is  to  be  done,  and  this  can  only  he  hoped 
for  through  the  free  spirit  of  the  Bihle,  work- 
ing in  the  free  system  of  Protestant  order. 
If  Mariolatry  is  false,  yon  must  give  the  peo- 
ple a  Church  withont  Mariolatry.  If  tran- 
suhstantiation  is  idolatrous,  give  them  a 
Cbnrch  without  transuhstantiatiou.  If  priest- 
ly ahsolution  and  human  mediation  are  aaiti- 
Cbristiau,  they  mvat  have  and  will  have  a 
Chnrch  whose  only  Priest  is  Christ,  and 
whose  only  Mediator  is  he  who  sittoth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God. 

Bnt  the  crownivg  reason  for  the  founding 
of  a  living  Church,  in  which  is  to  be  preached 
the  Gospel  of  a  living  Christ,  lies  in  the/uj- 
ure  miaaioti  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  Tlie 
present,  immediate  object  of  missionary  labor 
in  the  East  is  the  conversion  of  the  Orien- 
tal Christians ;  hut  the  vltimale  object  of 
Christian  work  among  these  sects  may  be  re- 
garded aa  the  conversion,  through  these  sects, 
of  the  non-Christian  populations  of  West- 
ern Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  These  ten 
millions  of  Eastern  Christians  are  the  key 
tohuudreds  of  millions  of  Mohammedans,  Pa- 
gans, and  other  nou-Christian  sects.  Their 
wide  geographical  dispersion  among  these 
sects,  and  their  similarity  In  language  and 
customs,  render  them  the  fit  base  of  opera- 
tions for  working  upon  these  unevaugelical 
hosts.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
where  direct  missionary  labors  can  as  yet  be 
carried  on  for  the  Moslems,  and  this  indirect 
method,  it  is  believed,  wiU  have  peculiar  ad- 
vant^es  in  the  fiiture.  The  work  of  ]ilant- 
iiig  and  training  a  new  Oriental  Evangelical 
Church  thus  rises  in  dignity  and  importance 
to  the  first  rank  among  modern  missionary 
enterprises.  It  is  no  longer  the  Maronites 
of  Lebanon,  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  the  Neato- 
riaus  of  Kurdistan,  or  even  the  great  Arme- 
nian nation,  bnt  we  aim  to  reach  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  ex- 
tending over  130  degrees  of  longitude,  from 
Liberia  to  Pekin. 

If  it  be  asked.  Why  are  not  these  Oriental 
Cburclies,  as  at  present  constituted,  already 
fitted  for  this  workf  The  answer  is,  "In 
their  present  state  they  are  among  the  great- 
eat  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  their  Pa- 
gan and  Mussulman  neighbors."     Islamism 


was,  and  still  is,  in  one  sense,  a  protest 
against  the  creature  worship  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  Images,  pict- 
ures, and  saints  are  the  abomination  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  Syria  is  strewn  with 
the  headless  tiiinks  of  ancient  statues,  and 
the  unrestored  ruins  of  ancient  churches, 
once  filled  with  pictures  and  images,  which 
have  been  deatrojed  by  the  ioonoclasl.ic  zeal 
oflslam.  TheMosIementersaso-calledChris- 
tian  church,  and  shrinks  baek  with  revulsion 
from  the  sight  of  men  made  in  the  image  of 
God  bowing  down  to  gods  made  in  the  im- 
age of  men.  Christianity  thns  stands  self- 
condemned  and  silenced  in  the  presence  of 
its  Moslem  foes.  A  recent  convert  from  Mo- 
hammedanism in  Syria,  after  having  visited 
theGreek,Marouite,audPapalGreek  Church- 
es of  Damascus  in  qaest  of  a  faith  to  satisfy 
the -cravings  of  his  soul,  turned  away  sick 
at  heart  at  the  sight  of  so  much  abject  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator; 
and,  having  learned  from  hooks  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestant  Christianity,  set  out  for 
Beirut,  a  voluntary  exile,  offering  as  he  went 
this  prayer;  "Lord,if  I  do  not  live  to  reach 
Beirut,  and  die  before  meeting  a  guide  to 
lead  me  to  a  true  knowledge  of  thee,  let  mo 
die  in  the  Protestant  faith  I" 

The  Chnrch  of  Rome,  with  all  its  zealous 
propagandism,  the  Oriental  Chnrchea,  with 
all  their  boasted  creeds  and  patristic  lore, 
can  never  meet  the  wants  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan world.  The  Pagans  of  the  second  cent- 
ury objected  to  Christianity  that  it  had  nei- 
ther altars  not  images ;  the  Moslem  of  the 
nineteenth  century  objects  to  Christianity 
that  it  has  only  images  and  altars. 

Here,  then,  ate  two  great  objects  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  view,  viz.,  the  inmeiiate  ben- 
efit of  the  Oriental  Christians,  and  the  ulU- 
maie  benefit  of  the  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans. To  seonre  these  two  points,  there  is 
requisite  a  pectfliar  preparatioii.  This  prepa- 
ration must  include : 

1.  The  preacMng  of  the  Gospel  in  the  ver- 
naeulat  language.  This  is  the  first  and  most 
important  agency.  It  is  that  ordained  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  withont 
which  all  others  will  come  to  naught.  To 
this  end  the  foreign  missionary  should  mas- 
ter the  language  of  the  people.  But,  inas- 
much as  the  preaching  of  foreigners  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  foreign  habits,  testes,  and 
prejudices,  native  preachers  must  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  The  Bible  must  be  given  to  all  these 
sects  in  their  own  vernacular.  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  fact  that 
the  ancient  Christian  Churches  lapsed  so  soon 
into  superstitious  and  idolatrous  usages  was, 
no  doubt,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  had  not  the  Bible  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  few 
and  costly,  and  the  uuinstructed  people  soon 
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liecaiue  satisfied  to  receive  "for  doctrines 
tbe  commandmeiita  of  men."  To  secun 
fature  Cburch  of  the  East  from  sucli  a 
lapse,  the  Bible  must  be  translatt^  and  priul^ 
ed  in  every  Eastern  tongue. 

3.  An  Evangelical  (hienUil  Churck  mnat 
be  formed  on  a,  broad  Scriptural  basis,  eccle- 
siastically independent  of  control  ftom  £a- 
rope  aud  America,  witb  as  little  of  the  sec- 
tarian peculiarities  of  these  countries  as 
possible,  and  having  its  own  syuode,  associa- 
tions, or  convocations  for  ecclesiastical  de- 
liberation composed  of  Oriental  members. 
Ho  ecclesiastical  body  in  any  laud  can  nn- 
derstand  the  eiroumstauces  and  decide  the 
difficulties  of  churches  ten  thousand  miles 
away,  of  different  languages  and  customs, 
aud  nudet  a  different  form  of  civil  govern- 
mout.  If  snch  control  be  attempted,  the  re- 
sult n-ill  be  only  confusion  and  alienation, 
■whatever  be  the  form  of  Chntch  polity. 

In  the  founding  of  the  native  Church 
the  first  instance,  as  in  the  installation  of  the 
native  pastor,  the  foreign  Church,  through 
its  missionary,  must  have  the  control,  as  In 
apostolic  days.  But  when  theEw  churches 
have  been  established,  and  assume  tbe  sup- 
port of  their  own  pastors,  the  ecclesiastical 
responsibility  should  rest  with  the  native 
churches.  Foreign  ecclesiastical  control  is  a 
virtne  only  when  a  necessity,  and  it  is  a  ne- 
cessity only  until  a  native  pastorate  is  de- 
veloped. 

4.  And  this  implies,  fourthly,  that  these 
churches  have  a  native  pastorate.  The  apos- 
tles were  not  pastors;  the  foreign  mission- 
ary should  not  be,  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  training  of  a  native  pastorate. 
Where  the  growth  of  the  work  is  slow,  aud 
the  pastoral  duties  are  long  performed  by 
the  foreign  missionary,  the  result  is  nnfavor- 
able  to  the  self-development  of  tlic  native 
Church,  if  not  disastrous  to  its  indepen- 
dence. 

The  training,  then,  of  a  native  ministry  is 
vital  to  the  work  of  restoring  Christianity 
to  the  East.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  this 
native  ministry  must  be  thoroughly  train- 
ed. Not  ouly  are  men  of  undoubted  piety, 
zeal,  and  consecration  needed ;  but,  in  the 
great  centres,  men  of  Uheral  education  and 
good  talents,  prepared  for  the  conflict  with 
ritualism,  rationalism,  Romanism,  Islam- 
ism,  and  infidelity.  In  the  rural  districts, 
while  the  native  ministry  should  be  thor- 
oughly furnished,  the  aim  should  be  to  pur- 
sue no  system  of  education  which  will  alien- 
ate them  &om  the  simplicity  of  their  peo- 
ple. The  instruction  should  be  thorough,  so 
as  to  leave  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  — 
no  occasion,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men, 
for  the  perilous  undertaking  of  seeking  edu- 
cation in  foreign  lands.  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  Oriental  youth,  going  at  their 
own  expense,  have  been  benefited  by  a  course 
of  training  in  foreign  countries ;  but,  as  a 


rule,  it  has  been  found  to  be  fatal  to  their 
disposition  to  enter  the  pastoral  office.  It 
may  fit  them  for  becoming  professors,  or  arti- 
sans, or  for  professional  life;  hut  it  is  too 
apt  to  alienate  them  from  sympathy  with 
their  own  countrymen,  or  t-o  destroy  their 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  spir- 
itual growth  of  their  own  chnrches. 

The  instruction  given  to  these  young  men 
should  he  eminently  BibUcai,  and  there  is  no 
place  where  Biblical  studies  should  bo  more 
enthusiastically  and  effectively  pursued  than 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  It  should  in- 
clude a  good  acquaiutance  with  Church,  his- 
tory; aud  where  can  this  be  better  studied 
Hian  in  its  ancient  seats  1  Until  commen- 
taries and  other  evaugelical  helps  are  traus- 
lated  into  these  languages,  tlie  students 
mnat  be  taught  English  or  some  other  Eu- 
lopeau  language.  Thecourseof  study  should 
be  connected  with  Chriatian  mark.  The 
young  men  should  be  trained  to  evangelistic 
work,  expecting  t<)  endure  hardness  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
snch  support  as  the  feeble  churches  of  their 
native  land  can  provide.  The  support  of 
this  ministry  should  come  from  the  people. 
A  Gospel  supported  by  foreigners  is  regard- 
ed as  a  foreign  Gospel,  Pecuniary  aid  to 
those  who  do  not  abmlvtely  need  it  is  an  nn- 
mixod  evil.  Until  the  people  support  their 
own  ministry,  the  question  of  their  evangel- 
ization may  be  regarded  as  stiU  uusetttal. 
Their  whole  spiritual  life  and  energies  will 
be  dwarfed  by  long  habits  of  dependence  on 
the  charities  of  others. 

The  theological  seminaries  should  be  lo- 
cated in  important  centres,  where  the  high- 
est educational  advantages  are  combined 
with  abundant  opportunities  for  evangel- 
istic work. 

5.  These  new  evangelical  churches  should 
be  trained  from  the  first  to  an  agp'emive  mii- 
sionmy  «piH(,'  to  feel  that  they  are  called  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  their  Mohammedan,  Pa- 
gan, and  semi-P^an  neighbors.  Without 
this,  the  work  will  stop  before  it  is  fairly 
begun,  and  the  result  will  be  one  more 
weak,  inert  Oriental  sect — organized,  orthodox, 
and  dead.  The  nltimate  object  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  by  missionaries,  native 
pastors,  and  native  churches.  Each  chnrch 
should  be  a  missionary  society,  every  mem- 
ber giving  systematically  and  liberally  of  his 
the  Lord ;  children's  missionary 
formed  every  where,  and  young 
and  young  women  bo  sought  ont,  train- 
ed, and  encouraged  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
service  of  the  Lord.  In  the  cities,  city 
iion  work  should  be  done;  and  in  the 
villages,  the  church  members  be  enconraged 
to  go  around  two  and  two  to  the  adjacent 
villages,  preaching  the  Word. 

The  Native  Evangelical  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Eastern  Turkey  has  set  an  example, 
ill  founding  aud  supporting  a  mission  to  the 
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Kflrds,  wLich  may  ■well  be  studied  aud  imi- 
tated by  Dative  churches  in  all  lands. 

Yet  nothJDg  but  tbe  Spirit  of  God  can 
briug  tbose  ouce  memliei's  of  the  Tarious 
Oriental  Chnrches  to  feel  themselves  called 
to  labor  fur  tbesalvation  of  Mohatumedaus, 
Efirds,  Drupes,  and  Bedouia  Arabs. 

Tbe  ecclesiastical  trainiiigof  ceoturies  has 
taught  the  people  not  ouly  to  anathematize 
other  ChitUaa  sects,  but  to  bat«  all  Mos- 
lems, Kflrds,  and  Druzea  witb  the  most  san- 
guinary animosity. 

The  people  often  manifest  nnffeigned  sur- 
prise on  hearing  the  prayers  oftfered  in  evan- 
gelical churches  on  behalf  of  Pagans  aud 
Mobamniedans. 

Oriental  society  has  crystallized  into 
spheres,  bard  aud  hollow  as  the  geodes  of 
Lebanon  quartz.  Each  sect  is  esclnsive, 
self-satisfied,  and  indifferent  to  tbe  neliare 
of  all  others. 

The  missionary  spirit,  which  bad  its  birth 
on  these  shores,  returns  after  its  long  ab- 
sence of  ceutnries,  an  unrecognized  and  un- 
welcome stranger.  If  tbe  new  Evangelical 
Oriental  Church  receive  it  not,  aud  be  not 
baptized  with  its  power,  its  own  candlestick 
must  ere  long  bo  removed  from  its  place. 
The  work  of  evangelization  among  llie  itoii- 
CluisUan  sects  must  be  done  by  the  native 
churches,  or  not  at  all 

6.  Another  step  in  the  general  prepara- 
tion is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  co?»- 
mon  tehools,  to  teach  the  people  to  read. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  light. 
It  mnst  train  its  chUdren  to  read  the  Bible. 
A  translated  and  printed  Bible,  without 
readers,  is  a  sealed  book.  Witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mohammedan  bojs'  schools  at- 
tached to  the  mosques,  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia  was,  until  after  the  advent  of  foreign 
missionaries,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
schools.  The  Levant,  in  this  respect,  is  ut- 
terly unlike  the  Chinese  Empire,  wbere  the 
majority  of  the  people  read. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  will  often  be  neces- 
sary to  support  these  schools  entirely  by  for- 
eign aid ;  but  tbis  branch  of  tlie  work,  too, 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  people  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  common  school  is  to  be  reg.irded  as 
an  entering  wedge,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  bnt 
not  the  end  itself.  The  Bible  should  be 
taught  in  these  schools — Ihorougkly  taught — 
so  that  tbe  pupils  may  learn  to  see  Christ  in 
every  book  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Tbe  teachers  should  therefore  be 
trained  in  normal  training  schools,  in  which 
the  Bible  should  have  the  first  place.  Edu- 
cation without  the  Bible,  in  any  land,  is  dan- 
gerous and  incomplete.  In  unevangelized 
lauds  it  will  only  forge  and  polisii  weapons 
against  the  truth. 

7.  A  CftrisHnn  Itieratwe  must  also  be  pre- 
pared in  the  languages  of  the  people.  From 
the  necessity  of  tbe  case,  this  work  must  be 


done  chiefly  by  foreign  n 

at  tbe  expense  of  foreign 


8.  Again,  in  order  to  secure  and  retain 
the  control  of  the  popular  mind  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  prevent  tbe  spread  of  infidelity 
among  cultivated  minds,  Chiistuxn  colleges 
aud  female  iemiuaries  at  a  high  order  should 
be  established  in  the  various  controlling 
centres,  to  give  a  sound  Chrtshan  edueatwn 
to  the  best  youth  of  tbe  land  These  highei 
institutions  should  be  endowed  and  fumith- 
ed  witb  permanent  buildings  aud  complete 
apparatus,  and  native  instructors  be  raised 
up  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  matter  of  higher  education  can  not 
be  left  to  the  Imperial  universities  of  Egypt, 
Turkey,  aud  Persia,  whose  controlling  influ- 
ence will  be  either  in  tbe  nairow  spirit  of 
Mohammedan  eselusivism,  or,  if  European- 
ized  at  all,  in  the  las  morality  of  European 
infidelity.  The  course  of  study  should  bo 
thorough  and  the  discipline  severe.  No- 
where is  a  little  learning  more  dangerous 
than  among  a  semi-civilized  people. 

The  Bible  must  be  the  Tei-y  ftmndation  of 
these  institutions.  A  course  of  instruction, 
not  in  a  controversial  spirit,  in  tbe  chronol- 
ogy, history,  ethnology,  physical  geography, 
poetry,  prophecies,  and  Cbristology  of  the 
Bible,  if  properly  conducted,  will  fis  the  at- 
tention and  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
youth  of  all  sects  and  religions  in  every  Ori- 
ental land.  And  Orientals  will  hold  such  a 
school  in  far  higher  esteem  than  they  will  a 
purely  secular  institution  without  religion 
of  any  character. 

Again,  if  such  colleges  and  Eeminaries  be 
not  founded,  the  entire  higher  education  of 
the  East  will  fall  into  the  bauds  of  the  Jesu- 
its and  other  narrow  sectaries. 

The  Lazarists,  Jesuits,  and  Dominican 
monks,  with  numerous  orders  of  nuns,  ai-e 
founding  educational  institutions  through- 
out the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Abundantly 
supplied  with  men  and  means,  and  under  the 
ablest  strategic  leadership,  they  are  carrying 
on  a  campaign  whose  object  is  tbe  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  Churches  of  the  East. 

fecial  P^fpiiraUon. — We  have  now  men- 
tioned eight  points  in  the  general  prepara^ 
tion,  and  it  remains  to  consider  briefly  the 
apedal  preparations  with  reference  to  the 
Mohammedan  world. 

I.  The  first  step  is  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  laJiguage 
— the  sacred  language  of  the  Koran.  The 
Koran  can  not  be  lawfully  trauslatcd;  aud 
all  Moslems  must  read  it  in  Arabic. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  speaks  the  Turkish 
ashis  vernacular,  but  reads  his  Koran  in  Ara- 
bic. The  Shah  of  Persia  speaks  Persian, 
but  must  read  his  Koran  in  Arabic.  The 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  speaks  Arabic,  and  reads 
his  Koran  iu  the  same  sacred  language.   And 
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BO  tho  princes  of  Korthern  India,  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  Northwestern  China,  speak 
different  languages,  but  must  read  the  Koran 
in  the  one  commoa  sacred  Arabic  language, 

Tho  Arabic  language  is  thus  the  bond 
which,  through  tho  Korau,  binds  together 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  our  race. 
Kow,  if  these  milUona  can  read  the  Korau, 
they  can  also  read  the  Arabic  Bible ;  and  a 
classical  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  sacred  language,  printed,  like  the  Koran, 
with  the  full  vowel  points,  will  be  a  potent 
means  fbr  commendiug  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  Mohammedan  world. 

II,  A  religions  literature  must  be  created 
the  same  language,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Mohammedan  mind.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage ia  full  of  erotic  poetry,  fragmentary 
history,  and  conntloss  works  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic ;  but  it  lacks  the  life  and 
soul  of  sound  religious  truth,  Arabic  litera- 
ture is  as  radically  permeated  witli  tl 
ligion  and  philosophy  of  the  Koran. 
English  literature  with  that  of  the  English 
Bible.  Up  to  the  present  time,  controyersial 
works  against  Islamlsm  are  prohibited  by 
law;  but  snbstantial  books  of  this  charac- 
ter should  be  prepared,  iu  view  of  the  time 
when  the  door  shall  be  opeued  among  the 
Moslems  themselves. 

III.  The  native  pastors  should  be  encour- 
aged to  familiarize  themselves  with  Moham- 
medaa  literature  and  doctrine,  so  ns  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  Moslem  'Ukraa  iu  both 
oral  and  written  controversy, 

IV.  Every  thing  in  ritual,  worship,  and 
Church  architecture  associated  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan mind  with  idolatry  and  creature 
worship  should  be  studiously  avoided.  As 
already  stated,  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
tho  Oriental  Churches  form  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the  Moslems, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  attracted  by  the 
unadorned  simplicity  of  Protestant  places 
of  worship,  so  similar  to  what  they  are  ac- 
customed to  iu  their  own  mosques. 


Such  is  the  theory  of  missions  to  the  Ori- 
ental Churches.  Such  are  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  objects  of  labor  among  them,  and 
such  was  the  teork  to  be  done  when  mission- 
aries entered  the  Turkish  Empire  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  WImt  has  heea  ihe  kesu 
Does  the  theory  stand  the  test  of  actual 
perienco  t 

A  complete  view  of  the  results  already  at- 
tained would  be  impossible  in  the  limits 
signed  us.    We  must,  therefore,  content  o 
selves  with  a  mere  outline. 

I.  The  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel  1 
been  carried  on  for  many  years,  and  is  s 
being  carried  on  by  not  Joss  than  eigMy 
American  and  European  missionaries, 
three  Mndred  and  fiftij  native  preachers 
helpers,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 


II.  In  the  department  of  Bible  translation, 
e  work  already  done  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Arabic  version :  Begun  in  1849,  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith ;  continued,  after  his  death,  in 
1857,  by  Dr.  C.V.  A.Van  Dyct,  and  com- 
pleted in  1865 ;  made  aud  clectrotyped  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  duplicate 
plates  presented  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Sii  different  editions  of  the 
whole  Bible  have  been  made,  and  eight  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  A  vowded  Bible 
has  been  finished  for  Mohammedan  readers, 
the  electrotyping  of  the  Old  Testament  por- 
tion being  done  by  tlie  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  aud  the  Now  Testament  by 
the  American  Bible  Society, 

2.  The  Turkkk,  in  Arabic  character:  Re- 
translated by  Dr.  Schauffler.  The  New  Tes- 
tament aud  Psalms  are  printed,  and  the  Old 
Testament  is  now  being  transdated.  Done 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  American  and 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies. 

3.  The  Tm-kish,  in  Armeaian  character: 
Translated  by  Dr.  W.  Goodeli  and  Bishop 
Carabet.  The  New  Testament  was  revised 
and  printed  by  Dr.  Pratt,  who  had  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  end  of  2  Samuel,  with  the  Psalms  and  a 
part  of  Job,  when  he  was  called  to  a  higher 

The  British  and  American  Bible  Societies 
have  recently  appointed  an  Editorial  Com- 
mittee on  this  version,  consisting  of  the  Kev. 
Drs.  Schauffler  and  Eiggs,  and  Eev.  Messrs. 
Herrick  and  Weakeley,  aa  working  mem- 
bers, raid  Dr.  Schneider  and  Dr.  Keolle,  and 
Eev.  Mr.  Green,  as  consulting  members,  as- 
sisted by  three  native  Turkish  scholars. 
Done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  Bible 
Societies,  the  test  belonging  to  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

4.  The  SulgaHan  version :  Translated  by 
Drs.Ri^s  and  Long.  The  Now  Testament 
clectrotyped. 

5,Tho^i'meiiiiirt.'  The  New  Testament  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Eiggs,  and  the  Old  Testament 
translated  by  him.  Tlie  whole  electrotyped 
by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

6.  The  Syrioc :  The  whole  Bible  translated 
by  Dr.  Perkins,  and  tho  New  Testament  clec- 
trotyped. 

7.  The  Modem  Greek :  Translated  by  Leeves 
and  Bambas.  Printed  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  the  New  Testament 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  Greece. 

8.  Tlie  Persian ;  The  New  Testament  was 
translated  inte  Persian  by  Henrj-  Martyn,  and 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  translated 
by  Eev.  Mr.  Glen,  and  printed  in  1846  and 
1847  by  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  So- 

9.'The  JTiH-diefc;  Tlie  New  Testament  has 
been  translated  into  Kurdish  by  an  American 
Protestant  pastor  (Stepan  Sliimavonion),.and 
printed  in  Constantinople  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
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10.  Tlie  Hebrew  ^nish:  By  Dr.  Schauffler, 
at  tho  expenae  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
il.The  Gnsco-TarlcUh:  By  LoeveB,  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

We  have  thus  elevm  different  versioas  of 
the  Scriptures  ready  for  the  peoples  of  the 
East.  They  have  already  been  sent  to  nine 
different  empires  in  Asia,  Airica,  and  East- 
em  Enrope.  They  have  fonud  their  way 
into  palaces  and  hovels,  into  barracks  and 
khans,  into  monasteries  and  schools,  among 
Moslems,  Dnizes,  Hnsairlyeh,  Arabs,  and 
nominal  Christians. 

in.Au  Oriental  Emngelical  Church  haa  been 
formed.  With  the  exception  of  the  churches 
connected  with  the  English  missions  in  Pal- 
estine proper,  the  great  part  of  all  the 
churches  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Persia  follow  the  polity  of  tlie  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  missionaries 
siat  npon  the  assumption  by  the  native  pas- 
tors of  all  ecclesiastical  responsibility  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  The  native  pastors 
in  the  three  sections  of  the  empire  occupied 
by  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Central  Turkey 
Missions  have  formed  Evangelical  Unions  or 
Synods,  for  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical 
and  evangelistic  business;  and  the  Synod  of 
Central  Turkey  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  manage  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by 
its  recent  independent  action  in  declining, 
after  protracted  examination,  to  ordain  a 
theological  candidate  holding  what  it  re- 
garded as  unsound  theological  views. 

The  Churches  so  organized  are  ninety-fiee  in 
number,  of  which  twenty  are  self-snpporting, 
and  nearly  J^fty  Lave  native  pastors.  The 
nnmber  of  Chnrcli  members  is  about  four 
thonsand  eight  hnndred,whi!e  the  number  of 
enrolled  Protestants  is  nearly  lieenty  thousand; 
and  to  these  should  be  added  thousands  of 
men  still  connected  with  the  old  sects,  who 
are  Protestant  in  sentiment.  The  commun- 
ion table  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  the 
only  place  iu  the  East  where  Moslem  and 
Christian,  Drnzo  and  Jew  forget  their  old 
feuds,  and  exhibit  the  unity  of  a  common 
faith  in  Christ. 

IV.  For  the  training  of  a  native  pastorate 
there  are  six  theological  samnarwi,  mz,  at 
Osiout,  in  Egypffat  Belmt,  in  Syria ,  at  Mar 
sovan,Marasli,  andHarpoot,in  Turkey;  and 
at  Urflmlyah,  in  Persia,  The  nnmber  of 
theoIogiciJ  stndentfl  is  about  seTenty-five. 

V.  The  cotttribntioHe  of  these  churches  and 
congregations  amonnt  to  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  and  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of  lib- 
oraJity.  Missionary  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized in  many  of  the  evangelical  communities. 

VI.  Tlie  number  of  common  achooU  connect- 
ed with  the  misBions  is  not  far  from  four  hun- 


dred, with  aboutfifteen  thousand  pnpils;  and 
such  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  common- 
school  education  that  many  of  the  rarious 
native  sect«  are  establishing  schools  at  their 
own  expense,  nsing  the  text-books  printed 
at  the  mission  presses.  In  Beirut  alone  theio 
are  six  thousand  five  hundred  children  in 
schools  of  all  sects,  of  Whom  two  thousand 
five  hnndxcd  are  girls. 

VIL  In  Syria  there  are  six  evangelical  fe 
mah  seminaries  of  a  high  order,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils ;  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Eastern  Turkey  four,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupils;  and  in  Egypt  one — making 
eleven  in  all,  with  abont  five  hnndted  pupils. 

The  eoHeffes  are  (too  in  number.  The  "Rob- 
ert College,"  in  Constantinople,  lias  abont 
two  hundred  and  thirii-y  stndente,  old  and 
young,  of  nearly  a  dozen  nationalities  and 
languages,  so  that  the  English  language  is 
used  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

The  "  Syrian  Protestant  College,"  in  Bei- 
.ut,  is  a  purely  Arabic  institution,  teaching 
the  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages as  classics.  Its  course  of  study  is 
simDar  to  that  in  the  colleges  of  New  En- 
gland. The  number  of  students  in  the  aca- 
demic department  is  fifty-eight,  and  in  the 
medicjil  department  twenty-eight,  making 
eighty-six  in  all.  There  is  also  connected 
with  it  a  dispensary  and  a  hospital. 

These  colleges,  theological  schools,  and  fe- 
male seminaries  should  be  sustained  by  the 
contributions  ofthe  Churches  at  home.  They 
are  to  prepare  an  edncational  and  scientific 
literature,  and  will  do  much  to  control  the 
intellectual  future  of  the  East.  Their  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  corps  of  instructors 
should  be  complete.  Their  success  hitherto 
has  already  led  the  Mohammedans,  Drnzes, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Eomaniats  to  found 
academies  and  seminaries,  until  the  Sultan 
himself  has  directed  the  opening  of  a  female 
seminary  in  Constantinople. 

VIII.  In  religious  lit^alure,  hundreds  of 
hooks  have  been  translated,  and  not  less  . 
than  four  hundred  millimis  of  page»  printed, 
and  many  of  the  standard  English  religions 
classics  are  already  household  treasures  in 
Eastern  homes.  And  year  by  year  the  col- 
leges, theological  seminaries,  individual  mis- 
sionaries, and  educated  natives  are  adding 
to  the  number. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done  ? 
I.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  as  the  only 
mmon   organ    of  the  United  Protestant 
Christianity  of  the  world,  should,  in  a  firm 
id  judicious  manner,  make  its  voice  heard, 
id  its  influence  felt,  in  securing  complete 
liberty  of  oonscienee  in  all  Pagan  and  Mo- 
hammedan empires.     This  work  has  been 

The  public  utterances  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  on  Uiis  point  are  liberal  and  widely 
known,  as  are  the  recent  a 
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Shall  of  Persia;  and  this  growing  spirit  of 
liberality  sliould  Tie  recognized  and  encour- 
aged, until  even  a  Turkish  Pasha  may  open- 
ly embrace  Chriatianity  without  loss  of  lil'e, 
property,  or  office. 

The  i-iglit  must  nlBO  be  secured  to  publish 
temperate  replies  to  Mohammedan,  P^an 
and  infldel  attacks  upon  Christianity.  At 
present.  Christian  presses  are  not  allowed 
even  to  mention  the  Mohammedan  religion 
in  disapprobation,  upon  pain  of  suppression 

IL  The  different  Churches  and  Societies  of 
Europe  and  America  wonld  do  well  to  aid 
and  atreugthea  the  agencies  already  in  oper 
ation  on  the  ground,  instead  of  establishing 

The  existing  missions  can  readily  do  the 
work  in  the  entire  field,  if  properly  main 
tained,  though  it  should  he  remembered 
that  it  is  not  desirable  nor  possible  that 
every  interior  town  shonld  be  occupied  by 
expensive  foreign  agencies.  These  missions 
will  need  reinforcing  from  year  to  year,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  press,  the  theological 
and  higher  education,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  preaching  work. 
.  Never  was  the  call  so  lond  for  Clii-isUan 
women  to  labor  as  teachers  and  Bible  women 
in  schools,  families,  and  harems. 

The  colleges  and  female  seminaries  will 
need  endowments,  buildings,  and  apparatus, 
for  IMr  work  must  be  continued  long  afler 
the  pastoral  work  has  passed  entirely  into 
native  hands.  The  press  will  need  pecnn- 
iary  aid  to  print  the  growing  Christian  liter- 

.  Let  the  Churches,  then,  of  all  branches  of 
the  great  Pi-otestant  family,  operate  through 
the  existing  societies  and  agencies.  Let  ns 
not  repeat,  on  the  territory  of  the  Oriental 
Chnrches,  the  needless  sectarian  diversities 
of  the  Churches  at  home,  or  embarrass  the 
work  dear  to  us  all  by  the  unintentional  com- 
plications of  seemingly  rival  societies.  On 
the  contrary,  let  the  new  Oriental  Evan- 
gelical Church  be  left  Iree  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  its  own  future,  unembarrassed 
by  the  minor  differences  of  Evangelical  Chxis- 


III.  And  witli  equal  force  wo  may  ask  that 
these  Churches  be  allowed  to  control  their 
own  eoolesiaatioal  affairs  without  foreign  * 


terference.  The  Chnrches  at  homo  shonld 
not  be  over-ansious  to  have  this  or  that 
party  name,  however  honorable  or  beloved, 
emblazoned  on  the  standaid  of  the  Church 
ofChrist  in  tlioEast  Let  ns  aid  our  native 
Christian  brethren  by  ^s  ise  counsel  and  iffec 
tionate  co-operation  bnt  hasten  as  soon  a» 
possible  ffteii  (1MB  national  ecdttxaelieal  an 
tonomy 

IV  Let  us  as  Protestants  leain  to  vori 
logethei  m  the  cause  of  our  common  Masttr 
■»nd  Lord  Let  us  not  imitate  the  nnseem 
ly  strtles  by  which  Jesuit  and  La/ar  st  D 

and  Capichin  "listers  of  (.hirit\ 
and  Sisters  of  Nazireth  are  cbaractcnzt  I 
throughout  the  iaat 

Maj  this  a^e  of  union  and  c  -operation 
borne  be  also  the  i^e  of  a  more  1  beral 
broad  and  hearty  co  operati  )n  in  tl  e  work 
^e^  angelization  throoghont  the  world 
V.  And,  lastly,  let  us  ofter  earnest  and 
uniUd  prager.  The  foundations  are  already 
"  ' "  The  Bible  is  teadj-.  Institutions  of 
learning  are  established.  Living,  spiritual 
Churches  are  springing  np  like  fonutaina  in 
the  desert.  It  is  a  time  for  prayer— for  strong 
faith.  Let  ns  cry  unto  God  for  a  baptism  of 
the  Spirit  — that  these  Churches  be  living 
missionary  Churches  —  that  these  institu- 
tions be  nurseries  of  piety  and  true  wisdon) 
— and  that  Kftrd  and  Armenian,  Dmze  and 
Maronite,  Arab  and  Greek,  Moslem  and  Chi-is- 
tian  accept  of  Jesns  as  their  only  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King. 

These  ninety -five  Oiiental  Evangelical 
Chnrches,  staudiiig  like  sentinels  on  the  dis- 
tant watch-towers  of  Zion,  ate  this  day  en- 
titled to  the  recognition  and  fellowship  of 
true  believers.  By  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  they  have  already  become  our  breth- 
ren. Infolded  within  them  is  the  geim  of 
the  future  living  Christianity  of  the  East. 
Before  them  lie  momentous  conflicts  and 
victories— purchased,  it  may  be,  with  their 

By  all  that  is  sacred  and  precious  in  the 
religions  l^acy  bequeathed  ns  by  the  East, 
let  us  this  day  pkdge  to  our  brethren  of  tho 
Oriental  Evangelical  Church  the  worthiest 
laborers,  the  heartiest  sympathies,  and  the 
most  fervent  prayers  of  the  Evangelical 
Christendom  of  the  West. 
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By  the  Eev.  MATTHIEU  LELli;VRE,  from  Ki'mes,  Fbaxce, 


Fob  tlio  fii*st  time  the  FreiicU  Evangelical 
Home  MiBsion,  wliich  I  bavo  the  privilege  of 
represeuting  among  yoii,  has  its  p!ac«  iu  one 
of  the  cecumenical  meetings  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance.  Issuiug,  as  it  were,  from  our 
recent  national  calamities,  out  Bocietf  takes 
the  first  opportunity  of  affirming  its  rela- 
tionship ivith  the  Alliance,  whose  principles 
it  adheres  to,  and  which  it  proposes  to  real- 
ize practically.  Its  extreme  youth,  its  small 
Ijeginnings,  onglit  perhaps  to  keep  us  from 
bringing  it  forth;  hut  we  have  two  good 
reasons  for  pleading  its  canse:  the  want  it 
has  of  the  sympathy,  counsels,  and  prayers 
of  God's  people ;  aud  our  conviction  that  the 
principles  which  it  represents  may  become 
the  source  of  great  spiritual  riches  to  the 
Church  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Although 
we  wish,  for  many  good  reasons,  to  be  very 
modest  as  concerns  us  personally,  we  have 
not  the  right  to  be  timid  when  speaking  of 
our  principles. 

I  shall  address  yon  successively  on  the 
origin  of  our  society,  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  grounded,  and  the  way  in  which 
we  have  tried  to  realise  these  principles. 

I.  The  Protestant  Church  in  France — so 
great  by  the  heroism  of  the  past,  but  so 
small  in  number  and  in  faith — seems  to  have 
andorstood  better  than  the  remainder  of  the 
nation  the  solemn  teachings  of  God  in  the 
calamities  of  the  last  years.  Tbo  evangel- 
ical Protestants  hare  been  conscious  that 
the  first  cause  of  the  sndden  shaking  of  mil- 
itary and  political  power  in  France  was 
its  intellectnal  infoiiority,  and,  above  all,  its 
moral  declension.  Their  preachers  and  the 
editors  of  their  I'eligious  papers  have  all 
eclioed  the  general  feeling,  and  have  cried 
ont    incessantly  —  France   must    be    bom 

This  was  the  conviction  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Pastor  Becolin  in  a  repoi-t  on  tlie 
evangelization  of  France  read  at  the  Evan- 
gelical Conference  held  at  Nimes,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S71,  at  which  one  hundred  and  thirty 
ministers  and  laymen  took  part.  After  show- 
ing the  manifest  weakness  of  Romanism  and 
philosophy,  lie  laid  it  on  the  conscience  of 
evangelical  Protestants  to  bring  the  Gospel 
to  our  population.  He  wished  existing  so- 
cieties to  be  supported,  hut,  acknowledging 
that  to  meet  unlimited  wants  new  means 
Were  necessary,  ho  proposed  the  creation  of 


a  "new  Homo  Mission,  a  vast  association, 
whoso  aim  should  be  the  evangelization  of 
Franco;  whose  members  should  be  Chiis- 
tians  from  every  denomination,  laymen  and 
clergymen,  adoptingits  statutes ;  and  whose 
means  should  he  the  various  ways  thought 
fit  by  that  association  to  attain  that  end," 

This  proposition  was  voted  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  committee,  named  on  the  spot, 
was  intrusted  with  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  Verily  that  was  a  solemn  time ;  the 
Holy  Spirit  breathed  npon  us,  and  we  all 
resolved  to  devote  ourselves  more  entirely  to 
the  service  of  onr  God  and  Saviour,  and  to 
the  raising  up  agmn  of  our  beloved  country. 

AH  were  unanimous  in  voting  the  statutes 
of  the  association,  in  which  the  general  feat- 
ures of  its  organization,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  grounded,  were  concisely 
indicated.  We  shall  now  state  briefly  what 
those  principles  are. 

II.  The  piimary  purpose  of  this  "  Mission 
int^rieure"  is  to  bring  into  full  play  all  the 
lively  forces  of  the  Church.  We  are  an  in- 
significant minority  scattered  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  nation— partly  papist,  partly  infi- 
del— and  we  have  not  taken  hitherto  a  firm 
hold  on  our  people,  inasmuch  as  we  have  la- 
bored to  evangelize  the  country  by  proxy 
only,  i.  e.,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
pastors  and  evangelists.  What  are  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  ministers,  which 
our  various  churches  employ,  in  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  in  presence  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  souls  t  Often  have  -we  oxchiimed, 
"  But  what  ate  they  among  so  many  t"  The 
only  way  of  compensating  for  this  numerical 
inferiority  will  be  in  a  realization  of  the 
wish  of  Moses,  "  That  all  the  Lord's  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put 
his  Spirit  npon  them."  Besides  the  commit- 
tees which  send  laborers  and  provide  for 
their  maintenance,  besides  the  ministers 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  there  ought  to  be  a 
general  ferefe  en  nuissa  of  Christians  to  wage 
war  against  infidelity  and  superstition.  The 
idea  is  itself  as  old  as  Christianity,  but  our 
Home  Mission  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  a 
precise  and  practical  form,  and  in  bringing 
it  out  at  the  time  that  it  was  most  wanted. 
The  special  aim  of  the  undertaking,  and 
which  has  been  so  far  successful,  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  organize  what  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  organize — individual  inilkiliie. 
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The  method  -which  it  has  aaopted  to  real- 
ize this  most  excellent  ptinoiple  is  the  same 
which  has  presented  itself  whenever  there 
have  heen  revivals,  and  which  Spener  and 
Wesley  have  so  admirably  worked  onl^-the 
gathering  together  in  every  place  of  the  liv- 
tn"  members  of  the  Church,  and  the  fotmrag 
of°thoae  (xUegia  pie(a(is  — tliose  (wksioi^— 
which  have  been  the  nursery  of  all  the  great 
religions  movements  in  the  world.  Such  a 
local  meeting,  or  groupe  looal,  is  not  a  com- 
mittee in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  a  board  deliberating  or  di- 
recting certain  operations  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  of  which  it  would  only  be  a 
representation ;  but  verily  the  Church  itself, 
taking  np  earnestly,  through  its  most  active 
and  living  members,  the   interests  of  the 


deem,  by  our  discipline,  our  numerical  in- 
feriority. Oac  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  work  of  our  groups  is  to  choose,  there- 
fore, for  each  individual  member  the  work 
for  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude,  while 
respecting  the  liberty  of  every  one.  In  fact, 
in  the  army  of  Jesus  Clirist,  Uberty  and  dis- 
cipline are  two  terms  which  do  not  exclude 
eacli  other. 

A  special  article  among  the  statutes  ot  tno 
Home  Mission  formally  invites  "the  Chris- 
tian women  to  organize  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  end."  It 
adds:  "The  committees  composed  of  women 
will  consult  with  those  composed  of  men,  in 
view  of  the  interest  of  the  common  work. 
On  thte  point,  no  doubt,  as  on  many  others, 
"     not  seek  to  introduce  innovations; 


tivity  unless  they  i>e  tirst  scnoois  oi  ii«cp       u^u  ,^...~.r-  - 
Dletv  and  unless  tbeix  outward  manifestar   association  is  m 


.wU  be  always  exactly  derived  from  their 
inner  life.  As  one  of  our  fiienda  has  said,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  first 
accomplish  in  us  an  inner  mission,  in  order 
tba.t  we,  in  onr  turn,  should  be  able  to  cai'ry 
on  around  us  the  real  inner  mission.  There- 
fore, also,  do  wo  feel  the  need  of  giving  the 
first  place  in  tlie  meetings  of  our  groups  to 
prayer  in  common.  It  is  prayer  alone  that 
will  always  inspire  and  regulate  any  efl'ect- 


»  Christian  activity. 
With  respect  to  this  activity, 
of  the  Home  Mission  aim  at  two  essential  — 
Bnlts— onion. in  the  work,  and  division  of 
the  work.  One  of  the  weak  points  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism,  in  a  Catholic  country, 
is  that  its  forces  are  too  much  scattered  to 
various  directions,  and  from  thence  arises  its 
powerlessness.  What  can  be  more  necessary 
tliBu  to  unite  these  activities,  often  hesitat- 
ing and  discouraged,  and  to  raise  again  and 
excite  that  sentiment  of  brotherly  solidarity 
with  which  the  loins  of  the  Church  were 
girt  about  in  the  prosperous  days  of  its  his- 
tory t  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  persuaded 
that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  understood  how  to 
sufficiently  utUizo  in  the  Church  that  pow. 
erful  element  of  action  which  is  called  the 
diCTskm  of  labor.  If  there  are  some  branches 
of  Christian  activity  around  which  the 
willandeagemessof  every  one  gather,  u^- 
many  others  are  deplorably  neglected  I  _  In 
our  position  as  a  minority  lost  iu  the  midst 
of  a  large  mass,  either  indifferent  or  hostile, 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  make  the 
most  of  our  forces,  by  eoonomiEing  them 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  using  them 
all.     We  are  a  small  army,  and  have  to  re- 


communion*  in  a  common  activity.     —  - 
by  this  that  we  closely  connect  ourselves 
with  the  Evangelical  AUiance,  and  tliat  we 
are  trying,  in  our  feebleness,  to  apply  its  ad- 
mirable principle.  TheAlliance,inproclaim- 
ing  the   spiritual  and  living  nnity  of  the 
I,ord's  people,  in  opposition  to  the  false  un- 
ity of  popery,  has  answered  a  deMeratam  of 
■     contemporary  religions  revivaL     But  is 
this  manifestation  the  neplm  «ltra  of  broth- 
eriy  love  t   Is  it  not  lawful  to  desire  a  better 
jore  thorough  metliod  of  brining  near- 
er to  each  other  the  several  denominations 
of  Christians  than  that  which  creates  large 
!nmenical  conferences  such  as  this  is,  or 
even  more  frequent  meetings,  such  as  those 
which  every   year   are  devoted  to   nnitcd 
prayer  in  the  first  week  of  January  t  ^  We 
have  recognized  that  what  unites  us  is  in- 
finitely more  important  than  what  divides 
us  •  we  love  each  other,  and  we  feel  the  need 
of  declaring  it  to  tiie  world  and  to  ourselves; 
we  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints,  and 
WB  must  strengthen  it  by  nnitmg  our  pray- 
ers.   Why  should  we  not  take  another  stepT 
Why,  after  having  prayed  together,  should 
we  not  work  together  t     We  have  no  pre- 
tension of  saying  what  can  be  done  in  rela- 
tion to  this  in  other  countries,  but  we  have 
thought  that  the  moment  has  come  for  Uie 
French  ChrUtiims  to  try  something  in  this 
way.    We  belong  to  a  race  which  is  eager 
after  unity  in  all  things ;  it  may  ho  its  feeble- 
ness, in  it  resides  also  its  power ;  false  re- 
ligious unity  has  iradone  it,  hnt  true  unity 
might  save  it.    The  Evangelical  Protestants 
of  France  ought  not,  according  to  my  opin- 
ion  to  seek  after  an  admhiistrative  and  es- 
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terior  unification ;  since  Christianity  as  it 
exiets  in  tlie  United  States  has  denionstrateil 
that  we  can  do  witbout  this.  But  it  is  of  the 
utmost  necessity  that  tliey  should  show  to 
Latin  aud  Catholic  France  that  Frotestant- 
ism  is  a  principle  of  cohesion,  and  not  of  dis- 
solution. By  bringing  together,onthegrouud 
ofChristianaotivityjdiaciples  of  Jeans  Christ, 
among  whom  exist  a  few  differences  on  sec- 
ondary questions  of  doctrine  and  organiza- 
tion, the  Home  Mission  prepares  the  way  to 
a  confederation  of  French  Protestant  churcli- 
es.  By  doing  what  is  now  possible  in  that 
respect,  she  prepares  a  better  fature. 

These  are  oar  priuciples.  There  remains 
to  be  said,  in  a  few  words,  how  we  have  tiied 
to  realize  them, 

III.  An  initiatory  committee  was  formed 
in  November,  ISTl,  at  Nlmes,  in  order  to  or- 
ganize and  propagate  this  Home  Mission, 
such  aa  the  Evangelical  Conference  of  the 
Sonth  has  conceived  it.  This  committee  in 
its  composition  was,  as  it  were,  the  proto- 
type of  what  shonld  be  the  local  groups 
wliich  had  to  be  created;  its  seven  membei's 
belonged  to  the  three  principal  denomina- 
tions of  French  Protestantism — the  Reform- 
ed Clinrch,  the  Free  Church,  the  Methodist 
Church,  We  can  say,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the  membei-3  of  this  central  committee,  dur- 
ing the  two  years  which  they  have  worked 
together,  have  never  troubled  themselves 
with  the  ecclesiastical  differences  existing 
between  them ;  they  have  scarcely  felt  that 
there  were  any.  An  appeal  was  addressed 
by  them  to  all  evangelical  Prat«stauts  in 
France,  and  from  every  quarter  came  the 
most  cordial  adhesions.  Among  the  most 
important,  I  shall  instance  that  given  by  the 
Nestor  of  French  literature,  who  is  also  the 
patriarch  of  French  Protestantism,  our  illns- 
trioaa  aud  great  Guizot:  "Put  down  my 
name  among  the  members  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Home  Missiou,"  he  wrote  to  one  of  oar 
friends;  "I  will  devote  to  his  wortc  what 
amount  God  still  vouchsafes  to  me  of  vigor 
and  life.  I  will  feel  it  an  honor  to  aorva  yet, 
in  the  midst  of  your  Association,  the  evan- 
gelical cause  which  is  the  cause  of  all  ChriS' 
tians,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  God  has  in  all  times  suffered 
to  arise  and  allowed  among  his  most  sincere 
and  zealous  servants." 

What  gratiiied  us  still  more  than  such  ad- 
hesions, BO  full  of  sympatliy,  was  tlie  imme- 
diate creation,  in  several  localities,  of  a  num- 
ber of  Home  Mission  groups.  AVe  issued  at 
once  a,  monthly  Balletin,  as  their  organ  and 
connecting  bond,  and  of  that  periodical, 
which  is  edited  by  our  excellent  president. 
Pastor  Babnt,  twelve  hundred  copies  ore 
printed.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred 
of  these  local  groups ;  a  small  number,  if  the 
size  of  France  be  considered,  but  not  if  the 
difficulties  always  encountered  by  a  new  en- 
terprise be  takeu  into  account.     These  asso- 


ciations of  Christians  have  become  in  many 
places  very  precious  as  a  means  of  awaken- 
ing individual  zeal.  In  the  small  localities, 
they  have  gathered  together  the  pious  peo- 
ple whom  isolation  had  discouraged;  in  the 
large  towns,  ihey  have  besidcB  organized 
schemes  of  a  general  character.  Lectures 
have  been  given  with  great  success  on  tlie 
questions  of  the  day  considered  from  the 
Christian  staud-point;  ministers  and  laymen 
have  gone  frequently  two  by  two  preaching 
and  evangelizing  from  place  to  place ;  visits 
to  the  sick  have  beeu  multiplied,  and  made 
with  more  care  and  method ;  lessons  for 
adults  have  been  established  to  answer  the 
intellectual  wants  of  onr  ignorant  popula- 
tion,which  are  generally  eager  afterinstmc- 
tion  i  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
Lave  been  distributed  even  in  fairs,  markets, 
and  barracks.  In  short,  the  Christians  in 
France  begin  to  awake,  and  they  understand 
better  their  duty  to  work  personally  for 
Christ  by  all  the  means  which  are  in  their 
power. 

I  must  not  forget  the  MUsion  populaire  in 
Paris,  twin  sister  of  ours.  Among  the  works 
it  has  undertaken,  I  will  only  mention  the 
0«!J»Tiir8,  opened  after  the  events  of  the  Com- 
mnne,  to  snatch  from  abject  misery  poor 
women  whose  husbands  were  dead  or  in 
prison.  A  lady,  as  gifted  as  she  is  noble- 
hearted,  Mme.  de  Pressens^,  has  devoted 
herself  tj>  that  work,  which  has  taken  a 
great  extension,  and  met  with  important 
success.  It  is  not  a  small  result  to  have 
brought  together  through  love  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  onr  civil  discords  had  separated; 
but,  what  is  better  still,  schools  have  been 
created,  in  which  a  great  many  children  have 
been  placed  under  an  evangelical  influence ; 
new  places  of  worship  have  been  opened  in 
the  working  classes'  districts,  and  true  con- 
versions have  proved  the  work  to  be  of  God. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion has  seen  its  task  increase  with  the  work 
itself.  The  committee  was  at  first  a  mere 
bond  between  the  different  groups,  but  un- 
der tlie  direction  of  Providence  it  has  been 
compelled  to  extend  its  field  of  labor.  With 
the  centribntions  which  have  been  sent  in 
from  many  quarters,  including  the  United 
States,  the  committee  has  organized  preach- 
ing tours  aud  lectures  in  different  places, 
which  are,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  an 
excellent  means  of  action.  It  has  commis- 
sioned district  agents — agenls  r^gimtaux — to 
propagate  the  work  by  regular  visits  to  the 
churches  and  by  an  active  correspondence. 
It  has  addressed  an  appeal  to  men  of  faith 
and  talent,  who  know  how  to  make  them- 
selves heard  by  the  people,  and  has,  of  course, 
promised  to  bear  tie  expenses  they  might 
incur.  We  intend  multiplying  such  agen- 
cies. We  desire  to  create  a  body  of  lecturers 
and  itinerant  missionaries  who  will  go  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ  in  its  simplicity  aod  sulilimity  to 
those  who  Lave  hitliorto  refused  to  receive  it, 
for  this  reason  only,  tiiat  they  knew  it  not. 

Dear  and  honored  brethren,  our  Homo 
Mission  is,  as  yet,  as  you  have  seeD,  iu  the 
day  of  small  tilings,  But  we  bdlieve  in  its 
future,  because  it  is  a  work  of  faith   and 


Christian  charity.  It  appears,  snroly,  quite 
insiguificant  by  the  Bido  of  the  great  works 
wrought  by  Christian  genius  in.  America  and 
in  England.  But,  in  its  feebleness,  it  gives 
another  proof  that  there  is  in.  Franca  a  little 
flock  which  does  not  despair  of  the  religious 
future  of  a  nation  from  which  have  arisen 
such  men  as  Coligny,  Calvin,  and  Pascal. 
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B  Rev.  ROBERT  KNOX,  D.D.,  Belfast,  Ireland. 


I  ASK  tlio  attotitioii  of  tJie  Conference  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  our 
great  cities.  Theroasses  of  the  people  iu 
the  growing  centres  of  population  ave  being 
lost  to  tlie  Church.  The  Earl  of  Sbaftee- 
Imty  stated,  at  a  pulilio  meeting,  not  long 
Bince,  that  uot  more  than  ttco  per  cent,  of  the 
working  men  of  London  atf«nd  any  house 
of  Tvorship!  In  the  city  of  Glasgow,  tlie 
nou-ch«rch-going  amount  to  130,000— that 
is,  oue-fonrtlt  of  the  whole  population.  In 
Edinbnj^h  the  same  class  amonnt  to  60,000 
— that  is,  one-third  of  the  population ;  wliile 
in  London,  tlie  Capitol  of  Christendom,  this 
class  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of 
1,500,000^  that  is,  about  half  the  popula- 
tion! It  may  he  assumed  that  the  condi- 
tion of  New  York  and  other  great  cities  of 
the  continent  of  America  is  not  more  sat- 
isfactory. Whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  this  state  of  things,  we  Jiave  the 
melancholy  fact  staring  us  iu  the  face,  that  in 
the  great  cities  of  Enrope  and  America  the 
masses  have  fallen  away  from  the  Church, 
and  have  assumed,  with  more  or  less  inten- 
sity, an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Gospel. 
Iu  accounting  for  this  condition  of  things, 
some  trace  it  to  the  pressnre  of  poverty. 
They  tell  ua  that  many  families  who  went 
every  Sahbath  from  the  rural  home  to  the 
house  of  God,  when  they  pitch  their  teut  i] 
the  great  city  and  get  disheartened  iu  th 
terrible  straggle  for  existence,  sink  into  in 
difference,  and  are  buried  in  the  seething 
godless  mass.  Some  trace  tlie  evil  to  th 
liquor  traffic,  and  those  habits  of  intempei 
aace  it  generates  and  fosters.  Tliey  tell  u 
how  fhe  drink  beggars  and  degrades,  blunts 
the  edge  of  conscience,  quenches  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  demoralizes  the  wliole  man. 
Others  trace  the  evil  to  the  wretched  Iiabi- 
tations  of  the  people.  They  tell  us  that,  in 
the  sunken  regions  of  great  cities,  many  of 
the  poor  herd  together  like  beasts  and  not 
as  human  beings ;  that  the  young  grow  up 
in  surroundings  which  poison  the  springs 
of  life  and  render  all  delicacy  of  feeling  im- 
possible. Many  do  not  hesitate  to  trace  the 
infidelity  of  the  masses  to  the  spirit  and 
bearing  of  the  Church — to  her  want  of  life, 
and  holiness,  and  love.  Men  fail  to  see 
the  Church  that  pure,  compassionate,  i 
seiiish  thing,  which  they  might  expect 
come  from  God.  They  charge  the  Church 
with  worldliness  and  pride,  and  inaensibOi- 
iy  to  the  condition  of  tlie  poor  and  the  per- 


ishing, and  are  thus  led  to  give  up  all  faitli 
in  the  reality  and  power  of  religion. 

Whatever  be  the  tnie  explanation,  we 
have  the  stem  fact  to  deal  with — Christiim- 
ity  lias  lost  hold  of  tlie  masses  iu  onr  great 
cities.  In  dealing  with  this  fiiet,  we  must 
remember  that  cities  are  the  centres  of  in- 
fluence and  moral  power.  The  world  is 
ruled  by  its  great  cities.  The  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  principles  of  aetion  that  im- 
pregnate these  centres  spread  rapidly,  and 
poisou  or  purify  life  in  the  remotest  hamlet. 
This  invests  the  subject  before  us  with  im- 
mense interest.  Leaving  heathen  nations 
out  of  view,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cities  of  so-called  Christian  lands 
are  strongholds  of  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
infidelity,  and  ungodliness  in  its  most  hide- 
ous aspects.  Such  places  as  London,  Paris, 
Hamburg,  and  New  York  are  citadels  of 
vice.  From  these  issues  the  literature  that 
carries  death  in  its  wings  to  the  homes  of 
the  people. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  iu  the  revival 
of  missionary  zeal  which  marked,  the  dawn 
of  the  present  century,  the  condition  of  the 
city  population  was  entirely  overlooked. 
Men  burned  with  holy  fervor  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  societies  were 
formed  to  send  the  Gospel  to  almost  every 
country  under  the  sun,  at  the  very  time 
when  home  heathenism  was  spreading  like 
a  malaria  among  the  sunken  masses  at  their 
own  doors.  A  time  came  when  these  masses 
began  to  show  signs  of  ability  and  e^^r- 
ness  to  avenge  upon  society  centnrios.of 
criminal  neglect.  The  Church  was  at  last 
roused  to  begin  the  work  of  saving  the  hea- 
then at  home.  It  was  almost  too  late,  as 
the  history  of  the  Paris  Commune  tells  with 
trumpet  tongue.  It  is  now  felt  by  all  Chris- 
tian men  that  to  preserve  the  very  frame- 
work of  society,  if  from  no  higher  motive, 
we  must  reclaim  the  lapsed  masses  in  onr 
great  cities.  This  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
moat  difficult  work  ever  undertaken  by  the 
Church.  The  heathen  may  be  ignorant,  be- 
sotted, and  low  in  the  intellectual  scale,  but 
the  heathen  are  usually  without  prejudice 
and  without  hatred.  The  lower  and  the 
lowest  strata  of  our  city  population  are 
largely  brutalized  by  drink  and  hostile  to 
religion.  Many  of  them  speak  as  if  they  had 
an  old  quarrel  to  settle  with  Christianity. 

The  great  practical  question  we  now  raise 
is  this,  What  can  he  done  to  save  these  mass- 
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es ;  Tvliero  is  llic  power  miglity  enough  to 
lift  tbera  ont  of  tbeir  miaery  and  vice  t  In 
answer  to  this  question  I  have  tliree  obser- 
vations to  make. 

1.  In  our  jndgment,  the  only  power  equal 
to  tlie  task  is  the  "Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God."    This  ia  "  the  power  of  God  nnt<i  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believetli."    It  ia 
the  greatest  moral  power  in 
the  living,  jiersoDal,  divine  Eedeemer 
lift  «p  and  purify  the  people.     No  other 
agency  is  eqnal  to  the  task.    1 
roundingB  can  save  a  moral  heing,  degraded 
and  lost.     Better  food,  better  honses,  ei 
higher  culture,  can  not  do  it.     He  m; 
come  under  an  inflnence  that  reaches  ._ 
the  very  fountain  of  his  being ;  he  must  be 
touched  by  one  who  can  quicki 
nese  of  life.     Jesna  says,  "Bring  him  unto 
me."     This  is  our  work ;  we  must  bring  the 
lost  ones  to  Him  who  can  cast  ont  the 
clean  spirit  and  fill  the  soul  with  a  new 
spiritual  life.     It  ia  little  short  of  mockery 
to  offer  a  salvation  of  outside  appli 

These  may  be  good  and  precious  as 

maida  to  the  higher  benediction,  but  they 
can  not  save.    They  may  alleviate 
ing ;  they  can  not  ward  ofE  death. 

2.  Mysecond  observation  is  that  this  work 
can  not  be  achieved  by  prosy.  We  may  la- 
bor among  the  far-off  heathen  by  prosy,  as 
there  ia  no  other  way  of  reaching  them. 
We  select  men  and  send  them  forth  as 
representatives,  and  by  the  lips  of  tl 
men  we  speak.  But  in  dealing  with 
home  heathen  we  need  more  than  di 
tiea.  I  would  not  nnderralne  the  labor  of 
the  city  miasionary,  but  why  not  bring  to 
bear  on  this  work  the  whole  apiritual  pow- 
er of  the  Church!  Every  living,  earnest 
member  of  a  city  congregation  should  be- 
come a  miasionary,  and  deal  directly,  per- 
sonally, with  sinners.  A  congregation  sliould 
not  dream  of  having  fully  discharged  its  ob- 
ligations by  paying  a  missionary  to  pene- 
trate the  lanes  and  alleys.  The  work  ia  too 
great  and  arduous  to  be  achieved  in  " 
way.  Ei*ery  eared  eoiil  should  become  a 
sionary.  It  is  the  chief  bnslness  of  the 
ister  tfl  lift  np  Christ  in  the  pulpit;  it  is 
the  chief  busineaa  of  tlie  eldera  to  rule;  it 
ia  the  chief  businesa  of  the  deacons  to  man- 
age the  finances  of  the  Church;  but  there 
ia  a  great  work  common  to  all  and  binding 
on  all.  Surrounded  by  a  vast  popnlatjon, 
virtually  heathen,  worse  than  heathen,  more 
gnUty  than  the  heathen,  it  is  laid  on  minis- 
ters, elders,  and  deacona  to  assail  this  denae, 
compact  heathenism  personally,  with  per- 
sistent effort,  with  intense,  all-conquering 
love.  Every  minister,  elder,  and  deacon  in 
a  city  church  should  be  an  evangeliat,  go- 
ing into  streets  and  lanea  in  aearch  of  the 
lost;  not  by  deputy,  but  p^aoudlli/,  doing 
the  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master — self- 
forgetting,  self-saerjficiug,  dealing  with  the 


lost,  closely,  earnestly — in  love,  faith,  and 
patience. 

And  what  of  the  great  body  of  the  aaints 
iu  our  city  churches!  Are  they  to  stand 
all  the  day  idle !  Here  is  work  for  them 
also — a  people  perishing  at  their  door:  the 
command  of  the  Master  to  every  one  of 
them  is,  "Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard." 
Never  shall  the  world  be  converted  till  the 
Chnrch  gets  ont  of  the  wretched  old  mt 
of  assigning  the  work  of  preaching  exclu- 
sively to  the  minister.  The  true  theory  of 
the  Kingdom  is  to  make  ewrji  ChrisUau  man 
and  tcoman  a  IteraJd  of  the  glad  tidings :  "  The 
Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come !" — the  Bride, 
that  ia,  the  Chureh — the  saved  people,  men 
and  women— not  the  clergy  merely.  I  would 
neither  undervalue  nor  snpersede  the  office 
of  the  ministry.  While  the  Church  is  mili- 
tant, thereshouldbea  class  ofmenwho  should 
"give  themselvea  wholly  to  these  things," 
lifting  up  Jesus,  and  "feeding  the  flock  of 
God;"  but  in  our  dispensation  no  order  of 
men  can  claim  an  exclusive  right  to  preach 
the  Gospel. 

A  man  saved  by  grace  feels  in  his  own 
conacicnce  both  tlie  obligation  and  the  au- 
thority to  tell  of  Jesus  and  his  workr  "I 
believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken;"  "We 
also  believe,  and  therefore  spejk."  Thus 
faith  is  made  by  prophets  and  apostles  the 
ground  of  uttei'ance.  The  man  who  believes 
iu  his  heart  has  Divine  authority  for  making 
confession  with  his  lips.  Such  a  man  will 
speak  for  Jesus  from  the  moral  force  of  love 
and  gratitude,  independent  of  all  human  au- 
thority. Even  the  apostles,  when  arraigned 
before  the  Jewish  parliament,  did  not  fall 
back  on  their  Divine  commission,  but  plead- 
ed, iu  justification  of  their  work,  the  irresist- 
ible plea  of  their  own  experience :  "  We  can 
not  but  speak  the  things  we  have  both  seen 
andheard."  They  stood  on  their  own  knowl- 
edge, their  conscionsness,  their  own  esperi- 
ence  of  Christ.  This  experience  was  so  con- 
straining, it  laid  on  them  a  moral  necessity 
they  could  not  resist.  They  would  die  rath- 
er liian  be  silent.  They  stood  to  their  pur- 
pose resolutely ;  not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  au  official  commission  as  ont  of 
love  for  Jesus,  their  knowledge  of  the  riches 
of  his  grace;  their  own  experience  of  his 
saving  power.  What  preaching  comes  of 
such  experience!  No  men  speak  with  such 
power  as  men  fresh  from  the  divine  baptism. 
What  a  preacher  was  that  man  of  Gadaral 
Jesns  sent  him  back  to  his  home  and  kin- 
dred to  tell  of  the  blessings  he  received. 
With  what  startling  power  and  fervor  would 
he  tell  his  story .'  How  he  wonld  point  to 
himself,  and  remind  them  of  all  they  knew 
of  him  when  among  the  tombs,  and  cutting 
himself  with  stones — so  changed  now,  so  gen- 
happy,  so  full  of  love  I  No  apostle  vis- 
iting the  hills  and  city  of  Gadara  wonld  com- 
mand the  same  attention.    What  a  preacher 
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■waathatwoman  of  Samaria!  WkentLee 
of  holy  fire  was  kindled  in  Iier  heait,  she 
no  more  time  for  parley ;  leaving  her  w 
pot,  she  ran  into  the  city ;  the  power  of  her 
glowing,  voliomeot  appeals  may  be  gather- 
ed ttom  theii  effects.  Some  believed  on  the 
spot,  others  poured  out  of  the  city,  aud,  meet- 
ing Jesas  at  the  well,  yielded  np  their  hearts 
to  him  there. 

The  host  preachers  for  the  masses  are 
brands  &om  among  themselves  plucked  out 
of  the  fire — men  and  women  known  to  them, 
exhibiting  in  their  own  persona  the  trans- 
forming power  of  grace,  speaking  of  Jesna 
in  the  workshops,  at  the  coruara  of  the  atreets, 
and  at  the  fireside ;  the  most  hardened  and 
hostile  are  thus  made  to  feel  the  reality  aud 
power  of  religion. 

For  the  special  object  of  reclaiming  tlie 
masses  there  should  bo  iu  every  church  an 
oi^uization  of  Chriatiaa  workers,  Jucluding 
minister,  elders,  deacons,  and  all  living  mem- 
bers— men  and  women.  To  this  earnest  band 
tliere  shonld  be  assigned  a  portion  of  the  city, 
so  that  every  soul  among  the  laitsod  in  that 
district  would  come  into  personal  contact 
with  Christian  love.  Till  this,  or  something 
like  this,  be  done,  the  conversion  of  the  world 
will  advance  slowly,  and  the  masses,  already 
fiillen,  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  misery  and 
crime.  Wealthy  Christiana  mnst  be  taught 
that  we  need  more  than  their  money  to  evan- 
gelize the  world  —  we  need  their  persoual 
service,  the  living  voice  and  the  loving  heart. 
We  ask  them  to  be  like  the  Master,  "  Wlio, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  oar  sakes  be- 
came poor,  that  we  throngh  liis  poverty 
might  be  rich."  They  should  do  as  be  did 
— stand  in  the  midst  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners. It  may  be  hard  and  trying  work,  bat 
he  did  it,  and  he  did  more  than  all  this,  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  ns.  We  must  teach 
the  poor  who  are  rich  iu  faith  that,  though 
they  have  little  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  lay 
at  the  Saviour's  feet,  they  can  bring  an  offer- 
ing of  priceless  value — grateful,  loving  hearts 
— hearts  valiant  and  ready  to  work  for  him. 
We  must  shew  them  how  grace  lifts  the 
poor  out  of  the  dunghill  and  sets  him  among 
princes,  making  him  an  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  kings. 

This  plan  of  engaging  the  whole  Chris- 
tian people  iu  personal  service  for  Christ 
has  mnch  to  recommend  it.  It  is  God'a 
plan.  It  would  at  once  augment  the  work- 
ing imwer  of  the  Church  a  hundred-fold. 
It  ivould  bring  untold  blessings  to  the 
Chnrcli  herself  by  its  reflex  poivcr,  and,  be- 


sides all  this,  it  would  furnish  to  the  world 
what  the  cynical,  unbelieving  world  so  loud- 
ly demands — proof  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
The  world  asks  with  a  sneer, "  Where  is  this 
love  which  you  tell  us  is  the  spirit  and  gen- 
ius of  Christiauity  t  The  poor  are  oppress- 
ed, and  you  don't  pity  them ;  they  are  ready 
to  perish,  aud  jou  don't  lay  it  to  heart ;  you 
are  selfish,  supercilious,  living  apart."  We 
must  wipe  out  this  reproach  by  the  Chris- 
tian people  goiug  down  among  the  wretched 
and  the  poor,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time  and 
feeling,  under  the  promptings  of  a  love  that 
casts  out  fear,  and  counts  it  a  real  joy  to 
suffer  for  Christ.  Till  this  is  done,  you  can 
not  penetrate  worldly  men  with  tlie  convic- 
tion that  there  is  any  value  and  power  iu 
the  faith  of  the  Crucified  One. 

3.  My  third  observation  is  that,  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  wo 
shonld  follow  the  Divine  order.  We  must 
not  only  take  God's  agency, but  God's  order — 
lay  told  frst  of  the  great  citiee.  Preach  theGoa- 
pd  to  every  creature,  beginning  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  apostles  filled  Jerusalem  with 
their  doctrine,  and  then  passed  rapidly  to 
all  the  great  centres  of  influence  throughout 
the  Roman  empire — Corinth,  Antioch,  Eph- 
esua,  Rome.  From  these  centres  the  Word 
passed  swiftly  aa  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
so  that,  within  the  first  generation,  it  could 
be  said,  "Their  sound  has  gone  into  all  the 
earth,  and  their  worda  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  We  have  not  followed  this  plan. 
We  have  neglected  the  niassea  in  our  great 
cities,  till  a  gigantic  evil  has  grown  up  iu 
L-  midst;  and  it  remains  to  be  seenwheth- 
there  is  life  enough  in  the  Christianity 
our  day  to  grapple  with  the  evil  aud 
redeem  the  waste  placea,  so  that  the  tre- 
mendous moral  and  social  power  lodged  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  popnlatiou  may  be  con- 
secrated to  Christ. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  living  Church — a 
Church  filled  with  SMtii  aud  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  dead  church  can  not  achieve  any 
thing.  It  is  the  most  useless  institution  ou 
Sice  of  the  earth,  aud,  like  salt  without 
>r,  is  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  and  "trod- 
den under  feet  of  men."  The  working  pow- 
er of  the  Church  is  just  the  meoeure  of 
hfe  in  the  pulpit  and  iu  the  pew.  What  wo 
want  before  organization^above  and  better 
than  all  organization— is  l^e — to  be  filled 
nith  Me  Without  life,  tlie  Church  is  a 
skeleton ,  full  ot  lite,  she  rises  up,  an 
exceeding  gieat  army,  invincible,  and  all- 
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The  Biiliject  for  which  I  want  to  cliiim 
your  attention  leads  you  intfl  the  nairow- 
uess  of  a  quiet,  sileiit  work  of  love.  Yon 
have  taken,  in  these  memoraljla  days,  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  different  departments  of  Chris- 
tian, Protestant  faith  and  struggle,  love  aiid 
Buffering,  hope  and  victory.  I  have  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  work  of  love  Tthtch  the  Evan- 
gelisclie  Ober-Eirchenrath  in  Berlin,  the  first 
authority  of  the  Established  Church  id  Prus- 
sia, besides  its  great  taska  at  home,  does 
for  Qemiau  Protestant  coDgregations  scat- 
tered iu  foreign  lands.  Its  care  is  exteud- 
ed  over  all  those  congregations  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  that  seek  its  con- 
nection. 

Ton  know  that  every  year  thousands  and 
thousands  iu  Germany  suppose  themselves 
to  he  called  with  the  words  once  spoken 
to  Abraham,  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  coun- 
try, and  fi«m  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  uuto  a  land  that  I  wDl  show 

The  tide  of  German  emigration  flows 
ivestward  into  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  I  dare  say,  without  boasting,  may 
thank  the  German  emigrants  for  a  good  part 
of  their  wonderful  development.  The  emi- 
grants who  come  here  do  not  want  the  ec- 
clesiastical care  of  their  fatherland ,  or  at  least 
uot  so  much  as  anywhere  else,  for  the 
try  they  have  selected  for  their  new  home 
rejoices  in.  the  religions  freedom  of  its  citi- 
neus,  and  allows  them  to  live  aecordiug  to 
their  own  faith,  and  to  constitute  their 
churches.  There  is  here  no  preferenc 
any  denomination,  nor  are  the  profei 
of  any  faith  disregarded  before  the 
law.  Our  German  brethren  find  here 
merouB,  more  or  less  well-organized,  German 
Churches,  which  they  can  join,  and  where 
they  may  continue  in  the  faith  of  their  fii- 
thers  and  the  customs  of  their  home. 
odal  regulations  and  a  standing  ministerial 
state,  whose  members  are  partly  gone  forth 
from  the  academies  of  this  country,  partly 
from  Germany,  give  them  the  security  of 
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the  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel  aud 
the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace. 
Quite  different  is  the  situation  of  emigrants 
1  countries  where  the  population  is  not  pre- 
dominantly Protestant.  It  may  be  that  they 
go  to  South  America,  where  the  Romish 
Church  does  not  suffer  any  religious  liberty, 
that  they  settle  in  the  Dannbian  princi- 
palities, whore  the  Greek  Church,  thongh 
]  intolerant  as  Popery,still  is  averse  to 
the  Gospel  and  its  confessors.  Or  they  set- 
tle nnder  the  Government  of  the  Crescent  iu 
lie  East  and  in  Egypt,  or  they  seek  a  home 
I  the  great  European  cities,  where  language 
ud  manners  are  foreign  to  them. 
ThereourGerman  brethren  f orm  sm  all  nnm- 
bers,  frequently  not  over  one  hundred  souls, 
who,  even  if  they  constitute  themselves  into 
congregations,  will  soon  piue  away,  because 
they  are  scattered  over  lai^e  districts,  have 
close  connection  with  one  another,  and  do 
t  possess  the  means  of  paying  ministers 
and  teachers  worthy  of  tliat  name.  There 
II  the  more  numerous  congregations  of 
South  Brazil,  almost  everywhere,  so-called 
iters  of  the  Gospel;  but  what  sort  of 
people  have  many  of  these  been,  and  what 
ire  they  still,  here  and  there  f  Reduced  ad- 
■enturers,  teacliers  driven  away  on  account 
of  immoral  actions,  artisans  given  to  drink- 
ing, disbanded  soldiers,  who  make  the  Prot- 
estant Chnrch  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Eoraish  population.  Our  German  brethren 
feel  deeply  this  disgrace  and  mourn  over  it ; 
but  they  have  only  to  choose  between  the  Ro- 
man Chnrch,  ready  to  devour  them,  or  such 
pastors  as  these.  Even  large  congregations, 
which  have  the  means  and  are  ready  also  to 
make  sacrifices,  are  depending  on  chance, 
owing  to  their  separation  and  disoonuection 
from  a  larger  church  organization,  whether 
they  wiU  And  a  true  minister,  or  will  ihll 
into  the  hands  of  unfit,  immoral  men. 

In  consideration  of  these  improprieties 
many  congregations,  first  a  few,  afterward 
more  and  more,  have  asked  the  permission 
of  the  Evangelisohe  Ober-Kirclienrath  in 
Berlin  to  join  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  of  Prussia.  Others  who  could  uot 
do  this  on  account  of  their  unsettled  condi- 
tion have  asked  at  least  its  advice,  its  co-op- 
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eration  for  getting  proper  miiiisters,  so  that 
now  Prussian  ininistera,  sent  to  tliose  con- 
gregations, remain  in  connection  ■with  their 
cltnTch  at  home,  and,  after  having  worked 
for  Bome  years  in  the  "  SiaBnopa"  are  called 
back  and  provided  for. 

The  providing  at  home  for  the  ministers 
sent  ont  into  the  Siaavopa  is  of  great  conse- 
quence for  the  acquisition  of  qualified  per- 
sona. Ahle  ministers  are  seldom  ready  to 
leave  their  country  forever.  They  make  it 
a  condition  of  their  being  sent  forth  that 
they  may  not  only  return  to  the  exercise  of 
their  office  at  homo,  but  even  that  they  bo 
a.'isuredof  a  like  provision,  after  having  offi- 
ciated for  five  or  sis  years  abroad,  as  if  they 
had  worked  in  the  home  service  of  their 
church. 

The  smaller  Protestant  Established  Ch  urch- 
ea  of  Germany  are  not  able  to  give  that  as- 
eniance,  becanse  they  have  too  few  livings 
at  their  disposal.  Besides,  the  number  of 
caudidatea  is  so  small  iu  most  of  the  German 
Protestant  Churches  that  tliey  have  scarce- 
ly enough  for  tliemselves.  Therefore  our 
German  brethren  abroad,  though  far  from 
coming  ail  from  North  Germany,  bnt  in  great 
unmbers  also  from  South  Germany,  and  even 
from  German  Switzerland,  do  not  look  for 
help  to  Sasony,  or  Hessia,  or  WSrtemberg, 
but  aak  in  Berliu  for  assistance  in  their  spir- 
itual trouble. 

Besides,  there  is  still  another  point  to  be 
considered.  The  congregations  of  which 
I  am  speaking  consist,  with  a  ffew  escej)- 
tions,  of  members  belonging  to  different  de- 
uominationa.  In  tlie  same  colony  there  are 
Lutherans  from  Pomerania  and  Mecklen- 
bnrg,  with  reformed  Hessians  and  Swiss. 
Emigrants  from  Brandenburg  and  Baden, 
belonging  to  tlie  Uuitefl  Church,  live  quietly 
together  with  those  from  Wfirtemborg,  who 
do  not  know  a  union.  Greater  still  is  the 
mixture  of  denominations  in  the  towns,  not 
only  in  the  great  commercial  cities,  where 
the  transatlantic  commerce  brings  together 
members  of  the  most  different  Srotestant 
denominations,  but  also  in  the  inland  towns, 
where,  as  in  the  Dannbiau  principalities,  Ger- 
man, Hungarian,  Sclavonian,  Swiss,  French, 
and  English  Protestants  belong  to  the  Ger- 
man congregation,  l>ecause  all  of  them  speak 
German.  In  the  East,  Germans  and  French 
Swiss  form  one  congregation,  and  the  pastor 
is  obliged  to  officiate  alternately  in  French 
and  German.  In  Italy,  North  German  Prot- 
estants and  Romance  Grisons  form  a  congre- 
gation, and  the  minister  officiates  in  the  Ger- 
man as  well  as  in  the  Romance  language. 
In  congregations  thus  composed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  care  of  a  particular  creed.  The 
particular  confession  of  the  individual  Chnrch 
is  overpoised,  under  the  oppression  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Greek  Chnrcli,  by  the  common  Prot- 
estant confession  of  the  fundamental  tmths 
of  the  Refoi-mation  — jiistilieatioii  by  faith, 


and  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  that  faith. 
Thus  the  true  evangelical  union  is  effectu- 
ated in  these  congregations,  which  does  not 
seek  to  absorb  the  Lutherau  confession  by 
the  Reformed  one,  nor  to  have  the  latter  op- 
pressed by  the  Lutheran  confession,  nor  to 
put  in  the  place  of  both  a  new  confession, 
but  Trhicb  leaves  to  every  confession  its  own 
right,  and  does  not  forget  in  the  differences 
of  the  creeds  all  they  have  in  common,  and 
takes  care  of  the  communion  of  faith  iu 
word  and  sacrament.  Those  cougregatious 
can  only  have  pastors  who  themselves  bo- 
long  with  all  tlieir  heart  to  that  Union, 
and  who  are  willing  to  preach  the  Gospel 
aud  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  church- 
members  of  all  denominations.  And  our 
brethren  scattered  abroad  think  that  they 
can  ask  such  ministers  only  from  a  church 
government,  whose  task  it  is  to  take  care 
of  that  Union.  This  is  an  additional  Mason 
why  our  German  brethren  come  to  Berlin, 
asking  assistance.  The  Evangelischo  Ober- 
Eirchenrathin  Prussia  has  always  lent  awill- 
ing  ear  to  these  calls  for  help.  Remember- 
ing the  words  of  the  apostle, "  Let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  nnto  them  who  ai-e 
of  the  honseliold  of  faith,"  It  has  lent  its 
helping  hand  to  procure  pastors  and  teach- 
ers for  the  congregations  in  the  Biamrapd,  to 
assist  them  with  its  advice  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  parish  concerns,  even  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  necessary  means,  either 
by  donations  out  of  funds  collected  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Prussia,  for  its  own 
most  urgent  need,  or  by  gifts  and  running 
subsidies  principally  granted  by  his  majes- 
ty the  emperor  and  king.  The  "Gustav- 
Adolf-Stif tnng,"  too,  has  given  its  assistance. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  yon  see  that, 
in  the  connection  of  congregations  abroad 
with  the  Evangelischo  Ober-Kirchenrath, 
the  latter  seeks  no  expansion  of  its  church 
government  in  the  sense  of  Rome,  bnt  sim- 
ply fnlfills  a  work  of  love,  a  service  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  that  is  often  rather  trouble- 
some and  not  seldom  paid  with  ingratitude. 
The  E  vangelische  Ober-K  irchenrath  longs  for 
the  moment  when  all  those  congregations 
shall  no  longer  need  its  assistance  and  protec- 
tion ;  when  they  shall  have  grown  strong  and 
numerous  enough  to  organize  self-dependent 
churches,  as  it  is  here  in  the  United  Stales. 
Because  the  Evangelische  Ober-Kirchenrath 
docs  not  seek  its  own  advantage  in  all  these 
proceedings,  it  is  entirely  left  to  the  congre- 
gations themselves,  whether  they  will  form- 
ally join  the  Established  Chnrch  of  Prussia, 
or  win  only  be  iu  connection  with  it  on  ac- 
conut  of  its  providing  them  with  ministers. 
They  may  put  the  choice  of  their  pastor  en- 
tirely into  the  hand  of  the  Evangelische  Ober- 
Kirchenrath,  or  they  may  co-operato  in  his 
selection,  or  reserve  to  themselves  the  last 
decision.  The  hope  of  receiving  a  material 
be  no  motive  fur  these  con- 
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gregationa  to  apply  to  Berlin,  aa  the  Evan- 
geliache  Ober-Kirchenrath.  has  no  money  for 
propaganda  at  its  disposal,  like  the  biehaps 
of  the  Komau  Catholic  Clinicli,  and  the  small 
donations  which  it  makes  are  intended  only 
to  encourage  the  cougtegations  to  try  their 
own  strength,  and  are  continued  no  longer 
than  there  is  an  nrgent  need.  We  have  not 
in  Pmssia  the  benevolent  institution  of  En- 
gland, where  it  is  appointed  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  that  half  of  what  ia  necessary 
for  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  minister,  a 
hospital,  and  a  charch  is  to  be  accorded  ont 
of  the  public  revenues,  -wherever  abivad  an 
English  congregation  is  formed,  and  proves 
itself  able  and  willing  to  give  the  other  half. 

On  account  of  this  state  of  things,  it  must 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  that,  in  the  last 
conference  of  delegates  of  the  highest  Prot- 
estant Church  authorities  of  Germany,  held 
in  Eisenach  in  the  year  1873,  several  res- 
olutions ivere  adopted,  the  execution  of 
which  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  Gter- 
man  Protestants  abroad.  The  conference 
thought  right,  on  the  motion  of  the  Prus- 
sian reporter,  to  assist  the  forming  and  de- 
velopment of  congregations  for  emigrants. 
Therefore  it  resolved  to  propose  to  every 
govenmieut  to  put  a  yearly  allowance  at 
the  disposal  of  their  church  anthorities  for 
that  purpose,  besides  to  raise  a  regular  ool- 
leotiou  in  tho  churches,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  households  too,  at  least  every  two  years. 

After  these  general  remarks  about  the 
character  of  the  connection  between  those 
German  congregations  scattered  abroad  and 
the  Evangelische  Ober-Kirolienrath,  I  will 
speak  of  the  congregations  thoinselves  in 
particular.  Their  number  amounts  to  41 
parish  ehnrches,  with  more  than  40  nuder- 
parochial  churches.    They  form  five  gronps : 

I.  The  churches  of  tbo  Dauuhiau  Piiuci- 
palities. 

a.  In  Servia :  Belgrade,  400  souls. 

h.  In.  Konmauia: 

1.  Jassy,  550  souls,  with  the  under-paro- 
chial churches  Bacau,'  Botflschan,  Naanjz, 
Peatra,  Roman. 

2.  Galacz,  350  souls,  with  the  uudor-paro- 
chiaL  churches  Teeutsch,  Berlad,  Bortschak, 
Teraclia. 

3.  Braila,  250  souls,  with  Jncobsonthal, 
80  souls. 

4.  Pitesti,  130  souls,  with  Eimuicu  Valca ; 
CampuluDgu. 

5.  Crajova,  350  souls,  with  Tirgujnilui. 
Caracall,  ScLuteroia,  Slatina. 

6.  Tumul-Seveiin,  150  souls.i 

•  The  coDgregalion  In  Bacnn  Intend!  to  couBtitnlt 
Iteelfiiilo  a^elf-dependeucchnrcb  imder  tlie  patrou 
use  of  Prince  WittgenElieia,  nad  to  jcilu  tbe  Esmbljgb. 
ed  Olmrch  ol  Pnissla. 

t  Tbo  inngregntlon  In  Bnchai-eat  bas  disenlved  It! 
fnrmer  ionn«iHon  with  the  Evangelieche  Ober-Kirch. 
«uralheince  theloet  eleciJon  of  amiuiater.  Tbo  con. 
Eregatioii  ui  Plojest  is  aiBSulveS, 


J.  In  the  Turkish  Dobrudscha:  Atmad- 
scba,  250  souls,  with  the  under- parochial 
churches  Tschnkurova,  Catalui,  Tuldscha, 
Ismail,  Sarata,  Novitroizki,  Sulina. 

II.  The  ehnrches  of  the  East ; 

1.  Constantinople,  700  souls. 

2.  Smyrna,  165  souls,  with  Sjra,  Miti- 
lene,  Pergamum,  Ismid,  Alasohehr,  Dchllm- 
Oraesi. 

t.  Beirut,  150  souls,  with  Domascus,  Ain- 
Louis,  Ain-HamadS,  aud  Kiuiiyah,  in  Leba- 

4.  Jerusalem,  100  souls,  with  the  Arabian 
Protestant  under-parochial  churches  in  Beth- 
lehem anil  Bcthschaleh. 

5.  Alexandria,  400  souls. 

6.  Cairo,  200  souls. 

III.  The  churches  in  South  America : 

a.  In  the  Argentine  Eepublic ; 

1.  Buenos  Asres,9500  souls. 

2.  Dolores,  300  souls,  with  Nneva  Helvetia. 

3.  San  Carlos  and  San  Esperanza. 

4.  Montevideo,  350  souls. 

b.  In  South  Brazil : 

1.  Porto  Alegre,1200souls,witliToutonla, 
Estrella,  Conventos,  Estancia  Tamanca,Ta- 
quary,  Tritmipho,  San  Jeronimo,  which  lat- 
ter seven  congregations  wUl  soon  form  a 
separate  parish,  San  Josephine,  San  Luiz, 
Colony  Bismarck,  and  New  Berlin. 

2.  San  Lorenco,  900  to  1000  Bonis,  with 
Eio  Grande  and  Pelotas,  152  famUies. 

3.  San  Leopoldo,  with  Lomba  Grande,  74 
families. 

4.  Hamburger  Bers,S80  families,  with  3 
imder-parochial  churches. 

5.  Heu-Petropolis,  1100  souls,  with  the  pi- 
cadas  (clearings)  of  Nen-Schneids  and  Por- 
tugieser  Schneids. 

6.  Baum-Schneids,  withlnnder-parochial 
church. 

7.  Santa  Cruz,  with  2  under  -  parochial 
churches,  500  families. 

8.  Ferraz,  with  3  under-parochial  church- 
es, 192  families. 

9.  Muudo  Novo,  1500  souls,  with  3  nnder- 
parochial  churches. 

10.  San  Angelo,  126  families,  with  2  under 
parochial  churches. 

11.  Ferro  Mecco,  with  3  under-paroehial 
ehnrches,  590  souls. 

12.  Aoht-nnd-Vierzig,  with  2  under-paro- 
chial churches. 

I  to  12  are  situated  iu  the  proviuce  of  Eio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

13.  Petropolis,  1500  souls,  in  the  province 
of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  with  tlio  under-parochial 
churches  in  the  province  of  Minaa  Geraea, 
colony  of  Don  Pedro  II.,  near  Juiz  de  Fora 
and  Mar  de  Hespanha.* 

•  The  oonsf*Si'"on  in  Rio  He  Joneito  dissoWeil,  in 
1804,  the  former  connection.  The  present  minister  ia 
dealrons  to  enter  into  it  asnin.  The  eongraeHtion  in 
Snn  iBBbe),  In  the  province  of  Klo  de  jBnebu,  aaked, 
lit  its  luetvaciiucy,  B  niiseionnr;  of  the  mlaaion-honse 
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14.  Desterro,  in  the  province  of  San 
Cittharina.. 

15.  Cnritiba,  in  tlie  province  of  Parana, 
1500  souls. 

c.  InCltlli: 

1.  Puerto  Mont,  800  souls,  with  the  colo- 
nies of  Llanquihu^,  Coilmin,  and  Hque. 

2.  Osomo,  500  souls,  with  Eio  Bueno  and 
La  Union. 

IT.  The  churches  in  South  Europe : 

1.  Rome,  S50  sonls. 

2.  Florence,  600  sonls,  with  Figline,Monte- 
varchi,  Porto,  Empoli,  Flstojs,  Siena. 

3.  Genoa,  with  Pegli,  Neroi,  Pra." 

4.  Lisbon,  230  sonls,  with  Oporto, 

5.  Athens,  150  souls. 

V,  The  chnrehes  in  the  Netherlanils  aud 
England: 

1.  Hague,  300  eouls,  with  Scheveuiiigen 
and  Ley  den. 

2.  Rotterdam,  320  souls. 

3.  Hnll,  1000  souls. 

Between  these  congregations  there  are 
manifold  differences  in  regard  to  their  con- 
stitution and  administration.  The  only  thing 
common  to  all  is  a  stntjaticnl  report  sent  ev- 
ery year  to  the  Evangelische  Ober-Kirchen- 
rath  about  the  "casualia"  and  a  report  cou- 
ceming  the  religious  aud  moral  condition 
orthe  oongrogationa,  by  which  the  latter  is 
able  to  advise  and  warn  the  congregations 
and  their  ministers,  and  even  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  them. 

Let  me  now  show  you  in  different  ex- 
amples out  of  the  five  gronps  the  manner 
of  their  connections  with  the  EstabEshed 
Church  of  Prussia. 

I  begin  with  the  Dannbian  Principalities. 
One  of  the  oldest  German  congregations  iu 
Boumania  is  Jassy,  besides  which,  in  the 
vast  dominions  of  European  Turkey,  there 
was,  till  1353,  only  in  Bucharest  a  German 
Protestant  Church,  with  one  minister,  while 
we  have  now  eight  ohnrches  there  with  nn- 
merons  under-parochial  chnrehes.  The  con- 
gregation in  Jassy,  consisting  for  the  great,- 
er  part  of  artisans  and  merchants,  has  al- 
ready, in  the  year  1844  and  1845,  joined  the 
Established  Church  of  Pniasla,  and  put  it- 
self nnder  the  patronage  of  onr  king,  who 
grants  an  addition  of  300  thalers  to  the  min- 
ister's salary.  The  church  regulation  of 
1870  says  <$  1)  that  the  congregation,  which 
is  nnder  the  protection  of  the  North  German 
Union,  now  of  the  German  empire,  is  sub- 
mitted, iu  all  its  ecclesiastical  concerns,  to 
the  Evangelische  Ober-Kirchen  rath  in  Ber- 
liu.  ({  2)  This  latter  appoints  the  minister 
($  3)  ia  consideration  of  the  wishes  of  the 
congregation,  espressed  by  the  church- war- 
dens. The  congregation  has  the  right  (i  4) 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  within  the  legal 


*  German  congregations  in  Italy  are,  beside?, 
Venice,  Milan,  Leghorn,  Ndplee,  and  Messina,  wh 
pastors  nre  about  to  join  the  paelom  of  the  oho 
luealioaed  congregations  in  n  Tree  contention. 


limits,  by  the  chnrch- wardens  and  the  con- 
vention of  its  members.  The  German  con- 
sal  is  the  chairman  of  the  church-wardens 
($  9),  and  the  pastor  is  superintendent  of  the 
schools  ($  37).  These  are  the  airangements 
as  well  as  the  engagements  into  which  ft 
congregation  has  to  enter  that  joins  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Prussia.  Yon  see  how 
little  the  autonomy  of  the  congregation  ia 
restricted. 

Less  fixed  is  the  relation  with  those  con- 
gregations which  are  only  in  connection 
with  the  Evangelische  Obet-Kirchenrath, 
as  Atmadscha  iu  the  Turkish  Dobmdscha, 
or  Pitesti  iu  WaUachia.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
Crajova  and  Tnmnl-Severiu,  the  pastor  is 
at  the  same  time  the  teacher  of  the  parish 
school,  and  the  only  one  by  whom  the  Evan- 
gelische Ober-Kh;cheurath  may  have  an  in- 
ffuence  on  the  congregation,  which  selects 
its  church-wardens  aud  manages  its  affairs 
quite  independently.  These  congregations, 
who  conld  not  esist  withont  the  assistance 
of  the  "  Gnstav- Adolf- Veteiu,"  having  such  a 
little  number  of  members  aud  most  of  them 
poor,  would  never  find  pastors  withont  the 
mediation  of  the  Evangelische  OI>er-Rirch- 
enrath.  Only  the  expectation  of  getting  a 
better  living  at  home,  after  five  or  six  years 
of  faithful  labor  in  the  trying  task  of  pastor 
and  teacher,  gives  the  courage  to  assiduous 
candidatesto  follow  the  call  of  their  author- 
ities to  that  thorny  field  of  labor. 

Of  qnite  a  peculiar  manner  is  the  connec- 
tion of  the  congregation  in  Belgrade  with 
the  Prussian  Church.  The  Servian  Govern- 
ment gives  an  allowance  of  400  thalers  for 
the  pastor,  and  acknowledges  the  Evange- 
lische Ober-Kircheurath  as  the  first  chnrch 
authority  of  the  congregation.  But  the  pas- 
tor mnst  enter  the  Servian  association  of 
subjects,  and  the  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment lies  with  the  Servian  Government.  As 
the  allowance  is  not  sufBcient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  x)astflr,  the  "  Gnstav-Adolf- 
Verein  "  lends  a  helping  hand- 
To  hinder  as  much  as  possible  the  de- 
spondency that  is  to  be  feared  for  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Danubian  Principalities  in  their 
isolation,  pastoral  conventions  are  held,  once 
in  two  years,  alternately  iu  the  different  con- 
gregations. The  transactions  of  theseifcon- 
ventions  are  partly  public,  partly  private. 
In  the  pubEc  sessions,  a  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  congregations  is  given 
to  the  one  in  whose  midst  the  convention  is 
held,  and  it  is  stimulated  loyally  to  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  the  fatherland,  not  to  get  weary 
in  well-doing.  In  the  private  sessions,  ques- 
tions partly  theological,  partly  concetuiug 
the  practical  business,  are  discussed,  to  cre- 
ate as  much  as  possilile  a  harmony  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  different  ministers,  and  to 
guard  them  against  anarrow  view  of  things. 
The  conventions  begin  and  cease  with  church 
services,  that  reach  their  culmination  in  the 
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a  celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper, 
where  the  ministers  aro  joined  1)y  many  of 
tbe  coDgregation.  The  means  for  these  con- 
ventious,  ivbicli  lately  have  been,  mnch  fa- 
cilitated by  railroads,  are  granted  hy  tbe 
BvttDgelische  Ober-Kircheuratli. 

Similar  conventions  take  place  among  tbe 
ministers  of  the  East,  only  with  the  differ- 
ence tliat  they  are  always  held  at  Jerusalem, 
after  the  example  of  tlie  apostles  (Acts  sv.). 
Among  these  congregatious,  too,  there  is  a 
great  difference  eoiicerniiig  tlieir  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Prussia. 
WhUo  in  Constantinople  there  is  a  chaplain 
to  the  embassy,  who  is  appoiu ted  by  bis  maj- 
esty the  emperor,  and  whose  allowance  is 
paid  out  of  the  pnblic  leTennes,  there  is  in 
JeniBa]em,befiidestheEnglish'G!orman  bish- 
opric, a  German  office  for  the  little  German 
congregation  of  abont  one  hundred  souls, 
whose  pastor  is  appointed  by  his  majesty 
the  emperor,  and  paid  ont  of  the  collection 
of  the  year  1841,  for  the  bishopric  of  Jerusa- 
lem. IuAlexaiidriii,Cairo,Beirnt,aud  Smyr- 
na, the  pastors  are  paid  by  the  congrega- 
tions themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"  Jerusalem -Verein"'  in  Berlin,  the  "Gus- 
tav-AdoIf-Verein,"  and  the  help  of  his  maj- 
esty the  emperor,  Tlicse  congregations  are 
all  in  organic  connection  yfitb  tbe  Establish- 
ed Church  of  Prussia.  For  their  flourishing 
condition,  they  have  to  thank  especially  the 
boarding-schools  held  by  deaconesses  and 
the  hospitals  of  the  order  of  tbe  Knights  of 
St.  John  that  have  been  established  among 
them.  Particular  statutes  define  for  every 
one  of  these  congregations  their  connection 
with  the  Evangelische  Ober-Kirchenratb,  ei- 
ther as  self-dependent  congregations,  or  un- 
der its  patronage,  and  regulate  their  self- 
government  within  these  limits. 

Of  more  general  Interest  may  be  a  I'emark 
concerning  the  church  edifices  of  these  con- 
gregations. The  congregation  iu  ConstaU' 
tinople  owns  a  spleudid  honse,  whose  first 
floor  Gontaius  the  chnrch,  while  the  school 
is  on  tbe  ground-floor.  This  hoiise  has  been 
buUt  by  means  of  a  coUectiou  raised  in  Prus- 
sia in  the  year  1855,  to  the  amount  of  65,000 
thalers.  In  Smyrna  there  have  been  col- 
lected funds  t«  the  amount  of  10,000  thalers 
for  the  building  of  a  church;  meanwhile  the 
congregation  uses  tlie  Dutch  chapel.  In 
Beirut  tbe  congregation  is  a  gnest  on  (be 
Zjord's  day  iu  the  meeting-house  of  the  dea- 
conesses, and  for  the  Bible  lessons  on  week- 
days in  the  one  of  St.  Johii's  Hospital-  The 
congregation  in  Jerusalem  uses,  since  1871, 
a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Gtennan  emperor, 
which  was  built  on  the  "Muristan,"  or  St. 
John's  Place,  given  to  him  by  tbe  Sultan. 
Tbe  erection,  on  this  same  place,  of  a  bnild- 
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ing  to  be  especially  owned  by  the  congrega- 
tion, has  been,  considered,  and  about  64,000 
thalers,  coilcctcd  in  Prussia  in  1870,  are 
ready.  The  congregations  iji  Alexandria 
and  Cairo  have  their  own  churches,  for  whicli 
they  have  to  thank  the  liberality  of  tlie 
Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  assistance  of  the 
German  emperor.  The  crown-prince  of 
Prussia  laid,  in  1869,  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  church  in  Cairo. 

Of  the  congregations  in  South  Europe,  the 
Hetherl  ands,  andEnglau  d,  t  wo,  those  in  Eome 
and  Lisboj),  are  dependent  on  the  services  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  embassy,  of  whom  the 
latter  is  the  appointed  pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  receives  an  allowance  out  of  the 
parish  revenues  hesiiles  his  salary  as  a  chap- 
lain. For  these  two  congregations  the  em- 
peror appoints  the  ministers  proposed  by 
the  Evangelische  Ober-Kircbenrath,  while 
the  other  congregations  select  their  pastors, 
and  the  Evangelische  Oher-Kirchenrath  has 
only  to  sanction  it.  In  Athens  the  pastor 
of  the  little  German  congregation  is  the 
court  chaplain  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
tbe  connection  of  the  congregation  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Prussia  is  limited  to 
the  voluntary  subordination  of  the  minister 
(ne.irly  always  selected  from  the  uumbei  of 
Prussian  candidates),  under  his  church  an- 
thorities  at  home,  who  allow  him  the  right 
of  returning  to  the  ofQce  at  home. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  German  Protestant 
congregations  in  South  America.  Here  the 
congregations  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
first,  on  account  of  their  age  and  their  well 
organized  condition.  The  German  Protest- 
ant congregation  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Prus- 
sia. With  its  splendid  church,  its  two  pas- 
tors sent  forth  by  the  Evangelische  Ober- 
Kirchenrath,  of  whom  the  second  is  at  the 
same  time  bead-master  of  the  school,  with 
its  flourisbing  parish  school,  even  much  vis- 
ited by  Spanish  children,  it  takes  the  first 
place  among  the  South  American  congregO' 
tions,  and  is  quite  self-dependent.  Its  nn- 
der-parochial  churches,  Dolores  and  Santa 
F£,have  constitnted  tliemselves  into  sepa- 
rate congregations,  which,  like  their  mother 
church,  seek  and  find  the  support  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Prussian  Chnrch. 

In  Montevideo  the  pastor  is  also  the  heoil- 
master  of  the  parish  school,  with  about  six- 
ty children.  The  congregation  is  a  guest  in 
the  English  Chnrch,  but  is  trying  to  get 
one  of  its  own ;  it  has  joined  tlie  Establish- 
ed Chnrch  of  Prussia,  and  receives  a  yearly 
assistance  of  350  thalers  from  his  majesty 
the  emperor  and  king. 

The  ministers  of  tbe  Ai^ntine  Republic 
meet  once  a  year  for  a  pastoral  convention 
iu  Bnenos  Ayres. 

In  Cliili  the  congregations  of  Puerto  Mont, 
Llanquihu^,and  Osonio  had  united,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  tbe  "Gustav-Adolf-Verein" 
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tlioy  liadappointedaministcrof  whoaeBerv- 
ices  tliey  partook  alternately  for  lialf  a  year. 
Now  they  are  etrougenouglt  to  form  separate 
coDgregationa,  notwithstaDding  tbeir  atrng- 
gles  with  the  Jesnita,  who  are  alarmed  hy 
the  growth  of  the  Proteatant  creed,  and  try 
to  snbdne  it  with  all  their  might.'  Each 
coDgregation  has  now  ita  own  paator  and 
teacher,  who  are  aent  forth  by  the  Evange- 
liaehe  Ober-KircLenrath.  All  the  congrega- 
tions mentioned  hitherto  ore  only  like  ial- 
ands  in  the  ocean.  They  struggle  for  tlieir 
osistence  in  the  niidat  of  populations  of  for- 
eign nationality,  and  have  not  a  little  num- 
ber of  members  who  belong  to  them  only 
temporarily,  and  who  long  for  the  moment 
when  their  affaira  allow  t)iem  to  return 
home.  Bnt  the  congregationa  in  South 
Brazil,  especially  in  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  hold  firmly  together.  They 
are  a  New  Germany,  of  which  an  Engliah- 
man,  Michael  Mnlhall,says,in  his  lately  pub- 
lished book, "  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  its  Ger- 
man Colonies:"  "The  wonder  of  the  proT- 
ince  are  the  German  colonies,  summing  up 
60,000  people,  who  have  converted  virgin 
forests  into  waving  com-fielda,  interspersed 
with  neat  farm-houses,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  agricultural  hfe.  The  German  eet- 
tletB,  as  a  mle,  speak  their  own  langnage 
exclusively,  their  children  preserving  this 
bond  of  nationality  the  same  as  if  bom  in 
the  father-land.  The  settlers  and  theii 
children  have  a  warm  regard  for  the  coun- 
try; they  are  forgetful  of  returning  to  the 
fatbev-]and,  making  themselves  heart  and 
sonl  identified  with  tbeir  adopted  country. 
There  are  three  newspapers  published  m 
German;  even  the  negroes  often  talk  Ger- 
man. The.  advancement  of  the  country  is 
mainly  due  to  these  industrious  settlers, 
who  have  earned  for  it  the  name  of '  Gran- 
ary of  the  Brazilian  empire.'  Imagine  to 
yourself  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Bel- 
gium or  Holland,  cut  out  of  these  Brazilian 
forestn,  where  the  inhabitants  are  exclusive- 
ly German,  and  speak  no  other  language; 
where  cliapels  and  schools  meet  you  at  ev- 
ery opening  of  the  wood ;  where  the  mount- 
ain sides  have  been  in  many  cases  cleared 
to  make  room  for  corn-fields;  where  women 
travel  alone  with  perfect  security;  whore 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry 
flourish  undistur1>ed;  where  crime  is  un- 
known, and  public  instruction  almost  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Prussia^  The  harmony 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is  so 
great  that  intermarriages  are  frequent. 
Most  of  the  Germans  wlio  come  hither  are 
from  Pomerania  or  the  Rhtneland." 

Till  here  we  agree  with  the  English  re- 
porter.    But  when  ho  proceeds  tliat,  though 

*  Tht  Frotcstart  Clinreh  iu  Puerto  Mont  has 
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in  Brazil  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  Estab- 
lished Churoli,  and  tlie  Bishop  of  Alegre  is 
diocesan  of  the  province,  there,  seems  to  bo 

religions  disagreement  and  perfect  toler- 

!e  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  —  if  he 
states,  besides,  that  the  public  instrnction 
a  a  level  with  that  in  Prussia,  I  am 
obliged  to  contradict  him. 

I  reminded  you  in  the  beginning  how  poor- 
ly it  was  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  with  the 
so-called  pastors.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  teachers  and  schools.  But  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Borchard,  sent  forth  to  San  Leopoldo  and 
Lomha  Grande  in  1664,  hy  the  Evangelische 
Ober-Kirohenrath,  iu  answer  to  the  request 
of  these  congregations,  expelled  the  psendo- 
pastors  with  zeal  and  skill,  and  brought  into 
their  places  men  who  had  completed  their 
studies  and  passed  tlielr  tlieological  exam- 
ination at  a  German  university,  or  who  re- 
ceived their  cdncation  at  one  of  the  mission 
seminaries — at  Barmen  or  Basle.  He  suc- 
ceeded, too,  in  uniting  all  the  congregations 
to  a  synod,  and  in  giving  them  an  excellent 
Presbjrterian  synodal  rule.  At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  synod,'  the  13th  to  the  IStli 
of  June,  1870,  at  San  Leopoldo,  where  twen- 
ty-six congregations  were  represented,  he 
could  state  that  all  the  congregations  had 
converted  ministers,  whose  work  in  tlieir 
parishes  was  blessed,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  task  to  work  with  one  accord,  and  to 
stand  firmly  to  one  auother,  according  to 
the  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  "EndeavoPw 
ing  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace"  (Epb.iv.,3). 

Lately,  however,  the  circumstances  have 
unfavorably  changed.  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  Protestant  congregations  has 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  Chiu?ch, 
especially  of  the  Jesuitical  Ultramontane 
party;  and  they  have  sncoeeded  in  preju- 
dicing the  Brazilian  Government  against 
the  Protestant  movements,  and  in  pushing 
it  to  harassing  mcasiures  against  them. 

The  Government  had  formerly  protected 
tlie  Protestants,  notwithstanding  the  laws 
of  the  country  were  nnfiivorahle  for  them, 
and  recognized  no  parity  of  denominations 
in  regard  to  marrit^s  and  schools. 

Brazilians  of  clerical  disposition  have  been 
pat  in  the  places  of  German  directors  of  col- 
onies, Theyfavorthe  Jesuits,  whowiththeir 
rich  means  have  started  colleges,  with  which 
the  Protestant  private  schools  of  that  kind 
can  not  compete.  The  Brazilian  appointed 
in  tlie  place  of  the  dismissed  Gennan  presi- 
dent of  the  school  authorities  lias  liaatened 
to  give  new  aohool  laws,  nn&vorable  for  the 
development  of  Protestnint  schools.  The  au- 
perintendents  of  the  public  schools  are  no 
longer  qualified  men,  well  recommended  by 
the  miniatera,  but  persons  who  stand  well 
with  the  Romish  priests,  and  lend  a  hand 
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to  the  wisbed-for  Brazil ianization  of  the 
German  youth,  for  which  end  ignorance 
scorns  to  be  one  of  the  litst  means.  Every< 
■where  there  ia  the  eudeavor  to  advance  the 
Jeauitical  proseljtisDi,  and  t«  awaken  the 
always  present  though  sleeping  distmst  of 
the  native  population  against  the  Gorman, 
especially  the  Protestant  colonies. 

These  ctrcumstauces  have  prevented  the 
Evaugelische  Oher-Kirchenrath  from  con- 
senting to  a  formal  Joining  of  those  congre- 
gations to  the  Prussian  Chnrch,  because  it 
was  feared  that  their  subordination  under 
a  foreign  chnrch  government  might  be  mis- 
used for  agitations,  and  bring  dangers  for 
the  development  of  their  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs which  would  not  be  outweighed  by 
the  advantages  of  their  joining  the  Chnrch. 
The  Evan gelischeOber-Rirchenrathhas,  nev- 
ertheless, declared  that  it  is  willing  to  assist 
those  congregations  even  without  such  a  con- 
nection,and  to  help  themwhereverltcan;  for, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  does  not  look 
on  its  connection  with  the  churches  abroad 
id  the  light  of  an  enlargement  of  its  influ- 
ence and  anthoritj-,  but  as  a  work  of  love, 
which  it  feels  obliged  to  do  for  them  that 
are  of  thehouseliold  of  faith  in  the  luvnrcpa. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Borchard,  who  is  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  hate  of  the  adversaries,  has  asked 
his  recall  home,  after  eight  years  of  active 
labor,  which  has  been  granted  him  in  the 
most  honorable  manner.  The  future  will 
show  whether  his  successor  in  the  office  at 
San  Leopoldo  and  in  the  presidency  of  the 
synod  wOl  succeed  in  carrying  on  the  com- 
menced work  of  the  union  of  the  congrega- 
tions, grown  now  to  the  number  of  forty,  and 
in  holding  down  the  independent  inclinations 
of  sever^  ministers,  that  must  lead  to  a  dis- 
persion of  the  Protestant  community,  the 
more  to  bo  deplored,  aa  contrasted  with  the 
Roman  Catliolic  Church,  which  holds  so  firm- 
ly together. 

If  we  aie  thus  not  without  misgivings  as 
to  the  further  development  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Petropolis,  in  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  lately  joined  the  Prussian 
Chnrchjis  the  source  of  grejit  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. Established  in  the  year  1846,  the 
colony  has  had  long  to  strive  for  its  exist- 
ence, as  Petropolis  is  not  suited  for  agricul- 
ture, audit  owes  its  development  only  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  become  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  emperor,  and  has  adopt- 
ed more  and  more  the  character  of  a  wa- 
tering-place. Inuer  disputes  had  brought 
the  congregation  near  to  its  dissolution, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Borchard,  invited  by  1 
German  ambassador  in  Rio, undertook  its 
organization  nud  happily  brought  it  about. 
Mode  wiser  by  experience,  the  congregation 
has  engaged  itself  by  statutes  to  ask  its  min- 
ister from  the  Evaugelische  Ober-Kircheu- 
rath,  and  raises  his  salary  in  connection  with 


the  colony  Don  Pedro  II.,  near  Juiz  de  Fora, 
and  the  German  emperor  joins  an  allowance 
of  350  thalera,  having  regard  to  the  embassy, 
which  generaUy  resides  at  Petropolis.  The 
pastor  sent  there  last  year  has  already  in- 
duced the  congregation  to  begin  the  build- 
ing of  a  parsonage  and  a,  school-house,  and 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  for  that  ofdce,  in- 
teresting but  difficult,  and,  on  account  of  the 
travels  to  Juiz  de  Fora,  most  troublesome. 

Here  I  will  finish  the  survey  of  the  con- 
gregations scattered  about  which  are  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  in 
Prussia.  I  thank  yon  for  the  indulgent  at> 
tention  you  have  paid  to  this  subject,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  might  hope  to  have 
roused  your  interest  in  the  work  of  love  of 
our  native  Church  for  its  children  in  the 
Siaairopd.  I  dare  scarcely  ask  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  German  Protestant  churches  of 
this  country,  liecause  I  know  how  nmch 
they  still  want  assistance,  and  partly  re- 
ceive it,  from  the  Church  at  home.  Not 
only  voluntary  societies,  as  the  "Rhenish 
Society"  in  Langenberg  and  the  "Berlin  So- 
ciety for  providing  the  Cierman  colonists  in 
the  United  States  with  pastors  and  teaebers," 
aid  in  supplying  the  spiritual  necessity  of 
onr  brethren  living  here,  but  the  Prussian 
Church,  too,  shows  them  its  warm  interest 
by  two  collection  funds,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  Evaugelische  Ober- 
Kirchenrath  is  chai^d.  One  of  these  col-- 
lections  was  raised  on  the  suggestion  of  Pas- 
tor Wall  in  St.  Louis,  in  1854,  for  the  sake  of 
the  theological  seminary  in  Marthasville, 
(Missouri),  to  the  amount  of  about  6000  tha- 
lers,  and  is  administered  to  the  academies 
of  the  German  Protestant  Synod  of  the 
West.  The  other  was  raised  on  the  sngges- 
tion  of  the  senior  of  the  Synod  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Johannes  Miihlhauser,  in  1865,  to  the 
amount  of  7500  thiders,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seminary  for  pastors  and  teachers, 
and  should  have  founded  a  pro-semiuary  in 
Germany,  where  they  might  be  educated  for 
that  seminary  of  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin, 
Unhappily  it  could  not  be  employed  for  that 
purpose,  as,  in  136H,  the  Synod  of  Wiscon- 
sin rejected,  in  a  fatal  dogmatical  blindness, 
every  communion  of  sacrament  and  pulpit 
with  the  United  Protestant  Church,  which, 
as  they  say,  "  contradicfe  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church."  The  rev- 
enues of  this  fund  are,  therefore,  used  for  the 
education  and  sending  forth  of  aspirants  for 
the  church  and  school  office  of  those  German 
Protestant  congregations  in  North  America 
which  adhere  to  the  Union,  especially  for 
the  above-mentioned  Synod  of  the  West,  as 
long  as  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin  perseveres  in 
its  hostility  against  the  Union.  These  as- 
pirants are  educated  in  the  "  Sterueuhans"  of 
the  "Johanucs-Stift,"  founded  near  Berlin  by 
Dr.  Wichcm,  out  of  which  four  pupils  have 
already  been  sent  forth,  of  whom  two  have 
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entered  the  service  of  German  congregations 
in  Minnesota,  one  in  Iowa,  one  in  Indiana, 
and  five  are  waiting  to  be  Bent  forth. 

I  have  felt  bonnd  to  mention  this  assist- 
ance of  tlio  Prussian  Chnreli,  and  I  add  tho 
liope  tliat,  as  a  collection  is  raised  every 
two  years  in  Prnssia  and  in  the  congrega- 
tions abroad  who  are  in  connection  with  it, 
(the  amount  of  the  last  being  ahout  100,000 
thalers),  the  German  Protestant  congregar 
42 


tions,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  this  coun- 
try too,  may  join  in  this  work  of  love.  Thns 
a  bond  of  love  wonid  unite  all  the  German 
Protestant  eongregationa  all  over  the  earth, 
sach  as  St.  Paul  wished  for  among  the  con- 
gregations of  the  apostolic  time,  when  lie 
writes  to  the  Corinthians, "  Now  concerning 
ttio  collection  for  the  sainta,  aa  I  have  given 
order  to  the  chnrcbes  of  Galatia,  even  so  do 
ye  "  (1  Cor.  xvi-,  1).    Amen. 
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By  JOHN  HARRIS  JONES,  Ph.D., 
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It  Mangeler,  Caertnarlhewihire,  August  £8,  1827.] 


There  ia  a,  close  coiinpetion  between  re- 
ligiottand  morality;  tlie  higher  the  religion, 
the  purer  the  morality  it  produces.  We  can 
jndgeof  the  one  from  the  other,  as  wo  know 
the  tree  from  the  fruit,  and  the  fmit  also 
from  the  tree.  There  are  many  in  the  pres- 
ent time  who  .deny  not  only  the  existence  of 
this  connection,  hut  also  it 
not  only  its  possihUity,  hut 
They  must  be  kept  apart,  inasmuch  as  they 
ace  totally  nnlike,  having  no  point  in  com- 
mon with  each  other,  the  one  referring  to 
the  world,  the  other  t*  another  Htate  of  ex- 
istence. The  harmony  of  morality  is  dis- 
turbed by  connecting  it  with  the  foreign  ele- 
ment of  religion.  This  is  an  ancient  error, 
a  heresy  which  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Greets 
did  not  besitato  to  attribute  to  their  gods 
the  most  heiuons  crimes  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful sins;  still  they  represented  them  as 
the  defenders  of  the  public  morals,  the  mo- 
rality of  the  state  being  under  their  protec- 
tion. Morality  accordingly  has  rehgion  not 
for  its  source,  loot,  or  principle,  but  is  some- 
what externally  connected  with  it.  Such 
morality  can  not  be  of  long  continnanoe,  no 
more  than  a  tree  having  no  root,  but  tied  ex- 
ternally to  the  soil,  can  help  falling  at  the 
first  gust  of  wind  blowing  upon  it.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Greek  to  form  a  correct 
idea  concerning  this  connection.  Inasmuch  as 
his  conception  of  God,  as  well  as  of  man,  was 
wrong  and  incorrect.  Man  was  not  reganled 
as  of  importance  in  himself  individually,  bnt 
only  as  a  member  of  society,  a  subject  of 
civil  gOTommcnt ;  in  fact,hia  relation  to  God 
was  not  taken  into  account,  only  his  rela- 
tion to  the  universe,  to  the  state,  and  society. 
Agaiu,  the  Greek  god  was  a  pantheistic  and 
not  a  personal  god.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances  and  in  such  a  con- 
nection, neither  religion  nor  morality  flour- 
ished; andatthetime  Christianity  appeared, 
the  moral  and  religious  world  was  going  to 
wreck  and  rnin. 

The  ancient  world,  having  done  its  utmost 
to  found  morality  on  its  own  basis,  failed  Jn 
the  attempt,  and,  having  possessed  no  pow- 
er of  moral  elevation,  sank  by  its  own  weight, 
and  was  the  means  of  its  own  destruction. 
Christianity  breathed  a  new  spirit,  a  new 


moral  power,  into  a  world  actually  ruining 
itself.  We  may  regard,  as  the  fundamental 
thought  of  Christianity,  that  morality  should 
have  for  its  fonndation  a  religious  element ; 
and  while  it  proved  the  absolute  nccesMty 
that  the  former  should  draw  its  nourishment, 
yea,  the  very  power  of  life,  from  the  latter, 
it  began  a  now  epoch  in  the  world's  history. 
Already,  in  the  moral  law  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mout,  iu  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  con- 
tain tho  shortest  and  most  comprehensive 
compendium  of  ethics,  this  connection  of 
morality  with  religion  is  acknowledged,  tho 
first  table  referring  to  our  duty  to  God,  and 
the  second  to  our  duty  to  man  What  the 
Old  Testament  has  in  germs  in  the  New  we 
find  in  full  growth  and  development  In 
Jesna  morality  has  reached  its  cnlminiting 
point.  In  being  so  thoroughly  ii  corpor  ited 
in  his  character  and  history  it  is  investrd 
with  a  personal  and  living  interest  Thi, 
moral  law  found  in  him  a  tal  ornaclu  t 
dwell  in.  But  his  life  in  the  service  of  man 
was  a  hfe  in  God;  a  holy  sonrco  of  his  life 
iu  the  world  was  his  life  in  Go<l. 

The  superiority  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
ligion over  all  heathen  religions  and  moral 
systems  lies  in  the  trnth  that  it  regards  the 
revealed  will  of  the  Holy  God  as  the  abso- 
lute positive  principle  of  morality,  by  which 
man  is  to  regulate  his  moral  conduct;  but, 
inasmuch  as  this  principle  was  incorporated 
in  the  law  of  the  letter,  and  standing  over 
against  man  in  a  purely  outward  manner, 
its  character  was  necessarily  defective,  its 
form  unavoidably  temporary,  and  its  devel- 
opment histoiically  conditioned.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Christianity  ia  representeil 
as  the  completion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  aboUtion  of  Judaism ;  it  is  tho  fulQU- 
mentof  the  Old  Testament  religion  in  asfitr 
as  the  latter  contained  true  essential  and 
unconditional  elements  of  God's  revealed 
will;  but,  in  fulfilhng  these,  Christianity 
abolished,  at  the  same  time,  the  false  and 
temporary  form  which  was  assumed  by 
them.  What  was  life  to  the  one  was  death  to 
the  other.  At  the  completion  of  the  bniid- 
ing,  the  scaifolds  are  removed.  Thus  it  is 
said,  on  the  one  baud,  that "  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  "  (Eom.  x.,  4) ;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
is  said  by  himself, "  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
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to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  propbets :  I  am 
not  como  to  destroy, but  to  fulfill."  Tbebody 
of  truth  revealed  in  tlie  Old  Testttmeiit  is 
iucorporated  aud  beautifully  preserved  in 
Christianity,  whereas  the  dress  in  which  it 
was  clothed  is  rent  in  twain.  The  matter  is 
not  lost;  the  form  only  is  removed.  The 
one  is  permanent  as  eternity,  immortal  as 
God;  the  other  is  transitory  as  time,  and 
evanescent  as  one  bnman  race  after  another. 
In  Christianity,  the  one  is  shown  to  great- 
er advantage,  and  brought  into  ftall  efficacy, 
the  other  is  thrnst  into  the  background  aud 
forced  to  disappear  wholly.  The  subject 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  speat, 
"Clii'istianity  as  a  Reformiug  Power,"is  fnll 
of  meaning  aud  iraportauce.  Christianity 
supplies  life  with  new  motives.  We  have 
the  highest  motive  to  liberality  in  our  Lord's 
coiiduct  toward  ub,  giving  himself  for  us. 
Christiauity  has  not  ouly  directed  our  atten- 
tion for  the  first  time  to  humility  as  a  vir- 
tue, huthaa  also  given  us  a  new  inducement 
to  be  humble.  "Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus :  who,  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  (Jod;  but  made  himself  of 
uo  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,"  etc.  (PhiL  ii.,  5-7).  Chris- 
tianity has  also  esercised  a  reforming  influ- 
ence on  science,  art,  and  politics.  But,  in- 
stead of  entering  on  these  details,  we  shall 
call  your  attention  to  those  principles  which 
seem  to  us  to  constitute  the  quintessence 
of  the  reforming  power  of  Christianity. 

1.  In  the  idea  of  being  perfect  as  God, 
Christianity  has  set  up  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  morality.  This  is  a  positive  ideal, 
which  is  to  be  the  end  as  well  as  the  form 
or  rule  of  all  hiunan  effort. 

3.  In  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
of  God,  we  have  real  power  given  u 
come  up  finally  to  this  high  standard  of 
morality  set  up  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  -- 
complishing  those  things  which  God  in  rne 
New  Testament  commands  us  to  do.  The 
first  is  the  ideal  of  Christianity,  the  second 
is  the  religious  principle,  the  real  power  en- 
abling us  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
highest  form  of  i-eligion  into  our  life  and 
conversation. 

I.  The  moral  principle,  which  is  to  be  the 
end  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter and  conduct,  is  to  be  perfect,  even  as 
our  Father  is.   -This,  then,  requires  the  en- 
tire, unconditional  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
God  and  his  service;  the  undivided  consecra- 
tion of  the  whole  man  to  God  as  the  highest 
good ;  the  concentration  of  all  faculties  ' 
oue  continuous  effort,  with  the  view  of  i 
taining  that  end;   in  short,  undivided  and 
unceasing  love  to  God.     This,  again,  as  in- 
volving the  entire  devoteduess  of  the  heart 
to  him,  excludes,  on  the  oue  hand,  all  love 
to  men  or  created  beings,  as  far  as  these 
loved  for  their  own  sakes,  or  as  fiir  as  they 


distari)  the  purity  and  abolish  the  absolute- 
love  to  God.  In  proportion  as  tlie 
human  heart  clings  too  fondly  and  unduly 
o  otherobjectsof  affection  than  God,  it  con- 
-erts  them  into  idols,  and  is  actually  guilty 
of  idolatry.  God  requires  us  to  love  him  as 
"  itensely  as  if  there  were  no  other  objects 
of  affection  in  the  whole  world.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  love  to  God  includes  love  to 
,  as  the  Crea^ 
tor  has  revealed  himself  in  the  creature,  aud 
the  finite  in  right  and  proper  subordiua- 
in  to  the  infinite  forms  only  his  medium 
of  revelation  and  acta  as  a  williug  instru- 
ment to  servo  his  purpose.  By  irearing  in 
mind  this  double  point  of  view  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  avoid  extremes,  and  under- 
stand rightly  those  remarkable  and  rugged 
forms  of  expression  in  which  a  superficial 
mode  of  thinking  has  discovered  an  iraprae- 
tical  rigorism  and  asceticism,  avoiding  all  ^ 
contact  with  the  world:  "If  any  man  come 
hate  not  his  father,  aud  mother, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yen,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  can 
not  be  my  disciple"  (Luke  xiT.,96);  "Sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  "  (Matt. 
xii.,21);  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters" 
(Matt.  vL,  24) ;  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out"  (Matt,  xviii.,9).  In  all  this 
we  have  amply  the  varied  modes  of  express- 
ing the  principle  which  may  be  regarded  as 
tlie  characteristic  of  the  ethics  of  the  Gos- 
pel, viz.,  that  God  absolutely  requires  the 
whole  hcari;.  Love  to  our  fellow-men  ought 
to  be  subservient  to  the  great  end  of  serv- 
ing and  loving  God  more  thoroughly  aud 
perfectly.     Whenever  any  earthly  posses- 


sion would  take  away  and  captivate  the 
heart,  interfering  with  its  entire  devoted- 
uess to  God's  service,  rendering  it  incapable 
to  renounce  all  for  the  sake  of  tlie  Lord, 
then  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
choice;  but  take  at  once  the  alter- 
native of  sacrificing  the  earthly  for  the  sake 
of  the  heavenly,  aJid  give  up  the  interest 
of  the  world  on  the  altar  of  God's  kingdom. 
But  we  are  by  no  nwians  to  draw  the  wrong 
inference,  that  earth's  possessions,  in  them- 
selves and  under  all  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  unfit  us  for  the  service  of 
God,  preventing  us  from  yielding  our  hearts 
entirely  to  him.  This  would  presuppose  an 
irreconcilable  duality  between  God  and  the 
world,  the  Creator  and  creation ;  this,  again, 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Sav- 
iour's expressed  confidence  in  the  all-rul- 
ing providence  of  God  in  the  natural  world 
as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  universe.  Who 
ever  expressed  such  sympathy  with  the 
works  of  creation,  aud  such  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  the  material  world,  as  onr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  t  He  was  a 
great  student  of  nature,  and  from  this  he 
Ijorrowed  his  exquisitely  beautiful  and  em- 
ineutly  instructive  parables.     He  was  also 
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pnrticiilai'ly  sociable,  enjoying  the  company 
of  friends,  even  of  publicans  and  sinners; 
and  in  this  respect  Jesus  differed  widely 
from  John  the  Baptist,  the  preacher  of  re- 
pentance, with  whose  one-sided  asceticism 
he  had  little  or  no  aympathy. 

There  is  no  deep,  impassable  gulf  flsed  be- 
tweeu  the  religious  and  the  worldly  apherea 
of  human  life,  between  life  in  God  and  life 
iu  the  world.  Christianity,  far  from  igno- 
ring moral  life  in  worldly  spheres,  in  tlie 
State,  family  culture,  civilization,  sanctifies 
them  to  its  own  use,  making  them  all  serve 
as  organs  or  instruments  for  tlie  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Religion  has 
its  own  sphere  ;  bnt  still  it  is  like  a  mighty 
stream,  which  does  not  always  care  to  con- 
fine its  waters  within  its  own  bed  or  chan- 
nel, bnt  lets  tbem  overflow  the  banks,  inunda- 
ting, enriching,  and  nouiishing  the  surround- 
ing fields  and  meadows.  Even  the  worldly 
elements  of  existence  are  to  be  well  bedew- 
ed with  waters  flowing  from  the  fountain 
of  lii^.  It  is  true  Christianity  has  Its  spe- 
cially sacred  day,  sacred  places,  and  sacred 
meal ;  still  such  is  its  transforming  power 
that  it  converts  all  the  days  of  the  week 
into  a  Sunday  or  Sabbat^i,  and  every  place 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  into  a  place  of 
worship,  and  every  meal  into  a  sacrament. 
The  whole  earth  is  duly  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  and  Bishop  of  souls.  Religion  is  not 
to  resemble  the  priest's  gown  or  snrpliee, 
which  is  worn  only  on  Sunday,  and  is  left 
behind  in  church  until  a,  similar  occasion 
would  call  for  its  use.  History  and  experi- 
ence bear  ample  testimony  to  the  Cict  that 
gennine  disciples  of  Jesus  have  been  found 
iu  all  conditions  and  offices,  in  every  kind 
of  human  occupation,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  does  not  confine  his  operations  to  the 
Iialls  and  departments  of  the  church,  but  is 
also  working  with  sOent  inflneuce  in  the 
busy  market,  in  the  curious  studio  of  the 
artist,  in  the  silent  chamber  of  the  poet  and 
philosopher ;  that  he  accompanies  the  saUor 
on  his  long  and  perilous  voyages,  and  the 
soldier  in  the  very  heat  of  battle.  Piety  or 
Christian  spirit  does  not  adhere  so  much  to 
a  particular  occupation,  does  not  dwell  so 
much  in  a  particular  place,  bnt  takes  its 
seat  in  man's  heart,  in  his  inner  life;  and 
there,  from  its  high  throne,  faith,  the  great 
ruling  principle  and  power  of  his  eitistcnce, 
issues  commands  and  exercises  a  silent  and 
mighty  influence  over  all  he  docs  and  suffers. 

The  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  world, 
our  Lord  has  set  forth  in  two  parables. 
These  serve  to  illustrate  the  points  of  view 
we  have  just  been  considering.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  nnto  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  which  a  merchantman,  seeking  costly 
pearls,  bonght,  selling  all  that  he  had  (Matt. 
xiii.,45,46);  again,  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  nnto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took, 
and  hid  in  three  measiiies  of  meal,  till  the 


whole  was  leavened"  (Matt.siii,,  33).  The 
first  of  these  parables  exhibits  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  a  purely  religious  sphere,  and  for 
which  every  thing  else  must  bo  given  up 
and  sacrificed.  The  esclusiveness  of  relig- 
ion seems  to  be  the  great  point  in  this  para- 
ble. The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  mirrors 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  an  earthly  or  world- 
ly sphere,  showing  itself  as  a  transforming 
principle,  penetrating  with  its  mighty  in- 
fluence every  thing  it  comes  in  contjict 
with.  The  important  spheres  and  powers 
of  life  wliicli  Christianity  affects  with  its 
pervading  influence  are  the  State,  f^ily, 
art,  science,  and  morals.  Into  this  manifold 
life  it  enters,  and,  as  a  leaven  dissolves  iu 
every  particle  of  the  meal  in  which  it  is 
hid,  so  does  the  divine  and  Christian  ele- 
ment dissolve  in  the  worldly  spheres  of  life, 
leavening  the  whole  lump,  and  affecting  the 
very  centre  of  society  in  a  secret  anJ  mys- 

is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but 
lets  itself  be  known  by  its  operations  and 
effects.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the 
contents  of  one  of  these  parables,  disregard- 
ing altogether  the  principle  involved  in  the 
other,  we  can  not  bnt  form  a  false  and  one- 
sided view  of  Christianity.  K  yon  view 
Christianity  esclusively  as  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  for  which  you  must  sacrifice  every 
thing  else,  you  will  find  yonrselves  nnder 
the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  world,  shun- 
ning all  intercourse  with  society,  retiring 
into  a  cloistei;  or  a  desert  place,  adopting 
the  views  on  life  and  religion  of  the  anch- 
orite friars  and  hermits,  who  dissociate  re- 
ligion from  secular  life,  regarding  as  strictly 
religious  only  what  belongs  properly  and 
immediately  to  the  sphere  of  religion  in 
contradistincrion  to  what  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  worldly  sphere.  Bnt  this  view  is 
antagonistic  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
words  in  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer: 
"  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
oat  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  sbouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil "  (John  svii.,  15). 
The  monk  takes  himself  out  of  the  world. 
Bnt  the  great  art  which  Christianity  teaches 
us  to  practice  is  to  lead  an  unblemished  life 
in  this  corrupt  world ;  to  associate  even  with 
publicans  and  sinners  without  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  contaminated  by  the  contact. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  Chris- 
tianity eKclusively  as  a  leaven,  we  shall  be 
liable  to  the  danger  of  denying  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  in  and  for  itself,  and  of 
adopting  a  view  of  Christianity  according 
to  which  the  Church,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
comes superfluous  or  redundant,  and  reduces 
itself  into  the  State  morality  and  culture ; 
these,  being  thoroughly  leavened  by  its  spir- 
it, the  latter  is  deemed  no  longer  necessary 
as  a  separate  institution.  But  this  is,  again, 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
being  regarded  only  in  its  likeness  to  the 
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leaven,  tie  c«iitral  power  of  Cliristianity  is 
not  liere  fully  recognized,  its  supiemo  im- 
portance is  not  properly  acknowledged. 

According  to  the  high  standard  of  moral- 
ity set  np  iu  the  Gospel,  we  are  to  love  the 
Lord  out  God  with  all  our  heart,  Bonl,  mind, 
and  strength — a  love  nndivided,  absolute; 
but,  ou  that  n:CCouut,  not  abstract  and  emp- 
ty, inducing  a  man  to  lead  a  monkish  life, 
withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  break- 
ing up  all  intetconrse  with  human  aocietj-. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  the  meaning  of 
Jesaa,  that  he  regards  love  to  God  as  the 
fruitful  root,  productive  of  active  love  fo 
man.  Indeed,  in  its  chiming  in  and  subor- 
dination to  the  absolut*  love  to  God,  love 
to  man  also  becomes  unconditional — ttiat  is, 
our  love  to  man  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
natural  differences  of  race,  nation,  climate, 
and  country  which  prevail  among  men.  A 
neighbor  is  no  longer,  as  it  whs  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Moses,  a  companion 
of  the  same  people  or  nation,  but  any  man 
standing  in  need  of  help,  whoever  he  may 
be,  to  whatfloever  tribe,  or  nation,  or  race  he 
may  belong — a  man  in  need  is  onr  neighbor. 
This  meaning,  which  Jesus  brought  out  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  had  never 
conceived  of.  This  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
inetmctlTe  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan: 
while  Jesus  himself  associated  with  publi- 
cans, heathen  companions,  and  Samaritans, 
heretics ;  while  he  helped  the  Canaanitisli 
woman  [  while  he  held  np  the  faith  of  tlie 
Gentile  centurion  at  Capernaum  as  a  model 
even  for  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  while  ho 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  gifts  of  God  be- 
ing bestowed  without  distinctjon,  who  lets 
his  sun  shine  on  the  good  and  bad,  and  eend- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  nnj  ust ;  he  has 
by  all  this  overcome  and  removed  the  Mosaic 
one  -  sidedness,  and,  instead  of  a  particular 
lovo  to  a  particular  man  of  a  certain  nation, 
he  baa  placed  a  universal  lovo  to  man.  Na- 
tionality is,  in  this  question,  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  humanity. 

The  internal  boundlessness  of  love  to  man 
is  insisted  upon  in  the  grand  ideal  we  are  re- 
quired to  realize  in  our  love  toward  enemies. 
Simon  Feter  seems  to  me  to  have  proposed  a 
compromise  with  regard  to  our  love  to  man 
when  he  asked  the  question,  "How  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?  till  seven  times!"  The  Jewish  rabbis 
were  divided  aa  to  the  number  of  times, 
whether  tlu^e  or  foiu"  times.  Peter  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  join  the  Jewish  rabbis 
in  their  warm  and  long  discussion  on  the 
point,  but  proposed,  not  to  split  the  difEer- 
ence,  but  to  add  the  factors  together,  to 
make  np  the  sum  total  of  seven — "  till  sev- 
en times."  Well  done,  Simon  Peter,  thou 
hast  proceeded  a  step  or  two  in  advance  in 
tl»e  law  of  love  and  forgiveness.  I  know 
of  no  other  Simon  who  comes  up  to  old  Si- 
mon Pet«r.     "After  all,  with  all  thy  faults, 


I  love  thee  still."  But  does  Peter's  law  of 
forgiveness  satisfy  the  Saviour !  Far  from 
it.  Peter  had  added  the  three  and  four  to- 
gether to  make  seven.  Jesns  told  him  to 
multiply  the  seven  again,  not  by  seven,  but 
by  seventy :  "  I  say  not  unto  thee,  tFnti!  sev- 
en times:  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven." 
That  is  the  Gospel's  law  of  forgiveness. 
One  man  is  to  forgive  another  who  has  of- 
fended him  70  X  7  =  490  times.  If  you  for- 
give him  so  often  as  that,  you  may  as  well 
forgive  him  the  whole  at  once.  This  is  an 
indefinite  number;  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  exact  sum  should  be  counted.  Love 
does  not  know  the  way  to  count,  does  not 
understand  arithmetic,  has  never  studied 
the  multiplication  table ;  or,  at  least,  it  has 
au  ikrithmetic  of  its  own,  a  multiplication 
table  of  its  own  making.  Does  a  mother 
coant  her  acts  of  kindness  to  her  wayward 
child!  Where  is  the  mother  who  wonld 
not  deem  such  a  question  an  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  her  heart!  Instead  of  requiting 
eyilfor  evil,  wo  should  suffer  a  double  injus- 
tice: love  our  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
us,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  pray 
for  them  who  despitefuUy  nse  and  persecute 
us,  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  our  Fa- 
ther  who  is  in  heaven  (Matt,  t.,  44, 45).  We 
must  thoroughly  overcome  the  evil  by  the 
power  of  the  good  dwelling  in  us.  No  out- 
ward deed  of  performance,  measurable  by 
any  ontward  standard,  can  any  longer  sat- 
isfy the  divine  will;  but  the  moial  law  of 
the  Gospel  insists  upon  our  having  within 
us  a  holy,  unconquerable,  loviug  disposition, 
which,  in  order  to  secure  its  own  glorious 
end,  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  evil,  how- 
ever great,  or  any  obstacle  however  diflicult. 
In  possessing  this  principle  within  its,  we 
have  a  true  copy  of  God's  moral  perfection, 
being  partakers  of  the  divine  natuie 

Who  can  conceive  of  any  thing  higher 
than  this  in  morality !  Who  can  deny  that 
Jesus  has  sot  up  an  absolute  ideal?  "Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new."  This  is  trne 
in  a  moral  as  well  aa  in  a  religions  sense- 
Jesus  is  the  great  Beformer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  morality  as  well  as  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  In  liio  Gospel  the  highest  good, 
or  MHnmum  ionum,  is  revealed  in  a  glory 
which  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  knew  or 
even  conceived  of. 

n.  Christianity  has  not  contented  itself 
with  setting  up  a  perfect  standard  of  mo- 
rality. By  doing  this  merely,  Jesus  would 
not  have  become  the  Koformor,  Regener- 
ator, and  Eedeemer  of  the  world,  but  would 
at  furthest  only  have  contributed  something 
toward  the  purification  and  improvement  of 
Judaism,  developing  its  principles  to  their 
full  extent,  teaching  something  thoroughly 
new  out  of  the  moral  law,  even  to  the  law- 
giver himself,  and  those  most  conversant 
with  the  contents  of  the  law.  In  order  to 
become  the  Redeemer  and  Regenerator  of 
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the  world,  it  was  necessary  that  he  shoulj 
carry  within  himself  a  new  religions  princi- 
ple, anil  from  that  centre  to  implant  it  in  thf 
hearts  of  his  people,  a  principle  in  the  posses- 
sion of  wLich  we  have  real  power  to  do  that 
which  is  commanded  in  the  Word  of  God. 

But  this  new  real  principle  was  no  other 
than  the  consciousness  of  divine  worship, 
which  Jesus  had  in  a  manner  pecnliar  to 
himself,  as  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father ; 
"All  things  are  delivered  nnto  me  of  my  Fa- 
ther; andnomanknoweth  the  Son,hut  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Fa- 
ther, save  the  Son."  Whatever  metaphysical 
haokground  is  to  this  peculiar  and  original 
consoionsneas  of  worship  on  the  part  of  Je- 
sns,  this  purely  dogmatic  question  does  not 
concern  us  here;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  eth- 
ical conseijuences  of  the  religious  self-con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  are  here  spokea  of,  we 
have  simply  and  exclusively  to  adhere  to 
the  opeuly  revealed  fact  called  iu  question 
from  no  dogmatic  point  of  view,  that  the 
divine  consoiousnCiBS  of  worship  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  consisted  In  the  immediate  certain- 
ty of  communiou  of  love  between  his  spirit 
and  God's  spirit.  The  ineomatioii  has  the 
original  condition  of  man  on  tlie  image  of 
God  for  its  presupposition,  and  tho  manifes- 
tation of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  has  for 
its  natural  and  necessary  consequence  the 
bringmg  of  many  sons  unto  glory,  or  the 
adoption  of  the  sons  of  men  unto  the  family 
of  God.  In  other  words,  the  religious  con- 
scionsncss  of  souship  on  the  part  of  Jesns 
was  immediate,  as  far  as  ho  was  personally 
concerned,  and  contained,  at  tho  same  time, 
a  conscionsness  of  the  general  Godsonship 
on  the  part  of  men.  He  made  actual  in  his 
own  case  what  human  nature  is  capable  of. 


The  original  destiny  of  the  race  was  fully 
realized  iu  the  mightiest  and  purest  of  his 
Bona  J  and  thus  a  good  and  grand  and  efBca- 
eiona  beginning  was  made,  with  the  view 
of  enabling  mankind  to  alTtain  to  the  high 
end  for  which  they  were  created.  First,  in 
the  Bonship  of  Jesus,  that  relation  corre- 
sponding to  the  essence  of  God  and  the  na- 
ture of  man  waa  given  as  an  actual  fact,  was 
revealed  in  a  personal  history.  In  this  men 
saw  the  possibility  of  becoming  reaUy  and 
actually  what  they  should  be,  but  were  not 
in  reality.  Man  becomes  an  actual  son  of 
God  by  acceptiug  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  as  his  heavenly  Father. 

How  far  lies  iu  this  a  new  real  principle  ! 
If  man  is  a  child  of  God,  the  divine  will  is 
no  longer  foreign  and  external  to  him,  to 
which  he  submits  from  force,  fear  of  punish- 
ment, or  Lope  of  reward ;  but,  knowing  his 
essential  relation  to  God,  he  feels  that,  in  do- 
ing the  will  of  God,  he  is  fulfilling  his  des- 
tiny and  perfecting  his  nature.  Besides, 
when  a  cbUd  of  God  comea  to  know  that  he 
is  the  object  of  God's  fatherly  care  and  iovo, 
not  only  ho  ftols  joy  nnspeakable  and  peace 
which  passeth  nnderstandlug,  but  earnestly 
desires  to  love  God  in  retnm.  He  is  now 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind, 
and  proves  what  is  that  good  and  accepta- 
ble and  perfect  will  of  God.  The  moral  law 
is  now  written  on  his  heart,  and  is  no  long- 
er to  him  a  dead,  killing  letter,  a  condemn- 
iug  law,  but  a  living,  quickening  spirit. 
God  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure.  He  is  no  longer  sway- 
ed by  the  impulse  of  his  unspiritual  nature, 
bnt  willingly  obeys  the  dictates  of  God's 
Spirit,  and  does  ajl  from  love  and  for  the 
glory  of  God. 
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BEST  TO  UTILIZE  IT. 
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Whes  tlie  feast  was  over,  the  Master  said, 
"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  romaiu,  tJiat 
nothing  he  lost."  And  tlie  words  may  indi- 
cate both  the.  place  and  drift  of  this  paper. 
It  does  not  protend  to  add  to  that  rich  han- 
qnet  yoa  have  shared  since  the  Conference 
opened ;  but  only,  before  the  Conference  dis- 
Bolves,  to  preserve  some  simple  hints  for  the 
ordering  of  onr  common  Christian  life,  such 
froffments  as  yet  remain.  That  HofSinjj  be  Unt 
explains  its  purpose  with  sufficient  clearness, 
tliat  all  the  energies  resident  within  the 
Church  be  turned  Ut  actnal  account  without 
waste  and  without  miscarriage. 

The  Church  of  God  has  not  been  redeemed 
merely  to  he  a  depositary  of  tmth.  When 
it  has  been  proved  to  he  in  accord  with  phi- 
losophy and  science,  that  is  not  alL  Its  aim 
is  not  reached  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 
There  is  a  real  end  to  which  all  these  are 
preliminary.  It  exists  for  the  blessing  and 
conquest  of  men.  The  ileld  given  to  it  is 
the  world :  the  world  of  all  kindreds  and 
tongnea,  hut  also  the  world  of  human  I 
humau  misery,  and  human  want.  All  this 
humanlife,with  its  stately  possibilities,  with 
its  ceaseless  thought  and  energy,  its  huge 
Imt -common  daily  toil,  its  cries  of  pain  and 
despair,  its  weakness,  and  emshed  hopes,  and 
awful  shame,  its  alloys  of  poverty,  its  dens 
of  vice,  its  wonudeil  spu^its,  its  bleeding 
hearts,  its  pitiful  social  sores — to  win  this 
life  for  Christ,  to  penetrate  it  at  every  point 
lite  the  light  of  the  monnug — this  is  the 
mission  of  the  Church.  No  conception  of 
conqnest  can  compare  with  this  for  magutfi- 
conce  and  daring ;  as  its  vastness  grows  upon 
us,  we  recognize  the  difficulty  in  the  way. 
To  meet,  not  only  rooted  evils  in  a  particular 
country,  hut  the  evils  that  have  been  rooted 
in  every  soil;  to  cope,  not  only  with  fixed 
diseases  that  are  the  prodnot  of  sin,  bnt  with 
the  ever-multiplying  forces  of  sin  itself 
confront  the  boundless  variety  of  human 
temperament  and  human  circumstance  with 
aspeciiio  for  each;  not  merely  to  oppose  and 
resist,  but  to  overcome ;  and  to  do  this  by 
an  i^ency  that,  as  far  as  it  is  human, ' 
self  weak  and  variable,  and  exposed 
thousand  possibilities  of  derangement, 
impose  a  singular  strain  npou  the  forces 
within  the  Church. 

Yet  this  manifold  activity  is  the  natural 
growth  of  the  Clmrch  and  the  expression  of 
its  mighty  inner  life.    The  Church  is  not  an 


artiScial  society,  although  its  temptation 
has  always  been  to  err  in  that  direction — a 
temptation  to  which,  as  surely  as  it  yields, 
it  is  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  finds  itself 
fronted  by  the  revolt  of  sonis  that  yearn  for 
liberty.  It  is  a  divine  creation,  and  there- 
fore natural,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
feeling,  espressjug,  and  meeting  the 
.  of  expanding  civilization  and  ripening 
culture.  It  shares  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple to-day,  as  truly  as  it  used  to  share  them 
at  Corintli  and  Jerusalem  and  Eume.  And 
grows  more  complex,  and  wants  are 
multiplied,  and  new  relations  are  always 
added  to  the  old ;  ae  new  desires  are  stirred, 
aspirations  kindle,  and  social  prob- 
B  that  never  vexed  the  past,  the 
Church  keeps  eager  pace,  throbbing  under 
pressure  of  the  same  advancing 
life,  and  fhmting  every  now  line  of  human 
care  and  every  new  growth  of  sin  with  the 
pitiful  love  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  It 
must  be  so,  for  the  Church  is  divine,  and 
brings  tlie  strength  and  wisdom  of  God  to 
man.  It  must  be  so,  for  it  is  human  and 
bears  the  weakness  and  danger  and  woe  of 
man  to  God. 

This  is  the  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  to  which  we  are  advancing,  an  ideal 
that  we  see  as  yet  afar  off.  Home  and  for- 
eign missions,  charities  and  remedial  agen- 
cies, are  springing  out  of  our  Christian  life. 
Though  work  is  often  more  a  yearning  than 
a  fact,  yet  the  yearning  is  spreading  with  a 
swiftness  that  is  full  of  promise.  Tlie  dan- 
ger nearest  ns  is  not  so  much  of  work  unrec- 
ognized or  undone,  as  of  work  isolated,  frag- 
mentary, inconsiderate,  and  therefore  inhar- 
monions  and  wasteful.  And  the  problem 
wo  have  to  solve  is,  how  to  bind  these  modes 
of  Christian  service  into  a  gracious  unity, 
how  to  distribute  them  so  that  they  will 
cover  the  largest  area  of  human  need.  They 
represent  our  power  to  cope  with  the  evi! 
that  is  in  the  world ;  and  in  the  face  of  that 
gigantic  evil  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
utilize,  them  to  the  utmost.  For  sin  mul- 
tiplies fast,  and  downward  aa  well  as  out- 
Yet,  lest  there  should  bo  any  misapprehen- 
sion, it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  tlie  pow- 
er of  the  Church  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Without  him,  otgonization  and 
I  activity  wOl  not  produce  work  for  God.  We 
I  shall  work  in  proportion  as  he  seizes  ns,  in 
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proportion  aa,  by  faith,  ire  realize  hia  in- 
dwelling. The  Church  is  the  bcHly  of  Christ, 
anil  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ita  energy,  its  vital 
force  flnng  from  the  beart  to  all  tlie  members, 
so  that  each  movement,  each  work,  ia  a  spir- 
itual movement,  a  Bpiri.t«al  work.  Every  he- 
liovor  has  this  enei^y.  As  he  receives  the 
Holy  Ghoat,  he  is  indued  ■with  power  irom 
on  high.  And  the  working  power  of  the 
Church  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
every  child  of  God  receives,  acting  upon  the 
natural  endowments  which  God  has  redeem- 
ed, and  is  thna  the  combined  working  power 
in,  ail  God'a  children.  Whether  our  apirit- 
ual  conc[nestB  shall  be  swift  or  slow  must 
largely  depend  on  the  right  nse  and  direction 
of  our  spiritual  forces.  It  is  through  these 
that  God  works,  and  carries  out  his  vast  de- 
signs. It  is  by  them  that  the  objects  of  the 
Christian  Chnrcli  on  earth  are  to  be  fnlflUed, 
that  sin  is  to  be  fought  and  smitten,  and  the 
Gospel  apreadj  that  the  manifold  triumphs 
of  Christian  charity  are  to  be  won.  When 
we  seek  to  economize  their  expenditure,  to 
tender  them  available  for  the  widest  service, 
we  are  acting  in  the  liue  of  God's  will. 

Tontilizetheworking  power  of  the  Church, 
it  will  be  necessary  (and  I  do  not  venture  to 
<lo  more  than  throw  out  a  few  hints) : 

1.  That  every  member  of  the  Church  be 
taught  the  duty  and  urgency  of  work.  The 
Christian  receives  power  that  he  may  wield 
power.  He  is  to  be  an  active  force.  There 
is  no  waste  with  God,  and  there  has  been  no 
outpoured  waste  of  energy  on  him.  All  that 
he  has,  all  that  he  cau  do,  is  absolutely  need- 
ed in  the  k^gdom  of  Chriat.  There  are  many 
who  are  content  when  others  arc  working, 
who  are  seized  by  the  notion  that  the  bur- 
den is  to  be  carried  by  a  few  marked  out  for 
it  by  offlce,  who,  when  a  congregation  or  a 
misd-on  is  prosperous,  chiim  their  share  in 
ita  prosperity  by  this  vicarious  work,  though 
they  have  not  moved  a  little  finger.  There 
are  many  who  feolimconscions  of  a  power  to 
■work,  and  many  who  are  distrnstftil  of  their 
ability,  Theae  mistaken  conceptions  must 
be  removed,  and  the  absolute,  nnavoidable 
duty  of  personal  service  and  personal  con- 
secration maintained.  Moreo'ver,  the  work 
must  be  up  to  our  best,  so  that  whatever  the 
gift  the  most  may  be  made  of  it.  Though 
some  have  ten  talents,  there  is  no  Christian 
absolutely  without  one.  He  may  so  use  in- 
frequent opportunities,  watching  for  thera 
through  unfavorable  circnnistancea,  that  his 
influence  grows  to  be  a  wonder.  Instances 
will  occur  to  every  one  of  the  power  of  lives 
shnt  up  in  the  seclusion  of  a  sick-room.  The 
least  endowed,  the  worst  circumstanced,  can 
do  something,  and  has  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  this  something  may  be  done,  and 
is  in  the  wrong,  sinning  against  God  and 
man,  when  he  does  nothing. 


S.  That  moans  be  devised  to  prevent  work 
being  undertaken  for  which  the  worker  is 
unsuitable.  It  may  probably  not  be  till  af- 
ter experiment  that  the  fitness  will  be  dis- 
covered. The  process  may,  therefore,  be 
tedious.  But  though  there  is  urgent  need, 
there  is  a  haste  that  is  worse  than  delay. 
Unfitness  for  work  is  doubly  mischievous; 
it  hinders  what  is  done,  and  it  discourages 
the  doer.  There  are  persons  in  every  Church 
whose  lives  are  without  result,  whose  tem- 
pers are  worn  and  fretful,  simply  because 
their  Christian  activity  has  been  run  into  the 
wrong  groove.  Every  one  has  Lis  specific 
duty,  just  as  every  member  of  the  body  has 
itsfunetion.  We  must  search  until  we  find  it, 

3.  That  the  worker  be  trained.  A  gift  is 
not  to  be  put  out  to  interest  only ;  for  that 
marks  the  lowest  possible  condition  of  Chris- 
tian activity  and  life.  It  is  to  be  cultivated. 
There  is  no  divine  instinct  qualifying  men 
all  at  once  for  their  place.  We  recognize  a 
training  in  the  Providence  of  God,  and  how, 
through  years  of  sorrow,  hardship,  and  dis- 
appointment, ho  has  been  fashioning  a  hu- 
man soul  to  be  his  instrument.  There  was 
a  training — a  slow  and  very  patient  training 
of  the  Twelve  who  wore  to  witness  for  the 
Lord,  We  are  not  only  to  work,  but  to 
make  the  most  of  our  power  to  work.  The 
training  may  be  very  simple,  and  can  sel- 
dom bo  elaborate ;  for  the  work  is  to  be 
done  by  those  whose  hands  seem  already 
full.  It  may  be  no  more  than  placing  the 
inexperienced  in  the  company  of  tlie  expe- 
rienced. Those  who  would  nurse  the  sick 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  a  hospital. 
Those  who  would  teach  in  a  Sunday-school 
can  have  lectures  and  attend  a  training- 
class.  Those  who  would  visit  a  district 
may  l>e  shown  the  most  effective  way.  Such 
help  and  culture  are  possible  without  im- 
posing a  strain  ou  such  as  are  already  work- 
ing hardest.  It  does  not  involve  so  mucb 
additionallaboras  a  better  distribution  of  it. 

When  these  suggestions  are  wrought  out 
in  the  Christian  congregation,  they  will  be 
linked  with  a  fourth ;  its  members  will  be- 
come a  society  of  workers,  each  of  whom 
will  undertake  some  definite  though  simple 
oiBce — a  society  as  complex,  but  also  as  reg- 
ular, harmonions,  and  as  much  directed  to 
one  end  as  a  skillfully  contrived  machine. 

Yet  when  all  are  working  we  are  on  the 
vei^  of  an  evil  which  will  grow  as  tlie 
workers  multiply.  Ciood  and  zealous  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  hurry  into  the  work  next 
them,  without  any  regard  to  what  others 
are  doing,  or  to  whether  the  post  they  chooae 
is  the  most  needful  for  the  Church,  When 
one  Sunday-school  is  recruited  among  the 
same  children  as  another ;  when  the  poor  of 
a  district  are  visited  and  relieved  by  suc- 
cessive bodies  of  Christian  people  acting  in 
ignorance  of  one  anotJjor ;  wlien  church  af- 
ter church  ia  planted,  aiut  the  ministers  are 
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starved,  iu  a  quiet  village  tliat  could  accom- 
modate all  its  parishioners  under  ouc  roof; 
'wlien,  in  tlie  fields  of  lieatbcn  missions,  one 
society  competes  with  another  for  poases- 
sion  of  the  same  slender  tribe,  the  working 
power  of  the  Chnrch  is  sqoandered,  and 
grave  injuries  aie  wrought  besides.  It  breeds 
a  guilty  shame  to  think  of  the  money,  and 
strength,  and  noble  faith  and  love  tliat  are 
thus  thrown  away,  recklessly  lost,  in  almost 
every  Christian  city.   Now,  then,  I  am  led  to, 

4.  A  furiJier  suggestion ;  that  conferences 
he  held  of  the  Christian  workers  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  in  each  city  and  district. 
Some  arrangement  could  easily  be  come  to 
here  by  which  the  work  wonld  be  distrib- 
uted, and  that  nuclirlstiam  collision,  that 
jealous  rivalry  for  local  or  sectarian  influ- 
ence, at  which  irreligious  men  scoff,  and  by 
which  the  Lord  himself  is  wounded,  be  avoid- 
ed. Misconceptions  would  be  removed,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  action  harmonized,  ecclesi- 
astical methods  tested  and  brought  nearer, 
the  denominational  ti'ost  that  had  honnd 
the  lips  of  common  Christian  workers  would 
bo  thawed,  and  the  interchange  of  esperi- 
ence  would  help  forward  God's  kingdom. 
And  a  higher  step  still  would  bo  taken  if — 

5.  Christian  Churches,  and  primarily  those 
within  the  same  country,  laying  aside  their 
long  disputes,  OTercomiug  their  hostility  of 
prejudice,  anxious  to  forget  that  their  mis- 
sion had  often  seemed  to  be  of  I^iraim  to 
envy  Jtiddh,  and  of  Jndak  to  rea:  Ephraim, 
should  meet  around  Him  for  whom  they  live 
and  die,  lifted  np  in  their  midst  to  draw 
tliem  by  the  irresistible  attraction  of  his 
lore  tti  the  common  centre  of  his  cross ;  and 
there,  under  its  shadow,  should  consult  to- 
gether for  his  kingdom,  surrendering  what 
seem  to  bo  their  interests  to  his,  not  yield- 
ing one  incb  of  ground  that  bad  been  law- 
fully won  and  may  be  lovingly  retained, 
but  prepared  to  yield  to  one  another  in  a 
holy  Christian  charity,  and  to  preserve  their 
stiff,  unbending  front  against  the  forces  of 
sin  alone.  Missionary  conferences  must  put 
the  churches  to  the  blush.  The  privates 
are  teaching  the  generals  how  to  £ght.  It 
is  Interesting  in  this  conuectiou  to  notice 
three  experiments  that  have  already  been 
made  in  this  century,  that,  thongh  in  strict 
independence  of  each  other,  tend  toward 
solidarity  of  work.  Chalmers  tanght,  in 
his  Glasgow  parish,  that  practical  power  of 
many  doing  each  a  little  that  has  been  re- 
vived with  snch  brilliant  success  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all  the  poor  iu  German  Elber- 
feld.  Fliedner,  at  Kaiserswerth,  has  shown 
that  Christian  charity  may  have  as  complete 
control  over  its  forces  as  a  general  over 
liis  army,  hurling  them  up  against  tlie  foe 
wherever  want  demands  them,  yet  without 
sacrificing  one  jot  of  evangelical  liberty. 
Wichem  has  followed,  gathering  up  the  iso- 
lated philanthropies  and  Christian  eflorts 


n  every  blow  that  is 
n  the  triumph  of  ev- 
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of  a  country  into  c 
tern,  and  showing  that  the  highest  and  most 
workable  philanthropy  is  horn  within  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Let  there  be  a  larger  experiment  still. 
I*t  the  great  Christian  enterprises  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  he  felt  to  be  one;  let 
the  great  Christian  heart  gather  them  to  its 
love  and  bear  them  on  its  prayers;  let  u 
feel  we  have  a  stake  h 
struck  at  sin,  a  share  it 
ery  faithful  sect ;  lot  u 
self-consocration  that  i( 
Christ,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  say  heart- 
Uy  of  others  aa  one  said  of  him,  Me  must  in~ 
erease,  I  must  decrease :  so  that,  if  men  think 
it  utopiau  that  the  churches  will  ever  con- 
sult together,  they  will  at  least  themselves 
take  stones  of  stumbling  out  of  the  way. 
Alas!  it  will  be  an  experiment  even  now; 
and  yet  it  will  be  returning  to  a  very  prim- 
itive and  apostolic  faith:  "Whether  one 
member  suffer,  aU  the  members  suffer  with 
it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  aU.  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it;"  "Endeavoring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

Why  should  not  the  Protestant  Christians 
of  a  city  like  this  organize  a  common  effort 
to  look  after  the  Protestant  poor — look  after 
them  not  so  much  by  the  agency  of  societies, 
but  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ! 
Why  should  there  not  be  combined,  united 
efforts  of  theChurch  in  every  crusade  against 
vice,  against,  especially,  so  terrible  a,  vice  as 
not  so  much  the  national  but  international 
vice  of  intemperance  t  A  world  of  misery 
lies  abont  us.  If  it  is  to  be  nf  licvcd,  the 
Christian  should  be  the  first  to  relieve  it. 
It  is  the  same  world  into  which  our  Lord 
Josus  Christ  came.  Are  we  not  his  disci- 
ples, the  servants  whom  be  sends  upon  er- 
rands of  bis  wiU,  the  friends  with  whom  he 
takes  counsel  by  his  WordT  Must  we  al- 
ways be  content  to  see  the  same  deuse,  broad 
circle  of  heathenism  wrapping  round  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  same  terrible  sins 
spreading  and  rioting  in  Christian  lands, 
the  same  mass  of  unrelieved  or  ill-relieved 
poverty  ajid  woe  lying  helpless  at  our  doors ! 
It  is  not  as  if  it  mnst  be.  Given  the  work- 
ing power  of  theChurch  at  present,  the  fnll 
employment  of  every  Christian  gift  and  en- 
ergy, and  their  wise  direction  (a  direction 
that  will  be  wise  if  it  be  loft  to  the  broad 
catholic  love  ajid  unselfishness  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  bestow),  and  such  a  revela- 
tion will  be  wrought,  snch  a  scattering  of 
the  darkness  aud  the  powers  of  it,  such  a 
flushing  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  from  end  to 
end  of  the  world,  as  has  never  yet  been  par- 
alleled, aa  even  by  Christian  hearts  is  sel- 
dom conceived.  No;  it  must  not  be  as  it 
is.  We  must  ask  for  holy,  consecrated  lives ; 
we  must  ask  for  faith ;  we  mnst  ask  for  a 
sacrificial  will ;  we  must  ask  to  realize  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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If  ivo  are  to  tnist  tlie  rough  sketch  that 
is  sometimes  drawn,  the  Church  is  bat  a 
handful  of  Boldiers  at  hay,  acting  on  the  de- 
fense, surronnded,  hard  pressed,  disorgan- 
ized, and  on  the  poiut  of  despair.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  earlier  days  of  this  Confer- 
ence, our  attention  was  occupied  hy  the  vi- 
tal truths  that  nuderiio  our  faith ;  hy  the 
battle-cties  of  those  against  us,  hy  a  candid 
and  patient  investigation  of  the  strength  of 
their  army,  and  their  weapons  of  attack. 
That  was  only  wise  and  necessary.  The 
front  lines  of  the  Church — its  lines  of  Chris- 
tian work — may  sometimes  be  broken ;  but 
so  long  as  the  lines  of  dogma  behind  them 
remain  firm,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  of  the  liv- 
ing God  vitalizes  that  dogma,  the  breach 
will  he  only  temporary ;  the  lines  of  work 
will  not  only  be  reformed,  but  advanced. 
It  is  a  blunder  when  tliey  toll  us  that  the 
Chnrch  is  driven  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
For  every  blow  that  it  parries,  it  deals  a 
harder  in  attack.  Its  apologetics  are  in- 
stinct with  assault.  Christianity  is  essen- 
tially aggressive,  and  never  more  so  than 
now.  Far  firom  withdrawing,  it  is  mar- 
shaliog  its  forces  for  larger  conquest.  Re- 
gal potencies  are  in  it,  unfiling,  nudecaying, 
inoshanstlble,  irresistible  —  potencies  that, 
becanse  they  are  of  God,  are  to  subdue  aud 
mould  our  hnman  life.  Have  they  no  history  f 

When  we  remember  what  Christendom 
was  when  it  began ;  the  handful  of  fisher- 
men aud  peasants  that  preached  it;  the 
narrow  and  obscure  corner  of  the  earth  in 
which  they  lived;  theu  absolute  insignifi- 
cauce,  measured  by  the  politics  or  thought 
of  the  time ;  when  w  e  remember  their  per- 
secution by  their  own  countrymen,  and  that 
the  few  persons  of  culture  who  joined  them 
sank,  in  t&e  eyes  of  the  rest,  to  the  samo  il- 
literal*  level,  yet  how  soon  their  doctrines 
shook  aud  overthrew  the  stablest  beliefs  that 
then  existed,  and  climbed  upon  thrones  to 
rule  the  world ;  when  we  recall  the  mighty 
march  of  Christendom  from  east  to  west, 
and  now  back  again  from  west  to  east, 
noiseless  as  the  pillar  of  cloud,  luminous  as 
the  pillar  of  fire ;  when  we  refiect  oa  the 
great  intellects  it  has  seized,  and  how  it  has 
laid  every  art  under  tribute,  claimed  tlie 
homage  of  science,  and,  while  impressing 
nxKiu  culture  its  own  stamp,  has  widened  it, 
and  elevated  it,  and  made  it,  instead  of  the 
badge  and  heritage  of  a  few,  as  universal  as 
itself;  when  ite  remember  what  geniuses 
it  has  moulded,  what  wealth  of  eloquence 
and  profound  thought  Is  inseparable  fiom 
its  teaching,  in  what  majestic  and  immortal 
words  it  has  poured  its  aspirations  through 
the  lips  of  the  glorified  dead,  and  how  its 
influence  has  been  felt  far  beyond  those 
whom  it  may  claim  as  its  own,  so  that  the 
greatest  poets  and  historians,  the  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors,  the  foremost  states- 
men and  orators,  the  solitary  thinker  whoso 


"soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart," 
have  for  centuries  been  its  debtors ;  when 
we  remember  tlio  literature  it  has  created, 
and,  unlike  all  other  systems,  that  it  is  cre> 
ating  still  with  unimpaired  fi'cshness  and 
energy,  and  for  which  it  uses  every  lan- 
guage under  heaven;  when  we  remember 
the  nations  it  has  builded,  and  the  outcome 
of  their  national  hfe,  the  commerce  hy  which 
it  crowds  the  restless  sea  and  binds  ttie  part- 
ed lands ;  when  we  consider  its  liberating 
power,  the  energies  and  endowments  it  has 
set  free  for  the  service  of  the  race,  that  it 
has  struck  the  chains  off  the  slave,  and  smit- 
ten the  fetters  of  class,  and  proclaimed  lib- 
erty to  the  captive  mind ;  when  we  remem- 
berth  w  f  ce  f  "t  t  th  th 
sol  t    n      t  p  urs  mt        imbe  1  k 
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sad,  and  lonely  lives ;  and  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  decay  about  it,  of  being  set  aside 
when  it  has  served  its  turn;  no  failure  to 
meet  fresh  needs,  no  laok  of  potency  to  rouse 
men  to  self-sacrifice,  no  weakness  to  resist 
assault,  uo  want  of  breadth  and  elasticity 
to  cope  with  novel  conditions  of  society, 
no  less  spiritual  grandeur  than  in  those  first 
days  when  the  Spirit  came  down  like  o 
mighty  wind  —  if  all  that  miglit  thus  be 
fairly  said  could  be  woven  by  some  skill- 
ful hand  into  one  broad  picture,  it  would 
surely  represent  a  power  that,  for  splendor 
and  resource,  is  like  no  other  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  on  this  earth. 

When  a  solitary  Christian  goes  down  into 
the  filth  of  some  blind  alley,  seeking  for  the 
lost,  or  chmbs  the  dark  stair,  hoping  to  dry 
the  tears  of  the  poor  widow  whose  son  has 
perished  in  a  winter  stflrm,  these  m^nifi-' 
cent  forces  of  Cliristianity  are  behind  bim. 
They  are  in  their  nature  aggressive,  impe- 
rious. Thoy  Interpret  for  us  the  words  of 
Christ;  "As  Thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into 
the  world."  We  have  found  already  our 
dogmatic  unity ;  let  us  not  make  it  a  rest- 
ing-place, but  a  starting-point.  Let  us  build 
upon  it  the  temple  of  Christian  love,  not  in 
word  but  in  deed.  Let  it  rise  softly  to  tho 
strains  of  that  heavenly  music  with  which 
the  quiet  airs  are  tremulous  these  well-nigh 
1900yeairB,"Peaceon  earth,  good- will  toward 
men ;"  rise  without  noisy  jarring  of  sectarian 
strife,  Jesus  Christ  himself  the  comer-stone ; 
until,  iu  the  likeness  we  have  caught  to  his 
blessed  charity,  men  find  that  Real  Presence 
which  is  mocked  by  consecrated  wafer,  and, 
instead  of  the  scoffs  aud  taunts  that  are  flung 
at  us  now  for  our  divisions,  one  word  will 
break  from  the  lips  of  all,  "  8e«  how  these 
Christiansloveoueanotbor"-— forGodislove. 
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The  question  of  the  relations  of  labor  and 
capital  is  one  of  the  problems  of  social  sci- 
ence— a  science  whose  domain  is  hnmanity ; 
and  whatovor  concerns  liumauity  can  not 
be  alien  to  Chrislianitj'  and  Christians. 

Working  m«n  ore  dissatisfied  in  America, 
and  more  dissatisfied  in  Eorope,  They  al- 
lege that,  while  they  are  the  prodncera  of 
all  wealth,  they  do  not  receive  a  fair  share 
of  the  products  of  theji' labor;  and  they  are 
groping  in  the  dark  to  discover  the  cause 
and  the  remedy. 

The  indictment  which  they  find  against 
the  existing  order  of  things  charges  that,  by 
means  of  uneqnid.  legislation,  capital  takes 
the  lion's  share  of  the  products  of  iudnstry ; 
that  the  power  of  money  to  coerce  men  is 
increasing  by  the  aggregation  of  wealth  in 
corporations;  and  that  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer,  while  the  poor  are  growing  poorer. 

The  struggle  of  iudividnal  workmen 
against  the  Sieged  agressions  of  capital 
being  hopeless,  recourse  was  had  to  com- 
bination, and  traAes-nnions  were  organized. 
The  leading  objects  of  these  unions  were 
higher  wages,  fewer  Lonra  of  labor,  and 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  capital. 
The  unions  regarded  capital  as  their  enemy, 
and  declared  war  against  it.  They  armed 
themselves  with  the  strike — a  weapon  as 
dangerous  to  the  assailant  as  to  the  assail- 
ed. Capital  accepted  the  gage  of  battle, 
and  undertook  to  starve  tho  strikers,  or  dis- 
perse them  by  employing  non-nnion  men, 
or  by  importing  workmen  ftom  neighboring 
cities  and  towns.  In  this  trial  of  strength 
capital  had  the  advantage.  The  next  step 
was  a  confederacy  of  the  unions  of  each 
trade  in  several  adjacent  counties  or  in  a 
State.  Great  strikes  were  then  ordered, 
and  these  were  sometimes  successful,  and 
sometimes  they  failed.  Men  oould  still  bo 
brought  from  adjacent  States,  if  protection 
from  violence  were  guaranteed. 

Finally,  a  national  industrial  nnion  has 
been  organized,  wliich  is  designed  to  em- 
brace aU  classes  of  working  men  in  the 
United  States.  If  this  shall  be  enstalued. 
and  consolidated,  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing but  dissension  in  its  own  ranks  can  pre- 
vent the  victory  of  labor  in  the  battle  of 
strikes  in  this  conntry ;  for  a  strike  in  any 
branch  of  industry  in  one  place  would  be 
Bnstm.ned  by  the  financial  and  moral  aid  of 


all  tho  working  men  of  the  nation.  But  we 
sliall  see  that  snch  victories  lead  to  ruin. 

In  Europe,  however,  it  was  soon  disoov- 
ersd  that  national  nnious  were  inadequate. 
English  employers  starved  the  strikers  by 
importing  workmen  flrom  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  France.  A  logical  response  to  this  was 
the  organization  of  an  International  Socie- 
ty—an alliance  to  proclaim  the  evangel  of 
labor;  a  universal  brotherhood  of  working 
men,  which  should  ignore  political  and  re- 
ligions differences,  disregard  national  twund- 
aries  and  languages;  all  the  afSltated  hav- 
ing similar  interests  and  similar  grievances ; 
all  pledged  to  sustua  ea«h,  and  eaeh  to  sus- 
tain all,  in  any  authorized  conflict,  wheth- 
er just  or  unjust,  with  the  employers  of  la- 
bor. The  conception  was  grand,  but  many 
difllcnities  have  been  encountered  in  its  re- 
alization. The  International  Association  is 
now  uiue  years  old;  it  has  held  some  four 
or  five  congresses,  in  which  opinions  were 
any  thing  but  hannouious ;  and  it  has  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  which  have  alarmed  so- 
ciety and  made  governments  hostile. 

If  the  International  Association  would 
confine  itself  to  legitimate  and  practical  ob- 
jects, it  might  do  much  to  ameliorate  tlie 
condition  of  the  working  men  of  Europe. 
But  if  it  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  organize 
and  sustain  strikes,  if  it  contracts  the  taint 
of  conmianism,  if  its  leaders  form  a  cabal 
hostile  to  property,  inheritance,  marriage, 
the  family,  and  Qod,  and  seduce  its  member- 
ship into  the  adoption  of  destmctive  princi- 
ples and  measures,  it  will  perish  by  internal 
dissension  or  be  ingnlfed  in  the  vortex  of  a 
political  revolution. 

If  working  men  sought  only  to  advance 
wages,  and  to  make  strikes  for  that  end  suc- 
cessful, every  movement  lu  the  organization 
of  these  societies  was  dictated  by  correct 
reasoning  and  made  in  tlie  right  direction. 
But  the  successive  advances  in  wages  which 
have  been  made  during  the  last  thirty  years 
have  given  working  men  only  temporary  re- 
lief, because  the  prices  of  commodities  have 
risen  with  the  rise  of  wages.  Working  men 
appear  to  have  overlooked  two  important 
facts ;  one,  that  they  ate  consumers  as  well 
as  producers ;  the  other,  that  whatever  adds 
to  the  cost  of  the  products  of  labor  dimin- 
ishes the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of 
labor.    By  not  giving  thought  to  these  ob- 
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Tions  truths,  tbey  are  surprised  and  indig- 
nant that,  while  their  wages  have  lieen  dou- 
bled within  thirty  years,  their  condition  ia 
no  hetter  now  than  it  waa  thirty  years  ago. 
The  cost  of  living  has  kept  even  pace  with 
w^es,  and  the  unions  are  unconsciously  do- 
ing their  hest  to  malce  it  outrun  them. 

A  number  of  causes  over  which  the  unions 
have  had  no  control  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  general  advance  of  prices. 
Among  these  are  the  increase  of  gold  s' 
theiliscovery  of  that  metal  in  California 
Australia ;  the  eseessive  issue  of  bank-notes 
before  the  late  war,  heavy  tases  during  and 
since  the  war,  and  an  irredeenialjlo  national 
currencj, 

■  The  effect  of  the  increase  of  gold  has  been 
less  in  degree,  but  similar  lu  kind,  t«  that 
which  -was  caused  by  the  influx  of  the  pre- 
cious metalfl  into  commerce  during  the  cen- 
tury succeeding  the  discovery  of  America. 
Without  any  scarcity  of  products,  prices  ad- 
vanced three  and  fonr  fold;  and  it  will  al- 
ways be  found  that,  when  gold  is  produced 
■with  less  lalxir  than  before,  its  value,  com- 
pared with  other  commodities,  will  be  re- 
duced; and  prices,  which  are  thenieaaure  of 
this  comparative  value,  will  advance. 

But  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  gold  on 
prices  has  been  exaggerated  by  an  irredeem- 
able currency.  Fortunately',  the  old  State 
banks  can  no  longer  flood  the  country  at 
will  with  notes  having  only  a  local  circula- 
tion. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
reserves  to  itself  and  ifa  national  banks  the 
privilege  of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand, 
but  which  can  not  be  paid  on  demand. 

Money  has  a  twofold  character:  it  is  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  a  commodity  hav- 
ing a  value  which  is  measured  by  the  labor 
of  mining,  refining,  and  coining  the  metal. 
But  bank-notes  and  government  notes  are 
not  money.  They  are  evidences  of  debt, 
promises  to  pay  money,  and  their  currency 
as  a  circnlatiDg  medium  wUl  depend  on  the 
supposed  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
drawers  to  fulfill  their  promises  on  demand 
or  at  some  IHiture  time. 

But,  while  individuals  pay  interest  on 
their  debt«,  the  banks  receive  interest  on 
theirs;  and  they  conseq^uently  have  a  pow- 
erful motive  to  issue  as  many  promissory 
notes  as  the  laws  permit.  The  national 
banks  not  only  receive  interest  on  their 
promises  to  pay  money,  but  also  interest  on 
the  government  bonds  which  are  deposited 
in  tJie  treasury  of  the  United  States  as  se- 
Gurit)'  that  these  notes  shall  at  some  time 
be  paid. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  the  morality  of  the 
legislation  which  authorizes  a  corporation 
to  issue  promises  to  pay  two,  three,  or  four 
dollars  on  demand  for  every  dollar  which  it 
possesses  to  make  these  promises  good.  I 
only  allege  tliat  the  effect  of  such  issue  is 
to  make  money  cheap  and  other  conimodi- 


firi 

ties  dear.  If  a  given  quantity  of  coined 
money  be  sufficient  for  the  exchanges  of  a 
country,  and  that  quantity  he  doubled  with- 
out any  inwease  of  products  to  be  exchang- 
ed, the  excess  would  be  exported,  and  prices 
would  not  be  seriously  disturbed.  But,  if  the 
increase  bo  bank-notes  or  government  notes, 
the  excess,  not  being  exportable,  would  con- 
tinue to  circulate,  doubling  the  volume  of 
currency,  but  adding  nothing  to  its  purchas- 
ing power;  and,aa  there  would  be  no  cor- 
responding increase  of  products  to  be  ex- 
changed, prices  would  be  doubled. 

This  inflated  currency  is  food  for  wild 
speculation,  and  an  instrument  to  facilitate 
"  cornering,"  forestalling,  and  the  making  of 
railroads  from  a  wilderness,  through  a  wil- 
derness, to  a  wilderness.  In  this,  also,  the 
cause  of  magnificent  faOurea  for  millions, 
and  wide-spread  suspension,  panic  and  ruin. 

In  the  financial  delirium  which  follows 
panic  and  ruin,  men  clamor  for  more  cur- 
rency, just  as  the  poor  drunkard,  recovering 
from  a  debauch,  begs  for  more  of  the  stimu- 
lant which  prostrated  him,  to  brace  up  his 
shattered  and  trembling  nerves.  The  new 
dose  wiU  give  only  temporary  relief,  to  be 
followed  again  by  exhaustion  and  another 
clamor  for  more.  Ko  matter  to  what  extent 
the  currency  may  be  inflated,  there  will  nev- 
er be  enough  to  satisfy  debtors.  Like  the 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  they  cry, "  Give, 
give."  But  while  the  debtor's  gain  is  tem- 
porary, the  loss  of  creditors  and  of  all  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes  is  permanent ;  for  the 
dilution  of  the  currencj  enlaiges  its  volume, 
but  adds  nothing  to  its  strength. 

This  dilution  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  de- 
pression of  labor;  and  working  men  have 
good  reason  to  anathematize  the  legislation 
which  reduces  the  value  of  their  wages  by 
depreciating  the  currency  in  which  they  are 

Again,  although  taxes  are  paid  primarily 
by  propertrj-,  their  burden  falls  at  last  upou 
labor.  The  owner  of  houses  and  stores  adds 
the  taxes  to  the  rent,  and  the  manufecturer 
who  has  paid  a  tax  on  his  materials  and  an- 
other on  his  product  adds  both  to  the  prico 
which  consumers  pay.  Hie  profits  of  the 
capitalist  are  not  diminished  in  either  case, 
except  that  he  pays  the  same  advance  as 
working  men  on  the  cost  of  the  products 
which  he  consumes. 

Lotus  next  observe  that  the  trades-unions 
a,re  adopting  some  measures  and  recommend- 
ing others  which  will  have  the  same  effect 
on  prices  as  cheap  money  and  high  taxes. 
These  are  strikes,  the  proposed  reduction  of 
the  -work-day  to  eight  hours,  and  in  some  of 
the  unions  opposition  to  piece-work,  restric- 
tions as  to  apprentices,  and  iustnictiug  their 
members,  especially  those  who  are  employ- 
ed on  public  works,  or  by  corporattons  and 
wealthy  institutions,  to  do  as  little  work  as 
possible  while  they  seem  to  work. 
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Strikes  are  either  anceessful  or  unsuccess- 
ful. K  Buceeaafiil,  they  ailvauc*  prices  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  production ;  and,  if  tin- 
cessfnl,  by  diminisbing  the  supply  of  prod- 
ucts. In  either  case  the  whole  body  of  con- 
sumers, not  capitalists  aloae,  -will  pay  the 
advance. 

The  eight-hour  rule,  If  adopted,  -would 
have  a  similar  effect.  The  head  men  of  the 
unions  deceive  their  members  when  tley 
make  them  believe  that  they  can  live  as 
comfortably  by  working  eight  hours  as  they 
can  by  working  ten  hours  for  the  same 
wages.  Whenever  the  eight-hour  rule  shall 
be  applied  to  all  branches  of  industry,  one 
of  two  things  must  result :  eilher  the  work- 
men must  do  ten  hours'  work  in  eight  hours 
—which  they  have  no  intention  of  doing — 
or  the  cost  of  all  products  of  industry  wiU 
l>e  enhanced  some  twenty  per  cent.,  without 
any  increase  of  moons  to  purchase  them. 
Working  men  must,  therefore,  demand  and 
receive  twenty  per  cent,  more  wages  for  a 
day  of  eight  hours  than  for  a  day  of  ten 
hours,  or  deduct  twenty  per  cent,  fromtheir 
purchases  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  In- 
telligent workmen  understand  this,  and 
some  of  them  have  the  frankness  to  admit 
that  they  will  tirst  establish  the  eight-honr 
rule  and  afterward  demand  more  wages. 
But  they  fail  t«  perceive  that,  since  what- 
ever they  consume  is  a  product  of  labor, 
prices  will  advance  as  wages  rise. 

Working  men  want  cheap  rents,  cheap 
food,  and  cheap  clothing  —  not  cheap  in 
quality,  but  in  price.  The  eight-hour  rule 
would  make  these  dearer.  For  example,  a 
builder  will  contract  to  build  a  house  for 
four  thousand  dollars,  if  mechanics  will 
work  ten  hours  a  day ;  but  if  they  and  the 
producers  of  materials  wUl  work  but  eight 
hours  a  day,  be  will  demand  five  thousand. 
The  capitalist  will  not  bnild  unless  he  has  a 
fiir  prospect  of  a  rent  that  will  remnnerate 
him.  He  will  not  let  a  flve-thousand-dollar 
house  for  the  same  rent  aa  a  four-thousand- 
dollar  one.  The  capitalist  will  lose  noth- 
ing, but  the  tenant  will  pay  twenty  per  cent. 


The  effect  of  the  eight-honr  rule  on 
cost  of  food  and  clothing  would  be  similar 
to  its  effect  on  rents. 

Let  us  nest  obson-e  that  trades-unions 
which  eiclude  all  boys  beyond  a  cei 
number  from  learning  their  handicrafts,  not 
even  excepting  the  sons  of  their  own  mem- 
bers, are  both  selfish  and  short-sighted.  Self- 
ish, because  they  practically  say  to  the  boys, 
"  You  shall  not  have  equal  chance  with  us  to 
earn  a  living."  Shortsighted,  because  they 
prevent  a  supply  of  skilled  labor,  adequate 
to  the  increasing  demands  of  population  and 
wealth,  and  make  it  necessary  for  employer- 
to  import  foreign  workmen,  whUe  they  con 
pel  great  numbers  of  American  youth  to  lii 
by  their  wits,  consumers  of  the  earnings  of 


the  very  men  who  forbade  tliem  to  become 
producfcts,  and  in  one  form  or  another  a  tax 
upon  the  Lommunity,  and  therefore  a  tax  on 

If  these  statements  are  true,  the  trades- 
uniona  are  playing  i  losing  game.  They 
propose  ind  pursue  plans  of  relief  which 
must  inevitably  operate  against  themselves 
as  consumers,  while  they  infiict  only  a,  tem- 
porary loss  on  capital ;  that  loss  being  lim- 
ited to  contracts  made  before  aa  advance  in 
wages  or  a  curtailment  of  the  work-day. 

What  then  T  Shall  labor  be  ground  in  the 
dust,  helpless  and  hopeless!  Or,  like  the 
Hebrew  athlete,  strong  and  blind,  will  it 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  modem  society,  and 
crush  itself  and  its  oppressors  in  one  com- 
There  is  no  need  of  either  alter- 
native. Capital  and  labor  are  reciprocally 
dependent.  Neither  can  be  proiltably  em- 
ployed without  the  other.  It  is  as  impoli- 
tic in  capital  to  oppress  labor,  as  in  la,bor  to 
destroy  or  paralyze  capital  And,  after  all, 
what  is  capital  bnt  labor  stored  up  for  fu- 
ture use  f  As  the  fly-wheel  accumulates  force 
for  the  work  the  engine  has  to  do,  so  he  who 
has  the  industry  to  earn,  and  the  self-denial 
to  save,  becomes  a  capitalist :  accnmulatea 
labor,  and  converts  it  into  force  to  move  oth- 
er labor.  The  wealthiest  capitalists  in  this 
country  began  life  with  nothing  but  their 
hands  and  brains. 

The  wise  king  said,  "lie  that  would  havo 
fKends  must  show  himself  fiieudly."  We 
say  that  capital  and  labor  ought  te  be 
friends ;  then  let  their  representatives — the 
employers  and  workmen — show  themselves 
friendly.  If  employers  would  feel  and  man- 
ifest sympathy  for  their  workmen's  troubles 
and  sicknesses,  take  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep,  and  treat  them  as 
Christian  men  should  treat  human  beings 
having  the  same  sensibilities  aa  themselves, 
and  moving  on  to  the  same  eternal  destinies, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  envy  and  hatred 
which  the  poor  often  bear  toward  the  rich 
might  give  place  to  loyal  and  kindly  senti- 
ments. But,  unfortunately,  these  classes  do 
not  nuderstand  eaeh  other.  They  stand 
aloof,  and  misnnderstanding  degenerates 
into  enmity. 

I  heard  a  printer,  in  a  great  pnblishing- 
honse,  say,  "  We  seldom  see  the  proprietor, 
and  he  never  speaks  to  us." 

IheardamastermacIunist,who  employed 
many  men  and  boys,  say  that  he  did  not  know 
the  names  nor  the  faces  of  his  apprentices. 

1  heard  coal-miners  say,  and,  I  fear,  with 
truth,  that  the  operators  would  be  more  dis- 
tressed by  the  loss  of  a  mule  than  by  the 
kilUng  of  a  man. 

I  heard  a  gray-haired  forgeman  say,  "I 
have  given  the  strength  of  my  manhood  to 
this  forge,  and  now  I  am  turned  out,  like  a 
broken-down  horse,  to  starve." 
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Sacli  culpaljle  indifference  is  the  parent 
of  bitter  thoughts  and  bitter  words  ou  the 
patt  of  those  who  are  thus  thrust  out  of  the 
palo  of  humanity.  How  long  will  such  em- 
ployers contemn  the  precepts  of  him  who 
spaie  as  never  man  spake,  and  whoso  heart 
yearned  in  sympathy  for  the  lowly  and 
downtrodden  t 

Le  Play, in  his  worlc  on  "The  Organiza- 
tion of  Labor,"  iufonns  us  that,  iti  those 
industrial  establishments  of  Prance  where 
there  has  been  reciprocity  of  benefits  aud 
courtesies  between  employers  and  workmen ; 
where  the  operatives  receive  constant  em- 
ployment from  youth  to  age,  and  have  no 
fear  of  being  discharged  in  times  of  finan- 
cial pressure  and  low  prices ;  and,  above  aU, 
where  the  laws  of  Giod  are  obeyed  and  Chris- 
tian morals  prevail,  there  is  also  reciprocity 
of  confidence  and  good-will,  the  workmen 
aud  their  families  are  comfortjible  and  con- 
tented, and  the  proprietors  prosperous. 

Is  it  possible  that  envy,  which  has  been 
called  "the  vice  of  republics,"  is  so  iuvet- 
erate  in  the  Unit«<l  States  as  to  be  proof 
against  kindness,  generosity,  and  sympathy ! 
There  are  great  mannfacturiug  establish- 
ments in  this  country  in  which  the  aged 
and  disabled,  tlie  widows  and  orphans,  are 
not  driven  away  to  starve  or  to  seek  refuge 
in  an  almshonee.  They  are  humanely  cared 
for,  and  the  men  in  such  places  work  cheer- 
fully, and  strikes  are  not  thought  of.  There 
is  no  secret  about  this.  It  is  simply  grace 
instead  of  greed — the  grace  of  Christianity 
instead  of  the  greed  of  Mammon. 

In  July  last,  a  National  Industrial  Con- 
gross  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  trades-nn- 
ious  of  some  ten  or  twelve  States,  and  its 
proceedings  were  marked  with  a,  moderation 
and  ability  not  always  manifested  by  simi- 
lar conventions.  The  Congress  adopted  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  contains  so 
much  good  sense,  combined  witli  some  qnes- 
tionable  propositions,  as  to  challenge  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  students  of  social 
science.  The  declaration  gives  us  a  view 
of  what  the  sober  and  reasonable  class  of  la- 
bor reformers  fear  and  deprecate,  and  the 
remedies  which  they  prescribe. 

Their  platform  contains  the  following 
propositions  and  recommendations: 

The  consolidation  of  nil  classes  of  prodn- 
cers  in  the  United  States,  preparatory  to  an 
appeal  to  the  ballot-box  whenever  such  ap- 
peal shall  be  needful. 

The  establishment  of  bureans  of  labor 
statistics  by  the  State  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

Eeaervation  of  the  public  lauds  for  actu- 
al settlers.  No  more  for  railroads  and  spec- 
ulators. 

The  adoption  of  measures  to  promote  the 
liealth  and  safety  of  miners,  manufactrrers, 
and  biiildera. 


Prodnotive  and  distributive  ci 

The  substitution  of  arbitration  for  strikes. 

The  enactment  of  equitable  apprentice 
laws. 

The  abolition  of  contract  labor  in  prisons. 

The  non-importation  of  Chinamen. 

Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

A  national  legal-tender  cnrrencj-,  to  be  is- 
sned  directly  to  the  people. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  throe,  we 
commend  these  propositions  to  the  favora- 
ble notice  of  all  classes.  And,  if  the  Con- 
gress intends  that  only  those  Chinamen 
shall  be  excluded  who  are  imported  on  spec- 
ulation and  farmed  out  as  qiuiH  slaves,  we 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  indorse  their  exclusion. 

But  there  would  be  inconsistency  in  the 
exclusion  of  voluntary  emigrants,  whatever 
their  country  or  race.  For,  if  the  members 
of  the  American  National  Industrial  Union 
accept  the  creed  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  fail  to  perceive  how  they  can 
logically  reject  it  —  that  is,  if  they  f^vor 
the  solidarity  of  labor  and  the  co-operation 
of  working  men  everywhere — they  can  not 
consistently  mal;e  a  distinction  between 
Eurapeans  and  Asiatics,  provided  that  both 
seek  our  shoi-es  of  their  own  free-will. 

Tbe  financial  proposition  was  not  adopted 
withont  opposition,  and  its  language  does 
not  clearly  express  what  its  advocates  mean. 
The  proposed  "circulating  medium  is  to  be 
based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of  tbe  na- 
tion, and  issued  directly  to  the  people,"  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  j^ople  who  receive 
this  national  currency  are  to  give  security 
for  it  or  not  If  they  give  security,  the  cur- 
rency will  only  benefit  those  who  have  prop- 
erty to  pledge.  It  will  enrich  the  rich,  and 
inflate  prices.  If  no  security  be  given,  ev- 
ery one  will  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay 
debts,  bnt  the  money  will  have  no  purclias- 
ing  power.  Debtors  will  flonrish  on  the 
ruin  of  creditors,  bnt  no  new  debts  can  be 
contracted.  Credit  will  be  annihilated, 
commerce  will  relapse  into  bai'ter,  aud  so- 
ciety into  barbarism. 

Co-operation  and  arbitration  were  both 
recommended  by  the  Congress ;  .and  both  are 
peaceful  and  worthy  of  trial.  Bnt  in  large 
industries  the  co-operation  of  working  men 
alone  will  be  likely  to  fall  throngh  deficien- 
cy of  capital,  or  throngU  want  of  financial 
skill  and  business  habits  in  the  managers. 
To  be  snccessful,  there  should  be  co-opera- 
tion of  both  labor  and  capital ;  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  wit  of  man  can  not  devise 
some  plan  for  an  equitable  division  of  the 
profits  of  such  co-operation.  Capital  would 
necessarily  assume  all  risks.  Compensation 
for  these,  and  living  wages  for  the  workmen, 
must  first  be  paid.  The  profits,  if  any,  over 
and  above  risk  and  labor  should  be  divided 
between  the  capitalists  and  operatives  by 
some  rule  or  ratio,  to  bo  agreed  upon  by  both 
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parties  at  the  csommeDoemont  of  the  partner- 
Co-operation  aud  arbitration  may  prevent 
Btrikes,  and  settle  many  disputes  between 
employers  and  workmen ;  Itut  they  do  not 
go  to  tJie  root  of  the  difEcnlty.  The  real 
canses  of  the  depression  of  labor  are  of  long 
dnration,  ani  are  so  -wronghii  into  the  frame- 
work of  society  that  they  can.  not  be  sud- 
denly removed  withont  convnlsion  and  min. 
They  can  and  must  be  removed,  gradually 
and  safely,  by  wise  and  conservative  legis- 
lation. Among  these  are  an  inflated  pa- 
per onrrency,  extravagant  rates  of  interest, 
standing  armies,  wars,  and  national  debts. 
All  interest,  all  taxes,  all  armies,  wars,  and 
national  debts  are  paid  by  labor,  and  by 
nothing  bat  labor.  Working  men  feetl  and 
dothe  millions  of  soldiers,  snpply  them  with 
all  the  modem  engines  of  destruction  to 
prepare  for  war,  fill  up  the  decimated  ranks 
when  war  is  flagrant,  and  pay  the  war  debts 
after  war  ends  in  peace.     If  the  Interna- 


tional Association  be,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a 
brotherhood  of  the  working  men  of  all  na- 
tions, let  it  employ  its  influence  and  power, 
if  it  have  any,  to  promote  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  among  men.  Let  it  aim  to 
eradicate  International  jealonsies  and  rival- 
ries ;  let  it  try  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  weak, 
aud  check  the  ambition  of  the  strong;  let  it 
teach  rnlers  that  reason  Is  a  better  arbiter 
than  force,  and  that  international  dnels  are 
as  impotent  to  decide  questions  of  right  and 
j  ustice  as  duels  between  individaals.  Then 
it  will  accomplish  a  work  worthy  of  its  im- 
posing uame.  Then  standing  armies  might 
be  disbanded ;  soldiers,  who  consume  every 
thing  and  prodnce  nothing,  be  enrolled  in 
the  grand  iudustrial  army;  the  enormons 
cost  aud  waste  of  war  be  saved  to  feed  tho 
hangry  and  clothe  the  naked;  a  heavy  bur- 
den be  rolled  off  from  the  shonlders  of  tho 
toiling  millions,  and  nations  professing  the 
religion  of  Christ  be  iudncd  with  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
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If  the  excellence  aud  valae  of  aj'stems 
and  men  ate  to  be  judged  of  by  their  fruits 
-— tuid  than  this  fi  more  legitimate  and  equi- 
table test  of  worth  and  nnwortb  can  scarce- 
ly be  oouoeived— tben  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity need  not  be  afraid  to  submit  it  to  the 
severest  scrutiny,  provided  that  the  rules  of 
honor  and  honesty  be  observed  in  the  judg- 
ment that  is  formed. 

Very  many  persons  are  to  be  found  who 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  moral  and 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  Christian  system,  but 
who  can  not  be  blind  to  the  material  advan- 
tages tiiat  have  sprang  from  it.  Unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  Divine  origin  of  the  re- 
JigionofChrist,  they  show  themselves  among 
the  most  ready  to  take  a  share  in  the  indis- 
putable blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  the 
world ;  and  many  of  the  most  vimlent  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  owe  their  ability 
and  opportunity  for  assailing  it  to  the  nour- 
ishment it  has  afforded  them,  to  the  fos- 
tering oaro  it  has  extended  over  them  — 
are  indebted  to  it,  in  faet,  for  half  their  or- 
dinary daily  mercies.  Strange  and  sad  it  is, 
but  not  uncommon,  to  find  that  the  feather 
which  directs  the  arrow  pointed  at  the  an- 
gel of  Truth  should  have  been  taken  from 
the  pinion  of  tliat  me^enger  himself:  his 
wing  it  was  which  fanned  the  archer's  in- 
fant brow,  proved  a  covering  to  him  dur- 
ing the  development  of  his  boyhood's  pow- 
ers, aud  is  even  now,  and  will  be  continu- 
ally, folding  its  veriest  foes  within  its  pro- 
tecting guardianship,  aud  shedding  such 
dewy  fragrance  along  their  path  through 
life's  pilgrimage  that  it  will  be  as  though 
they  moved  amidst  the  breathings  of  a  per- 
petual spring. 

Many  of  these  antj^nists  of  Christianity 
are  men  who  have  often  met  with  sod  and 
sorry  specimens  of  its  professors,  and,  acting 
on  the  principle  "  ex  uuo  disce  omnes,"  have 
hastily  and  illogically  concludeil  that  the 
system  and  its  friends  were  like  these ;  that 
religion  was  but  a  synonym  for  hypocrisy ; 
that  the  creed  was  composed  of  noble  words, 
bnt  the  conduct  made  up  of  ignoble  deeds ; 
and  Lave  come  to  clamor  foj:  its  suppres- 
sion and  extiuotion.  This  state  of  mind 
is  too  accordant  wifli  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  heart  toward  God  aud  truth  to 
prise  us.  Such  persons  are  more  ready  to 
fasten  on  the  failures  than  on  the  excellen- 
ces of  professors ;  as  men  are  more  inclined 


to  gaze  interestedly  on  the  sun  when  eclipsed 
than  ivhen  shining  in  its  full  and  uncloud- 
ed splendor.  But  of  such  persons  we  beg 
an  arrest  of  judgment.  We  cry,  "Strike, 
but  bear !" 

It  is  not  my  design,  in  this  paper,  to  speak 
of  those  agencies  of  Christian  philanthropy 
whicli  contemplate  directly  spiritual  resslU-- 
with  these  I  know  the  world  baa  little  sym- 
pathy— but  rather  of  those  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  world  baa  learne<l  to  same  extent 
to  value,  and  of  which  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  avail  itself.  I  waut  to  show  to  what  it  is 
in  Christianity  all  men,  in  these  days,  are  in- 
debted for  the  benefits  they,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, enjoy.  Yet  must  I  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  mighty  spiritual  enterprises,  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  which  the  Church, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  world,  is  familiar, 
are  bnt  the  natural  development  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  in  its  highest  phase.  It 
is  pity  for  immortal  souls,  perishing  in  ig- 
norance and  guilt,  as  well  as  obedience  to 
the  Divine  command,  "Go  ye  into  aU  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," which  has  led  to  those  grand  mission- 
ary operations  which,  as  with  a  chain  of 
golden  deeds,  are  girdling  the  globe,  and 
which  one  day  will  have  their  due  meed  of 
universal  acknowledgment  when  the  glori- 
ous issues  are  unveiled  before  an  awed  and 
admiring  world. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  ever  to  be  proclaim- 
ed, as  with  a  trumpet,  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  a  spiritual  system,  commending  it^ 
self  to  cultivated  inteUects,  and  yet  one  un- 
derstood by  the  humble  in  spirit ;  while  it 
supplies  ample  themes  for  meditation  which 
will  well  repay  the  student  and  the  recluse 
for  the  time  devoted  to  their  consideration, 
yet  it  is  also — and  this  we  design  to  show 
—an  eminently  practical  aud  humanely  be- 
neflccnt  religion;  one  which  was  intended 
by  its  Divine  Founder  not  only  to  draw 
men  back  te  God,  but  all  men  nearer  to 
each  other;  whioh,whileit  blesses  the  soul, 
blesses  the  body  also ;  which  is  not  only  to 
fit  man  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  bnt 
for  that  of  earth  too — an  enjoyment  greater 
than  he  coidd  possibly  have  realized  apart 
from  the  influence  it  exercises,  the  hopes  it 
inspires,  and  the  encouragement  it  affords. 
On  its  banners  it  has  emblazoned  for  its 
legend  the  words  that  formed  the  bnrden 
of  the  soiig  of  Bethlehem :  "  Glory  to  God  in 
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the  highest,  on  efirtli  peace  and  good  "ill  to 

PUaantliropy,  or  love  to  man,  did  not  be- 
gin witli  Christianitj-  —  was  not  then  first 
inculcated — Itnt  ivas  one  of  the  earliest  les- 
Bona  enjoineil  on  oiii  race.  It  was  a  call  to 
man  to  obey  the  original  institict  which  Qod 
created  withiu  him,  but  which  sin  intermpl- 
ed  in  its  development.  At  the  fall,  no  doubt, 
selfiahness  was  oue  of  the  pilucipal,  and  per- 
haps the  very  earliest,  oftheprodncta  of  the 
deadly  npas-tree  tlieu  planted.  Ea«ti  of  the 
two  primary  offenders  was  ready  to  cast  the 
blame  of  the  first  transgression  on  tho  oth- 
er ;  while  the  laiigni^  of  the  first  niorder- 
er  was  but  the  key-note  to  millions  of  similar 
scornful  repudiations  since  his  day — "Am 
I  my  brother's  keepert"  AgMUst  this  self- 
ishness the  Divine  protest  was  very  early 

The  injunction  to  show  love  to  one  anoth- 
er was,  we  believe,  part  of  the  normal  creed 
of  humanity  —  a  portion  of  the  uni 
law— as  surely  as  it  lies  embodied  in  the 
first  recorded  utterances  of  the  Divine  Ora- 
cle that  unmistakably  espressed  the  will  of 
God :  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
seH." 

God  has  laid  the  ose  to  the  root  of  this 
hateful  tree  of  selfishness,  by  the  most  signal 
act  of  self-denial  on  his  own  part  which  tl(o 
nniverae  ever  beheld,  when  he  bestowed  tho 
"unspeakable  gift"  of  Jeaiis  Christ.     That 
the  Father  loved  the  Bon,  we  know.    What, 
then,  his  pity  and  regard  for  us  which  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  loved  one,  who  had 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  onr  salvation !    That  Christ  might  offer 
a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  ATorld,  he  mnst 
needs  become  one  of  us.   "  Forasmuch  as  the 
chOdren  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he 
also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
that  throngh  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  tho  power  of  death."    Here  is  the 
grand  illustration  of  Divine  philanthropy; 
and  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  cross 
Christ  teaches  men  to  love  one  another, 
henceforth  making  his  own  love  to  them 
the  standard  by  which  they  are  to 
theirs  toward  each  other.     So  that 
highest  form  of  human  excellence  in  human 
relationships  is  to  love  onr  neighbor,  not 
merely  as  ourselves — that  was,  perhaps,  the 
loftiest  standard  by  which  to  regulate  the 
duty  before  Christ  came — but  now  the  sen- 
timent is  of  a  more  elevated  character,  the 
standard  an  immeasurably  superior  one 
teaching  is  "that  ye  love  one  another, 
HAVE  LOVED  TOU."     His  was  the  love  of 
one  "who  maketh  his  snn  to  rise 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
the  jnst  and  on  the  unjnst;"  who  did  not 
wait  till  he  could  love  us  with  the  love  of 
complacency,  could  pronounce  us  perffect, 
but  who  "remembered 


Y,  he  became  one  of  us 
because  he  loved  ns ;  aad  licrein  is  a  tre- 
mendous mystery :  while  we  are  to  love  one 
another  because  we  are  brethren,  involved 
lie  common  calamity,  but  iutei'ested  in 
grand  scheme  of  deliverance— falling, 
all  of  ns,  through  onr  relationship  to  "  the 
first  man,  who  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  " — re- 
deemed, all  of  ns,  through  "the  second  man, 
who  is  the  Lord  from  heaven." 

practical  and  easily  discernible  evi- 
dence of  his  love  to  us,  and  as  an  example 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  great  Founder  of 
Christianity  "went  about  doing  good."  He 
appealed  to  his  works,  as  well  as  his  words, 
as  a  proof  that  should  satisfy  John  the  Bap- 
tist he  was  "  He  that  should  come."  In  bless- 
ing others  as  wo  are  able,  wo  are  to  be  imi- 
tatorsofhim.  Anorderoftrne  nobility— the 
Order  of  the  Cross — haabeen  instituted  by  Je- 
sus Christ.  Its  insignia  are  simple,  "having 
this  seal,"  "None  of  us  livetb  to  himself;" 
and  on  tho  obverse, "As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  es- 
pecially unto  them  who  are  of  the  honseliold 
of  taith."  While  on  tho  broad  ribbon  to 
which  this  seal  is  attached  is  seen  inwoven, 
golden  threads,  a  sentence  which  unfolds 
the  secret  of  the  inspiration  to  a  true  phi- 
lanthropy,"  The  love  of  Christ  constraiiicih 

Onr  proposition  is  that,  of  all  the  blessed 
agencieswhioh  Lave beenatworkfor the  mel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  humanity,  Chris- 
tianity stands  pre-eminent,  in  the  majesty 
of  an  unrivaled  supremacy.  It  has  been  the 
parent  of  almost  every  kind  of  organized 
agencyby  which  men  have  benefited  one  an- 
other. It  learned  its  lesson  from  the  Divine 
Master,  and  caught  its  inspiration  from  the 
cross.  He  who  washed  his  disciples'  feet 
said, "  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  j-e 
should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you :"  not  repeat 
literally  the  act  just  then  performed,  but 
cherish  and  exhibit  the  spirit  it  embodied. 

While,  as  might  be  expected,  the  primary 
attention  of  the  Churcli  of  Christ  was  direct- 
ed to  those  who  songht  the  friendly  shelter 
of  its  sacred  inclosures — when  the  rich  gave 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor  for  Josns' 
sake ;  when  "  those  that  had  possessions  sold 
them,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need" — yet  Christians  soon  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  exhibit  compassion 
and  kindness,  and  render  help  to  others  who 
were  not  of  their  fold,  and  in  forms  and  on 
a  scale  to  which  men  were  utterly  unused. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  paganism  the  poor  and 
wretched  found  few  or  none  to  help  theYn. 
The  system  that  could  originate  and  foster 
the  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre  was  hard- 
ly likely  to  create  and  nourish  gentle  and 
pitiful  emotions.  If  the  priest  and  the  Le- 
vite,  among  the  Jews,  could  and  did  pass  by 
the  wounded  and  helpless,  much  more  did 


tate."     He  loved 


1  because  he  had  be-    the  flamen  and  the  priest. 
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for  Christianity  to  iuaugurate  a  new  era  iu 
the  Iiistory  of  hamauity.  When  from  Cal- 
vary tlio  cry  went  forth, "  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  world,"  and  the  proclamation  made 
within  the  shadow  of  the  AeropoIiB, "  God 
hath  mode  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that 
do  divoU  upon  the  fece  of  the  earth/'  found 
itA  echo  amidst  the  columned  splendors  of  the 
l''orum,  aud  was  understood  alike  by  Onesi- 
mus  the  slave  and  by  the  nobles  of  Ciesar's 
household,  then,  as  "in  Christ  Jesns  there 
was  henceforth  to  be  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circumcision  nor  uncircnmcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  hat  Christ  was  all 
and  in  all,"they  leametl  to  "put  on,  as  the 
elect  ofCiod,  holy  and  l>eloved, bowels  of: 
cies,  kindness,  hnnnbleness  of  mind,  meeki 
long-suffering,"  girding  around  them  "chari- 
ty, as  the  bond  of  perfectness ;  and  whatso- 
ever they  did,  in  word  or  deed,  doing  all  in. 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

If  we  be  asked, "  What  good  has  Christian- 
ity done  to  the  world  f — and  we  know,  from 
the  quarter  whence  the  question  conies,  what 
is  meant  by  good — we  poiut  to  the  works 
of  charity  aud  benevolence  and  mercy  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  and  answer,  "  Be- 
hold the  good :  for  these  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  Christian  system.  'Can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  t' — fruit 
like  this  f 

We  ask  men  to  look  round  at  the  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  convalescent  homes,  refomia- 
tories,  schools,  alms-houses,  orphanages,  asy- 
lums for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the 
idiot,  the  insane,  the  inebriate,  the  refuges 
for  the  fallen  and  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  other  agencies  for  overtaking  and  alle- 
viating the  thousand  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,  and  inquire,  "Whence  sprang  they 
allf 

Hospitals,  history  tells  ns,  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  Christianity;  for  the  first  the  world 
ever  saw  was  erected  at  Constantinople,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  that  city. 
Neither  there,  nor  at  Athens,  nor  Kome — the 
high  places  of  civilization,  of  political  wis- 
dom aud  power,  the  chosen  abodes  of  phUos- 
ophy,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  artistic  skill — 
was  its  prototype  to  be  found,  "unless  it  be 
the  small  temple  of  Esculapius,  on  an  island 
in  the  Tiber,  where  the  maimed  and  sick 
were  left  to  struggle  in  solitude  in  the  pangs 
of  death."  Christianity  showed  "a  more 
excellent  way." 

In  all  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over 
the  earth  since  the  first  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  in  the 
brightest  periods  of  the  Church's  history, 
Christian  philanthropy  has  never  passed 
away.  The  monastic  institutions  of  raediie- 
val  times  wei«  distinguished  for  the  esercisc 
of  charity  to  the  sick  and  poor,  so  that,  if  the 
ignorant  multitude  were  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  the  faith 
of  their  inmates,  tlicy,  at  any  rate,  were  nble 


to  comprehend,  to  some  extent,  the  worth  of 
a  religion  that  brought  forth  in  tJiem  snch 
friiita,  and  certainly  learned  to  esteem  and 
share  many  of  the  material  advantages  it 
secured.  Men  were  "  a  hungered,  and  they 
gave  them  meat ;  thirsty,  and  they  gave 
thorn  drink;  strangers,  and  they  took  them 
in;  i)aked,audthey  clothed  them;  Bick,and 
they  visited  them ;  iu  prison,  and  they  came 
unto  them." 

It  was  assuredly  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
religion  he  had  learned  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament that  Howard  owed  the  impulse  that 
sent  him  forth  on  his  embassies  of  mercy 
through  all  the  countries  of  Eurojie,  to  dis- 
cover and  expose  the  appalling  secrets  of 
their  prison-houses,  until  the  indignant  cry 
of  insulted  humanity  iuaugurated  a  change; 
and  nothing  inferior  to  such  an  influence 
could  have  led  the  gentlo  Elizabeth  Fry  to 
subject  herself  to  the  self-denial  and  person- 
al peril  to  which  her  visits  to  Newgate  ex- 
posed her  in  her  attempted  and  happily  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  overcome  the  demoniac  fury 
and  wickedness  of  its  miserable  inmates. 

In  all  public  calamities  the  genins  of 
Christian  philanthropy  has  passed  among 
men  as  an  angel  of  light.  "  Wlien  Alexan- 
dria was  visited  with  the  plague,  during  the 
reign  of  Gallienns,  the  pagans  desert-ed  their 
friends  on  the  first  symptoms  of  disease. 
They  left  them  to  die  iu  the  streets,  without 
even  taiing  the  trouble  to  bury  them  when 
dead ;  they  only  thought  of  escaping  from 
the  contagion  themselves.  The  Christians, 
on  the  contrary,  took  the  bodies  of  their 
brethren  in  their  arms;  waited  upon  them 
without  thinking  of  themselves ;  ministered 
to  their  wants,  and  buried  them  with  all 
possible  care :  even  while  tlie  best  people  of 
the  commnnity,  presbyters  and  deacons,  lost 
their  own  lives  by  their  self-denying  gener- 
osity. Aud  when  Carthage  was  ravaged  by 
a  similar  pestilence,  in  the  reign  of  Gallus, 
the  pagans  deserted  the  sick  aud  the  dying, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
which  greatly  increased  the  infection.  No 
one  came  near  them  except  for  purposes  of 
plunder;  but  Cyprian,  calling  his  people  to- 
gether in  the  church,  said,  'If  we  do  good 
only  to  our  own,  what  do  we  more  than 
publicans  and  heathens  V  Animated  by  his 
words,  the  members  of  the  Church  divided 
the  work  between  them,  the  rich  giving  mon- 
ey, and  the  poor  labor,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  the  bodies  that  filled  the  streets  were 
buried.  Who,  before  Christionity  taught 
men  to  do  it,  ever  thought  of  redeeming 
captives  taken  in  warf  Yet  this  was  what 
churches  did ;  and  even  sold  the  consecrated 
vessels  for  that  purpose,  as  wos  done  by  Am- 
brose at  Milan."     (Bev.  J.Lord.) 

Is  it  not  found,  now,  that  no  sooner  does 
a  calamity  happen  by  which  widows  aud 
orphans  are  made,  no  sooner  is  it  known 
that  there  is  a  wide-spread  distress  arising 
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from  famine,  war,  'or  pestilence,  even  in  oth- 
er lands,  than  the  Christiatt  philanthropy  of 
this  eonntry  and  of  England  is  stiired  to  its 
depths!  theirs  mois  than  that  of  all  the  world 
hesidea ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is 
becanse  of  the  religion  which  has  made  the 
two  countries  what  they  are,  in  all  that  is 
good  and  great,  and  given  them  an  enviable 
pto-eininence  over  the  other  nations  of  the 

In.  preparing  this  paper  I  tried — bnt  the 
tast  was  too  hercnlean  for  nie  to  accomplish 
— to  ascertain  what  amount  of  money,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  had  been  poured 
into  the  treasury  of  our  London  philanthrop- 
ic institutions,  for  that  city  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  ceatre  of  philanthropic  ac- 
tion ;  and  I  essayed  to  do  the  same  with  your 
own  city  of  New  York,  takmg  this,  as  I  pre- 
sume I  may,  as  the  counterpart  of  London 
ia  the  old  eonntry;  but  I  faOed  from  tho 
very  magnitude  of  the  inqnirj-.  One  fact, 
however,  1  elicited,  for  which  I  was  hardly 
prepared,  and  which  speaks  voluraea.  In 
London  I  ascertained— and,  if  I  were  as  fa^ 
miliar  with  New  York  as  with  the  more  an- 
cient city,  I  donbt  not  I  should  be  able  to 
assert  something  similar  as  existing  here — 
thero  are  nine  hundred  different  charities 
formed  to  benefit  men,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  relate  to  tho  body,  its  ailments  and 
■jranta,  embracing  every  form  of 
misery;  including  among  them  tho  aged,  the 
helpless,the  infirm,  the  incurable,  the  orphan, 
and  the  widow. 

With  one  department  of  Christian  philan- 
thtopy — that  of  aid  to  tho  orphans  of  re- 
spectable paientage~I  am,  perhaps,  from 
the  official  position  I  have  held  for  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  aa  honorary  secretary  tc 
the  Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children,  at  Eeed- 
bam,  near  London,  more  familiar  than  manj 
here,     I  select  eight  of  the  oldest  or  best 
known  orphanages,  five  of  which  a 
near  London,  and  offer  tlio  following  statis- 
tics with  reference  to  thorn ; 
SLAnn's  Society,  wWclilina  sent  Ibrth  dor- 
ins  its  exltteuca  SWH)  childieD,  und  re- 
ceived (rain  the  public 

Tho  (hphan  Working  School,  4000  ihUdren,).    jiu,  onn 

andtewdToaftomllie  nnbllc f    ""'■""" 

The  London  Or^hro  Ag;niDj_nos  children 

■    B12.0O0 


ham.SOOeblldten, 


ir  Fatherless  Children,  Reed-) 


The  CrosBlej  Orphanage,  Halifai,  toirs 
which  the  three  hrothers  Civssle;  ga 
£181,600 

Mason's  Ornhanage,  near  BiiminghaiD,  ball  tl 
and  endowed  by  the  tonnder,  at  a  cost  of.  S    ""■'^ 

JIuller'9  remnrkaUe  instltation*  at  Bristol,  | 
in  which  ha»li  been  received  4140  orphans,  ^   110,000 
edncated  at  an  expense  of ) 

Aa  an  illustration  of  what  Christian  philan- 
thropy ia  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  ho  a 
•  In  thirti  years  Mr.Mallec  has  obtained,  "simply 


Christian  minister,  can  accomplish,  let  mo 
call  your  special  attention  to  the  five  institii- 

fonnded  by  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Reed, 
of  London,  whose  visit  to  this  country,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  CoDgregatioDal  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  thirty-six  years  ago, 

here  may  remember,  and  who  was  tho 
father  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hackney, 

has  presided  at  more  than  one  of  the 
)na  of  this  Conference,  He  founded  tho 
London  Orphan,  the  Wanstead  Infant,  and 
the  Recdham  Fatherless  Asylums ;  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  the  Idiot  Asy- 
lum at  Earlswood,  Surrey.  The  former  has 
received  from  the  public  £263,S16,  and  tbo 
latter  £300,000.  These  five  institutions,  np 
ae  of  Dr.  Reed's  death,  ten  years 
ago,  according  to  a  table  given  in  tho  life 
■  ;ten  by  hia  aons,  amounted  to  upward  of 
million  ponnda  sterling.  In  his  will  be 
te  with  his  own  hands  these  memorable 
words:  "  I  bequeath  these  asylums  to  my  be- 
loved eonntry,  with  an  earnest  prayer  that 
they  may  be  watched  over  with  wisdom  and 
benovolonce;  that  they  may  be  kept  free 
from  abuse  and  preserved  in  efficiency,  and 
remain,  ago  after  age,  memorials  of  that  Di- 
vine charity  whieh  exalteth  and  gloriEetU  a 

The  ten  institutions  I  have  enumerated — 
every  one  of  which  is  the  offspring  of  Chris- 
tiMi  philanthropy^ — haTO  received  from  a 
benevolentpublic  £3,802,716,  or  nearly  twen- 
ty million  dollars. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received 
a  publication,  which  has  emanated  fi^m  tho 
Bible  House,  designated  "  Christian  Work." 
From  it  I  find  that  ftjrt  year  the  "  local  so- 
cieties "  of  New  York,  tho  great  majority  of 
which  embrace  philMithropic  objects,  raiaed 
$2,500,000,  while  it  mentions  in  a  note  that 
the  incomes  of  the  various  religioua  and  be- 
nevolent soe  let  ios  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last 
year,  amounted  to  £1,450,000,  or  $7,250,000. 
This  is  far  below  the  mark,  for  It  does  not 
take  into  account  what  is  done  by  every 
well-organ  ined  ehureh  throughout  the  em- 
pire for  the  good  of  its  own  locality.  I  be- 
lieve the  sum  may  be  doubled,  aad  not  fully 
represent  the  amount  annually  expended  for 
the  purposes  of  Christian  philanthropy. 

But  after  aU  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  money  raised  for  philanthropic  purposes 
that  ahows  the  strength  of  the  philanthropic 
principle,  aa  something  else,  whieh  no  fig- 
ures in  arithmetic  can  represeut.  Think  of 
the  personal  toil — unremuncrated  and  unre- 
munerative — which  is  necessary  to  carry  on 
all  the  institutions  of  Christian  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  which  is  cheerfully  given 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gratuitous, 
and  yet  often  sadly  misunderstood  and 
abused  laborers.  Think  of  tho  instructions 
to  the  poor,  given  by  myriads  of  hearty  and 
loving  workers  whom  the  world  never  sees 
at  their  toils ;  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
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womeu  wlio  visit  tlie  liedaides  of  the  sick 
and  the  homes  of  poverty,  to  miiiister  to 
human  wants,  anil  often  under  ciroiimatau- 
cea  of  the  greatest  peril  to  health  and  life ; 
and  remembet  that  aa  these  were  originated 
under  the  inspiratiou  of  ChriBtianity,  by 
men  who  had  canght  its  spirit,  bo  are  thoy 
still  maintained  and  pcvpetuated  by  such 
as  axa  qnielienod  by  the  same  living  power, 
who  "  do  it  aa  unto  the  I*rd  and  not  nuto 
men."  As  of  the  early  Christian  women  it 
was  swd,  so  is  it  true  of  them  to  this  day : 
"Matrons  espeoiaUy  devoted  themselves  to 
these  works  of  charity,  feediog  the  poor  and 
ministering  to  the  sick,  Tbey  visited  tho 
meanest  hovels  and  the  most  dismal  pris- 
ons, 'But  what  heathen,'  says  Tertullian, 
'  will  suffer  his  wife  to  go  about  from  one 
street  to  another  to  the  houses  of  strangers  ? 
What  heathen  would  allow  her  to  st«a!  away 
into  the  dungeon  to  kiss  the  chain  of  the 
martyr?'  It  was  because  this  benevolence 
was  so  universal  that  the  pagans  were  struck 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  marveled 
at  the  potent  agency  that  could  effect  such 
results." 

Two  days  ago,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  other  delegates  to  this  Conference,  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council  of  this  city  to  visit  the  in- 
stifmtiona  which  are  maintained,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties, iu  the  islands  of  the  East  River.  In 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  helpless, 
the  incurable,  the  insane,  even  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  criminal  class;  in  the 
ii.rratigements  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier 
worn  out  in  his  country's  service; 
peciaJly  in  tho  asylum  for  children 
dall's  Island,  where  so  many  of  the  little 
waila  and  strays  of  society  greeted  us,  and 
in  whose  tiny  ^outs  I  thought  1  heard  miu- 
gled  the  suppressed  cry  of  heart-broken  hu- 
manity tJiat  had  begun  to  feel  the  warm 
touch  of  a  generous  benevolence— in  all 
these  I  saw  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
of  Christianity.  It  was  a  noble  exhibition 
of  that  Divine  charity  which,  aa  Dr.  Reed 
said,  exalts,  honors,  and  purifies  a  peoph 

To  all  infidels  and  impugners  of  the 
work  of  Christianity  as  a  remedial  agency, 
to  those  who  inquiringly  or  aeomfaUy  ask 
what  good  it  has  ever  done  in  tho  world, 
we  reply;  "Look  at  the  myriads  it  lias  bless- 
ed in  relation  to  this  life  only— for  this  is 
snrely  an  argument  you  can  understand — 
listen  to  them,  who,  with  a  voice  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  acknowledge  the  mill- 
ion benefits  they  have  derived  from  it." 
With  a  mightier  emphasis  than  Job  used 
can  Christianity  say ;  "Wlion  the  ear  heard 
me  then  it  blessed  me;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  we;  because  I  de- 
livered the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  father- 
loss,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  per- 


upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  put  on  righteous- 
aud  it  clothed  me;  my  judgment  was 
as  Hi  robe  and  a  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a 
father  to  the  poor ;  and  the  cause  which  I 
knew  not  I  eearehed  out."  These  things 
een  in  merely  isolated  instancea, 
but  in  multitudes  of  cases ;  not  on  a  limit- 
ed, hut  on  a  gigantic  scale,  somewhat  more 
commensurate  with  the  esigenciea  of  hn- 
manity  than  in  former  days,  and  a  little 
re  iu  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of 
holy  religion  and  its  Divine  Head. 
[ow,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  oppo- 
ts  of  Christianity  would  show  us  some  of 
their  trophies,  won  without  any  help  from  the 
lyatem  they  repudiate  t  They  would  find  it 
I  hard  task  to  do  this;  for  at  every  alep 
n  tho  exhibition  we  ahould  lay  our  finger 
on  this  and  that  act,  and  claim  the  motive 
power  as  having  been  snppUed  by  our  de- 
tpised  ChristiaQity.  Men  of  the  world  have 
taken  of  the  things  created  by  it,  and  appro- 
priated to  themselvea  the  credit  of  the  crea- 
They  have  collected  the  medicaments 
which  have  been  distilled  in  the  laboratory 
of  a  divinely  instituted  religion,  and  labeled 
them  with  tiielr  own  names.  But  it  is  very 
easy  to  discern  the  true  parent^e  of  all  be- 
nevolent operations.  If,  in  helping  to  dis- 
possess iKMjr  humanity  of  any  of  its  ills,  the 
childrou  of  the  world  claim  the  honor  of 
originating  the  thought  and  Ihe  work,  we 
say,  "Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.  The 
voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  though  the  hands  be 
the  hands  of  Eaan."  Such  peraons  run  the 
risk  of  being  aoomfnlly  repudiated,  as  were 
tho  sous  of  8ceva,  who  wanted  to  have  the 
credit  of  casting  out  devils ;  for  as  misery 
and  evil  take  their  flight  ftom  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  myriads,  they  cry  to  the  mere 
imitators  ofChristian  benevolence,  "Jesus  we 
know,  and  Paul  wo  kuow,but  who  are  ye !" 
The  day  is  not  far  off  when  those  who 
now  speak  evil  of  Christianity,  as  if  its  sa* 
cred  books  were  but  a  collection  of  old  wives' 
fables,  will  have  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  contain  within  them  senti- 
ments and  principles  which  have  proved  the 
germinant  power  of  all  that  has  stirred  hu- 
man hearts  to  noble  deeds ;  that,  instead  of 
its  domain  being  a  mere  paradise  of  dream- 
ers, it  is  a  nursery  of  noble  sonls  that  have  . 
filled  the  world  with  their  achievements, 
and  that  will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
the  world's  ingratitude.  The  Church  of 
Christ  may  he  often  smitten  on  the  right 
cheek,  but  she  will  return  a  kiss  for  a  blow ; 
she  may  be  reviled,  but  she  will  not  revile 
again ;  the  ribaldry  of  the  profane  may  pur- 
sue her,  but  she  wafts  back  her  blessings  iu 
return.  She  remembers  tho  iiyunction  of 
the  Divine  Oracle  :  "  If  tliino  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for 
in  so  doing  thou  Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
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his  head.    Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  liut  OTer- 
eome  evil  with  good." 

I  take  my  cynical  brother,  therefore,  with 
me  into  the  noble  temple  of  charity  and  he- 
nevoleuce  which  haa  been  reared  by  Chris- 
tian hands,  an  ever-enlarging  temple  that  is 
composed  of  living  etones,  many  of  which, 
rongh-hewn  originallr  in  the  quarry  of  hu- 
manity, have  been  shaped  into  a  goodly  sym- 
metry, and  "polished  after  the  similitude  of 
a  palace ;"  imd  aa  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's 


bids  the  visitor  to  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral gaae  on  the  glorioua  structure  that  rises 
around  him,  to  discover  the  most  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  genius  and  skill  which  produced 
such  a  building,  so,  pointing  to  the  grand  re- 
sults of  a  constructive  and  ever-growing  be- 
nevolence ivhich  aie  to  bo  met  with  every- 
where, and  which  but  for  Christianity  would 
never  have  been  seen  blessing  the  world,  I 
say,  "  Si  monumeatum  ejus  reqiiiiis — Cii'- 
cnmspice." 
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E  Late  Coukt  AGENOH  DE  GASPAEffl,  Geneva,  Switkeelasd. 


rt  before  the  CoDfere 


l«  diatingnished  Connt  AaEKOB  pb  C 
in  and  country  at  tbe  time  of  oar  ( 
ree  years  ago,  ten  monllia  before  hi, 
!.  near  Henera,  to  ho  need  for  the  o 
here  inserted  in  t^U,  a 


i  prepared  at  my  request  for  the 
,  and  was  inttnsted  to  me  bj  h!s 
iew.  It  was  accorillngly  rend  in 
le  wtio,  thengb  dead,  etill  eptnk- 


Gentlemek, — I  desire,  in  the  first  place, 
to  express  a  eeutiment  of  peraoiial  regret- 
Not  onlj-  should  I  have  heen  happy  to  take 
part  in  this  ttuly  teoumenieal  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  Gospel  Christianity,  hut, 
allow  me  to  tell  yon,  a  feeling  pecnliarly 
deep  binds  me  to  the  noble  coantry  in  which 
yoQ  are  now  gathered.  It  wonld  have  heen 
a  gi«at  Joy  to  me  to  shake  hands  with 
friends  whose  coontenancee  are  unknown  to 
me,  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  people 
which  has  set  us  snch  a  noble  example,  and 
which  holds  the  foremost  rank  in  liberal  civ- 
ilization. Compelled  as  I  am  to  decline  the 
invitation  with  which  I  have  been  honored, 
I  have  felt  honnd  to  do  ns  much  as  lies  iu 
ray  power,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  with  in- 
dulgence a  few  short  reflections  on  the  snb- 
jeot  I  have  been  called  to  treat. 

That  subject  is  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  poor,  as  it  stands  connected  with  tbe 
institution  of  deaconesses. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  for 
them  that  the  institation  of  deaconesses  has 
been  founded,  and  the  observations  which 
this  side  of  the  ^inestion  gives  rise  to  apply 
so  manifestly  to  the  care  of  the  poor  that  it 
would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  ar- 
guments were  I  to  examine  the  subject  with 
regard  to  them.  We  shall  find  it  to  be  a 
case  oia/orlimi. 

Wishing  to  simplify  and  shorten  as  much 
as  possible,  I  will  spare  you  extracts  and 
ijuotations,  and  have  no  recourse  either  to 
hooks  or  reports.  The  Gospel  alone,  expe- 
rience, and  fiicts  will  guide  me  while  I  en- 
deavor to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

L  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  place 
assigned  by  the  Gospel  to  the  individual. 
Faith  is  individual,  conversion  is  individual; 
the  Good  Shepherd  "  calleth  his  own  sheep 
by  (ieir  name."  Every  man  individually  is 
responsible  before  God ;  every  man  has  indi- 
vidual duties  to  fblflll ;  consequently,  no  or- 
ganization whatsoever — no  system  for  pro- 
moting obedience,  sanctification,or  salvation 
— can  supply  the  place  of  individual  effort. 

Now  this  applies  to  the  exercise  of  charity, 
ns  well  as  to  every  other  manifestation  of 


Christian  life.  The  number  of  offices  insti- 
tuted by  the  apostles  was  very  Umited — just 
what  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  preaching  of  sound  doctrine,  and 
the  distiibntion  of  alms  in  the  name  of  tho 
Church.  With  this  indispensable  excep- 
tion, the  apostles  maintain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  New  Covenant — individual 
activity.  "Pore  religion  and  undefiled  be- 
fore God  and  the  Father  is  this,"  writes  St, 
James,  "to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  When  the  Saviour 
is  describing  the  last  Judgment  in  terms  in- 
expressibly solemn,  theee  are  the  words  he 
.addresses  to  the  elect:  "I  was  naked, and 3*e 
clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  mo ; 
1  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."  Ho 
does  not  say,  "You  gave  money  to  an  asso- 
ciation which  had  nudertaken  to  clothe  and 

II.  I  grant  that  no  one  says  these  very 
words.  No  one  thinks  of  giving  Christians 
a  permit  of  exemption  from  the  duties  of 
personal  charity.  By  creating  this  new  kind 
of  charity,  the  Romish  Church  by  no  means 
intended  to  do  away  with  individual  benev- 
olence. Nevertheless,  the  very  existence  of 
corporations  for  the  carrying  out  of  special 
objects  natnrally  places  those  objects  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  attend  to  them,  who 
are  most  familiar  with  them,  and  who  conse- 
quently appear  better  fitted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  duty  than  you  or  I. 

And  observe  this :  just  as  tho  Gospel  prin- 
ciple which  applies  to  tho  individual  is  spe- 
cially manifested  in  the  private  exereise  of 
charity,  so  the  Bomish  Church,  starting  from 
a  genarat  principle  which  annihilates  the 
individnal,  mutilates  or  destroys  the  indi- 
vidual manifestations  of  charity.  The  in- 
vention of  charitable  associations  is  only  one 
of  the  practioal  consequences  of  that  prin- 
ciple. Every  one  knows  that  the  sjstem 
which  places  the  priest  between  God  and  tbe 
soul  leaves  no  room  for  a  personal  faith,  for 
conscientious  self-government,  and  for  a 
candid  inquiry  after  truth.  If  the  Romish 
Church  undertake  to  rule  over  meu's  cou- 
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seieuoes  aud  to  prnniise  tbem  Leaveo,  it  is 
not  snrpnsmg  tliat  hIiu  slimild  likewise  un- 
dertake to  perform  all  tlio  duties  of  obe- 
dience for  them  The  development  of  cliat- 
italile  corporations  lu  Iier  midst  is  a  neces- 
eary  consequence  of  her  system.  Sho  lias 
some  men  specially  appointed  for  prayer, 
otheT^i  for  the  miinteiiance  of  pnie  doctrlae, 
others  for  the  guidance  of  consciences.  She 
could  not  do  Trithout  special  men  for  alms- 
giving. Besides,  these  special  agents  are 
convenient,  aud  we  are  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  them.  Let  lae  be  relieved  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  seeking,  mid  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  a  decision.  Let  me  be  told  what  I  ought 
to  believe,  and  nhat  I  ought  to  do.  Lot  my 
duties  toward  the  sick  and  the  poor  be  ful- 
filled 1>y  others  in  such  a  way  as  shall  set 
my  conscience  at  rest.  Are  there  not  people 
whose  business  it  is  I  It  is  not  miue.  Be- 
ligious  or  charitable  associatious  will  act  for 
me,  jnst  as  they  pray  for  me.  I  will  give 
the  alms  prescribed  to  ine,  as  I  accomplish 
the  duties  commanded  me,  recite  the  foniin- 
las  drawn  np  fur  me,  and  submit  to  the  pen- 
ances imposed  on  me.  Here  are  my  dollars. 
Now  leave  me  alone. 
It  would  be  difBcnlt  to  be  a  Cliiistian  at 

III.  Such  are,  gentlemen,  tl»e  two  teuden- 
cies  which  have  been  in  antagonism  for  eight- 
een hnndred  years — individual  effort  on  the 
one  hand,  a  mechanical  system  on  the  other. 

To  confiue  myself  to  the  question  under 
consideration,  I  come  to  this  conclusion.  '  In 
proportion  as  the  mechanism  of  good  works 
is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Apostfllic 
Churches,  so  is  it  developed  from  century  to 
century,  in  proportion  as  the  doctdnes  of 
salvation  by  grace,  and  of  faith  in  Christ,  are 
lost  amid  outward  forms — as  the  different 
ways  of  meriting  heaven  are  multiplied — as 
the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  be- 
comes materialized— as  the  immediate  in- 
tercourse of  the  Bonl  with  God  is  prevented 
and  the  way  into  the  Holiest  closed — and  as 
the  priesthood,  with  its  spiritual  guidance, 
rises  in  power  and  importance.  Charity  be- 
comes mere  almsgiving,  aud  even  this  alms- 
giving is  the  business  of  the  priests  or  of 
the  corporations — that  is  to  say,  that  direct 
intercourse  between  man  and  man  is  at  au 
end,  quite  as  much  as  direct  dealings  with 
God. 

Kow  Scripture  brings  man  into  contact 
wifli  man — the  poor  with  the  rich,  the 
with  the  healthy.  If  such  contact  be  done 
away  with,  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  social  question  is  done  away  with  at  the 
same  time.  If  I  am  suffering,  and  I  see 
around  me  nothing  bnt  charitable  associa- 
tions— hospitals,  aid  given  o£Gcial]y,  special 
agents  accomplishing  the  duties  of  their  vo- 
cation— my  heart  will  not  be  toucbed.  I 
shall  donbtless  sincerely  admire  and  deeply 
respect  the  dovotedness  of  these  agents  of 


collective  charity;  but  shall  I  not  be  more 
orlessincliiiedto  look  on  them  as  the  wheels 
which  set  the  charitable  machine  going,  by 
means  either  of  taxes  or  voluntary  contrij 
bntions  —  as  the  workers  of  a  well-regu- 
lated engine,  which  coldly  and  systematical- 
ly.distribntes  its  alms,  the  monotonous  drone 
of  which  1  can  easily  distinguish,  but  which 
is  desidtute  of  a  heart  that  beats  and  feels. 

If,  on  the  eoatrarj',  direct  intercourse  with 
my  fellow-creatures  is  restored  to  me  by  the 
Gospel,  every  thing  changes  at  once.  I  feel 
the  pressure  of  a  friendly  hand,  my  suffering 
awakens  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  another, 
I  see  the  countenance  of  my  helper,  aud  love 
responds  to  love  in  my  own  bosom.  Thus 
is  mutual  affection  created,  and  thus  by  de- 
grees disappears  the  poison  of  those  social 
questions  which  threaten  our  Old  World,  and 
which  the  Kew  World  will  do  well  to  take 
into  consideration. 

The  weighty  subject  of  practical  charity 
would  carry  me  too  for ;  I  therefore  merely 
point  out  its  importance.  Two  facts,  how- 
ever, stand  out  prominently:  first,  the  pre- 
dominance of  individual  activity;  secondly, 
the  limits  within  which  this  activity  should 
be  comprised.  Beyond  a  certain  boundary 
it  must  not  extend,  if  it  would  accomplish 
its  mission.  Our  individual  charity  becomes 
not  only  inefflcient,  but  hurtful,  when  we 
scatter  our  help  right  and  left,  instead  of 
confining  ourselves  to  the  families  we  know, 
with  whose  wants  aud  circumstances  we  are 
familiar,  and  with  whom  we  can  maintain 
an  interchange  of  sympathies.  Common- 
place charity,  alms  given  at  the  door,  dona- 
tions requested  and  forwarded  by  letter,  are 
quite  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  real 
charity  as  is  ofhcial  help. 


which  c         ...       .  „     

have  been  eslabliehed.  That  of  Geneva,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Fatio,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  model  worthy  of  imitation.  At  these 
offices  men  devoted,  enllgbtened,  and  cltaritsble. 
In  the  tiTie  sense  of  the  word,  receive  and  care- 
ftillyesanijncainasBOflcttci-s  dictnted  by  pov- 
erty, and  full  of  its  urgent  requests  — 


^r  when  the  latter  calls 


the  help  ho  has  cstraetcd  from  the  donor's 

wcatiocss,  from  his  Idleness — nay,  from  bis  very 
selfishness,  anxjons  as  he  is  to  tie  rid  of  impor- 
tunity— iVom  any  thing  rather  than  from  his  be- 
nevolence The  ofBcc,  which  is  <n  posBeesloD 
of  all  the  requests,  and  is  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  circumstances,  sometimes  gives 
a  positive  refiisal,  when  professional  beggars, 
idlers,  or  vagabonds  arc  concerned.  At  ofliers 
it  strongly  seconds  the  petitioner,  eEpecially 
when  a  lamily  in  distress  needs  a  helping  band 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period ;  when  a  child  is 
to  be  apprenticed  or  sent  back  to  hie  native  land 
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—while,  at  the  Gumc  time,  tlie  office  places  at 
the  etDploycr'B  disposal  hoth  its  expeneuce  and 
its  good-will — to  help  tiim  in  flnding  n  suitable 
eituation,  and  in  watching  over  the  prot^^. 
Wo  may  add  that  the  chief  endeavor  of  the  office 
is  to  provide  work  for  the  indigent,  and  by  that 
means  to  draw  them  up  out  of  that  miry  slough 
which  bears  the  name  of  mendicity. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  the  evil  these  offices 
have  prevented,  the  base  Imposture  they  have 
unmasked,  the  moral  putrefaction  cleansed,  the 
deep  misery  relieved,  the  efllcient  help  given, 
the  real  bonds  of  union  cemented  between  rich 
and  poor  through  their  means,  the  andlapnted 
good  they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  this  hour. 

But  one  thing  is  necessary:  it  Is  that  on  both 
eides  the  same  perseverance  and  the  same  enei'- 
jfy  should  he  displayed.  If  the  ofBee  meet  'with 
idleness  and  hesitation,  and  its  activity  be  dis- 
turbed by  continual  Ineonsistencles ;  if  the  re- 
ceivers of  letters,  instead  of  seadiag  them  to  the 
office,  and  watching;  the  progress  of  the  afthir, 
give  their  alius  without  reBeetion,  to  repent  of 
it  at  their  leisure— one  day  because  an  importu- 
nate bes^ar  wearies  them  with  his  solicitations ; 
the  next,  beeaose  they  ore  seized  with  a  fit  of 
ill-judged,  misapplied  sensibility — the  office,  in 
spite  of  all  its  exertions,  will  be  Impeded  !□  its 
movements,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  will  be 
compromised.  Wc  (eel  persuaded  that  the 
foonders  of  the  oQlce  for  relief  accomplish  an 
excellent  work,  and  render  untold  service  to  the 
poor  and  to  society  at  large.  Having  seen  these 
good  Gospel  daily  laborers,  who  so  courageously 
bear  the  beat  and  burden  of  the  day,  sometimes 
give  way,  both  under  the  liitlguea  of  their  task 
und  under  the  inconsistencies,  we  may  add,  the 
blinded  incomprehension,  and  the  very  blame 
of  those  who  should  encourage  them  by  every 
means  in  their  power — we  desire  here  to  bear 
a  solemn  testimony  to  their  devotedness,  to 
their  work  itself,  and  to  its  utility. 

IV.  I  have  mentioned  hospitals,  and  you 
will  have  seen,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  thein.  Of  course,  some  are  nec- 
essary. A  limited  number  of  hospitals,  of 
limited  size,  are  certainly  required.  But  let 
us  sot  aside  as  mncli  as  possible  tbe  tradi- 
tions of  the  Latin  Cliurch,  which  has  coveted 
Europe  with  those  immeuse  shelters  of  i)ot- 
erty,  the  hnilding  of  which  was  long  eousid- 
d  th  t  Hunt  of  good  works.     In 

th   M  Idl   Ag  y  thing  was  comprised 

th  t  f  m  f  charity  —  coi'pora- 
ti  na  d  h  p  t  1  People  gave  to  corpo- 
ra.t  d  b  lit  h    p  tals;  then,  throngh 

th  m  di  m  f  tb  se  h  spitftU  and  corpora,- 
tl  y  t  fc  re  f  their  sick  and  re- 
1       d  tb      p  S        eding  centuries  have 

followed  ID  tbe  same  track.  Such  a  course 
is  so  convenient  —  so  much  in  accordance 
with  the  syatematizing  spirit  of  Europe ;  this 
systeoiatic  charity  allows  private  iodivid- 
nals,  and  society  at  large,  to  be  so  easy  and 
comfortal>lo. 

Wo  ourselves  are  more  under  tbe  influence 
of  Bomish  tradition  than  we  are  perhaps 
aware.  Every  day  we  see  new  hospitals  ris- 
ing, which  trite  charity  would  not  require, 
hut  which  are  essential  to  selfisliness.  Ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  which  need  special  rem- 
edies, it  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  take  away 
a  sick  person  from  domestic  care,  and  thus  to 


free  hia  family  from  the  duties  God  had  giv- 
en them  to  fulGU.  Our  duties  are  our  priv- 
ileges; we  ninst  he  careful  not  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  them.  Afaroily  wil],perhaps,feel 
relieved  when  its  sick  menihor  is  carried  to 
the  hospital ;  bat  dare  we  affirm  that  such  a 
relief  is  a  blessing  f  On  the  contrary,  do- 
mestic care  is  so  valuable,  so  much  more  cal- 
culated to  promote  recovery  than  that  be- 
stowed in  tbe  best-regulated  hospitals,  that 
at  Paris,  for  instance,  tbe  public  administra- 
tion bas  at  length  aeknowled^ged  its  incon- 
testable superiority.  Every  year  the  above 
administration  gives  inerea^g  proofs  of  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  borne  care. 

I  shudder  when  I  see  asylums  for  tbe  aged, 
though  founded,  of  course,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions. What  an  accumulation  of  infirm- 
ity, of  debility,  of  dejection!  If  any  need 
the  family,  it  is  the  aged.  They  need  to  he 
surrounded  with  the  clieerful  voices  of  the 
young,  and  tbe  merry  laughter  of  children. 
They  love  children,  and  are  loved  by  them. 
Now  can  there  l»  any  thing  easier  than  to 
place  old  people  who  are  fiieudless  and  poor 
in  private  families  !  With  one  quarter  of 
the  money  which  is  expended  in  bnilding, 
furnishing,  and  maintaining  an  almsboase, 
aged  persons  conld  be  supported  in  viUagos 
where  they  would  enjoy  tbe  free  country 
air.  Such  a  proceeding  wonld  not  malie  so 
much  show,  but  it  wonld  do  more  good.  The 
principle  which  sabstitutos  individual  char- 
ity and  tbe  influence  of  the  £imily  for  me- 
chanical systems  and  hospitals  is,  when  put 
into  practice,  of  a  much  more  extensive  ap- 
plication than  would  at  first  he  supposed. 
With  regard  to  Innatics,  and  even  confirmed 
madmen,  whose  stato  seems  absolutely  to  re- 
quire the  special  care  of  an  asylum,  we  be- 
lieve the  privacy  of  the  fiunily  wonld  soothe 
and  quiet  them.  In  Belgium,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  custom  of  long  standing,  and  which 
is  frequently  put  into  practice.  There  are 
villages  in  which  persons  in  every  stage  of 
madness  are  received  and  taken  care  of. 
They  are  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  engaged 
in  manual  labor.  Tbe  effect  is  most  bene- 
ficial, and  often  they  are  completely  cured. 

V.  Must  it  then  be  inferred  that  Gospel 
laborers,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work,  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  liav- 
ing  a  decided  taste  and  aptitnde  for  it- 
men,  in  a  word,  who  are  clearly  called  to  it 
— must  it  be  inferred  that  snch  should  not 
receive  the  necessary  course  of  preparation 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  t  By  no  means.  How- 
ever limited  the  number  of  hospitals  may 
be,  the  persons  who  are  over  them  must  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  duties,  and  this  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  training.  All  tbe 
good-will  in  the  world  will  not  be  a  substi- 
tute for  science  and  skill.  We  may  add  that 
the  more  home  care  is  practiced,  the  more 
'11  it  be  to  have  well-qualified 
111,  and  Ibua  to  secure  under  our 
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own  roof!  tliat  aid  for  Mhich  we  once  hid  to 
ftpply  to  puljhc  ostablisliwents  For  lioth 
these  reHsona,  persons  should  he  trained  to 
nnrae  rich  or  poor,  as  occasion  should  pre- 


Expenence  has  shown  tlio  mistake  of 
those  who  imagine  that  our  nurses  can  not, 
without  risk,  penetrate  into  certain  quarters 
of  large  towns  unless  invested  with  tbe  name 
and  dress  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  The  Bible 
women  daily  visit  the  dens  of  London.  At 
Palis  I  have  seen  young  Christian  ladies  go- 
ing up  the  dirtiest  staircases,  in  the  most 
miserable  dwellings,  and  every  where  they 
were  reapecf«d.  Besides,  gentlemen,  does  not 
the  city  in  which  you  are  assembled  possess 
a  valiaut  army  of  charitable  ladies,  who 
never  shrink  from  their  labors,  even  before 
the  Five  Points  1 

VI.  This  simplicity  of  action,  considered 
good  for  the  apostles'  days,  was,  of  course, 
insufficient  when  men  endeavored  to  improve 
the  Gospel,  and  when  the  great  Romish 
mechanism  was  organized.  Then  appeared 
the  monastic  orders.  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
you  their  history :  I  only  make  the  follow- 
ing statement :  The  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  are  bo  numerous  in  Europe, 
aud  whom  it  is  wished  to  introduce  among 
you,  are  modeled  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
sisterhoods.  I  know  what  are  the  differences 
which  exist  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protastaat  sisters.  I  know  also  that 
the  similarities  exceed  the  differences,  and 
that  the  latter  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  allow  myself  to  be 
cmried  away  by  a  spiiit  of  malevolence.  I 
siucerely  respect  the  Protestant  sisters,  and 
their  devotedness.  Among  the  founders  of 
these  new  institutions  I  have  friends  and  rel- 
atives; and  1  understand  the  impulse  upon 
which  they  act  so  much  the  hett«r  because 
I  began  by  giving  way  to  it  myself,  and  by 
encouraging  the  work.  I  have  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  right  to  hope  that  my  opinion, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  serious  and  consci- 
entious esaminatiou  of  the  subject,  will  be 
of  some  weight  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  men. 

Vn.  In  the  first  place,  I  notice  that  the 
title  of  deaconess  is  misapplied  to  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  question.  Only  one  deaconess 
■ — ^Phcebe — is  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles;  and  assuredly  nothing  can  an- 
thorize  ns  to  suppose  that  she  belonged  to  a 
corporation,  governed  by  principles  entirely 
contrary  to  those  which  regulated  the  oth- 
er offices  in  the  primitive  Church.  We  may 
gatlier  from  analogy  that  the  duties  of  the 
deaconess  were  similar  to  those  of  the  dea- 
con. She  fulfilled  the  samo  requirements, 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  large,  and  which  so 
decidedly  maintain  tho  established  order  of 
existence.  "Let  the  deacons  be  the  hus- 
bands of  one  wife,  ruling  their  children  and 
their  own  houses  well"  (1  Timothy  iii.,  12). 
Nothing  here  indicates  a  state  of  service 


which  would  place  those  e 

side  the  palo  of  ordinary  e 

der  an  authority  entirely  free  to  dispose  of 

their  persons. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  true 
Church  deaconesses  still  exist.  The  little 
Free  Church  to  which  I  belong  elects  not 
only  elders  and  deacons,  hnt  deaconesses 
also.  The  latter — who  may  be  either  sin- 
gle, married,  or  widows — attend  speeiaUy  to 
tho  visiting  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  They 
act  in  concert  with,  and  are  uphold  hy  tho 
Church,  and  in  difficult  cases  have  recourse 
to  its  advice.  The  life  they  lead  is  like  that 
of  every  one  else.  Lastly,  their  exertions  do 
not  prevent  the  mauifestaljon  of  individual 
charity  any  more  than  do  those  of  the  dea- 
cons. They  have  a  household  to  superintend, 
children  to  bring  up,  and  they  are  not,  like 
tho  sisters,  so  special  a  personification  of 
charity  that  one  feels  authorized  to  leave 
the  exclusive  care  of  it  to  them.  The  follow- 
ing historical  fact  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tion :  The  Puritan  refugees  at  Leyden  drew 
np,  under  the  direction  of  their  Pastor,  Bob- 
inson,  a  remarkable  system  of  Charch  gov- 
ernment, which  contains  the  germ  of  several 
of  the  great  impi'ovements  since  realized  by 
America.  By  this  constitution  five  offices 
were  established  in  the  Church,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  fifth  class,  who  came  after  the 
elders,  doctors,  evangelists,  and  deacons,  were 
the  deaconesses— that  is,  our  own  Bible  dea- 
conesses. On  this  point,  as  on  many  others, 
the  Puritans  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
apostles ;  and  imitated  that  simplicity  so 
finiitful  in  its  eflect«,  and  which  alone  pre- 
serves from  error. 

Vni.  We  here  meet  with  an  objection.  By 
my  own  confession,  it  will  be  urged,  neither 
the  Church  deaconesses  nor  individual  char- 
ity will  suffice  in  certain  emergencies.  I 
have  myself  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
training  persons  specially  qualified  for  the 
work.  Will  not  this  hring  us  back  to  the 
institutions  recently  founded,  and  to  the  sis- 
terhoods ? 

For  a  time  such  may  have  been  the  con- 
clusion. Many  a  true  Christian  was  con- 
vinced that,  except  by  copying  Rome,  it  was 
as  impossible  to  find  devoted  nnrses  as  to 
organize  well-regulated  hospitals;  and  yet 
the  want  of  such  nurses  was  unceasingly 
felt.  But  now  experience  has  given  in  its 
verdict.  Recent  facts  have  plainly  proved 
that  we  need  not  borrow  from  Rome's  adul- 
terated Christianity,  aud  that  a  pious  nurse, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pure  Gospel,  ful- 
Alls  the  duties  of  her  vocation  far  better 
than  if  she  were  enslaved  by  conventional 
regulatious.  To  mention  only  one  exam- 
ple r  For  twelve  years*  an  estahlishmcnt  for 
training  nnrses  haa  lieen  in  existence  at  Lau- 
sanne, in  Switzerland.  Twice  a  year,  after 
having  given  serious  proofs  of  their  piety 
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and  call  to  the  work,  eight  pupils  are  admit- 
ted. For  five  months  they  receive  lessons 
in  tlie  theory  of  nursing,  aud,  above  all,  go 
throngh  a  practical  training,  paying  visita 
to  the  hospital,  sitting  up  with  the  eick  at 
night,  and  watching  by  their  bedsides  in  the 
daytime.  A  serious  examination  before  com- 
petent judges  teruiinates  their  apprentice- 
ship ;  and  brevets,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent abilities  and  acquirements,  are  given  to 
the  pnpila,  who  are  then  placed  either  in 
onr  Protestant  hospitals,  or  aa  independent 
nurses  in  diftereut  cities  and  vUlages  Some 
are  employed  by  the  Church,  othera  by  some 
charitable  institution  — all,  m  a  word,  are 
actively  engaged  The  work  is  one  of  liber- 
ty, and,  therefore,  with  the  apprenticeship 
c«itses  the  superintendence  The  most  friend- 
ly intercourse  is  kept  np  hetneen  the  head 
of  the  establishment  and  the  pnpils  He 
aids  anil  pioteeta  them  with  pleasure;  but 
there  his  contiol  is  at  an  end ,  tlieir  inde- 
pendence is  respected,  and  each  of  them  goes 
her  own  way  upon  her  own  responsibility. 
If  continual  superintendence,  the  "  sine  qua 
uon "  of  the  sisterhoods,  is  not  iiidispensa' 
ble,  that  celibacy  de  lacto,  which  not  only 
characterizes  them,  but  ia  their  very  essence 
and  bond  of  union,  is,  of  course,  not  indis- 
pensable either.  The  nurses  in  the  school 
at  Lausanne  are  single,  married,  ot  widows. 
There  is  Boaroely  a  class  iu  which  these  three 
descriptions  of  persons  are  not  represented. 

Need  I  say  they  are  distinguished  by  no 
particular  dress.  Often  during  their  five 
months'  residence  at  the  establishment,  per- 
sons of  different  classes  in  society  are  thrown 
together.  It  might  seem  necessary  to  adopt 
a  special  costume  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
comfortable feeling,  and  to  obhterate  cer- 
tain differences.  But  this  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing has  never  existed,  and  the  differences 
are  looked  upon  as  perfectly  natural.  The 
young  lady  and  the  peasant  girl — both  neat- 
ly dressed,  and  iu  a  way  suitable  to  their 
respective  positions  —  have  always  worked 
together  iu-  Christian  harmony,  and  no  so- 
cial difficulties  have  arisen  in  their  minds 
by  contrasting  the  fine  material  and  elegant 
cut  of  the  lady's  dress  with  tiie  coarse  stuff 
gown  of  tho  peasant. 

No  one  thinks  of  giving  them  any  other 
name  tlian  that  of  their  noble  profession. 
They  are  nurses,  not  sisters ;  or,  rather,  they 
are  sisters  in  the  truly  Scriptural  and  en- 
larged sense  of  tlie  word.  It  is  the  Bomiah 
system,  with  its  classifications  so  contrary 
to  the  Gospel,  its  different  gradea  of  sanctity, 
its  priests  and  monks  accounted  nearer  to 
God  than  ordinary  Clmatians,  which  has  de- 
prived the  latter  of  their  family  name — of 
the  title  which  belongs  to  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  body  —  and  has  bestowed  it  on 
the  religious  orders  as  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege. 

The  pupils  of  the  Lausanne  school,  in  re- 


pudiating a  particular  dress,  feel  that  He 
who  commands  us  not  to  let  "our  right  hand 
know  what  our  left  hand  doeth,"  docs  not 
call  us  to  proclaim  our  good  works  by  oat- 
ward  signs,  and  they  are  resolved  not  to  at- 
tract attention  or  solicit  respect  by  wearing 
a  badge  of  their  consecration.  The  same  hu- 
mility is  evidenced  in  their  setting  aside  tho 
prestige  which  accompanies  uui'siug  when 
apparently  gratuitous.  When  our  nurses 
leave  the  school,  they  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood, and  receive  a  modest  remuneration  for 

We  live  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
that  false  sanctity  invented  by  the  Church 
of  Eome,  and  it  seems  so  necessary  t«  us  that 
our  self-denial  should  be  seen  and  knowu, 
that  we  look  upon  a  salary,  if  not  as  a  dis- 
honor, at  least  as  despicable,  vulgar,  and  in- 
compatible with  fervent  consecration  to 
God's  service.  This  refinement  of  self-de- 
nial was  unknown  to  the  apostles.  They 
were  too  singls-eyed  and  too  upright  to  im- 
agine such  a  thing.  "The  workman,"  said 
they,  "is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  and  they  even 
commanded  that  certain  elders  "should  ho 
counted  worthy  of  double  honor." 

Do  we  not  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  magistrates,  clergymen,  missionaries 
should  be  paid  f  Yet,  when  charitable  cor- 
porations are  concerned,  Bomish  traditions 
reappear,  with  the  tenacity  which  charac- 
terizes erroneous  notions,  and  a  modest,  law- 
ful remuneration,  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel, 
appears  to  us  a  humiliation.  Besides,  gen- 
tlemen, that  gratuitous  nursing,  so  greatly 
honored,  as  practiced  by  some  associations, 
does  not  really  exist.*  The  board  and  los- 
ing of  the  sisters  are  the  expense  of  those 
whoemploy  them,  and  when  their  labors  are 
ended,  a  pension  which  will  secure  them 
against  want,  and  provide  for  them  iu  case 
of  sickness,  fatigue  from  over-worli,  or  in- 
firmity, is  gnaranteed  them  till  death.  The 
slight  remuneration  which  our  nurses  re- 
ceive is  fiir  from  beiug  equivalent  to  this. 

We  desire  only  to  go  back  to  true  evan- 
gelical simplicity,  and  to  have  done  with 
that  pompons,  noisy  self-denial  in  which 
Kome  is  so  skiUful,  and  which  she  has  organ- 
ized so  artfully.  All  special  appellations 
and  special  dresses  are  set  aside,  pretended 
gratuitous  service  disappears;  but  what 
remains  is  a  true,  modest,  unostentatious 
devotedness,  and  that  suffices  us. 

We  may  add  that  persons  in  comfortable 
circumstajices  have  often  been  numbered 
among  the  pnpila.  Their  time  of  probation 
over,  they  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of 

•  It  ia  eaey  to  have  the  poor  grntaitonsly  naraed  by 
the  formation  of  a  Bpeci  si  committee,  which  takes  into 
its  service  one  or  more  nurses,  and  sends  them  to  Uie 
necessitous  at  its  own  eipense.  Snch  a  commiltee  ex- 
ists et  Lausanne.  At  other  places  nnnssnming  privntfi 
nssocintions  engage  a  nnrfe,  and  employ  her  as  need 
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siel!,  of  course  -without  accepting  a  re- 
D  which  they  do  not  need.  But 
jou  may  be  sure  that  while  acting  thns, 
they  do  not  for  a  momeut  suppose  that  their 
gratuitous  service  is  more  acceptable  than 
the  lequited  labors  of  their  poorer  compan- 
ions, ivho  are  less  favored,  hut  quite  as  de- 
voted to  the  Lord.' 

IX.  If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
Lausanne  iustitution — assuredly  a  most  un- 
nasumiug  one — it  is  because  it  furnishes  the 
demonstration  of  many  disputed  truths.  It 
proves  that  iu  their  care  of  the  sick  Chris- 
tiana need  not  borrow  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  Gospel,  iu  its  simplicity, 
X)oaaeeseBapower  nponnliichwo  do  not  suf- 
ficiently reckon. 

Less  organization  and  more  life ;  an  ap- 
peal to  free,  individunl  action ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fund  of  sti^ngth  which  faith 
puts  at  the  disposal  of  charity — suck  is  our 
programrae. 

lustead  of  sxteaking  to  you  of  a  small 
Swiss  establishment,  I  ought  to  have  put  he- 
fore  you  the  noble  example  set  us  by  Amer- 
ica. During  the  civil  war,  who  nursed  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ?  Who  founded 
those  admirable  asylums  —  those  soldiers' 
homes  scattered  along  the  route  irom  Wash- 
ington to  Tesas  T  Who  made  those  asylums 
so  happy  that  the  poor  soldiers  felt  as  if  they 
wcrebreathing  theairof  home!  Who  found- 
ed that  wouderful  organization,  the  Sanitary 
Commission^  Who  collected  all  the  dona^ 
tions— not  only  money,  linen,  and  lint,  lint 
garments,wine,  cordials,  books,  papet,games, 
flowers  and  fruits,  the  perfume  and  flavor  of 
which  reminded  the  sufferers  of  their  native 
villagel  You  know  as  well  as  I  do — the 
American  women  (for  iu  snch  coses  women 
play  the  chief  part)  devoted  themselves— 
they  set  charity  by  prosy  on  one  side.  They 
wrote  letters  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  their 
tender  hands  administered  to  their  wants, 
they  surrounded  them  with  comforts,  nay, 
with  luxuries  and  delicacies  such  as  a  wom- 
an's heart  alone  can  devise.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Laboulaye,  in  a  work  which  is  in  every  one's 


*  The  Enperintendeuis  of  the  Lansnnne  Irnlulng- 
foliool  are  patenta— Mr.  and  Mrs.  HeymoHd ;  the  fom- 
ilj  drcle  has,  therefore,  only  been  widened.  Mr.  K<  j- 
moad  ia  an  estahliahed  Christian,  highly  glfled  for  the 
work.  Hla  lectures  are  greotlj  appreciated,  hie  power 
of  penetration  la  remorltable,  and  hla  character  is  moat 
flmlable.  All  this  pecnllarly  flla  him  to  derelop  the 
minda  of  hia  puplla.  He  brings  to  hia  work  estrame 
delicacy  of  conscience,  all  the  kindnesa  of  an  npright 
tender  heart,  and  all  the  experience  ho  haa  acqniied 
by  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  in  the  honsea  of  the 
poor.  Lastly,  the  establishment 
Bon  of  Dr.  Jain,  a  professor  whi 
adorned  sometimes  by  flashea  of  iilt— the  frnit  of  a 
mind  flt  once  original  and  acute,  and  ibd  by  the  assld- 
uons  study  of  the  discoverioa  d^y  made  In  the  med- 
ical world— not  only  captivate  the  pupils  Inetracted 
by  them,  bnt  attiacta  a  good  nnmber  of  EB(m«,  happy 
to  acqnire  knowledge  which  finds  immediate  nae  in 
the  service  of  charity. 
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hands,  has  given  our  European  world  the 
history  of  the  "Hospital  Days;"  the  diary 
of  a  lady  who  during  the  war  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Fairfax  Hospital,  near  Washing- 
ton.* He  has  told  us  also  of  Mrs.  Barlow. 
On  her  wedding-day  she  started  for  the  army 
with  her  husbaJid.  Mr.  Barlow  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  General.  Each  new  campaign 
saw  Mrs.  Barlow  at  her  post  in  the  hospitals, 
aud  at  length  she  died  iu  her  work  under 
the  walls  of  Petersbui^.  What  a  union ! 
How  noble,  though  brief,  was  their  married 
life!  Is  not  that  an  esample  of  true  devoted- 
ness,  of  supreme  consecration,  of  the  cara  of 
the  sick  practiced  iu  simplicity  and  by  tlie 
power  of  Christ  T 

During  the  American  stniggle  the  Central 
Association  of  women  for  the  succor  of  the 
wounded  collected  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

It  enlisted  (|uite  am  army  of  devoted  la- 
dies.  And  the  work  accomplished  by  women 
should  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  that  car- 
ried on  by  the  men,  particularly  the  great 
activity  displayed  by  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations. 

I  call  your  attention  to  these  particulars, 
gentlemen,  although  they  are  well-known  to 
you,  because  they  prove  unquestiouably  that 
sisterhoods  nie  not  needed  in  your  mi  1st 
aud  that  their  absence  h  is  been  the  cause  of 
no  drawbacks 

Have  onr  hospitals  fill  of  sisters  been 
any  where  crowned  with  such  succe  s  as 
your  temporary  barracks  attended  by  the 
volunteers  of  clnnty—  as  those  spacious 
well-aired  buildings  from  which  the  typhus 
and  scurfy  were  excluded  and  where  the 
bill  of  mtrtalitj  was  far  lower  than  could 
ever  ha\  e  been  expected  ?  There  improve 
ment  succeeded  improvement  thanks  to 
wonders  of  intelligence  and  kindness  such 
as  the  best  regulated  systems  will  ue\er  pro 
dnce.  Life  is  a  great  teacher  liberty  is  a 
great  discoverer  Through  its  lufluence  vast 
hospitals  breathing  tufection  and  death  ^  ire 
replaced  by  small  asylums  in  sunny  situa 
tions.  By  its  hand  gardens  were  planted 
vegetables  cultivated  flowers  made  to  bl  s- 
som ;  its  care  constructed  steamers  and  cars 
specially  adapted  for  the  convejince  of  the 
wounded,  and,  what  is  still  better,  it  sur- 
rounded the  sufferers  with  solicitude  and 
love,  aud  Willi  that  feeling  of  home  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  heart  i\  arms  and 
the  body  IS  healed 

We  have  left  far  beluud  us  wholesale 
charity — that  chanty  always  more  or  less 
hackuejed  and  professional  whiih  ihlric 
terizes  the  most  sincere  and  deviled  cor 
porations 

X.  It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  tlie 
conclusions  of  this  rapid  sketch  are  self-evi- 
deut.     We  have  to  choose  between  the  two 

•  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  allow.ihle  to  name 
Hiss  Jane  Stuart  Woolsey,  but  I  venture  to  do  so  Iu 
this  note. 
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tendencies  which  ilivido  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom into  two  Tcry  unequal  parts.  On 
one  side  are  those  mechanical  xystema  so 
skillfnlly  organized  by  tJie  Romish  Church — 
liospitalBlnnamerahIe,almBgiYiug  exclusive- 
ly iu  the  hands  of  charitable  aaaociatJouB, 
corporations  signalized  to  pnblio  respect  by 
their  dress,  their  title,  their  gratuitous  serv- 
ice, l>y  the  practice  of  celibacy,  by  devoted- 
uesa  iu  regimeutals,  subservient  to  the  will 
of  a  central  siiperiuteudence,  and  marching 
■with  that  nniformity  which  is  produced  by 
tlie  abdication  of  independence.  On  the 
other  side  we  see  individuals  iu  full  posses- 
sion of  their  liberty,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
the  poor  confided  to  the  spontaueons  activ- 
ity of  Christian  love,  each  child  of  God 
placed  hefoie  his  duty,  and  unable  to  set  it 
aside  under  pretest  of  giving  it  up  to  more 
slcillful  hands,  the  Gospel  the  sole  teacher, 
the  apostles'  example  the  sole  constitution. 
You  will  have  seen,  moreover,  that  this  lib- 
erty is  perfectly  consistent  with  decorum. 
Nothiiigcan  be  better  than  that  there  should 
he  Church  deaconesses  as  well  as  deacons, 
leading  the  life  of  ordinary  Christians.  Noth- 
ing can  be  better  than  that  intelligent,  able 
nurses,  who  will  exercise  their  nohle  profes- 
sion with  as  nrncU  experience  and  skill  as 
love,  should  bo  trained.  Let  people  de- 
vise the  beat  moans  and  ways,  distribute 
among  themselves  the  care  of  poor  families, 
agree  to  prevent  abuses,  and  endeavor  to 
establish  between  employer  and  employed 
that  enhgbtened  and  direct  intercourse 
which  is  aloue  productive  of  good — to  such 
proceedings  there  can  be  no  objection.  In 
times  of  great  extremity  let  extra  opportu- 
nities for  service  be  given  and  multiplied,  as 
was  the  case  iu  the  United  States  during  the 
civil  wor^ — for  such  activity  there  is  an  evi- 
dent necessity.  But  all  this  is  organization 
in  independence,  order  in  liberty.  Liberty ! 
Ah,  let  us  not  weaken  that  vital  principle 
which  the  Gospel  has  given  to  us.  Is  it  not 
our  duty  as  evangelical  Christians  to  work, 
to  light,  to  be  exempt  from  the  fiUflUment  of 
no  one  duty  I 

"See  how  these  ChriatJaos  lore  one  an- 
other," was  once  said  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Saviour.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  we 
shall  constrain  the  world  to  exclaim  with 
regard  to  us,  "  See  how  they  love  one  au- 

Such  is  the  true  solution  of  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy; its  special  application  will  be- 
come clearer  and  clearer  to  us  by  practice. 
That  charity  which  is  true,  lively,  fi'ee,  and 
individual  will  discover  it;  abo  will  be  ready 
for  each  day's  necessities,  however  serious 
and  diversified  the  circumstances  which  may 
arise.  The  important  thing  is  the  principle. 
It  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  to  maiu- 
t^u  it,  because  Borne,  that  personification 
of  progressive  departure  from  the  Gospel, 
will  ever  tempt  us  to  copy  her  charitable  in- 


stitutions after  modifying  them  for  our  own 
use.  Her  mechanical  organizations,  so  clev- 
erly got  up  and  possessed  of  all  the  prestige 
of  popularity  and  success,  must  he  avoided 

bjUB. 

Let  ns,  gentlemen,  have  courage  to  up- 
hold our  principles;  let  ns  have  faith  in 
the  power  of  truth  and  love.  And  if  Rome 
hold  up  before  us  her  Sisters  of  Charity, 
we  will  hold  up  before  her  oui'  Churchea  of 
Charity. 

XI.  In  fiilBlling  the  delicate  task  imposed 
ou  me,  I  hope  I  have  been  faithful  to  the  pa- 
cific, brotherly  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance. The  endeavor  has  been  easy,  for  my 
heart  contains  nothing  but  feelings  of  afi'ec- 
tion  and  profound  respect  for  the  devoted 
brethren  who  have  founded  the  Protestant 
sisterhoods.  I  am  persuaded  that,  far  from 
seeking  to  imitate  Rome,  it  has  been  their 
earnest  wish  to  serve  the  Ftotestant  cause 
by  clearing  it  of  the  reproach  of  callousness, 
by  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  inferiority 
from  which  its  honor  wassufferiug.  Wehad, 
indeed,  a  gap  to  fill  up ;  our  sick  were  often 
without  the  Christian  love  and  care  they 
need  so  much.  And  let  us  acknowledge  that 
many  suffering  beings  have  met  with  tender 
care,  and  many  souls  have  found  peace  and 
salvation  iu  the  hospitals  superintended  by 

I  even  go  further.  We,  who  are  the  adver- 
sai-ies  of  a  syatem  which  our  consciences  con- 
demn, are  indebted  to  these  institutions,  for 
we  have  been  roused  to  action  by  the  very 
error  we  combat.  If  we  train  pious  uureea, 
is  it  not  for  the  honor  of  the  truth  and  of 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ!  Is  it  not 
that  all  may  clearly  see  the  absolute  snf- 
flciency  of  a  pure  Gospel  in  the  domain  of 
Christian  activity,  as  in  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine  f  Let  us  not  be  unmindflil  of  the 
service  thus  rendered  us.  The  argument  of 
necessity,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  sister- 
hoods, has  collapsed  before  the  evidence  of 
facts.  Facts  have  shown  that  there  may  he 
a  real  call  to  service,  aud  a  holy  cousecrition 
to  the  relief  of  suffering,  witboot  the  help 
either  of  corporations,  or  of  supermtendenei. 
or  of  distinction  of  dress,  or  of  celibacy 

In  bringing  a  controverted  question  thas 
openly  belitre  yon,  the  committee  who  pre 
pared  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  have  gi>  en 
proofo  of  a  faith  truly  American  in  its  hardi- 
hood and  firmness. 

Your  committee  was  right,  gentlemen ; 
our  unity  fea»a  not  to  come  to  tlie  light. 
There  can  he  no  real  unity  if  discussion  is 
avoided,  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  mani- 
festation of  diversity  ia  allowed,  can  it  bo 
solid. 

Compare  with  that  false  unity,  boasted  of 
by  Home,  the  unity  of  our  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, in  which  there  is  room  for  the  free  as- 
pirations of  all  hearts  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  for  the  nuirapeded  soaring  of  all 
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uuderstandiDga  penetrated  by  tlie  same  Holy 

Rome  decrees  dogmas  ivliich  she  iniposea 
on  all — at  one  time  tlie  Immaculate  Cou- 
ception,  at  anotber  tie  Papal  Id  fallibility. 
If  tbese  dogmas  wouud  the 
nmst  bo  silenced.  If  tbe  Bible 
voice,  it  mnst  be  closed.  If  comn 
couvictious,  tTQtU  should  object, 
souse  must  be  set  aside,  conYictions  must  be 
igDored,  truth  must  be  smotliered,  and  Rome's 
disciples  mast  walk  on  blindfolded  in  tbe 
dark  night  of  Roman  nuity. 

We  desire  «o  such  artificial  nniformity— 
no  such  bondage.  We  seek  after  liberty  and 
trutb,in  an  open  Bible  and  with  awakened 
consciences.  Yes !  truth  is  our  aim.  Truth 
is  the  subject  of  nur  earnest  supplications  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  the  object  of  our  most 
intense  desires. 

Dirersitiea  arise  precisely  because  onr  un- 
ion is  real,  because  it  ia  strengthened  by  an 


ardent,  persevering  search  after  truth,  and 
because  each  aspiration  after  truth  draws 
the  bond  closer.  They  arise  because  we  have 
a  horror  of  those  expedient  fiilsehoods  which 
do  violence  to  the  conscience,  and  for  that 
very  reason  destroy  nnion.  They  arise  be- 
cause we  all  desire  to  possess  that  faith 
which  is  honest,  npright,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  a  good  conscience.  Oar  union — 
which  has  nothing  to  conceal,  which  knows 
neither  constraint  nor  reticence — loses  noth- 
ing by  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
liberty. 

As  the  children  of  one  God,  tlie  redeemed 
of  one  Saviour,  the  disciples  of  one  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  obedient  to  one  Gospel,  do  we 
not  see  the  hour  drawing  near  when  our  Re- 
deemer's prayer  shall  be  fulfilled:  "That 
they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us ;  that  tbe  world  may  believe  that  thou 
bast  sent  me  I" 
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Et  the  Rkv.  henry  a.  nelson,  D.D., 


Profeaaor  in  Lane  Tbeologlco 

The  earth  was  uot  yet  dry  from  tlie  wa- 
ters of  the  delnge  when  the  mischief  anil  the 
Khame  of  dnrnkeDness  first  appeared.  In 
the  evening  of  its  nineteenth  century,  Chris- 
tianity finds  iut«mperaDee  Etitl  a  giaut  evil 
oppressing  the  hnman  race. 

No  age,  no  land,  no  people  hare  been  free 
from  its  miseriea — from  ite  fearful  ajj^rava- 
tion  of  all  miseries.  It  every  ivbere  con- 
fronts the  active  philanthropy  of  this  age, 
opposing  its  beneficent  progress,  obstrncting 
every  good  endeavor  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  Christian  Clrarcli 
finds  it  every  where  a  hindorance  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel — an  obstrnction  to  the 
entrance  of  sanctifying  truth  into  tlio  hearts 
of  men — a  seducing  and  corrupting  power, 
mailing  liumiliatiug  and.  destructive  en- 
croachments even  within  her  own  inclosnre. 

Not  unfitly  has  this  representative  coun- 
cil of  Protestant  Christendom  appointed  this 
as  a  theme  for  deliberation. 

INTEMPERANCE   ASD  ITS  SUPPRE8SI0!;. 

The  form  of  the  title  by  which  the  Com- 
mittee assigned  this  topic  is  significant  of 
the  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Christian- 
ity of  onr  ago.  The  Chnrch  of  Christ,  recov- 
ering her  consciousness  of  unity  in  him,  re- 
covers also  her  consciousness  of  his  power 
residing  in  her,  his  body,  and  designed  by 
him  to  go  forth  from  her  into  and  through 
liuman  society.  She  strives  to  realize  the 
unity  for  which,  in  sympathy  with  her  Head, 
she  longs  and  prays — uot  alone  by  investi- 
gation and  contemplation  of  truth,  seeking 
to  find  acceptable  ojid  intelligible  words  for 
the  statement  of  the  truth — but  also,  and 
eminently,  by  nniting  her  members  in  the 
common  work  of  her  Lord,  realizing  a  union 
of  beneficent  and  holy  activity. 

Contemplating  the  actual  evils  which  op- 
pose themselves  to  the  salvation  in  which 
she  believes,  she  proposes  to  herself,  in  her 
Lord's  name  and  strength,  nothing  short  of 
the  suppreisimt  of  them.  She  devoutly  be- 
lieves that  "  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  that  he  might  deetroythe 
works  of  the  deviL"  Sho  expects  that  her 
own  right  and  successful  manifestation  of 
him  will  have  this  effect.  If  the  evil  Worts 
of  the  Evil  One  can  prosper  and  prevail  in 
her  presence,  she  justly  apprehends  that  she 
lacks  his  power  and  his  indnclling.  As  she 
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becomes  more  devoutly  and  thankfully  con- 
scions  of  his  indwelling,  she  the  more  confi- 
dently trusts  tliat  his  virtne  will  go  out  of 
her  for  the  healing  of  the  world's  sicknesses. 

Scarcely  does  the  evil  of  which  we  treat 
need  definition.  A  term  of  general  import 
ajid  various  application,  implying  excess  of 
indnlgence  or  lack  of  suitable  self-regula- 
tion. Intemperance,  has  long  ago  come  to 
the  more  specific  signification  which  points 
to  indulgence  in  the  direction  of  iuebrioty. 
This  philological  fact  is  highly  suggestive 
of  the  pre-eminence  which  this  form  of  vi- 
cious indulgence  has  attained,  of  its  wide 
prevalence,  and  of  its  fearful  effects. 

These  effects — the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body,  the  enfeebling  and  debasement  of 
the  intellect,  the  debauching  of  tho  moral 
nature,  the  hardening  of  the  heart,  the  liligUt- 
ing  of  all  pure  affections,  the  aggravation  of 
every  impure  and  nnholy  impulse,  the  ntt«r 
desolation  of  home,  the  multiplication  of 
crimes,  the  loading  of  society  with  bnrdene 
of  tasation,  and  the  enfeebling  of  society  by 
enervating  vices,  the  hopeless  ruin  of  souls 
by  rendering  them  incapable  of  receiving 
the  Gospel — these  are  too  well  ksown  every 
where  to  all  thoughtful  and  observant  men. 

Indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  —  in- 
dulgence of  that  appetite  and  of  tJiose  con- 
vivial practices  wljich  tend  to  drunkenness 
— this  is  unqnestionably  the  form  of  seJf-in- 
dnlgenee  to  tlie  consideration  of  which  this 
hour  is  devoted,  and  which  the  Committee 
have  indicated  by  the  word  iM  temperance,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage,  now  well  estab- 
lished, of  the  language  in  which  tho  discus- 
sion is  to  be  conducted. 

I  shall  speak,  first,  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  past  years  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  evil. 

The  ■wise  men  of  all  ages  have  recognized 
dranSBinewas  a  vice,  and  have  warned  their 
contemporaries  against  it.  It  has  always 
been  nnderstood  that  the  expressed  juices 
of  certain  fruits,  especially  the  grape,  become 
capable,  not  only  of  gratifying  the  palate, 
bnt  of  producing  exhilaration ;  and  that,  if 
this  exhilaration  is  prolonged,  it  wUl  give 
place  to  sottish  prostration  of  all  the  powers 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  has  also  been 
understood  that  snch  intoxication  operates 
aa  an  incentive  to  crime,  to  lust — to  what- 
ever is  debasing  to  the  individual  and  de- 
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strnctive  to  the  family  find  to  society.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  believed  that  moder- 
ate degrees  of  thiit  exhilaration  might  prn- 
dently  be  enjojed,  while  all  hnrtfiil  excess 
of  file  indnlgeuce  ehould  be  avoided.  With 
this  view  men  were  warned  against  excess; 
^eie  exhorted  to  eet  rational  limits  to  their 
iiidulgenoe';  to  restrain  convivial  enjoyment 
within  such  bounds  as  expeiience  might 
show  to  be  safe.  The  drinking  of  wine  was 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  tlie  eating 
of  food;  moderate  indulgence  was  allowed, 
u::cess  was  stigmatized  as  shameful,  harm- 
ful, sinful. 

The  art  of  distiUing  spirits  greatly  in- 
creased the  evils  of  intemperance,  by  fur- 
nishing liquors  in  which  the  intoxicating 
principle  is  much  more  concentrated,  and 
which  conld  be  produced  in  much  greater 
abundance  and  cheapness.  These  iiqnors  be- 
came known  nuder  the  general  designation 
of  ardenj  spirits — a  najne  fearfully  significant 
of  their  fiery  energy,  their  withering  and 
consnming  power. 

The  evils  and  miseries  which  resulted  from 
the  Qse  of  these  liquors  were  engaging  the 
attention  of  Christian  and  philanthropic 
men  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  more 
widely  and  more  earnestly  than  ever  before. 
Those  evils  were  ascribed  to  the  excessive  and 
iimmderate  use  of  snch  liquors.  Christian 
ministers  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  teachers 
and  physicians,  counseled  moderatiim  in  tl 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  and  temperam 
societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  snp- 
piessiug  "  the  too  hee  nse  of  ardent  spirits." 
In  a  sermon  preached  "  »t  the  General  Elec- 
tion, Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1607,"  the  Rev. 
Amos  Bartlett  forcibly  said:  "Throngh  the 
frantic  iuflaence  of  these  spirits,  rational  be- 
ings are  transformed  into  furies;  the  peace 
of  society  is  broken,  and  many  crimes  are 
wantonly  committed.  To  procure  this  liqnid 
poismi,  &nulies  of  the  poor  are  deprived  of 
their  necessary  food  and  clothing  ;  and 
a  season  passes  in  which  many  victims 
not  registered  in  the  bills  of  mortality." 
this  vigorous  and  earnest  preacher  proposed 
nothing  more  radical  than  efforts  to  prevent 
the  "  excesiive  nse  of  spiritnons  liquors." 

Not  long  aflier  this,  the  idea  began  to  pre- 
vail that  total  abstinence  is  necessary  for 
tliose  who  have  once  been  addicted  to  in- 
temperate drinking.  Dr.  Rnsh,  of  Philadeb 
pliia,  said:  "My  observation  authorizes  me 
to  say  that  persons  who  have  been  addicted 
to  the  use  of  spirits  should  abstain  from  it 
suddenly  aud  entirely.  'Taste  not,  (omcA 
handle  not,'  should  be  inscribed  upon  every 
vessel  that  contains  spirits  in  the  houee  of  a 
man  who  desires  to  Ite  cnred  of  intemper- 

lu  the  eonrse  of  the  third  decade  of  this 
century,  many  friends  of  temperance  adopt- 
ed the  opinion  that  total  abstinence  from  ar- 
dent spirits  not  only  is  i;opOHsary  for  the  re- 


covei7  of  the  intemperate,  but  is  a  prudent 
safeguard  against  the  formation  of  intem- 
perate habits ;  that  it  involves  the  sacrifice 
of  no  real  good ;  and  that  benevolent  regard 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  others  demands 
it  of  those  who  are  not  sensible  of  any  dan- 
r  to  themselves.  This  conviction  soon  led 
the  formation  of  societies  whose  bond  of 
ion  was  the  mutual  pledge  of  their  mem- 
bers to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  as  a  beverage  Such  societies, 
although  meeting  with  much  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  intemperate,  but  from  con- 
servative friends  of  temperance,  who  regard- 
ed that  movement  as  extravagant  and  fa- 
natical, cevertheltHs  rapidly  extended  theii' 
influence,  and  enrolled  lai^e  numbers  in 
their  membership.  It  can  not  reasonably  bo 
disputed  that  largo  numbers  yet  living,  and 
many  who  have  gone  from  this  world,  have 
been  preserved  from  temptation  to  intem- 
perance by  means  of  that  pledge  taken  in 
their  early  youth. 

The  popular  movement  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressive ;  and  when  the  public  mind  had  been 
thoroughly  loosed  to  the  rational  considera- 
tion of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  of 
their  causes  and  remedies,  it  was  not  long 
until  many  of  the  more  earnest  minds  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  all  drinks  which  have 
power  to  intoxicate  should  be  abandoned — - 
as  well  those  which  derive  their  intoxica- 
ting power  from  natural  fermentation,  as 
those  in  which  that  power  is  intensified  by 
the  artificial  process  of  distillation. 

The  formation  of  societies  on  the  moi'c 
advanced  principle  of  abstinence  from  every 
thing  that  can  intoxicate  began  about  the 
yearlSSO;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance 
that  the  emphatic  epithet  "teetotal"  iVas 
firgt  applied  to  such  societies  at  Preston, 
England.  The  term  is  said  to  have  been 
caught  from  the  lips  of  "  a  simple,  eccentric, 
but  honest  and  consistent  reclaimed  drunk- 
ard of  the  name  of  Dickie  Turner,"  who  em- 
ployed that  provincial  reduplication  to  em- 
phasize the  expression  of  his  purpose — "I'll 
be  right  down  ieelotal  foi'taer."' 

The  extensive  adoption  of  total  abstinence 
principles  wrought  a  happy  change  in  social 
customs.  Spirituous  drinks  very  generally 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  im- 
part strength  to  the  laborer,  to  hasten  con- 
valescence, or  to  enhance  social  enjoyment. 
Fair  experiment  convinced  thousands  of  in- 
telligent laborers  that  fatigue  could  be  bet- 
ter sustained  without  alcoholic  stimulus ; 
and  testimony  was  multiplied  in  favor  of 
the  good  effects  of  abstinence  amid  expos- 
ures to  heat  and  cold,  excessive  exertion,  and 
epidemic  disease.  It  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary that  the  jug  of  spirits  should  accompa- 
ny the  farmer  daily  to  his  field,  or  be  always 
near  the  bench  of  the  mechanic;  that  the 
shopkeeper  should  offer  the  glass  to  every 
■  See  "Tempetauce  CydoiireaU,"  by  Key.  W.  Eeid 
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customer ;  that  in  tlie  hospitable 
the  decanter  shonM  sparkle  in  tlie  slglit  of 
every  guest;  iior  that,  amid  the  aoleiunities 
and  the  raptures  of  the  bridal  hour,  lihatiotis 
should  he  offered  to  the  demon  most  liostilu 
to  domestic  felicity. 

Temptations  to  intemperance  \ver«  thus 
greatly  diminished.     It  became  possible  for 
th  t    K    w  up  without  continued  inoite- 
m     t    t    d         rous  appetite,  aUoriugly  as- 
t  d  tr  th  all  their  most  pleasant  expo- 
Ih    hope  of  those  ivlio  led  the  re- 
f    m  w        h    fly  in  this  better  training  o£ 
til    y         —      the  rearing  of  a  generation 
wh      h     Id  n  ver  he  enslaved  by  appetite, 
u         aredby     nvi vial  customs.  There  was, 
thus  far,  little  to  encourage  expectation  of 
recovery  for  those  who  had  once  become  in- 
ebriates. 

la  the  fortieth  year  of  the  century  a  new 
phase  of  the  movement  began,  which  filled 
all  lovers  of  mankind  with  thankful  won- 
iler.  Itaviaiblecommeucemeut  wasin  a  grog- 
shop iu  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Six  wretched 
men,  accustomed  to  waste  there  their  earuings 
and  their  streugth,  woke  suddenly  to  a  just 
sense  of  their  folly,  and  to  the  good  purpose 
of  reformation.  Associating  themselves  un- 
der a  mutual  pledge  to  drink  no  "spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider,"  they  imme- 
diately began  the  work  of  inducing  other 
victims  of  intemperance  to  Join  them  in  the 
revolt  against  the  degrading  tyranny  to 
which  they  had  been  subject.  These  efforts 
were  attended  with  remarkable  success.  In 
many  cities  and  towns  enthnsiaatio  meet- 
ings were  held,  at  which  reformed  men  re- 
hearsed their  thriUing  experiences,  and  in- 
temperate men,  coming  forward  to  sign  the 
pledge,  received  welcome  and  sympathy  and 
help  from  tliose  previously  reclaimed,  and 
eqnally  from  the  more  numerous  fi-ieiids  of 
the  cause  who  themselves  had  never  folt  the 
drniikard's  woe  and  shame. 

In  this  country  the  movement  speedily 
attained  national  dimensions,  and  no  true 
American  gnidged  it  the  most  venerated  of 
Ameiicau  names.  The  women  of  America 
also  associated  themselves  very  esteusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  blessing  the  movement 
with  womanly  care  and  charity,  in  organiza- 
tions which  beautifully  took  the  name  of 
"Martha  Washington."  In  other  lands  there 
was  no  reason  for  attaching  these  American 
names  to  the  movement. 

This  movement  did,  without  doubt,  restore 
hope  and  happiness  to  many  hearts  and 
liomes,  but  it  fell  far  short  of  fulfilling  the 
bright  expectations  which  its  first  successes 
awakened.  It  failed  to  be  thoroughly  pene- 
trated with  the  spirit  and  power  of  evangel- 
ical religion  Those  drunkards  were  perma- 
nently saved  from  drunkenness  who  hum- 
bly sought  sah  itiou  from  sin  through  Jesns 
Christ    Compii 
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forces,  without  invoking  God's  ) 

Spirit,  secured  permanent  moral  reformation. 

So  great  a  movement  of  the  public  mind, 
iu  regard  to  a  great  public  evil,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  inquiry  concerning  the  duty 
of  tlie  civil  goverument.  From  the  earliest 
times  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  had 
been  regarded  as  involving  such  peenliar 
perils  tjhat  it  must  needs  be  restrained  and 
r^ulated  by  law.  A  system  of  licenses  ex- 
isted, whereby  no  one  was  permitted  to  sell 
intoxicating  drinks  without  deliberate  and 
written  permission  irom  the  magistracy. 
This  system  was  in  logical  harmony  with 
the  belief  that  these  liquors  were  useful,  but 
dangerous — needed  in  every  community,  but 
liable  to  bo  abused  by  the  nuwary,  to  their 
own  hurt  and  damage,  and  to  the  hurt  and 
damage  of  society.  Like  gunpowder  and 
medicinaldrugs,tbey  should  bo  sold  only  by 
men  duly  qualified  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
gers of  indiscriminate  sale. 

When  the  opinion  became  general  that  all 
drinking  of  such  liquors  is  harmful,  and  tends 
not  only  to  the  debasement  of  the  drinker, 
but  to  the  diffusing  of  fearful  evils  through 
the  community,  the  logical  propriety  of 
licensing  the  traffic  was  called  in  question, 
aud  the  logical  propriety  of  suppressing  it 
was  affirmed.  The  conflict  of  opinion  upon 
this  question  has  been  earnest  aud  persist- 
ent. It  is  continued  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  a  question  wbich  necessarily  becomes 
complicated  with  politics,  not  only  in  that 
good  and  high  seuse  in  which  it  is  well  that 
moral  questions  should  be  carried  to  their 
proper  issues  in  statesmanship,  but  also  in 
that  lower  sense  inwhich  the  practical  work 
of  government  is  so  sadly  damaged  by  selfish 
partisanship.  For  no  bad  uses  are  the  al- 
lurements aud  excitements  of  mm  more  con- 
venient than  for  those  of  political  dema- 
gogues. Iiet  us  not  wonder  that  principles 
most  clearly  approved  to  unbiassed  reason 
are  exceedingly  slow  in  winning  their  way 
to  political  success.  Let  ns  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  honest  Christian  statesman- 
ship must  find  real  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
principles  of  this  beneficent  reform  into  leg- 
islative action  which  shall  he  uuohjectionai- 
ble  and  at  the  same  time  efficient.  There 
are  honest  difterenees  of  opinion  upon  the 
questions  how  far  and  by  what  methods  in- 
dividuals may  be  restrained  in  respect  to 
this  traffic,  without  endangering  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all.  No  questions  of  polit- 
ical ethics  better  deserve  earnest  and  per- 
sist«ut  study.  In  the  settlement  of  these 
questions,  and  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  true  principles  involved  in  them,  must 
not  the  temperance  reform  have  the  next 
stage  of  its  progress  t  Does  not  the  decade 
thus  to  be  distinguished  fitly  follow  that  in 
which  the  question  of  human  slavery  was  so 
decisively  settled ! 

I  venture  no  affirmation.     I  can  not  alto- 
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getlier  repress  tlie  hopeful  anticipation.  Let 
us  cousider  Low  far  such  hope  is  justified  by 
inquiring — 

I.  Wliat  has  already  Ijeen  achieved  in  tlio 
temperance  reformation  of  this  century  I 

II.  What  problems  remain  for  solatiou  ? 

I.  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACHIEVED  t 

1.  A  thorough  and  extensive  awakening 
of  the  puhlio  mind,  especially  the  Christian 
mind,  to  the  evil  of  intemperance.  That 
there  is  still  much  apathy,  and  mnch  igno- 
rance and  sinful  Inattention,  is  not  to  bo  de- 
nied.  So  doubtless  it  i»  in  all  departments 
of  moral  reform  and  Christian  work.  Still 
it  should  be  thankfully  acknowledged  that 
in  this  century  there  has  heeu  a  great  awak- 
ening to  serious  inquiry,  and  a  diligent  aud 
earnest  prosecution  of  snch  inquiry,  upon 
this  snhject.  The  physiological,  the  eco- 
nomical, the  social,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  question  have  been  extensive- 
ly investigated  and  abundantly  ilhistrated. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  has  become  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  This  is  not  all  of  un- 
exceptionable quality.  Upon  what  subject 
do  not  the  literary  resnlts  of  human  thought 
contain  admixtnres  of  errorT  Making  due 
allowance,  we  still  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that,  in  periodical  and  permanent  forms,  use- 
ful information  and  valid  ai^ament  are  with- 
iu  the  reach  of  all  earnest  and  industrious 
investigators.  Parents,  teachers,  pastors,  leg- 
islators, have  ample  means  of  infiirmation  to 
aid  them  in  their  work  of  instruction,  admo- 
nition, protection. 

2.  The  power  of  social  oi^anization  has 
been  lai^ly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  cause, 
I  have  adverted  to  the  association  of  great 
numbers  under  the  mutual  pledge  of  absti- 
nence. These  associations  Lave  been  of  va- 
rious forms  in  the  different  periods  of  the 
movement  and  in  difierent  regions. 

At  present  we  have  "  Sons  of  Temperance, 
"Good  Templars,"  "Templois  of  Honor  and 
Temperance,"  etc.jwhich  have  adopted,  more 
or  less,  the  forms  and  usages  of  Freemason- 
ry. Their  system  of  lodges,  their  badges, 
their  secret  signs,  and  their  ceremonial  ren- 
der them  compact  aud  manageahle  organiza- 
tions, are  very  attractive  to  many  minds, 
and  give  them  a  certain  efQciency.  Many 
Christian?  disapprove,  on  general  principles, 
of  snoli  secret  associations,  hut  I  am  not 
aware  that  their  fidelity  to  temperance  prin- 
ciples is  any  where  questioned ;  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  are  the  means  of  rescuing  some,  aud 
preserving  many  from  intemperance. 

We  also  have  "Bands  of  Hope"  and  "Ca- 
dets of  Temperance,"  etc., in  which  the  young 
are  associated  under  competent  snper vision 
are  practiced  in  the  methods  of  conductiuj 
pnblio  meetings ;  and  are  subjected  to  the 
wholesome  influences  of  song,  aud  orderly 
social  JntercoiitEie,   consecrated  to   temper- 


ance and  virtue,  and  often  hallowed  by  the 
reading  of  Holy  Scripture  and  prayer. 
There  are  also  "Temperance  Leagues"  and 
Temperance  Alliances,"  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  nnited  action  in  one  or  another 
department  of  the  general  work.  Some  of 
have  special  reference  to  movements 
for  legal  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating drinks. 

Some  unhappy  dissensions  have  arisen  be- 
tween different  organizations  aud  between 
distinguished  individuals,  marring  aud  darn- 
ing the  work,  just  as  Christianity  herself 
has  been  wounded  aud  dishonored  by  secta- 
and  personal  strifes.  Is  not  the  present 
a  favorable  time  for  seeking  such  compre- 
hensive views  and  sucli  charitable  adjust- 
ments as  will  harmonize  all  the  forces  which 
honestly  eng^ed  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  ! 

H.  PROBLEMS  YET  TO  BE  SOLVED. 

1.  The  Law  Froblem. — How  can  civil  soci- 
ety, by  legislation  and  faithful  administra- 
tion of  law,  do  most  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  T 

The  public  mind  is  now  extensively  and 
intensely  engaged  upon  this  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  writer  believes  it  to 
be  true  in  some  other  countries  whose 
churches  are  here  represented.  There  is 
still  much  diversity  of  opiniou  among  states- 
men and  among  citizens.  Some,  insisting 
upon  the  immorality  of  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  its  utter  contrariety  to 
sound  public  policy,  demand  from  the  legis- 
lative power  its  absolute  prohibition,  and 
from  the  judiciary  and  executive  the  steady 
oudeanieat  endeavor  to  suppress  it  entirely. 
Others,  equally  desirous  for  Its  suppression, 
but  despairing  of  success  iu  that  direction, 
study  methods  of  limiting  and  mitigating 
the  evil.  They  would  limit  it  to  licensed 
dealers ;  would  burden  it  by  heavy  taxa- 
tion ;  would  make  the  venders  responsible 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  trafSc.  There 
is  also  a  qnestion  wliether  a  uniform  law 
shall  be  enacted  for  the  whole  state,  or  each 
local  community  be  permitted  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  votes  of  its  electors.  States 
and  communities  are  experimenting  with 
Uiese  various  methods  with  much  thought- 
ful eamestuess.  Problems  of  law,  and  other 
practical  problems,  are  not  ordinarily  solved, 
like  problems  of  mathematics,  with  results 
demonstrably  perfect,  and  unchangeably  cor- 
rect for  all  tiincs  and  all  places.  The 
friends  of  temperance  need  not  regret  to  see 
these  various  methods  pursued  simultane- 
ously in  different  localities;  and  all  should 
hold  themselves  ready  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
periments. It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  auy  of  these  methods  in  this  pa- 
per ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  proper  to  make 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  ethical  princl- 
jiles  applicable  to  Ihera  all. 
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a.  The  lights  of  property  are  not  the  ouly 
riglitB  which  it  is  the  busiuesB  of  civil  gov- 
ernment to  protect ;  nor  should  it  ho  aa- 
eumed  that  they  muat  have  precedence  of  all 
others;  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  is  real 
difficnltf  ill  k^slatiiig  effectually  against 
the  tralSc  in  Intoxicating  di'inks,  without 
some  ideal,  perhaps  some  actual  encrooch- 
meiit  upon  the  rights  of  property.  But  let 
it  be  considered  whether  such  legislation  can- 
he  omitted  without  the  failure  of  society  to 
protect  other  rights,  no  less  saered,  fi-om 
more  certain  and  nioto  harmful  encroach- 
ment. The  right  of  property  in  a  manufac- 
tory which  emits  unwholesome  effluvia  is 
not  held  to  he  more  sacred  than  the  right 
of  neighboring  citizens  to  lireathe  satuhrious 
air.  Shall  the  rnm-sellfir's  rights  of  proper- 
ty be  held  more  sacred,  he  treated  more  ten- 
derly, be  guarded  more  carefully  tbiw  the 
right  of  the  young  wife  to  the  unimpaired 
strength,  the  untainted  breath,  the  nncor- 
rnptedlove  of  her  husband;  the  right  of  the 
mother  to  rear  her  boy  nnesposed  to  the  en- 
ticements of  the  grog-shop ;  the  right  of  so- 
ciety to  protect  itself  against  pauperism  and 
crime,  aud  to  rear  for  itself  a  succession  of 
citizens  capable  of  defending  aud  adorning 
and  perpetuating  the  State  T  Doubtless  in 
a  perfect  State,  under  a  perfect  government, 
all  rights  would  he  fully  protiected ;  for, 
doubtless,  iu  their  true  idea,  all  rights  are  in 
perfect  harmony.  Eut  in  practical  states- 
manship, iu  communities  of  depraved  beings, 
we  are  to  seek  bravely  and  take  contented- 
ly the  nearest  practicable  approximation  to 
such  an  ideal. 

It  is  proper  to  consider  the  comparative 
value  and  sacredness  of  the  rights  of  which 
civil  government  ia  the  defender.  We  must 
not  let  that  which  clamors  most  loudly,  and 
most  readily  enlists  material  forces  ' 
half,  crowd  out  of  sight  those  wliich  shrink 
away  from  the  street  and  the  market-plai 
and  seek  the  privacy  of  home.  It  is  t 
hoarse  voice  of  materialism  that  shouts  for 
the  tights  of  property,  and  demands  for  them 
precedence  before  all  other  rights.  It  is  tl 
calm  voice  of  Christianity  wh  h  aflirms  tl 
higher  sacredness  of  the       ht  to  h 

dren  iu  virtue  and  piety  and  to  dn  11 
peaceful  homes,  and  to  ha      th  se  h  m 
protected  against  the  er    tl  n  amo      th  i 
of  establishments  which         la  Iv  anl 
tematicallyemitinfluencosu     eb  lef  Ithau 
the  deadliest  pestileuce. 

6.  The  drinker,  as  well  as  the  vender,  must 
be  restrained  by  the  civil  power.  It  surely 
is  time  to  inquire  whether  both  tlie 
straining  and  the  prohibitory  legislation 
have  not  too  mucli  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  drunkenness  is  only  a  misfor- 
tune. Has  not  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
people  been  wronged  and  damaged  by  direct- 
ing legislative  reatiiction  and  penalties  too 
esclugi\-ely  to  one  party  in  tlie  iiiimuval  trans- 


action 1  The  Word  of  God  plaiuly  treats  in- 
temperate indulgence  of  appetites  as  a  sin — 
the  appetite  for  intoxicating  drink  as  surely 
i  sternly  as  any  other.  The  drunkard 
ouly  a  sinner  against  Ood,  but  a  crim- 
inal also  toward  civil  society,  withholding 
from  its  interests  his  duo  contribution  of 
productive  industry;  casting  upon  its  sys- 
tematized charities  the  burden  of  supporting 
his  famUy ;  multiplying  the  probabilities 
that  ho  will  be  an  inmate  of  almshouse  or 
prison ;  and  surely  diffusing  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence by  his  example.  If  the  tempter  to 
drunkenness  is  tfl  be  treated  as  a  criminal, 
surely  the  drunkard  should  share  the  guilt 
and  the  penalty.  And  should  not  those  who 
are  not  yet  drunkards,  but  who  patronize  the 
grog-shops,  be  treated  as  accessories  to  that 
offense  against  society,  which  the  liqnor  traf- 
fic is  held  to  be,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
of  criminality  which  the  legi^ature  attaches 
to  itf  If  legishition  is  to  deal  at  all  with 
social  vices,  let  it  exemplify  that  impartial- 
ity which  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  Justice, 
charging  the  whole  blame  of  any  ac- 
1  which  two  or  more  parties  are  asso- 
ciated npou  one  of  those  parties. 

2.  The  ChuriA  Fi-oblem. — What  lias  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  do,  at  the  present  time, 
to  promote  this  reformation  T 

a.  It  belongs  to  the  Church  to  edu^^ate  the 
StAto  iu  the  Christian  ethics  of  government. 
The  Christianity  of  the  world  must  elevate 
the  public  ^ntiment  of  the  world  above  the 
groveling  masims  and  tendencies  of  materi- 
alism. The  qnestious  of  legislation  and  civil 
administration  can  never  be  rightly  settled 
in  communities  which  are  not  pervaded  by 
spiritual,  Christian  influences.  A  people  who 
have  only  earthly  and  carnal  aims,  who  know 
no  interests  that  can  not  be  estimated  in 
money,  will  never  have  rulers  who  can  wise- 
ly direct  the  forces  of  government  on  such 
questions  as  this.  The  State  must  have  the 
Christian  temper,  tone,  spirit,  or  it  can  nev- 
er give  its  people  a  truly  Christian  regnla- 

Will  any  one  hero  interpose  the  objection 
that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
aud  that  the  Chiistian  preacher  must  "not 
know  any  thing  save  Jeans  Christ  and  liiin 
crucified  T"  We  reply  that  the  great  apostlo 
whose  inspired  pen  gave  us  that  exalted 
maxim,  gave  us  also  luminons  interpreta- 
tion of  it  in  his  own  life.  We  should  not  be 
right  in  taking  it  in  a  sense  contrary  to  that 
in  which  he  practiced  upon  it.  We  must 
interpret  his  statement  of  what  he  detei'- 
mined  to  do,  by  what  the  sacred  record 
shows  that  lie  constantly  did.  And  what 
Christian  writer,  inspired  or  nniuspireil,  ha» 
more  resolutely  carried  out  the  great  central 
truth  of  the  Gospel  to  its  manifold  deduc- 
tions,  or  applied  it  to  all  ordinary  affairs  and 
all  various  duties  in  hninau  life,  moi-e  freely 
than  the  aposfle  PaulT  Doubtless  be  pi-ciieU- 
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ed  Christ  and  liira  erudfied  to  Felis;  l)ut 
Luke  expreaaly  teUs  ua  that  he  reasoned  of 
righteouanefla,  temperance,  aud  the  Judgment 
to  come,' till  that  lewd  deapot  treml)led  be- 
fore his  chained  prisoner.  Nor  did  lie  neg- 
lect to  rebuke  licentiousness  and  disorder 
and  seJf-indulgeuce  among  his  Corinthian 
ChrislJans,  and  to  inculcate  self-denial  for 
each  othei^B  welfare,  and  to  give  carefiil  and 
considerate  inBtruction  to  men  and  vromen 
how  to  keep  themselyes  pure,  and  how  to 
make  their  lives  sweet  and  sacreil  and  he- 
neficent,  in  the  very  epiatle  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  determination  to  know  nothing 
else  hut  Christ  crucified  among  them.  The 
right  knowledge  of  that  central  truth  in- 
volves all  elae  that  belongs  to  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  Christianity. 

In  our  age,  as  in  that  and  every  other,  it 
mast  he  the  men  and  women  to  whom  Christ 
and  his  cross  are  all  in  all,  even  as  they  were 
to  that  fervent  apostle— it  must  ever  he  snch 
men  and  women  from  whose  thinking  and 
prayers  and  earnest  activity  those  iuflaences 
will  emanate  which  penetrate  civil  society, 
and  vivify  it  unto  a  life  that  can  expel  moral 
disease  from  its  veins,  and  heal  its  ulcers  and 
its  sicknesses.  From  no  mere  ethical  basis 
can  depraved  humanity  reason  itself  np  to 
moi'al  integrity  and  pnrity.  The  movement 
must  be  from  the  evangelical  basis,  Tl^e  up- 
lifting power  must  he  "  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  Neither  forgetting  nor  despising  the 
press  and  the  secular  platform  and  current 
literature,  we  believe  that  pr5-eminently 
from  the  Chriatian  pnlpit  must  be  sounded 
forth  those  mighty  truths  which  Tvork  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  and  move  at  length  the 
whole  body  along  pathways  of  beneficent  re- 
form. Nor  shonldit  offend  those  of  onrfel- 
low-lahorers  in  this  reform  who  agree  with 
as  in  OUT  views  of  Christian  etliic«,  but  dis- 
sent from  our  views  of  evangelical  doctrine,  if 
we  solemnly  avow  our  belief  that  in  this, 
which  they  reject,  is  the  very  life  and  soni 
of  that  which,  with  ns,  they  accept.  Here  is 
the  hiding  of  its  power — "thepower  of  God 
unto  salvation." 

6.  In  order  thus  to  save  society,  the  Church 


must  sanctify  herself.  How  shall  Christi.iti 
truth,  in  its  relations  to  this  aubject,  fulfill 
itself  in  the  Church  of  Christ? 

For  no  specific  and  complete  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  Chnrch  yet  ready.  Her 
watchmen  do  not  yet  see  eye  to  eye.  This 
is  no  place  for  vehement  assertion  of  individ- 
ual opinion  upon  specific  questions  of  Bibli- 
cal exegesis  or  of  Chriatian  casuistry,  npoa 
which  godly  and  venerable  men  would  hon- 
estly and  strenuously  oppose  each  other. 
But,  brethren  and  fathers,  while  we  hold  all 
such  disputes  away  from  this  scene  of  broth- 
erly communing,  is  there  not  something  of 
truth  on  this  practical  theme  -which  we  can 
agree  in  utteringi  —  something  which,  by 
our  united  utterance,  may  gain  some  added 
power  of  beneficent  influencel 


Ono 


1  not  we  agree  in  advising 


that  reliance  be  not  chiefly  placed  in  Church 
authority  f  Doubtless  we  could  not  now 
agree  in  defining  the  limits  within  which 
Church  authority  might  scripturally  be  ap- 
plied. But  has  not  experience  taught  ua 
that  at  least  it  is  not  expedient  to  press 
such  questions  of  authority  against  the  con- 
sciences of  dissenting  minoritiesf  Let  us 
not  hasten  to  uproot  the  tares,  while  it  is 
certain  that  we  should  thereby  uproot  or 
trample  down  good  wheat. 

On  the  other  hand,  can  not  we  agree  in 
now  recommending  in  clear  and  earnest 
words,  to  all  who  "  profess  and  call  them- 
aelves  Christians,"  the  voluntary  self-denial 
""to  any  it  is  self-denial)  which  is  involved 

total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  bever- 
ages? Can  not  we  all  agree  in  henceforth 
exemplifying  this  self-denial  I  If  we  are  not 
able  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  any  where  command  this,  are  we 
not  all  agreed  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  nowhere  forbid  itt  Cau  we,  as 
honest  and  considerate  men,  doubt  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  such  an  example  T 

Without  this,  whatever  we  may  say,  and 
whatever  else  wo  may  do,  can  we  convince 
fellow-men  that  we  are  heartily  in  ear- 
nest in  seeking  for  the  stijipressimi  of  intem- 
[lerance  1 
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loving  and  redeeming  SaTioiu'  we  urn  iu- 
debted  for  our  best  eivUization.  Tho  posses- 
Bion  of  tliis  revelation,  or  tlie  traces  of  it  in 
tradition,  are  the  source  ftom  wliieli  have 
sprung  ^1  the  refinement  that  adorns  and 
life,ftud al!  the  esertions  that  meu 
have  made  to  lessen  the  volume  of  humau 
misery,  aud  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
happiness. 

Christianity  has  a  twofold  function  to  per- 
form in  the  relations  nnder  ■which  we  are 
now  considering  it — a  function  of  preven- 
tion and  a  function  of  cnre.  The  first  of 
these  topics  will  he  treated  hy  the  Bev.  M. 
Robin,  of  Paris,  a  gentleman  aljnndantly  com- 
petent to  the  task.  Consequently,  my  part 
in  the  discussion  will  lie  limited  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  power  of  Christianity  with 
respect  to  men  who  have  already  fallen,  and 
are  undergoing  crimioal  treatment  in  prison. 
Two  qnestions  meet  us  in  this  inquiry :  1st. 
Can  these  men  bo  reformed!  2d.  If  jes, 
what  are  the  priuciples  aud  processes  of  the 
treatment  most  likely  to  accomplish  that 
end? 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  first  of  these 
questions  on  ajHi'oii  grounds,  but  to  treat  it 
rather  as  a  question  of  fact  and  experience. 
Here  and  there  experiments  in  reformatory 
prison  discipline  have  been  made,  and  al- 
ways with  results  as  cheering  as  they  have 
been  remarkable.  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Ireland,  Australia,  and  Bnssia,  each  sends  to 
ns  an  experience  showing  the  immense  bene- 
fits which,  so  far  as  fruits  of  reformation  arc 
concerned,  result  ftom  substituting  for  the 
old  coercive  systems  of  penal  treatment  sys- 
tems impregnated  with  Christian  love  and 
kindness;  an  experience  showing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  most  successful  prison 
discipline  is  a  discipline  of  diminished,  re- 
straint and  of  increased  self-command,  self- 
dependence,  and  self-action  ou  the  part  of 
the  prisoners. 

Forty  years  ago  or  more,  Councilor  Von 
Obermaier  was  appointed  director  of  the 
State  Prison  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich.  Into 
this  prison  were  received  the  worst  class 
of  convicts,  the  shortest  sentence  being  for 
eight  ye.iis,  and  from  tlmt  to  life.     On  his 


The  question  assigned  to  nie  for  discussion 
before  this  Conference  is,  "The  Eolations  of 
ChristianitytoCrimeondCrimiuals,"  These 
two  I'elations  are  essentially  different.  The 
first  is  one  of  uncompromising  hostility;  the 
last,  of  pat«mal  tenderness  and  love.  8iu, 
transgression,  crime,  is  that  "abominable 
thing"  which  the  Lord  "hates;"  yet  in  the 
death  of  "the  wicked"  he  declares  that  he 
has  "no  pleasure  at  all."  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  profoundly  benevolent ;  and 
in  nothing  is  this  quality  more  conspicuous 
than  in  ita  compassion  for  prisoners.  Even 
in  the  Old  Testament  such  expressions  as 
these  abound;  "Let  the  sighing  of  the  pris- 
oner come  before  thee ;"  "  The  Lord  despiseth 
not  his  prisoners;"  "From  heaven  did  the 
Lord  behold  the  earth,  to  hear  the  groaning 
.of  the  prisoner."  But  it  is  in  the  ¥ew  Tes- 
tament that  the  compassionate  character  of 
Christianity  shines  most  histrons.  In  his 
account  of  the  last  judgment,  our  Lord  eveu 
identifies  himself  with  the  wretched  outcast 
in  his  cell,  in  these  amazing  words :  "  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me."  The  scorn- 
ful taunt  of  the  Pharisees,  "  This  man  re- 
coiveth  sinners,"  formed  the  glory  of  Him 
who  "came,  ijot  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  rexteutance."  Pnblicans,  outcasts, 
criminals — those  covered  with  a  deeper  than 
any  bodUy  leprosy — laid  bare  their  wounds 
to  the  gi'cat  Physician;  and  as  conscious 
gnilt  and  timid  penitence  crept  abashed  and 
imploring  to  His  feet,  they  found  ever  a  gra- 
cious welcome  and  a  free  forgiveness. 

As  was  the  Master,  snch  are  the  disciples, 
in  their  measure  and  degre*.  We  have  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  this  in  the  liberation 
of  Jeremiah  from  the  dungeon  of  Malchiah, 
through  the  humane  interposition  of  Ebed- 
melech,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  That  the 
kindness  of  this  Gentile  convert  was  due  to 
his  religion  is  expressly  stated  in  the  his- 
tory. His  humanity  was  the  effect  of  his 
piety.  His  mercy  to  others  was  the  fruit  of 
God's  mercy  to  him.  And  so  it  is  ever.  To 
the  love  and  grace  of  God  in  hia  Son,  to  the 
vitaliziug  power  of  Christianity,  to  the  £ict 
that  we  live  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
may  be  traced  every  development  and  every 
manifestation  of  humanity  seen  amidst  the 
niius  of  the  fail,      To  the  revelation 
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n.lie  fonnfl  from  sixliundred  to  sev- 
en hundred  prisoners  in  the  'worst  state  of 
insabordination  and  chronio  revolt.  The 
priaonera  were  chained  together  in  gangs, 
and  attached  to  each  was  an  iron  weight, 
Avhich  the  strongest  fonnd  difflcultf  in  drag- 
ging. The  guard  consisted  of  one  hundred 
soldiers,  who  did  duty  in  every  part  of  the 
premises,  even  iu  the  workshops  and  dormi- 
tories. Twenty  to  thirty  hnge  blood-hounds 
were  let  Joose  at  night  in  the  passages  and 
courts  to  keep  watch  and  ward.  Ober- 
maier  immediately  lightened  the  chains  and 
weights,  and  would,  if  allowed,  have  thrown 
them  aside.  Tlie  dogs  and  nearly  all  the 
guards  were  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Baillie- 
Cochrane,  nn  English  gentleman  of  great 
oraineuce,  who  visited  the  place  iu  1S53, 
found  the  gates  wide  open,  and  without  any 
eeutinel  ou  guard.  None  of  the  doors  were 
provided  with  bolts  and  bars.  The  only  se- 
curity was  an  ordinary  lock.  The  prisoners 
were  treated  so  justly  and  with  such  geunino 
Christian  regard  that  their  conMence  was 
won,  ttieir  will  gained,  and  their  co-opera- 
tion secured  in  the  work  of  their  own  im- 
provement. Prisoners  of  the  best  character 
were  substitnted  as  overseers  in  the  work- 
shops for  oCBcers  from  outside.  If  a  prison- 
er transgressed  a  regolatioa,  Lis  comrades 
would  say  to  him,  "  It  is  forbidden,"  and  it 
rarely  happened  that  be  did  not  yield  to  this 
admonition.  Numerous  workshops  were  es- 
tablished, and  many  trades  taught,  imd,  be- 
yond their  support,  all  their  earnings  be- 
longed to  the  prisoners  themselves.  In  their 
leisure  hours  they  associated  withoiit  fur- 
ther check  ou  their  intercourse  than  that 
which  arose  &om  an  efficient  system  of  ob- 
servation, aud  Obermaier  declared  that  the 
moral  effect  of  such  association  was  fonnd 
beneficial  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  num- 
ber of  reformations  effected  under  this  sys- 
tem was  something  extraordinary.  Few, 
comparatively,  relapsed.  The  reality  of 
these  results  is  attested,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, by  Sir  John  Milbanke,  British  En- 
voy to  the  Court  of  Bavaria,  and  by  Mr. 
Geoige  Combe,  of  Scotland,  who  speak  of 
this  prison,  under  Herr  Von  Oberraaier's  ad- 
ministration, as  on  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  moral  sentiments  (i.  e.,  of  applied 
Christianity)  to  govern  and  reform  crimi- 
nals, without  the  laab  or  any  severe  puiiisli- 

Take  now  the  case  of  Mctti'ay,  near  Tours, 
in  France,  established  thirty-four  years  ago 
by  M.  Demeti:,  who  is  easily  prince  amoug 
all  those  who  have  undertakcu  the  work  of 
reforming  juvenile  delinquents.  There  are 
ftew  who  have  not  heard  of  the  wonderful 
success  ofMettray  as  a  reformatory  of  young 
criminals,  for  the  boys  committed  to  that  es- 
tablishment are  not  mere  vagrants,  beggars, 
or  viciously  inclined  children.     They  have 


all  been  convicted  of  crimes,  and  prior  to 
the  establishment  ofMettray  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  this  class  receiving  their  punish- 
ment in  the  central  prisons  became  hard- 
ened offenders,  and,  on  their  discbarge,  fol- 
lowed a  career  of  crime.  Mettray  is  what  is 
called  in  France  a  eolonU  agricole  pSmtenti- 
aire.  It  is  without  wall  or  inclosure  of  any 
sort;  and,  except  temporary  coniinement  in 
a  cell,  there  is  no  bodily  restraint.  The  life 
is  industrial.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul- 
ture. "  To  improve  the  earth  by  man,  and 
man  by  the  earth,"  is  the  motto  of  the  col- 
ony. A  vast  domain,  consisting  of  several 
farms,  is  cultivated  by  these  young  crimi- 
nals. Yaiious  trades  have  also  been  intro- 
duced, hut  chiefly  such  as  are  required  for 
the  production  of  implements  for  farm  work, 
or  for  articles  needed  in  the  establishment. 
All,  however,  without  exception,  work  on 
the  farm  in  summer.  A  portion  of  the  earn- 
ings belongs  to  the  boys  themselves.  Of  this 
a  moderate  part  is  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  immediate  use ;  the  rest  is  deposited  to 
their  credit  in  the  savings-bank  at  Tours. 
A  certain  amount  of  clothing  is  allowed  to 
each  inmate.  If  a  boy  requires  to  have  any 
part  of  his  dress  renewed  before  the  stated 
time  for  such  renewal,  he  has  to  pay  for  it 
with  Lis  own  money;  but  if,  at  such  time, 
his  clothes  are  found  in  good  condition,  he 
receives  the  benefit  of  it  by  having  the 
money  which  would  have  been  laid  out  on 
clothes  placed  to  his  credit  iu  bank.  Fverj' 
thing  is  doue  that  can  make  dnty  attract- 
ive, and  induce  a  constant  Labit  of  perform- 
ing it.  The  boys  are  not  pushed,  forward 
with  rudeness.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to 
bruise  their  young  hearts,  already  frozen  by 
neglect  or  withered  by  vice,  before  they 
knew  any  thing  of  life.  Thoy  ai'c  carefully 
tended,  and  led  on  to  goodness  by  gentleness 
and  trust. 

The  result  is  that  less  than  five  per  cent, 
return  to  crime  ;  aO  the  rest  become  honest, 
iuduatrious,  useful  members  of  society. 

From  1835  to  1850,  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  an  experiment  in  prison  discipline  of 
extraoi'dinary  boldness  andsnccess  was  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Montesinoa,  an  officer  of 
the  Spanish  army,  at  Talentia,  Sp^n.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  under  his  care 
was  one  thousand.  Prior  to  his  incumbency 
tlie  system  had  been  one  of  stem  coercion, 
and  the  mean  proportion  of  relapses  had 
been  ftom  35  to  40  per  cent.  Gradually,  fur 
this  coercive  discipline  he  substituted  a  dis- 
cipline by  moral  forces.  One  by  one  he  in- 
troduced new  trades,  till  the  number  prac- 
ticed amounted  to  forty-three;  and  he  al- 
lowed each  prisoner  to  choose  the  trade  ho 
would  leani.  Oue-fourth  of  the  profits  of 
their  labor  was  given  to  the  prisoners  for 
their  immediate  «se;  one-fourth  was  re- 
served, to   bo   p.tid  to  tliem   ou  their  dis- 
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charge;  and  ouly  the  remaining  half  went 
to  tlie  estaljlishment.  So  great  ivas  the 
stimulus  to  industry  supplied  by  a  partici- 
pivtiou  in  theii  eaniiDgs,  that  the  moiety  left, 
after  appropriatiug  one-half  to  the  prison- 
ers, snfBced  for  all  expenses,  'without  a  dol- 
lar's aid  from  the  Government.  Now,  what 
■was  the  eifect  of  this  system  as  regards  re- 
lapses! For  the  first  two  years  no  impres- 
sion vaa  made ;  the  proportion  of  recommit- 
tals remained  aa  before.  Aggregating  the 
results  for  the  next  ten  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  retnm- 
ed  to  a  life  of  crime;  and,  during  the  last 
three  years,  not  a  solitary  man  who  had 
been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
came  back  to  it.  Does  this  seem  wonderful 
to  any  T  It  is  less  so  than  it  appears.  It  is 
simply  the  fmit  of  a  Christian  system  of 
penitentiary  training.  Colonel  Montesinos 
did  not  foolishly  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  Heaven.  He  seized  those  great  principles 
TThich  the  Creator  has  impressed,  on  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  molded  them  to  his  purpose. 
He  aimed  to  develop  manhood,  not  to  crush 
it ;  to  gain  the  will,  not  to  coerce  the  body ; 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  prisoner  by 
kindness,  not  to  awaken  his  hostUity  by 
harshness  and  severity.  He  thus  employed 
the  law  of  love  in  his  work  of  reclaiming 
and  saving  fallen  men,  and  he  found  love  the 
most  powerful  of  all  laws.  He  acted  npon 
his  men  not  ouly  by  urging  them  to  self-con- 
trol, self-discipline,  and  self-reformation,  but 
by  giving  them  on  interest  in  these  great 
attainments.  He  encouraged  and  enabled 
them  to  raise  their  position,  step  by  step,  by 
their  owu  industry  and  good  conduct.  And, 
finally,  he  discharged  them  before  the  expi- 
ration of  their  sentences  (and  the  hope  of 
this  was  ever  kept  before  them),  when  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  they  desired  to  do 
well ;  that  they  had  aoijnired  the  power  and 
the  will  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  and  that 
they  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  self- 
command  as  to  be  able  to  say  "uu"  to  the 
tempter.  In  which  few  leading  facts  do  we 
not  clearly  see  that  the  essential  peculiari- 
ties are — no  more  restraint  than  is  absolute- 
ly necessary ;  self-support  as  far  as  possible ; 
extra  benefits  earned  by  extra  labor ;  self- 
conquest  encouraged  and  rewarded;  increased 
eomtbrts  resulting  from  increased  industry 
and  improved  character ;  and  as  much  grat- 
ifying exercise  of  the  faculties  as  prison  life 
will  permit! 

In  1840,  Alexander  Maconochie,  a  captain 
in  the  British  navy,  commenced  an  esperi- 
ment  in  prison  discipline  in  the  penal  colo- 
ny of  Norfolk  Island,  Australia,  which,  un- 
happily, was  terminated  in  1844;  but  within 
that  brief  period  of  four  years  moral  trans- 
formations were  wrought  which  seemedlittle 
less  than  miracles.  At  that  time  Norfolk  Isl- 
and con  tiiitied  one  thousand  five  hundred  con- 


victs of  the  very  worst  classes  sent  out  irom 
the  mother  country.  Maconochie  was  a  man 
oflargeheart,audof3broad  and  penetrating 
intellect.  His  insight  was  intuitive  and  pro- 
found. He  saw  clearly  that,  as  regards  crim- 
inals, the  best  service  to  society  is  to  reform 
them ;  and  he  saw  just  as  clearly  that  they 
can  not  be  reformed  against  their  own  con- 
sent, nor  without  their  fi'ce  personal  co-op- 
eration. The  problem  was,  how  to  secure 
those  essential  conditions.  Captain  Macon- 
ochie can  not  have  been  the  first  to  see  that 
hope  is  the  only  power  competent  to  secure 
this  end ;  but  he  was  certainly  the  first  to 
feel  that  absolute  confidence  in  it  which 
was  needed  to  make  it  the  cardinal  work- 
ing principle  of  a  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline. He  said  to  himself.  What  is  the  fun- 
damental force  which,  in  free  society,  stimu- 
lates men  to  industry,  order,  virtue,  and  pie- 
ty! It  is  hope:  hope  of  a  living,  hope  of 
wealth,  hope  of  influence,  hope  of  ease,  hope 
of  the  respect  and  love  of  their  fellows,  hope 
of  forgiveness,  hope  of  heaven.  He  said  fur- 
ther, What  is  the  form  wliicli  this  hope  or- 
dinarily takes  in  free  life!  It  is  wages  or 
money,  and  Iho  oonvenioiicoe  which  money 
procures.  Take  away  the  hope  of  this  re- 
ward from  talent,"  skill,  industry,  and  char- 
acter, and  you  paralyze  them  at  a  blow. 
Maconochie  then  inquired.  How  can  hopo 
be  made  as  operative  in  prisons  as  in  free- 
dom! And  he  said  to  himself,  Only  by 
adopting,  in  some  form,  and  making  practi- 
cal, the  idea  and  the  inspiration  of  wages. 
He  therefore  devised  a  system  of  marks, 
whose  operation  in  prison  should  be  siniilar 
to  that  of  wages  outside ;  and  his  plan  pro- 
posed to  snlratitute  for  sentences  measured 
by  time  so  many  hundred  or  so  many  thou- 
sand good  marks,  to  be  earned,  aa  the  sole 
condition  of  release,  by  diligence,  study,  and 
general  good  conduct.  He  thus  placed  tho 
fite  of  the  prisoner,  meosuiably,  in  his  own 
hands,  just  as  Providence,  within  certain 
limits,  puts  the  fate  of  every  mau  in  his 
own  power.  Suoh  a  system  makes  the  pris- 
on an  image  of  real  life.  It  brings  into  play 
and  enlists  on  the  side  of  reformation  all  the 
motives  which  act  on  men  in  free  society  as 
stimulants  to  order,  industry,  and  good  mor- 
als. But  Maconochie  contrived  to  produce 
in  prison  life  a  still  closer  resemblance  to 
free  life,  by  giving  to  his  marks  a  financial 
aa  well  aa  a  moral  value.  He  would  give 
nothing  to  prisoners  in  health  but  what 
they  earned  and  paid  for  in  marks.  Thus 
his  marks  were  made  to  represent  money  as 
well  as  progress  toward  liberation.  A  pris- 
oner could,  by  diligence  in  work,  attention 
to  study,  and  good  moral  conduct,  earn  » 
daily  maximum  of  marks.  A  certain  pro- 
portion of  these  (say  one-half)  must  go  to 
supply  his  dwly  necessities  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, bed,  schooling,  etc.;  so  that  the  aurplns 
ouly  of  his  t  "  '--   -■■   '■ 
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Bpeat — counted  toward  his  release.  It  is 
seen  at  a  glance  that,  if  a  prisoner  failed  to 
earn  a  surplus,  citlier  by  falling  below  the 
raaximum  or  hy  expending  all  he  earned,  lie 
becftme,  by  his  own  act  aud  choice,  a  prisoa 
er  for  life ;  whereas,  by  denying  himself  lit 
tie  comforts  and  lusuriea,  the  hour  of  liber 
ty,  the  Bweet«at  possession  of  man,  was  con 
stantly  approaching,  and  with  comparati^  e 
rapidity. 

Now,  what  benefit  did  Maconocbie  get 
from  this  system  I  First,  his  marks,  thus 
made  to  represent  money,  gave  him  wages, 
which  supplied  blm  with  a  body  of  willing 
and  progressively  skilled  lalwrers.  Next, 
they  gave  bim  fines,  which  saved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  imposing  brutal  and  demor- 
alizing punishments.  Thirdly,  they  gave 
him  school  fees,  for,  although  lie  was  anx- 
ious to  encourage  education  among  his  pris- 
oners, nevertheless,  aa  he  refused  them  la^ 
tious  gratnitously,  so  he  compelled  them  to 
yield  marks  for  their  sctooling  also.  Fourth- 
ly, they  gave  him.  bail  bonds,  in  cases  of 
minor  and  even  of  great  offenses ;  a  period 
of  close  confinement  Ijeing  often  remitted  in 
consideration,  of  a  number  of  other  prison- 
ers of  good  conduct  becoming  hound  for  the 
improved  behavior  of  the  offender,  under 
penalty  of  the  forfeitnre  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks  on  a  repetition  of  the  offense. 
Even  in  the  establishment  of  a  sick  club 
and  a  burial  club  ho  applied  the  inflexible 
rule  of  "nothing  for  nothing;"  that  is  to 
say,  here,  as  in  all  things,  he  made  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison  as  much  as  possible  like 
tbediscipline  of  Providonceinfreelife.  The 
prisoners,  like  free  citizens,  were  thus  made 
to  depend  for  every  necessary  and  comfort 
on  their  own  industry  and  personal  deserts, 
while  their  prison,  offenses  were  restrained 
by  penalties  free  from  every  element  calcu- 
lated to  imbitter  or  degrade  them. 

Such  is  the  general  ontline  of  his  plan. 
What  wew  its  results  T  Reformations  were 
effected  to  an  extent  and  of  a  character  un- 
known, either  before  or  sine*,  in  any  of  the 
penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  He  told 
the  whole  story  himself  when  he  said,  "I 
found  the  island  a  tiirbolent,  brutal  heU;  I 
left  it  a  peaceful,  well-ordered  community." 

This  statement  might  be  qnestionedjif  it 
rested' on  his  personal  authority  only;  bnt 
its  truth  is  attested  by  disinterested  wit- 
nesses, too  uumerons  aiid  too  respectable  to 
leave  any  room  for  doubt.  He  modestly 
adds  that  the  results  accomplished  were 
not  nearly  so  wonderful  as  they  appeared, 
becanse  aU  the  time  he  was  working  with 
natnre  instead  of  against  it.  He  studied 
God's  plan  of  dealing  with  men,  and,  in  his 
hnmble  measure,  copied  it,  as  he  was  able, 
making  always  most  especial  nse  of  relig- 
ions instruction  and  culture. 


system,  but  was  formerly  known  as  the  Irish 
system,  is  an  ontgrowthfrom  that  of  Macon- 
ochic.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  high  administrative  powers,  was 
made  twenty  years  ago  chief  director  of  the 
Irish  convict  prisons  then  in  such  a  deplor- 
able condition  that  the  Australasian  coto- 
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them  Sir  Walter,  in  devising 
:ew  inson  system  for  Ireland,  adopted 
marl>  system  of  Maconocbie,  with  modi- 
fications which  improved  it  in  some  respects, 
bnt  with  curtailments— no  doubt  resulting 
from  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by  the 
laws — which,  in  my  opinion,  weakened  its 
force.  The  Crofton  system  consists  of  tliree 
stages :  A  penal  stage  of  separate  imprison- 
ment, continuing  eight  months;  a  reforma- 
tory stage,  longer  or  shorter,  according  to 
the  length  of  sentence,  with  separation  at 
night  and  associated  labor  by  day,  in  which 
the  principle  of  progressive  classification  is 
applied,  with  a  gradual  lifting  of  restraint 
and  enlargement  of  privilege,  including  an 
increased  share  in  his  earnings,  as  the  pris- 
advances  from  class  to  class;  and  a 
testing  stage,  designed  to  verify  the  reform- 
atory power  of  the  preceding  discipline,  and 
also  to  serve  as  a  period  of  natural  training, 
which  is  intended  to  gradually  prepare  the 
prisoner  for  full  liberty,  I  have  enjoyeil 
ample  opportunities  for  a  personal  study  of 
the  organization  and  working  of  this  sys- 
u ;  and  while  there  are  some  things  in  it, 
practiced  in  Ireland,  which  I  conld  wish 
see  modified,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  filled 
mewithhope.  The  greaterpart  of  thepris- 
ers  earn  tlieir  promotioufrom  class  to  class 
ithin  the  minimum  time,  leave  the  estab- 
lishment reformed,  and  become  an  iudustri- 
ons  and  useful  element  in  free  society.  Losk, 
the  prison  where  the  third  stage  is  passed 
—if  an  establishment  without  an  inclosing 
wall,  and  equally  without  bolts,  bars,  or 
grates,  yet  from  which  only  two  escapes 
have  taken  place  in  seventeen  years,  con 
be  called  a  prison- 1  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  grandest  achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  pow- 
er-loom, the  steam-engine,  and  the  magnetic 
telegraph;  and  the  name  of  Crofton  will 
have  as  honorable  and  bright  a  fame  in  the 
coming  ages  9s  those  of  Arkwrigbt,  Fulton, 
and  Morse. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Crofton  sys- 
tem on  the  mind  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham, 
when,  a  few  years  before  bis  death,  the  Brit- 
ish Social  Science  Congress  was  hold  in  Dub- 
lin, was  expressed  with  his  customary  energy, 
in  the  declaration  made  from  the  President's 
Chair,  that  "  Sir  Walter  Crofton  had  anni- 
hilated crime  in  Ireland."  One  of  the  most 
difficult  of  the  problems  in  the  whole  range 
of  penitentiary  science  has  been  solved  by 
Sir  Walter's  method,  through  the  interme- 
diate prison  at  Lnsk,  a  creation  of  his  own 
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genina  anil  completely  original ;  that  is,  how 
tfl  dispose  of  discharged  convicts,  so  that 
they  shall  he  qnietly  but  suoecssfully  re- 
absorbed into  the  labor  market,  and  so  into 
Tirtuous  society.  The  labor  market  is  fnily 
open  to  the  prisoners  discharged  from  Lngk, 
Insomnch  that  the  demand  for  convict  labor 
is  often  greater  than  the  supply.  More  than 
one  employer  has  been  heard  to  declare  that 
the  men  Trhom  he  gets  ftom  the  convict  es- 
tablishment are  among  his  best  hands — a 
anperiority  due  to  the  wise  and  kindly  train- 
ing which  they  have  received  in  the  prison. 

Kussia,  too — a  conntry  from  which,  per- 
haps, we  should  hardly  have  expected  it — 
joins  her  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  conntries 
from  which  we  have  already  heard.  Count 
SoUohnb,  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
broad  sympathies,  some  sis  or  eight  years 
ago  inaugurated  a  prison  system  at  Moscow 
which  has  yielded  remarkable  fruits.  In 
his  house  of  correction  and  industry  in  that 
city,  he  has  shown  what  may  be  done  by  a 
humane  and  Christian  treatment  in  the  way 
of  reforming  criminals.  The  distinguished 
count  devised  a  new  scheme  of  penitentiary 
labor,  which  would  take  too  much  time  and 
space  to  describe  in  dctiul  in  the  present  pa- 
per. I  can  only  say,  in  a  general  way,  that 
not  ouly  is  every  prisoner,  not  in  possession 
of  a  trade  at  the  time  of  committal,  reqnti'ed 
to  learn  one,  but  he  is  permitted  to  choose 
the  trade  which  he  wUl  learn.  So  long  as 
the  convict  continues  on  apprentice,  he  gets 
no  part  of  the  product  of  his  labor ;  but  as 
soon  as  ho  is  adjudged  to  be  a  master-work- 
man, he  receives  a  proportion  equal,  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  entire  earnings,  the  most  of 
■which,  however,  is  reserved  for  him  against 
the  day  of  liis  liberation.  So  potent  is  the 
influence  of  hope,  thus  applied,  that  instances 
are  not  rare  iu  which  the  convict  appren- 
tices learn  their  trades  and  are  declared 
master-wortmen  in  two  months.  The  fir 
general  result  of  this  system  is,  that  nin 
tenths  of  the  prisoners  master  a  trade  i 
completely  that,  on  their  discharge,  they  a 
capable  of  taking  the  position  of  foreman 
a  workshop;  and  the  second  is,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  relapses.  On  the  contrary, 
criminals  who  have  been  subjected  to  its 
discipline  and  have  been  discharged  are,  al- 
most to  a  man,  earning  an  honest  living  at 
the  trades  which  they  learned  in  prison.  Of 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
prisoners  released  ftom  the  establishment  in 
BiK  years,  only  nine — less  than  half  of  one 
per  cent. — were  returned  to  it. 

There  remains  time  only  for  a  word  or 
two  on  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
viz..  On  what  prijiciples  must  a  reformato- 
ry prison  discipline  be  based,  and  what  are 
the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  working  itf 
There  is  a  single  principle,  which  is  broad 


enough  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  such  a  discipline.  It  is  hope  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  the  prisoner,  and 
kept  there  thtonghont  the  whole  term  of  his 
incareeration,  as  an  ever-present,  ever-aot- 

iver-living  force.  Hope,  as  we  have 
is  the  great  inspiration  of  all  human 
effort  in  free  society.  But  men  do  not  lose 
their  character  as  men  simply  because  pris- 
doors  have  closed  behind  them,  nor  do 
y  cense  to  be  moved  by  that  supreme  foree 
which  produces  all  the  activities,  struggles, 
and  competitions  of  the  busy  world  outside. 
It  follows  that  hope  is  just  as  vitally  at  the 
root  of  all  true  prison  discipline  as  of  all 

hnman  life.      Quench  hope  in  human 

ity,  or  in  a  single  human  bosom,  and  you 

strike  with  instant  paralysis  the  will,  the 

>nscieuce,the  heart,  and  the  nnderstanding. 

It  is  hope  tlukt  exerts  the  broadest,  most 

constant,  and  most  stinmlating  influence  on 

universal  humanity.  What  the  woo- 
_  light  and  air  are  to  plants,  hope  is  to 
the  human  heart  and  will;  and  that  in- 
side as  well  as  outside  of  prison  bars.  The 
inscription  over  the  entrance  to  Dante's  In- 
ferno, "  Let  all  who  enter  here  leaVe  hope  be- 
hind," stood  for  ages  over  the  prison  gate, 
crushing  every  aspiration,  and  paralyzing 
all  cfl'ort,  except  the  effort  to  escape  from. 
the  hated  hell,  in  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  society,  believed  hy 
these  wretched  beings  to  be  the  great  wrong- 
doer. In  place  of  this  device,  so  contrary  to 
all  human  progress  and  elevation,  must  he 
written  henceforth  over  the  door  of  the  pris- 

Now  abideth  hope  "  for  the  convict  and 
the  prisoner,  as  well  aa  for  all  God's  crea- 
tures. This  is  the  iwit  of  that  truly  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  prison  discipline  which,  with 
God's  blessing  and  earnest  work,  is  destined 
to  change  the  prison-house  into  a  moral  hos- 
pital, and  to  multiply,  to  a  number  without 
number,  histories  like  that  enacffid  at  the 
scene  of  tho  ornciftsion,  when,  to  a  criminal 
of  deepest  dye,  now  penitent  and  believing, 
the  expiring  Redeemer  uttered  those  worfls 
of  kingly  gi'oce,  which  so  lovingly  invite  the 
approach  of  all  other  criminals,  "To-day 
shalt  thou  he  with  Me  in  Paradise." 


As  regardsthe  methods  o 
employed  iu  applying  this  foundation  prin- 
ciple, a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  al- 
most infiuite  ramifications,  I  can  only  say 
here  that  work,  education,  ond  religion  are 
the  three  great  forees  to  be  employed  in  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  as  they  are  in  the 
general  progress  of  society. 

The  necessity  of  labor  is  the  most  con- 
stant and  controlling  of  all  the  laws  of 
Providence  in  free  society ;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  benignant,  the  most 
educational,  the  most  disciplinary,  and  the 
most  elevating  of  all  human  necessities.  As 
Providence  creates  this  necessity  iu  free  life. 
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so  the  State,  or  Christianity  acting  tbrongli 
tlie  State,  nrnat  create  it  in  prison  life.  Aud 
tlie  lalior  of  the  prison  must  bo  iiidnstiial 
—  not  a  mere  grinding  of  the  wind.  Boot- 
less labor  is  aa  distaatefnl  and  itlceome  to 
a  prisoner  as  to  a  freeman.  Further,  pris- 
on labor  must  be  not  simply  industrial,  bnt 
voluntarily  industrial.  A  free  choice  of 
labor  by  tbe  prisoner  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline.  The 
arrangements  of  the  prison  must  be  sucli 
that,  if  the  coti'vict  work  diligently  and  be- 
have well,  he  will  have  a  comfortable  snb- 
sistence ;  but,  if  he  be  idle  and  disobedient, 
lie  will  suffer  hunger — jnst  as  it  happens  to 
the  dOigent  and  the  indolent  outsiAe,  This 
is  a,  consideration  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance ;  it  is  a  condition  absolutely  essential, 
a  ai'ne  qua  non,  if  wo  really  mean  to  change 
bad  men  into  good  ones.  When  a  prisoner, 
under  this  sharp  but  natural  spur,  begins  to 
exert  himself,  he  does  so  hy  his  own  will. 
It  is  an  inward  impulse,  not  a  mere  out- 
ward pressure,  that  moves  him.  This  little 
circumstance  makes  all  the  difference  be- ' 
tween  an  automaton  and  a  man.  The  pro- 
cess which,  nnder  this  state  of  thii)gs,  induces 
in  tlie  prisoner  habits  of  labor,  is  a  process 
by  which  his  self-control  and  self- assertion 
arc  strengthened;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
is  wanted  to  make  him  a  better  citizen.  It 
is  to  no  purpose,  oi-  to  a  bad  one,  tliat  you 
make  him  work  by  an  outward  coercion ;  for 
when  he  is  again  free,  and  the  coercion  is 
thereby  withdrawn,  he  will  be  what  he  was 
before.  The  force  whickimpela  him  to  work 
must  be  an  inward  power,  which  he  shall 
take  with  him  out  of  prison,  to  abide  with 
and  control  him  in  his  after-life.  It  avails 
little  that  jfou  force  hi  m  to  work ;  he  must 
force  ftimsey  to  work.  This  is  the  law  which, 
like  a  decree  of  fate,  controls  free  life.  In 
fi'eedom,  inactivity  entails  want ;  while,  con- 
versely, activity  assures  competence,  if  not 
abundance.  There  is  an  ordained  connec- 
tion in  ordinary  life  between  exertion  and 
the  satisfaction  of  certain  imperative  needs. 
The  same  connection  mnst  be  established  in 
prison  life ;  yet  always  in  such  manner  that 
aa  much  latitude  shall  be  given  to  free  agen- 
cy as  can  he  made  at  all  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  proper  discipline. 

Education  is  another  of  the  vital  forces  to 
be  employed  in  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
who  have  generally  sinned  through  some 
form  of  ignorance,  conjoined  with  vice.  Its 
tendency  is  to  q^uickeu  intellect,  give  new 


'  ideas,  supply  food  for  thought,  inspire  self- 
respect,  excite  honorable  ambition,  open  new 
fields  of  exert  ion,  and  afford  a  healthful  sub- 
stitute for  low  and  viciflHs  amusements.  Need 
more  be  said  to  show  its  value  in  this  workt 
But  nothiug  can  supply  the  place  of  ear- 
nest, faithful,  religious  teaching,  drawn  from 
the  Woid  of  God,  and  based  on  its  everlast- 
ing verities,  I  liave  a  profound  conviction 
of  the  inefiBcacy  of  all  measures  of  reforma- 
tion, except  such  as  are  based  ou  the  Gospel, 
pervaded  by  its  spirit,  and  vivified  by  its 
power.  In  vain  are  all  devices  of  repression 
and  coercion,  if  the  heart  and  conscience, 
which  are  beyond  all  power  of  external  re- 
straint, are  left  unteuched.  Beligiou  is  the 
only  power  that  is  able  to  resist  the  irritation 
that  saps  the  moral  forces  of  these  men  of 
powerful  impulses,  whose  neglect  of  its  teach- 
ings has  been  the  occasion  of  their  being  im- 
mured within  prison  walls. 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  it  has  seemed 
tfcat  wo  might  take  a  valuable  lesson 
r  treatment  of  criminals  from  God's 
treatment  of  a  world  in  criminal  revolt 
against  his  law.  "With  loving -kindness 
have  I  drawn  thee,"  are  the  words  in  which 
he  declares  his  device  for  bringing  back  the 
wanderers  to  hie  fold.  While  we  abhor  and 
punish  the  orime,loving-kindnesHis  the  only 
medicine  that  will  heal  and  restore  the  crim- 
inal. Sensibility  to  kindness  keeps  a  linger- 
ing hold  upon  onr  natnre,  even  in  the  last 
and  lowest  degree  of  human  wickedness. 
This  one  germ  of  a  dormant  manhood  is 
found  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  aU  the 
others,  insomuch  that,  fallen  as  a  brother 
may  be  from  the  moralitiee  that  once  adorn- 
ed him,  the  manifested  good- will  of  his  fel- 
low-men still  carries  with  it  a  charm  and  an 
influence,  which  are  well-nigh  onmipolent. 
There  lies  Just  here  a  regenerative  aud  re- 
demptive power,  which  no  degradation  can 
crush,  and  no  depravity  can  obliterate.  Since 
these  things  are  so,  and  since,  moreover,  one- 
fifth  of  our  convicts  are  minors,  and  two- 
thirds  under  thnty  years,  and  therefore  still 
in  the  plastic  and  impressible  period,  with 
Christian  principles,  Christian  methods,  and 
Christian  agents  in  our  prisons — the  first  two 
adopted  from  the  heart,  and  the  last  working 
with  the  heart — it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
mass  of  imprisoned  criminals  can  be  and  will 
he  returned  to  society,  as  the  demoniac  was 
restored  to  his  friends,  "clothed  and  in  their 
right  mind." 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AS  AN  AGENCY  IN  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 


By  Rev.  E.  ROBIN,  Paris. 


Mr.  President  and  beloved  Brethkes, 
— The  first  tiling  which  attracted  my  atten- 
tion after  settiDg  foot  on  tlie  soil  of  America 
were  the  words,  written  in  lai-ge  letters  over 
the  entrance  of  a  street-car,  "Beware  of  Pick- 
pockets." It  was  a  notice  dictated  l>y  pru- 
dence, I  do  not  say  that  such  a  notice  is 
more  necessary  in  America  than  in  any  oth- 
er country  of  the  world.  Pickpockets  are 
not  found  in  America  only.  The  tribe  ex- 
ists elsewhere.  In  all  countries  the  aiiny 
of  crime  is  organized  in  the  liosom  of  socie- 
ty. It  is,  in  truth,  an  Mart.  It  has  its  sol- 
diers, concealed  in  the  crowd,  who  hve  only 
by  tlie  depredations  and  the  crimes  which 
they  commit.  They  elbow  ns  in  out  streets, 
in  our  pnblie  conveyances,  and  even  with- 
in the  precincts  of  our  temples.  Prudence, 
then,  ia  not  »  needless  precaution,  since  it 
loaves  less  facility  to  malefactors  foi  the 
commission  of  their  misdeeds. 

In  other  times,  when  society  succeeded  in 
seizing  one  of  these  enemies  of  its  safety,  it 
inflicted  upon  himhoirihie  tortures.  In  our 
day,  manners  are  softened ;  the  prisoner  is  a 
brother  gone  astray,  who  is  to  he  won  back 
to  virtue.  A  notable  progress  that.  But  if 
we  coold  keep  the  army  of  criminals  from 
recruiting  tlieir  forces,  and  thus  destroy 
crime,  that  would  be  siiU  better.  This  proc- 
ess would  surely  be  more  efficacious  and 
more  economical.  In  your  State  prisons,  the 
average  annual  cost  of  each  imprisoned  crim- 
inal is  two  hundred  dollars;  and,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  he  remains  a  crimiual.  In  the 
lodging-houses  which  I  have  visited  in  New 
York,  and  which  are  institntions  of  a  pre- 
ventive character,  the  ChUdren's  Aid  Socie- 
ty expends  only  two  dollars  a  year  on  each 
child,  and  makes  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
children  moral  and  industrious  citizens. 
Deducting,  in  botli  cases,  from  these  expen- 
ditures, the  product  of  the  labor,  and  leav- 
ing wholly  out  of  the  account  the  injury 
done  to  society  by  the  criminals,  it  ia  found 
that  fortj'-five  times  more  is  expended  for 
each  individual  in  the  prisons  than  in  the 
preventive  establishments,  and  that  with  lit- 
tle or  no  moral  results,  so  far  as  the  crimi- 
nals are  concerned.  The  preventive  meth- 
od is,  in  this  regard,  immensely  superior.  It 
has  been  s^d  with  tmth, "  It  is  better  to  pre- 
vent crime  than  to  punish  crime."  It  is  of 
this  preventive  work  that  I  proj)Ose  to  treat 


on  the  subject  of  Indus- 
trial Schools. 

L  While  placing  questions  of  doctrine  and 
of  religious  science  at  the  head  of  its  pro- 
gramme, the  Evangelical  Alliance  could  not 
neglect  to  give  tlieir  due  importance  to  prac- 
tical questions ;  in  other  words,  to  works  of 
Christian  cliarity.  To  show  the  power  of 
Christian  principles,  when  applied  to  the 
evils  from  which  society  is  suffering.  Is,  at 
the  same  time,  to  offer  the  best  defense  of 
Christianity  itselE  Two  of  these  evils  are 
formidable :  ignorance  and  idleness.  In- 
struction and  the  love  of  work,  penetrating 
to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  are  the  means 
by  which  alone  these  evils  may  be  averted 
&>m  future  generations.  Christianity  has 
power  to  rmae,  has  strength  to  preserve,  fVom 
evU.  If  we  may  hope  for  the  moral  trans- 
formation of  a  man,  already  grown  old  in 
ignorance  and  given  np  to  idleness  and  vice, 
this  work  will  be  yet  easier  if  it  be  under- 
taken in  favor  of  young  minds,  stUl  docile 
and  impressible.  The  whole  future  of  soci- 
ety depends  on  a  good  Christian  education, 
extending  to  all  children,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  classes. 

All  can  not  aspire  to  the  advantage  of  a 
superior  education,  but  none  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  tNtnintuni  of  instmctiou,  tn- 
■  modem  life.  This  mini- 
besides  the  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples which  are  its  essential  basis,  should 
contain  a  double  element:  primary  instruc- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  a  profession  or 
business.  Among  all  the  nations  which  take 
thought  for  the  future,  persevering  efforts 
are  being  made  to  attain  this  twofold  object : 
to  give  to  the  rising  generation  a  genei'al 
and  a  professional  education. 

As  to  France,  though  a  notable  progress 
has  been  realized  withiu  the  last  ten  years, 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect. 
In  1864,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  "In- 
stitute,"* it  was  stated  that  out  of  one  hun- 
dred young  men,  twenty  years  of  age,  there 
wei'o  more  than  twenty-seven  who  could 
not  read,t1iat  is,  nearly  one-tliird;  and  it 
appears  from  an  offlcial  docnmentt  that  out 
of  one  hundred  newly  married  people,  thir- 

•  Public  Hnnnsl  msetiag  ot  the  tlve  Academies  of 
tbe  iDBtitnte,  the  leth  of  AagHEt,  1S<»;  Speech  of  Oen- 
eral  A.  Moriii,  President,  pp.  31, 12. 

t  Report  to  the  Emperor  I.Xomle«i),  MnrcH  6,1805. 
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ty-flve  could  not  sigu  their  names,  Tliesc 
facts  do  not  go  so  far  back  cyen  as  ten 
years.  Since  then  important  roforma  liav( 
Iwen  inaugurated.  Tlie  position  of  school- 
luastera  and  school-inistresses,  whoso  salary 
reduced  them  to  something  akin  to  iudi- 
genco,  is  improving;  schools  are  mnltiply- 
ing;  and  instruction  is  placed  withiu  the 
reach  of  nU. 

There  aro,  however — and  here  I  apeak 
particularly  of  the  state  of  things  " 
own  cmmtry — special  classes,  among  whom 
instruction  does  not  penetrate,  aaH,  who 
main  complete  strangers  to  it. 

If  we  examine  the  different  categories  __ 
children  for  whom  elementary  instmetion 
is  designed,  we  can  distinguish  four  princi- 
pal divisions. 

Those  of  the  first  category,  belonging  to 
lich  iamilica,  are  destined,  to  receive  a  sn- 
perior  education,  and  to  occupy  the  highest 
places  in  society.  Those  of  the  second,  the 
children  of  shop-keepers  andsmallland-hold- 
ere,  avail  themselves  of  the  special  instruc- 
tion instituted  for  them,  which  excludes, 
ordinarily,  classical  teaching.  The  third 
class  comprises  the  children  of  mechanics 
and  farm  laborera,  who  receive  only  prima- 
ry instruction,  more  or  less  complete.  In 
the  education  of  this  class  we  have  to  regret 
many  deficiencies;  but  efibrfs  are  making  to 
bring  it  to  the  proper  standard.  There  re- 
mains a  fourth  category,  consisting  of  de- 
serted children,  vagrants,  and  beggars,  who 
are  allowed,  on  aeconnt  of  the  destitution 
or  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  to  grow  np 
in  the  most  absolute  ignorance  both  of  ele- 
mentary and  prefessional  instruction,  and 
who  thus  live  exposed  to  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  want,  idleness,  and  vice. 

Hitherto  no  measures  have  been  taken  in 
France  to  secure  the  benefits  of  Instruction 
to  this  class  of  children.  Compulsory  instme- 
tion does  not  exist  among  us,  The  principle 
has  many  earnest  advocates ;  but  the  difBcul- 
ty  of  applying  it,  arising  from  paternal  au- 
thority on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  general 
consent  to  the  infliction  of  penalties  on  par- 
ents who  should  refuse  to  conform  tu  its 
presci'iptions,  has  raised  up  many  adver- 
saries. Yet  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  it  is  imperatively  necessary  not  to 
abandon  to  themselves  and  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  destitution  these  children,  whom 
the  absolute  want  of  guidance,  or  the  per- 
nicious influences  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, must  infallibly  lead  to  vice,  and 
thence  to  crime  and  to  prison.  Wo  must 
protect  them  against  the  misfortune  of  their 
birth,  against  the  culpable  indiflerence  of 
their  parents,  were  it  bnt  in  the  interest  of 
social  order.  This  must  be  done  by  insur- 
ing to  them  the  benefit  of  instruction,  there- 
by obviating  the  danger  which  they  create 
for  society.     The  ijuestiou  of  which  we  are 


treating  Jiere  is  a  question  at  onoe  of  chari- 
ty and  of  public  security. 

These  children,  who  roam  about  our  high- 
ways or  in  the  streets  of  our  cities,  are  un- 
deniably those  who  most  need  elementary 
and  indnstrial  instruction.  If  such  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  made  obligatory  for  any, 
it  certainly  should  be  for  them.  Yet  of  all 
the  children  comprised  in  the  different  cate- 
gories of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  these 
are  precisely  the  ones  who  have  no  share  in 
its  beneflfei,  and  who  derive  no  advantage 
from  the  improvement  of  onr  present  or- 
ganization and  the  progress  that  has  lK«n 
accomplished.  Refusing  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, they  must  be  constrained  to  accept  it. 
Eventually  constraint  will  be  necessary; 
but  its  nse  will  theu  be  lato  and  ineffectual; 
the  eril  will  have  gained  strength,  and  will 
be  more  difftcult  to  overcome.  For  tlien  this 
ignorant  young  vagabond  will  have  become 
vicious,  and  will  have  taken,  perhaps  for- 
ever, a  fatal  path.  The  State,  in  the  end, 
takes  under  its  charge  the  child  frequently 
convicted  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and 
places  him  in  a  hiuse  for  correcUonal  eSwca- 
lioit.  It  would  be  better  to  begin  sooner, 
and  not  wait  till  the  evU  has  become  well- 
nigh  irreparable.  The  establishments  for 
correctional  education  are,  aa  their  name  im- 
ports, repressive  institutions,  i.  e.,  prisons ; 
i  it  is  not  in  prisons  that  children  should 
brought  up,  bnt  in  schools.  The  prison, 
designed  for  the  repression  of  evil,  often  in- 
creases it;  the  school  only  can  effectually 
prevent  it. 

When  a  child  has  been  convicted  of  beg- 
ging or  vagrancy,  he  undei^oes  a  first  com- 
mitment, which  exposes  him,  always  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  often  for  several  days,  to  the 
most  demoralizing  association.  UntOhiscase 
has  been  examined,  he  is  placed  with  preco- 
ciously depraved  children,  who  exert  the  most 
deplorable  influence  on  his  mind  and  heart. 
After  the  first  commitment,  he  is  generally 
given  back  to  his  parents.  Restored  to  lib- 
erty, he  commits  the  same  offense  again  and 
again,  until  the  court  sends  him  to  a  honse 
of  correction.  Some  of  these  ohUdren  have 
been  taken  np  ten  times,  and  oftener,  before 
becoming  the  subjects  of  this  last  measure. 
Thus,  in  Paris  alone,  the  number  of  children, 
under  sixteen,  arrested  during  the  year  1872, 
was  3004,  of  whom  more  than  half— 1644— 
apprehended  for  vagrancy  and  begging. 
Out  of  this  nnmber,  2307  were  sent  inl«  the 
above-named  establishments,  i.  e.,  into  the 
houses  of  correctional  education. 

There  are  in  France  fifty-five  establish- 
ments, private  and  public,  of  this  nature,  in 
which  there  are  15,000  children,  of  whom 
4500  are  merely  vagrants  or  beggars.  There 
the  chOdren  of  every  category — vagabonds, 
beggars,  and  young  criminals — ore  mingled 
together,  most  generally  until  their  majori- 
ty.    Tliis  jiTomiscuity  is  a  great  evil,  and 
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aggraTates  the  position  of  these  cLildron, 
who  are  off«ii  more  unfortunate  than  culpa- 
Ijle;  and  it  mnst,  at  whatever  cost,  be  doue 
away  with. 

The  State,  putting  itself  iu  tlie  place  of 
the  parenta,  uudertakes  .the  education  of 
these  children.  In  doing  bo,  it  plaees  them 
among  these  nn wholesome  enrroundingB, 
where  they  are  condemned  to  live  for  five, 
eight,  tea,  and  even  twelve  yearn  with  other 
children  who  have  already  reached  a  dt  ^ 
of  corruption  and  wickedness  which  makes 
their  influence  most  formidahle.  The  State 
mnst  interfere  sooner  in  their  hehalf,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  evil  to  be  past  re 
edy,  it  must  apply  the  principle  of  obligati 
to  them,  creating  special  scholastic  and 
dHstrial  establidiments,  where,  without 
curring  the  risk  of  demoralizing  contact, 
they  may  receive  the  edncatiou  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived.  These  children 
require  establishments  of  a  strictly  pre- 
ventive character,  without  any  punitive  ele- 
ment, where  they  shall  be  protected  against 
the  contagious  influence  of  evil.  They  mnst 
have,  not  prisons,  but  schools,  aa  we  have  al- 
ready said.  No  doubt  whatever  can  be  en- 
tertained AS  to  the  danger  which  menaces 
society  from  the  administrative  measure 
which  places  these  children  in  the  midst 
of  the  unwholesome  influences  we  have  de- 
scribed. Tlie  most  enlightened  solicitude, 
the  wisest  regulations,  and  the  most  vigilant 
supervision,  whether  exercised  by  the  direct- 
ors of  these  establishments  or  by  the  prison 
administration,  can  not  lessen  the  peril  of 
this  corrupting  contact.  The  only  effectual 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  tlie  evil  is  to 
separate  these  children  from  those  already 
criminal,  and  to  create  for  them  a  new  pop- 
ular educational  establishment,  where  they 
can  obtain  the  double  benefit  of  elementary 
and  professional — that  is,  industrial — educa- 
tion, without  inonrriug  the  dangers  we  have 
pointed  ont. 

This  insufl3ciency  in  the  means  of  educa- 
tion provided  by  the  law  in  behalf  of  the 
category  of  children  now  under  considera- 
tion is  evident.  It  has  been  fully  admitted 
among  our  neighbors  in  England,  and  here 
in  America,  wherever  public  attention  has 
been  serioosly  turned  to  their  condition.  In 
those  countries  the  separation  we  propose 
h.iB  been  made,  and  special  establishments 
have  been  founded.  These  establishniente, 
of  which  we  shall  speat  farther  on,  have  re- 
ceived, in  England,  the  name  of  IndaaMal 
Ikhools,  to  indicate  that  the  children  learn  a 
trade  there,  as  well  aa  the  elements  of  pri- 
mary instruction. 

OurPrench  establishments  for  correction- 
al education,  otherwise  called  agricultural 
colonies,  were  created  solely  to  supply  the 
waut  which  was  felt  of  making  a  first  sep- 
aration in  our  prisons  between  the  adults 
and  the  young  prisoners.      Tlipy  laid  the 


foundation  of  a  first  progress,  of  which 
France  may  justly  claim  the  honor.  We 
had  our  excellent  law  of  1850  in  relation  to 
young  prisoners,  out  special  houses  for  chil- 
dren, provisional  liberation,  and  patronage, 
when  in  England  the  children  were  stiU 
mixed  in  the  prisons  with  criminal  adults. 
It  was  only  in  1854  that  the  separation  was 
made  in  that  country,  and  the  English  have 
acknowledged  that  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice by  them  was  owing  to  our  example,  and 
that  their  reformatories  were  founded  In 
imitation  of  our  penitentiary  colonies.  Bnt 
having  once  entered  on  this  course  after  us, 
they  have  made  a  step  in  advance.  They 
soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  new  sei>- 
aration  between  the  children  profoundly 
versed  in  evil  courses  and  those  whose  er- 
rors were  caused  by  want  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, iucluding  in  that  term  religious  as 
well  as  secular  instruction.  Three  years 
afcer  having  separated  the  children  from 
the  adults,  they  separated  these  neglected 
children  from  the  yonng  criminals  by  insti- 
tuting for  them  industrial  schools.*  Since 
ten  years  the  number  of  reformatories,  which 
had  previously  been  increasing  every  year, 
has  remained  stationary,  the  unmber  being 
then,  aa  now,  sixty-five;  whereas  the  indus- 
trial schools  have,  during  that  period,  mul- 
tiplied rapidly.  In  1860  there  were  forty  of 
these ;  fifty  in  1865 ;  ninety-one  in  IBTO ;  and 
at  the  end  of  1872  the  number  had  reached 
one  hundred.  Similar  estabhshnients,  strict- 
ly preventive  in  character,  have  also  been 
founded  in  the  United  States.  Each  State 
of  the  Union  IV hich  joined  the  movement  for 
reform  has  opened  asylums  and  refuges  for 
this  class  of  children,  where,  besides  shel- 
ter and  food,  they  receive  the  instruction  in 
which  they  were  deficient,  and  often  leam 
a  trade  which  will  give  them  t)ie  means  of 
earning  their  living  honestly.  Wo  French- 
men, in  our  turn,  ought  to  imitate  this  ex- 
ample by  founding  iudnstrial  schools. 

II.  How,  then,  should  these  schools  bo  or- 
ganized? The  object  of  the  new  institu- 
tion— to  give  the  children  admitted  to  it  au 
education  which  should  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  by  their  labor,  and  to 
become  useful  members  of  society — indicates 
the  nature  of  its  essential  organization.  It 
should  give  both  elementary  instruction  and 
industrial  training. 

The  elementary  instruction  should  be  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  primary  schools.  The 
same  programme  should  ho  followed,  the 
studies  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
t«sts;  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  schools 
should  compete  with  those  of  other  schools, 
public  and  prii-ate,  viz.,  for  the  certificates 
of  instruction,  if  the  school  is  a  private  one; 
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the  little  pass-books,  if  it  is  a  pulilic  estab- 1 
lishment.  Tliose  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  these  examinations  should  he  en- 
titled to  gratuitous  admission  to  our  schools 
for  commercial  instruction.  The  industrial 
Eohool  would  tlms  be  put  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  us  the  piimary  schools;  and 
the  State  would  thus  insure  oil  the  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  primary  education  to 
these  children,  who  would  have  their  share 
in  the  benefit  of  obligatory  instruction;  and 
we  dwell  ou  this  similarity  because,  accord- 
ing to  onr  conception,  they  should  be  really 
schools,  and  not  penitentiary  establishments. 
Tills  wouldbe  the  first  part  of  theireducation. 
To  primary  education  shonld  he  added 
industrial  teaching.  A  child's  edncatiou  is 
not  complete  until  he  has  been  made  fit  to 
provide  for  himself  by  learning  a  trade  or 
business.  The  apprentice  school  thus  he- 
comes  the  complement  of  the  primary  school. 
The  city  of  Paris  has  recently  instituted  an 
apprentice  school,  and  has  thus  begun  to 
make  practical  the  idea  that  genera!  in- 
strnction  must  he  completed  by  industrial 
teaching.  Various  establishments,  similar 
in  kind,  exist  already  both  in  Paris  and  in 
the  departments,  under  the  name  of  profes- 
sional schools.  The  industrial  school,  found- 
ed for  a  special  object,  would  unite  the  two 
classes  of  establishments,  t. «.,  the  primary 
and  the  professional  school,  but  with  this 
special  characteristic,  tliat  it  wonld  be  de- 
signed for  chUdren  who  could  not  hope  for 
admittance  to  the  apprentice  schools,  which 
is  the  completion  of  primary  studies.  For 
the  apprentice  school,  in  accordance 
the  idea  which  led  to  ita  institutian,  it 
tined  for,  and  can  only  be  useful  to, 
children  as  have  already  received  goo< 
mary  instruction,  and  are  thus  prepared 
quire  general  professional  knowledge,  which 
may  qualify  them  for  the  position  of  foremen 
in  the  workshops,  and  for  becoming,  should 
cironmstauces  favor  them,  masters  in  their 
turn.  The  children  admitted  to  the  indus- 
trial schools  have,  on  the  contrary,  received 
only  very  imperfect  primary  instruction,  and 
often  none  at  all.  The  greater  number  have 
passed  the  usual  age  of  admission  to  prima- 
ry schools,  and  reached  the  age  for  learning 
a  trade,  They  must,  therefore,  have  the 
means  given  to  them  of  making  up  for  lost 
time,  and  for  acquiring  the  instmotion  of 
the  school  and  that  of  the  workshop  togeth- 
er. Hence  the  double  character  of  the  es- 
tablishment for  popular  edncatiou,  of  which 
we  are  now  treating. 

We  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
organization  of  work  and  of  the  different 
trades  to  be  taught.  It  should  he  like  that 
of  other  similar  establishments.  The  time 
for  study  shonld  alternate  with  the  time  for 
work,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  share  being  given 
to  the  former,  in  proportion  as  the  pupil's  ' 
Btruction  has  been  more  or  less  neglected. 


The  school  once  founded,  it  would  be  iiec- 
sary  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  admis- 
ou  with  respect  to  moraJity.age,  and  school 
es.     The  industrial  school  being  inatitnted 
specially  for  children  who,  from  the  above- 
mentioned  causes,  would  remain  depri.ved  of 
the  benefit  of  instruction,  whether  general 
professional,  unless  it  were  forced  npon 
them,  it  is  necessary  that  this  class  should 
be  strictly  defined. 

The  English  law  originally  established 
four  categories,  the  children  belonging  to 
of  which  may  bo  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  viz.,  first,  beggars;  second,  va- 
grants ;  third,  destitute ;  fourth,  those  asso- 
ciating with  thieves  or  other  bad  company. 
To  these  four  categories,  meant  to  include 
the  various  classes  of  deserted  or  vagrant 
children,  the  law,  in  its  paternal  character, 
adds  three  others:  the  child  under  twelve 
years  of  age  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment,  provided  he  be  not  con- 
victed of  felony;  the  child  disobedient  to 
his  parents.  [These  children  the  French 
'a  to  a  house  of  correction  if  the 
parents  desire  it.]  The  third  class  com- 
prises the  insubordinate  work-house  chil- 
dren, whom  also,  in  France,  the  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance,  representing  pa- 
ternal authority,  has  a  right  to  send  to  a 
house  of  correctional  education.* 

These  various  categories  of  children  com- 
prise all  those  for  whom  the  industrial  school 
"  '_  ed.  It  would,  therefore,  receive 
children  taken  up  for  vagrancy  or  begging, 
those  without  means  of  Bnpjtort,  those  as- 
sociating with  people  of  ill  fame,  insuhordi- 
children,  and  those  judicially  convicted 
under  the  age  of  twelve.  So  far  as  to  the 
moral  conditions. 

As  to  age,  the  English  law  fises  fourteen 
as  the  latest  period  for  a  child's  admittance 
to  the  school,  and  sixteen  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  stay  in  it.  There  would  remain, 
then,  only  to  fix  the  earliest  age  at  which  a 
child  can  be  admitted.  Without  wishing  to 
limit  strictly  this  minimum,  we  think  that 
the  industrial  school,  intended  solely  to  fill 
a  gap  in  our  system  of  national  education, 
ought  not  to  take  in  children  too  young. 
Ten  or  eleven  might  be  this  limit,  until 
which  time  they  would  have  the  resource 
of  the  primary  school. 

Here  an  objection  presents  itself,  prompt- 
ed by  tlie  fear  that  parents  might  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  fi'ee  themselves  from  the 
task  of  bringing  up  their  children  by  throw- 
ing them  on  the  care  of  the  State  or  of  char- 
itable institutions.  To  guard  against  this 
abuse,  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  exact  the 
payment  of  school  fees  from  all  parents  able 
to  afford  that  expense.  We  ask  to  have  in- 
struction made  obligatory  for  the  class  of 
children  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  but  not 
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gratuitous  iu  all  coses.  This  has  been  wise- 
ly decided  by  the  Eiigtish  law,  which,  when 
the  clreuiostanMS  of  the  parents  justify  it, 
requires  payment,  which  may  go  as  high  as 
Jive  ehillings  a  week. 

These  points  being  eettlod,  the  authority 
competent  to  order  a  child's  ailmission  to 
the  school  must  be  designated.  In  England 
it  is  the  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
alderman,  who  gives  this  order.  The  School 
Board  most  enbmit  the  case  of  every  child 
whom  they  propose 'placing  in  the  indus- 
trial school  to  the  J  udge  chosen  by  the  law. 
This  wise  provision  of  the  law  is  intended 
to  guard  against  the  abase  of  arbitrary  de- 
tention, and  to  provide  the  needful  guaran- 
ties for  the  child's  liberty,  as  well  as  for  pa- 
ternal rights.  In  France  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  decide  to  whom  this  office  should  be 
intrusted  —  whether  to  the  justice  of  tiie 
peace,  or  to  the  president  of  the  civil  tribu- 
nal, in  concert  with  the  public  prosecutor, 
as  ia  the  case  with  cliildren  placed  nnder 
paternal  correction.  It  is  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  legislator. 

English  law  very  prudently  provides  be- 
forehand against  an  objection  which  might 
be  raised  in  the  interest  of  religions  free- 
dom. It  requires  that  the  justices  or  the 
magistrates,  when  choosing  a  school,  shall 
ascertain  to  what  religion  the  child  belongs, 
and  shall  send  him  to  a  school  of  that  per- 
snosion  [Art.  18],  and,  if  an  error  should  oc- 
cur, the  child's  parents  or  guardians  have  a 
right  to  protest,  and  may  themselves  choose 
a  school  where  the  child  shall  be  instructed 
according  to  the  principles  of  their  religious 

The  school  being  thus  founded,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  ndniiseion  being  regulated, 
it  has  still  to  be  decided  whether  the  new 
establishment  should  bo  a  boarding  or  a 
day  school.  Both  have  been  tried  in  En- 
gland, in  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.  England 
has  adhered  exclnsively  to  the  former,  while 
Scotland  soema  to  prefer  the  latter.  The 
boarding-schools  are  organized  in  this  man- 
ner: They  are  generally  gotten  up  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  by  the  School  Board. 
Private  individuals  or  a  charitable  associa- 
tion establish  the  school  and  have  it  exam- 
ined by  legally  appointed  inspectors.  If 
the  needful  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with,  the  school  is  "  certified"  by  the 
administration,  which,  in  this  case,  pays  a 
fixed  sum  per  weet  for  each.  ciiUd.  It  is 
this  legislative  grant,  together  with,  chari- 
table contributions,  which  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  boarding-school.  These  expen- 
ses comprise,  iu  addition  to  the  cost  of  in- 
stallation, clothing,  food,  school  requisites, 
and  the  salaries  of  officials.  These  board- 
ing-schools not  being  prisons,  but  education- 
al establishments,  the  rules  and  the  law 
leave  a  certain  latitndo  to  tiie  managing 
comiuittee.  The  child  spends  thoro  ool  j  the 
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time  necessary  for  his  education.  He  may 
be  apprenticed  out,  according  to  circnm- 
stancea,  after  some  months,  a  year,  or  two 
years,  without,  however,  ceasing  to  belong 
to  the  establishment,  and  to  be  subject  to 
th»  rules  of  the  school,  although  he  no  long- 
er lives  in  it,  so  that,  if  he  behaves  badly  *t 
his  master's,  he  is  at  once  sent  back  to  the 
house.  He  may  be  restored  to  his  relatives, 
if  tliey  seem  able  and  willing  to  continne 
his  education,  but  he  remains  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  house,  as  iu  the  former  case. 

I  have  read  of  boarding-schools  in  Ameri- 
ca, though  I  believe  the  number  is  not  great, 
where  the  pupils  attend  public  lectures,  or 
learn  a  trade  in  neighboring  workshops  and 
come  back  to  the  establishment  at  night. 

In  the  day-school  system,  as  it  is  practiced 
in  Scotland,  and  -  particularly  at  Aberdeen, 
the  child  stays  in  the  school  the  whole  day, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  p^ 
being  devoted  to  elementary,  and  the  other 
to  indnstrial  instmction.  The  children  get 
three  meals  in  the  school,  and  go  home  at 
night  to  their  parents.  Eegular  attendance 
at  school  is  thus  insured.  The  School  Board 
is  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  agent,  or 
to  call  upon  the  police,  who  bring  back,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  week,  the  child  who 
lias  missed  school  the  week  before.  But  the 
alimentary  diet  of  the  school  is  highly  ap- 
preciated by  these  chOdren,  who  are  wretch- 
edly supplied  at  home,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
insure  their  regularity. 

Eaeb  of  the  two  systems  has  its  special 
advantages,  and  the  choice  between  the  two 
would  depend  on  circumstances.  The  board- 
ing-school withdraws  the  child  from  the  evil 
influences  of  his  family  and  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  vagrancy;  but  its  protection  ia  only 
temporary  and  somewhat  artificial,  for,  soon- 
er or  later,  he  must  be  pnt  back  into  ordi- 
nary life,  where  he  wiJl  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  former  temptations.  Then  it  breaks 
the  fiimily  ties,  putting  the  authority  of  the 
school  entirely  in  the  place  of  that  at  home ; 
and,  finally,  it  has  another  drawback — it  is 
very  costly.  The  day-school  leaves  the  child 
in  every-day  life  among  his  family,  upon 
whom  he  may  exercise  a  good  influence ; 
and,  above  all,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cost- 
ing less.  We  think  both  systems  may  be 
adopted  according  to  the  locality. 

One  point  more  remains  to  be  considered. 
Who  is  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  creation 
of  this  new  establishment  of  popular  educa- 
tion— private  individuals  or  the  State  1 

In  England,  at  the  outset,  the  movement 
was  inangm?ated  solely  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  law  merely  established  the  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  the  indus- 
trial schools  should  be  certified  and  aided 
b)  the  admmistration  Several  States  of 
the  American  Union  ha\e  granted  charters 
to  establishments  of  this  kmd,  which  thns 
bcir  the  character  of  gwasi  public  institu- 
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tions.  There  can  not  be  an  unvarying  prin- 
ciple on  tills  subject.  The  hahita  and  cus- 
toms of  each  people  must  he  consulted.  Pri- 
vate effort  has  great  advantages,  'when  it  is 
practicable,  and  vrliea  it  only  needs  to  he  en- 
couraged by  law.  We  think  it  might  li»ve 
its  share  in  this  work  of  national  education 
in  Fiance,  provided  that  the  law,  as  in  En- 
gland, should  allow  for  eacli  child  Tegulaily 
admilHied  in  virtue  of  a  magistrate's  order,  a 
fixed  sum,  which  shonld  partially  compen- 
sate these  establishment  for  the  sacrifices 
they  make,  and  thus  cover  a  part  of  their 
expenses.  It  would  be  the  contribution  of 
the  State  in  aid  of  charitable  efforts ;  and 
in  this  it  would  ouly  be  applying  to  the  now 
institution  cf  industrial  schools  the  provis- 
ions of  the  law  relative  to  the  houses  of 
correctioDal  education,  founded  by  private 
individnals,  and  certified  by  the  State,  to 
■which  the  administration  pays  seventy  cen- 
times a  day  for  every  child  it  places  in  them. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  private  initiative 
might  be  of  great  help  to  the  State  in  the 
founding  of  industrial  schools,  as  it  was  in 
that  of  the  penitentiary  colonies.  It  would 
suffice  that  tho  law  should  seek  and  should 
fevor  it. 

Ia  our  country,  perhaps,  it  would  be  too 
mnch  to  expect  that  private  effort  should 
suffice  for  the  founding  of  these  schools. 
There  are  four  thousand  five  hundred  va^ 
grants  in.  out  houses  of  correction,  and  this 
number  does  not  by  any  means  represent  aU 
those  to  be  provided  for.  The  founding  of 
publio  establishments  would  supplement  the 
deficiency  of  private  ones.  We  should  thus 
have  pahlio  and  private  establishments  in 
this  new  category  of  scholastic  institutions, 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  primary  schools ; 
the  first  making  up  for  tho  deficiency  of 
the  second,  and  each  completing  the  other. 
A  fruitful  emulation  would  thus  be  estab- 
lished by  the  union  of  various  efforts  tending 
all  to  the  same  end — ^that  of  saving  children 
fromignoranco,idlcncss,and  vice.   The  com- 


bined efforts  of  all  in  this  great  work  of  na- 
tional preservation  would  not  bo  more  than 
is  needful. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  as  to  this 
point,  that  it  is  desirable  that  tho  State, 
while  encouraging  private  initiative,  should 
itself  undertake  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions. 

In  brief:  The  necessity  of  industrial 
schools,  embodying  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory instruction  —  elementary  and  pro- 
fessional— seems  to  ns  demonstrated  by  tho 
duty  of  protecting  an  entire  class  of  children 
wbo  are  liable,  through  tho  neglect  of  their 
parents,  to  remain  without  the  advantages 
of  instruction,  and  thus  to  become  danger- 
ous to  society. 

The  new  institution  of  national  education, 
whose  outlines  wo  have  just  traced,  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  our  ordina^ 
ry  scholastic  establishments,  whether  public 
or  private. 

Thus  would  be  accomplished  a  work  of 
vast  importance  for  the  protection  and  ele- 
vation of  society  by  the  moral  training  of 
those  children  who,  from  their  circumstances, 
as  already  explained,  would  be  likely  to  be- 
come an  element  of  disordet  and  peril  to 
tho  State. 

I  recall,  in  concluding,  that  compassion- 
ate word  of  our  Saviour :  "  I  was  in  prison, 
and  ye  came  unto  me."  Our  Lord  regards 
as  done  to  himself  what  wo  do  ia  beh^f  of 
prisoners.  We  ought  to  take  pity  on  them, 
because  our  visits  ore,  for  them,  a  consola- 
tion and  a  relie£  In  refiecting  on  those 
poor  chUdren  exposed  in  our  streets  to  so 
many  temptations  of  misery  and  of  crime,  I 
seem  also  to  hear  our  blessed  Saviour  repeat, 
with  a  slight  variation,  this  other  compas- 
sionate word :  "  Suffer  these  deserted  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me;  take  them  under 
your  care;  and  save  them  from  the  prison 
by  instructing  them,  aud  by  teaching  them 
to  earn  tlieir  living  by  honest  labor." 
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By  the  Kiv.  NOAH  HXINT  SCHENOK,  D.D,  Biooklw,  Niiv  Yoke. 

Delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Valedictory  Services  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York, 
Sundai/  night,  October  12,  1873. 


Mr.  Chairjian,  Brethren,  ash  Ciiris- 
TiAS  Fribsbs; — For  tlie  first  time  since  tbo 
world  began  tlie  lorers  of  God  have  met  in 
Catholic  Conncil  on  tliis  Western  Hemi- 
spliere.  That  Council  now  belongs  to  his- 
tory. To-night  wo  gather  with  deep  emo- 
tion around  an  altar  we  have  all  helped  to 
bnild.  The  hymns  we  eing,  the  prajers  we 
put  np,  tho  words  w  e  speaL  are  designed  as 
a  spiritual  libation  to  uiir  Gammon  do  1  and 
aa  a  valedictory  office  for  thoie  who  pirt 
to-night  no  more  to  meet  this  e  de  the 
grave.  I  c«n  but  feel  that  the  occision  is 
august.  Memorable  it  will  issaredlv  he 
held  by  aUwho  are  now  within  these  walls. 
The  atmosphere  wo  breathe  is  charged  with 
solemnity.  As  I  loolc  on  this  vast  audience, 
how  overwhoiming  is  the  idea  that  the  thou- 
sands gathered  to  tho  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference now  closing,  and  assembled  hero  and 
at  this  moment  elsewhere  in  Kew  York  in 
halls  crowded  like  this,  have  come  together 
obedient  to  a  common  attraction,  and  under 
the  gravitation  of  a  common  sentiment ;  that 
ail  have  invoked  tho  same  spirjtnal  bap- 
tism, and  all,  we  trust,  roceirod  tho  same 
blessing;  and  that,  as  they  separaf«  to- 
night on  their  %arious  liucs  of  departure, 
each  faithful  man  may  bo  supposed  to  car- 
ry away  and  take  to  his  homo,  be  it  near  or 
far,  a  gift  from  God,  dispensed  at  this  high 
altar  of  holy  catholic  communion  by  Him 
"who  didst  preside  in  the  councils  of  the 
blessed  apostles,"  and  who  has  given  un- 
mistakable testimony  of  His  presence  with 
this  Conference,  from  first  to  last,  in  ijuick- 
ening  grace  and  manifold  spiritual  power. 
And  upon  this  meeting  to-night,  constituted 
though  it  be  of  fraO  and  faDible  creatures, 
I  wonld  fain  believe  that  the  eyes  of  angels 


look  almost  toarlessly.  For,  if  man  may 
present  a  spectacle  of  moral  grandeur  to 
tho  vision  of  the  skies,  it  is,  as  here,  where 
thoneands  of  minds  and  hearts  blend  and 
fuse  in  a  concerted  purpose  to  enthrone  re- 
ligious truth,  and  assort  a  world-wide  fra- 
ternity  in  Christ,  and  display  the  reality  of 
catholic  communion  in  the  Beloved — where 
all  are  marshaled  under  the  twin  sentiment 
of  giving  God  all  glory  and  helpiug  all  men 
heavenward. 

The  Sisth  General  Conference  of  theEvan- 
golical  Alliance,  marking  as  an  epoch  the 
twenty- seventh  year  of  its  organized  life, 
now  ends.  Over  London  and  Pans,  over 
Berlin,  Geneva,  and  Amsterdam,  the  aureola 
of  the  Alliance  has  shone.  And  now  around 
the  brow  of  New  York,  the  Metropolis  of 
America,  tho  great  entrepot  of  tho  Western 
World,  Is  this  girdle  oC  gra«e,  this  spiritual 
corona.  We  would  hold  all  these  capitals 
as  thns  peculiarly  consecrated.  We  would 
thread  these  fair  cities,  as  so  many  goodly 
pearls,  npon  the  golden  chord  of  Christian 
love,  and  adorn  the  Bride  of  Christ  with  the 
precious  necklace. 

Tho  summons  from  New  York  for  the  as- 
sembling ofthis  Conference,  the  call  for  the 
gathering  of  tho  tribes,  has  gone  echoing 
round  the  world,  and  kindly  reverberations 
have  come  answering  back  from  almost  every 
zone.  From  the  Peiho  and  the  Ganges  in  the 
far  distant  East,  lulling  westward  over  th^ 
high  tablc-landa  of  Central  Asia,  rich  and 
romantic  in  Aryan  tradition,  across  the  per- 
turbed civilizations  of  Europe  to  where  the 
silvery  Seine  and  golden  Guadalquiver  poor 
their  sparkling  tributes  to  the  sea ;  from  the 
land  where  the  superstitions  of  Thor  and 
Odin  have  dissolved  before  the  march  of 
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Christian  trutb,  Bcmtliwaid  to  the  contiuents 
and  islands  whicli  lie  under  tbo  starlight  of 
the  great  Boutbem  Cross — from  every  q^uar- 
ter  of  our  peopled  planet  the  responses  to 
the  call  for  this  Conference  hare  boon  as 
deep  calling  and  answering  to  deep. 

And  we  camo  together  as  morabera  of  one 
groat  family,  as  children  of  the  one  common 
Sire,  "after  whom  the  whole  family  in  heav- 
en and  earth  is  named."  The  membership 
of  this  Conference  ia  a  representation  of  the 
Chnrch  inTisihle,  stil!  on  earth,  and  raOi- 
tant.  We  have  not  come  clothed  in  tho 
livery  of  bigoted  organization,  net  as  spokes- 
men of  conflicting  sohools  of  thonght,  or  as 
wearing  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the 
several  religious  denominations  to  ivhom 
we  profess  allegiance.  We  represent  no  con- 
stituency save  that  of  the  elect  in  Christ, 
no  sentiment  save  that  under  which  the 
brotherhoods  of  the  Eedeemed  are  coalesced 
in  Christ.     A  convention  thas  constituted  is 
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round  the  world,  and  to-day  are  enthroued 
the  minds  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers 
and  the  hearts  of  Christ's  most  loyal  serv- 
ants. The  Protestant  idea  has  a  following 
that  is  fully  adequate  to  every  exigency  of 
defense  and  every  purpose  of  propagation. 

But  this  Christian  Convocation  has  been 
summoned  for  fresh  declarations  of  unity 
realized,  for  the  interchange  of  the  elements 
ofvaried  Christian  civilizations,  for  debating 
and  arming  in  defense  o£  Christian  liberty, 
franchise  of  free  conscience, 
for  making  full  esposition  of  catholic  ortho- 
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and  are  to  be, "  diversities  of  gifts,"  and  "  dif- 
ferences of  administrations,"  and  "diversi- 
ties of  operations ;"  but  there,  where  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Church  visible  and 
visible  shall  have  ceased,  in  the  "  one  fol 
and  under  the  "  one  Shepherd,"  there  shall 
be  no  variety  in  unity,  but  sonl  shall  ansv 
to  soul  in  the  exact  reflections  of  the  Div 
likeness.    We  rally  here  for  no  purpose  that 
is  selfish  or  secular,  doctrinal  or  ccelesiaatic- 
al.     We  have  come  simply  for  God's  honor 
and  man's  help.     We  have  not  assembled 
for  the  defense  of  Protestantism.     The  ne- 
cesMty  for  that  is  passed,  thank  God!     Its 
great  principles  have  been  promulgated  and 
vindicated  in  trumpet  tones  of  triumph  all 
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the  soul. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  office  I  flll  to-nighl 

to  speak  of  the  sweet  social  rennioni 

th    hospitable  interchanges  we  have  enjoy- 

d      Neither  is  this  the  occasion  for  re 

g  the  programme  of  learned  disquisition 

d  dignified  debate  to  which  this  Conffer. 

e  has  given  its  time  and  thought  for  the 

last  ten  days.     Let  it  suffice  that  the 

mportaut  andpressing  issocs  in  rehgion  and 

m  rals  that  could  possibly  ebaUengo  the  at. 

te  tion  of  earnest  mindshave  been  discussed 

b  fore  us  by  those  whose  native  gifts,  whose 

p  cifio  and  profound  research,  and  whoso 

h  and  wcU-ripened  thought  have  most 

b  ndantly   qualified   them   for   the   great 

didactic  office  they  have  filled. 

In  the  few  sentences  of  valediction  that  I 
have  to  offer,  my  supreme  desire  and  effort 
is  to  rise  with  you  now,  dear  friends  iu 
Christ,  to  the  highest  spiritual  level  to  which 
our  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  lift  us,  that  we 
may  realize  the  liberty  of  sons  of  God  — 
yea,  perfect  freedom  in  Christ,  and  oneness 


The  immediate  influence  and  results  of 
this  Conference  are  quite  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  indulged  by  its  friends 
and  promoters,  and  are  simply  amazing  to 
those  who  looked  with  little  heart  or  hope 
to  the  gathering  of  this  Protestant  Council. 
In  fact,  the  Conference  has  astonished  Amer- 
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ica.  Here  iu  New  Tork,  -where  wo  are  ac- 
customed to  the  rapid  succession  of  notice- 
able events,  even  here,  there  has  been  a, 
strange  and  almost  anprecedenied  kindling 
of  interest.  And  wherever  the  press  has 
conveyed  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  ev- 
erywhere the  public  eye  has  been  widely 
opened  to  read  and  maik  its  daily  deliver- 
ances. The  most  emphatic  indications  of 
the  immediate  inllueiieo  of  tho  Conference 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  great  numbers  that 
have  thronged  tho  different  halls  of  aiiili- 
ence  to  give  ready  and  untiring  ear  to  tho 
utterances  of  our  distinguished  delegates. 
The  interest  excited  and  the  personal  attend- 
ance given  to  the  daily  sessions  have  been 
something  nnesampled  in  any  conveution 
of  a  moral  or  religions  character  ever  held 
in  this  country.  Nor  may  we  omit  to  re- 
mark upon  the  voluntary  and  valuable  serv- 
ices of  the  secular  press.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  religious  or  moral  movements 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  or  probably  the 
other,  have  the  important  offices  of  the  press 
been  so  lai^Iy  enlisted.  I  would  take  oc- 
casion here  and  now  to  make  befitting  ac- 
knowledgment for  this  grateful  contribution 
to  our  great  evangelic  enterprise.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  p  1 1'c  j  ess  of  New 
York  was  stigm  t  ze  I  as  satan  c  "  because 
led  on  by  a  Journal  profe  ing  ne  ther  relig- 
ion, nor  morals,  hut  p  ofessedly  condnet*d 
upon  a  mere  mereen  y  h  s  s  hut,  if  we 
may  argue  from  top  ture  ot  he  press  to- 
ward the  Evargehcal  Alli.ince,  this  great 
power  has  experienced  a  glorious  regeuerar 
tion.  Whether  this  new  baptism  has  been 
of  its  own  seeking,  or  the  involuntary  result 
of  tho  great  influence  flreshly  created  and 
wielded  by  this  Confcrepce,  is  not  for  me  to 
pronounce. 

The  immediate  influence  upon  those  of  us 
who  have  waited  day  by  day  npon  its  devo- 
tional and  business  Sessions,  in  the  personal 
experiences  of  our  souls,  is  something  quito 
too  important  and  memorable  to  pass  over 
without  a  word  of  thanksgiving.  I  may 
not  freely  speak  for  others ;  but  for  myself 
I  am  glad  and  grateful  to  confess  that,  for 
the  lighting  up  of  my  mind  and  tho  lifting 
up  of  my  heart  in  the  things  of  Christ,  I 


have  had  no  experiences  surpassing  the  en- 
gagements at  Amsterdam  in  1867,  and  these 
at  New  York  m  1873,  since  I  first  attempted 
the  following  of  tho  Master.  Under  the  sweet 
spiritual  influences  evoked  by  these  earnest- 
minded,  warm-hearted  Christian  men,  who 
have  come  together  "  ont  of  all  lands "  to 
counsel  aud  commune,  have  we  not,  day 
by  day,  and  night  after  night,  been  newly 
clothed  upon  of  Christ,  and  freshly  charged 
with  his  heavenly  Spirit,  and  largely  en- 
couraged for  all  the  valiant  ventures  of 
Eaitht 

Touchiug  the  permanent  results  of  this 
Conference  it  may  he  premature  to  speak ; 
but  never  yet  has  one  of  tliese  convocations 
of  the  Alliance  been  held  iu  the  cities  of 
Europe  without  entailing  upon  the  locality 
appreciable  and  invaluable  conseqaences  to 
Christ  and  society.  My  brethren  from  abroad, 
I  know,  will  give  their  enipbatie  testimony  to 
this.  Where  the  drum-call  of  the  Evangelic- 
al Alliance  has  summoned  the  faithful,  and 
tho  banner  of  Jesus  waved  over  its  solemn  de- 
liberations, there  an  influence  has  been  born 
whose  sacredvitality  has  developed  and bdfen 
disseminated  in  measures  of  blessing  to  the 
individual  and  to  society  as  enduring  as 
they  have  been  beneficent.  As  elsewhere,  so 
here,  how  many  "  who  came  to  scofE  remain- 
ed to  pray ;"  how  many  who  heretofore  have 
regarded  religion  as  a  profesaiona!  or  per- 
functory thing,  after  looking  upon  and  list- 
ening to  these  learned  and  pions  pilgrims 
who  have  come  to  us  from  regions  remote, 
who  have  crossed  laud  aud  sea  to  give  their 
testimony  for  Christ  and  the  truth,  to  hoiy 
their  faces  before  the  altar  here  set  up,  for 
th  m      w      h  p      d      th  1         mm 
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for  indifference,  and,  it  may  be, 
devotion  for  defiance ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Conference  has 
created  or  produced  a  great  religious  influ- 
ence in  this  country.  The  question  is,  how 
this  inflnence  can  bo  best  administered  for 
God's  glorj',  the  Church's  welfare,  and  the 
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soul's  progress.  Only  yesterday  it  was  de- 
termined, at  a  general  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Alliance,  to  hold  a  biennial  seBaion 
for  the  discussion  of  living  issues  in.  relig- 
ion, morals,  and  sociology.  It  is  fondiy 
hoped  that  this  meeting  on  .aJtemato  years 
may  beep  the  Christians  of  America  well 
armed  for  the  defense  of  religions  liberty — 
may  afford  satisfaetory  exemplifications  of 
CbiiEtian  unity,  and  give  ample  opportuni- 
ty for  the  great  ventures  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity to  be  faithfully  studied,  and  thor- 
onghly  sustained,  and  actively  furthered. 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  again  referring 
to  the  Conference  as  an  event  of  magnitude, 
because  of  one  or  more  aspects  and  relations 
to  which  I  have  not  yet  adverted?  Wo  are 
wont  to  accept  the  Latin  proverb,  "  Orane 
ignotnm  pro  magnifico ;"  but,  in  the  instance 
hefore  us,  immediate  proximity  has  not  de- 
tracted from,  bat  rather  augmented,  the 
idea  of  moral  grandeur ;  the  closer  our  pro- 
pinquity, the  greater  our  reverence  for  the 
elements  of  the  Conference,  and  the  richer 
our  enjoyment  of  its  sacred  atmosphere. 
MSy  I  ask  yon  to  regard  this  meeting  of 
the  Alliance  as  the  sublimest  possible  ex- 
hibition of  trae  internationalism?  In  this 
age  of  political  convulsions,  and  when  the 
faculties  of  intercourse  are  bent  to  f  ho  serv- 
ice of  secular  and  selfish  ends,  nhat  an  im- 
mediate assurance  is  it,  and  what  a  pledge 
to  the  future,  that  we,  as  a  body,  appeal 
from  all  that  is  individualistic  and  economic, 
and  aak  for  the  commerce  of  higher  sym- 
pathies as  between  Christian  nationalities 
all  over  the  world!  The  EvangeUcal  Alli- 
ance inangnrates  "the  era  of  good  feeling." 
The  sentiment  of  intern  ationality  which 
dominates  in  the  Conferences  proposes  not 
to  commnnize  labor  interests,  or  fortify  the 
strongholds  o£  capital,  or  accomplish  the 
peaceful  arbitration  bf  political  differences ; 
bnt  rather  to  proffer  to  a]l,  whatever  each 
nation  has  that  ia  excellent,  in  spiritual  re- 
ligion, in  practical  morals,  and  the  science 
of  society—so  dictating  and  directing  the 
£ree  interchange  of  all  that  is  cherished  and 
held  dear  by  each,  that  tho  honor  of  God  may 
be  vindicated,  the  soul  advanced  iu  spiritual 
culture,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  may 


go  hand  in  hand,  and  every  franchise  that 
conditions  and  embellishes  our  noblest  man- 
hood may  be  asserted  and  conserved.  This 
is  the  intemationaliam  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  not  only  proposed,  but  practiced. 

This  Conference  is  historic.  The  greet- 
ings which  it  has  received  from  so  many  and 
snch  dignified  ecclesiastJoaJ  sources  must  se- 
care  for  it  noticeable  recognition  and  large 
space  in  the  Chnrch  history  of  the  period. 
Tho  brave  reformers,  who,  nndcr  fearful 
pressure,  are  now  prosecuting  a  great  in- 
ner mission,  laboring  to  restore  poor  blinded, 
higoted  Rome  to  her  primitive  Christian  life, 
have  jnst  sent  to  us  from  the  very  spot  wliore 
Huss  was  martyred  from  this  scene  where 
they  are  gathered  in  solemn  cougri^s  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Constince  again  vocal 
with  protests  ■igiinst  pip'U.  irroginee  and 
nsurpation,  and  oier  tho  slgm,tnn,s  of  a 
bishop  and  otliers  called  and  consecritednn 
der  the  genius  of  Cath)Iic  revival — thenoe 
has  come  to  this  Conference  a  greeting  and  a 
Godspeed,  the  reach  of  fraternal  hands,  and 
the  pledge  of  sympathetic  souls.  Similar 
salutations  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  tho  Metropolitan  of  Canada  have 
been  borne  to  us  by  eminent  Christian  leg- 
ates. And  then,  from  the  churehea  set  np 
iu  the  heart  of  heathen  uationa,  and  far  off 
in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  missionary  greet- 
ings have  come  that  have  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  the  Alliance  men,  and  linked  this 
Conference  with  the  history  of  the  Cliurch- 
at-work  iu  a  way  at  once  primitive  and 
Christly. 

That  this  Conference  should  have  had.  of- 
ficial and  kindly  recognition  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  and  that  it  goes  to-mor- 
row to  our  Kationai  Capital  to  be  formally 
received  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
conntiy,  gives  it  a  certain  political  relation 
which  of  itfioif  is  historic.  Ifay,  more,  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  of  the  great 
rnhng  powers.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  an  engine  of  snch  great  moral  and  relig- 
ions force  that  no  one  oan  afford  to  ignore 
its  existence,  despise  its  teachings,  or  be 
careless  to  its  influence. 

And  would  to  Qod  that  in  immediate  spir- 
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itnal  agency  it  niiglit  also  be  historic!  aud 
that  tliiaEvaugelical  Con greSB  might,  uuder 
God,  Vo  empowered  to  excite  the  energies 
of  reiigiona  revival,  and  inaugurate  a  new 
Penfficost;  bo  that,  after  our  continuing  for 
ten  days  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  in 
prayer  and  Chriatly  counsel,  the  Spirit  of 
God  might  descend  ill  plontcona  ahowers  of 
grace,  and  accompliah  the  conversion  of  thou- 
sands to  the  saving  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '■ 
And  now,  I  would  address  myself  espe- 
uially  to  yon,  dear  brethren,  who  have  come 
tons  from  various  parts  of  Christendom, 
and  give  you  our  formal  hut  feeling  fare- 
well. You  have  como  hither  not  as  the  Ar- 
gonaats  of  old  seeking  a  fabulona  amulet; 
not  as  pilgrims  to  some  profane  Mecca ;  not 
as  Crusaders,  proposing  to  retrieve  hy  mate- 
rial forces  for  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  and  whose  triumphs  aro  achieved 
neitl  er  by  might  nor  by  power  hut  hy  Hia 
Spirit  that  which  shill  onliai  cl  the  glory 
of  the  secind  dispensation  ot  Chnat  lou 
have  come  not  as  tie  Genoese  ail^entnrer, 
Btretehing  an  ay  from  Paloa  seeking  India 
and  stumbling  npon  1  contmeut  neither 
have  yon  come  in  the  blind  infatiiitiou  of 
the  Pomish  pilgrims  of  to  day  who  are 
flocking  to  French  shrines  to  make  their 
Buperatitioua  di^votions  By  whit  impulse 
driven  by  what  magnetism  drawn  under 
what  sublime  gravitation  ire  yon  here) 
Whit  other  than  the  love  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  a  fellen  rate  1 


come  fiom  all  the  peopled  lauds  of  Christen- 
dom, bringing  in  the  banners  of  the  aevera! 
army  corps  of  the  great  host  of  Christ,  and 
stacking  them  around  this  common  altar, 
while  high  above  all  is  lifted  the  imperial 
standard  of  the  Great  Captain  of  our  com- 
mon salvation.  Oh,  the  history  of  these  bat- 
tle-flaga  of  the  Church  militant '.  How  many 
are  tattered  and  torn,  riddled  and  slit  with 
shot  and  shell !  How  many  are  banners 
rolled  in  blood!  How  many  have  been  ig- 
nominionsly  trailed  throngh  the  corridors 
of  the  Inqnisition,  and  struck  with  the  mil- 
dew and  the  death-damps  of  its  hideous  dun- 
geonsl  How  many  have  floated  triumph- 
antly npon  the  air,  in  lands  where  heroic 
hands  have  held  them  up  as  faith-flags,  aud 


where  the  breath  of  God's  favor  has  played 
upon  their  graceful  undulations!  We  are 
here  bringing  together  the  several  ensigns 
under  which  we  and  our  churches  have 
contended  for  "the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,"  There  ia  a  missionary  who 
has  worked  for  Christ  twenty  years  in  the 
heart  of  China.  There  is  a  Christianized  Hin- 
doo, one  who  has  crowned  the  graces  of  gen- 
tle breeding  and  scholarly  culture  with  the 
diadem  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  who  has 
just  given  us,  in  tones  almost  prophetic,  the 
pictured  realizations  of  the  Church's  hopes 
touching  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 
I  eeo  before  me  men  from  Spain  and  Mexico. 
Before  me  are  those  who  live  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  snow-crowned  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope aud  the  rocky  sierras  of  America.  All 
are  charged  with  the  sentiment  of  Christ's 
mission,  and  all  pledged  to  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  All  have  the  aame  office, 
and  all  are  braced  and  buoyed  by  a  common 
hope.  How  in  eternity  shall  we  rehearse 
with  rapture  this  gathering  of  the  regiments 
herein  New  York,  in  the  year  of  grace  I873f 
lu  what  triumphant  anthems  shall  we  fight 
our  battles  over  again  in  that  better  laud, 
where  all  militant  notes  shall  be  lost  in  the 
grand  diapason  of  the  conqueriug  chorus  of 
the  Charch  triumphant ! 
:  I  can  but  feel  that  the  EvangeUcal  Alli- 
ance, as  it  has  here  exhibited  its  principles, 
Christ '  projects,  and  practical  character  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  now  ending,  baa 


Lconsciously  exercised  a  prophetical  office. 
Who  can  fail  to  accept  the  idea  here  so  em- 
phatically yet  silently  suggested,  that  this 
Christian  .Congress  is  a  prototype  of  the  com- 
iiigcivilization  of  the  world  t  How  eloquent- 
ly does  it  declare  that  the  time  is  near  whoa 
there  is  to  be  a  catholic  civilization;  when 
the  provincialisms  of  districts  not  only,  bnt 
the  provincialisms  of  nations  shall  end; 
when  there  shall  be  auch  free  trade  in  liter- 
ature, religion,  ouatom,  and  mechanical  art, 
in  every  thiug  that  euters  into  moral,  so- 
cial, and  economic  life,  transfuaed  through 
the  nations,  and  races,  and  localities  under 
tho  adrainiatration  of  new-bom  and  newly 
adapted  science,  that  human  eociety  shall 
become  homogeueons,  characterized  every- 
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where  by  lite  conditions  and  conduct  and 
purpose !  Even  now  we  Lehold  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  many  nmning  to 
ajid  fro,  and  knowledge  being  increased. 
The  scores  of  Orientals,  who  are  being  edu- 
cated iu  our  seminaries,  or  otherwise  stndy- 
ing  tlie  laws  and  developments  of  our  West- 
eia  civilization,  is  sufBcient  illustration. 
Ere  long  the  ends  of  the  eartli  shall  he  aa 
onr  neighbors.  Through  the  marvelous  fa- 
cilities of  iutercommnuication  the  great  bar- 
ter of  intelligence  and  material  isprosecnted 
each  year  iu  a,  ratio  rapidly  augmenting. 
Whatever  is  valuable  in  the  society  or  trade 
life  of  any  one  land  is  now  being  promptly 
apprehended  and  praetically  applied  to  the 
wants  of  every  other,  Eepreseutatives  of 
every  nation  are  abroad  gathering  np  aud 
carrying  home  whatever  is  valuable  wher- 
ever found.  In  this  wise  shall  the  problem 
of  a  catholic  civilizatiort  be  worked  out. 
And  this  Alliance  is  the  token  and  pledge 
of  the  golden  age  which  lies  onward.  Then 
the  dissonance  of  Babel  shall  be  lost  in  a 
common  speech  restored  for  the  free  com- 
merce of  the  world's  thought,  and  the  clash 
of  rehgious  sentiment  cease  in  the  univer- 
sal acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Inasmuch  as  hero  in  this  Cliristian  Confer- 
ence wo  have  bat  one  heart  and  one  tongue, 
one  principle  and  one  aspiration,  is  it  too 
much  to  claim  that  before  ns  la  the  prophet- 
ic picture  of  the  one-voiced  Christian  civil- 
ization which  shall  ere  long  make  the  whole 
world  akin  T 

I  love  the  Evangehcal  Alliance,  not  so 
much,  because  it  provides  for  the  commun- 
ion of  saints.  This  I  can  find  elsewhere. 
Not  so  much  because  of  its  important  de- 
liverances in  the  great  issues  of  moral  sci- 
ence and  religious  culture.  There  are  other 
oracles  of  equal  wisdom  and  dignity  from 
which  these  tuitions  may  be  had.  Again,  I 
revere  this  organization,  not  so  much  because 
it  is  a  defender  of  religious  liberty  and  illus- 
trator of  Christian  unity.  I  might  point  you 
to  other  agents  of  the  one,  and  esempliflca- 
Ijons  of  the  other,  though  possibly  inferior 
and  less  effective.  But  with  my  heart  of 
hearts  do  I  love  this  Christian  alliance,  be- 
cause it  is,  at  least  to  me,  an  antepast  of 


heaven,  a  foregleam  of  the  soul's  supernal 
state.  Now,  as  it  is  true  that  "God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,"  not  even  in  the  matter  of 
church-membership,  but  that  "  iu  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  with  Him ;"  and  as  men 
"shall  come  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west, 
and  from  the  north,  aud  from  the  south,  and 
shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and 
as  there  are  sheep  of  various  folds  who  shall 
be  brought  in  by  the  great  Saviour,  that  theiu 
may  be  "  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd ;"  and  as 
all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  are  de- 
clared to  be  "no  more  strangers  and  for- 
eigners, but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God ;  and  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  build- 
ing, fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  a 
holy  temple  in  the  Lord;  in  whom  ye  also 
are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit;"  and  as  those  "whom 
God  has  cleansed"  no  man  may  without 
blasphemy  "  call  common ;"  and  as  there  is 
the  "  same  Spirit,"  and  the  "  same  Lord,"  ind 
the  "  same  God  "  though  there  be  "  diversi 
ties  of  gifts"  and  "diffeienees  of  adminis- 
trations," and  "'diversities  of  operatioua,' 
aud,  again,  a",  according  to  the  vision  of 
John  ou  Patmos,  the  worshiping  host  who 
sfaud  "bcfoie  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  'with  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  cry  with  a  loud  \oice. 
Salvation  to  onr  God  which  mttufb  npon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,"  are  a  "great 
multitude,  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues" — of  a  surety  may  we  not  aver 
that  here,  in  this  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  we  have  produced,  dear 
brethren  in  Christ,  before  heaven  and  among 
men,  the  richest  possible  realization  that 
earth  can  he  supposed  to  afford  of  the  ce- 
lestial life  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

It  only  remains  that  I  give  you,  cherished 
friends  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  the 
farewell  of  America  to  its  honored  guests, 
the  Good-bye  of  the  United  States  Alliance 
to  tho  Delegates  of  sister  Alliauces  here  as- 
sembled in  <  solemn  Conference ;   and  that 
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"Good  1)1  e  11  a  simple  liut  soul  felt '  God 
Llesa  you'  I  ■would  fjiQ  leich  fortli  my 
himd  and.  liy  it  upon  Tonr  hpldi,  ftiid  pio- 
nounee  for  eich  one  the  Benediction  of 
Peace.  As  it  i",  I  gii  e  jou  my  ]i<,art,  and 
offer  the  exchange  of  throb  for  throb  in  the 
reciprocal  pulsatioiis  of  Chnstian  aficction 
in  the  precious  hrotherhood  of 
love  and  life 


B  Blessed  Jesus  ^aT 
B  the  e^crlostiug  arms 
I  -ne  ire  hero  „'roupcd 

.0  your  homes,  hrothers 


more,  I  i\on!d  invol 
to  -wind  round  us  a 
together,  indhold  ui 
in  theBeloied.    Go 
in  the  love  and  irork  of  Jeans,  and 
hearts  with  yon.   Here  we  have  "  taken  siveet 
counsel  togetlier."    Yon  have  blessed  us  in 
yonr  presence  and  by  your  prayers,  and  now, 
as  you  go  hence,  we  give  you  Christian  God- 
speed,     May  the   Spirit  of  Christ  always 
abound  in  your  hearts,  and  the  lore  of  Jesus 
always  be  the  great  governing  law  of  yo 
lives !     God  be  with  jou  as  yon  return 
those  who  are  waiting  for  you  with  loving 
eyes,  looking  westward  for  the  ship  that  shall 
hear  you  to  the  sweet  embraces  of  family  and 
home.     There  are  welcomes  awaiting  you 
beyond  the  sea,  wifely  and  filial  welcomes 
from  those  whose  "  eyes  will  watch  y^ 
coming,  aiid  grow  brighter  as  you  con 


'e  part  to-night  only  to  meet  beyond 
flood.     Some  of  us  will  doubtless  flow 
ther  in  the  sweet  communions  of  earth. 
But  the  members  of  this  Conference,  as  a 
body  complete,  will  only  re-asserable  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,    God  grant  us  safe-conduct 
that  City  which  hath  foundations.   But  as 
1  linger  here  in  oiir  fond  iarewells,  and  ere 
i  relinquish  the  loving  clasp  of  fraternal 
liands,  shall  we  not  send  t«  God,  on  wings 
of  faith,  the  catholic  prayer,  tiiat  He  who 
by  his  "Holy   Spirit  didst  preside  in  the 
councils  of  the  blessed  apostles,  and  hast 
promised  tbrongh  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to 
bo  with  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  w^orld, 
ill  have  been  so  present  with  the  Council 
of  his  Church  here  assembled  in  his  name 
and  presence,  aa  to  save  them  from  all  error, 
ignorance,  pride,  and  prejtidiee;  and  to  di- 
rect, sanctify,  and  govern  them  in  their  pres- 
ent work,  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  the  comfortable  Gospel  of  Christ 
may  be  truly  preached,  truly  received,  and 
truly  followed  in  all  places,  to  the  breaking 
down  the  kingdom  of  sin,  Satan,  and  death ; 
till  at  length  the  wTiole  of  the  digperaed  skecp, 
leivg  gathered  into  one  fold,  shall  ieeome  par- 
takers ofecerlaeUng  Jffe,  through  the  merits  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour.     Ameu." 
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TESTAMENTARY  ADDRESS 

E  D'AUBIGNl!,  OP 


OF  THE  LATE  DR.  ff 


SWITZEELAND.- 
To  fftePreMcnt  and  Members  of  the  Ecamenical 

Aseeiably  of  Evaiigelioal  ChrisiiaiiB  at  Hew 

York: 

DearakdhonoredBebthren  IS  Christ, 
— There  are  many  reasons  which  would  have 
made  me  'wisb.  to  he  among  yon  at  present. 
The  assembly  which  hrings  together  at  New 
York,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  Christians 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is  nniqiie  of  its 
kiod  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  Also, 
when  your  zealous  deputy,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Schaff,  iuvited  me  in  your  name  to  take 
part  in  it,  I  wonld  willingly  have  answered 
yes ;  bat  my  age  was  an  ohstacle  altogether 
insarmoiintahle.  I  desire,  however,  to  ad- 
dress you  a  few  words  iu  writing. 

If  the  meeting  for  which  you  have  assem- 
bled is  an  important  one,  tbe  period  at  which 
it  is  held  is  eqnally  so,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  things  which  OoA  is  accomplish- 
ing in  the  world,  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
great  evils  which  the  spirit  of  darkness  ia 
spreading  throughout  Christendom.  The 
despotic  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  Eome 
have  reached  in  our  days  their  highest  pitch, 
and  we  are  consequently  more  than  ever 
called  upon  to  contend  against  that  power 
which  dares  to  nsnrp  the  i)ivine  attributes, 

Bnt  that  is  not  ail.  While  superstition  has 
increased,  nnbelief  has  done  so  still  more. 
UntD  now,  the  eighteenth  century — the  ago 
of  Voltaire — was  regarded  as  the  epoch  of 
moat  decided  infidelity;  but  how  far  does 
the  present  time  surpass  it  in  this  respect ! 
Voltaire  himself  protested  against  the  phi- 
losophy which  he  called  atheistic,  and  said, 
"  God  ia  necessarily  the  great,  the  only,  the 
eternal  artificer  of  all  nature  "  ("Dialogues," 
35).  But  the  pretended  philosophers  of  our 
day  leave  snch  ideas  far  behind,  and  regard 
them  as  antiquated  superstitious.    Materml- 


•  [Tbbdacnment  ofthedletingdiBhedhiatorlanor 
the  Reforraatfon  was  prepared  fur  the  Conference  in 
ISIO,  and,  aller  Its  postponement,  intended  tor  the 
Conferenee  of  ISIS ;  but  the  author  was  called  to  hla 
elemal  leward  October  21,  ISIS.  It  wag  haaded  to 
me  by  hia  widow,  nt  London,  in  Jnly,  ISIS,  "as  a 
proof  of  the  great  interest  which  Dr.  Merle  d'An- 
bign6  Mt  in  the  prnpofed  Conference  and  in  his 


ism  and  ath«i$m  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
true  God  in  many  minda.  Science,  wliioh 
was  Christian  in  the  finest  intellects  of  for- 
mer days,  in  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
greatest  discoveries,  has  become  atheistic 
among  men  who  now  talk  the  loudest.  They 
imagine  that  by  means  of  general  laws  which 
govern  the  physical  world,  they  can  do  with- 
out Him  from  whom  those  laws  proceed. 
Some  remains  of  animals  found  in  ancient 
strata  of  our  globe,  make  them  reject  the 
creation  of  which  the  Bible  inaugurates  the 
account  by  these  solemn  words :  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth." 

Eminent  literary  men  continually  put  for- 
ward in  their  writings  what  is  called  jHwi- 
tiviiim,  rejecting  every  thing  that  goes  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  senses,  and  disdaioing 
all  that  ia  supematuraL  These  evOa,  which 
had  formerly  only  reached  the  npper  ranlts 
of  society,  have  now  spread  to  the  working 
classes,  and  some  among  them  may  be  heard 
to  say,  "When  man  is  dead,  all  is  dead." 

But  there  is  a  still  sadder  feature  of  onr 
times :  unbelief  has  reached  even  the  minis- 
try of  the  Word.  Pastors  belonging  to  Prot- 
estant churches  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  other  Continental  countries,  not 
only  reject  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
faith,  but  also  deny  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  see  iu  him  nothing  more  than  a 
man  who,  according  to  many  among  them, 
was  even  subject  to  errors  and  faults. 

A  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hol- 
land has  lately  decreed,  that  when  a  minis- 
ter baptizes  he  need  not  do  so  "  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  A  jeurnal,  wlien  relating  this  fact, 
adds:  "  Will  they,  then,  baptize  in  the  namo 
of  the  god  Abyss!" 

At  an  important  aasembly  held  lately  in 
German  Switzerland,  at  which  were  present 
many  men  of  position,  both  in  the  Church 
and  State,  the  basis  of  a  new  religion  was 
laid  down.  Xo  doctrines!  was  the  watch- 
word on  that  occasion.  "  No  new  doctrines, 
whatever  they  may  be,  in  place  of  the  old. 
Liberty  alone."  Which  means,  liberty  to 
overthrow  every  thing ;  and  too  truly,  some 
of  thoae  ministers  believe  neither  in  a  per- 
sonal God  nor  in  the  immortality  of  the 
son!.  For  a  portion  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation, there  is  no  other  gospel  tlian  that 
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of  Spinoza,  and  often  mnch  less  eveu  than 
that. 

Gentlemen,  ought  all  this  to  make  us 
courage  J  By  no  means.  "  Fear  not,  little 
flock,"  aays  our  Lord, "  for  it  ia  your  Father's 
good  pleasnte  to  give  you  the  kingdom"" 
(Luke  sii.,  32).  The  Church  ia  built  on  ai 
immovable  rock,  which  is  Christ,  "and  tli 
g^tea  of  Itell  shall  not  prevail  against  it 
(Matt,  xvi.,  18),  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  forever  "  (1  Peter  i.,  25). 

Tea,  brethren  and  dear  airs,  whateyor  may 
be  the  shouts  of  triumph  of  the  cliantplons 
of  infidelity,  there  will  always  bo  on  earth 
thousands  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
the  image  of  Baal ;  but  we  must  desire  more 
thau  that.  We  must  defend  the  kiugdom 
of  God  against  its  enemies  and  extend  it 
over  all  the  globe. 

Seeing  a  great  assembly  from  both  hemi- 
spheres about  to  be  gathered  at  New  York 
in  such  ori  tical  times  as  the  present,  athought 
has  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  would 
desire  fas  communicate  it  to  you.  Ought  not 
your  meeting  to  be  above  all  things  (oscnse 
tlie  expression  that  I  employ)  like  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  to  determine  the  plan  of 
•the  great  campaign' which  is  approaching, 
or,  rather,  which  has  already  begun  f  You 
are  not  merely  an.  academy  summoned  to 
hear  eloquent  essays ;  yon  are  rather  an  as- 
sembly called  to  deliberate  upon  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  Christianity.  I  can  not  bauiah 
from  my  mind  the  thought  that  snch  has 
been  the  object  of  tJie  Divine  Head  of  the 
Church  in  bringing  together  this  Christian 
Congress,  At  all  times,  and  among  all  na- 
tions, ■whenever  great  dangers  have  threat- 
ened the  father-laud,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  most  enUghtened,  in 
order  to  determine  what  are  the  best  means 
to  adopt  for  its  safety.  The  adversaries  of 
Christianity  arenow  in  many  places  taking 
able  counsel  with  one  another,  or  holding  tu- 
multuous meetings  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning its  destruction.  Shall  not  we  also  unite 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  saving  it  t  or 
shall  it  be  tme  that  "the  children  of  this 
world  are  in  their  generation  'wiser  than 
the  children  of  light  1"  (Luko  svi.,  8).  Tlie 
great  question  for  every  individual  is  al- 
ways this;  "What  must  I  do  to  bo  saved?" 
The  great  question  for  the  Church  at  this 
lime  is :  What  mnst  be  done  to  save  the 
Church?  He  who  saves  is  Christ.  "Nei- 
ther is  there  salvation  in  any  other"  (Acts 
iv.,  13).  But,  as  says  the  apostle,  "  We 
aro  laborers  together  with  God"  (1  Cor. 
iiL,  9). 

Gentlemen,  there  ia  now  an  important 
work  to  be  done ;  a  crisis  has  arrived,  per- 
ilous, decisive,  which  reminds  me  of  those 
words  of  one  of  our  French  poets,  the  great 
ComeOle ; 

"Et  je  puis  ilire  enHn,  qneJnmalR  potentet 


You  have  to  deliberate  upon  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel  in  Christendom.  If  yon  seek 
your  wisdom  from  Hira  who  "giveth  to  all 
men  liberally"  ( Jamea  i,,  5),  there  will,  with- 
out doubt,  result  from  your  meeting  unex- 
pected light,  effective,  powerful  means  for 
remedying  the  OIs  which  afflict  us.  It  is 
not  I,  gentlemen ;  it  is  not  a  man  of  times 
already  past,  who  can  find  here  the  guiding 
clue.  A  philosopher  has  said,  "In  periuds 
of  great  difBcnlty  the  young  are  generally 
more  discerning  than  the  aged."  However, 
as  those  who  have  convoked  your  assembiy 
have  asked  me  to  speak,  I  shall  address  you, 
not  some  advice,  but  a  few  questions. 

1st.  Ought  we  not,  in  order  to  triumph 
over  infidelity,  to  employ  science  itself, 
humble  and  healthy  science,  in  opposition 
to  a  partial,  prond,  and  sickly- science,  which 
aeeka  the  knowledge  of  creation,  but  rejects 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  from  whence 
result  moral  and  intellectnal  enfeeblement 
and  continnal  change!  A  system  lasts  a 
few  years,  and  then  it  is  succeeded  by  an- 
other. A  scholar  wUl  afBnn  that  we  de- 
rive our  origin  from  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mala  which  gradually  became  a  man;  and 
he  may  succeed  in  leading  many  superficial 
minds  to  adopt  his  theory,  and  then  he  will 
retract,  but  without  being  able,  most  likely, 
to  bring  back  those  whom  he  has  led  into 
error.  Men  of  genins  who  have  been  the 
great  lights  of  humanity — Bacon,  Kepler, 
N^ewton,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  Haller,  and 
many  others — studied  the  creation,  but  they 
also  acknowledged  the  Creator;  and  their 
theories  have  become  the  basis  of  all  oar 
ce.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  learn- 
len  of  our  day  (I  do  not  say  all)  have 
not  such  elevated  miuds.  The  knowledge 
of  visible  things  will  only  be  sound  when  it 
■3  accompanied  by  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
isiblo  God  who  is  the  author  of  them. 
2d.  Is  it  not  important  to  uphold  ener- 
getically the  rights  of  the  mind,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  extravagant  and  hnmili* 
ating  pretensions  of  matter  T  Let  us  defend 
manfully  the  superior  attributes  of  man. 
Let  us  afiirm  that  the  faculties  in  virtue  of 
which  ho  is  capable  of  knowing  Cod,  the 
Invisible,  the  Infinite,  the  Origin  and  End 
of  man,  are  immensely  above  those  by  vir- 
tue of  which  he  crawls  upon  this  earth. 
How  paltry  is  humanity  if  deprived  of  com- 
[nion  with  the  eternal  God!  Fallen,  de- 
sed,  we  must  say  of  him  as  did  the  proph- 
"  The  crown  is  faUen  from  his  head." 
3d.  Should  not  reform  begin  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  Word?  The  princes  of  this 
world  seek  continually  to  remodel  their 
63,  improve  their  soldiers,  their  rifles, 
their  cannon;  and  shall  the  army  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  do  nothing  for  its  improve- 
ment? Many  are  the  changes  that  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  ministry,  but  I  shall  men- 
tion only  one,  and  that  in  the  words  of  our 
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great  reformer,  John  Calvin.  Proofs  and 
arguments  are  necessary  witli  unbelievers, 
but  that  is  not  BafBcieot,  Tliere  must  also 
be  sound  doctrines,  and  there  is,  besides,  a 
right  way  of  presenting  them,  to  the  peo- 
ple. Calvin  shows  that  the  minister  ninst 
not  be  satisfied  with  reading  a  aermon  cold- 
Jy  or  reciting  it  correctly.  "True  preach- 
ing," says  the  reformer, "  mnst  not  be  dead, 
but  living  and  efifectiye.  There  is  a  force, 
there  is  an  energy,  which  should  be  found 
in  those  who  desire  to  he  good  find  loyal 
niinisters  of  the  Word.  No  parade  of  rhet- 
oric, hut  the  Spirit  of  God  must  resound  in 
their  voice  in  order  to  operate  with  power  " 
{VEsprit  de  Diea  dolt  riaoaner  en  lear  voix, 
pour  beioigner  en  verta).  Thus  spolie  Calvin. 
Doubtless  one  sometimes  hears  such  voices, 
but  they  are  rare.  The  progress  which  we 
have  to  make  is  a  revival  of  the  ministry 
of  the  apostles  and  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  the  uncle  of  Edwaid 
VI.,  that  Calvin  wrote  these  words  iu  1548, 
bnt  they  are  applicable  to  every  church. 
May  the  Spirit  of  God  resound  io  our  voices  I 
4th.  Ought  not  Christians  in  tho  times  in 
which  we  Uve,  the  faithful  and  tho  pastors, 
to  attach  themselves  more  and  more  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  T  Wo  must  do  so  in 
order  to  contend  against  infidelity,  and,  still 
more,  against  popery.  Let  ns,  therefore, 
cleave  with  a  living  &ith,  with  earnest  love, 
not,  indeed,  to  a  fantastic  ideal  of  Jesns,  in- 
vented by  unbelieving  imaginations,  but  to 
the  true  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  as  tho 
Holy  Scriptures  alone  make  him  known  to 
ns,  in  all  his  hnmiUty,  but  also  in  all  his 
beauty,  bis  power,  and  Ms  glory.  Let  us  at- 
tach ourselves  to  hiro,  not  only  for  our  own 
peace,  but  also  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Church.  We  are  in  a  great  crisis,  I  would 
almost  say  in  great  distress ;  but  if  we  are 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  friend,  who  has  said 
with  truth,  "All  power  is  given  unto  mo  in 
heaven  andinearth"(Matt.  sxviii.,  18);  and 
if  he  has  added, "  I  am  with  you  alway" 
(Matt,  ssviii.,  20),  should  we  not  be  sense- 
less if,  in  this  pressing  danger,  wo  did  not 
apply  for  help  to  that  friend  1  Well,  those 
words  were  addressed  to  m  by  tho  Son  of 
God.  We  are  full  of  confidence  in  the  real- 
ity of  his  promises;  let  us  aet  accordingly. 


Fi-om  the  Cowieii  o/(fe  BHUsh  Organization  of 
the  Mangelical  Allkmce  to  th«  Conneil  and 
Membere  of  the  Evangiiical  Alliance  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Beloved  and  Honored  Bretoren, — We 
avail  ourselves  of  tho  opportunity  afforded 
lis  by  our  delegates  proceeding  to  tho  Gen- 
eral Conference  about  to  be  held  iu  New 


York,  to  commend  them  to  your  fraternal  fel- 
lowship and  regard.  We  present,  by  them, 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  Christian  brethren 
gathered  together  &om  difierent  lands,  our 
cordial  and  affectionate  greeting,  and  our 
'  aoere  congratulations  on  the  auspicious 
casion  of  your  assembly. 
We  desire  gratefully  to  aebnowlcdge  the 
hand  of  our  gracious  God  in  tho  removal  of 

lanses  for  further  delay  in  holding  in 
yonr  own  city  the  Sixth  General  Conference 
of  Christians  of  various  nations,  and  in 
bringing  to  a  successful  termination  the  ar- 
igements  made  in  many  different  coun- 
ts for  a  suitable  representation  being 
present  to  take  part  in  its  interesting  pro- 
ceedings. Tho  Conference  itself  and  its  re- 
sults will  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  by 
multitudes  in  this  and  other  lands  who  de- 

to  see  the  Christian  churches  both  of 
the  Old  and  Kew  World  brought  into  closer 

nunion  and  co-operation,  for  the  de- 
fense of  religious  liberty  and  the  spread  of 
~ie  Eodoemor's  kingdom  among  all  people. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  meetings  and  the  subjects  about  to 
be  brought  under  your  consideration,  we  in- 
vited the  members  of  the  Alliance  tlirough- 
oat  the  United  Kingdom  to  make  special 
and  united  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing,  that  the  approaching  Conference 
may  issue  in  results  greatly  to  his  glory, 
and  the  increase  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord 
among  all  true  Christians. 

To  move  the  springs  of  united  prayer  has 
been  one  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  this 
Alliance,  and  on  no  previous  occasion  docs 
it  appear  to  us  that  the  supphcatious  of 
God's  children  were  more  needed  or  more 
suitable  than  at  the  present  time,  when  wise 
and  holy  men  of  both  hemispheres  are  drawn 
together  for  fraternal  fellowship,  for  spirit- 
ual profit,  for  mutual  counsel,  and  for  com- 
bined effort  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness throughout  tho  world. 

May  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Supplication 
bo  poured  out  upon  your  assemblies.  May 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  himself  be 
with  jou. 

Allow  us,  beloved  brethren,  to  assure  you 
of  our  cordial  sympafiy,  and  our  readiness 
at  all  times  toco-operate  with  you,  and  with 
the  sister  organizations  in  various  countries, 
iu  making  this  Association  increasingly  a 
power  for  good.  We  have  rejoiced  iu  the 
formation  of  so  large  and  influential  an  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  as  the  one  already  estabhsh- 
ed  in  your  own  country,  and  of  which  the 
present  Conference  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  good  fruits;  and  we  record  with 
thankfulness  tho  valuable  aid  recently  ren- 
dered by  yourselves  and  our  European  asso- 
ciations in  pleading  effectually  for  the  op- 
pressed in  a  distant  land.  We  are  thus  re- 
minded continually  of  a  great  and  holy 
wort  committed  to  our  hands — ^the  defense 
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of  peraecuted  CliristiaDs  Biifferiog  for  right- 
eousness' sake ;  tLe  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
all  lands ;  the  practice  of  Cbristian  charity 
among  ourselves,  and  commending  it  to  the 
sympathy  and  practice  of  oar  fellow-believ- 
ers; conflicts  with  infidelity  and  uugodli- 
ness  iu  varied  forms — these  are  claiming  the 
most  serious  attention  of  Christians,  and 
pressing  npon  them  everywhere  to  unite, 
and  by  a  common  service  to  their  one  Lord 
draw  closer  the  bands  of  brotherly  love. 
Only  thus  united  in  holy  activity  can  we  be 
assured  that  donbta  as  to  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  doctrines  we  hold  will  diminish, 
and  the  promise  of  our  Lord  be  not  far  from 
its  final  and  glorious  accomplishment — "  that 
the  world  may  believe." 

May  the  God  of  peace  and  love  enable  you 
■witli  one  heart  and  mouth  to  glorify  him 
■who  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
and  so  make  manifest  that  the  Prince  of 
Peace  haa  guided,  controlled,  and  blessed 
yoor  counsels. 

Again  we  offer  you  our  paternal  and  affec- 
tionate salutations.    On  behalf  of  the  Coun- 


eU, 


Ebuiit,  President 

Chichester, 

Robert  Lush, 

William  Ashley, 

E.  J.  EoBERTSON  (Lord  Benholm), 

Vice-presidents. 
Altked  S.  CHURcnrLL, 

Chairtmn  ofN.  Y.  Conf.  Com. 
John  Finch,  TrMwnm-. 
James  Davis,  Secrelary. 
Hekmans  Schmettau, 

Foreign  Seeretarij. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF 
CAKTEEBUEY. 

AddlKgtou  Park.  Croydoii, 
Angnet  1,  IS73. 

My  deak  Dean,  —  I  can  not  allow  the 
Dean  ofray  Cathedral  to  goto  America  to  at^ 
tend  a  general  conference  of  Christians  of  all 
countries,  without  expressing  my  good  wishes 
and  earnest  hope  that  his  efforts  to  promote 
unity  in  Christ's  Church  may  be  blessed. 

In  1870  (before  the  proposed  Conference 
was  postponed,  owing  to  the  unhappy  war 
between  two  great  Christian  nations)  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented  Bishop 
Mllvaine,  which  he  kindly  nndertook  to 
present  to  the  Conference.  I  hope  that  you 
will,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  the  bearer 
of  my  good  wishes  in  the  place  of  one  whose 
loss  has  been  felt  by  Christian  men  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

You  are  aware  that  1  have  never  been  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  under 
the  auspices  of  which  the  Conference  is  to 
be  convened.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  hold  the  position  which  God  has  assigned 


to  me  in  that  Church,  which  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  without  praying  for  God's  blessing 
on  all  earnest  efforts  to  spread  tho  great 
Gospel  doctrines  which  the  Reformation  vin- 
dicated. Never  since  the  Reformation  has 
it  been  more  important  that  Christian  men 
should  leam  to  understand  and  co-operat* 
with  one  another,  and  that  they  should,  by 
the  manifestation  of  their  union  in  faith  and 
good  works,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to 
the  growing  progress  of  superstition  and 
infidelity.  And  never  haa  this  union  been 
more  earnestly  longed  for  than  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

I  trust  that  the  Holy  Spiilt  of  God  may 
guide  all  who  take  part  in  your  discnesions 
at  New  York ;  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
great  social  and  religious  ([oestions  of  which 
yon  propose  to  treat  may  be  advanced  by 
t!ie  mutual  intercourse  of  minds  aconstomed, 
many  of  them,  to  regard  tliese  qnestions  in 
different  aspects,  according  to  the  peonliaii- 
ties  of  their  several  countries. 

Tliat  God  may  hasten  the  time  when  the 
differences,  which  at  present  tend  too  mneb 
to  keep  Christians  asunder,  may  be  removed, 
and  when  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
sincerely  may  be  able,  without  compromise 
of  principle,  to  unite  both  outwardly  and  iu 
spirit,  is  mj  heart's  prayer. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Dean,  yours 
very  sincerely,  A.  C.  Castdar. 

Tie  very  Revereud 

The  DE4B  of  CiBTEHBCni-. 


GREETING  FEOM  THE  GERMAN 
CHURCH  DIET." 

Berlin,  September  1,  IBJS. 
The  German  Evangelical  Church  Diet, 
represented  by  two  members  of  their  Esec- 
1  Committee,  viz.,  Professor  Dr.  Dorner 
and  Consistorial  Councilor  Noel,  send  broth- 
erly greetings  to  the  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  about  to  convene  in  New 
York  City;  with  the  expression  of  their 
heartfelt  desire  that  in  the  battle  against 
the  dark  powers  of  infidelity  and  supersti- 
tion the  bond  of  peace  may  draw  closer  and 
closer  together  all  soldiers  of  the  Lord  ou 
both  sides  of  the  great  deep,  and  that  to  this 
end  the  approaching  assembly  may  be  bless- 
ed in  its  testimonies,  prayers,  and  thanks- 
givings. 

*  [The  Geroiuji  Church  Diet  was  founilea  during 
therevoliitloiiarycoinniDtionH  ofl^8,audmeCforlhe 
first  time  over  ttie  graves  of  Luther  and  Helanctithou 
la  WItlen1>erg.  It  la  a  free  Bodety  of  Erangeltcal 
ChrigtiaoB  in  Germany,  meeting  from  time  tu  time 
for  ite  dlscnaslon  of  subjects  of  common  interest. 
It  is  the  same  for  the  vartons  erangelical  ileDomina- 
tlona  of  the  German  nation,  that  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance Is  for  Evangelical  Chtietians  of  all  nationalities 
and  loDgties.  It  i^med  first  at  a  cotifeileratloa  of 
churches,  hut  this  Idea  bus  beeu  nbitudoiied.'-F.  5.] 
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lu  beiialf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
tlie  German  Evangelical  Cliurch  Diet,  tlie 
acting  Vice-president ; 

D.  P.  Run.  KoGEL,  D.D., 
ChopUin  to  Ihe  King  of  Prussia. 

FROM  THE  CENTRAI,  COMMITTEE  FOR 

INNER  MISSIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN 

EVANGEUCAL  CHURCH. 

To  the  highly  venerable  Assembly  of  tlio 
Evangelical  Alliance,  to  meet  in  New  York 
in  October  next,  the  undersigned  Central 
Committee,  through  its  Yice-presideut,  Dr. 
Domer,  of  Berlin,  and  its  worthy  friend  and 
agent,  Pastor  KmmmacLer,  of  Brandenburg, 
herewith  respectfully  hears  its  frateraal  sal- 
utations. 

These  gentlemen  Lave  at  onr  request 
accepted  the  commission  to  express  to  the 
highly  venerable  Assembly  onr  warm  inter- 
est in  tlie  deliberations,  especially  in  those 
which  pertain  to  the  great  work  of  Home 
Mission,  and  are  of  such  vast  importance  to 
the  Christian  nations  and  the  Evangelical 
Churcli  in  the  present  and  the  future. 

Above  all  do  we  earnestly  desire  that  the 
Assembly  may  be  in  the  condition  to  assist 
in  supplying  the  hosts  of  evangelical  emi- 
grants who  annually  arrive  at  your  shores 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  with  the  bless- 
ings of  evangelical  worship,  ovangelioa!  pas- 
toral caie,  and  evangelical  schools,  and  to 
secure  the  same  unto  their  children  in  their 
new  home.  What  hitherto  was  possible  to 
be  done  for  these  purposes  iii  North  Amer- 
ica, partly  by  the  joint  assistance  from  Ger- 
many, for  it  we  take  occasion  to  express  onr 
sincerest  thanks  to  those  worthy  and  noble 
men  who,  with  faith  and  many  sacrifices, 
have  co-operated  with  u.i  We  p  ay  them 
not  to  grow  weary  in  the  r  ul  a  ors  tnl 
assure  them  of  our  read  ness  to  w  rk  to 
gether  with  them  for  this  end  a  cord  ng  to 
onr  strength  and  by  all  poss  ble  means 
We  beg  the  Assembly  to  f  n  sb  these  go 
tlemeu,  Dr.  Domer  and  Pastor  Krun  mat!  er 
whom  yon  will  also  recogn  zo  and  c  rl  al 
ly  welcome  as  out  representat  ves  ■\  or 
midst,  with  such  thonghts  and  w  sb^s  as 
may  be  of  importance  for  the  sp  r  tnal  in 
teresta  of  our  evangelical  countrymen  and 
ought  to  claim  our  attenf  on  and  denanl 
our  action. 

We  pray  that  tho  Lord  of  the  Church  w  11 
fill  the  Assembly  of  the  Evangel  cal  All  ance 
■with  his  Holy  Spbit,  aud  abundantly  bless 
and  direct  it  to  the  end  that,  in  the  midst 
of  tliese  serious  times  of  conflict,  his  boly 
work  of  peace  may  prosper,  and  among  all 
nations  the  kingdom  of  Jesns  Christ  be 
built  np,  to  the  praise  of  his  name. 

DR.WicnEBS. 
Ecrlio  aud  Hamburg,  3a\s  2i,  1?T3. 


At  a  private  interview  with  Ills  Majesty 
William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King 
of  Prussia,  held  at  Bad  Gastein,  August  10, 
1873,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Schaff,  acting  honorary 
secretary  of  the  American  braiicli  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  after  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  programme  of 
the  General  Conference,  was  authorized  and 
requested  to  oonvey  his  Majesty's  "cordial 
greeting  and  best  wishes  (AeriHcfen  Grmn 
wnd  Sfgeuatcansch)  to  the  General  Conference 
to  be  held  in  New  York,  and  to  assure  it  of  his 
entire  sympatliy  with  the  evangelical  princi- 
ples and  union  efforts  (emngelisdhe  6TundsSt!:e 
und  Ehh^Uhmtr^ungen)  of  the  Alliance." 

The  Emperor  desired  it  to  bo  understood 
that  he  sustained  the  same  friendly  relation 
to  the  Alliance  which  his  brother,  King 
Frederick  William  IV,  of  Prussia,  liad  pub- 
licly expressed  in  1857,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  General  Conference  then  held  at  Berlin, 
when  he  hospitablyentertained  the  delegates 
at  his  palace  in  Potsdam.  It  was  his  fervent 
wish  and  prayer  that  the  approaching  Confer- 
ence might  receive  from  above  the  ^irit  of 
wisdom  and  power,  and  lead  to  a  closer  union 
among  Christians  of  all  denominations  and 
couctries,wliich  his  Majesty  felt  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  especially  in  these  times 
of  growing  conflict  with  infidelity  on  the 
one  hand,  aud  with  spperstitiou  on  the  other. 
Only  a  united  army  can  conquer  the  enemy 
and  enjoy  the  fl'uits  of  victory.  In  laboring 
for  tme  Christian  union,  we  act  in  tlie  spirit 
of  Christ,  who  prayed  for  it  before  he  offered 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Tlie  Emperor  also  expressed  his  gratification 
that  his  chief  chaplain,  Dr.  Hoftiuanu,  and 
Professor  Godet  (the  tutor  of  his  only  sou, 
the  Crown-prince  of  Germany)  were  to  at- 
tend the  Conference  in  Hew  York,  aud  said 
he  wohW  giTe  Dr.  Hoffmann  every  facility 
to  do  so ;  bnt  this  distinguished  divine  was 
then  lying  ill  at  Berlin,  and  died  a  few  weeks 
afterward  (August  38). 

These  expressions  of  interest  in  the  Alli- 
ance on  the  port  of  the  venerable  Emperor 
were  remarkably  frank  and  cordial,  and  were 
repeated  afterward  by  his  Majesty  at  the 
dinner-table  before  several  distinguished 
guests.  They  do  credit  to  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  are  of  great  weight  in  view  of  his 
official  position  as  the  royal  patron  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestantism  on  the  Coutiiisnt  of 
Europe. 


FROM   THE   EVANGELICAL  OBERKIR- 
CHENRATH  IN  BERLIN. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Domer  conveyed  to  the  Con- 
ference a  message  from  Dr.  Herrmann,  Pres- 
ident of  the  OberUi-chem-afh  (ivliicli  is  the 
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highest  council  of  the  United  Evangelical 
Churchof  Prussia),  sending,  in  behalf  of  thia 
body,  a  cordi^  gt«etiug  to  the  General  Con- 
ferenc*,  with  the  prayer  that  it  may  be  rich- 
ly blessed  in  its  noble  efforts  t<i  bring  about 
ft  closer  union  among  Christtiins  of  different 
lauds  and  nations. 


FEOM  PROFESSOR  KOSSEEUW  ST. 

HILAIKE,  VERSAILLES, 

Membor  of  lUe  Instltate  of  France. 

Keuclmte:,  Sept.  12, 1SI3. 
To  the  Bee.  Dr.  Schaff: 

DnAK  ASD  HOSOBED  Bkother, — You  have 
ashed  from  me  a  few  lines,  which  jou  may 
submit  (o  our  brethren  of  every  language 
and  of  every  conntry  whom  the  great  festi- 
val of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  about  Ko 
assemble  in  Now  York. 

I  am  happy  to  accede,  were  it  only  to  bo 
able  to  express  to  you  and  to  all  oiir  breth- 
ren my  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
t»he  part  with  tliem  in  this  famUy  cele- 
bration, and  to  enjoy  upon  earth  that  fore- 
taste of  heaven,  which  is  called  Utiitg  in 
Christ.  Bnt  imperious  dnties  detain  me  in 
I^nce ;  they  ai^  all  comprised  in  one,  that 
ofdevotingmyself  entirely,  in  my  impotence 
and  weakness,  to  the  regeneration  of  my  un- 
happy country. 


It  is 


among  Christiana  been 
desired  by  God ;  never,  if  it  is  realized,  eonld 
it  bear  more  blessed  fruits ;  but  (we  can  not 
repeat  it  too  often)  the  world  has  its  eye 
upon  us.  Evangelical  Christians!  it  watches 
US,  it  atndiea  us,  to  see  what  we  will  do ;  to 
follow  us  if  we  advance  to  a  defined  and 
blessed  goal,  to  despise  and  disgrace  ns  if 
we  remain  at  a  stand-still  or  retreat. 

The  crisis  is  universal  in  every  domain- 
religious,  political,  and  social.  Here  we  have 
only  to  occnpy  ourselves  with  the  first ;  our 
battle-field  is  religion.  It  is  there  we  must 
conquer  or  perish. 

Religion  lias  already  passed  through  tivo 
great  crises  i  that  of  its  founding,  and  that 
of  its  reform.  It  touches  now  upon  a  third, 
not  less  formidable,  not  less  decisive.  The 
question  is  to  know  if  it  is  compatible  with 
the  needs  and  the  tendencies  of  society  in 
our  days ;  if  it  has  run  its  course,  and  must 
abdicate,  to  yield  its  place  to  the  gross  ma- 
terialism which  aspires  to  succeed  it,  seeing 
whether,  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  mod- 
em civilization  to  purify  it  and  peimeate  it 
witli  its  spirit,  it  will  oonduot  it  toward  new 


It  has  converted  barbariana ;  will  it  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  civilized  world ! 

Eomanism,  with  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can, has  exhausted  its  vital  principle.  It  has 
declared  war  against  all  the  aspirations  of 
the  century;  it  has  alienated  from  itself  its 


intelligent  and  most  reasoning  adher- 
;  it  only  retains  blind  votaries:  in  a 
word,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  religion ;  it  is  no 
longer  any  thing  but  a  machine  of  war  and 
goverument.  And  we  Christians,  we  Prot- 
estants, are  ive  fitted  to  inherit  its  privi- 
1,  to  try  and  fill,  in  hearts  and  eon- 
ices,  the  place  it  has  left  vacant  1  I  do 
not  know  what  others  will  have  to  answer 
for  their  countries;  but  for  France  I  answer, 
without  hesitation.  No  I  I  say  it  in  deep  sad- 
uothing  is  more  melancholy  than  tlie 
aspect  presented  by  Protestantism  in  the 
South,  which  I  have  twice  visited  and  thor- 
ighly  examined,  since  the  war.  Every- 
where infidel  pastors,  or  orthodox  pastors 
are  in  reality  dead,  doing  still  more 
in  preventing  souls  starving  for  truth 
from  leaving  the  Church  and  going  else- 
where to  seek  the  life  they  could  not  find  in 
And  if  the  pastors  are  dead,  what  shall 
I  say  of  their  congregations  f 

The  only  cheering  prospect  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  gloom  is  the  movement  which 
'is  to  work  in  several  of  tliese  dead 
churches  in  the  Sonth  of  France.    Living 
souls  come  out  from  them  to  form  beside 
them  akindof^wcAurcSto  which  the  n 
only  is  wanting,  and  they  group  tJ 
round  faithful  pastors,  supported,  not  by  the 
State,  but  by  the  congregation.     The  great 
question  of  Separation  of  Cfturcft  and  Slate 
'    floating  in  the  air,  and  propounds  itself 
liere  no  one  would  dare  propound  it.     It 
everywhere  at  present,  but  above  all  in 
e  little  town  fiom  ivhich  I  write,  Neu- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,  which  perhaps  will 
ve  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  present 
the  world  the  solution  of  this  great  dis- 
cussion.   As  regards  Eomanism,  it  must  no 
longer  bo  studied  in  Rome,  but  in  France. 
In  Rome  it  stated  its  premises,  but  it  ap- 
plied them  and  put  its  raasims  intfl  prae- 
in  France.     It  no  longer  demands  be- 
lief, but  obedience  from  the  souls  it  has  en- 
thralled.    It  is  at  variance  with  the  State, 
at  variance  with  the  century.     It  has  made 
waste  of  the  human  soul,  to  enthrone  it- 
self upon  the  ruins  1 

But  if  it  reigns  in  France  at  this  moment, 
it  is  an  ephemeral  reign  which  can  not  last, 
for  the  bent  of  the  spirit  of  the  century  is 
opposed  to  it.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  less  to  be  feared  for  other  countries.  Ban- 
ished from  the  new  German  empire,  the  Jes- 
uits have  invaded  England,  and  threaten  tlie 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  Atlantic 
which  separates  them.  In  these  two  great 
nations  (so  dissimilar,  and  yet  united  by  a 
common  tie,  the  Bible,  which  serves  as  a 
base  to  all  their  social  edifice),  Romanism, 
grown  more  powerful  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  very  liberties  it  wishes  to  destroy, 
attacks  Protestantism  to  pervert  and  cor- 
rupt it.  Therefore,  we  will  say  to  our  dear 
brethren  assembled  at  New  York,  as  we  have 
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said  for  fifteen  years  to  France,  Beware  of 
Komauisni,  under  ivhatover  name  it  dis- 
guises itselfl  Beware  of  tliat  descent  to- 
ward it,  strewn  witli  flowers,  called  Eitnal- 
ism  I  Bat  take  care,  also,  not  to  imitate 
the  Lntiu  races,  wto,  impeded  iu  their  flight 
by  Eomaniara,  know  no  other  door  of 
eapo  but  anbelief.  And  nevertheless,  e^ 
in  France  (which  now  is  forcing  itself  to 
turn  to  the  Middle  Agea,  and  to  imitate 
ory  thing  belonging  to  them  except  their 
fiiith),  Bomaniant  has  lost  much  ground. 
The  Kepnblic  has  given  it  its  death-blow, 
above  all  among  the  loss  enlightened  class- 
es, where,  unhappily,  it  has  t«o  often  killed 
faith  at  the  same  time.  Our  radicals,  enter, 
ing  as  if  from  below,  have  not  understood 
that  there  are  no  durable  liberties  but  those 
which  are  founded  on  beliefs.  Poor  Franco ! 
a  void  is  by  degrees  taking  posaesaion  of 
souls.  Because  of  her  having  passed  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  having  built 
only  to  overthrow,  she  has  finished  by  be- 
lieving iu  nothing,  not  even  in  herself, 
a,nd  attacks  the  very  basis  of  society  in  the 
three  columns  which  support  it— God,  the 
Eimily,  and  property.  Where  is  the  remedy 
for  all  these  evils  T  There  is  but  one,  and 
you.  Christians  of  all  countries,  assembled  at 
New  York,  you  have  it  in  your  hands.  It 
is  the  Bible,  the  Word  of  God.  In  aJmost 
nineteen  centuries  that  the  Gospel  has  ex- 
isted, has  it  lost  its  vigor !  has  its  immortal 
youth  faded}  No;  it  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  to-morrow^the  same  ' 
eternity.  If  it  uo  longer  performs  mi 
ciCiS,it  is  not  Christ's  fault,  bat  that  of 
disciples.  Jesus  walks  still  upon  the  i 
ters,  but  Peter  no  longer  ventures  to  go  to 
him ;  he  looks  at  the  tempest,  and  not  at 
bis  Saviour;  and,  nevertheless,  when  all 
reels  around  us,  when  society  appeals  to 
tremble  upon  its  foundations,  the  secre  " 
walking  with  a  firm  step  on  this  moving 
gconnd,  where  Peter  only  sinks  because  he 
doubts,  is  "  to  look  to  Jesas  1" 

EossEBuw  St.  Hilairb. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Hon.  George  S.  Stu- 
art, of  Philadelphia,  dated  at  MMui-gh,  Ulk 
September,  187a. 

My  very  dear  FRIE^•D  akd  Brother  is 
THE  LoKD,^Prom  what  you  state,  you  will, 
in  a  day  or  two,  be  leaving  the  shores  of  this 
"  Old  World  "  of  ours  for  those  of  your  own 
"New  World"  across  the  Atlantic.  Would 
that  it  were  iu  my  power  to  accompany  you  1 
for  my  heart  always  warms  toward  Ameri- 
ca whenever  I  recall  to  mind  the  multiplied 
kindnesses  which  I  once  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  yourself  and  other  noble  Christian 
bretliren  in  that  great  land.     But,  from  pre- 


vioas  communications,  you  know  how,  un- 
der present  eireumstanies  it  is  impractica- 
ble for  me  to  give  edect  to  my>  wishes. 

Soon  in  New  York— "The  Empire  City," 
as  I  was  wont  to  hear  it  called — will  assem- 
ble the  great  Evangelical  Congress,  toward 
which,  for  a  week,  will  be  converging  the 
eyes  of  all  Christendom,  as  towawl  a  focus 
of  concentrated  light  and  influence.  And 
my  fervent  prayer  is,  that  the  presence  and 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  abun- 
dantly experienced  in  the  midst  of  it. 

In  the  programme  of  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, I  find  that  the  subject  of  missions,  or 
that  of  the  world's  evangelization,  occupies 
a  deservedly  conspicaons  place.  Indeed,  if 
propei'ly  viewed  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  it 
is  the  grandest  of  all  subjects ;  since  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  contemplated 
therein  is  the  one  for  which  the  world  itself 
is  preserved  in  being,  and  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  which  alone  the  divine  and  glorified 
Eedeemer  will  behold  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  be  satisfied.  I  do  tnist,  therefore, 
that  it  will  bo  solemnly  viewed,  and  wor- 
thily treated  in  all  its  height  and  depth, 
and  length  and  breadth  1  seeing  that  the 
world's  evangelization  includes  not  only  that 
of  avowed  heathendom,  with  its  eight  hun- 
dred miUiojis,  but  also  that  of  nominal  Chris- 
tendom, with  its  hundreds  of  millions,  who 
are  members  of  superstitions  and  idolatrous 
communities,  or  wrapped  up  in  the  folds  of 
cold  indifferentism  or  open  infidelity,  or 
wallowing  in  the  filth  and  mire  of  abomina- 
able wickedness.  Yea,more!  Thereisatrue 
sense  in  which,  according  to  the  remark  of 
one  of  the  holiest  of  your  own  divines,  now, 
alas  1  no  more,  the  purest  of  even  our  Prot- 
estant chnrches  need  not  only  to  be  revived, 
but  reconverted,  or  converted  again ;  that 
is,  brought  bock  to  a  state  of  real  Scriptural 
liumility,  simplicity,  holiuess,  and  love. 

Now,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
twofold  evangelization  of  the  professing 
Cbnrch  of  Christ  and  the  heathen  world 
so  enormous,  alike  in  number  ami  in 
maguitnde,  that  I  do  not  think  they  can 
possibly  be  exaggerated.  I  say  this  ero- 
phatically,  because  if  there  be,  as  is  some- 
times alleged,  in,  some  quarters  a  tendency 
te  depict  them  in  colors  that  are  too  dark, 
there  is  assuredly  in  other  quarters  a  tend- 
ency to  make  comparatively  light  of  them, 
and  so  to  magnify  partial  successes  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  whole  world  is  rap- 
idly on  the  highway  toward  easy  and  com- 
plete evangelization. 

The  latter  tendency  I  can  not  but  regard 
as  a  fatal  and  deadly  one,  fraught  with  al- 
most infinite  mischief;  lulling  the  Church 
of  Christ  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  inaction 
and  carnal  self-complacency,  instead  of  rous- 
ing it  into  tenfold  or  a  hundred -fold  greater 
activity  and  energy  in  confronting  the  mul- 
'iuoas  foes  ihat  arc  now  marshaled  iu 
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battle  array  against  the  cause  of  tmtli  and 
rigliteouBnees  thronghont  all  the  realms  of 
earth,  nnder  the  leadership  of  tlie  apostate 
epirit  who  now  "  worketh  in  the  childreu  of 
disobedience." 

Majjy  seem  to  he  afraid  of  looking  at,  or 
attempting  to  realize,  the  formidahleness  of 
tliese  oppoeiug  forces,  lest  diacouragement, 
depreasion,  and  dismay  should  surge  over 
the  ranks  of  the  sacramental  host,  nnder  the 
banner  of  our  adored  EmmanoeL  Such  ap- 
pteliension,  however,  is  not  only  an  indica^ 
tion  of  base  cowardliness,  but  of  feeble  faith, 
or  a  total  want  of  faith,  in  Jehovah's  eternal 
purposes  and  promises.  Looking  Bteadfaet- 
ly  at  these,  and  placing  implicit  reliance  on 
them,  as  revealed  in  his  holy  oracles,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  or  dread,  even  if  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  vastly  greater, 
and  the  forces  arrayed  against  na  vastly 
mightier  tJian  they  really  are.  By  these 
we  are  assured,  in  terms  the  clearest  and 
most  positive,  tiat  the  most  glowing  visions 
of  the  prophetic  mnse  relative  to  the  nlti- 
mate  destruction  of  all  error  and  sin,  and 
the  universal  reign  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, shall  one  day  be  triumphantly  realized. 
No  matter,  then,  thongh  now  there  may 
seem  to  be  oceans  of  difficulties,  and  mouut- 
aiua  of  impossibUities  in  the  way,  faith — a 
living  faith  in  Jehovah's  purposes  and  prom- 
ises—  onght  to  prevail,  and  intensify  the 
assurance  that,  in  Aig  own  way  and  time, 
God's  omnipotency  will  interpose  and  level 
these  mountains,  roll  out  these  oceans  into 
emptiness,  rend  the  heavens,  and  pour  down 
the  richest  effusions  of  the  Spirit's  grace 
over  a  ransomed  and  gladdened  world. 

While,  then,  gratefuUy  acknowledging 
God's  sovereign  goodness,  and  fervently 
thanking  him  for  any  blessing  which  he 
may  have  undeservedly  bestowed  on  lier 
poor  and  unworthy  labors  in  times  past,  it 
surely  is  the  duty,  the  paramount  duty,  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Christ  through- 
out all  her  borders,  in  obedience  to  the  Di- 
vine command,  to  awake  and  arise  from 
present  sloth  aud  slumlwr;  and  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind  in  the  sphere  of 
evangehzing  operations  at  home  and  abroad, 
because  of  their  littleness,  aud  paltriness, 
and  utter  inadequacy,  go  forth  in  the  heroic 
spirit  of  prophets  and  apostles,  confessors 
aud  mai^yrs,  to  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
the  nations,  resolved,  through  ali-sustain- 
ing  grace,  never,  never  to  relax,  but  rather, 
more  and  more  to  increase  her  self-saorifl- 
cing  efforts  until  the  citadels  of  sin  and  Sa- 
tan in  everyland  be  utterly  demolished,  and 
all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  his  Clirist. 

And  now  "Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ." 

Ever,  very  affectionately  yours, 

Alexakdku  Duff. 


FROM  PEOPESSOK  J.  I.  DOEDES,  D.D. 

TJlrecht,  Hollflnfl,  Aug.,  1S73. 
To  fhe  Honorable  Presidenf  of  the  General  Con- 

ference  of  the  Evangelical.  Alliance  at  i"«o 

York: 

HoxOEED  8iK, — I  can  not  abstain  from 
sending  the  Conference  now  held  at  New 
York,  a  word  of  sympathy  with  my  best 
wishes. 

Feeling  gratified  to  get  a  special  invita- 

nn  to  attend  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  1  should  have  liked 
very  much  to  meet  the  brethren  and  hear 
their  interesting  accounts,  aud  to  take  an 
ive  part  myself  in  all  that  is  to  be  done 
order  to  promote  the  glorious  aim  the 
Conference  has  in  view.  But  the  distance, 
as  well  as  my  academical  duties,  keeps  me 

However,  thongh  I  can  not  be  present,  I 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  labors  of  the 
Conference.  With  the  utmost  sympathy  I 
look  at  the  aim  and  strivings  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance — the  more  so  in  these  days, 
now  that  in  Holland,  at  least,  not  a  few  try 
to  briug  about  an  ecclesiastical  alliance  be- 
twixt those  who  confess  the  Christ  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  aud  the  adherents  of  mod- 
ern liberalism.  Averse  to  an  ofBcial  eccle- 
siastical alliance,  I  highly  approve  of  each 
endeavor  to  bring  together  and  fraternize 
those  who  love  the  same  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  long  to  see  the  same  Gospel  of 
God's  grace  in  Jesus  Christ  preached  aud 
professed.  No  amalgamation  of  the  hetero- 
geneous elements,  but  free  co-operation  of 
'angelical  churche8,and  spiritual  union 
of  all  who  desire  to  stand  firm  in  their  belief 
Divine-human  Person  and  atoning 
work  of  onr  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ 
the  only  and  sufficient  source  of  salvation, 
the  lieari^  and  soul  of  Christianity,  and  as 
the  centre  of  all  true  Christian  union  and 
fellowship."  By  this  we  truly  may  expect, 
with  God's  blessing,  prosperity  and  bliss  for 
the  evangelical  churches. 

And  now,  wishing  your  Conference  may 

not  bo  in   vain,  but  may  strengthen  the 

hearts  of  all  who  ore  present,  I  take  leave, 

liu  yours  in.  Christ,  onr  common 

Lord  and  Saviour, 

J.  I.  DOEDES, 

Prof,  of  Theol,  Univ.  of  Utreclit. 

FROM  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  C. 
WINTHROP,  LL.D. 
A  Letter  addreesed  to  the  Men.  .Dr.  William,  Ad- 
ams, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fi-o- 
gramme. 

BrookliDfi  (Boston),  Oct.  11,  ISn. 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Adams,— I  owed  to  your 
kindness  the  first  invitation,  which  I  re- 
ceived some  months  ago,  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  tlie  Evangelical  Alliance, 
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and  wbieh  I  was  obliged  to  decline.  More 
recently  I  gave  my  conaent  most  gladly  that 
niy  name  should  be  included  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  meeting,  with  the  foil  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  out  of  my  power 
to  be  present.  Bnt  as  I  have  read,  from  day 
to  day,  the  stirring  reports  of  what  has  been 
said  and  done  during  the  past  week,  I  have 
regretted  sincerely  that  I  could  not  have 
broken  away  from  a  complication  of  engage- 
ments at  home,  and  have  mn  on,  even  at  the 
eleventh  honr,  to  manifest  my  sympathy  in 
the  objects  and  in  the  utterances  of  the  oc- 

I  should  have  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portniiity  to  olfer  my  most  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  those  who  had  thought  me  wor- 
thy to  be  named  in  yonr  list  of  Vice-presi- 
dents— ^an  honor  which  I  could  not  but  bold 
all  the  more  distinguished  and  all  the 
dear,  as  associating  me  in  some  hiAnble 
measure  with  the  venerable  President  of 
your  Assembly,  Dr.  Woolsey,  whoso 
and  most  successful  labors  in  every  good 
cause,  whether  religions,  literary,  ednoa- 
tional,  or  international,  have  given  him  a 
deserved  pre-eminence,  which  I  should  re- 
joice tfl  have  publicly  recognized.  1  confess 
that  mj  heart  burned  within  me  to  be  at  his 
side  when  those  thrilling  words  of  his  open- 
ing address  came  leaping  over  the  telegraph- 
ic wires:  "Weare  here,  eaeh  one  of  us,  what- 
ever our  form  of  worship,  whatever  our  dis- 
cipline, whatever  our  old  recollections  de- 
rived from  our  Christian  forefethers,  we  are 
here  as  one  body ;  with  separate  badges  and 
banners,  it  may  be,  to  mark  oar  national  or 
denominational  differences,  but  all  recog- 
nizing our  supreme  allegiance  to  one  great 
standard  of  the  Cross."  This  was  the  sub- 
stanee,  if  not  the  exact  language,  of 
dress  which  gave  the  key-note  to  all  whiob. 
followed. 

I  can  not  but  feel,  my  dear  sir,  that  there 
lias  been  something  of  unspeakable  impress- 
iveness  and  grandeur  in  this  multitndinous 
gathering  from  all  quarters  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world,  which  New  York  has  been 
privileged  to  witness.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed of  lata  years  to  vast  assemblies, 
here  and  elsewhere.  We  have  been  enter- 
tained, almost  to  satiety,  with  what  have 
been  called  "monster  meetings," in  almost 
all  regions  of  the  earth,  and  especially  in  onr 
own  region.  We  have  seen  grand  eiposi- 
tiona  of  ait  and  industry  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe  aud  America — in  Paris,  in 
London,  in  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  more 
lately  in  Vienna.  We  have  seen  tbe  vota- 
ries of  agriculture,  on  onr  own  and  other 
soils,  rallying  together  to  exhibit  the  tri- 
umphs and  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
own  pre-eminent  department  of  labor.  We 
have  seen,  almost  annually,  British  associa- 
tions and  American  associations  of  Science 
meeting  together  to  compare  opinions,  to 
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proclaim  results,  and  to  eneonrage  investi- 
gation and  research.  Grand  musical  jubi- 
lees, too,  for  which  the  most  accomplished 
and  renowned  artists,  and  the  most  gi  "an- 
tic chorns-bands,  have  been  enlisted,  are  no 
strangers  to  onr  own  or  other  lands.  Al- 
most every  interest  among  worldly  occupa- 
tions and  pursuits,  civil  and  military,  polit- 
ical, literary,  scientific,  and  mechanic,  has 
heretofore  had  its  mass  meetings  or  conven- 
tions, and  has  challenged  and  chained  the 
attention  and  sympathy  of  mankind  by  ap- 
peals to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear. 

Bnt  the  wonderful  gathering  at  Now 
York,  which  is  just  now  about  to  separate, 
has  been,  I  need  not  say,  of  a  different  sort, 
and  in  a  difibrent  spirit.  It  was  convened 
to  discuss  no  mere  secular  subjects,  to  ad- 
vance no  mere  material  interests.  It  as- 
sembled in  no  pride  of  human  invention  or 
human  intellect.  The  learning  of  Germany, 
thepiety  of  Switzerland,  the  roased  religions 
inquiry  of  France  or  Spain  or  Italy,  the  schol- 
arship and  eloquence  of  English  universities 
or  cathedrals  or  Independent  Churches,  met 
together  for  no  purpose  of  competition  or 
rivalry,  and  with  no  view  to  ostentatious 
display.  No  contests  were  to  be  waged; 
no  triumphs  to  be  achieved;  no  prizes  to  be 
won,  save  only  that  "  prize  of  the  high  caU- 
ing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,"  toward  which 
the  great  apostle  repj-esented  himself  as  so 
eagerly  pressing.  All,  all  came  together  to 
lay  aside  for  a  time  the  differences  which 
liad  so  long  separated  them,  and  to  remem- 
ber only  the  better  and  higher  things  in 
which  they  agreed.  They  met  to  give  pub- 
lic and  united  reeoguitioQ  of  the  truth,  that 
religion  is  above  all  dogmas,  precious  as 
some  of  those  dogmas  may  be;  that  faitli  is 
above  all  forms,  dear  as  many  of  those  forms 
may  bo;  that  postures  and  vestments  and 
prayer-books  are  secondary  matters,  strong- 
ly as  those  prayer-books  may  be  cherished, 
and  justly  as  they  may  bo  prized;  tliat  uni- 
ty and  nniformity  are  two  different  things ; 
that  there  may  be  separation  without  es- 
trangement; antagonism,  even,  without  al- 
ienation ;  and  that  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
his  kingdom,  and  his  Church  universal, 
"  which  is  the  blessed  company  of  all  faith- 
ful people,"  is  to  be  preferred  far,  far  above 
the  cause  of  any  particular  church,  however 
venerable  its  history,  or  however  valuable 
its  organization. 

Who  can  overestimate  the  importance  and 
the  influence  of  such  a  meeting — evenif  ibg 
only  effect  were  to  draw  men  out  for  a  time 
from  the  narrow  circles  of  their  own  denom- 
inations ;  to  impress  upon  tkem  that  those 
circles  are,  after  all,  concentric  circles,  whose 
radii  reach  back  alike  to  one  and  the  same 
great  Sun  of  righteousness ;  and  thus  to  give 
them  a  broader  margin  and  a  wider  oircam- 
ference  for  their  Christian  charity  and  their 
Christian  fellowship! 
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"  Surely  it  is  a  strange  fact,"  wrote  an 
Episcopal  clergymau  of  an  English  ehnrch 
to  me,  not  many  weeks  ago, "  and  one  preg- 
nant witli  hope  for  the  yet  nnchristianized 
portions  of  the  earth,  that,  in  the  go*d  prov- 
idence of  God,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  ambassadors  of  Japan, 
and  the  Shah  of  Persia — potentates  hereto- 
tbre  shut  up  in  their  unapproaohahle  ei- 
clusiveness— shonld  he  moved  by  a  desire 
to  visit  the  nations  of  Enrope.  But  bow 
shonld  it  siiamo  us  that  we  are  unprepared, 
hy  onr  nnhappy  divisions,  t«  exhibit  the 
oneness  of  the  '  trnth  as  it  is  in  Jesns,'  and 
80  render  nugatory  our  hlessed  Lord's  praj'i 
that  his  disciples  may  'all  be  one,  that  tl 
world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me  I' 

And  how  jnst  and  forcible  were  the  worda 
of  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
La  the  letter  brought  over  by  our  friend  the 
learned  and  liberal  Dean  of  that  cathedral, 
whose  preseuee  has  added  so  much  to 
occasion;  "Never,"Bays  the  Frimatfl  of  all 
England^"never  since  the  Keformation  has 
it  been  more  important  that  Christian  mi 
shonld  learn  to  labor  with  one  another- 
that  they  should,  by  the  manifestation  i 
their  nnion  in  faith  and  good  wishes,  offer 
effectual  opposition  to  the  growing  pnrposes 
of  snpeistition  and  infidelity.     And  never," 
he  adds,  "has  this  union  been  more  earnest- 
ly longed  for  than  in  the  present  day." 


I  owe  you  an  apology,  my  dear  Dr.  Adams, 
for  so  long  a  letter,  reeapitulating  what  is 
eo  familiar  to  you  already.  But  as  you  had 
more  titan  once  most  kindly  nrged  my  at- 
teudance  at  the  meeting,  you  will  know 
how  to  pardon  my  trespassing  upon  you.  I 
desired  to  show  you  how  deeply  the  meet- 
ing Las  impressed  me  as  a  churchman  and 
as  a  layman ;  and  to  give  you,  too,  the  test 
upon  wbicil  1  should  have  ventured  to  oifer 
a  few  words,  if  1  could  have  succeeded  in 
getting  to  Now  York  even  in  season  for  the 
closing  exercises  to-morrow  night. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  Professor 
ChristlLeb  for  a  few  moments  before  he  went 
on  to  New  York,  and  I  have  read  Lis  mas- 
terly essay  with  the  greatest  interest.  The 
Dean  of  Canterbury  passed  a  day  with  me. 

Let  me  only  hope,  iu  conclusion,  that  the 
spu'it  which  has  animated  the  delegates  may 
be  kindled  in  millions  of  other  hearts,  and 
that  to  this  great  meeting  in  New  York  may 
be  traced  hereafter  the  lighting  up  anew  of  a 
flame  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  and  chari- 
ty which  may  catch  and  spread  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  neither  superstition 
nor  infidelity  shall  be  able  to  extinguish  or 
witlistand. 

Believe  mo,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  with 
the  highest  respect  and  regard,  yours  sin- 
cerely, Robert  C.  WiNTHftOP. 

Eev.WiLuAa  AiiiMB,D.D. 
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At  the  cloaiug  session,  the  Eev.  Dr.  John 
Hail,  in  behalf  of  the  Programme  Commit- 
tee, made  the  foUoiviug  report ; 

Christian  friends  liavn  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Programme  papers  and 
euggestions,  on  ^yhicl^  it  is  deemed  proper 
and  respectfal  to  moke  a  report  here,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  opened 
comninnicatiou  with  the  Alliance  in  this 
manner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  materials  of  the  -volume  or  volumes 
trhich  will  constitute  the  permanent  record 
of  this  Conference.  And  it  is  proper  to  re- 
call, in  tliis  connection,  that  the  Conference 
does  not  pass  resolutions  of  a  legislative 
character.  It  is,  in  its  own  department, 
precisely  identical  with  those  great  assem- 
blies of  students  of  science  or  of  social 
reform  whom  ohservation  and  esperience 
have  taught  that  comparison  of  views,  state- 
ment of  opinions,  and  conseqaent  impulse 
to  thought  and  inquiry,  are  adequate  results 
of  their  meetings  and  ample  rewards  for 
their  labors. 

In  making  their  final  announcements  to 
the  Conference,  the  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
gramme beg  leave  t«  say  that  iu  all  their 
preparatory  arrangemeute  it  was  tlieir  hon- 
est aim  and  endeavor  to  exercise  the  utmost 
impartiality  as  regards  denominations,  na- 
tionalities, and  sections.  Few  can  be  aware 
of  the  manifold  di£Bculties  to  be  surmount- 
ed in  realizing  such  an  ideal,  involving  fre- 
quent correspondeuce  with  persons  dispersed 
over  two  continents,  or  the  amount  of  time 
and  labor  actually  expended  on  tbe  general 
programme.  If  this  programme  does  not 
exhibit  snch  an  exact  adjustment  and  bal- 
ancing of  devions  interests  as  is  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  names  of  several  persons  for  whom 
an  appropriate  place  was  provided  do  not 
appear  in  this  document  solely  because  they 
disappointed  the  confident  expectations  of 
the  Committee  at  an  hour  too  late  to  ar- 
range for  substitutes. 

No.  1.  A  paper  has  been  presented  by  the 
American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Animals.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend ihnt  an  opportunity  be   ali'orded  to 


Mv.  Henry  Bergh,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  make  a  concise  statement  to  the 
Conference,  and  have  arranged  accordingly. 

'"  1. 3.  In  regard  to  the.  important  subjects 

ir  and  peaceful  arbitration,  concerning 

which  several  memorials  from  England  and 

United  States  have  been  presented,  the 

Committee  report  that  these  topics,  togeth- 

witb  pauperism.  Its  causes  and  remedies 

10  important  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance),  had  been  committed 
persons  of  the  highest  ability,  whoso 
senee  was  expected  till  within  a  few 
daj's  of  the  opening  of  the  Conference;  and 
with  this  explanation  they  recommend  that 
the  memorials*  now  i-efen-ed  to  l)e  printed  in 
their  proper  place  iu  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
Conference. 

Ko.3.  Tliree  papers  have  come  from  the 
Bochester  branch  of  the  Alliance  in  rela- 
tion to  infringements  of  the  law  of  tolera- 
tion in  a  nominally  Christian  country.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  inter- 
of  the  sufferers  wonld  not  be  promoted, 
the  catise  of  toleration  served,  by  giving 
publicity  to  this  report  at  the  present  time ; 
and  tlie  Committee  recommend  that  the  pa- 
pers be  handed  to  the  Alliance  here,  with  the 
request  that  they  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
andof  communication  with  the  British  AlH- 
,  in  order  to  concerted  and  efficient  ac- 
tion, should  cause  appear. 

No.  4.  A  careful  paper  on  the  subject  of 
tJie  Church  of  Rome  in  Canada,  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  Committee  recommend  to  be  taken 
as  read,  and  handed  to  the  editor  of  the 
forthcoming  volume.t 

No- 5.  The  same  recommendation  is  made 
in  reference  to  a  communication  from  tiio 
Kev.  James  Long,  on  the  Christian  Aspects 
of  Russian  Progress  in  Asia — a  subject  lit- 
tle thought  of,  aud  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. 

No.  6.  A  communication  has  been  received 
from  a  newly-formed  Branch  in  Brazil,  con- 
ceived in  the  best  spirit,  and  expressing  re- 
gret that  a  personal  representative  could 
not  be  sent.     The  Committee  recommend 

*  [One  or  lliete  papers  came  to  the  editor's  hnnda 
incomplete  and  without  nny  indlcnllon  o!  its  niithoc- 
Bhlp,  and  lience  haa  Lbeii  omitted.— M.] 

t  ITiiispnperwnsreinruedtotbe  nnthoc  at  hie  own 
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the  Bi-aneh  for  enrollment,  and  that  a  copy 
of  tLe  report,  i\hBn  issued,  be  eeiit  to  its 
Correapondiug  Secretary. 

No.  7.  Two  connected  commnoications  in 
Frenoli  hive  been  received  from  the  Sah- 
bath  Conuaittee  of  Geneva,  signed  A.  Lom- 
bard, with  a  plan  for  concerted  action  among 
Sabbath  Committiies  in  Enrope  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  Committee  recommend  that  these 
be  refeixed  to  the  Sabbath  Committee  of 
this  city. 

No.  8.  A  paper  from  the  Antislavcry  Soci- 
ety of  London,  bearing  npon  the  (Qave-trade 
in.  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  is  recommended  for 
insertion  in  the  volume  of  reports,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  this  fearful  evil  before  the  public 
mind,  and  promoting  that  civil  and  religions 
]iberty,the  furtherance  of  which  is  one  dis- 
tiuctive  aim  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

No.  9.  The  same  recommendation  is  made 
as  to  a  paper  from  the  Turkish  branoh,ou  the 
opium  trade. 


PEACEFUL  ABBITRATION 
To  the  Conferenee  of  the  Ltaagdical  Alliaiice 

at  New  York: 

Dear  Friends, — We.  the  Committee  of 
the  London  Peace  Society,  representing  a 
considerable  body  of  persona  who  are  united 
together,  irrespective  of  religious  or  political 
distinctions,  for  the  one  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
moting peace  on  eaith  and  good-will  among 
men,  venture  respeotfully,  but  moat  earnest- 
ly, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Conference  to 
a  question  scarcely  second  in  importance  or 
urgency  to  any  that  can  engage  the  delib- 
erations of  yonr  great  Assembly.  As  those 
who  are  associated  to  promote  Christian 
union  among  men  of  aU  nations,  the  rela- 
tions which  esist  between  those  nations  aa 
oi^anized  commauitiea  can  not  be  a  matter 
ontside  the  province  or  the  sympathies  of 
such  a  body  as  yoars ;  and  as  Christians,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  present  state  of  those 
relations  generally  can  be  regarded  by  you 
with  any  other  than  feelings  of  profound 
humiliation  and  sorrow.  No  one  can  deny 
that  Christianity  is  emphatically  a  religion 
of  peace  and  charity  and  brotherly  love. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  obvions  tendency, 
as  the  avowed  design  of  Its  teaching,  is  not 
only  to  unite  men  with  God,  but  to  unite 
them  with  each  other,  without  regard  to  di- 
versities of  race  or  country  or  language,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  jatherhood  of  God 
and  the  common  brotherhood  of  Christ.  No 
one  can  deny  that  among  the  glorious  hopes 
of  the  future  on  which  it  has  taught  human- 
ity to  rely,  none  are  more  clear  and  precise 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  disappearance 
of  war  and  the  establishment  of  universal 
peace. 

But,  alas!  how  sad  is  the  contrast  of  what 
ought  to  be  and  what  aettialiv  is.    Near  the 


end  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Chiis 
tian  era,  ^Ye  find  the  earth,  and  eveu  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  professes  to  submit 
to  Christian  authority,  filled  with  violence 
and  blood.  Within  the  last  twenty  years, 
those  nations  who  collectively  call  them- 
selves  Christendom  have  been  engaged  in 
six  desolating  and  sanguinary  wais,  whitb 
have  involved  the  sacrifice  of  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  human  lives,  while  the 
waste  and  destruction  of  property,  and  the 
suffering  and  demoralization  they  have  oc- 
cadoned,  are  absolutely  incalculable. 

And  what  is  still  more  sad  and  dishearten- 
ing, when  the  actnal  conflicts  have  ceased, 
we  find  the  studies,  the  labors,  and  the  re- 
sources of  peace  incessantly  directed  to  ei- 
tending  and  perfecting  an  enorraons  war  or- 
ganization, as  though  the  chief  end  of  hu- 
man life  is  to  fight  and  to  prepare  for  fight- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
four  and  five  millions  of  the  picked  men  ot 
Europe. dedicated  wholly  to  the  sen  ice  ot 
war,  besides  as  many  more  who  ire  partlv 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  The  cost,  direct 
and  indirect,  to  European  nations  of  these 
armaments,  and  the  interest  of  their  wir 
debts,  can  not  be  less  than  £500,000,000  ster 
ling  annually,  while  they  are  growing  and, 
according  to  the  present  race  of  emulation, 
must  grow  rapidly  year  after  year. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  tlie 
evils  of  this  system  of  armed  rivalry.  It 
ulcerates  the  heart  of  nations  with  mutual 
terror,  hatred,  and  jealousy.  It  is  the  means 
of  difEusiug  through  society  an  amount  of 
immorality  and  vice  which  it  is  fearful  to 
contemplate.  It  diverts  to  purposes  of  de- 
struction incalculable  resources  iii  men  and 
money  which  might  otherwise  be  devoted 
to  the  moral  and  material  amelioration  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  ftirtherance  of  the 
great  objects  of  Christian  civilization.  It 
mocks  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  belies 
the  hopes  it  has  held  forth  to  the  world, 
and  gives  ample  scope  to  the  infidel  and  the 
heatbento  scoff  at  its  pretensions  and  prom- 
ises as  a  religipu  of  peace. 

Is  it  not  time,  then,  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  gird  itseU  to  confront  and 
resist  this  portentous  system!  Is  it  be- 
coming that  it  should  stand  as,  alas ',  it  has 
too  long  stood,  dumb  and  cowed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  evil  so  appaUiug,  uttering  at  best 
only  faint  and  faltering  words  of  general 
lamentation,  too  oHen  conniving  at  it,  if  not 
using  iu  reference  to  it,  langnage  of  direct 
apology  and  sanction  t 

We  appeal  to  the  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  at  New  York  to  lift  up  its 
voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  that  with  no  un- 
certain sound,  in  favor  of  international  peace. 
A  signal,  a  glorious  illustration  has  beeu  re- 
cently given,  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain 
audthe  United  States,  of  the  fact,  that  there 
are  other  means  than  an  appeal  to  the  sword 
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by  ■which.  Christian  aations  can  settle  their 
differences — moans  more  in  a«eordanee  with 
reason  anil  justice,  humanity  and  religion. 
And  still  more  recently  the  British  House' 
of  Commons  has,  hj-  a  dehberate  vote,  recog- 
nized as  susceptible  of  general  application 
the  principle  which  in  that  instance  was 
applied  with  such  auspicious  results. 

May  we  not  hope  that  a  voice  may  issue 
from  the  bosom  of  your  Conference  which 
may  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who,  in 
the  face  of  great  opposition  and  manifold 
discour^ements,  are  laboring  to  establish 
the  dominion  of  right  over  might,  to  suhati- 
tute  the  reign  of  law  in  the  place  of  brute 
force,  in  regulating  the  rehitions  and  inter- 
conrse  of  civilized  states  J 

Hbnbt  Pease,  President 
C11ARLE8  Wise,  Ti'easarei: 
Hbnkt  Eichahd,  Secretary. 

Offirea  of  the  Peace  Society, 
19  Sew  Broad  Slrect, 

LondoD,  September  3d,lST3. 


ENGLAND  AND  EUSSIA   IN  CENTRAL 
ASIA,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  SPEEAD 
OP    CHRISTIANITY   AND    CIVILIZA- 
TION IN  THE  EAST. 
By  the  Kev.  J.  Louo,  Chnrct  MleBioiiiii7  in  Calcntta, 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  political 
and  military  aspects  of  Russia  in  tlie  East, 
but  scarcely  any  thing  on  what  is,  for  Chris- 
tian men,  a  very  important  subject : 


RUSSIA,  IN  CEN- 
TO THE  SPREAD 
CIVILIZATION    IN 


I  myself  having  labored  tweuty-eight 
years  in  India  as  a  missionary,  and  having 
visited  Russia  twice — in  1863  for  five  mouths, 
and  lately  for  fifteen  months — the  above  ques- 
tion has  constantly  come  before  me  in  rela- 
tion to  mission  work.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  many  Rnssians  as  well  as  Englishmen, 
and  have  published  several  pamplilets  on 
the  subject.  I  regret  it  is  uot  in  abler 
tiands,  but  I  will  do  my  best  to  open  it  in 
its  beariugson  Christianity. 

The  present  position  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  is  practically  that  of  a  neighbor  to  En- 
gland in  her  Indian  dominions.  The  recent 
conquest  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  has  given 
Russia  a  strong  point  on  which  t«  move  ei- 
ther for  war  or  peaceable  development  in 
relation  to  England  and  the  East. 

Rtissia,  with  a  great  future  before  her  in 
respect  to  extension  of  dominion  down  to 
Eastern  Turkistan  and  the  Chinese  Wnll, 
is  laying  slowly  bnt  surely  the  foundations 
of  a  mighty  Eastern  empire  in  connection 
with  Centra]  Asia,  as  England  has  already 
done  in  Sonthern  Asia. 

Arising  out  of  this  new  state  of  things, 
the  great  problem  is,  "Are  these  two  great 


empires  to  be  like  France  and  Gfennaiiy, 
thwarting  and  impeding  each  other?  are 
they  to  be  military  rivals,  as  I'ranco  and  En- 
gland were  in  the  last  century,  pui'suiiig  a 
policy  of  antagonism  destructive  to  the  real 
interests  of  both  in  the  East  f  Or  are  they 
to  pursue  a  nobler  career  —  to  rival  each 
other  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  improving  the 
native  races,  in  giving  that  protection  of 
life  and  property  so  necessary  as  the  basis 
of  missionary,  mercantile,  and  philanthrop- 
ic efforts ;  to  set  an  example  of  what  good 
Christian  government  is;  and  to  extinguish 
the  last  glimmering  rays  of  hope  in  Asiatic 
feudalism  and  iu  Islamism,  whose  strength 
has  been,  like  that  of  Bomauism,  in  main- 
tainiogthe  temporal  powcrt 

The  recent  conquest  of  Khiva  by  Russia, 
like  the  fail  of  Bokhara— "The  Holy"— is  a 
severe  blow  to  Mohammedanism.  England 
has  brought  down  Moslem  pi-ido  in  Delhi 
and  Lakhran,  as  Russia  is  now  doing  iu 
fiamarcand  and  Khiva. 

Islam  is  strnggliiig  to  recover  lost  power 
iu  Asia,  In  Central  Asia  the  Moslem  chiefs 
and  priests  proclaimed  a  jehad,  or  holy  war, 
against  Russia  that  has  signaJly  failed,  as 
has  the  corresponding  Wahati  movement  in 
India,  The  Euphrates  is  drying  up  for  tbo 
kings  of  the  East  to  pass  over.  They  have 
thrown  their  last  stake  now,  in  exdtivg  the 
Taulualjeahaaiee  of  England  and  Bagsia,  hop- 
ing, in  the  spirit  of  the  common  proverb, 
"When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come  by 

As  allies  with  the  Mohammedans,  iu  mak- 
ing "a  eat's-paw"  of  England  aud  Russia, 
are  all  the  millions  in  Asia  who  are  opposed 
to  regular  government  and  to  industrious 
habits,  and  who,  like  the  ^pahU  of  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  owl-like,  shnn  the  light  of 
Christian  civilization  —  the  adherents  of 
fallen,  worn-ont  dynasties — the  priesthood 
of  a  decaying  idolatry — ^those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain  by 
revolution,  who  wish  for  a  life  of  plunder 
and  bloodshed — all  these  emit  like  the  pe- 
tiol  in  prospect  of  the  storm,  hoping  it  might 
redress  their  desperate  fortunes;  they  look 
to  war  as  the  straw  for  the  drowning  man. 
With  these  are  allied  all  native  princes  and 
chieis  who  wish  to  rule  tlieir  subjects  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  like  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who  ap- 
pealed to  England  for  support  against  Rus- 
sia ;  but  England  wisely  declined  to  take  any 
step  to  support  such  abarbarous  government. 

I  have  lived  in  intimate  intercourse  with 
natives  iu  India  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century;  and  of  all  the  ai^uments 
brought  by  them  against  Christianity,  the 
one  I  found  most  difficult  to  meet  was  this: 
If  yonr  religion  be  so  good,  how  is  it  that 
Christians  have  acted  so  bad  t  The  history 
of  Christian  nations  is  one  series  of  wars; 
the  annals  of  Europe  are  written  in  blood. 
See  how  these  Christians  hate  one  auotherl 
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Should  two  Bucb  empires  as  those  of  En- 
gland aud  BuBsia  come  into  collision,  in 
Asia,  or  maintain  a  hostile  policy,  nbat  ad- 
ditionaJ  food,  will  he  given  to  these  oltjec- 
tionsT 

England  is  doing  a  great  ivork  in  India 
in  promoting  Christianity  and  civilization, 
and  in  training  np  the  natives  for  self-gov- 
ernment ;  much  of  this  would  he  paralyzed 
hy  a  hostile  policy  hetween  England  nnd 
Bnssia. 

America:  and  Geimany  have  an  interest  ia 
this  question  in  relation  to  their  mercantile 
and  missionary  establishments,  ■which  flour- 
ish nndei  the  cegis  of  British  protection. 

Russia  is  making  great  progress  since  her 
glorious  work  of  serf- emancipation.  The 
Russia  of  the  present  day  is  very  different 
fi'om  the  Russia  of  Nicholas,  and  her  spirit  of 
refmia,  deserves  oar  thorough  sytapaUig.  I  have 
made  the  tonr  of  Russia  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Finland,  and  have  observed  with  deep  in- 
terest the  contrast  the  Russian  Church  pre- 
sents to  the  Romish,  in  her  having  an  open 
Bible:  everywhere  I  saw  encouragement 
given  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Russiaii  Church  is  not  bound  by  a 
Council  of  Trent,  or  shackled  by  the  eccle- 
siastical despotism  of  a  papacy ;  there  is 
no  law  of  celibacy  isolating  her  priesthood 
from  the  laity ;  but  much  of  the  present 
and  proposed  reform  would  be  checked  by 
a  war,  or  mere  militarr  objects. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  what  advantages  would 
itrise  from  a  good  understanding  between 
Knssia  aud  England — ttie  two  great  empires 
of  Asia — in  enabling  them  to  co-operate  with 
eoeh  other  against  the  common  foe  of  igno- 
rance, feudal  oppression,  the  cruel  rites  of 
paganism,  and  the  destructive  tendencies  of 
Islam  ism. 

The  governments  of  England  and  Knssia 
are  in  friendly  relations;  and  were  the  peo- 
ples of  both  empires  t^>  know  each  other 
better,  they  would  be  still  more  so.  In  this 
respect  the  visit  of  the  Czarowita  to  En- 
gland and  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia's only  daughter,  are  auxiliaries  to  the 
canse  of  peace.  Englishmen  and  Russians 
should  see  more  of  each  other. 

But  the  phield  has  a  reverse.  While  the 
Russian  people  is  pacific,  and  the  Czar  a 
friend  of  peace,  there  is  a  strong  military 
party  in  Russia,  influential  in  the  press, 
whose  policy  is  aggressive  and  intriguing 
in  Central  Asia,  looking  forward  to  a  war 
ultimat«ly  with  England  on  Asiatic  ques- 
tions. This  party  is  reckless,  for  it  has 
not  to  pay  the  costs  or  penalties  of  war. 
The  Russian  press,  ignorant  of  Asiatic  af- 
fairs, is  too  much  iuflnenced  by  this  party, 
and  is  becoming  more  opposed  to  England, 
thinking  she  is  averse  to  Russian  progress 
in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  England  is 
Jealous  of  any  Russian  encroachment  that 


may  endanger  the  stability  of  her  Indian 
empire  by  undermining  her  outworks,  aud 
hy  the  esercise  of  a  disturbing  power  in 
India,  while  little  is  known  in  England  of 
the  progress  of  peaceful  reform  in  Russia. 

I  am  neither  an  alarmist  nor  a  Russopho- 
hist;  but  the  political  aspect  looks  lower- 
ing—  there  are  grave  issues  at  hand.  In 
our  present  relations,  ambitious  generals  or 
intriguing  diplomatists  may  any  day  endan- 
ger peace  between  the  two  empues. 

Many  pamphlets  have  been  written  on 
the  Central  Asia  question ;  the  majority  take 
only  the  military  aspect  of  the  question, 
that  England  aud  Russia  must  some  day 
fight  about  Central  Asia,  ignoring  the  mu- 
tual interests  of  both  countries. 

If  Christian  men  leave  this  important 
question  in  the  hands  of  militaiy  men,  tor- 
tnons  diplomatists,  or  mere  secular  politi- 
cians, natural  animosities  and  susceptibili- 
ties may  be  so  inflamed  that  England  and 
Russia,  like  as  in  the  Crimean  war,  may 
drift  into,  or  be  driven  by  an  unenlightened 
pubhe  opinion  into  ivar,  or  an  armed  peace 
almost  as  bad  as  war. 

The  friends  of  Christianity  aud  civOiza- 
tion  in  the  East  must  take  this  up.  Wo 
know  that  on  the  recent  Alabama  question 
their  inflnence  had  something  to  do  with 
the  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which 
saved  two  kindred  nations  from  the  horrors 
of  war. 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  action  of  diplomats, 
and  a  counter  action  must  be  used  against 
military  writers  on  both  sides  who  regard  a 
state  of  war  as  the  natnral  condition  of  so- 
ciety. Tlie  public  mind  must  be  indoctri- 
nated with  the  view  that  the  points  in  which 
England  and  Russia  agree  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  those  in  which  they  differ; 
that,  as  the  two  leading  Christian  empires  of 
Asia,  their  real  interest  is  to  welcome  eacit 
other  as  co-workers ;  that  England  should 
not  view  with  such  jealousy  Russian  ad- 
vances in  Asia,  nor  should  Russia  encroach 
too  closely  on  the  Indian  frontier ;  that  both 
empires  have  sea-room  enough  in  Asia,  aud 
they  should  so  act  that  contact  may  not  lead 
to  collision. 

As  one  of  the  means  for  rousing  public 
attention  to  this  side  of  the  question,  the 
plan  of  prize  essays  may  be  of  use.  A  prize 
of  from  £300  to  £500  might  be  offered  for 
the  best  essay,  or  essays,  on  the  following 
subject : 

A  good  tinderafan^ing  hetween  England  and 
Busaia  on  the  Central  Asia  quesHon  of  great 
importance  to  fke  spread  of  ChrUHanitg  and 
cidfi^olfon  ill  the  East.  The  ohstacteg  to  this 
good  andersianding,  and  Ow  best  way  of  remov- 
ing them. 

The  very  advertising  this  subject  in  the 
leading  journals  of  Europe  woold  aronse  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  the  question,  which 
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9,  straiigo  to  say,  Leen  so  mucli  overlook- 
Men  have  written  as  if  the  only  boIu- 
n  of  the  problem  was  the  ultima  ratio  re- 


The  present  time  is  favorable,  as  tlie  two 
governments  of  England  and  Rnssia  Jiave 
shown  in  their  recent  correspondence  on  the 
Central  Asia  question  a,  calm  and  peaceable 
spirit.  It  is  not  when  men's  passions  are 
inflamed,  and  the  storm  of  war  huslies  the 
quiet  voice  of  calm  discussion  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  raised. 

The  writers  for  theprize  easay  should  treat, 
not  of  mere  platitudes  on  the  advautages  of 
peace  in  general,  but  of  peace  between  En- 
gland and  liussia;  tlioy  should  point  out 
that  the  past  relations  of  England  and  Eus- 
siahave,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crimean 
war,  been  ou  a  friendly  footing ;  that  in  Eu- 
rope commercial,  social,  literary,  and  relig- 
ious ties  tend  to  maintain  tbat  friendly  foot- 
ing, secured  still  more  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
form in  Russia ;  that  in  Asia  fiiendly  rela- 
tions might  conduce  most  powerfully,  not 
only  to  the  moral  oud  material  interests  of 
bolii  empires  in  Asia,  bnt  might  also  serve 
as  a  weapon  against  their  common  foe  — 
Asiatic  barbarism,  ignorance,  superstition, 
the  tytauny  of  uative  priQces  and  cblefe; 
that  nations  may  bo  ou  friendly  relations, 
though  not  agreeing  iu  all  points  of  pol- 
icy. 

Bat  the  writers  should  grapple  mainly 
with  the  best  modes  of  removing  the  chief 
obstacles  to  this  good  understanding — viz., 
the  iuflnence  of  political  and  military  agents 
on  the  frontiers  in  intriguing,  sowing  dis- 
sensions on  both  sides ;  a  tortnons,  double- 
dealing  diplomacy,  which  regards  patriotism 
as  hating  other  countries ;  the  Press,  fed  by 
correspondents  who  love  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters,  and  to  publish  sensational  articles; 
the  Turkish  question  as  connected  with  the 
Central  Asia  one;  the  Bussian  public's  ig- 
norance of  the  great  moral  and  material 
improvements  carried  ou  by  England  in  In- 
dia; tlie  English  public's  corresponding  ig- 
uorauce  of  tbe  reforms  being  worked  out  in 
Russia,  and  of  Enssia'e  uatnrnl  arid 
ry  tendency  to  development  in  an 
direction ;  the  unsettled  condition  of  tlii 
Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers. 

Much  of  the  future  progress  of  Christian- 
ity and  civilization  in  Asia  may  depend  ou 
a  good  understanding  between  Eugland  and 
Russia ;  the  points  in  which  they  agree  are 
far  more  important  than  those  iu  which 
they  differ ;  and  both  should  remember  that 
the  eyes  of  the  Moslem  world  now  regard  a 
rupture  between  England  and  Russia  as  the 
only  means  of  their  regaining  lost  power. 
The  orescent  and  the  cross  are  placed  face 


[A  coininunication  to  the  Conference  was  presentBd 
b  J  Professor  Pronier  from  Mr.  Alesancler  Lombard,  of 
Geneva,  President  of  the  Swiss  Society  tor  the  aanc- 
tlficatlon  ofllieLord's  day,  invitin([  the  Conference  to 
take  some  action  In  favor  of  secnring  to  the  working 
classes  of  Europe  the  benefits  of  Ibe  weekl;  rest-daj, 
(ind  inclosing  a  draft,  of  snch  a  meaanre  as  it  was  boped 
the  Conference  would  adopt.  As  Ihe  Conference  was 
precluded  bj  i(3  rales  from  recommending  or  taking 
ench  action,  this  communication  and  tlie  accompany- 
ing paper  were  referred  to  the  New  York  Sabbatli 


wofth. 
e  to  the  author,  ibey  ai 
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ject.  and  in 
ed.—Ed-i 

Geneva,  Angnet  J.  1S:S. 
To  m  Commiltee  ofihe  General  Confereace  of 

the  ExaiigeliBal  Allianee  at  New  Yorli  : 

Dear  akd  honoked  Brethren  in  Christ, 
^As  I  am  nnable  to  comply  with  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence abont  to  be  held  in  New  York,  I  must 
transfer  to  others  the  duty  of  representing 
our  society.  I  can  not  do  better  than  to 
chai^  with  this  mission  my  honored  friends, 
Professor  Pronier  and  Pastor  Conlin,  who 
are  delegated  to  your  Conference  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  this  city. 

They  will  be  very  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  car- 
ry word  to  you  in  onr  name,  and  to  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  views  formally  expressed 
by  the  Conference  of  1867,  at  Amsterdam, 
which  I  with  certain  friends  proposed. 

It  is  a  result  more  and  more  to  be  desired, 
that  a  joint  arrangement  be  made  on  a  prac- 
ticable basis  for  an  energetic  and  united 
action  before  the  political  authorities  and 
the  managers  of  the  great  industries,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  every  maji  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  weekly  rest-day,  and  the  ben- 
efits temporal  and  spiritual  of  the  Lord's 
day. 

Since  it  is  not  permitted  me  to  make  my 
feeble  voice  heard  among  yon,  and  since  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  my  essay  on  "the 
State  and  Sunday  Laws,"  transmitted  at  your 
request,  in  1870,  do  not  fully  meet  the  pres- 
ent requirement,  I  dare  Ut  hope  that  at  any 
rate  the  essential  result  which  our  society 
proposes  will  be  reached  in  some  measure, 
and  that  the  questions  relatiug  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  social  functions  of  the  Lord's  day 
will  be  examined  with  the  attention  they 
deserve.  I  know  that  they  have  place  in 
your  Conferences,  and  that  Christian  men 
qualified  for  the  task  have  been  designated 
byyourCommittee  to  treat  them;  but  what 
I  mnst  needs  wish  is  that  some  more  sub- 
stantial results  follow  from  your  Conference 
than  from  that  at  Amsterdam.  If  the  basis 
of  an  accord  is  once  fixed,  it  will  devolve  on 
you  to  carry  itinfoeffect,  and,  with  the  help 
of  our  God,  we  love  to  hope  that  the  revival 
of  the  divine  institntiou  of  the  Lord's  day 
in  Europe,  and  everywhere,  will  date  from 
tlie  Conference  at  New  York. 
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Eeeelve,  dear  and  honored  brethron  it 
Clinst,  tbo  expression  of  my  respectful  coii 
Bideration, 

Alexander  Lombard, 
President  of  the  Gewno  Committee,  cte. 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Evangel- 
icil  Alliince  at  New  lork,  in  view  of  the 
resolution  with  reftreuee  to  the  Lord's  day, 
adopted  at  Amaterdam  in  1S67,  and  desirous 
of  advancing  the  canse  of  the  -weekly  rest- 
day  in  Enrope,  and  of  obtaining  for  the  work- 
ing cLiBses  a  participation  in  its  temporal 
und  spiiitnal  benefits,  resolves  as  follows : 

Jleaitleed,  Thnt  the  Coramltleo  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  ofNeiv  York  Is  invited  to  put  IMelt  111  eom- 
mnntcntlon  with  slnillar  commfttees  In  Enrope,  and 
to  eenA  delegates  to  act  unitedly  with  them  in  enita- 
hie  ways  for  the  pnrpoee  of  obtaluliig  from  i;orem' 
meuts  and  the  maiiat^ra  of  the  grsHt  Industries  some 
practical  raeasnres  for  securing  respect  to  the  holy 
dny,  and  for  granting  to  thopfi  who  are  deprived  there- 
of theh'  enjoyment  of  its  privileges. 


WORKING-MEN'S  LORD'S  DAY  REST 

ASSOCIATION. 
Oljei-t    To  eeinre  to  the  People  their  nfiturn!  and 

Scnptnral  right  to  the  rest  of  the  Lotd'a  Dny. 

Preaidcnt   TheHight  Honorahla  The  Earl  of  Shaflcs- 

hnry,  K.G. 

To  the  Confeienee  of  Cftnalions  of  all  Xatiom 

asvmbled  in  Neic  York : 

Mk  CHAitLEsREED.MemherofPatliament, 
and  Vice-president  of  the  above  Association, 
and  Mr.  James  Girdlestone,  Chairman  of  its 
Committee  (tried  Mends  of  the  cause),  hav- 
ing announced  their  intention  of  attending 
tlie  Conference,  the  Committee  commends 
them  to  the  brethren  assembled,  and  desires 
to  send  through  them  their  brotherly  greet- 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  perpetual 
ohligation  of  the  Divine  Law  of  holy  rest 
on  the  Lord's  day,  acd  is  convinced  that  this 
rest  is  one  of  the  natural  and  Scriptural 
rights  of  man. 

The  Committee  acknowledges  with  grati- 
tude the  civil  laws  in  the  United  States  and 
England  that  preserve  the  day  of  rest  for 
the  people  of  both  nations,  and  believes  that 
much  of  their  prosperity  is  due  to  the  na- 
tional observance  of  the  day. 

The  Committee  deeply  regrets  that  in  so 
many  ways  the  Sabbath  is  desecrated,  and 
that  BO  many  thousands  of  onr  ftellow-mea 
are  tmnecessarily  required  to  labor  ou  that 
day,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  tbo  Confer- 
ence will  not  separate  without  a  declaration 
of  opinion  on  this  moat  important  subject. 

[Adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, held  on  the  11th  September,  1873.] 
Charles  Hill,  Secretary, 

13  Bedford  Row.  London,  W.  C. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  DEFENSE  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Cohen  Stuart,  of  Rotter- 
dam, laid  hefore  the  Programme  Committee 
of  the  General  Conference,  at  the  request  of 
the  Rev,  Dr.  van  Oosterzee,  who  was  un- 
avoidably ahsent,  a  printed  communication, 
the  substance  of  which  is  containeil  in  the 
following  extract ; 

"  When,  in  the  month  of  July,  1871,  depu- 
ties Irom  different  branches  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  met  together  in  Stuttgart,  in 
order  to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
ligious freedom  of  their  fellow- Christians 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  some 
days  went  by  while  we  were  waiting  for  the 
desired  audience,  the  suggestion  was  made 
by  one  of  those  present,  and  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  others,  that  the  exceptional  occa- 
sion of  Christian  friends  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  America  hound  ia  each  other 
by  unity  of  spirit  being  met  together  might 
stUl,  ill  another  way  and  for  another  aim 
than  that  wliieli  had  brought  us  thither, 
be  made  useful  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

"All  unanimously  felt  the  high  impoi'- 
tanee  of  the  time  in  which  wo  actually  live, 
and  acknowledged,  without  reserve,  that  nev- 
er, sin  ce  the  establishment  ofChrist'sChurch, 
had  the  spirit  of  forsaking  and  assailing  the 
Gospel  been  so  daring  and  dangerous  as  in 
this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
All  agreed  iu  the  conviction  that  not  merely 
a  part  of  religious  truth,  one  or  other  dog- 
matic formula  or  Church  confession,  how- 
important  itt  itself,  is  now  called  in 
question,  but  that  even  the  maintenance  of 
ie  really  fnndamental  truths  on  which 
whole  belief  in  Christian  revelation  at 
all  times  was  founded — yes,  of  those  great 
principles  on  which  necessarily  rests  every 
confession  of  religion  whatever  —  was  at 
stake.    They  all  felt  that  it  might  lie  called 

good  and  holy  work  if  Christians  from 

fferent  parts  of  the  world  were  to  join  for 
the  defense  and  maintenance  of  the  faith  iu 
I  days  of  struggle,  thereto  uniting  and 
concentrating  as  mucli  as  possible  all  the 
forces  which  Christian  science  in  various 
lands  and  churches  would  be  able  to  supply. 

"  The  motion  for  establishing  an  Intemur 
tlosal  Aaaei^Uen  for  ttw  dtfemo  of  the  ChrU- 
tian  faith  againel  Us  actual  aggresiora,  brought 
forward  by  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and 
eloquently  and  urgently  seconded  by  others 
with  various  arguments,  was  carried;  and 
undersigned  was  deputed  to  submit  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  Evangelical 
AUiance,  and  to  other  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals from  whom  sympathy  and  snpport 
might  be  expected,  the  suggestion  which  was 
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mailo,  ill  order  by  these  means  to  lay  the  lirst 
foiiu<latioii  for  a  moi'O  elaborate  plau. 

"This  Infematioual  Asaociatioa,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  in  'whiuli  the  propoBition 
was  made,  onght  to  rest  oa  the  prineiples 
of  an  uuahaken  belief  in  the  main  facts  and 
truths  of  tlie  Gospel,  but  at  tlie  same  time 
OH  those  of  tnie  Cliiistiaii  love  and  toler- 
ation, and  therefore  not  present  a  limited 
confession  al,  hnt  a  imiversal  and  cosmopolite 
cliaracter.  As  its  aim,  it  onght  to  consider 
the  tlietic-apologetio  maintenance  of  those 
foundations  on  which  religion  in  general, 
and  revelation  more  especially,  is  grounded, 
and  therefore  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
hUUirical  retelaStm  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  in 
itempemataral  and  ethical  charatter.  Itivonld 
he  its  task  to  take  notice  of,  and  join  with 
all  that  is  done  in  various  lands  and  chnrchea 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  in 
order  to  co-operate  witli  these  as  mneh  aa 
possible,  so  as  to  become  a,  antral  point  for 
divers  endeavors  now  often  too  mneh  iso- 
lated, taking  thns  an  independent  and  prom- 
inent place,  not  against,  but  among  others. 
The  Association  should,  moreover,  have  at 
its  disposal  a  fund,  which,  duly  administer- 
ed, might  serve  for  a  liberal  reward  for  piize 
essays  called  forth  by  the  Association,  and 
judged  by  the  most  competent  authorities. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  a  Board  consisting  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  from  different  countries 
in  Europe  and  America,  best  known  in  the 
domain  of  theological,  and  especially  apolo- 
getic Bcieuoe,  which  eonld  meet  perhaps  once 
a  year,  and  whoso  dnty  it  wonld  be  to  pro- 
mote the  publication  of  various  apologetic 
wTitings  bearing  a  popular,  but  at  the  same 
time,  tmly  acieutilic character.  Goodtrans- 
lations  of  different  existing  apologetic  works, 
now  often  confined  fo  the  narrow  circle  of 
one  country,  wouhl  seem  advisable  too.  In 
a  word, »« international  apologetic  intereourm 
would  in  this  way  be  promoted  in  defiance 
of  the  power  of  unbelief,  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Christian  fiiltli,  and  to  the  glory  of 
Him  who,  according  to  the  prophetic  word, 
"  shall  reign  in  the  midst  of  his  foes." 

J,  J,  VAU  OOSTBRZBB, 

Professor  of  Divinilij. 

[The  rrosrnmme  Committee,  wliitli  woa  over, 
wbelnied  with  the  piesaure  of  bnaineaa  durlns  tht 
seaslona  of  the  Conference,  referred  the  paper  ot  this 
dlstlngnlahed  dliine  to  the  Execotlve  Committee  of 
the  American  Brnnch  of  the  Evangelical  Allianee.  H 
was  aceordinglj  brongiit  before  thia  hody,  which, 
while  dnlj  appreciating  the  fmportonce  of  th«  anb- 
Ject,  eaw  each  formidable  difficulties  <ii  the  wa;  of 
organiiiDg,  nndeF  theansplcea  of  the  Alliance,  an  Ii 
teruatlonal  Apologetic  Aaaociation,  thnt  action  wt 
indefinitely  postponed.    It  la  bopetl,  however,  tbi 

tion,  and  be  brought  up  In  a  practicable  Bhcpe  an 
by  regnUr  appnintment,  at  some  future  meeting  of 
the  General  Caufereuce.— Eii.] 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TKADE. 
An  ti  slavery  Society, 
Offices,  21  New  Broad  St.,  London,  B.  C„ 
September  tl,  1973. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society  have 
addressed,  through  the  Honorary  Secrcta- 

t,  a  letter  to  the  Itev.  James  Davis,  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Oi^anizatiou  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  asking  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  all  Nations  may 
specially  be  called  to  the  subject  of  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery,  with  a  view  to 
awaken  attention  to  these  wide-spread  evils, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  the  Conference 
shall  think  best  in  this  matter. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances  the  pub- 
lic have  till  lately  indulged,  in  the  belief 
that,  save'  in  one  or  two  places,  and  to  a  vety 
limited  extent,  the  slave-trade  is  suppressed 
and  slavery  is  well-nigh  extinct.  How  such 
illnsion  exists  is  to  some  of  us  diificnlt  to 
understand.  There  is  slavery  throughout 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Persia,  Muscat,  at  Zanzibar, 

Mozambique,  etc.,  where  tens  of  thousands 

e  deprived  of  their  birthright  of  personal 
liberty.  lu  Madagascar,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  there  are  thousands  of  slaves  held 
at  the  disposal  and  will  of  the  owners. 

These  markets  must  be  supplied,  and 
hence,  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  the  slave- 
trade  will  be  carried  on.  Accordingly,  this 
hasbeenflonrishing  at  Zanzibar;  and  though 
a  treaty  to  suppress  it  has  been  signed  by 
the  Sultan,  the  traders  will  seek  an  outlet 
elsewhere.  In  the  Upper  Nile  district,  slave- 
hunting  has  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  last  year  over  30,000  slarec  were 
carried  away  from  the  interior  of  the  Galla 
country.  From  the  Lake  Tchad  district  it 
is  estimated  that  annually  at  least  4000 
slaves  are  taken.  We  grieTe,too,to  see  that 
in  Cuba  there  are  350,000  slaves,  nearly  ev- 
ery one  of  whom  is  entitled  to  his  liberty 
nnder  British  treaty  rights ;  and  in  Brazil 
there  are  1,500,000  human  beings  doomed  to 
a  life-long  bondage ;  in  addition  to  this,  wo 
have  the  Portngoese  China  coolie-trade 
from  Macao  to  Peru  and  Cuba,  involving 
fearful  misery  and  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the 
importation  into  those  countries  of  fkim 
30,000  to  25,000  Chinese,  many  of  whom  are 
in  a  more  wretched  state  than  the  negro 
slave  in  Cuba.  There  is  also  the  Polynesian 
kidnapping,  which  continues  to  flourish. 

With  all  this  evil  it  snrely  becomes  the 
Conference  of  Christians  to  give  the  subject 
the  gravest  consideration,  and  to  take  suitar 
ble  action. 

There  is  also  another  point  demanding  at- 
tention. Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  memoran- 
da on  the  present  state  of  the  slave-trade 
1  and  slavery  in  Egypt,  says,  "  I  was  not  at 
all  prepared  for  the  very  general  testimony 
as  to  tlie  extent  of  the  slax^e-kolding  among 
I  CSrisIfaHs,  especially  among  the  Copts,  Syri- 
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an3,AbyssiuiaDB,etc.,ainl  Ifound  it  vaa^ 
erallj  regarded  by  residents  who  have'tho 
meaaa  of  knowiug  aa  a  practice  which  has 
EpieaH  mveh  among  litf  Christians  ofiate  ytais, 
and  is  on  tbe  increaee." 

A  misaionai-y  in  Syria  also  writes: 
seems  the  Turks,  Mohammedans,  ChHsi 
and  Jews  think  they  cau  not  hve  witltout 
keeping  slaves." 

This  is  a  matter  which  affects  the  eau 
of  Christ  at  large,  and  we  shoald  be  glad 
know  that  the  Confereuce  of  all  ChriaUang 
will  be  able  to  give  tliese  topics  their  atten- 
tion, and  to  give  snoU  nttetaneo  as  eball  as- 
sist to  bring  an  end  to  sucb  a  state  of  things. 
The  Committee  will  be  thankful  for  any  aid 
you  will  give  in  this  matter.  They  are  as- 
sm^d  of  your  thorough  sympatliy,  and  will 
be  cheered  by  seeing  tliat  yon  have  been  able 
to  take  action.     I  am  yours  tmly, 

Benj.  Millard,  Seeretarn. 


PEOTESTANTISM  IN  BRAZIL. 

I  Eiia  Nova  de  Sio  Josi,  Silo  P, 
Braiit,  ADg.13,1878. 
To  the  General  dwift-rence  of  Hie  Evangelical 
Alliattce  to  be  fteW  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
October  2, 1873: 

EEV.  FATHEEa    AND   DEAR    BBBTIIKBN   EH 

OUR  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, — 
We  have  the  lionor  to  inform  yon  tbat  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 
ference of  the  Province  of  S5o  Paulo,  Brazil, 
held  on  the  21st  of  July,  1873,  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Braail  was 
organized. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  onr  Basis  and  Con- 
stitntion,  which  is  similar  to  tbo  one  adopt- 
ed by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  alao  a  list  of  officers  elected. 
Though  containing  but  few  Brazilian  names, 
we  are  thankful  for  these ;  and  if  the  work 
of  ovangeliiing  this  nation  prioress  in  th( 
fnture  as  it  has  in  the  past,  we  have  nc 
doubt  whatever  that  the  Lord  iu  his  own 
good  time  will  raise  others  to  join  us. 

We  request  your  united  prayers  in  our  be- 
half. We  are  in  the  midst  of  extreme  ultra- 
moatauism,  and  consequently  iu  the  midst 
of  gross  superstition  and  bold  skepticism. 
The  bishops  have  lately  rebelled  against  the 
government,  and  openly  declare  to  acknowl- 
edge no  other  authority  but  the  infallible 
Pope.  The  fiual  result  must  be  separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

We  do  not  enjoy  religions  liberty,  but 
merely  religious  toleration,  and  are  subject 
to  much  annoyance  iu  the  exercise  of  onr 
religious  privileges.  Iu  some  places  the  peo- 
ple are  compelled  by  the  military  te  kneel 
down  in  the  streets  when  the  host  passes ; 
in  others,  either  the  mob  or  the  pohce  breaks 
up  religious  gatheriugs,  as  was  not  long  ago 
the  case  in  Pemambnco.     We  are  not  per- 


mitted to  build  honses  of  worship  in  tiie 
form  of  churches  or  temples.  Our  Protest- 
ant national  guards  are  compelled  to  do  serv- 
ice ou  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  accompany  un- 
covered  any  procession  of  images  which  the 
priests  may  see  lit  to  order. 

But  blessed  be  the  Lord  onr  God,  the  good 
seed  is  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tion. The  colporteurs  sell  annually  thou- 
sands of  dollars' worth  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  religious  readmg.  Churches  are  being 
organized,  and  in  many  places  the  people 
request  the  preachiug  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  here  is  demoralized,  cor- 
rupted, and  the  people  arc  tired  of  these  their 
spiritual  teachers. 

We  regret  that  we  can  not  be  personally 
rcpresentefl  at  your  General  Conference,  hut 
we  are  especially  instructed  to  assure  yon 
of  our  deep  interest  iu  all  your  deliberations. 
May  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  richly  in  you 
and  among  you.  May  the  world  have  once 
more  a  proof  of  the  vital  union  of  true  he- 
iievers.  May  all  your  discussions  be  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  his  Son. 

We  shallbomost  happy  to  receive  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  your  Conference  for 
distribution  among  onr  members  and  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  request  the  secre- 
taries of  the  different  broaches  to  favor  us 
with  any  publication  or  information  which 
they  may  deem  useful  to  us. 

The  gtnce  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  be 
witb  you  aU. 

Your  hnmble  and  obedient  brethren  iu 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 

E.  Vanorden, 
JOHjj  Irwin  Leb, 
M,  P.  B.  de  Cabvalhosa, 
Cor.  See's,  JS.  A.,  Brazil. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  TUEKEY, 

THE  CONDrrrON  OF  ITS  PROTESTANT 
POPULATION. 

When  tlio  famous  Hatti  Sherif,  extorted 
from  the  Turkish  government  in  the  begin- 
tjing  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid 
(cu'ca  1840),  was  confirmed  and  strengthen- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  February,  1856, 
Chiistiau  nations,  and  notably  the  Protest- 
ant nations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  regai-ded  the  contest  over,  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  liberty  in  Turkey  as  virtu- 
ally settled,  the  victory  as  substantially  won. 
The  concessions  made  were  taken  as  made 
in  good  faith ;  the  promises  were  accepted 
as  meaning  what  they  seemed  to  mean. 

Yet  even  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceediug  the  Crimean  War,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  Tf  ho  maintaiued  that  the  con- 
ns nuwillinglj  made  under  pressure 
little  worth,  and  that  every  possible 
difficulty  would  he  thrown  iu  the  way  of 
til eir  realization.  Now,  after  scveuteen  years. 
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if  we  Bee  evidence  both  of  an  honest  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  govemmeut  to  re- 
deem its  pledges,  and  actual  progress  in  re- 
deeming them,  no  doubt  it  is  all  wo  can  fair- 
ly demand.  But  the  fact  that  tlie  Turkey 
Srauch  of  (he  Evangelical  Alliance  feels 
bound  to  present  a  memorial  on  this  subject 
to  the  General  Alliance  meeting  inKewYork 
shows  that  we  fail  to  find  evidence  of  such 
progress  as  we  are  entitled  to  expect. 

We  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  there 
are  many  men,  and  some  of  them  influential 
government  counsels,  who  honestly 
ot  only  to  meet  the  literal  and  tech- 
use  of  the  imperial  grants  above  re- 
D,  bat  to  secure  and  maintain  in  Tur- 
key full  religions  liberty  for  aU  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  government  has  always  of- 
ficially maintained  that  it  never  intended  to 
concede  to  Christian  powers  any  right  of  in- 
terference in  relation  to  any  class  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  most  emphatically  so  in  relation 
to  its  Moslem  subjects,  and  has  always  con- 
sistently declared  that  it  reserves  to  itself 
the  exclusive  and  absoluto  right  of  control 
in  respect  to  all  the  affairs  of  all  its  subjects. 
When  we  have  acknowledged  a  formal  and 
official  granting  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  death  penalty  as  pun- 
ishment for  a  change  of  faith  a«  such,  we  have 
acknowledged  the  fact  as  it  really  exists. 

We  now  proceed  to  cito  evidence  that  re- 
ligious liberty  is  still  seriously  interfered 
with,  not  ouly  in  relatiou  to  Mohammedans 
becoming  Christians,  but  iu  the  case  of  evan- 
gelicid  Christians  generally.  We  readily  ao- 
knowledge,  indeed,  that  the  government  has 
formidable  difficaltiea  to  contend  with  ii  " 
fiiot  that  the  principles  of  religiotis  liberty 
are  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  its  various  nation- 
alities ;  'we  admit  also  that  most  of  the 
grievances  that  have  been  sufteied  have 
arisen,  not  from  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  government,  but  from  the  intrignes  often 
of  several  sects  against  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren, the  fault  of  the  authorities  being  that 
the  local  governor  lent  himself,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  be  the  tool  of  oppression,  while 
redress  from  the  Porte  was  tardy  and  inef- 
ficient ;  nay,  we  shall  even  admit  that,  iu 
some  instances,  the  native  Protestants  may 
not  have  sought  the  attainment  of  their  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  in  the  precise  order  and  method  re- 
quired  by  law  and  custom.  Still,  after  all 
these  deductiona,  we  fail  to  find  evidence  of 
such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  religions  liberty  to  their  Prot- 
estant subjects  as  the  national  engagements 
fairiy  entitle  ua  to  espect ;  and  we  maintain 
that  those  solemn  pledges  of  the  sovereign 
imply  the  obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that 
what  is  promised  by  the  central  government 
shall  not  be  rendered  a  dead  letter  through 


the  intrigues  of  fanatics,  the  venality  of  lo- 
cal magistrates,  or  even  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  the  snfEeters  themselves.  We  ob- 
serve, then,  that — - 

1.  The  Protestant  communities  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  denied  the  right  of  representa- 
tion in  the  general,  provincial,  and  local  conn- 
oils  of  the  empire. 

Complaints  come  up  repeatedly,  and  are 
loudly  urged  from  all  the  provinces,  that  in- 
justice and  bad  faith  characterize  the  acts 
of  the  government  in  this  regard;  and  the 
most  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  of  the  civil 
head  of  the  Protestants  are  without  avail  to 
correct  the  evQ.  Tlio  councU  in  which  tlie 
Protestants  naturally  desire  to  be  represent- 
ed is  the  Council  of  Justice;  but  tho  ex- 
perience of  Protestants  is  that  they  are  al- 
most always  kept  out  of  these  councils,  and 
when  once  admitted,  are  again  thrust  out  on 
the  slightest  pretext;  and  that  a  most  invid- 
ions  distinction  is  made  to  their  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  not  only  with  Osman- 
lees,  but  also  with  the  other  Christian,  and 
especially  with  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  the  Porte.    For  example : 

In  the  province  of  Aleppo,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  seven  thousand  Protestants, 
they  have  uo  representative  in  the  Central 
Provincial  ConnciL  In  the  large  communi- 
ties of  Aiutab,  Marash,  and  Oorfa  (in  the 
province  of  Aleppo),  there  are  no  Protestant 
representatives  in  tjie  local  councils  of  jus- 
tice ;  while  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  much 
smaller  comraunities,  are  represented.  In 
one  instance,  where  the  Protestants  largely 
outnumbered  the  Roman  CathoHcs  (six  to 
one),  and  a  Protestant  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent both  communities,  he  was  set  aside,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  received  by  the  government. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  province  of  Sivas, 
Proteatants  have  tried  in  vain  to  secure  tho 
same  rights  as  others ;  and  even  in  the  cities 
of  Sivas,  Yozgat,  and  Marsovan,  where  at 
one  time  Protestants  sat  in  the  councils,  tlicy 
wore  afterward  removed.  The  same  is  true 
iu  the  provinces  of  Diarbekir,  Erzroom,  and 
Angora,  and  in  Syria.  In  keeping  with  tliis, 
it  is  not  long  since  the  head  of  the  whole 
Protestant  community  of  the  empire  suffered 
the  indignity  of  being  placed,  on  days  of 
formal  presentation  to  the  Sultan,  out  of  the 
order  and  rank  he  formerly  held  along  with 
other  representatives  of  Christian  sects,  and 
was  pat  after  the  Jewish  representative. 

S.  The  declaration  that  Christian  testi- 
mony is  received  on  an  equality  with  Mos- 
lem testimony  is  not  borne  out  by  facts,  es- 
pecially whore  Moslem  interests  are  affected. 

Christians  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
old  indignity  of  having  their  testimony  set 
aside  by  Moslem  judges;  and  it  is  always 
easy,  and  constantly  practiced,  so  to  control 
the  process  of  a  cause  as  to  preserve  the  old 
injustice,  even  where  the  appearance  of  fair 
dealing  is  kept  up.   But  in  large  portions  of 
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the  empire  tiis  new  coucessiou  ia  absolutely 
a  deail  letter. 

3.  All  the  efforts  of  Protestants,  hoth  na- 
tive and  foreign,  to  build  churches,  sehools, 
houses  for  the  pastor,  or  snch  like,  are  hin- 
dered to  the  last  degree  by  the  government, 
or  hj  local  officials. 

The  goTerament  professes  to  foster  edn- 
caijon  and  favor  eleemosjmary  institutions. 
But  Eobert  College  waited  seven  years  for 
leave  to  be.  A  theological  seminary  at  Mar- 
sovan  was  not,  it  is  trne,  hindered  in  the 
buOding ;  but  the  local  government  was  aft- 
erward so  vexed  because  it  had  not  prevent- 
ed it,  that  now,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  a 
missionary  is  hindered  &om  bnildiiig  a  honse 
for  himselt  when  there  ia  confessedly  no 
real  objection  to  it ;  and  this,  too,  although 
the  American  legation  has  done  its  best  to 
secure  justice  in  this  instance. 

Most  of  the  places  of  Protestant  worship 
thronghout  the  country  were  built  under  the 
name  of  houses,  or  sometimes  that  of  schools, 
as  less  likely  to  ronse  opposition  than  that 
of  church,  the  government  haviug  rendered 
the  procuring  of  permission  for  the  erection 
of  a  church  so  nearly  impossible  as  greatly 
to  disconrage  attempts  on  the  part  of  Prot- 
estaut  communities  to  provide  places  of  wor- 
ship recogniied  m  sucft.  Whether  the  real 
difficnlty  consists  in  the  opposition  of  the 
central  government,  or  in  the  antipathies  of 
local  officials,  or  in  the  state  of  the  laws  they 
have  to  administer,  it  is  not  for  na  to  say ; 
we  simply  state  the  facts  as  we  find  them. 

In  numerous  instances,  also,  where  for 
many  years  the  ringing  of  a  chapel  bell  for 
the  regular  services  of  the  Sabbath  had 
l>een  permitted,  sneh  ringing  has  lately  been 
summarily  and  arbitrarily  forbidden. 

4.  The  government  baa  within  the  last  dec- 
ade made  a,  persistent  and,  to  a  lai^e  ex- 
tent, a  successful  effort  to  crush  out  relig- 
ious Inqniry  among  Mohammedans. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
open  inquiry  concerning  Christian  truth 
among  Moslems.  In  the  summer  of  18G4  the 
government  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
ished all  upon  wliom  it  conld  lay  hands  of 
those  wholly  or  partially  committed  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  the  intimidation  and  espionage 
then  and  subaeqnently  practiced  have  borne 
their  expected  fruit  in  keeping  back  inquir- 
ers, and  making  the  impression  upon  Mo- 
hammedans that  religions  liberty  does  not 
exist  in  fact — at  least,  for  them.  Instances 
conld  be  cited  from  Constantinople,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Syria,  did  our  limits  allow  of  de- 
tails. It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add  that 
the  OsDianlee  converts  to  Christianity  who 
stood  iirm  in  1864  have  since  been  allowed  to 
profess  their  adopted  faith,  and  even  to  labor 
actively  for  ita  dtffusiou,  without  molesta- 
tion, though  doubtless  under  our  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  cause  of  serious 
complaint  that  ru<lc  attacks  upon  Christian- 


ity are  allowed  by  the  government  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Turkish  language,  whUo  no  re- 
ply is  permitted,  and  that  although  half  the 
population  of  the  empire  professes  the  ca- 
lumniated faith  By  what  right  is  our  faith 
revUed,  and  at  the  same  time  our  mouths  pe- 
remptorily closed ! 

5.  Notwithstandmg  all  paper  professions 
and  promises  of  the  government  in  regard 
to  the  administration  ot  jnatice,  the  testi- 
mony reaching  ns  trom  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire—  testimony  oltentimes  most  explicit 
and  damaging  to  the  government— shows 
either  insincerity  or  imbecility  in  caiTying 
out  any  principles  of  justice  at  all,  or  lim- 
iting the  oppression  felt  by  the  Christian 
population  to  be  so  galling.  Eedresa  of  ac- 
knowledged wrongs  is  CKcessivcly  tardy,  and 
delinquent  officials,  when  removed  for  mis- 
demeanor, are  often  reinstated  or  promoted, 
in  defiance  of  all  jnstice  or  even  deoeney. 

6.  There  is  no  part  of  this  whole  subject 
which  more  iitly  calls  for  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  Christians  from  all  Protestant 
countries,  as  represented  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  than  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
decade  the  Protestant  powers  have  taken  a 
new  departure,  pursued  a  new  line  of  policy, 
in  relation  to  Turkey. 

The  Sublime  Porte  has  claimed  to  have 
exclusive  control  in  ita  own  internal  affairs, 
and  has  shown  itself  in 
to  brook  dictation,  or  e 
eign  powers  in  relation  to 
of  the  religions  affairs  of  it 
all  denominations.  In  deference  to  this 
claim  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  respect  the  rights 
of  Turkey  as  an  independent  state,  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  the  body  pohtic  of 
Europe,  the  Prolestant  powers  have  taken 
long  steps  backward  since  the  time  when 
I<ord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  represented  Gi'cat 
Britain  at  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  now  ministers  and  embassa- 
dors of  Protestant  powers  receive  such  in- 
structions from  their  governments  with  ref- 
erence to  interfering  in  religious  matters  in 
Turkey,  and  the  tendency  toward  absolute 
non-interference  is  so  strong,  that  we  may 
well  fear  results  unfavorable  to  Protestant, 
and  even  to  all  Christian  interests  in  this 
country.  Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  seem  still 
to  be  efficiently  protected;  but  Protestants 
seem  in  danger  of  being  left  te  the  uncertain 
Jnstice  of  Turkish  officials,  with  what  result 
our  previous  remarks  sufficiently  enable  us 
to  foresee. 

While  stating  these  grievances,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  denying  that  Protest- 
ants, native  and  foreign,  enjoy  many  impor- 
tant privileges  in  Turkey.  The  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  religious  Vmoks  in  general,  are  freely  per- 
mitted, in  all  languages,  all  over  the  empire. 
The   opening  of  schools   is   not  interfered 
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with,  nor  are  any  prohibited  from 
eacli  other's  houses  for  divine  worship, 
from  organizing  theniBelves  iuto  oliurclies 
or  eccleaiastical  nnions.  In  regard  to  such 
tMuga,  it  is  but  a  few  years  eince  Tnrkey 
contrasted  most  favorably  with  most  of  the 
Bttttes  of  Europe,  We  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge all  this ;  and  we  only  desire  that  the 
Turkish  government  should  go  forward,  and 
grant  to  its  Protestant  subjects  the  unham- 
pered enjoyment  of  those  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  are  their  due,  amA  which  the 
liberal  eondnot  of  tiie  Port»,  at  a  time  when 
such  liberality  was  rare,  led  us  confidently 
to  expect '  would  never  be  withheld  from 

Id  conclusion,  it  appears  to  ns  tliat  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  subject  which  forms  the  head- 
ing of  this  paper  call  for  the  folloiving  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ; 

1.  That  that  body  give  publicity  to  the 
facts  we  have  presented,  in  order  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
enlist  for  our  cause  the  support  of  Christian 
public  opinion. 

2.  That  tlie  Alliance  memorialize  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  as  the  power  to 
which  the  Protestants  of  Turkey  have  al- 
ways been  taught  to  look  especially  for  pro- 
tection in  time  of  need,  and  depreeate  any 
withdrawal  of  the  most  efficient  support  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  perfect  religions 
ociuality  among  all  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

The  Committee  of  the  Turkey  Branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance, 

Geokge  W.  Wood, 
Au:xAKDER  Thomson", 
Geohgis  F.  IIebbick, 

CossT*STisoFT,m  August  M,ieJB. 


Two  iUiistrationsof  the  tendeucy- 
we  must  say  the  wish — of  the  gov. 
to  ignore  the  existence  of  its  Protestant  sub- 
jects have  been  brought  under  our  notice 
in  time  only  to  be  referred  to  here. 

1.  Sal  J/aiB«ft  is  an  ofBoial  annual  register 
of  all  the  government  establishments  and 
principal  officers  of  the  empire,  including 
nearly  all  the  clergy  of  every  denomination. 
Bat  here  you  will  search  in  vain  for  any 
mention  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  of  their 
local  civil  heads;  nor  is  there  any  mention 
even  of  the  Vekeel  of  the  whole  Protestant 
community,  though  he  is  a  recognized  officer 
of  the  government,  with  chambers  assigned 
to  him  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

2.  Jahnri  Emldk  is  an  official  census  of  the 
populatiou  and  property  of  the  empire.  All 
other  denominations  are  here  duly  enumer- 
ated, but  there  is  no  rubric  assigned  to  the 
Protestants,  who  are  therefore  included  un- 
der one  or  other  of  the  other  denominations, 
as  the  officiating  clerk  found  most  conven- 
ient. We  can  not  bat  regard  this  as  a  meau 
insult  to  a  community  which  presents  no 


less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  population 
of  both  seses  as  able  to  read,  and  which, 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  has 
afforded  no  instance  of  conviction  for  any 
crime.  A  community  presenting  so  striking 
a  contrast  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  empire 
was  surely  entitled  to  ordinary  courtesy  at 
the  hands  of  their  rulers. 


MEMORIAL  ON  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 


Beloved  Bkethren,— We,  the  members 
of  the  Turkey  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
most  momentous  subject,  hoping  that  you 
will  take  it  into  serions  consideration.  The 
dearest  object  of  our  desires  being  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race  from  its  lost 
estate,  we  would  use  all  proper  means  for 
the  removal  of  hinderances  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. Such  a  hinderance  we  are  pained  to 
see  lamentably  effectual  in  preventing  the 
moral  renovation  of  a  people  comprising 
nearly  one  third  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ; 
bnt  which  is  removable,  we  believe,  by  the 
united  influence  of  evangelical  Christendom. 
In  order  to  this  end,  we  ask  for  earnest  ac- 
tion on  yonr  part.  _  The  fact  to  which  we  re- 
fer is  the  opium  trade  in  China.  Feeling 
keenly  the  reproach  that  rests  upon  us  and 
our  religion  when  Christian  nations  carry  on 
this  nefarious  business,  we  nnite  in  present- 
ing this  case  for  yonr  consideration,  urging 
your  attention  to  the  following  xwints,  viz. ; 

1.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ruin 
wrought  by  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  and 
the  sad  spectacle  presented  by  so  mighty  a 
nation  falling  victims  to  its  power.  What 
other  spectacle  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  move  more  strongly  the  Christian  heart  t 
What  object  is  more  worthy  to  rouse  Chris- 
tians to  united  action  than  the  hope  of  re- 
moving this  curse  t  Unless  tlie  evil  be  speed- 
ily checked,  centuries  of  sadder  degradation 
and  deeper  misery  must  result  to  the  people 
of  China. 

2.  The  Chinese  government  and  many  of 
the  intelligent  among  the  people  are  alivo 
to  the  damage  this  opium  traffic  is  doing. 
They  are  anxious  to  save  the  multitudinous 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  from  this  blight- 
Heathen  China  supplicates  the  help  of  Chris- 
tian nations  in  putting  down  this  diabolical 
trade,  and  shall  she  supplicate  in  vain ! 

3.  The  position  of  any  Christian  nation  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic,  protecting  it  by  law 
and  by  force,  with  no  other  reason  to  give 
for  such  a  course  than  the  great  revenues  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  injurious  to  its  name — 
these  gains  being  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests, temporal  and  eternal,  of  myriads  in 
China.    This  wrong  done  by  Christiaus  is,  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  Chmeae  people,  a  Wot  Jipon 
Uhristianity,  an  evidence  of  its  inferiority  to 
their  own  heatlieniBm  as  a  eyetem  of  morals, 
and  a  bar  to  its  progress  among  tbem. 

We  therefore  earnestly  beseech  yon  to  take 
tbissubjeetinhand,  andiinite,  asfarasmay 
be,  the  sentiment  of  tie  Christian  world; 
and  by  delegations,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  or 
otherwise,  exert  a  strong  influence  for  the 
suppression  of  this  opium  traf&c,  or,  at  least, 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian  name 
from  the  stain  that  traffic  baa  brought 
upon  it. 

Om:  hearts  have  thrilled  at  the  boldness 
and  snoceaa  with  which  the  Alliance  has 
during  past  years  come  to  the  defense  of 
religiousfireodominTurkey  and  Russia;  but 
lo !  here  is  a  cause  more  mighty ;  here  we 
see  imperiled  vaster  interests.  God  grant 
that,  after  having  been  so  successful  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  oppressed  Christians,  your 
influence  may  be  equally  powerful  in  rescu- 
ing the  purity  of  the  Christian  name. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  a  right  use  of 
yonr  influence  may,  under  God,  result  in  so 
great  a  boon  to  China  as  her  deliverance 
from  the  fetters  of  a  fearful  vice,  and  dispose 
her  people  more  favorably  toward  the  relig- 
ion of  Jesna  Christ,  we  can  not  do  otherwise 
than  entreat  you,  in  humble  depeudeuee  on 
Almighty  aid,  to  esert  your  utmost  power  in 
all  legitimate  ways  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object. 

George  W.  Wood,  Chaii-maJi. 

Geobqb  F.  nEEKioK,  SecrdOTp, 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Labies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  on  my  appearance  npon  tbis 
platform,  sentiments  of  the  sort  I  am  about 
to  mention  are  uppermost  in  your  minds,  to 
■wit:  "What  assurance,  what  audacity,  what 
folly,  in  that  man  to  venture  where  angels 
migiit  fear  to  tread — is  he  mad  that  he  thus 
dares  to  open  his  month  within  these  classic 
and  elegant  walls,  which  liavo  rcsonndeii 
with  the  eloquence  of  tlio  most  renowned 
speakers  of  the  day,  and  now  echo  with  the 
wisdom  of  God's  servants,  assembled  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  t" 

But  tile  privilege  Las  been  graciously  ac- 
corded me  to  invite  your  attention  for  the 
apace  of  ten  minutes  to  a  subject  which  is 
of  real  importance  to  tho  world  at  large — I 
mean  our  religious  duty  to  that  vast  portion 
of  God's  creation,  die  inferior  animals.  Rel- 
atively, ten  raiuutes  is  abrief  period  of  time, 
and  yet  in  ten  minutes  what  deeds  of  good 
or  evil  may  bo  enacted — deeds  which  may 
influence  the  destinies  of  men  and  nations 
for  all  time.  Brief,  therefore,  as  is  this  frac- 
tion of  life — which  every  ticking  of  the  clock 
continually  abbreYiatea — ^I  am  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  which  is  procured 


me  of  giving  utterance  to  a  few  reflections 
in  yonr  hearing. 

Eight  years  ago,  those  precious  creatures, 
which  clothe  us,  and  feed  us,  and  wm'k  for 
us,  were  regarded  by  the  statutory  laws  of 
our  country  only  as  property.  Feeling  sen- 
sible of  the  magnitude  of  this  error,  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  material  point  of  view,  I 
humbly  undertook  the  initiative  of  a  reform. 
What  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  twen- 
ty-seven States  and  Territories  of  our  Union 
and  of  Canada  have  enacted  laws  and  char- 
tered societies  for  the  protection  from  cruel- 
ty of  these  speechless  and  devoted  servants 
of  mankind.  But  bo  mucb  yet  remains  to 
be  done  that  I  am  here  to-day  to  ask  you, 
through  the  medium  of  your  holy  office,  to 
come  to  our  aid.  And  no  more  appropriate 
occasion  for  so  doing,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
ofler  than  the  present,  during  the  presence 
in  this  city  of  the  delegated  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  assembled  here  from  almost  ev- 
ery Christian  nation  of  tho  world.  In  a  ma- 
terial point  of  view,  mankind  generally  ad- 
mit the  positive  utility  of  dumb  animals ', 
but  as  to  their  moral  responsibilities  to  them 
in  return,  their  admissions  are  not  so  gen- 
eral. The  omnipotent  Creator  of  all  thinga, 
in  his  dealings  with  bis  human  children,  em- 
ploys mysterious  means  to  accomplish  his 


Last  winter,  for  example,  his  sovereign 
will  was  manifested,  in  a  manner  as  terrible 
as  it  was  efficacious,  through  the  agency  of 
the  epizootic.  This  widespread  and  deso- 
lating scourge  was  the  means  of  bringing 
home  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  cruel 
and  obtuse  their  dependence  on  the  horse. 
If  consequences  so  replete  with  disorder  and 
alarm  eonld  ensue  by  reason  of  one  race  of 
animals  being  partiaUy  disabled,  what  would 
be  the  result  if  mankind  were  suddenly  de- 
privedoftheuseofallothersaBwelll  Could 
a  deluge  or  an  eartJiquake  be  more  disas- 
trous ?  How  often  in  my  pity  and  admira- 
tion of  these  speechless  servants  of  mankind 
have  1  been  met  with  this  complaint:  "Wby 
are  you  always  occupying  your  time  with 
dumb  beasts;  why  not  elevate  your  thoughts 
to  the  level  of  your  own  race,  which  is  much 
more  worthy  of  your  labors  V 

If,  my  fticnds,  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
earth,  do  we  not  find  that  half  of  that  which 
charms  onr  senses  and  satiafies  our  hearts  is 
derived  irom  the  animal  kingdom  t  If  we 
look  about  for  some  relation  of  life  in  which 
the  animal  kingdom  has  no  connection  with 
mankind,  frankly  speaking,  we  can  not  find 
one.  If  we  think  of  agriculture,  science,  lit- 
erature, poetry,  muaic,  pleasure,  industry  of 
any  sort — tbey  are  every  where  represented. 

Let  us  begin  with  pleasure.  Shall  it  be 
fishing  and  the  chase !  Three  species  of  an- 
imals are  required,  viz.,  the  bird,  the  fish,  and 
the  quadruped.     Is  it  riding?     The  horse. 
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the  mule,  the  aas,  the  ox,  the  camel,  and  the 
reindeer  are  nooessary,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality we  inhabit.  Is  it  the  banqnet !  What 
a  meagre  repast  it  would  be,  if  among 
delicacies  these  poor  animals  were  wanting 
to  the  meim.  Is  it  that  last  and  loveliest  of 
all  living  objeots,  a  beautiful  woman  I  Ex- 
amine and  enumerate  the  attire  which  eet* 
off  her  charms.  Look  at  the  daazling  robo 
of  silk,  the  dainty  gloves,  the  minion  shoes, 
the  plnmes  which  omamoiit  her  hair,  the 
pearls  which  hang  abont  her  neck,  the  Cash- 
mere shawl,  the  furs,  and  sometimes  even  the 
ruby  color  of  her  cheeks,  and  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  whence  do  all  these  cornel 

la  not  this  truth,  therefore,  forced  upon 
us :  that  while  these  animals  can  live  under 
the  protection  of  Nature  alone,  man  car 
live  withont  them  ?  The  Old  Testament 
malies  numerous  allnsiana  to  them,  and 
our  prayer-books  we  find  expressions  such 
as  tliese — the  innocent  lamb,  the  heavenly 
dove,  etc.;  aiid,  finally,  Jesus,  coming  ' 
the  world,  was  permitted  to  be  born 
manger,  between  an  ox  and  an  ass,  and  upon 
one  of  the  latter  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

As  to  Poetry,  she  is  nourished  by  fiction ; 
she  also  compaies  not  the  beautiful  wo 
to  one  of  her  sex,  but  rather  to  the  swan,  the 
butterfly,  and  gaaelle.  If  wo  speak  of  Mu- 
sic, were  they  not  our  first  masters !  Do 
they  not  furnish  the  chords  which  draw  such 
exquisite  sound  from  the  violin  and  harp, 
and  provide  the  piano-forte  with  its  ei 
white  ivory  I  With  what  burning  eloq^uonce, 
wit,  sarcasm,  and  romantic  histories,  tal 
and  poems  has  not  the  goose-quill  lent 
aid  I  Where  is  derived  the  eandle  whicli  the 
jmet,  the  student,  and  the  minister  lights  to 
aid  bis  meditations  ?  the  oil  within  the  bea^ 
con  light  t  and  then,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  is  it  not  upon  feathers,  hair,  and  wool 
that  aching  limbs  recline  I  What  I  Shall 
wo  give  in  return  to  these  creatures,  made 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  and  so  de- 
voted, useful,  and  intelligent,  only  violence 
and  disdain!  Blows  and  neglect  for  their 
labor  and  the  product  of  their  bodies !  Tor- 
ment and  death  for  real  love  and  disinter- 
ested affection! 

Ah!  my  friends  of  the  human  race,  you 
imagine  yourselves  independent  of  these  in- 
ferior creatures,  and  you  ate  amaaed  that 
men  and  women  should  form  themselves  into 
societies  for  their  protection.  Ton  interro- 
gate ns  with  the  impious  demand, "  Why  do 
you  wast*  your  time  in  defending  senseless 
brutes  f  Creatnies,  remember,  which  the 
great  Maker  of  all  has  condescended  to  call 
into  being,  Tou  &eely  bestow  your  love  and 
admiration  on  a  gem  or  flower  which  serves 
for  an  hour  the  indulgence  of  your  pride  or 
caprice,  and  then  is  laid  aside,  while  these 
animals  give  you  their  affection  in  return 
for  a  few  caresses,  and  place  their  lives  and 
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at  yoiu:  disposal  for  a  handful  of  hay 
and  a  bucket  of  water  1  True,  they  speak 
not  to  our  ears,  but  by  their  deeds  do  they 
not  address  themselves  to  our  hearts,  if  we 
have  any  I  Inquire  of  him  that  has  felt  the 
pressure  of  time  in  Lis  soul,  and  experienced 
the  misery  of  humanity — sickness,  poverty, 
and  the  abandonment  of  Ms  kind;  ask  him 
bis  sentiment  of  these  confiding  beings. 
What  a  treasmre  to  the  suffering  paralytic  in 
his  chamber  is  the  little  feathered  prisoner 
which  sings  to  him  of  joy  and  hope!  What 
profound  attachment  is  formed  between  the 
unfortunate  captive  of  the  Bastile  and  the 
little  animal  which  shares  his  solitude,  no 
matter  how  mean  and  insignificant  it  be! 

The  instinct  of  cruelty  is  opposed  to  relig- 
ion, and  is  not  less  a  sin  because  the  object 
of  it  is  a  speechless  brute ;  nay,  the  senti- 
ment of  mercy  seems  all  the  more  lovely  in 
proportion  to  the  humbleness  and  depend- 
ence of  the  recipient  of  it.  We  have  voices 
to  make  ourwrongs  heard  and  respected,  but 
those  humble  beings  have  only  the  facnlties 
of  feehng  and  endurance. 

In  a  word,  I  venture  to  declare  that  this 
cause  of  mercy  to  the  inferior  animals  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  true  relig- 
ion ;  and  that  no  man  or  woman  can  be  an 
acceptable  Cbriatiau,  in  the  sight  of  that 
just  Bemg  whose  chief  attribute  is  mercy 
to  all  his  creatures,  and  yet  be  insen,  '^ ' 
its  holy  and  universal  significance. 


lebyHer. 
e  use  01  me  uonierence.— £H.l 
This  society  was  oi^anizcd  May,  1828  (in- 
corporated April,  1633),  "to  improve  the  so- 
cial, moral,  and  religions  condition  of  sea- 
men; to  protect  them  from  imposition  and 
fraud;  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
curse  to  each  other  and  the  world ;  to  res- 
cue them  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
to  ears  their  souls."  It  proposes  to  sanctify 
commerce,  an  interest  and  a  power  in  the 
earth  second  only  to  religion  itself,  and  make 
it  every  where  serve  as  the  handmaid  of 
Christianity.  Its  first  president  was  the 
Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio,  its  first  corresponding 
secretary. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000,000  of 
jn  engaged  in  operating  the  commerce  of 
the  world.     These  men  "doing  business  on 
the  great  waters"  are  largely  deprived  of  the 
ans  of  grace.   Nor  are  they  readily  reach- 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  destitute,  but  special  efforts  in 
their  behalf  have  been  attended  with  great 
success,  and  particularly  the  agency  of  this 
national  society,  which,  while  non-denomi- 
national, according  to  its  charter,  is  heartily 
indorsed  by  the  leading  ecclesiastical  bodies 
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of  the  couu  try,  and  commended  to  the  chiircli- 
ea  as  doing  important  service  in  the  great 
^TO^k  of  the  world's  ovangelization.  The 
society  aims  to  secure  the  preaching  of  the 
QoBpol  to  seamen  hy  misBionarieB  and  chap- 
lains, anil  the  maintenance  of  Bethels  in  the 
principal  ports  of  tho  United  States  and  for- 
eign conntries,  locating  them  at  the  tempo- 
rary centres  of  an  ever-changing  commerce. 
Besides  preaching  the  Gospel  to  seamen  on 
shipboard  and  on  shore,  and  to  those  em- 
ployed upon  our  inlaud  waters,  chaplains 
visit  the  sick  and  dying  in  hospitals  and 
elsewhere,  and  as  far  as  possible  supply  tho 
place  of  parents  and  friends. 

The  society  also  encourages  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sailors'  Homos,  Reading-rooms, 
Savings  Banks,  etc.,  and  the  wide  distribu- 
tlonofBibles,tract8,etc.  The  Sailor's  Home, 
190  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  is  the  property 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  society.  It 
was  opened  in  1843,  since  which  time  it  has 
accommodated  ffi.OOO  boarders.  This  one  in- 
stitntion  has  saved  to  seamen  and  their  rela- 
tives $1,500,000.  More  or  less  shipwrecked 
seamen  of  various  nationalities  are  constant- 
ly provided  for  at  the  Home,  where  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  society  is  in  daily  attendance, 
and  religions  meetings,  besides  tho  regular 
family  worship,  are  held  on  week-day  even- 
ings. Similar  institntions  exist  in  otlior  cit- 
ies under  the  care  of  auxiUaries. 

A  tew  years  ago  the  society  inaognrated 
the  wo  k  of  supplying  sea-going  vessels  with 
loan  Ih  a  ie»,  averaging  forty-five  volumes, 
uclnd  ng  the  Bible  and  some  other  care- 
fully sele  ted  religious  books,  put  up  in  a 
neat  ca..e  and  intrusted  as  a  general  thing 
to  con  e  ted  sailors,  who  thus  become  for 
the  t  me  efCective  missionaries  among  their 
shipmates.  Since  this  work  was  inaugu- 
rated over  4500  libraries  have  gone  forth, 
with  195,000  volumes,  which  by  frequent  re- 
shipment  have  been  accessible  to  probably 
200,000  men.  More  than  eigU  hundred  iope- 
M  oonveraions  at  sea  have  been  reported 
from  this  single  agency. 

The  society  pnblishes  (monthly)  the  Sail- 
or') Magatiine,  designed  to  collect  and  com- 
municate information,  and  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  Christians  of  ev- 
ery name  in  securing  its  object ;  the  SettmetCa 
Friend,  gratuitously  furnished  chaplains  and 
missionaries  for  distribution  among  seamen ; 
and  the  Life-Boat,  for  the  use  of  Sabbath- 
schools. 

During  the  last  year  the  Society  had  near- 
ly fifty  chaplains,  missionaries,  etc,  in  its 
service,  and  espended  in  its  world-wide  work 
t65,000.  It  is  steadily  extending  its  useful- 
ness, and  of  late  has  been  signally  blessed  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

The  rooms  of  the  Society  are  at  No.  30 
WaJl  Street,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Buck,  Esfi.,  Freiidmit. 


FRATERNAL  APPEAL 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  AL- 
LIANCE AND  OF  CIIEISTIAN   UN- 
ION GENERALLY; 

WriH  A  PROVI9I0SAL  SKETCH  OF  A  I'liA^J  FOR 
A  GESERAl  PROTESTAST  UKIOIf. 
[Tbis  Appeal  of  the  late  Hev.  Dr.  Schmncker,  of 
Gettyaliurg,  FenD.,  who  took  part  in  the  organiiation 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  In  Lonaon,  IM8,  and  would 
have  addrcBsed  the  General  Conference  bnt  tor  his  la- 
mented death,  was  hronght  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Ftojp'amrae,  by  tia  friend,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Conrad, 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  reqoeat  that  it  maj  lie  el- 
lowed  a  place  lu  the  official  proceedluga,  which  was 
iheetfnlly  granted,  in  jnelice  to  the  memory  of  the  an- 
thor  and  hie  lealons  labors  for  Chtlallan  nnlon.    It 
esents  an  elaborate  plan  foF  an  official  cnnfedera- 
m  of  the  Protestant  denominations.    This  is  a  prop- 
aubiecl  (or  dlacnaaion  at  n  Conference,  and  possl- 
Y  for  future  action,  though  not  by  the  Alliance  as 
iw  constitotea.    The  Alliance  alma  simply  at  a  -vol- 
itary  union  of  indivldnal  Christiana  of  different 
nrches,  without  interfeiing  with  their  denomlna- 
■  ig  any  power  of  ecclestas- 


Eil  legis 


ition.— EC] 


Dear  Brethren  in  Chbist,— We,  the  un- 
dersigned, invite  your  serious  attention  to  a 
matter  which  the  Son  of  God  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  detailed  prayer  to  his  heaTcnly  Father 
near  the  close  of  his  incarnate  mission.  "Fa- 
ther," said  he, "  the  hour  is  come :  glorify  thy 
Son,  that  thy  Sou  also  may  glorify  thee." 
And  again : "  I  pray  that  they  all  may  be  one : 
as  thou.  Father,  ait  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  Hera 
the  Saviour  himself  represents  the  nnitg  of 
his  followers  as  an  important  means  for  the 
triumph  of  his  kingdom  and  extension  of 
his  glory.  Let,  therefore,  no  believer  in 
Christ  henceforth  regard  the  subject  of 
Christian  union  as  of  secondary  moment,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  its  claims,  especially  in 
these  latter  days, "  when  many  are  running 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased." 

For  centuries  past  the  Protestant  chnrch- 

have  suffered  more  or  less  from  intestmo 
dissensions. 

The  reformation  of  the  corrupt  Churoli 
of  Rome  was  effected  separately  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  by  theologians 
and  civil  rulers,  who,  though  generally  sin- 
cere and  faithful,  wore  possessed  of  different 
degrees  of  qualifications  for  the  work,  and 
who,  though  agreed  on  all  points  of  funda- 
mental doctrine,  yet  differed  in  some  things 
of  less  moment.  In  each  country  the  doc- 
trinal basis  or  confession  naturally  express- 
ed the  views  of  those  who  composed  it, 
whether  they  were  Lutherans  or  Eeforraed, 
Episcopahans  or  Presbyteriaus,  and  these 
were  then  established  by  law.  Such  were 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurcb,  the  West- 
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miuater  Confession,  etc.  The  differences  be- 
tween these  principal  historic  creeds  were 
not,  as  is  sometimes  popularly  supposed,  the 
result  of  sectarian  divisions  among  Pratest- 
aut«;  for  they  were  written  and  first  pub- 
lished separately,  by  different  persons,  in  dif- 
feteut  countries,  and  without  any  special  ref- 
erence to  each  other.  Unfortunately,  none  of 
tLose  diSfereut  creeds  gave  sufficient  promi- 
nence to  the  fundamental  unity  and  agree- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  did  the 
latter  of  them  express  a  full  and  cordial  rec- 
ognition of  all  other  Protestant  Churches, 
as  integral  parts  of  the  one  body  of  Christ. 
And  during  several  centuries  no  etated  inter- 
course existed  between  the  churches  of  dif- 
ferent Piotestaut  countries.  Whera  only 
one  of  these  denominations  occupied  an 
entire  country,  as  did  the  Lutherans  in 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  there  was 
little  or  no  difficulty.  But  where  two  or 
even  more  denominations  occupied  the  same 
territory,  and  naturally  each  professed  its 
own  creed,  the  conflict  of  sentiments  became 
more  obvious,  and  opposing  interests  gave 
rise  to  angry  controversies.  Many  of  these 
confessions,  unlike  the  oecumenical  creeds  of 
the  earlier  ages,  were  of  great  length,  con- 
taining not  only  the  grand  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  a  vast  number  of  mi- 
nor tenets,  less  distinctly  revealed  in  God's 
Word,  which  the  mass  of  Christians  never 
have,  and  in  this  world  probably  never  will 
all  understand  alike.  The  polemical  spirit 
generated  in  the  conflicts  with  the  Papists, 
and  the  Bomish  intolerance  still  adhering  to 
many  Protestant  theologians,  induced  them 
to  engage  in  unprofitable  controversies 
among  themselves  on  nou-esseutial  doc- 
trines, which  often  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Cinrch. 

But  in  the  United  StJttes  the  evils  of  sec- 
tarianism— that  Is,  of  opposing  creeds  and  de- 
nominations, on  the  same  ground — have  been 
esemplified  in  the  highest  degree,  which  has 
naturally  arisen  from  the  peculiarity  of  our 
history  and  situation. 

The  several  earliest  colonies  which  emi- 
grated to  this  country  were  generally  char- 
acterized by  the  religions  homogeneity  of 
each ;  the  Puritans  occupying  the  Northeast- 
em  States,  while  the  Episcopalians  predom- 
inated in  Virginia  and  other  southern  por- 
tions of  the  country.  But  for  a  century 
past  emigration  has  proceeded  from  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  every  one  of  the 
different  religious  organizations  in  those 
countries  has  its  representatives  in  nearly 
aU  the  cities  and  towns  of  oor  land.  Every 
part  of  this  population  would  naturally  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  congregation  of  its  own 
denomination,  though  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  town  or 
village  numbered  not  more  than  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  souls.  The  conflict  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  enlargement  of  half  a  dozen 


or  more  denominations  on  tlie  same  territo- 
ry, and  of  half  a  hundred  in  oor  cities,  still 
continues,  and  is  productive  of  unhappy  in- 
tellectual, material,  social,  and  religious  con- 
sequences. 

But  of  the  immense  waste  of  the  resourcos 
of  the  churclies,  botli  pecuniary  and  intel- 
lectual, by  the  erection  and  foundation  of 
twice  as  mauy  theological  seminaries  as  are 
requisite  for  the  number  of  studente,  by  the 
location  of  at  least  twice  as  many  ministers 
in  every  town  and  village  as  are  necesstuy 
to  minister  to  the  whole  population;  and 
of  the  great  conflict  of  interests  thus  caused 
between  different  denominations,  the  jeal- 
ousies and  rivah-iea  of  every  kind,  we  can 
not  here  speak  in  detail. 

A  somewhat  similar  state  of  things  has 
arisen  in  Great  Britwn,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  Dissenting  denominations  existing 

This  lamentable  condition  of  the  Protest- 
ant churches  has  long  been  deplored  by  the 
most  enlightened  and  devoted  disciples 
Christ;  especially  in  view  of  " 
secret  machinations  of  the  papal  leaders, 
and  progressive  aggressions  of  their  compact 
and  well-organized  legions  in  this  country, 
toward  gaining  control  of  our  government 
and  of  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
these  evils,  by  iuaugnrating  measures  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christian  union  and  fra- 
ternal co-operation  among  Protestants.  The 
first  Society,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  ever  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  Chris- 
tian union,  -was  that  organized  during  the 
anniversaries  of  1839,  in  the  Tract  Society's 
rooms  in  Now  York.  After  its  organization, 
the  society  purchased  several  hundred  cop- 
ies of  the  little  volume  bearing  the  title, 
"Fraternal  Appeal  to  the  American  Church- 
es," and  distributed  them  gratnitonsly  among 
the  members  and  other  Mends  of  the  cause 
in  different  parts  of  the  land.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical atmosphete,  and  other  causes,  the  soci- 
ety accomplished  but  little,  and  was  soon 
permitted  to  expire. 

A  few  years  later,  in  tiio  fall  of  1845,  the 
present  writer,  in  order  to  recall  attention 
to  the  subject,  prepared  an  extended  address 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  the  assent  and  promise  of  co- 
operation from  about  fifty  of  the  leading  di- 
vines and  friends  of  union,  he  added  Uieir 
names,  and  distributed  it  under  the  title  of 
"  Overture  on  Christian  Union ;"  inviting  a 
meeting  in  New  York  during  the  anniversa- 
ry week  of  1846.  Soon  after  its  publication, 
however,  the  invitation  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  London,  in  August,  1846,  reached 
this  country.  As  the  leading  friends  of  un- 
ion desired  to  attend  this  World's  Conven- 
tion, and  many  of  them  to  stai*t  before  the 
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May  meetings  in  New  York,  that  meeting  ' 
was  dropped  by  common  consent ;  anil  since 
then  the  great  Evangelical  Alliance  taa 
token  tlie  place  of  all  other  societies  for  the 
sulijeet  of  Chriatian  union,  until  of  late. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  Evangel!  1 
Alliance  has  accomplished  a  great  and  glon 
ous  work,  thronghout  the  length  and  breadtl 
of  the  Protestant  world,  in  diffusing  th 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  union  among  11 
denominations  and  among  Christians  in  1 
vidnally,  and  haa  vindicated  the  canae  f 
the  oppreaaed,  its  reanlts  have  mainly  been 
of  apnblic  nature,  and  it  has  not  exerted  its 
full  inflnenoe  on  individual  ehnrehes,  and 
on  the  Christian  community  at  large.  It  is 
believed  that  its  power  for  good  would  be 
greatly  augmented  by  some  additional  or- 
ganization, calculated  to  extend  its  induence 
into  the  individual  judicatories  and  church- 
es, and  among  church  members.  Such  a 
plan  lias  lately  been  submitted  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  and  the  object  of  thia  Appeal  is 
still  further  to  explain  the  character  of  that 
plan,  and  t«  inaugurat«  measures  by  the 
ftiends  of  the  Bedeemer  for  its  amendment 
and  adoption. 

I.  This  plan  is  perfeeily  fetmbU,  beeaaso  all 
the  parts  of  which  it  ia  to  consist  not  only 
now  exist,  but  are  already  in  actual  and  snc- 
cessfhl  operation  in  the  Protestant  world. 
It  does  not  contemplate  the  formationof  any 
new  association  or  society,  it  requires  no 
additional  meetings  of  those  already  in  ex- 
istence, and  involves  no  additional  trouble 
or  expense,  except  such  as  may  arise  &om 
increased  activity  for  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.    This  plan  embraces — 

( 1 . )  The  exitUtiji  Worlds  HvangeliailAllianee. 

(2.)  The  aemral  edgUng  NaUenal  AllioHces : 
the  British,  the  American,  the  Gorman,  the 
Dntch,  the  French,  the  Swiss,  etc. 

(3.)  The  edstiag  higlteat  eeclmlasfieal  iody 
of  each  ScnmninatUm  in  the  United  States ; 
and  in  foreign  nations  the  auxiliaries  of  each 
National  Branch,  which  are  also  voluntary 
associations. 

.  II.  This  plan  does  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  denominational  standards  and  in- 
atitutiona,  doctrinal,  disciplinarian,  or  char- 
itable, of  the  several  ohnrches  adopting  it ; 
but  leaves  to  each  one  the  entire  control  over 
its  own  aSairs. 

UL  This  plan  simply  proposes  to  add  to 
the  two  grades  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
namely,  the  World's  Alliance  and  the  Nation- 
al Allianoea,  the  existing  highest  ecclesi- 
astical judicatory  or  body  of  each  evangel- 
ical denomination  in  this  country,  and  to 
unite  them  all  as  individual  bodies  into  one 
voluntary  advisory  union  or  confederation, 
by  the  adoption  of  certain  fraternal  terms 
of  association  by  each  of  the  several  confed- 
erated bodies.  And  by  this  simple  arrange- 
ment, so  easily  effected,  if  deemed  wise  and 
desirable,  a  fraternal,  voluntary,  and  adviso- 


ry oT'janic  union  will  be  accomplished  be- 
tween all  the  confederate  denominations, 
closer  than  that  orgaaie  union  of  the  church- 
es in  the  apostolic  age.  By  this  airange- 
m  t  the  gr  t  s  bj  t  of  Ch  afa  d  ty 
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IV.  Finally,  this  plan  does  not  m  the  least 
preclude  other  judicious  local  eflbrts  and 
manifestations  of  Christian  union,  or  anion 
of  homogeneous  bodies,  but  rather  promotes 

The  onlg  additions  necessary  to  be  made  to 
the  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  these 
several  bodies  are  the  following ; 

I.  JdditUms  to  the  exigting  ConglilutUm  and 
Eules  of  the  Worlds  AUiaiice  ;  being  also,  in  a 
few  cases,  easy  modifications  of  them : 

(1.)  The  WorWaAtlianee  ought  to  consist  of 
about  one  knadred  delegates  from  the  bounds 
of  each  IfaUtmal  Alliance :  to  be  elected,  in 
the  United  States,  by  the  highest  judicatory 
of  each  confederate  denomiuattOQ,  in  ec[ual 
numbers  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates. 

In  other  countriea  the  delegates  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  National  Al- 
liances, or  in  any  other  way  deaignated  by 
each  National  Alliance  for'  itself. 

(2.)  The  World'a  Evangelical  Alliance 
should  meet  every  sevea  years,  and  as  often 
intermediately  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

(3.)  The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  World's  Al- 
liance, and  of  all  its  National  Branches,  is  that 
adopted  at  the  formation  of  that  body  at 
London,  in  September,  1846.  Nor  shall  any 
person  be  admitted  to  a  aeat,  either  in  the 
World's  Alliance  or  any  of  its  National 
Branches,  until  he  has  authenticated  himself 
as  a  regular  member  of  some  eonfederaf« 
church  or  congregation;  has  signed  the  doc- 
trinal pledge ;  has  avowed  his  approval  of 
the  Design  and  Constitution  of  the  Alliance ; 
and  paid  into  the  treasury  from  one  to  five 
dollars,  or  more,  for  the  neceasary  expensea 
and  objects  of  the  meeting. 

(4.)  Thepowers  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  ail  its  Branches,  are  only  those  of  an 
Advisoi'y  Counoil;  and  its  operations  are  in- 
fended,  not  to  interfere  with  existing  eccle- 
siastical organizations,  but  to  promote  the 
same  objects  of  common  interest. 

(5.)  The  desisM  and  great  fwrfc  of  the  World's 
Evangelical  Alliance  is  to  take  under  its  re- 
view the  general  interests  of  Christianity  and 
of  humanity  in  all  nations,  throughout  the 
entire  field,  which,  the  Saviour  says,  is  the 
world.  This  comprehends,  (o.)  The  religious 
iutereats  of  the  heathen  world,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  most  suitable  locations  for  For- 
eign Christian  Missions,  and  the  proper  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  non-interference  between  them, 
ew, ;  organized  efforts  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  intoxicating  liquors  and  narcotic 
eubatances  among  the  heathen,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  Gospel  light  amoDg 
them.  (6.)  It  embraces  all  international  re- 
lations and  subjects,  such  as  the  diBcnasion 
and  circulation  of  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity on  the  subject  oipeaet,  and  the  evils  and 
goilt  of  offeaHve  war;  the  desirableness  and 
feaaibility  and  duty  of  Christian  nations  to 
abstain  from  war,  and  to  settle  all  their  dif- 
ferences, either  by  tefertiug  them  to  a  third 
power  for  arbitration,  or  by  both  parties  ap- 
pointing ministers  plenipotentiary  tfl  discuss 
and  decide  them  ;  or  by  urging  the  nations 
to  establish  an  International  Court.  Each 
nation  should  appoint  one  or  two  members, 
and  the  whole  decide  by  majority  of  votes, 
adopting  as  their  juridical  code  the  acknowl- 
edgediflWB  o/^afiofis,  interpreted  by  the  spii^ 
it  of  Chriatianify.  (c.)  To  discuss  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  by  adopt- 
ing and  publishing  correct  principles  on  tlus 
subject,  and  by  appealing,  on  proper  occa- 
sions, to  civil  rulers  of  nations  in  behalf  of 
the  oppressed. 

n.  Proposed  additions  to  the  Constitution 
and  Rules  of  the  NaMmial  Bran<^  AUianeea  ; 

(1.)  The  Amerioan  Branch  Alliance  shall 
consist  of  an  eqnal  number  of  delegates,  lay 
and  clerical,  as  near  aiS  can  be,  ftom  each  of 
the  confederated  denominations,  and  shall 
meet  triennially,  and  as  much  oftcner  aa  may 
hereafter  be  agreed  on.  An  equal  or  sena- 
torial delegation,  rather  than  one  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  each  denomination,  is 
preferred,  in  order' to  prevent  a  few  large 
denominations  from  controlling  the  whole 
confederation— the  fear  of  which  would  pre- 
vent some  denominations  flrom  adopting  the 
plan.  Otherwise,  the  two  largest  denomina 
tions  of  our  country  (the  Baptist  and  Motli- 
odist)  would  have  as  many  delegates  as  all 
the  others  combined.  Nor  wUl  the  larger 
denominations  have  reason  to  complain,  oi 
to  apprehend  maladministration,  as  the  ulti- 
mate execution  of  the  purposes  of  the  Alli- 
anee  within  their  bounds  will  be  effected 
mainly  through  their  own  judicatories,  pas- 
tors, and  church  members;  and  the  immediate 
agents  of  the  Alliance,  if  any  are  employed, 
will  always  be  iustructed  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them.  The  delegates  to  the  Amer- 
ican National  Alliance,  in  addition  to  the 
qualifications  above  named  (I.,  3),  shall  also 
present  certificates  of  their  election  duly  at- 
tested. 

(3.)  The  delegates  to  the  American  Branch 
Alliance  shall  be  electedby  the  highest  judi- 
catory or  ecclesiastical  body  of  the  several 
confederate  denominations,  consisting  of  at 
least  five  hundred  ministers  each.  The  small- 
er bodies  may  aggregate  numerically,  and 
when  amounting  to  five  hundred  ministers 
or  more,  the  aggregate  shall  be  entitled  to  the 


1  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  as 
of  the  large  denominations,  and  each 
body  a  fractional  proportion  of  them.  At 
present,  tlio  number  of  delegates  from  each 
denomination  may  be  twenty-five,  and  here- 
after it  shall  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  National  Alliance, 

(3.)  Each,  of  the  other  NaUmal  Alliances 
shall  havo  exclusive  power  to  settle  the  num- 
ber of  its  own  delegates  and  mode  of  ap- 
pointing them. 

(4.)  In  addition  to  the  delegates  above 
named,  who  constitut*  the  proper  and  equal- 
1}I  iaUmeed  body  of  the  World's  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  of  its  National  Branches,  all 
such  iriends  of  the  cause  as  se«  fit  to  attend 
meetings  of  those  laodies  at  their  own  ex- 
pense mar  do  so,  and  have  a  eeat  provided 
for  them  as  accepted  viailora;  provided  they 
first  duly  authenticate  themselves,  as  tbo 
do,  m  regM^  to  church  member- 
ship, doctrinal  subscription,  and  contribution 
the  SanAi  of  the  meeting;  but  they  can 
not  participate  in  any  discussions  or  action 
of  the  body. 
(5.)  Finally,  cfturcfcfliemfters,  connected  with 
ly  one  of  the  confederated  denominations 
I  America,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  tlieir  National  Branch, 
may  become  connected  with  it,  ae  contributing 
members,  by  forwarding  to  the  treasurer  at 
New  York  from  one  to  five  dollars,  or  more, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  church  mem- 
bership from  their  paator  or  from  any  ac- 
cieditfid  minister  of  a  confederated  church, 
and  receive  a  certificate  of  such  membership, 
stating  the  amoon  t  paid.  This  plan  will  grad- 
ually enlist  a  large  number  of  church  mem- 
bers throughout  the  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
try, connected  with  the  Alliajnce,  co-oporat-. 
ing  with  its  salutary  measures,  and  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  its  oper- 

(6.)  If  the  highest  judicatory  of  any  de- 
nomination, of  at  least  five  hundred  minis- 
ters, is  unwilling  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
National  Alliance,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  be  favorably  disposed,  that  portion  may, 
by  holding  a  convention,  or  in  any  equitable 
way,  appoint  or  elect  one  half  the  quota  of 
delegates  due  to  each  denomination,  to  be 
duly  authenticated. 

(T.)  As  to  the  officers  and  working  organ- 
ization of  the  American  National  Alliance, 
they  are  fully  provided  for  in  its  Constitution. 

(8.)  Tho  grand  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
American  National  Alliance,  in  addition  to 
those  already  enumerated  as  originating  in 
the  World's  Alliance,  are  snch  aa  the  foOow- 
ing,  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  country; 

a.  To  promote  harmony,  non-interference, 
and  efficiency  in  the  effort  of  tbo  evangelical 
churches  to  supply  all  the  waste  places  in 
our  land,  and  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  through- 
ont  the  heathen  world. 

b.  To  promote  concert  of  effort  in  main- 
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tainiiig  tlio  daily  reading  of  God'a  Word 
all  our  pnblio  schools. 

c.  To  prepare  and  circulate  suitable  tracts 
and  popular  works  on  the  grand  oLjectB  of 
Christiau  benevolence  and  enterprise  for 
which  the  association  was  institated. 

d.  To  promote  concert  of  action  in  provid- 
ing for  Christiauizing  the  nonierouB  heathen 
inuuigrants  ^ho  are  flockiiig  t«  onr  htnd,  and 
erecting  heathen  temples  among  us. 

e.  To  promote  love  and  free  sacramental 
communion,  recognition,  and  co-operation 
among  Chriatians  of  different  deuominatiouB 
in  objects  of  common  interest ;  as  well : 
sustain  each  other's  discipline. 

/.  To  devise  means  for  correcting  the  wide- 
spread political  corrnption  prevailing  among 
some  of  our  citizens  and  rulers,  which  threat- 
ens the  destruction  of  our  civil  liberties,  and 
can  not  fail  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  judg- 
ments of  a  holy  and  righteous  God. 

g.  To  co-operate  in  procuring  stringent 
laws,  prohibiting  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
tures iiom  appropriating  publio  funds  or 
lands  to  any  religious  denomination,  or  for 
any  religious  denominational  purpose. 

IlL  TheDenominationtUjOr  Frimary  Branch- 
es. The  action  necessary  to  bring  the  de- 
nominational branches,  or  the  SQpreme  judi- 
catories or  ecoleaiaatical  bodies,  into  iiarmo- 
nious  co-operation  with  this  Alliance  or  Prot- 
estant Confederation  is  simple,  and  easily 
acoomplished.  These  bodies  are  not  required 
to  make  any  change  in  their  doctrinal  or 
disciplisaiian  Constitution,  nor  to  elect  any 
new  officers ;  but,  acting  under  their  existing 
officers  and  rules,  to  pass  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

(I.)  Each  denomination  of  acknowledged 
evangelical  character,  containing  at  least  live 
hundred  ordained  ministers,  desiring  to  enter 
into  this  confederation,  shall  first,  through 
its  highest  judicatory,  pass  a  resolution  ap- 
proving the  Constitution  and  Design  of  the 
World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  its  Amer- 


ican National  Branch,  as  detailed  in  tlieic 
constitutions. 

(2.)  Said  highest  judicatory  shall  elect  del- 
egates to  the  nest  American  National,  and  the 
nest  World's  AUiance,  and  send  them,  duly 
authenticated,  as  hereinbefore  prescribed,  to 
attend  the  next  meetings. 

(3.)  It  shaD  also  assign  a  particular  time 
in  its  fixed  order  qfbmineis  when  the  affairs 
relating  to  the  Alliance  shall  be  taken  up  and 


(4.)  Snch  judicatory  shall  resolve  that, 
wliatever  their  powers  may  be  when  acting 
on  other  matters,  all  their  action  as  a  Branch 
of  the  Alliance  shall  be  merelp  adviaory. 

(5.)  The  stated  duties  of  these  highest  ec- 
clesiastical bodies,  or  judicatories,  as  branch- 

of  the  Alliance,  are  the  following:  o.  To 
elect  delegates  to  all  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Branch  AUiance,  and  also  of  the 
World's  Alliance,  b.  To  receive  from  their 
delegation,  through  their  chairman,  a  writ- 
ten report  of  the  transactions  of  each  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Branch,  and  of  the 
World's  Alliance,  c  To  discuss  the  topics 
and  recommendations  of  these  reports,  and, 
if  approved,  to  take  such  action  to  carry  them 
effect  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
»  the  action  of  their  inferior  bodies,  of 
their  ministers  and  la;mon,for  the  samepnr- 

(6.)  Should  any  denomination  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  infineuco  of  the  Alliance,  it 
may  at  any  time  withdraw  from  the  connec- 
by  a  resolntion  of  its  highest  judicatory 
announcing  the  fact. 

<7.)  The  details  of  this  plan  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  introduced  proviaionallii,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  eUcted  delegate3,-who'have  fall 
power  to  make  snch  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  them  as  a  majoiity  of  them  may 
deem  proper. 

[Signed  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker, 
EmeritQs  Professor  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Gettysburg,  and  many  others.] 


ADDRESSES  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

[At  tlieconclddiDglinaineaaeeBeloii  oftlic  Conference,  on  Salurdsj  afternoon,  October  11th,  Address 
Thames,  from  the  seyaral  Foreign  Delegations,  were  presented  and  read  to  tie  Conference,  and  warm 
.    Sajiity  Resolutions  nf  Thaats  were  Iben  m 


to  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  the  Confers 


ADDRESSES  OP  THANKS 

FROM   rOREIGN  DELEGATIOSS. 


FROM  THE  BRITISH  DELEGATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  held  on  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1873,  Lord  Alfred  S.  ChnrchiU  in  the 
chair,  it  was  moved  by  Charles  Reed,  Esq., 


M.P.,  of  London,  seconded  by  the  Eight  Kev. 
the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and 

Seaolved,  That  the  delegates  from  IJreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  AUiance  now  assembled  in  the 
city  of  New  York  feel  constrained  to  express 
collectively  their  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  thonghtful  kindness  and  the  abounding 
hospitality  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  American  brethren.  They  do 
not  doubt  that  their  own  feelings  are  shared 
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liy  all  the  delegates  from,  other 
hat  they  have  had  special  joy  in  the  oppor- 
tnnities  afforded  hy  the  ConfereDce  foriuter- 
coui'se  Tvith  those  who  are  not  only  their 
kindred  iu  Christ,  bat  are  related  to  them 
by  the  strong  ties  of  language  and  of  race. 
They  earueatly  desire  that  the  lahor  and  the 
liberality  which  haye  so  largely  contributed 
to  make  the  present  assembly  memorable 
■will  be  followed  by  groat  and  abiding  re- 
sults ;  that  the  American  chnrchea  may  be 
invigorated  for  their  Christian  work ;  that 
Christian  men  In  other  lands  may  be  im- 
pelled to  more  Belf-saorifieing  exertions  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  masses  of  mankind ; 
and  that  peac«  and  amity  may,  year  by  year, 
increasingly  characterize  the  relationships 
of  individaals,  of  churches,  and  of  nations, 
Alfred  S.  Chukchill,  Chairman. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  DELEGATION, 
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for   the   admirable   reception   which   they 
have  met  in  this  Conference.    The  thonght 
of  convoking  here  these  great  assizes  of  onr 
evangelical  churches  came  from  God,  who 
gave  to  onr  American  Ariends  perseverance 
L  the  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  and,  after 
long,  incessant  toil,  they  see  now  their  la- 
bors crowned  with  a  success  which  went  far 
all  expectations.     They  have  been 
instrumental  iu  bringing  upon  all  the  evan- 
gelical churches  a  blessing  which  will  be 
lasting,  as  we  ask  God  for  it.    The  cordiali- 
ty, the  grandeur  of  their  reception  filled  our 
hearts  with  gratitude     We  shall  go  buck  to 
homes  and  our  labors  much  lefreshed, 
quickened,  and  encouraged      The  bonds  of 
tellowsllip  which  tie  us  to  our  American 
brethren  have  been  dr'iwn  much  closer ,  we 
love  them   already  —  we   shiU   lote   them 
much    more   hencefLrth       We    hope    that 
.onimunion  rf  priyer  miy  slncti 
f\    tliefco  ties,  and  mike  them   coudncive 
great  remal  oier  all  our  respectue 


The  German  delegates  to  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
at  New  York,  in  taking  leave,  desire  pub- 
licly to  express  their  cordial  thanks  for  the 
exceedingly  warm  and  hospitable  reception 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  enjoy  in 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  city  of 
Hew  York.  As  this  gathering  of  evangel- 
ical men  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  such 
numbers' was  without  precedent,  so  the  hos- 
pitality extended  by  the  representatives  of 
Protestant  churches,  by  numerous  societies 
for  art,  science,  and  philanthropy,  by  great 
industrial  associations,  and  by  government 
offtcials  and  magistrates,  was  unexampled  in 
its  grandeur.  We  part  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude,  and  also  with  intensified  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  which  binds  togeth- 
er the  evangelical  Christians  of  different 
nations,  and  we  shall  deem  it  an  honor  and 
pleasure,  if  an  opportunity  be  given  t< 
to  return  to  our  American  brethren  visiting 
Germany,  as  far  as  wo  may  be  able,  the  kind- 
ness here  received.  May  the  Lord  bless  this 
country,  and  increase  tbe  external  and  inter- 
nal happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  shield 
with  his  protecting  hand  the  national  ban- 

[The  signatures  of  all  the  German  dele- 
gates were  appended.  J 

FROM  THE  ERENCn-SPEAKING  DELE- 
GATIONS. 
fresested  by  thb  rev.  db.  fisch,  of  paris. 
Mk,  President  and  Members  of  the 
coslmnteb  op  the  american  branch  of 
THE  Evangelical  Alliance, — The  dole- 
gates  of  tbe  three  countries  which  form  the 
French-speaking  branch  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance — France,  Switzerland,  audBelgi 
- — express  hereby  their  deeply  felt  thanks 


And  with  a  last  word,  ntfered  from  tho 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  say  to  our  friends 
of  this  continent,  God  bless  yon. 

[Signed  by  the  French  delegates  from  the 

FROM  THE  CANADIAN  DELEGATIONS. 


At  a  meetiug  of  the  delegates  fiom  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  held  on  tbe  lOtb  of  Oc- 
tober, lSr3,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Kooms,  Rev.  Dr.  Green, 
of  Toronto,  in  the  chair,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  moved  by  R.Wilkes, Esq., M. P., 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  of  Ham< 
ilton,  and  unanimously  agreed  to : 

Sesolved,  That  the  delegates  from  Canada 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance now  assembled  iu  the  city  of  New  York 
can  not  part  without  expressing  their  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  munificent  hospitality  which 
they,  in  common  with  the  other  foreign  del- 
egates, have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  managers  of  the  various  public 
institutions,  and  the  civic  authorities  and 
citizens  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  The 
delegates  rejoice  to  believe  that  tbe  great  ob- 
jects which  the  Alliance  contemplates  have 
been  promoted  in  a  marked  manner  by  this, 
itsfirst  session  in  America.  While  there  has 
been  a  cementing  of  Christian  hearts  from 
many  lauds,  they  can  not  but  trust  that  the 
ties  of  common  origin,  language,  interests, 
and  faith  which  bind  together  the  United 
States  andCanadamaybeespeciallystrength- 
ened  by  the  hallowed  influences  under  which 
the  Conference  baa  held  its  meetings ;  and 
they  venfiiro  to  hope  that  the   Canadian 
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Branch  may  be  able  at  no  distant  date  to  p 

ciptocate  in  some  measure  the  Christian  cou 

te«iea  and  hospitality  they  have  receivect. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 

Akson  Gmbbn,  Chairman. 


Gko^e  Uoh 


I  Oam 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THANKS, 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE. 

THANKS  TO  ALMIGHTY  GOD. 


*,  That,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
manifold  blessings  of  divine  Providence 
vouchsafed  to  this  meeting  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance,  its  members  gratofally  desire 
to  record  a  humble  and  hearty  expression  of 
devont  thaokfulnesa  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  goodness,  and  to  commend  each  other  to 


JJesohed,  That  th    th     h      f  th     C     f  r- 
ence  are  emine  tly  d      t    th   1  M     's 

Christian  Assoc  t  f  th  ty  f  b  so 
of  their  buildi  w  th  11  t  1  g  t  d 
commodious  apartm  t  wh  h  has  1  g  ly 
contributed  to  th  d         f    t     f 

the  Conference      0      th     k  al      p  e- 

Kented  to  Mr.  P  t      C     p  d  th    M    srs. 

Stomway  for  tl  t    t  f  th    r 

balls,  and  to  tl      t      t  f  th  al 

churches  whofc    1:     11    g    h        b  r- 

iiusly  placed  at  Usp    "J 

TO  P4ST0R3  AND  CHURCHES. 


Eesolved,  That  the  Genera]  Conference  rec- 
ognizes with  great  satisfaction  the  interest 
which  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the  city 
of  New  Tork,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  have 
taken  in  the  Evangelical  AlUauce,  which  in- 
terest appears  to  pervade  the  whole  coun- 


try. 


d,  That  the  most  cordial  thanks  of 
the  delegates  from  abroad  are  due  and  are 
hereby  aflfeotionately  presented  to  the  Chris- 
tian families  of  this  city  who  have  with  so 
much  hospitality  received  us  into  their]  [Thereso 
homes,  and  contributed  so  laigely  to  our  put  by  the  i 
comfort    and   happiness;    the    memory   of  I  cordiality.] 


which  we  shall  cherish  with  gratitude  when 
we  return  to  our  several  countries,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  onr  lives. 


Eeiolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Alliance 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  tho 
Press  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  which  has 
given  to  the  public,  and  at  great  expense, 
reports  remarkably  full  and  accurate  of  the 
papers  read  and  the  speeches  uttered  at  these 
assemblies ;  and  our  acknowledgments  are 
also  made  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  so 
generally  shown  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of 
this  Alliance. 

TO  STEAM-SHIP  AND  RAILROAD  COMPA- 
NIES, AND  TO  VARIOUS  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 


Bmolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Confer- 
LCO  be  presented  to  the  proprietors  and 
agents  of  the  several  Transatlantio  steam- 
ship lines  who  so  generously  furnished  facil- 
ities of  transportation  for  the  foreign  dele- 
gates, and  to  those  American  railroad  com- 
panies who  so  kindly  proffered  free  excur- 
to  both  foreign  and  American  delegates, 
thereby  greatly  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  Conference  and  to  the  gratification  of 
all  its  members ;  also  to  the  various  institu- 
that  have  extended  courtesies  to  the 
members  of  the  C 


Rmolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Confcr- 
LCO  be  presented  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  United  States  Alliance  for  their  labors 
making  preparation  for  thia  Conference ; 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  Conference  for  their 
efforts  to  condnct  its  proceediuga  to  a  satis- 
factory result.       _____ 

TO  PRESIDENT  WOOLSET. 

Besolv^,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
embers  and  friends  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, now  in  Conference,  be  tendered  to  the 
venerableDr.Woolsey  for  the  wisdom,  fidel- 
ity, and  efficiency  with  which  he  has  filled 
the   chair   of  the  President   during  these 
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A  STATISTICAL  EXHIBIT  OF  EVANGELICAL  CHRIS- 
TIANITY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.^ 


By 


i   Rev.  DANIEL  DORCHESTER    A  M     L    -ft 


WiTiim  the  brief  limits  asfiigned  to  this 
pajier,  only  a  bare  statement  of  numbers  can 
be  given,  without  comraonta,  and  with  only 
Rucli  explanatiouB  as  are  indispensable. 
TVith  very  coosiderahle  labor  and  corre- 
Bpondeiioo  the  data  have  been  collected,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  official  sourees,  and  the 
Titmost  care  and  fidelity  have  been  observed 
in  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  them.     No 
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I.-STATTSTICS  OF  CHURCH  ORGANIZATIONS,  MINISTERS,  AND 
COMMUNICANTS,  FOR  1872. 
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TABLE  11." 
TnE  LUTHEKAN  FAMILY  OP  CHURCHES. 


L„tI,™=Ii«ii™. 

Ch..r.U,. 

Mmi.«^, 

C™,o„oic,„ta. 

General  SjDod  nf  tbe  U.  Slates  of  America 

1148 
629 

2iT 

103,320 
1SB,11T 
11,M4 

42J30 

Synndicfll  ContereDCB  of  Norlli  Ameiico.. . . 

Total 

B8S3 

m5       1     487,109 

<  [Tbis  exhibit  of  Protestant  Cburcb  Slatlstlca  was 
not  brougbt  before  the  Conference,  but  ta  here  in- 
eeited  b;  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
gramme, and  may  sorre,  In  port,  to  BUpply  the  defi- 
denCT  <a  the  flret  dliiaioa  cantoning  tbe  Keporte  on 
tbe  Skte  of  SeUgb>n.  The  author  of  tbie  paper  has 
la  preparation  a  Ta»Br  atatlBlical  work  on  Ibe  proi;- 
lem  of  AmertcKn  CbclstlBiilty  during  the  national 
centnry  now  cloung.— P.  8-1 

'  Pram  the  OongrtaMonal  Quarterli/,  January,  16T3, 
prepared  Ijy  Ber.  A.  H.  Qolnt,  D.D. 

'  Fromuie  "  EplBcopal  Charch  Almanac  forlBTS." 

[According  to  the  Protegtant  Episcopal  Almanac  for 
lST4,tbe]RinibeTofblaboi»lB^;  tbe  number  of  atb- 
erclBr^,SC65;  tbe  number  of  commnnicanta,  £46,061. 
The  rellelons  and  BodBllntlnence  of  this  body  fe  much 

E eater  than  Ita  numerical  Btrenath,  eEpecIaUy  in  the 
roe  cities— New  ToA,  FhlUdelphla,  and  Boetan. 
Qoite  recenUy  a  seceaalon  has  taken  place,  beaded  by 
Dr.  (lennFB  TlmHrt  nnmminB,  lately  Aaalstant  Bishop 
Qcky.   ItwasorganbedlnNew 


*  For  ISn,  from  the  FelmiPa  Revievi,  and  embra- 
cing only  tbe  " evangelical "poilion  of  tbe  deuoml- 

«  Prom  tbe  Moravian  "  Tezt-book  "  for  1S73. 

'  Estimated  by  Eev.  Joslah  Litcb,  a  very  worthy 
and  leading  mlnleter  among  this  claje  of  Adventists. 
Besides  these,  there  are  about  BO.UOO  AdveutielB  who 
bold  Arian  and  Materialistic  views. 

'  For  136T,  from  Professor  Scbeni's  tables. 

e  These  slaliBtics  were  taken  t>om  the  ■■  New  York 
Observer  Year-book  for  ISIS." 

[Tbe  "Lutheran  Almanac  "(or  1S74  gives  the  follow- 
Uig  numbers: 


„..h. 

..«» 

Sl^u 

■N8 
601 

i 

■ll™ 

T.W., 

tm 

"4.1- 

6"!6J8 
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APPENDIX  in. 


TABLE  III. 
THE  PEE8BYTERIAS  FAMILY  OF  CHURCHES. 


Ct.,,L». 

Mi.E.«™. 

C»m...k„t,. 

4,802 

ra 

1,SI3 

1 

472.023 

?^^ 

B,T83 

Estimated 

10,009 

••             "United"' of  HorlhAmertca 

"     t'i'Cof^r^'^^^''"!'''^'^' 

General  Synod  o(  Refonned  ChnrehB 

9,263 
1,512 

r,39[i 

774,343 

:3o;^l 

Kindred  Bodies. 

SeformetlChQrcli'llBte  Dutch  Reformed) 

Reformed  Cburck' (late  German  Eeformed) 

1,T93 

1,0SG 

197,422 

!t71,T«i 

TABLE  IV. 
THE  BAPTIST  FAMn.Y  OF  CHURCHES. 


B*U«b.«i=„.l,.„^"Bapil.l,..                                      1      Ch.r=1:...      1      Mi„,™„. 

C«^^a<,\aL.i,. 

Baptists,"  Eegnlnr  (North  and  Soulb) 

i,ses,ss3 

Mi        ■  d        d    tbodies"    fFree-willB      '         Th  ") 
tahoodile,AinricMi  TowEi  ^West      i^ 
kanaa.D'ted  India       Central  lillii        S    '     rn 

r/wi?^^v,fc>i-  j 

T        B                      m 

K            B 
D                       m 

B        B               an                m      bodies 

S 

S 

T                          dl 

B60 

Total  Baptist  Family \      22,449      |      14,746 

s,m,3Ci 

"From  the  "Mini. 

the  Southern  Presbyterian  Chnreli  for  IS73." 

'  "Minalea"  of  the  Qenerai  Assembly  ofaaidChnroh 
for  1373. 

*  "Minnt«s''orB^dChnrch  for  ISIS. 

'  "  Mluntes  of  the  Synod  for  1878." 

•'■TheTercentenary-book"ofPreBbyterianlem,iip. 

'  From  the  "N.  T.  Observer  Tear-book"  for  1375. 

'"Mlnntes  of  the  Synod  for  1872." 

»  From  ■'  Baptist  Year-book  for  ISIB."  The  Eegn- 
Ixt  Baptists  are  divided  into  two  General  Conventions, 
fioith  and  SoQth,  which  ate  entirely  independent  of 
each  other.  The  Nonhem  Uonrentlon  repreMnts 
005!  chDTchee,  4460  mltdsteis,  and  B19;ISS  commnnt- 
canti;  and  tile  Sonthem  ConTentton  repreeentB  U.SaS 
chnrcW,  T«l,inlnlsters,  rad  I,0«Lfflf ■  -— 


"  About  two-thltds  of  the  colored  Baptists  in  the 
SoQtb,  altboogh,  according  to  Rev.  N.  G.  Merry  and 
other  leading  mlnleters  ol  that  body,  independent  of 
tbeRegnlar  fiapUsta  (white),  in  all  tbeii:  eccleidostlcal 
assoclariona,  «i "— ' " ' '"-  "— 


a  neveittideBB  reckoned  in 


'sinthe"BapU"tAIm!iracfhr]3fll"BBbBTlmf8(t,0On 
commtmicants.  They  have  since  declined.  Tbeyace 
estimated  at  mm  In  1672. 

■>  Prom  official  Bonrcea  for  leTO. 

"  Estimated. 

"  This  denominaUon  make  no  enrnllment  of  cora- 
mnnlcants.  They  are  estunated  at  350,000.  Qnite  de- 
cided Allan  lendendea  have  been  manifested  among 
them :  bnt  It  Is  supposed  that  200,000  of  them  may  be 
Clasdfled  aa  evangelical. 

"  " Baptist  Year-book  for  1973." 
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APPENDIX  III, 

TABLE  V. 
THE  METHODIST  FAMILY  O 


„^«^,^„^     M...^. 

«„«™. 

.^-x. 

m™^^ 

.,.J^'S„., 

Metiod  staplw  pil  Chiitch= 

Colored  Churi-b  1 

MW2 

vr. 

186,945 

1,272,486 

1.48fi,6SS 
064,159 

MMhlSaiat  KpiBCopal  Afhcan  (Bethel)! 

1000 

5,000 

2^ooo 

360,000 

376,000 

Methodist  EpfMopal  African  (Zionll 

TOO 

<ioa 

25,000 

174,300 

l!O0,000 

Methodlet  ProtsBlant  Church 
Wesleyan  Chnrch 

P^ltlTO^Chnrch' 
TheMethodi?t<^urcb 

110 

■« 

"" 

10,000 
^"■^ 

2ooo 
§000 

52,000 

70,433 

10100 

T,165 
8^200 

M,662 

Total  Metbodlste. 

16,648 

3»^m 

m,m 

2,889,525 

2,925,323 

Kltiired  Bodm 

SS"!T„.„  „.«,j 

m 

453 

m«4 

12,000 

m334 

ia,ooo 

Total  kindred  b  dies 

15.0 

hm 

219,154 

220,684 

Total  MelhodlBtPamlly                   |      18<n3 

3fl,STI 

239,302 

2,sse,eT9 

B,l«,012 

TABLE  VI. 
GENERAL  Sl'MMAKY. 


ll:^ni»,,Lh:,^..  « 

Lb,    h» 

Mine   r^ 

Chnrches  not  eilstins  as  families 
The  Lnthernn  Family  of  CbnrcheB 
The  Presbyterian  Famibj  of  Churches 
The  Baptist  Familr  of  Chnrcbes 
The  Metbodlat  Family  of  Chmches 

383 

"  5ae» 

S,  15 

Tn3,isr> 
4«i;ie5 

2,nDi;a6i. 

3,146,012 

71409' 

60  167 

From  tlie  foregoiDS  talilea  we  have  the 
fgllowiDg  resiilte,  representiug  the  forces  of 


naagoB, 


Dnstltnte  the  bod; 


ly  of  B 
hBTe  h> 


,    The 


most  other  deDomJnatlont 

>  From  the  AnnDHl  Mliimes  lor  laix. 

'  See  Table  Id  tlie  Naahiille  Claialiim  Advoeale, 
April  5th,  1313. 

•  SlatiBtieal  report  of  the  Special  General  Confer- 
ence, held  St  AnguBta,  Ga.,  March  19th,  1373. 

'  The  Annnu  Mlnatea  of  the  Tarlaus  Methodist 
bodiee  do  not  report  the  namber  of  mcfeSts,  or  chnrch 
organliatlonB.  In  msuy  Instanees  the  name  of  a  ro- 
ciety  which  sppaars  In  the  Mlnntei  is  only  the  lead- 
ing society  of  a  "  drCDit,"  which  ofteu  contains  from 
two  tfl  ten  or  rnore  mittll  sodetl™,  mrved  by  aereral 
~      ■    i.,f  iigj^  therefore,  been 


mlnistcra.     The  aboye  m 


charch   edlllces.      It   embraces 

"  ■■   idiBt,  eiB  oftheEvan- 

the  United  Brethren. 


45,278  bearing  the  name  Metbodi 

rnllcal  A  ■  *  ■ 

Total,  K, 


nsas,  there  Is  an  apparent  diacrepan- 
:>  that  docnment,  ihe  whole  nnmbei' 


in-BYBh^llCBl  bodiea,  In 


Chnrch  oi^nliattons 71,400 

Commnnicanta T,3B9,SSS 

n  —HIGHER  EDUCATION ' 

Collegiale  insfitittioni  anthonzed:  liy  the 
States  to  confer  degrees  lu  the  irtB 

C  Dn[n«gatlonallets  21 

Preshyteiiana  (all  kinds)  31 

Baptists  (all  kinds)  3s 

Episcopalians  IS 

Methodists  (all  kinds)  SR 

United  Brethren  6 

Heformed  (Dutch  and  Germaa)  6 


Total 
Nnmher  of  proftsf  )re  reported  in  id 
Namber  of  atndents  reported  la  15 


4, 626.  and  52S  of  th 


ashlnstOT,  B.C.,  1872. 
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APFEHDIX  m. 


TheoIoQicat  InBlitatums 


PreabTleriBQB  (all  kiiii 
Baptists  (all  Unds) 

Halted.  BtethTun 


In  the  ^bo^'e  list,  in  eome  oaaes,  only  ; 
professorship  of  theologv  la  repreeeuted,  o 
a  provision  for  quite  limited  theological  m 


All  of  the  above  institntioiis  are  nu 
file  patroni^  aud  supervision  ot  the  ev 
gelioal  churches. 

in.— FOREION  MISSIONS 

Foreign  UiSHinna  fBoaraiiia  hellnited'>tates 
Forel^  MIsalo  s 

Foreign  Stations  a  d  Snb  etatlone  ! 

Foreign  Ulsdonarleg— malwi.  463) 

"  "  — JbmalBa  B14J 

Total  Isborera  on  f  relen  etstlaiu  3 

NaUYfl  cnnTeriB  eDToHed  116 

Scholan  In  Bchools  (da;)— (uxun  plele)  06 

Wcm/m'B  Utolonaii  Boards 

AmUiarlBS....  3 

Foreign  HISBionarles  eappor  ed 

AsalBlant  laborers  Bible-readers  etc. 

Schools  supported 

rv.— HOAIE  MISSIONS. 

le  MiBiionary  Boards  Inclndlne  eocletiesl 
_.j  _..,___. . in  Snnday  scbool 

nUates     Colpor 

bd  with  religions 


aid  orFresdmeo 


enra,  Teaehe  s 


Snnday-schoolf 

V. 


thea  report  l.g, 


■RELIGIOUS  PERIODICALS, 
BOOKS,  TRACTS,  ETC. 

About  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  relig- 
ionB  periodical  literature  is  furnished  by  the 
evangelical  churches. 


mmi 


rofpt 


4,734,  St 


Copies  iaaned  in  one  year 

There  are  not  less  than  twenty  Religious 
Publication  Boards  svistaineil  by  the  evan- 
gelical ohnrchea  in  the  United  States.  The 
annual  recei{)ts  from  sales  and  charitable  do- 


wDni 


id  States  Census  for  1S70. 


nations  of  sixteen  of  these  houses  amounted 
inlBTStoHlGo^aTO,  of  which  8725,158.73  was 
received  in  cliaritablu  contributions  by  four- 
teen societies. 

Ammmt  of  PuiUcationa. 

American  Bible  Sodeti,  In  5T  tears,  Bi-)  -.  „_„  „.', 

bles  aud  Testaments f  *"!*''*",'*" 

American  Tract  Society,  In  4S  yeai^. .'.','.'.    £6,ie3,4(ia 

American  Tract   sijclety,  Bceton,  in  lit    q-i-m- 

years f  =,310,1™ 

Total  volumes  by  four  houses  iui  as  em  jki 
given  years /  '"i**".*!! 

Ihicte. 
American  Tract  Society,  in  48  years 8,esB,103,09S 

Melboist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  ini       o„i„,  cnn 

13  years t      w'.»*4i™" 

Tolfll    pagBB  of  tracts  by  Ihreel 

honsos. J- 2,m,4S3,416 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  in 
33  vears,  published  18,609,656  eopm  of  vol- 
uniPS  and  tracts. 

The  Baptist  Publication  Board,  in  49 
years,  published  46,333,017  copies  fit  volumes 
and  tracts,  which  were  equal  to  3,183,834,947 
pages  ISuio. 

YL— PECUNIARY  LIBERALITY. 

Eeeeipts  of  lending  benevolent  societies, 
n  a  single  year,  in  the  United  States  (1673). 

For  Foreign  HisalonB 
For  Home  MlGslnns. 
For  Chnrcb  Extension 
For  UbiisMrlal  EdacAtl  in 
For  Religious  Publication  work 


JCTOflW 


The  above  ■ae  only  1  small  portion  of 
tl  e  oliaritable  oftenngs  of  the  evangehoal 
churches — some  of  the  mo^t  import  int 

Total  receipts  of  four  classBs  of  religions 
societies,  from  the  organization  of  each  down 
to  1873. 
Religions  Publication  Boards  9TS  DO 


Mission  Boards 

Boards. 


Home^M^ioi 
Ministerial  Educatli 
Total 


These  fignres  are  tahen  trom  tables  near 
ly  completed,  b\  the  author  of  this  paper 
from  data  colleited  iiom  ofltcial  souiceH 

"  The  Lord  God  of  our  faihers  maU  wt  a 
thousand  times  ao  atang  mort  as  um  arf  and 
Mesa  wiashe  halh  protntaed"  (Dent  1 ,  11) 
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ROLL  OF  THE  SIXTH  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 


THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE, 


City  of  New  York,  October  2d  to  i2tk,  1873. 


PRESIDENT, 

Es-Prcsideiit  Theodore  D.  Woolsby,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Hon.  Wm.  F.  Havemeter, 

Mayor  of  Ni 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodgi:,  New  York. 
Hon.  EoBEKT  C,  WiNTHROP,  Uj.D.,  Maes. 
Prof.  I,  A.  DORNER,  D.D.,  CJerraany, 
Prof,  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Hev.  George  Fisch,  D.D.,  France. 
Lord  Alfred  8.  Chukchili.,  England. 
Hon.  "Wm.  A.  Buckingham,  Connecticut. 
Hon.  Felix  E.  Brunot,  Penn. 
Hon.  Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Virginia. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Geobsbeck,  Ohio. 
Hon.  F.  T.  FEELiSGHuraEN,  New  Jejsey. 
W.  H,  AspiNWALL,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Rev.  ALEJtis  Caswell,  D.D.,  LL.D,  R.L 
Hon.  William  Clafld*,  Mass. 


Charles  Eeed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  England. 
York.    Hon.  Ira  Harris,  New  York. 

Hod.  George  H.  Stuart,  Penn. 

Hon.  D.  M.  Bates,  Delaware. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LLJ).,  D.C. 

Hon.  Peter  Parker,  M.D.,D.C. 

Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  Esq.,  Ohio. 

Bev.  John  C.  Backus,  D.D.,  Maryland. 

Hon.  John  Evans,  Colorado. 

Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  MisBonrL 

Principal  Dawson.LL.D.,  Canada. 

Eev.  Samuel  H,  Cox,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  Daniel  Hainbs,  New  Jersey. 

James  Court,  Esq.,  Canajia. 

Rev.  Pharcellus  Church,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  George  Peck,  D.D,,  New  York. 


Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq.,  New  York. 


GENERAL  SECRETARY, 

Ecv.  S.  Iiir-NEuw  PitiME,  D.D. 

HONORARY  SECRETARIES, 


Rev.  Jambs  Davis. 
Rev.  H.  Krummacher. 
Rev.  Emilb  F.  Cook, 
Rev.  M  Cohen  Stuart. 
Rev.  H.  Wilkes,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Eev.  T.  D,  Anderson,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  Ives  Budington,  D.D. 
Rev.  Hervey  D.  Ganse. 
R«v.  H.  B.  Eidgaway,  D.D. 
Eev.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  D.D. 


RECORDING  SECRETARIES, 


Eev.  G.  W.  Samson-,  D.D. 
Eev.  C.  Dallas  Marstos,  M.A. 
Eev.  T.  LoRRlAUX. 
Eev.  W.  NoiiL. 


Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon,  M.A. 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Aiken,  D.D. 
Rev.  Hknry  B.  Chapin,  Ph.D. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.D. 
D  Eonbthaler. 
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THE  SIXTH  GENERAL  COKFEKENCE  Q¥ 


Delegates  from  Alliances  ii 


^BERS. 

ioiiB  Countries  of  Europe  and  Asia, 

Germany. 
Engene  Banman,  LQbbeno 


_  _     _  V.  ATeJlng,  London 

W.  A.  AieliuB,  Loudon. 
Her.  Jotm  Bdn,  MontriMe,  Sc 
Rev.  Jna.  C.  Bsb»,  Limeiick, 
Thoe.  J.  BSBB,  Llmeilck. 


ontrose,  Scotland. 


Ber.  Alex.  Burnett,  Aberdeen. 

J.  D.  Oamegte,  Dubliu. 

Lord  Alfref  S.  ChnieblJl,  London. 

J.  Compton,  Chelsea. 

~      Bi>btCraok,LL.I).,BilfaBt. 

James  Dftvle,  London. 

John  Evans,  LlTerpooL 

W.  H.  Fremantle,  Loudon. 

^  "  GaUaway,  Londnn 


s,  Ph.D.,  Trevecca  Collci 


T.Eillen.Beiraet. 


Belfast 


King's  College.  Liindon. 


nev.  jiui>en  auux,  ly. 
Ubv.  Prof.  Stanler  lies 
Re>.  WUllam  Leen,  Oldbom. 
U  F.  a.  Maberlji  Dublin. 
LoTY  HaiHll,  M.I).,  London. 
Hev.  C.  Dallag  MarBton,  M.A.,  London. 
Rev,  WilllamM'Oaw,  Manchester. 
Kov.  Archibald  M-  MTilillaii,  Loudon. 
W,  J.  Menriea,  Edlnhurgh. 
Rev.  Henry  Miller,  Hammersmith. 
Hnah  Miller,  M.D.,  BcDomfleld,  Scotland. 
"-- Wm.  Morgan,  Blackrock,  Cork,  IveUnd. 
.  David  Mnllaii,  Dublin. 
,  Joseph  Barker,  D.C,  London, 
nov.  Thomae  Penrose,  Reading. 
CharleBEeed,  Esq.,  M,P.,  London. 
B»v  James  H.  Ktgg,  D.D..  Weetmhister,  London. 

J.  S.  Kussell,  Loudon. 

A.  L.  Simpson,  D.D.,  Derby,  Enelonfl. 
very  Bev.  R  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Doan  ot  Cant 

Bev.  lUcha'rd  Smyth,  D.D„  Ifludonderry. 

Eev.Riibert  Smyth,  B.A.,  Baphoe.  Ii-elaud. 

Ber.  J.  F.  Stevenson,  LL.B.,  Beading. 

Bev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  Dnblin. 

H.  3.  SlBwart^  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Rev.  B.  Stothert,  Edinbnwh. 

Rev.  John  Stonghton,  D.D.,  London. 

Rev.  C.Stovel,  London. 

George  Sykea,  Di 


Bev.teni: 


rnylor,  < 


Charles  Tyler,  London. 
Qeurge  Tyler,  London. 
Rev.  William  Tyler,  London. 
Gfloroe  Ylseon,  London. 
Joebna  Warren,  Loudon. 
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INVITED  GUESTS. 

In  addition  to  the  Delegates  from  various  Brandies  of  the  Alliance,  tlie  following 
geEtlemeu  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Conference  hy  invitation  of  the  United  States 
Alliauce. 


ProE  C.  A.  Aiken,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N 
—-  "--   VlliaHn,  D.D.,Pi«sbnrg,Pa 

Alwater,  D.D.,  Princeton, 
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,  Peter  Parker,  M.D„  Washington,  D.  a 
Wm.  PatUm,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
George  Peek,  D.D.,  New  Turk. 
T.  PrjOT,  TXB.,  Hottowny  C.  H.,  Va. 
L.  C.  RauBom,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
e.  H.  Bead,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Vr 


,  neaa,  i^.j'-,  AJCEimoiui,  v  h. 

D.  Smith,  D.D.,HanovBr,N.H. 

J.  P.  Steams,  D.D^Newark,  N.  J. 
.  W.  A.  Stearna,  D.D.,  Amhernl,  Mass. 
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'^--  "  "'.Tnttlejl 
.  Van  Nea 
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THE   BASIS 


EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

ADOPTED  AT  THE  OKGANIZATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BRANCH  OF  THE  EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLLANCE,  IN  JANUARY,  1867. 


Bemlv^,  That  in  forming  an  EyangeUoal  Allianc*  for  the  Uuited  States,  in  co-operative 
nniou  with  other  Branches  of  the  Alliance,  we  have  no  iutention  or  desire  to  give  rise  to  a 
uew  denomination  or  sect ;  nor  to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  ClinrcheB,  except  ia  the  way 
of  faoilitatiug  persona]  Christian  iutereonrse  and  a  mutual  good  understanding;  nor  to 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  various  denomiuationa ;  but 
smiply  to  bring  mdividual  Christians  into  closer  fellowship  and  co-operation,  on  the  basis 
of  the  spiritual  union  which  already  exists  in  the  vital  relation  of  Christ  to  the  members 
of  his  body  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  same  spirit,  we  propose  no  new  creed ;  bnt,  taking  broad,  historic- 
al and  evangelical  catholic  ground,  we  solemnly  re-affirm  and  profess  our  faith  in  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  in  the  eommsas  of  doctrines  as  held  by  ail  true 
Christians  from  the  beginning.  And  we  do  more  especially  affirm  our  belief  iu  the  Wmne- 
liuman  peraou  and  atoni«g  work  of  our  Lokd  ana  Saviour  Jksus  Christ,  as  the  ouly  and 
sufficient  source  of  salvation,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity,  i«id  as  the  centre  of  ali 
true  Chiistian  union  and  fellowship. 

Emolved,  That,  with  this  esplauation,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  Christian  liberality  iu 
regard  to  the  minor  differences  of  theological  schools  and  religions  denominations,  we  also 
adopt,  as  a  summary  of  the  consensus  of  the  various  Evangelical  Confessions  of  Faith,  the 
Articles  and  Explanatory  Statement  set  forth  and  agreed  on  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
at  Its  formation  in  London,  1846,  and  approved  by  the  separate  European  organizations ; 
which  articles  are  aa  follows: 

"  1,  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  inteipretation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

"3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Persons  therein. 

"  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  oonseqneuce  of  the  Fall. 

"5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  hia  work  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign. 

"6.  The  jastification  of  the  sinner  by  foith  alone. 

"7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

"8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity 
of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"It  being,  however,  distinctly  declared  that  this  brief  summary  is  not  to  be  regarded 
lu  any  forma!  or  ecclesiastical  sense  as  a  creed  or  confession,  nor  the  adoption  of  it  as  in- 
volving an  assumption  of  the  right  authoritatively  to  define  the  limits  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood, but  simply  as  an  indication  of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace 
^^ithi:l  the  Alliance." 
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CONSTITUTION 

IJSITED  STATES  ETANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 


ADOPTED  JANUARY,  1S57. 
ReviBed  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Januarj  2t 


ARTICLE  I. 
Tliis  Oi^anwation  shall  be  known  as  The  Evangelical  Alliaxcb  fou  the  U:nitkd 
States  op  Amemca. 

ARTICLE  n. 
The  objects  of  thia  ABsociation  shall  he  to  manifest  and  strengthen  CluTstian  unity,  and 
to  promote  religious  lihecty  and  co-operation  in  Christian  work,  without  iutorferlug  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  different  denominations. 

AKTICLE  III. 
Any  person  may  he  introduced  aa  a  meniher  of  this  Alliance,  on  his  own  application,  by 
signing  the  Constitntion,  and  assenting  to  the  principles,  the  basis,  and  the  objects  of  this 
Association. 

AETICLE  IV. 
The  officers  of  this  Alliance  shall  he  a  Presidbkt,  Vick-pebsidents,  Honorary  Seckj:- 
TARiBS,  COBBESPONDING  and  Rbcokding  Secretaries,  and  a  Treasueer. 

AETICLE  V. 
The  business  of  this  Alliance  shall  he  conducted  by  an  Executive  Committee,  elected 
annually  by  the  Alliance  from  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  represented  in  the 
Alliance;  and  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  ec-o^do  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  members  shall  hold  their  places  until  the  election  of  their  successors ; 
and  are  empowered  to  fill  their  own  vacancies.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  by 
appointment  of  the  AlUanee,  or,  on  its  own  adjournment,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  by 
the  request  or  with  the  consent  of  any  five  members;  provided  that,  in  case  of  every 
special  meeting,  due  notice  shall  he  given,    rive  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VL 
The  Alliance  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time  and  place  aa  the  Executive  Committee 
may  appoint. 

AETICLE  VII. 
Local  organizations  in  the  United  States,  adopting  the  principles  of  this  Ailiauce,  may 
become  connected  with  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  their  members  thus  be- 
coming individually  members  of  this  Alliance. 

ARTICLE  VIIL 
Thia  Constitnticn  may  be  altered  only  at  an  annual  meeting,  and  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment  he  given  at  a  previous 
annual  meeting ;  unless  the  alteratiou  be  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
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Evert  good  cause  has  its  martyrs,  but  the  "blood  of  martyrs  ia  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
It  ia  our  sad  duty  to  close  this  volume  with  an  obituary  notice  of  two  eminent  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Conferelic*,  who,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  found  a  wat*ry  grave  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  their  spirits,  united  in  life  by  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  Chris- 
tiau  brotherhood,  went  up  to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born  in  heaveu. 

On  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  behalf  of  the  General  Conference,  in  1869, 1  met  Professor  Cfistar 
Prouior  atthe  Swiss  Pastoral  Conference  in  Geneva,  where  he  delivered  oue  of  the  princi- 
pal addresses,  and  the  youthful  Antonio  Carrasco,  at  the  Church  Diet  in  Stuttgart,  where 
he  spoke  with  Southern  fervor  on  the  opening  prospects  of  a  new  reformation  in  Spain, 
Count  Andreas  BematorfF  aetiog  as  his  interpreter.  I  became  convinced  that  they  were  the 
proper  men  to  represent,  at  the  International  Conference,  the  oue  the  Free  Church  of  Ge- 
neva, the  other  the  evangeliaation  movement  in  Spain.  Both  were  gentlemen  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  power,  and  earnest,  devoted  Christians.  They  were  accordingly  invited 
to  the  Conference  in  1870,  and  again  in  1373,  and  accepted  the  invitation.  Their  addresses 
before  the  Conference  are  embodied  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  read  with  a  melancholy 
interest. 

Professor  Cbsak-Louis  Peonier  was  bom  forfj-two  years  ago,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
October  19, 1831.  In  early  life  he  came  to  this  country,  and  engaged  for  a  short  time  in 
business  in  the  State  of  New  Yorfe,  bnt  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  studied  for  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  at  Geneva  and  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  (1863), 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Free  Chnrch  in  Geneva,  formerly  occupied  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Gaussen.  He  was 
justly  regarded,  especially  after  the  death  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubign^  (1^2), 
as  the  piUar  of  this  institntiou,  and  as  one  of  the  champions  of  Protestant  Christianity 
in  French  Switzerland.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  and  tielovod  by  his  friends  and  pupUs ; 
all  Geneva  was  i^tated  by  the  news  of  his  death,  and  manifested  its  sympathy  by  lib- 
eral aid  to  his  bereaved  family.  He  leaves  a  widow  in  delicate  health,  and  six  children 
— three  sons  and  three  daughters — the  oldest  not  quite  fourteen  years  of  age.  Professor 
Pronter,  when  on  the  eve  of  departure,  before  the  onthreak  of  war  in  1870,  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  he  apprehended  he  would  never  return  from  America,  but  considered  it  his 
duty  to  the  Alliance  and  to  his  institution  to  go.  He  had  the  same  presentiment  in  1873; 
he  spoke  of  it  to  his  Mends,  and  hoped  that  something  might  occur  which  would  justify 
him  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  made  the  sacrifice ;  he  bade  his  family  and  friends  his 
dernier  adiea,  and  landed,  after  a  stormy  passage,  in  Hew  York,  August  29.  He  spent  some 
delightful  weeks  with  friends  at  Princeton,  and  afterward  visited  the  literary  institu- 
tions of  New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  very  modest  and  retiring,  but  preached 
several  times,  addressed  students  of  theology,  and  performed  his  dnty  to  the  Alliance 
faithfully.    At  the  close  of  his  address  before  the  Conference  the  following  significant  pas- 

"The  future  is  obscure,  gentlemen;  as  obscure  as  those  cloudy  and  indistinct  horizons  loward 
which,  when  d'ossing  the  jUlantJc,  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  passengers  on  deck  casting  uneasy 
glances.  The  mighty  ship  was  dashing  through  the  trackless  ocean;  her  prow  was  cleaving  the 
foaming  wave!  ;  her  sails  ware  swelling  in  the  wind,  and  the  heavy  sound  of  her  working  engines 
struck  on  the  ear ;  thus,  with  the  ever-increasing  obscnrity,  did  we  sail  into  night  and  darkness. 
So  it  is  often  with  nations.  What  is  in  store  for  ub  I  know  not.  Perhaps  the  future  has  in  re- 
serve for  us  strange  surprises  tliat  will  far  exceed  our  hopes  or  tears.  The  hoiizon  may  perhaps 
clear  when  pome  kindly  breeae  springs  np  to  drive  away  the  thickest  of  the  fog.     But  be  that  as  it 
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maj,  be  cerlain,  gentlemen,  that  Switzerland  will  never  become  the  hot-bed  of  clerical  fanaticism. 
We  ai-e  assured  tliat  God  will  never  abandon  that  home  of  liberty,  that  theatre  of  religious  events 
which,  wilhthe  names  of  Zwingle  and  Calvin,  have  borne  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
moat  distant  coast  of  your  distant  land.  He  will  remember  the  work  of  our  Iklhers,  He  will  in- 
spire the  faithful  preachers  of  his  Word,  the  churches  and  societies  jealons  of  his  glory,  with  a 
hei-oic  and  simple  faith.  He  will  destroy  the  best-laid  plans  of  the  enemy.  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
let  Swiwerland  hold  a  large  place  in  your  affections.  Vtay  for  her  in  this  her  day  of  crisis.  Often 
does  she  direct  her  gaze  toward  you.  Remember  hor  also  ;  and  may  a  powerful  current  of  sym- 
pathies travei-se  the  seas  like  that  submarine  wire  which  enables  us  to  maintain  uninterrupted 


Rev.  Antonio  Cahrasco  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  reformation  in  Spain.  He 
wae  born  iu  Malaga,  Jaunaiy  19, 1843,  and  was  consequently  only  thirty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  closed  his  career  on  earth.  When  a  yonth  of  sixteen,  he  became  acquainted  with 
tho  pure  Gospel  at  Gibraltar,  gave  his  heart  to  Christ,  and  joined  a  little  band  of  Bible- 
readers  which  MataraoroB  had  gathered  around  him  at  Malaga.  Persecution  soon  began, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  with  Matamoros  and  six  other  Spaniards,  for  no 
other  crime  but  holding  devotional  meetings  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  They  were  then 
condoinued  to  hard  labor  as  gaUey-elaves.  The  Evaugehcal  Alliance  sent  a  deputation 
to  Madrid  in  May,  1863;  and,  although  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Queen  Isabella, 
it  obtained  their  release.  Their  sentence  was  changed  from  peual  servitude  to  CKile. 
Carrasco  went  to  Geneva,  and  there  studied  theology  for  five  years  with  Pronier  and  Merle 
d'Aubign^.  A  younger  brother  of  his  is  now  studying  in  the  same  seminary.  Matajuoros 
took  refuge  iu  Lausanne,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Carrasoo.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  Queen  Isabella  flrom  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  September,  1868,  and  the  couseiiuent 
proclamation  of  religious  liberty,  Carraaeo  returned  to  Spain,  and  entered  with  great  zeal 
on  the  work  of  evangelization.  He  became  the  pastor  of  the  Free  Chnreh  in  Madrid, 
which  he  gathered  and  acceptably  seri'ed  till  his  departure  for  New  York,  intending  to 
return  to  it  with  new  vigor.  Its  membership  gradually  iucreased  to  about  700,  and  em- 
braced all  classes  of  society,  though  mostly  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
twenty-seven  Protestant  congregations  organized  since  1868.  Carrasco  was  considered 
the  ablest,  as  he  was  the  best  educated,  Protestant  preacher  in  Spain.  "  He  was,"  writes 
an  English  evangelist  from  Madrid,  Dec.  9,  lSr3,  "  out  principal  representative,  the  month- 
piece  of  Protestantism  in  Spain.  None  like  he  had  that  marvelous  command  of  language 
and  that  felicity  of  expression  that  carry  away  an  audience."  He  was  also  the  President 
of  the  Protestant  Synod,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  scattered  congregations  through- 
out Spain.  Mr.  Castelar,  himself  the  first  orator  and  statesman  of  his  country,  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers,  and  wished  t«  engage  his  services  for  the  Span- 
ish Eepubhc ;  bnt  Carrasco  preferred,  in  poverty,  to  preaeh  the  Gospel,  and  to  labor  for 
the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  most  bigoted  Eomish  nation  on  earth.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  decided  Eepublican,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  ia  the 
Spanish  colonies,  in  behalf  of  which  he  addressed,  early  last  year,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Madrid,  an  audience  of  three  thousand  hearers  with  great  power.  Two 
days  before  his  departure  from  New  York  he  made,  in  Dr.  Adams's  church,  alongside  of 
the  converted  Brahmin,  Sheshadri,  an  earnest  and  vigorous  speech  in  French  and  Span- 
ish, and  kindled  an  enthusiasm  for  the  evangelization  of  his  country  which  manifested 
itself  at  once  in  liberal  donations  for  his  yonng  and  struggling  church.  One  lady  alone 
gave  him,  just  before  he  sailed,  four  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  the  support  of  a  col- 
porteur. He  leaves  behind  him  a  young  widow  with  three  children,  one  of  whom  was 
born  while  he  was  in  this  country. 

These  beloved  brethren  lingered  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  for  a  few  weeks,  to 
promote  the  great  objects  to  which  their  lives  were  consecrated  at  home.  They  ob- 
tained from  friends  in  America  some  funds  and  promises  of  fntnre  aid  for  their  fields  of 
nsefulness,  and  endeared  themselves  to  many  Christian  people  in  our  country.  They 
embarked  in  the  French  steamer,  the  iU-fated  VilU  da  Havre,  November  15,  1873,  and 
occupied  the  same  state-room  on  the  ship.  The  awful  disaster  that  overtook  the  vessel 
on  Saturday,  the  22d  day  of  November,  at  2  a-m.,  and  involved  the  death  of  the  majority 
of  her  passengers,  is  part  of  the  mournful  history  of  tho  year  1873,  and  shed  a  gloom 
over  many  families  of  our  own  country.  The  steamer  came  into  collision  with  the  sail- 
ing vessel  Looh  Earn,  was  struck  on  the  side  in  which  was  the  state-room  of  our  friends, 
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iiml  sank  iu  twelve  minutes.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Carrasco  was  killed  at  tbe  momeot 
cif  the  coliisiou,  as  he  was  never  seen  afterward.  Professor  Pronier,  fearfully  injured 
)»bout  his  head,  and  profosely  bleeding,  appeared  for  a  moment  on  deck  in  an  almost  de- 
lirious state,  and,  going  below  again  to  his  friend,  sank  with  the  steamer  into  the  bosom 
•if  the  deep.  His  last  words  to  Rev.  Emile  Cook  were  words  of  pious  resignation,  "  Nous 
"ommea  enfre  lea  mains  de  Dieu."    Thus  died  two  noble  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Christian 

When  the  distressing  intelligence  reached  ns  first  by  telegraph,  early  in  December,  we 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  bereaved  families  of  our  delegates  were 
left,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  tbey  were  entirely  destitute  of  this  world's  goods. 

The  sympathies  of  Christian  hearts  in  the  United  States  were  awakened,  and  at  once  it 
was  resolved  to  make  some  expression  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  fatherless. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States,  held  in  the  Bible  House,  December  32,  the  following  preamble  aud  resolutions,  sub- 
mitted by  Eev.WiUiamAdama,D.D.,  were  adopted,  and  cordially  commended  to  tbe  Chris- 
tian people  of  this  country : 

Greatly  afflicted  by  that  mysleriouB  Providence  which  has  consigneii  to  a  watery  grave  Bev.  Pro- 
fessor Pronier,  of  Geneva,  and  Rev.  Antonio  Carraeco,  of  Madrid,  when  on  their  homeward  voy- 
age from  the  recent  Conference  in  this  city,  be  it 

Besotved,  That,  cherishing  with  great  affection  the  memory  of  these  brethren,  who  endeared 
themselves  to  so  many  during  their  recent  visit  to  this  countiy,  we  extend  to  their  desolate  families, 
in  this  sudden  and  terrible  bereavement,  our  tendereet  Christian  sympathy. 

As  an  espresaion  of  this  aftfection  and  sympathy,  and  in  cordial  obedience  to  the  Divine  teaching 
to  "  love  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  tmth,"  be  it  furthei' 

Resolved,  That  this  Alliance  will  undettake  to  raise  a  memorial  fand,  to  tie  held  by  the  Finance    ■ 
Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  this  country,  who  shdl  be  empowered  to  expend  the  same, 
or  its  (semi-annaal)  income,  according  to  their  best  jadgmeat,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  Mrs.  Pro- 
nier and  Mrs.  Carraseo,  and  in  the  edncation  of  iheir  children. 

Resolved,  That  all  charches  sympathizing  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance  be  hereby  requested  to 
take  a  collection  on  the  third  Sabbath  in  January,  or  as  near  that  lime  as  possible,  in  fartherance 
of  this  object,  confident  that  such  an  act  will  not  only  convej'  needfnl  relief  to  the  distressed,  but 
will  prove  a  means  of  promoting  a  new  and  greater  interest  in  Chiisrian  brotliorhood  and  Christian 
evangelism  thronghont  the  world. 

Before  this  official  action  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  large  and  deeply-affected  con- 
gregation was  gathered  in  the  church  on  Madison  Square,  December  14, 1873,  when  ad- 
dresses were  made  hy  Eev.  Drs.  Adams,  Crosby,  Schaff,  Tyng,  and  Bishop  Janes,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Eev.  Dr.  Murray.  A  collection  was  raised,  amounting  tfl  more  than  $900. 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Eev.  Dr.  Taylor,  pastor,  a  collection  of  S450 
was  taken. 

These  snras  were  largely  increased  by  private  donations  ft-om  snndry  individuals.  One 
gentleman  of  the  city  gave  $1000.  Another,  who  himself  lost  a  daughter  in  the  same 
shipwreck,  made  a  thank-offering  of  f  100  for  the  rescne  of  hia  son,  who  escaped  the  same 
tate  by  swimming  to  the  Xncft  Earn.  Many  sent  in  their  contributions  anonymously. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  sums  contributed  amounted  to  nearly  84000,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  increased  to  f  10,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  put  this  memorial  fond  into  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Alliance,  to  be  applied,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  children  who 
have  been  so  suddenly  and  terribly  bereaved.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Caleb  T. 
Eowe,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Three  other  delegates  to  the  Conference,  all  from  Paris,  were  also  on  board  the  ViUe  du 
Havre:  Rev.  Messrs.  Th.  Lorrians,  Emile  F.  Cook,  and  N.  Weiss ;  bnt  we  rejoice  to  know 
that,  after  heroic  exertions  to  save  some  fellow-passengers,  they  escaped  with  their  lives, 
and  after  many  perils  by  sea  arrived  safely  at  home.  Mr.  Iiorriaux  was  a  great  comfort 
to  the  rescued  passengers  on  the  Trimoantain,  and  is  spoken  of  by  them  in  most  grateful 
terms.     Mr.  Weiss  was  too  sick  to  leave  the  locA  Earn,  and  Mr.  Coot  kindly  remained 

■  We  blush  In  the  nnrae  of  onr  common  hnmanity.not  to  aoy  Chrlettnnlty,  to  record  tbst  the  notorious 
L'Uidart,  of  PBrie,  IhB  chief  organ  of  Ultramontatie  Eomanlstn,  represented  this  diaaeler  aa  a  r^hleona 
judgment  of  God  on  the  ViUe  du  Baiire  for  corrjfng  bo  monj'  "fnlee  propheta"  od  board,  especially  tbe 
apn?late  Carraacol  Has  the  editor  of  thotpoper  (elDce  easpended)  never  rend  of  the  storj  of  the  Qaliieans, 
nnd  the  sevei-e  vebiike  of  oar  Lord?  |Luke  sill..  1-5). 
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with  him  in  the  ship,  which  was  severely  injured  by  the  collision,  and  ultimately  perish- 
ed; but  in  the  very  mument  of  this  second  shipwreck  our  two  brethren  came  in  sight 
of  Uie  Biiluk  Queen,  which,  after  some  days,  brought  them  to  the  shotes  of  England.  Mr. 
Weiss  recovered ;  but  Mr.  Cook,  who  on  hia  arrival  lu  Paris  was  hardly  recognized,  in  his 
strange  clothing,  by  his  own  wife  and  children,  is  temporarily  disabled,  in  conaeqnence  of 
the  awful  excitement  of  several  weeks,  and  is  now  in  the  South  of  France.  Special  efforts 
are  now  making  to  repair  their  losses  independently  of  the  Pronier  and  Carrasco  fund, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  has  voted  a  contribution  to  each  from  the  General  Con- 
ference fund. 

In  the  mean  time  their  friends  in  Europe  are  active  in  the  same  charity.  The  good 
people  of  Geneva  have  outdone  us  iu  their  exertions  for  the  Pronier  family,  and  have 
adopted  the  children  as  orphans  of  the  Free  Church, 

We  see,  then,  already  a  silver  lining  to  this  clond.  The  calamity  which  has  overtaken 
two  eminent  servants  of  Christ  will  be  overruled,  In  the  providence  of  God,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom  iu  Switzerland  and  Spain,  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
recognize  hia  hand  in  this  affliction,  and  humbly  and  devoutly  bow  to  the  will  of  Him 
whose  footsteps  are  in  the  mighty  deep,  and  who  doeth  all  tilings  weU. 

P.S. — After  the  above  was  set  in  type,  the  whole  sqm  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  it  was 
proposed  lo  raise  for  this  charity,  has  been  secured,  and  even  more,  by  contributions  from  manv 
churches  and  benevolent  individuals.  The  whole  thing  was  done  with  little  effort,  and  with  the 
utmost  promptness  and  cheerfulness.  As  one  of  many  specimens,  I  quote  a  remark  from  a  letter  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  John  Hall  (January  23),  inclosing  a  check  for  $1515.75;  "Of  this  sum,  $1053.50 
came  to  me  in  checks,  and  the  balance  in  cash,  many  of  the  contributors  begging  thut  no  publi- 
cation be  made  of  their  names,  and  some  of  those  who  handed  me  the  money  withholding  their 
names.     I  never  saw  more  cheerful  giving." 

Our  brethren  in  Switzerland,  as  I  just  learn  from  Dr.  Conlin,  of  Geneva,  have  raised  with  the 
same  promptness  even  the  double  snm  for  the  Pronier  farailv  alone  (100,000  fi'.,  or  $20,000), 
and  30,000  fr.(afi6O00J  for  the  Carrasco  family.     Well  done,  good  old  Switzerhind ! 

We  greatly  rejoice  in  this  practical  illustration  of  the  idfa  orChristian  onion,  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  aims  to  manifest  and  lo  strengthen.  It  is  the  best  close  of  (his  volume.  It  was 
our  blessed  Lord  who,  by  his  Spiiit  of  love,  has  directed  the  Genernl  Conf'eienee  and  inspired  this 
beautiful  charity.     To  hira  l»  all  the  glory !  P.  S. 

Sea  York,  Jimtiary  21, 1814. 
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Bbfokb  going  to  press,  iBtelligence  was  received  frum  Paris  tliat  another  of  onr  dele- 
gates, the  Eev.  Emile  F.  Cook,  after  surviyiog  two  shipwrecks,  died  in  the  prime  of  liffe 
(44  years  of  age)  at  Hjferea,  in  the  South  of  France,  January  39, 1874,  and  was  l)uri6d  at 
Nlnies,  February  2,  where  he  apent  a  part  of  his  youth,  and  where  he  was  married.  His 
last  words  to  his  wife  were:  "Do  not  deapoud,  every  thing  is  for  the  best;  I  Lave  the 
peace  of  God,  I  have  it."    He  maintained  to  the  last  that  he  did  well  in  going  to  America, 


and  had  no  eauae  to  regret  it.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  seven  children,  the  oldest  a  girl 
(if  17,  the  youngest  a  hahy  of  fifteen  mouths,  without  means  of  support.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  and  deeply-moved  congregation  and  twenty-one  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Kev.  M.  Babnt,  Kev.  M.  Lelifevre,  and  others  paid  touching  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  an  amiable  gentleman,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  aseful  pastor.     A  fnll  report  is 
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given  in  L'£tangelUt  of  Nlmes,  Febrnary  5,  a  paper  once  edited  by  Iiimself,  niid  now  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-delegate,  Eev,  M.  I*lifcvrc. 

Emile  Cook  was  the  eon  of  tlieKev.Dr.  Charlee  Cook,  the  father  of  Metlii>diera  in  Prance 
and  in  Switzerland.  He  was  bom  in  Niort  (Deux-Sfevres),  1830,  ediioated  in  Lausanne 
and  the  Weslejan  institutions  iu  England,  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry  in  1854,  and 
labored  in  several  missionary  stations  in  France,  and,  since  1866,  as  pastor  of  the  French 
Wealeyan  congregation  in  Paris.  Dnring  the  siege  in  1870  he  converted  his  chnreh  and 
house  into  a  hospital,  and  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  He 
was  also,  for  the  last  two  years.  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  iu  France.  WhOe 
in  this  country  last  antnmn,  as  delegate  of  the  Paris  Committee  of  the  Alliance  to  the 
General  Conference,  he  endeared  hitnself,  as  a  lovely  and  manly  Christian  character,  to 
all  who  became  personally  acquainted  with  him.  He  was  greatly  delighted  with  his  visit 
to  America,  altlioogh  not  in  good  health  at  the  time,  and  most  grateful  for  the  kind  re- 
ception he  received.  So  he  expressed  himself  to  me  on  his  last  visit,  with  Mr.  Weiss,  on 
the  day  before  his  departure.  The  only  drawback  to  his  pleasure  was  when  he  thought 
of  the  feeble,  struggling  Protestantism  in  his  own  native  and  beloved  France,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  powerful  Protestantism  of  this  country.  "  Pray  for  France,"  was  his  re- 
quest i  and  "  France  for  Jesus  alone,"  was  his  highest  wish. 

After  the  shipwreck  of  the  VilU  dn  Havre  he  remained,  iu  the  heroic  spirit  of  Christian 
self-denial,  with  his  sick  friend  and  fellow-delegate,  the  Rev.  N.  Weiss,  on  hoard  the  Loch 
Earn,  and  took  sncb  good  care  of  him  that  the  latter  acknowledges  that  under  God  he 
owes  his  life  to  Cook.  He  'oondncted  devotions  with  the  ofBcera  and  sailors  every  day. 
When,  after  long  and  terrible  safferings,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  JBrUish  Qiieen,  just  as 
the  Lock  Earn  was  about  to  sink,  the  captain  turned  to  Cook,  and  said, "  Yonr  prayers 
have  saved  us."  We  have  already  referred  to  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and  his  departure  for 
the  Sonth  of  France  to  restore  his  shattered  health.  At  first  he  seemed  to  recover,  and 
hoped  soon  to  return  to  his  work,  but  at  last  succumbed  to  the  shock  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster. His  wife  bears  the  loss  with  Christian  resignation,  and  feels  thankful  that  she  was 
permitted  to  take  care  of  her  husband  iu  his  last  moments. 

Cook  takes  now  his  place  with  Pronier  and  Carrasco  as  a  martyr  of  the  General  Con- 
ference and  the  cause  of  Christian  union.  The  same  charity  which  came  so  promptly 
and  cheerfully  to  the  aid  of  the  families  of  our  brethren  &om  Geneva  and  Madrid,  will  at 
once  be  set  in  motion  for  the  family  of  our  brother  fi'om  Paris ;  and  the  whole  work,  I 
trust,  will  be  aecomplished  in  a  few  weeks.  On  Monday,  February  16,  the  Ministers'  Meet- 
ing of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  after  listening  to  the  sad.  news  and 
an  appeal  from  Dr.  Schaff,  resolved  to  raise  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  of  brother  Cook,  and  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Foss, 
Curry,  Crooks,  Judge  Fancher,  and  others,  to  carry  out  the  resolution.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing, Febriiary  23,  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  St,  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  Fourth  Avenue,  in  which  tie  pastor,  Dr.  Foss,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Schaff,  and  Judge  Fancher 
made  addresses,  and  a  liberal  collection  was  taken  up.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
Brooklyn.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alliance,  on  Monday,  February  23,  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  Cook  family  similar  to  those  reported  in  the  case  of 
Pronier  and  Carrasco.  About  two  thousand  dollara  are  already  secured,  and,  more  than 
this,  a  new  and  stronger  interest  has  been  kindled  in  the  evangelization  of  France.  So 
we  may  well  say  with  onr  departed  brother,  now  resting  in  heaven  from  his  labors,  "  Ev- 
ery thing  is  for  the  best."  The  friends  of  the  Alliance  in  Europe  also  will  not  deny  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  manifesting  their  praclicaJ  sympathy  with  "  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction."  "And  now  abidelh  faith,  hope,  charity ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity," 

Xfw  York,  Febrtiary  23.  ISTl. 
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